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FIFTEENTH HEARING. 


THurspAy, May 17, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding, and all the members present. 


THOMAS F. RinG. — Continued. 


. (By Ald. Lomasnety.) Mr. Ring, I understood you to say, yes- 
terday, that in 1892, when you went down to Deer Island, you had some 
talk with the prisoners, and you found no complaint among the prison- 
ers there. Is that so? 

A. When we went down there in 1892, we spoke with quite a number 
of prisoners, who said they had complaints to make, and we investigated 
their complaints. 

Q. Well, how many? 

A. 1 think about twelve or fifteen; repeat the question, please. 

(. You said something about going down there, as I understood 
you, and having some talk with the prisonérs. What were their com- 
plaints ? 

A. When we went there in 1892 an opportunity was given of letting 
the prisoners at Deer Island who wished to make any complaint come 
and see the committee. 

(). What was done, and how was it done? 

A. They came into the office, into the superintendent’s office — the 
receiving oflice, I think, downstairs,— and two of the committee, either 
Miss Rogers and myself, or Mrs. Evans and myself, I am not sure 
which, questioned them apart from anybody else as to what their com- 
plaints were. 

(. Well, how was it communicated to the prisoners that you were 
there ? 

A, Why, they saw us there, saw the Board going through, and were 
told that these were visitors. 

(). Who told them ? 

A. I cannot tell in what way it was communicated to them, but it 
was told them by, I suppose, the superintendent. 

Q. Well, did you see him tell them ? 

A. I did not. 

( Well, you don’t know whether they were told to come and see 
you or not? 

A. I know they were told this, that if they wished to see us they 
might give their names and they would be called, and they were 
called, 

(). ow do you know the prisoners in that institution knew that you 
went there for the purpose of going through it? 

A. We went through the pri ison, Mr. Alderman, or went through the 
workshops, and we were told that we might speak to any of those who 
wished to speak to us, and some of them said, ‘* Are you the com- 
mittee ? "—** Yes.”—* We would like to say something to you.”—** Let 
us have your names”—and the names were taken, and then after 
dinner we saw the prisoners downstairs. They were sent for one at a 
time only, came into the inner office, and two of us questioned 
them. 

(. And you found no trouble ? 
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A. Nothing that seemed to justify the complaints that they had. 

Q. You found no trouble among the prisoners there ? 

A. When we came to investigate their complaints they seemed to us 
on a very trifling basis. 

Q. Well, how long was that after one of the Commissioners had been 
removed ? 

A. Ithink it was about two months afterwards. 

(). There was no evidence of any cause for riot there ? 

A. As far as we were able to make out from the testimony of the 
prisoners who came into the office to us, there didn’t appear to be any 
justifiable cause. 

Q. Didn’t seem to be any cause for a riot there ? 

A. No justifiable cause for trouble. 

@. Well, was there any indication of a riot having taken place 
there? 

A. It was all quiet when we got there. 

(. Any talk about the riot ? 

A. Oh, they spoke about having a fuss there; the prisoners talked 
about their part in it, 

Q. What did they say about it ? 

A. Well, each one of them contended that he had little or nothing 
to do with it. One of them said he had been manacled and hung up by 
the hands as a means of punishment. 

(). How long did say ? 

A. He said “twenty-three minutes. We asked him who held the 
watch on him, because twenty-three minutes is a precise time. Well, 
he said it seemed like twenty-three minutes. 

@. What was that man’s name? 

A. I don’t know his name, sir. 

Q. What did they do to him after they took the manacles off ? 

A. I don’t know what they did with him. 

(@. Did you ask him ? 

A. I don’t know what we asked. It is two years ago, now, you. re- 
member. 

(). Now, what was the next punishment they said had been inflicted ? 

A. He was the only one that complained about punishment. 

(). You don’t remember his name ? 

A. I don’t know his name. 

(). Did the secretary of your Board take it down ? 

Ox No. 

(). Well, he was the only one that complained of punishment ? 

A. He was the only one that complained of punishment. 

When your Board went down there last winter did you notice how 
the boys i in the Truant School were clad ? 

A.'  Yes;-we did: 

Q. How was their clothing ? 

A. I thought their clothing looked rather shabby, and called atten- 
tion to it. 

Q. Well, in what way? 

ae UBY. speaking to the superintendent about it. 

(. Now, outside of being shabby, did you think they had ‘sufficient 
clothing P 

A. I don’t believe the boys had overcoats so that they could go out. 
They were warmly clad as far as being indoors was concerned. 

(). Did they have any flannels on ? 

A. Ididn’t examine them, sir. 

. Well, would you think that one pair of pants such as they had on 
and ashirt and one coat was sufficient ? 

A. Ina building that was kept suitably warm I think it might be. 

Q. . Well, for the boys in that institution ? 
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A. In the school, yes. 

(. Well, for the boys in that institution ? 

A. I should say so. 

(Y. You didn’t examine them to see whether they had flannels or 


A. I did not. 

(). You, as one of the visitors, did not examine to see the flannels ? 

A. I did not. 

. How about the shoes — were they proper ? 

A. I judged of the shoes as I saw them standing there, and saw no 
trouble with the shoes. It was the ragged appearance of some of the 
boys, clothes torn, and they looked rather untidy, and we called the 
attention of the superintendent to it. 

(J. Now, I understood you to say, yesterday, Mr. Ring, that you had 
no criticism to make of the Commission. Do you consider this report a 
criticism ? 

A. It is a criticism, but it mustn’t be taken wholly as an adverse 
criticism. Some things we found to commend, and some things we 
found where improvement might be made. 

@. Isee on page 13, commencing, ‘‘ While the merits of feeding 
prisoners,” you have a whole sentence: there, and then you say on page 
14, ‘* The apparent indifference of the Commissioners to this, which has 
so long” — 

A. Where is that ? 

Q. Starting on page 13, at the bottom, the paragraph commencing, 
‘‘While the merits of feeding prisoners” —don’t you think that is 
quite a criticism ? 

A. Oh—‘‘ While the merits of feeding prisoners in cells or in a 
general dining hall may be an open question on which this Board will 
not venture an opinion, there can be no question that allowing them to 
congregate daily in the yard and in ‘ Loafers’ Hall,’ is so demoralizing 
a practice that anything that abolishes it must be considered a long step 
in the right direction.” 

The addition of the large number of cells to the Deer Island institu- 
tion, with the expectation that the prisoners were to eat in their cells, 
would break up, in our minds, a large part ot the trouble of congre- 
gating them together. We felt that steps had been taken to break up 
that matter, but it stands that w: uy 

(. You say on page 15: ‘* The recommendation two years ago of the 
special committee that a parlor be provided for the use of the officers, 
has not been heeded.” What was the cause of that? 

A. As we understand it, there is no parlor where the officers can 
meet. 

Q. Well, what is the reason — what caused you to make that criti- 
cism ? 

_ A. Because it seemed to us, then, that the practice of having the 
officers having no parlor in which to meet, and being obliged, as they 
were, in exchanging visits, to go to one another's ‘bed- -rooms, might 
offer, possibly, cause for scandal. 

(). Did you find any scandal down there ? 

A. We did not. 

(. Well, you only surmised that, then ? 

A. Isay we did not. 

Q. Did you hear any-talk ? 

A. I cannot recall any. 

Q. Well, what did you want to put it in there for ? 

A. Because it seemed a proper thing to do, to provide decent 
quarters for them. 

@. Well, presuming that something was going to happen, with noth- 
ingasa basis? What did you want to presume for ? 
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A. Because it seemed to us that it would be a proper thing for the 
institution to have a room where they might meet, rather than be 
obliged to meet, if they met, in each other’s bedrooms. 

Q. What did you mean on page 9, where you say: ‘It would be 
well, if, in granting an appropriation for rebuilding, it were stipulated 
that the plans should be approved by the Massachusetts Commissioners 
of Prisons”? What was your idea in that? 

A. Let me read that: ‘*It would be well, if, in granting an appro- 
priation for rebuilding, it were stipulated that the plans should be ap- 
proved by the Massachusetts Commissioners of Prisons, who already 
have some jurisdiction in this as in other county prisons.” ‘The 
object of that, I suppose, would be this, that it was thought that 
it would be well, in planning any prison, to take the best expert advice 
in the matter. 

(. Well, don’t you think that the City Architect and the Commissioners 
of Public Institutions ought to know something about a prison, without 
bringing in the Massachusetts Prison Commissioners ? 

A. 1 should suppose that he would know his business, but at the 
same time I think it would be well to take advice from anybody who 
could offer a suggestion on it. 

Q. Well, why should you want the city or county to have the plans 
approved by the Massachusetts Commissioners of Prisons ? 

A. I think the intent of this paragraph was not that they should be 
definitely sent to them for approval, but that they should be consulted 
in the preparing of the plans, so as to have the benefit of their advice. 

@. You think that part in relation to the approval of the plans ought 
to be stricken out, do you ? 

A. I think I would strike that out if I were rewriting it. 

@. You say here on page 7: ‘*‘ On the whole, it is tolerably clear that 
this prison does not err on the side of severity ” ? 

A. Speaking now of the House of Correction ? 

Q. Yes, sir, page 7: ‘* No complaints of harsh treatment have reached 
the ears of members of this Board, — a significant fact,” ete. ? 

ARN 6S, : 

(). Have you ever been over to the House of Correction ? 

A var Ves, Siri 

(). How often ? 

A. I have been there several times, but in this present investigation 
once only, and after this paragraph was written. I told the committee 
that while I would have deference to what they had already said as the 
result of their own visit, yet on a matter so important as that seemed to 
me I would prefer not to sign the report until I had seen the prison my- 
self, and I went there. 

Q. And what did you do when you went there ? 

A. Well, I went through the House of Correction. Nobody offered 
to say anything to me in the way of making any complaint or inquiry. 

Q. Nobody did ? 

A. Nobody did, sir. 

@. You didn’t talk with any of the prisoners ? 

A. I did not. 

(. Well, it says, ‘‘ Members of this Board have talked with pris- 
oners.” You don’t want to be considered among that number ? 

A. I did not talk with any prisoners. 

Q. Well, what was the condition of affairs, —did you go right 
through the shops ? 

A. I went there quite early in the morning. I was there at half- 
past eight o’clock, and I had a talk with Colonel Whiton, and went with 
the deputy through the shops and through the prison, and it struck me 
there that the prison looked very clean for an old building, very clean 
indeed, and orderly. 
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@. Well, what did you expect — to have the prisoners jump up and 
talk to you without anybody announcing who you were, or anything ? 

A. There would be difficulty in vetting any information on that 
point. I suppose that if I should go into. that lar ge workshop and 
announce, ‘*‘l am a member of the “Board of Visitors , and if anybody 
present here wants to make a complaint let him come and make a com- 
plaint,” I might do that, but the question arises, would that be a wise 
way of eetting the information ? It did not seem so to me. 

Q). You didn’t do that ? 

A. I did not do it. 

Q. And the men were working at their machines when you went 
through the machine-shop ? F 

A. They were working there. 

(. Didn't look at you at all ? 

A. Looked at me as I passed by. 

Q. They did? 

A. They did. 

(@. How many looked at you ? 

A. Ididn’t keep count of them. 

(. Nothing said? 

A. Nothing said. 

@. And you didn’t talk with them ? 

A. Nobody. 

Q. Now, this part of the paragraph which represents the Board as 
talking with prisoners and ex-prisoners, you would wish stricken out as 
far as you are concerned ? 

A. I say that as far as I am concerned | didn’t talk with any 
prisoners. 

Q. Nota single one? 


A. Not one. 
ud you go into the hospital ? 
A I don’t know ; I probably did. Speaking about not talking with 


any prisoners, I may modify it and say this: ‘That in one of the rooms, 
in a long building running down towards the water, I went through the 
dor mitory, and a number of prisoners there were making up beds, and 
one of them said something to me, and I bade him eood- morning, and 
had a few words with him, “and nothing more was said than that. So, 
to be strictly correct, I will say that 1 had a few words conversation 
with one of the prisoners. 

Y. What did you say to him? 

A. I bade him good-morning, and he bade me good-morning. 

QY. No talk about whether he had any complaints to make ? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q@. ‘Then you didn’t go into the hospital ? 

A. Iam not sure 

@. Wouldn’t you remember if you did? 

A, I cannot say at this moment whether I did or not. 

@. How many shops did you go in ? 

A. We went into one large shop, and into a shop upstairs; I think 
two. ‘There may be others, “but I think two. 

(. Then you didn’t go into the hospital at all; you won’t swear you 
went into the hospital } i 

A. No; I won't attempt to swear, because I am not sure of it. 

Y. So far as his paragraph is concerned, you don’t want to be re- 
sponsible for that, do you? 

A. What paragraph? 

@. The second paragraph on page 7, starting, ‘* On the whole”? 

A. **QOn the whole, it is toler rably clear that this prison does not err 
on the side of severity.” I should say, generally speaking, that there 
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was nothing in its appearance or anything that the men said to me that 
would make me believe it erred on the side of sever ity. 

Q. Now, you only talked with one prisoner ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(Q. And the only thing he said was ‘‘ Good-morning,” and you said 
-*Good-morning ” ? 

A. Yes, sir; not much more. 

(. And that is what you base your statement on ? 

A. Nobody made complaint to me. If you ask me if there was any 
sign of severity, as far as I could see, I will say ‘‘ No.” It says here, 
‘*No complaints of harsh treatment have reached the ears of members of 
this board.” 

@. Take those few lines, before we go farther, that sentence. It 
says here: ‘‘On the whole, it is tolerably clear that this prison does not 
err onthe side of severity.” Now, that statement is made here, and tell 
us upon what you signed that statement ? 

A. I signed the statement upon the faith that I reposed in the other 
members of the committee, who gave it a more careful examination 
than I. 

(). Who were those members ? 

A. Mrs: Evans Mr. Farmer, Dr. Putnam, and Miss O’Sullivan. 

Q. Now, what did Mrs. Evans say that caused you to believe that 
that was right P 

A, I don’t know that she said anything that caused me to believe it 
was right. I was willing to accept the statement when I heard it read, 
and I went to make entirely sure, as far as I could, with a single visit, 
to see if there was anything — 

Q. Well, what did you do — went through one shop and said ** Good- 
morning” to a man and the man said « Good- -morning”’ to you? 

Q. Is that all? 

A. I went through two shops and nobody spoke to me, to make any 
complaint. 

(@. Well, they didn’t know what youwere ? 

A. Possibly not. 

Q. Don’t you think you ought to have gone to the hospital there ? 

A. Possibly I did: I am not clear on that point. I am not willing 
to say I did or did not. 

Q. Now, it says farther down here: 

“Several of those engaged in an incipient riot on February 23, were 
still locked up on April LI, havi ing refused to come to terms. Did you 
go in to see any of those men?” 

A. I did not. 

Q. What was the date of your visit there ? 

A. Ikept no account of the date of it. It was after our report was 
up. It was about, I should think, a fortnight or three weeks ago. 

Q. That you went there ? 

Mien. 6S. 

Q. Well, then, at the time this was written you didn’t know any- 
thing about the House of Correction — hadn’t beén there at all ? 

Oh, no; you are not right in saying that. 

Q. Imean since the last appointment ; that is right ? 

pA a '68. 

Q@. And this report was all fixed up before you went over there ? 

A. Written before I went there. 

(). And you went over so as to be able to testify that you had been 
there P 

A. No, not that; to say whether the appearance there would indicate 
that the report was correct. As far as I saw things there I was content 
to sign the report, but I did not sign the report ‘until I had gone there 
for myself. 
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. Well, you didn’t go to the prison ? 

You say I didn’t go to the prison? I did go to the prison. 
Didn’t. go to the hospital ? 

I am not sure. 

Y. You would remember if you went to the hospital ? 

A. Imight or might not. Sometimes aman wiil forget about those 
things. | 

(. Went through the two shops? 

A. Yes, ‘sir. 

Q. Don’t you think you would remember the hospital as well as the 
shops ? 

A. I think [do remember going there, but I wouldn’t say so posi- 
tively. 

-(. Now, it says: ‘*‘ Members of this Board have talked with prisoners 
and ex-prisoners, allowing them an opportuuity to speak freely ”? 

as” TY es. . 

Q. What opportunity were they given to speak freely to you? 

A. I went through the shop, and if anybody was willing to speak to 
me, of course, I would have been willing to talk to them, but, as I say, 
I didn’t feel it my duty to go there and say, ‘‘I am a member of the 
Board of Visitors. If there are any parties here who want to say any- 
thing to me they can say it,” because I thought that might in itself 
incite a breach of discipline. 

(. But the men had no knowledge of who you were? 

A. I didn’t announce myself. 

(. You didn’t hear the deputy announce who you were ? 

A. I was not announced by any one. 

Q. Well, would you think it was good discipline on the part of the 
prisoners to jump up and talk to every one who went through 
an institution ? 

A. Of course, they would be obliged to guess who a visitor was ; 
Tadmit that. They might not know whether it was an oflicial visitor or 
not. I admit that. 

Q. Well, now, did you make any other investigation before that 
when you were there? 

A. On this term? No. 

Q. Thatis what I am talking about. Now, the only criticism you 
have to make there is that they have too soft a time ? 

A. I should say so. 

Q. Did you make any inquiries of the master about people going 
insane in that institution P 

A. Idid not, no — wait a minute 

Q. Well, what did you say to him? 

A. [asked him what there was about men becoming insane in the 
institution. He said that it will often happen that a man confined in the 
institution, an erratic kind of a fellow, perhaps, will develop insanity 
after he gets in there. You cannot tell for a few days whether the man 
is ‘‘ off” or not. That is practically it, Mr. Lomasney. 

@. Was that all ? 

Aes. 

Q. Did you ask him about the number that went insane ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did that answer satisfy your mind ? 

A. It did mine. 

Q. That everything was all right ? 

A. As far as that matter of insanity was concerned. 

Y. Did you know a man had been kept in solitary confinement 
twenty-one days who was insane ? 

A. Idid not, sir. 

@. You didn’t know that ? 
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I didn’t. 

Did your Board know it? 

IT don’t know whether the Board did or not, I didn’t. 

The master didn’t tell you so? 

He did not. 

Did you ask the doctor about insanity there ? 

I didn’t. 

Have any talk with the doctor ? 

I did not. 

Only talked with the master ? 

And the deputy. 

What did the deputy say about it ? 

I had no conversation with the deputy on that subject at all. 

. I thought you just said you had a talk with the master and 
deputy ? 

A. You were speaking a moment ago about insanity, and I said I 
had a talk with the master about the insane. I had some talk with the 
Colonel about the insane prisoners — not with the deputy. 

Q. What do you mean by the statement, ‘‘ The whole discipline is one 
of repression ” ? 

A It means this: It is one of repression, in so much as all that seems 
to be required of the men is to behave themselves, keep orderly. 
Nothing is done, so far as we can see, in the way of teaching them, 
giving them studies — anything of that kind. 

(). Well, it isn’t a reform school, is it? 

A. It might be made so. 

Q. That isall, Mr. Ring. 

A. May I beg a favor of the Board? In the report in the morning 
paper, relative to what I said about Rainsford Island, I find this, which 
is not my meaning nor my words. I would ask that the stenographer 
state what I did say. In reference to Rainsford Island it was reported 
that I said many of the inmates spoke ill of the superintendent.” I did 
not say that or mean that. I said that they spoke well of the superin- 
tendent. 

(The stenographer corroborated Mr. Ring’s statement. ) | 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think the committee understand that you stated 
at the former hearing that the inmates spoke well of the superintendent. 

The Witness. — Yes, I would not like to have it go out that I said 
the inmates spoke ill of Mr. Galvin, or anything of that kind, because 
that is not the fact and I did not so state. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Mr. Ring, I believe you were one of the com- 
mittee in 1892? 

tA wees Sli 

@. And Mr. Morison was the chairman of that committee ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, if I recall it rightly to mind, was there a minority, or did 
you dissent from some of the recommendations in that report ? 

A. The only dissent in that report was with regard to—I have a 
copy of the report here. I will read it to you. Here is the paragraph. 

(Y. Lask you if you and one other member dissented ? 

A. Mrs. McCarthy and I dissented with regard to the recommenda- 
tion to transfer the boys to the Lyman School if the city didn’t do cer- 
tain things. We dissented on that. 

. Now, can you call to mind whether or not your Board of visitors 
in 1892 asked the opinion of the Corporation Counsel upon the question 
as to whether or not the inmates at Long Island, the males, could be 
compelled to work, and, if so, did you receive an opinion ? 

A. About the time that our Board dissolved it was thought well that 
Mr. Morison should ask the opinion of the Corporation Counsel on that 
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question. What the opinion of the Corporation Counsel was was never 
officially communicated to our Board, because we dissolved before — 

@. And there was an opinion, you think, sometime along about the 
d0th of April? 

A. I think it must have been later, sir, because our Board dissolved 
about the first of July. But I only know this, that to the best of my 
recollection there was no statement made at any meeting of our Board 
that there had been any answer upon that question. 

(. Had your Board of Visitors on or about April 30 received a com- 
munication of any kind, an opinion of any kind from the Corporation 
Counsel upon that question, as a Board ? 

A I don’t remember that anything was had. I know that Mr. Mori- 
son did get something at some time, but nothing was communicated to 
our Board. It may have been given to him after our Board dissolved. 

(). Not even communicated to you afterwards ? 

A. Not to my recollection, sir. 

Ald. Ler. — Now, Iam going to ask that the Corporation Counsel may 
send a copy of an opinion ‘which I think was given on orabout April 30, 
1892, to this committee. 

Mr Branpers. —If I may suggest — 

' Ald. Ler. —If you have it, put it in. 

Mr. Branpets.— No, I haven’t it, so I cannot. But I would like to 
have the Corporation Counsel give an opinion as of to-day, perhaps em- 
bodying that. 

Ald. Leg. — Well, [ have heard of the opinion of to-day, and I would 
like to see if they are alike. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Is there one of to-day? I have not seen it. [would 
like to see it, if there is one. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — Get them both. 

Ald. Ler. — Well. I only heard of that, and I suppose if there was 
one had before this investigation Brother Brandeis would have a copy of 
it before this late day. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Perhaps Alderman Lee would include that — that 
he be requested to give an opinion as of this day on this subject. 

Ald. Lier. — Well, I think we might get the first one, and see how 
that reads, and then we might not need another one. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — If there is another one, one of to-day, I would 
also make a motion that we have that; if there has been another one, 
for instance, within a week. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, that is satisfactory to me. We can then see if any 
great changes have taken place, you know. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — ‘The Cor poration Counsel might be so requested. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I think any committee here can direct the Corpora- 
tion Counsel under the rules or under the ordinances. I will move that 
the Corporation Counsel be directed, under the ruies and under the ordi- 
nances, if he has given an opinion at any time during 1892, at the request 
ofthe Board of Visitors, or any member of that B oard of Visitors, in re- 
gard to compelling inmates to work on Long Island, to furnish that opinion 
to the Committee, and if he has given any opinions since then and up to 
the present day that he also furnish them. [ will accept that amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Ald. Lomasngy. — Not only to the Board of Visitors but to any 
parties connected with this case — the lawyers, Commissioners, or any 
one connected with the subject. The counsel on both sides can prob- 
ably answer if they have got any opinions on the question. 

Ald. Lee’s motion was carried, and the clerk was directed to com- 
municate with the Corporation Counsel in regard to the matter. 
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Mrs. EstuHer J. BROowN. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) What is your full name, Mrs. Brown ? 

A. Esther J. Brown. 

Q. You reside in Boston ? 

AY es: Sir 

Q. You have lived in Boston how long ? 

A. Well, I should think most of the time for twenty years. 

QQ. Most of the last twenty years ? 

Aer CGS sit 

Q. You have visited Long Island during the past year? 

WY eYes. sir: 

Q. How often ? : 

A. Iwas there twice, once in the spring and once in the fall. 

Qe Og a? 

A me) GS, cit? 

Q. Once in the spring and once in the fall of °93? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. What was the occasion of your going to Long Island? 

A. I wentto see Mrs. Rachel Homans. 

Q. Who is she? 

A. She is a woman that had been at Deer Island nearly eight years. 

Q. Rachel Homans ? ? 

A. Yes. She was taken from Deer Island to Long [sland 

Q. Well, when she was on Deer Island what was her condition ? 

A. She was sick. She was taken from the Nervine Asylum at 
Jamaica Plain. 

Q. The Adams Nervine Asylum? 

A. Yes, sir—taken from there to Deer Island, not as a criminal, 
but as a sick person. 

Q. To the hospital down there ? 

tes: 

Q. And taken from there to Long Island? 

Away es) sir, 

(. How did you happen to go down to see her ? 

A. I went to see her because I thought it was a pity for her to be 
confined there, and I thought I might get her a place in some of the 
institutions where she might be better cared for. 

Q. Was she an incurable, supposed to be incurable ? 

A. Well, I think she told me the doctor wouldn’t give her a certifi- 
cate as incurable. ‘That is why she had to stay there. 

Q. And you went down there to see her? 

A. Yes, sir. I thought I would see what condition she was in. 

QQ. Had you been to see her at Deer Island ? 

Do es, elk; 

(¥. And then when she was transferred to Long Island you went 
down to Long Island to see her? 

ATP Veg. sir 

(. And the first time you went there was in the spring? 

A. Yes, sir; I think it was in the spring. 

(2. You went down there again in the fall ? 

A SRGY'S-iSiTs 

Q. To see her also ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Simply as a friendly visit? 

A. Just to see what condition she was in and see how she was situated. 

Q. Now, in going down there I suppose you went to get a pass as 
usual at 12 and 14 Beacon street ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, the second time you went down, the time you went down 
there in the fall, just state what happened; that was the fall of 1893 ? 

A. Yes, sir. I left the boat and followed the road and was going to 
follow the carriage road right around, and I saw a man with a dog and 
two women under the tree, ‘and I felt a little afraid of the dog and. so I 
thought | would walk right across the field. The field was mown, the 
grass was short, and I had got about opposite the tree, about half-way 
oetween the house, I should think, and the tree, and this man came 
running towards me and said, ‘* Get out!” He was swinging his arms 
and had the dog with him and said, ‘* Get out! go where you belong,” 
hollering as loud as he could holler ; and I thought he must be talking 
to the dog — didn’t think he was speaking to me ‘that way. He came up 
to me and said, ** Get out of here; go where you belong. What are you 
here for?” 

Q. What was his tone? 

A. Very excited, indeed; and his face was very red. It wasa warm 
day, though. 

Q. What was his manner? 

A. It was very arbitrary, indeed. He told me to get out, to get, and 
get out where | belonged. He says, **‘ What are you here for?” I said, 
‘‘T am going to visit the hospital.” He said, ‘*‘ Who do you want to 
see?” and I said, ‘* Mrs. Rachel Homans;” and he said, ‘* Let’s see 
your pass,” and I showed him the pass and he read it and said, ‘ Get out of 
here and go out there where you belong,” and he pointed out towards 
the hospital, and he started off.” I says, ‘‘You are no gentleman, to 
speak to a lady that way,” and he said, ‘*‘ You are no lady. ite A said, 
‘* What have I done that Iam not a lady, and what have [ done that is 
unladylike ?” and he said, ‘* Well, you get out of here,” and he started 
out towards the tree with the dog, and T got up to the house and the 
door was open in a small room to the right, “and Lasked a lady if I could 
sit down — a woman that was sitting there crocheting 
could. 

Q. What was your condition then ? 

A. Well; felt bad. 

a Crying | P 

A. Well, no, I didn’t cry, but I felt bad enough to. She said, Yes, it 
was a very warm day, and talked pleasantly, and I did, and after awhile 
I asked her who the man was with the straw hat on down under the 
tree there. ‘‘ Oh,” she said, ‘‘ that is Dr. Cogswell.” 

Q. He was the man ? 

A. That ran after me, yes. 

A. That ran after you and spoke to you in that way ? 

A. Yes, sir. She said, ‘‘He is Dr. Cogswell and I am Dr. Cogs- 
well’s girl — I wait upon the table,” she said, ‘¢and I wait upon him, 
and Iam crocheting,” and she showed me the edging she was crocheting 
for his wife’s skirt, “she said, and she was very loqui iclous. 

She told me these things, and I got c ilmed a little, and I didn’t tell 
her my adventure, and in a little while I got calmed a little and went 
into the room where Rachel Homans was. I knew the way, so I didn’t 
have to speak to any one. 

Q. And was Rachel Homans there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And do you recognize this man here, the man who was under the 
tree, with the straw hat? 

A. Yes, sir — he is the man with the glasses on. He had glasses on 
then. 

Q. Did you have any further conversation with him ? 

A. . No, that was all. 

Q. That was all? 

A. That was all. 
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CROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) What were you doing on the lawn when Dr. 
Cogswell told you to get off? 

A. Iwas walking across, you know. I left the road and went right 
up across the field. 

Q. Is that all you were doing? 

A. Iwas walking up across the field. 

Q. When he first spoke to you what were you doing on the lawn ? 

A. Iwas walking along slowly. 

QQ. When he first started towards you what were you doing ? 

A. Well, I was walking. 

Q. Were you walking ? 


Ae 8s; 
Q. Did you do anything else on the lawn ? 
Ag NO; 


Q. Weren’t you squatting down on the lawn when he first saw you 
and spoke to you? 

A. No, I think I might have been unbuttoning my boot. I know it 
hurt me very much, and [ think I unbuttoned my boot. 

Q. And that is all you were doing ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is all I was doing. 

Q. Upon whose request was Rachel Homans removed from Deer 
Island to Long Island ? 

A. Idon’t know. I didn’t know that she was there until I went to 
get my pass. 

Q. Wasn’t she removed at her own request, by leave of Dr. Cogs- 
well? 

A. Perhaps so— I don’t know. 

Q. What was her treatment at Long [sland ? 

A. She didn’t say — I never heard. 

Q. What did she say when you went to see her? 

A. She always seemed to speak well of Dr. Cogswell. We never 
said much about him, anyway. ; 

Q. Hadn’t she been under his treatment eight years over at Deer 
Island ? [ 

A> Nies) sir: 

Q. Under his treatment ? 

A. Nearly eight years, she told me. 

Q. And went from there, under his treatment, to Long Island? 

A. Well, I suppose so 

(. What did she tell you about Dr. Cogswell ? 

A. ‘Told me he was a friend of hers. 

QQ. And how did she say he treated her ? 

A. Oh, she always spoke well of him, always. We didn’t say much 
about him, we were talking of other things. 

Q. But she spoke well of him, didn’t she,— liked him ? 

A. Yes, sir, spoke well of him; only she said she wished that he 
would call her incurable, so she could get into the Incurable Home or 
Home for Incurables. 


REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 


— Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Did she say anything about how she was 
treated at Long Island as compared with Deer Island? 

A. No, I didn’t talk with her at all about anything like that. I just 
went to see how she was, just to make it pleasant, and see how she was, 
and said if I could get her a place in any hospital or any where where 
she would be better off, I would try to do it, and I did. 

Q. Did Dr. Cogswell apologize to you afterwards for the way he 
spoke to you? 
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A. Inever saw the man, only when I went down to the boat. He 
was down at the boat. 

Q. He didn’t say anything to you then ? 

APNG. 

Q. And you didn’t to him ? 

A. No, didn’t say any thing to him, nor he to me. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) I understand you to say that this lady had been 
at Deer Island for eight years ? 

A. Nearly eight years she has been there as an invalid, sick 
good, nice American woman. 

Q. Well, I understand the first time you paid her a visit was in 
1893 ? 

A. No; I ealled to see her at Deer Island. 

we Well, how often ? 

Well, I guess I called there twice. 

6. In what year ? 

A. It must have been year before last. 

Q. Did you know her when she was in the Nervine Hospital ? 

A. No, I didn’t. I learned through a friend of hers that she was 
there, and that it was a pity that she should be there, that she ought to 
be in some other place. 

Q. You hadn’t known it until somebody informed you there was a 
lady down there who ought to be in some other place ? 

A. Yes, sir; it was “uncomfortable for her, because she said she 
could hear in these corridors the talk of all the inmates there, and it was 
very bad and uncomfortable for her. 

Q. That was at Deer Island ? 

A. Yes, sir; now she is in an open ward, or was. 

Q. And was her treatment better at Long Island than at Deer 
Island ? 

A. Well, at Deer Island she had a small room by herself and seemed 
very comfortable indeed, only she complained of hearing the talk of 
these people out in the corridors, these women patients. 

(. What did she say about the change? When you called to see 
her at Long Island was there any impr ovement over Deer Island, only 
the noise there in the corridors ? 

A. Well, she was in an open ward at Long Island and said she was 
in hopes the change might work her out, that “she might get a chance to 
get into the Home. 

Q. She didn’t say anything about the care she received at Long 
Island and at Deer Island ? 

Aw iNo: 

(. Whether there was any difference ? 

A. Ididn’t ask her at all. 

Q. Is she there now ? 

A. Yes, sir; I suppose so. 

Q. At Long Island now P 

A. I suppose she is. 

(). You have not been to see her, then, since 1893 ? 

A. Not since the fall of 1893. 

(. Then you haven't interested yourself in her treatment ? 

A. I have written to almost everybody in all the hospitals I could 
think of, and benevolent people, to see if there was any place for her. 
I have written a great many letters to people at different places. 

Q. Tried to cet her into a private home or private hospital ? 

ANU 08s: a kind of private hospital, something of that kind, where 
she wouldn’t be among criminals. 

Q. And I understand you to say youhaven’t been there since the fall 
of 1893 ? 

A. No, not sinee that time. 
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re And was that the time of the man and the dog incident ? 
Yes. 
6. When that occurred ? 
A. Yes, sir; I haven’t been there since. 
x What was the color of the dog ? 
Well, a kind of little, brownish dog — not a large dog. 
o. Short hair or long hair? 
A. A short-haired dog — ears stood right up straight, and seemed to 
be very frisky. 


RECROSS-EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Mrs. Brown, before the time you were crouch- 
ing down fixing your shoe, as you say, had you picked any flower off the 
lawn or flower beds, and didn’t you have a bunch of flowersia your hand. 

A. I had a few daisies in my hand. 

(Q. Where did you pick them P 

A. These field daisies, I didn’t have more than a few, just half a 
dozen. I thought I would carry Rachel in two or three, a few, and as I 
went along I picked a daisy. ‘There was nothing else. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mr. Curtis talks about a lawn down there. 
Was there any lawn down there ? 

A. Seemed to be a field, quite a large field, and a man up ahead 
seemed to be mowing the fall grass. 

(. (By Mr. Curtis.) I will amend my question. At the time you were 
on a piece of land covered with grass had you then picked any flowers ? 
I don’t know whether it was a lawn or not — at the time you were on a 
piece of land covered with grass had you picked any flowers ? 

A. Well, there wasn’t any grass, you know, except stubble — must 
have been the first of September or last of August. 

Q. Well, at the time you were on the stubble field—I will ask you 
that P 

A. Well, once in a while I would see a daisy growing up, about so 
tall, and I would pick it. 

Q. Wasn’t there a flower bed there ? 

A. No, I didn’t happen to come to the flower beds. The flower beds 
seem to be up farther on the lawn. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnery.) When did you say this lady went to Long 
Island? , 

A. She told me they took her up in April, 1893, and she had been at 
Deer Island nearly eight years, she told me. 

(QQ. ng I understand you to say they had her at Deer Island as a 
pauper ? 

A. Yes; asa pauper, I suppose. She said, ‘‘I am not a pauper, for 
I am here in the hospital for treatment.” 

(Q. Well, when she was on Deer Island she had a private room 
there ? 

A. Asmallr 

Q. On Deer Island ? 

PL es. 


yes, in a room alone 


Mrs. ALIce N. LINCOLN. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Evans was asked 
whether she, as a member of the special committee or as a member of 
the Board of Visitors, had made any complaints or suggestions to Dr. 
Jenks or the other Commissioners except through the formal report of 
the committe. She said she had not, and had not supposed that it was 
the business of the visitors to do that. [ask you, Mrs. Lincoln, whether 
you at any time made any complaints or suggestions in regard to Long 
Island, directly to the Commissioners ? 
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A. I did. 

(. More than once? 

A. Repeatedly. 

Q. How often? 

A. Many times, every year. 

QQ. And when did they begin ? 

A. They began before the Commissioners had been in office six 
months. ‘They were appointed in May. 

Q. What year? 

A. 1889. I went to see them to request them to classify and occupy 
the paupers. 

Q. That was the first request that you made of them, was it ? 

A. That was the first request. 

Q. And that was an oral request ? 

That was an oral request. 

Q. To whom did you make that request ? 

A. I made that request to Dr. Jenks and Mr. Prescott. 

‘2 Where ? 

In the office, 14 Beacon street. 

a. What did Dr. Jenks say when you made that request ? 

Dr. Jenks told me that the women about whom | had gone to see 
a were at that time in a large building on Long Island Which had 
been built by the previous B soard, that they were shortly to be trans- 
ferred to Rainsford Island, where there were three buildings instead 
of one large building — three separate buildings — and that when they 
were transferred to Rainsford Island it would be possible for him to 
classify them, because, as there were three buildings on Rainsford 
Island they could be divided. 

Q. Did Dr. Jenks suggest at that time any doubts as to the advisa- 
bility of classification of paupers? ; 

A. Notat all. He recommended it and indorsed it, said that he 
should be glad to classify them, that it was a mistake to have them all 
in that large building. He intimated that he would not have built the 
building in that manner, that it was far better to have them in separate 
buildings, and that was one reason why it was so desirable to transfer 
them to Rainsford, because there were these three separate buildings 
on Rainsford. d 

Q. And he said that when they were transferred this classification 
would take place ? 

A. He did. 

Q. That, you say, was sometime in the summer or fall of 1889? 

A. It was before the Commissioners had been six months in office. 

Q. Had you up to that time written anything on this subject in the 
papers or in any way attempted to make the matter of abuses at Long 
[sland public ? 

A. I had not. 

Q. Your first suggestion, then, was made to the Commissioners 
themselves ? 

A. - My first suggestion was made to the Commissioners themselves, 
because I felt that it was right that the matter should be called to their 
attention. 

(). And you called to their attention what you deemed to be the fun- 
damental evil ? 

AS 1 did. 

Q. Now, when was this removal ? 

A. ‘The removal was the 7th of November, 1889 ? 

Q. And after the removal, was there any classification introduced by 
Dr. Jenks and his associates ? 

A. There was not; except so far as some of the sick people were 
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put into the hospital and some sick people remained in the institution 
building ? . . 

Q. Now, confining ourselves to this question of classification, when 
next was this matter formally called by you to either the Commissioners, 
His Honor the Mayor, the Board of Visitors, or the committee who were 
afterwards appointed ? 

A. It seemed to me very desirable that the paupers should be clas- 
sified. I therefore ventured to eall it to the attention of the Mayor in 
a letter which was written January 9, 1891. I had on various occasions 
conversations with the Mayor on this subject, and he invariably ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was a good thing to classify the paupers 
and to oceupy them. 

QQ. Now, did you eall this matter to the attention of the special com- 
mittee which was appointed by His Honor the Mayor in 1892? 

Avie did. 

QQ. Did you do that of your own motion or was if in pursuance of a 
request ? 

A. It was in pursuance of a request from His Honor the Mayor. 

(J. Is this letter which I have here the request of His Honor the 
Mayor? 

A. That is the letter. 

Q. And the annexed instrument is your answer ? 

AL Yes! sir: 

(2. And the next is the answer of the secretary of the committee to 
you, acknowledging the receipt of your communication ? 

ARS Y 6st gir, 

Mr. Branpers. — I will read this: 


OFFICE OF THE Mayor. 
Ciry Hatx, February 26, 1892. 


Mrs. Anice N. Lincotn, Manchester, N.H. : 
Dear Mapam: 


Aid. Ler. — Is that a copy of the letter — Manchester, N.H. ? 
Mr. BRANDEIS. — This is the original letter. 


Dear Mapvam: Will you kindly favor me with a memorandum of the 
points to which any inquiry into our public institutions should be directed ? 
I have at last got around to the appointment of that committee of inquiry 
and would esteem it a favor if you would send me a memorandum, as sug- 
gested. I should like it sufficiently brief so that I can make a number of 
copies of it, one for each of the members of the committee and one for my- 
self; and yet I should like it full-enough to cover all the matters which you 
think should be investigated. There will be no inquiry, of course, into the 
matters which I have investigated and settled for myself — such, for in- 
stance, as the question of discipline among the prisoners at Deer Island; but 
I think all the matters about which you have talked or written to me would 
be proper subjects for inquiry, and I should like to have them put in the 
form of a couvenient memorandum. 

Yours very truly, 


N. MatTruews, Jr. 


269 BEacon STREET, March 7, 1892. 
Hon. Natuan MATTHEWS, JR.: ; 


Dear Sir: In accordance with your request, [submit thirteen suggestions, 
by whose adoption I believe the condition of the paupers could be materially 
relieved. It was impossible to make them more brief and yet cover the nec- 
essary ground. Will you kindly tell me if they meet with your approval, or 
are what you wish? 

Certain improvements, suggested by me to the Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners, have been adopted. These I believe to be: (1) A separate room 
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for the dying; (2) a drum to destroy. vermin; (3) more milk for sick in- 
mates. 

With the appointment of a commission of inquiry for investigation, many 
of the worst evils are sure to be remedied, and I rejoice that your Honor has 
seen fit to appoint such a commission. 


Very truly yours, 
AxuicE N. LINCOLN. 
And these are the suggestions : 


Suggestions concerning the treatment of pauper men and woman on Long 
and Rainsford Islands : 

1. That some attempt at classification for paupers should be made. 

2. That employment of able-bodied paupers should be compulsory, as it 
is in the State Almshouse. 

3. That a greater degree of cleanliness should be attained in the institu- 
tions on Long and Rainsford Islands, especially in the men’s hospital ward. 

4. ‘That more clean clothing, towels, and bed linen should be provided. 

5. That there should be more privacy for women in bathing. 

6. That more comfortable chairs should be procured for the aged and 
infirm inmates who are not allowed to lie down during the day without per- 
mission. 

7. That there should be mnore benches out of doors. 

8. That the wards should be less crowded. 

9. That there should be more paid attendance, especially at night. 

10. That there should be entire separation of the wards for men and 
women. 

11. That there should be better and more nourishing food for sick in- 
mates, and more care in the preparation of food for the well. 

12. That there should be a system of trained nursing, with possibly a 
good training school in connection with it, in the hospital wards on Long and 
Rainsford Islands. 

‘13. That an ambulance should be provided for carrying the sick to and 
fro from the hospitals. 


ALICE N. LINCOLN. 
Marcu 8, 1892. 


Then comes the following : 


71 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, Mass., March 8, 1892. 
Mrs. Roxtanp C. Lincoin: 

Dear Mapam: The committee to inspect public institutions desires to 
acknowledge the receipt of your communication to the Mayor, suggesting 
various changes in the management of the home for paupers, etc. The 
committee will give your suggestions the most careful consideration. 


Very truly yours, 
Morton PRINCE, 
Secretary. 


Mrs. Lincoln, after those communications were sent to that special 
committee did you follow up your suggestions by any special visits to 
them for other complaints to them ? 

A. Iwas requested once to meet them at the house of Dr. Putnam, 
and I did so. 

Q. And that is the only occasion upon which you in any way ap- 
proached them after submitting those suggestions ? 

A. That was the only occasion. 

QQ. Why P 

A. I felt that the matter was in their hands, that they were very 
anxious to remedy these abuses, that I had pointed them out by the re- 
quest of the mayor, and that it remained for the abuses to be remedied 
by the committee. It no longer concerned me. 
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Q. Mrs. Lincoln, you name as the first evil to which you directed the 
attention of the committee classification, which you said was also the 
first matter about which you had spoken to Dr. Jenks and Mr. Prescott. 
Do you remember whether the special committee of 1892 and the Board 
of Visitors of 1894 have also called attention to that as the first and most 
important evil ? 

A. They have. 

(Q. When you spoke to Dr Jenks in regard to classification, did he 
suggest that there was any difficulty in the way of the statutes, or that 
any “enabling act was required in order to make the ¢ lassification ? 

Au NE VET:. 

Q. Now, you state that on that first occasion an also called ine at- 
tention of Dr. Jenks to the i importance of labor ? 

vga Beto Ee 

Q. And Dr. Jenks agreed with you ? 

A. Entirely 

Q. Did Dr. Jenks at that time suggest that there was any.difficulty 
in the way of legislation in regard to compelling labor ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Did he suggest that there was any difficulty in getting the men to 
work ? 

A. Idon’t think so. He said that on Rainsford Island there were not 
the facilities for the men to work, that when they were transferred to 
Long Island they would have abundance of work. He also spoke about 
providing work for the women. 

Q. You are speaking of 1889 ? 

A. 1889—my first interview. 

Q. When they had been in office some six months ? 

A. A little less than that time. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Well, you mean the prisoners over at Deer 
Island, that there wasn’t trouble in getting them to work at Long 
Island? 

A. Notatall. Dr. Jenks said that when the paupers were placed 
on Long Island they could be made to work, that on Rainsford Island 
there were no facilities for compelling the paupers to work, but that 
when the men were transferred from Rainsford Island to Long Island 
they could work, and I understood from him, should work. i 

(. On Deer Island? 

A. Not Deer Island — nothing to do with Deer Island. 

Q. (By Mr. BranpveEts.) Now, when did this removal take place 
which Dr. Jenks had in prospect at that time? 

A. The 7th of November, 1889. 

Q. Now, when after that did you go down to the Island? 

A. I was absent all that winter, and I was at Manchester the next 
summer. When I came back I noticed an article in the paper saying 
that the old hospital on Rainsford Island was in a very bad condition, 
and that the Commissioners wanted a new one, that a new one was 
needed, and I went down to see what was the condition of that 
hospital. 

Q. That was in 1890? 

A. That was in 1890. 

Q. Now, when you went down there in 1890 did you find that there 
‘was any change i in regard to the work, in regard to the inmates work- 
ing, the men working ! P 

‘A. [didn’t find the slightest; but this, I will call to your recollection, 
was in the autumn, and during the summer there may have been work 
done upon the farm. I did not find the men or the women working. 

Q. When you went down there in the fall ? 

A. The fall of 1890. 
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Q. Well, did you after that time call this matter of the lack of work 
to the attention of Dr. Jenks or his associates ? 

Atl idid. 

Q. When? 

A. ITcalled it to their attention; I have called it at various times to 
their attention. 

Q. But when next, after this? 

A. The next time that I specially called it to their attention was at 
the meeting of August 5, 1891. 

You mean that formal meeting as to which you testified in part 
on your first examination ? 

A. The formal meeting. 

Q. You did call attention to it at that time? 

A. Yes, sir; and I also will call attention to the fact that I spoke to 
His Honor the Mayor about the need of occupation before that time. 

Q. Now, when you called it to the attention of Dr. Jenks and his 
fellow-Commissioners at that time, did they suggest any doubt as to the 
propriety of making the men work ? 

A. They did not. 

Q. Did they suggest any doubt as to the power of making men work 
under the existing laws ? 

A. They did not. 

Q. What did they say, if anything, in answer to your suggestions or 
your request that more occupation be given to the able- bodied ? 

A. They did not demur or differ with me at all on that point. 

(). They simply listened ? 

A. They simply listened, and I thought, approved. 

Q. And then when the special committee was appointed by His 
Honor the Mayor, you then, as I see, called that to the attention of the 
Committee as the second method, following immediately upon classifica- 
tion ? 

A. I did. I believed it of great importance. 

(Q¥. Now, something has been said here about a recent attempt at the 
pending Legislature to get some law which would define more accu- 
rately the power of the Commissioners in regard to compulsory labor. 
Did you have any part in the ap penon for that legislation ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Under what circumstances did that originate ? 

A. I-went to see the Mayor in regard to affairs at Long Island, and 
he said that one great difficulty with the people of Long Island was that 
they were not made to work, that he had repeatedly called that to the 
attention of the Commissioners, and had suggested that there should be 
a stone-yard upon Long Island, in which the men could be employed 
when they couldn’t work upon the farm. I said that I had understood 
that the reason the men were not more actively employed at Long 
Island was because the Commissioners thought that there was not sufli- 
cient legislation to enable them to employ pauper labor, and I spoke of 
the fact that Mr. Hale in previous years had been very much interested 
in the matter, and that I thought it would be a good thing to consult 
Mr. Hale on that question, to which the Mayor replied that he wished I 
would consult Mr. Hale. 

Q. And did you? 


Ase did. 

Q. And did you then have a further conversation with His Honor 
the Mayor? 

A. I did. 


Q. And what did you say ? 

A. I went back with the message from Dr. Hale—that Mr. Hale 
considered the present legislation sufficient, and if it was not sufficient, 
he would like to know in what respect it had been found inadequate. 
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When I called that to the attention of His Honor the Mayor, I made the 
further suggestion that, if the law was so complex that it couldn’t be 
easily understood, I thought it would bea very good thing to have it 
amended so that the Commissioners would feel there was no doubt. 
I honestly believed that they did feel that there was a doubt whether 
they could employ paupers. 

Q. You mean employ or compel employment ? 

A. That they could compel labor on the part of paupers, and the 
Mayor suggested that Mr. Bailey should draw a bill. 

Q. And he did draw a bill? 

A. And he did draw a bill in amendment of the present laws, in 
which our object was to make them simpler, so that they could not be 
misconstrued by any one. 

Q. And after that bill had been drafted by Mr. Bailey, did you 
undertake anything in regard to having it introduced ? 

A. I did. 

Q. And what did you do? 

A. It was introduced, and Mr. Bailey appeared by request of the 
Mayor. The Commissioners also appeared. We had representatives 
from Brockton and Springfield — Overseers of the Poor, or, rather, the 
secretaries of the Overseers of the Poor of those two cities — who all 
believed it was an excellent thing to enforce pauper labor, and that if 
the laws for enforcing pauper labor were deficient they should be en- 
forced or made clearer. The bill is before the House at the present 
time. 

Q. At your request it was introduced by Representative Myers of 
Cambridge ? 

A. Yes, sir; at my request. 

Q. You had some conversation with the Commissioners at that time, 
and in that conversation did they ever suggest that they themselves had 
made any attempt to have the law changed ? 

A. They did not. They said that under the law they could not com- 
pel pauper labor, but they didn’t say they had asked to have the law 
changed. 

Q. Did they ever at any time suggest to you that they wanted your 
assistance or that they wanted any assistance in getting a law on this 
subject of pauper labor ? 

A. They did not. They said they would be very glad if there was 
such a law. 

Q. When did they say that ? 

A. This winter. 

Q. That is, in 1894 they said that? 

4), C8. 
Q. There had been no suggestion of that kind to you previously ? 
Never. 

Q. Now, on the subject of pauper labor, had you ever written any- 
thing in the papers on that subject before you urged it upon the Com- 
missioners direct ? 

A < No. 

Q. Now, among the suggestions which you sent to the Committee in 
response to the Mayor's request was that there should be a system of 
trained nursing, with possibly a good training school in connection 
with it, in the hospital wards on Long and Rainsford Islands. ‘That was 
in March, 1892. Had you pr eviously called that matter to the attention 
of the Commissioners ? 

Aver lahad: 

Q. And when first ? 

A. I first called it to the attention of the Commissioners on Decem- 
ber 17, 1890. 

Q. Was that in writing or orally? 
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A. That was an oral communication. 

Q. What did you say? Who was present when you called that to 
their attention ? 

A. I think all the Commissioners were present. 

Q. Where? 

A. 14 Beacon street. 

Q. Yes — and what did you say to them ? 

A. I said that there were seventy women in the old hospital on 
Rainsford Island with only one matron, and that there were thirty 
women in that attic with the eaves slanting down almost to the floor, no 
ventilation to speak of. 

(. I mean confining yourself to the subject of nurses now ? 

A. Ah, —I said that I thought that it would be a good thing if there 
could be trained nurses, because I had seen in other institutions of the 
same kind that they employed trained nurses,and that it was a great 
advantage to the sick. I also called their attention to the fact that this 
matter had been mentioned in a report of the physician of the Board of 
Directors in his last report, 1888. 

Q. Who was that physician ? 

A. Dr. Joseph I. McLaughlin. 

Q. And you say he called it to the attention ? 

A. Of the old Board. 

(. In the printed report? 

A. In the printed report. 

QQ. What did he say in that printed report on this subject? 

A. He said in the report for 1888: 

‘‘An efficient corps of nurses or attendants, trained to intelligently 
pertorm the work connected with the care of the sic k, is an object we 
earnestly look forward to seeing obtained. As it is now, our only 
available nurses are compelled to perform both day and night duty.” 

Q. And did you speak of that to the Commissioners at that time ? 

A. I did. 

Q. The fact that Dr. McLaughlin himself had recommended it in 
the - previous year? 

A. I did. His report was published in 1889, although it is the re- 
port for 1888. 

Q. Then it was within six months. 

A. At the time they were appointed this report came out. I saw Dr. 
McLaughlin, talked with him about it, noticed these things in his report, 
and spoke to the Commissioners. 

Q. At the time you spoke to the Commissioners had you written any- 
thing on this subject ? 


AMUING: 
Q. In the public prints ? 
mG INO: 


Aes ee did afterwards write on the subject in the public prints ? 

AA Beas & 

Q. Did you at that time, in the public pee make any criticism of 
the Commissioners themselves on the subject ? 

A. Not atall. I had the feeling that they would be very glad to do 
these things if the public would support them in doing them. 

Q. What was the nature of your communications to the public in 
which you sought to interest the public ? 

. My communications to the public were of this nature. I felt 

that the people on Rainsford Island — 

Mr. Curtis. — I object to this without the communications. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Oh, we can put them in. They are in the scrap- 
book. 

Mr. Curtis. — Identify them. 
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Mr. BRANDEIS. —I will be very glad to have them put into the case. 
Before putting them in I will simply refer to one thing. 

Q. Mrs. Lincoln, you stated that your attention had been called to 
this matter by an article that you saw in the papers? 

Need iro hte 

Q. That is, not one of your own writing, but something you had 
seen in the papers? 

A. Itis the first article in that book. 

Q. An article from the ‘‘ Transcript” of September 26, 1890? 

A. That is it. 

Q. Headed ‘ Hospital for Pauper Women — Disgraceful Condition 
of the Building on Rainsford Island.” 

ASS SY 68.) 810: 

Q. That is what called it to your attention in 1890? 

A. That is it, and that is what made me go to Rainsford Island. 

QQ. And you afterwards went there, and afterwards had this talk with 
the Commissioners, and afterwards wrote this letter which appears 
here ? 

A. Yes, sir; and my object in writing the letter was for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the public to the condition of these poor 
people who were so far removed from Boston. 

Q. And December 18, 1890, that letter appeared in the ‘‘ Boston 
Derald? 

ACs’ Yes, sir. 

Q. And this is the letter ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the letter. 

Q. (Reading) : 


BOSTON’S SICK PAUPERS. 


TIMELY INFORMATION AND HINTS AS TO HOSPITALS IN THE HARBOR. 


To the Editor of the Herald: At this, Christmas season, when the very 
air is filled with rejoicing and the streets are thronged with happy crowds of 
people, it seems perhaps, an auspicious moment to say a word on behalf of 
some members of our community whose lives are neither bright nor gay, and 
who are too far removed from the centre of things to mcet with the attention 
they deserve. 

- I refer to the pauper sick on the islands in our harbor. 

There they are, many of them paupers through no fault of their own ex- 
cept that they are the victims of incurable disease. For .chronic cases no 
public hospital in Boston opens its doors; therefore, that great class of suf- 
fering humanity which is afflicted with incurable disease must needs be rele- 
gated to an almshouse, except for the few cases which are received in private 
institutions. 

In the hospitals on Long and Rainsford Islands there are about 240 sick 
paupers. Ofthese 120 are women. The numbers vary from day to day. 
Let us consider for a moment what is the condition of these women. 

About 50 of those who are most seriously ill are cared for in one of the 
airy and well-arranged wards on Long Island, but the larger number, 70 in 
all, are crowded together in the old small-pox hospital on Rainsford Island. 
The word ‘‘ crowded ” is used advisedly — for what can we think of a room 
7.1 by 11.10 for confinement cases, or of an attic ventilated by windows at 
each end and with walls so sloping that patients are unable to sit upright in 
bed, yet, where 30 people, ill from all sorts of diseases, are obliged to live 
and sleep. 

In this ward, close and foul with the exhalations from so many human 
bodies, a young woman lies dying of consumption. Think of the suffering to 
which she is subjected, in a place where she can have no good air, no quiet, 
no nursing —for with one matron for seventy inmates, what attempt at 
nursing can be made? Think what this must mean, you who have watched 
by the death-bed of one fading away under this same disease, and have felt 
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that every comfort that you could procure was insufficient to assuage the ter- 
rible suffering. 

For able-bodied paupers, for those who, while strong and able to work, are 
unwilling to take their share in the labor of the world, there is hardly any 
plea to offer — but for the sick and miserable, those who are ill from no 
fault of their own, and those who are ill as a consequence of sin and misery, 
there is surely a word to be said. 

Our methods of dealing with our sick poor are behind the spirit of the 
times, and it is not stating it too strongly to say that the present condition of 
the hospital on Rainsford Island is a disgrace to the city of Boston. 

Be it understood that this is no attack upon any of those who have the 
matter in charge. The commissioners have issued an urgent appeal for a 
better hospital, in response to which there has been an appropriation of 
$50,000 for anew building. The superintendent is keenly alive to the situa- 
tion, and no one realizes better than the matrons in charge, how bad is the 
present condition of things. 

What then can be done to remedy the evils? First, there should be paid 
helpers in every institution for pauper sick. It is impossible that one 
matron, with only such assistance as she can procure from ‘‘ inmates,” can 
care properly for seventy sick people. This reform at least should be insti- 
tuted immediately. Then, with the opening of the new hospital, which need 
not be long deferred, why should we not insist apon trained nurses for our 
pauper sick? Surely they are entitled to as good care as the patients in our 
City Hospital. Because the cases are chronic is no reason why they should 
not have good care. As long ago as 1865, Agnes Jones, who was herself 
trained at Kaiserswerth, was put in charge of the Liverpool workhouse, with 
a corps of trained nurses under her to care for the sick poor. ‘The spirit of 
the age demands that we should give better care and better accommodations 
to those paupers who are suffering from illness. Let us see that some im- 
provement is made, and that speedily. Only a small appropriation of money 
is required to secure the prompt and efficient aid of paid helpers, whose duty 
it would be to care for the sick poor. 

Our great city is most fair outwardly. Her parks and gardens are a pride 
and glory to us all. Why should she not be fair inwardly as well? 

While the old hospital at Rainsford Island exists, with its overcrowded 
wards and insufficient means of exit in case of fire, we cannot but feel that 
there is a plague spot blotting the fair fame of Boston. Now, at the Christ- 
mas season, and at this period of the world’s history, when, as one of our 
greatest preachers has said: ‘* The care of man for men is fast becoming a 
passion of the human race,” let us do something for the forgotten portion of 
humanity which is found on the islands in our harbor. 

AuIcE N. LINCOLN. 
Dec. 18, 1890. 


And at that time, Mrs. Lincoln, you had made no complaint whatso- 
ever of the Commissioners in any public way ? 

A. No, I had not. 

(2. Had your manner in addressing them been one of complaint or 
of criticism ? 

A. Not at all. 

(. In what manner did you approach them ? 

A. I believe they would be glad to institute these reforms. 

(. Did they give you reason to believe that they would institute 
them ? 

A. I certainly understood so. 

QQ. Mrs. Lincoln, you speak there of there being one nurse to seventy 
sick women. What was the corps of nurses which they had there ? 

A. Miss Chapin, who told me she was hired as a matron, not a nurse, 
and that she never put on a bandage or dressed a wound. I cannot 
forget that, because it struck me as so extraordinary. She had under 
her a promoted pauper, who was paid $10 a month, who did the things 
that Miss Chapin did not do. This was in the hospital. They had in 
the institution building Mrs, Adams, another matron, they had her 
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daughter, Miss Adams, and they had Mrs. Dacey —I am not sure that 
at this moment she was there, but if not was very shortly supplied. 
She was the laundry matron, and, in addition, had charge of forty- 
seven sick people who could not be accommodated in the hospital. I 
criticised that very severely, because I thought a woman who had 
charge of the laundry ought not to be expected | to have charge of forty- 
six sick people besides. 

Q. Now, Mrs. Lincoln, when you called that matter to the attention 
of the Commissioners, did they say that your suggestions were not well 
taken ? 

A. Oh, not at all. They always seemed disposed to accept my 
suggestions. 

Q. Well, now, that was in December, 1890, when you urged this 
matter of nursing ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When next did you call it to their attention ? 

A. [next called it to their attention on August 5, 1891. 

Q. Yes, and was anything said then — you say August dth ? 

Ae RY eR: 

QQ. Was there any conversation then between Dr. Jenks or the other 
Commissioners and yourself about trained nurses and about the oppor- 
tunity of getting them ? 

A. There was. I said that I believed in having trained nurses, that 
I had seen them in other similar institutions. I spoke especially of 
Blockley Almshouse, which I thought was a very fair parallel; and one 
of the Commissioners who was then present said he didn’t believe in 
trained nurses for that sort of an institution, and that an emergency 
nurse, as he defined her, could not be found to go to Long Island. 

Qe Why ? 

A. Because it was not the sort of place a trained nurse would care to 
be employed. 

Ald. LEE. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to sit here and go all over 
this evidence again. It has been once heard at the second hearing. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I will put in something that has not been heard. 

Ald. LEE. — I am not going to sit here and waste my time in this way, 
after matters have been once goneover. If we do so we will not get 
through until next January. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Oh, yes, we will get through before that. 

Ald. Len. — Not with your method “of procedure here. Lam going 
to ask a ruling upon this — if this evidence is going to be allowed to be 
reviewed, if it is, as one member of the committee I object. It has 
already been gone into and stated clearly. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair thinks a great deal of the testimony 
given by Mrs. Lincoln this afternoon is already familiar and has already 
been testified to by Mrs. Lincoln. There are, nevertheless, some few 
new points of evidence, and if the counsel will be as careful as possible 
to introduce the new evidence and leave out the old — 

Mr. BrANpers. — I shall endeavor to do so. 

Ald. Lrr.— Then he wants to break away from where he is, — on 
August 5, 1891? 

The Wiryess. — I think, perhaps, [can answer Alderman Lee’s ques- 
tion. One reason which I can give for introducing the subject of 
trained nurses, to- day, is, that, as you will remember, Mrs. Evans asked 
what similar institutions trained nurses served i in, and I happen to know 
where they do serve and am glad to mention it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — That has not been gone into, and I will go into it in 
a moment, but there is something more important just now. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, ‘T would like to inquire now if Mr. 
Brandeis is going to come right down to some new evidence, or if he is 
going to have a retxamination of what Mrs. Lincoln has already testi- 
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fied to and which every member of this committee has undoubtedly read 
and probably has heard ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I have no doubt you have heard all she has said, 
but I think likely she will say something you have not heard, if you 
will let her. 

Ald Lrg. — Well, I want to know if we are coming to that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. — I trust that Mr. Brandeis will come to that point. 

Ald. Lee. — I don’t believe in trusting him to do so. I believe in 
making him do so, and as one member of the committee I will vote to 
make him come to it. 

Mr. Branveis. — Well, I have no objection to your vote. 

Mr. Curtis. —I suppose if this is gone over a second time we may 
have to cross-examine a second time. 

Ald. Lege. — And I should object to that, too. 


The Witness. — I shall very soon leave the question of the interview 
of August 5, 1691. Iam quite tired of that myself. 
Ald. Lee. — I have no objection if the witness goes on and testifies 


to something new, but I do want the counsel to break away from the 
present line and get at some new facts. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Do you mean to say that we have put in any papers 
of the Mayor before ? 

Ald. Ler. — The city have them, and undoubtedly we have seen 
copies of them. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I never saw them until the other day. 

Ald. Ler. — That is all right. There are many communications about 
the building that might be given to you and upon which you might try 
to open up another investigation. 

Mr. Branpers. — I haven’t opened this; you did it yourselves. 

Ald. Ler. — I didn’t do it myself. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — You voted for it. 

Ald. LEE. No, I did not. Iam on record in that matter. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I suppose you wanted an investlgation ? 

Ald. LEE. — No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. BrRanpets.) Mrs. Lincoln, you had some correspond- 
ence with Dr. Jenks. Are these copies of the letters which you wrote 
Dr. Jenks on the subject of trained nurses. 

A. They are. . 

Ald. LEE. — Well, I suppose you put those in before, didn’t you, Mr. 
Brandeis P 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — No, I didn’t know of them. 

Ald. Ler. — Why didn’t you put them in ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Because I didn’t know of them. I never knew of 
those letters, because I didn’t have them until now. 

Mr. Curtis. — He didn’t have his case very well in hand. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, we learn as we go on. I daresay Dr. Cogs- 
well will know enough to testify after we get through with our case. 


MancuestTEer, Mass., August 15, 1891. 
Dr. THomas L. JENKsS: 


Dear Sir: Entirely without my solicitation, and without my knowledge, 
a trained nurse from Blockley, the public almshouse in Philadelphia, has 
applied to me to solicit a situation at Rainsford Island. I submit the request 
to your Board, hoping it will receive official attention. 

The nurse’s name is Miss Hogan. She is very competent, and has hada 
large experience. Her present remuneration is, I believe, $30 per month, 
but she would probably expect a higher salary. 

Remembering the generous offer of Dr. Newell to pay for a trained emer- 
gency nurse out of his own pocket, if such could be found to go to Rainsford 
Island, I thought it my duty to inform you of this voluntary offer on the part 
of one who is fully trained and fully competent. 

Will you kindly let me know whether you are prepared to consider it? 
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I alsojasked, Mr.’ Donohoe at his*convenience to forward to me a copy of 
the report which I made to you on August 5. I have not as yet received 
such copy, and should be obliged if you would see that it is sent to me. I 
have fullgnotes of the report, as well as of the interview, but I should like to 
preserve the report as it was presented (for future reference). 


Very truly yours, 


AuIcE N. LINCOLN. 


Then, on the 21st of August, 1891, there is the following : 


Dr. Tuomas L. Jenks, Chairman, Commissioners Public Institutions : 


Dear Sir: Not having received (as I requested) any reply concerning 
the trained nurse whose application for a position at Rainsford I had the 
honor to lay before your Board on August 15, I wish to give you some 
additional information concerning her, for which I am indebted to one of 
the visitors of the State Board of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Hogan has been at Blockley about two years. Her home is in Vir- 
ginia. She has good will-power, is accustomed to control the nurses and 
her insane patients. When, with the latter, when they have shown any ex- 
citement, she has been very calm, perfectly fearless and decided. She has 
been head-nurse in some department nearly all the time she has been at 
Blockley, which shows that her superiors believe in her ability. If she 
should go to Rainsford I believe she would do well there as an organizer.’ 

Knowing, as { do, the need of more and better nurses at Rainsford 
island, I beg you again to consider this offer from a good trained nurse, one 
who has been trained in every department. Dr. Newell thought that none 
such could be found to go to Rainsford island, but here is one who makes the 
offer of her own free will, and who is thoroughly competent. 

The need of more assistance and of trained nurses had been urged upon 
your Board in the published report of the physician formerly at Long Island. 

Will you not consider the possibility of engaging Miss Hogan? An answer 
will greatly oblige 

Yours truly 
ALICE N. LINCOLN. 


Mrs. Lincoln, did you get any answer to that letter ? 

4. OA did not. 

Q. Did Dr. Jenks at any time answer that letter to you orally, if not 
by written reply ? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did he at any time ever say anything to you why he did not em- 
ploy Miss Hogan, or didn’t consider her ? 

A. He did not. 

Mr. Curtis. — That letter should not be presented in this way. 

Mr. BraNnprets. — Well, that is a copy of the letter. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I don’t know whether it is or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets). Is that a copy of the letter you sent ? 

UM PLOAS, 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, we will call upon Dr. Jenks, and you, as his 
counsel, to produce the original. 

Mr. Curtis.— You did not think proper to call on me before you* 
produced that copy. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, I call on you now. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I think it would have been proper for you to 
announce that before you put it in— not putting it right in as you have, 
and not letting me find out about it until this very moment. 

Mr. BRANDEIs. — Then I offer the copy of the following letter : 


Mancuester, Mass., September 17, 1891. 
Dr. Toomas L. JENKs: : 


Dear Sir: 
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Mr. Curtis. — Is that a copy ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — That is a copy of the letter. 

Mr. Curtis. —I object— the original should be produced. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, do it. 

(. Mrs. Lincoln, is this a correct copy of that letter ? 

A. It is. 

Mr. Curtis. — I object. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANbeEts.) Made by you and in ‘your own handwrit- 


Many eg, sit. 

Q. And the letter was mailed to Dr. Thomas L. Jenks? 

A. It was. 

(¥. And it relates to the hospital and the condition of things at Long 
Island ? 

A, - Yes; sir: 

Q. And the abuses there which you found and which you believe 
existed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — I asked to read this copy of the letter. 

Mr. Curtis. —I object to the reading of the copy of the letter. I 
have had no notice to produce the letter until now. And how does Mrs. 
Lincoln know that is a copy? 

The Witness. — Why, I made it. It is in my own handwriting. 

Q. (By Mr. BraNnpets.) Did you make this copy from the original 
before you sent it? 

A. I did. 

Mr. Curtis. — I object, until we have time to pr oduce the original. 

Mr. Branpets. — Well, if we give you the time you would desire to 
produce evidence that we might want, I don’t know how we should 
try our case. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, you should give us an opportunity to produce 
these originals, and you know it, Brother Brandeis. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — ‘Well, if we gave you all the opportunity and the 
time you would want to produce things, I ‘don’t know when it would 
end. Wé have tried to examine the records, examine the books and 
vouchers, and we cannot get them from the Auditor. 

Mr. Curtis. — Does the gentleman claim, Mr. Chairman, that we — 

Ald. LEE. — Well, Mr. Chairman, where are we at? It is pretty 
nearly time that we got down to the evidence and got through. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, I offer this copy of the letter which has been 
sworn to by Mrs. Lincoln. We have been introducing copies right 
along, and if he is now going to stand on the technicality of acourt in 
the matter, I suppose he assumes that his client is a criminal. 

Mr. Curtis. — That is not a technicality of a criminal court. It is 
required in a civil court, in every court, that before producing copies 
you must first request the production of the original. Last night he 
laid great stress upon he fact that what he desired would be allowed 
every ywhere but in a criminal proceeding in a criminal court. He in- 
voked a technicality then, and he now takes the ground that you should 
not stand upon the technicality of a court in this matter. And _ this, 
Mr. Chairman, is something that is required in every court: that due 
notice be given for the production of originals before the introduction 
of copies. 

Mr. BrRANnpets.— And when [ claimed a right that is allowed any- 
where outside of a criminal court, to have Dr. Cogswell placed upon 
the stand, the right was not oranted me. 

Mr. Curtis. — It is a civil court now. 

Mr. Branpets. —I asked the committee to do what was right and 
fair, and not be bound by the technicalities of a criminal court, and I 
ask them not to be bound by mere technicalities in this case. 
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Ald. Lomasnry.— Mr. Chairman, I think it is proper that this copy 
should be allowed to go in, as we have already voted to admit a copy 
of Dr. Cogswell’s answer to the Board of Visitors. 

Ald. Ler. — That was the original. 

Ald. LoMasney. — We had a copy. 

Ald. Lee. — That was the original. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — We have also had acopy of another paper, and I 
move that Mr. Brandeis be allowed to produce this copy in evidence. 

Ald. LEE. —I move now, Mr. Chairman, that we get the original and 
compare it with this copy. I think you can get the original copy, without 
any trouble, if you ask for it. 

Mr. Branpets. — I ask for that. 

Ald. Ler. —I am asking the chairman. I don’t know as you could 
get that if you did ask for it, and I suppose the chairman can. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, sir; and you can, too. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) Mrs. Lincoln, I would like to ask you in 
regard to the letter you sent to the Commissioners. Is this a copy iden- 
tically of that letter ? 

A. Itis, Alderman Barry. It is in my own handwriting. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I withdraw my objections. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) When was it that you copied this letter to 
the Commissioners, or wrote this letter that is here presented — how 
long before you sent the letter ? 

A. Icopied this at the time I sent that one. 

(. That is the only one in your possession ? 

A. Except the original, that is the only one. The original was sent. 

Ald. Leg. — They are both originals. 

Ald. BARRy.— Wait a second. Iam asking this question myself. 

(. Then you made a copy from the original, and this is that copy, 
herer 

A Ves Sit, 

Ald. BARRy. —I do not object to its going in, whether we have the 
original or not. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) You don’t know whether you sent the original, 
or kept the original and sent the copy — you wrote both at fhe same 
time P 

A. Well, I couldn’t write two letters at once. 

(. But the same day? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. It is all straight. 

Ald. LoMAsNEY. — It appears that General Donohoe has been directed 
by the Commissioners not to give the original papers, only to give 
copies, and even if we did ask General Donohoe he couldn’t produce the 
original papers, because the Commissioners have instructed him to 
simply make copies. That was his statement before the Board of 
Aldermen. 

Ald. Dever. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I understand that the counsel on 
the other side has withdrawn his objection. 

The CHarrmMan.— Mr. Curtis has withdrawn his objection, and if 
there is no objection on the part of the Committee these copies will go 
in as evidence. 

No objection was made. 

Mr. Brandeis read the following : 


MancuHEstTER, Mass., Sept. 17, 1891. 
Dr. Tuomas L. JENKs: 


Dear Srr: By your permission I visited the islands yesterday, and there 
are one or two matters to which I wish to call your attention. These chiefly 
concern the hospital on Rainsford Island. 

I am aware that the building is old, and will before long be vacated, but 
so long as it stands there is no reason why it should not be kept as clean and 
made as comfortable as possible. 
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Although the floors and beds were cleaner than on our previous visit, there 
were marks of vermin on the walls, and on one bed which we cxamined. 

I saw only two basins, a small number where there are so many sick 
people, and although a clean roller towel was hanging up the patients had 
very few individual towels. The matron began by saying that every woman 
had a towel, but a careful search having revealed only two, and a rag which 
did duty as such, Miss Chapin said she only gave towels to such women as 
were diseased, and therefore not allowed to use the roller towel. Miss 
Chapin also refused to show us the attic until I mentioned that I had per- 
mission to go anywhere from your Board, when she asked the doctor if she 
could unlock it, it having been closed by order of the superintendent. As 
one old woman, a ward tender, or night watch, was locked in there, it 
would seem very unsafe in case of fire. 

I have nothing against Miss Chapin, but I have said publicly that she is 
unfit for the position she holds, and I wish to say the same to the Board. 

Miss McDonald, her assistant, washes the wounds, and gives out the 
medicines. If you could have been present yesterday, and I think you 
would have realized the unfitness of Miss Chapin for the place, and I beg 
you once more to consider the expediency of giving the poor women who are 
in her charge a matron who shall be a nurse as well. 

Things were very different at Long Island, where many of the women 
produced towels at once on being asked for them. 

Also Miss O’Brien has never made the slightest difficulty in our see- 
ing and conversing with patients, in or out of her hearing. 

Miss Chapin, ever since I first visited her wards, has kept a most careful 
watch on me or those who have been with me, and yesterday gave us no 
chance to speak alone with the patients. 

The other matter to which I wish to call your attention was the insufficient 
arrangements for washing, provided in the attics at Rainsford. The women 
there have to come to one of the lower wards to wash, and as there are 
seventy or eighty women, it is a serious question. I was glad to see a new 
tub at Long Island, but it is not yet in such order that it can be used. 


Yours truly, 
ALIcE N. LIncoun. 


Now, that was September 17. Now, after that, in December, 1891, 
did you again have a conversation with Dr. Jenks on this subject of 
attendence ? ® 

ia. did: 

Q. Had there been any change up to that time that you remember ? 

A. No, I don’t think there had. 

Q. Well, when you complained to Dr. Jenks in December, 1891, 
what did he say in regard to more attendance ? 

A. He said that they could have all the help they needed; in other 
words, that the superintendent was to blame in not asking for more 
help if it was needed. 

Q. Now,in March, 1892, when you sent those suggestions, in pur- 
suance of the Mayor’s request, for his special committee, you again 
urged more nurses and a training-school ? 

A. Idid. I frequently urged it. It isa want that still exists. 

Q. It had not been remedied there up to your request of December, 
1890 ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. And subsequently to that time, or the time of the visiiors, report, 
have you urged it upon the Commissioners ? 

A. Since 1892? 

(year yY 68: 

A. Yes, in 1893, I remember a conversation on the first of March 
with Dr. Jenks in regard to a new hospital, and I remember saying to 
him that when we had a new hospital I thought it would be an excel- 
lent time to introduce a system of trained nursing. 

(. What did he say to that ? 
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A. I don’t think Dr. Jenks dissented. 

Q. Did he suggest that it would require an enabling act or any 
special legislation to have trained nurses or a school for training nurses 
at Long Island? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Well, they have introduced some more murses at Long Island ? 

A. They have, in consequence of having a new hospital. They have 
not only Miss O’Brien, who was before in charge of one ward, but three 
others 

(). But the Board of Visitors still recommends more ? 

Anny LS: 

Q. Mrs. Lincoln, Dr. Cogswell says in his report, in his answer to 
the Board of Visitors Report of February 16, that there never was any 
shortage of milk except in the months of May and December, 1893. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, now — 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Yes, he does. 

Ald. Ler. — Iam not saying anything about that. I was just going 
to inquire if we are going to have this subject of milk again. I “have 
just been reading about it here in the earlier heari ings. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Well, Mr. Lee, we are just going into Dr. Cog's- 
well’s statement of March 1. That is all we have from Dr. Jogswell 
here. We have not been able to get him on the stand. 

Mr. Curtis. — Not as your own witness, but he will be here later. 

Ald. LEE. — I have got a few questions that I want to ask him myself, 
Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. BranveEts. — Of Dr. Cogswell? 

Ald: Ler. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branveis. — Then I feel sure that we will get him. 

Q. Dr. Cogswell’s remark, Mrs. Lincoln, was this: 

‘Out of nearly 25,000 quarts of milk ordered for the hospital, there 
has been furnished all but about 400 quarts, and nearly all of this came 
a few days in May and two weeks of last December.” 

Now, Mrs. Lincoln, had ree heard of any complaints in regard to 
milk earlier than May, 1893 } 

A. Iam almost ashamed ‘to mention the subject of milk here, it has 
been so repeatedly brgught up before the Committee. 

Q. Well, when dic you first call the attention of the Commissioners 
to this scarcity of milk which had become almost a byword in regard to 
Long Island ? 

A. December, 1890. 

Mr. Curtis. — Are you trying Dr. Cogswell? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Not trying Dr. Cogswell or the Commissioners. We 
are trying the institution and its management. 

Q. You called it to the attention of the Commissioners in Decem- 
ber, 1890? 


Ary Lidid. 

(. And you talked to them on the subject of nursing in the hospital ? 
i, LPS) Sirs 

Q. And the care and attention of the nurses? . 

Ae. 8. 


Q. Well, what did they say about it then ? 

A. Well, there has always been the same reply, and they couldn’t 
understand why there wasn’t enough milk; that enough milk would be 
furnished; and I have made so many complaints about the milk, I 
think it has been the most universal subject of complaint from the in- 
mates, the patients — 

Q. In the papers? 

A. No, to the Commissioners. 

Q. Well, did you talk about it to the Commissioners before you said 
anything about it in the ‘* Herald,” ‘* Post,” or ‘* Transcript” ? 
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A. Idid; I thought it so extraordinary that it should be so difficult 
to procure an article of ordinary household diet, but an interview of 
December, 1891, is particularly fixed in my memory. 

B. Who was that interview with? 

A. Dr. Jenks, held at Long Island. 

Q. You and he were there together ? 

A. Yes, sir; and Dr. Harkins was there present. I told Dr. Jenks 
that there had been this continual complaint of the shortness of milk, 
that there was not enough for the patients, and Dr. Jenks asked Dr. 
Harkins what was becoming of the milk, what was happening to the 
milk, and Dr. Harkins said the milk was being sold. 

Ns Being sold? 

Being sold. 

a. Did Dr. Harkins deny in any way that there was a shortage ? 

Not at all. Dr. Harkins admitted it, and deplored it. 

n Did Dr. Jenks question the shortage ? 

He did. He said he couldn’t understand why there should bea 
ene of milk. 

‘He asked for an explanation ?P 

A He asked for an explanation from Dr. Harkins. 

Q. Did Dr. Harkins give him an explanation ? 

A. He did. 

re What did he say ? 

He said the milk was being sold. 

a What did Dr. Jenks then say, if anything? 

Dr. Jenks then said to Dr. Harkins, ‘‘ I wish you to see after this 
ieee no milk is diverted from its proper channel.” I remember that very 
well. 

Q. Now, that was in December, 1891? 

Aa) Ves: 

Q. Well, did you find that the shortage of milk continued ? 

oe eG 

Q. In spite of this direction of Dr. Jenks? 

Ane, Lids 

(. Tow soon afterwards did you find that there was a shortage ? 

A. I think on every visit. 

(. You heard the same complaints that you heard before ? 

A. I heard the same complaint. 

Q. From Dr. Harkins also ? 

A. From Dr. Harkins. 

QQ. And did you call it to the attention of the Commissioners after 
at 

A 
Q. 


I did. 
Did they suggest any method of preventing this diversion of 
milk from the proper * channel ? 

A. There always has been the answer that they could not understand 
why there was not enough milk. I spoke last spring — 

Q. Did they tell you “whether milk continued to be sold or not? 

A. No. That is the only occasion on which I have had any occasion 
about milk being sold. I never taxed them with that. It came out 
quite unexpectedly to me. But I did complain on July 14, 1893. 

QQ. Again on this subject of milk ? 

A. Again on this subject of milk. This was to Dr. Devlin. Dr. 
Jenks and Mr. Devlin were in the office together. Dr. Jenks soon 
went out and I spoke to Mr. Devlin. I said there was still this old com- 
plaint about milk, and I had understood that the forty-seven women who 
were in Mrs. Dacey’s ward at Long Island received only two quarts a 
day, and that there was not enough milk for the mothers and children. 

Q. Well, what did Mr. Devlin and Dr. Jenks say ? 
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A. Dr. Jenks had left the room. Mr. Devlin said he would inquire 
about it. 

(. Well, did you find that after that interview there was any im- 
provement in the condition of the milk crop ? 

A. I found this winter it was worse than ever. That was July 
14, 1883. The first complaint, after I came back to Long Island this 
winter, was that there wasn’t enough milk for patients. I might say I 
heard it the summer before I came back, because the night Joseph 
Murray died, I knew the milk had been short, and that it had been cut 
off from Joseph Murray. 

Q. How did you know it ? 

A. It was written to me by one of the inmates, and I verified it 
afterwards. I was interested in Joseph Murray. I should like to 
speak about the butter, if I may, Mr. Brandeis, because it comes in 
naturally with milk. Mrs. Evans has said that the taste of the butter 
was an experience. I should say that it is an experience also to smell 
the butter, and that I think the odor that Mrs. Evans spoke of in the 
dining-room is caused by the rancid butter used there. Mr. Brownell 
testified that he found the odor of the butter very disagreeable. On 
December 9, 1891, I went down to Long Island with a lady, who went 
with me to the dining-room, and could not stay there because the smell 
of the butter was dis: vereeable. It hangs around the dining-room. 
The butter is uneatable, and I want to call if to the attention of the Com- 
mittee, because I believe that is a thing that should be remedied. 

Q. (By Ald. DEVER.) Was it butter or butterine ? 

A. Well, Mr. Dever, I think it was butter. 

Ald. Ler. — Butterine is good. 
es, that is my opinion. 

Q. (By Mr. BrRaNnpeEts.) Did you ever call that to the attention of 
the Commissioners ? 

I did. 

Who to? ; 
I think to all three ? 

When? 

I spoke of it at that time? 

What time ? 

December 9, 1891. 

At that same interview at which — 

At which I spoke of the milk. 

At which the milk was to be kept within its proper channels. 
You did speak to the Commissioners about it ? 

A. Ispoke to Dr. Jenks. 

Q. What did he say about the butter ? 

A. He said he didn’t understand why there should be a disagreeable 
odor to the butter, because it was good quality butter, that they paid 
enough for it to have it good. 

Q. (By Ald. DEVER. 7 I would like to ask Mrs. Lincoln a question. 
Did you ever make any complaint to the Inspector of Milk about the 
butter down there? 

As esiNO: Sir. 

Q. Did you ever have any tulk with him about the butter down 
there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Or the milk ? 

A. No, sir. I wish nowI had. It would have been a very good 
idea. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Did you ever complain in the public 
prints about the butter before you called it to the attention of the Com- 
missioners ? 

A. I think not. 


BeBe RD 
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Q. You called it to their attention that they might remedy it ? 

A. Idid. I thought it was an accident at first that the butter should 
be so bad. 

(. But you found it to continue bad ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did, and, as I say, I think that is the cause of the bad 
smell in the dining-room which the visitors have spoken of. 

Ald. Ler. — Through on butter ? 

The Witness. — Yes, sir; through, on butter. 


(The hearing was adjourned, on motion of Alderman Lee, at 6 o’clock 
P.M. to Friday, May 18, at 2 o’clock P.M.) 
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SIXTEENTH HEARING. 


FripAy, May 18, 1894. 
The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding, and all the members present. 


Mrs. ALicE N. LINCOLN. — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mrs. Lincoln, on what date did you first 
complain to Dr. Jenks or his fellow-Commissioners of the absence of a 
drum to destroy vermin ? 

A. I think it was on the 9th of January, 1891. 

Q. Ninth of January P 

A. December 9, 1891. 

Q. When did you first complain to Dr. Jenks or the other Commis- 
sioners about the lack of an ambulance at Long Island ? 

A. On December 9, 1891. 

(Q. When did you first complain to them specifically about the soiled 
bed linen P 

A. On the same date. 

Q. December 9, 1891 ? 

Ae es: 

(. When did you first complain to them as to the lack of bathing 
facilities ? 

A. 1 complained in December, 1890. 

(. And when about the lack of screens in bathing ? 

A. The same date — in December, 1890. There was but one tub for 
thirty patients. 

Q. Now, you put in evidence, yesterday, Mrs. Lincoln, a letter 
which you wrote in pursuance of the Mayor’s suggestion, containing 
thirteen different abuses that existed at Long Island which you wanted 
the special committee to take into consideration. How many of those 
did the special committee point out in their report and recommend the 
correction of ? 

A. Twelve. 

(. And which one of them did they not mention ? 

A. Benches out of doors. 

Q. That is, the outdoor benches. Had there been any complaint 
which you called to the attention of the Commissioners prior to March, 
1892, which had been remedied ? 

A. Yes. They had supplied a separate room for the dying; they had 
furnished more towels; they had provided a drum to destroy vermin, 
and they had furnished a watchman for night attendance. 

Q. Hadn't they, at your request, also, removed the sick from the 
attic ? 

A. They had. I requested that on January 31st. 

Q. Of what year? 

A. 18—lIcan give you that ina moment. I had complained of that 
in 1890. 

Q. What time ? 

A. The 31st day of January. When an interview took place with 
Dr. Jenks, Mr. Prescott, and Mr. Galvin present, at 14 Beacon street, 
Mr. Galvin said that the attic was a very unfit and unsuitable place for 
the women and urged that they should be removed. Dr. Jenks con- 
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sented to it. Mr. Galvin said that the women would be removed on 
the first fine day, which was February 2, 1891. 

Q. They were removed? 

A. ‘They were removed. 

Q. That is, very soon after your complaint ? 

Very soon afterwards — the first fine day. 

Q. Did the attic remain unused ? 

A. It did for some time, but I was much shocked on going down 
March 1, 1893, to find that attic again in use. 

(QQ. That i is, the attic they had abandoned at your suggestion ? 

A. The one they had abandoned, and it was really never intended 
for use. 

Q. Mrs. Lincoln, there was some testimony here about not taking 
the children out during last winter from October to March. Did you 
ever make any complaint to the Cominissioners about that subject ? 

ene ar did, 

Q. When? 

A. I complained last spring. The women were removed from 
Rainsford Island to Long Island on April 7, 1895, and I went down 
there and found the children in one ward. ‘There were thirteen children 
and twelve mothers, and [ said that I thought they ought to go out of 
doors: and I complained to the matrons and the matrons, said ‘that they 
could not take them out of doors, because they are obliged to go with 
their mothers, to watch them; that that absorbed fhe time of the 
mothers, and that the mothers were needed to do the work of the insti- 
tution ; that they were the most able-bodied people they had there to do 
the work. 

Q. That was the spring of 1593? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, did you make any complaint to the Commissioners on that 
point ? 


A. Idid. I went down on July 11 and I found that the children 
had been out only three times in ten days i in the month of July, and that 
seemed to me so extraordinary and unjust to the children that I went on 
the 14th of July to complain about it to the Commissioners, and I saw 
Mr. Devlin. 

@. What took place at that interview ? 

A. Mr. Devlin said he thought it would be a great deal better for 
the children to go out of doors if it was a possible thing, but he also 
said the same thing that I heard at the islands, that there was the diffi- 
culty about sending the women out, that they were needed to do the 
work. I suggested “then that the children could be sent out in baby 
carriages with some of the old inmates, some of the old women there, 
perfectly able-bodied and able to go around and wheel the carriages, 
and I said, if I remember rightly, that I was willing to give the ear- 
riages, half a dozen, anyway, or a dozen; that I had money left from 
the rocking-chair fund, and that [ was ready to give the carriages. 
Mr. Devlin said he would call it to the attention of the Board. I after- 
wards saw Mr. Devlin and he said he had called it to the attentionof the 
Board, and that they had not considered it necessary to act upon it. 

Q. Did you make any offer to Mr. Devlin, Dr. Jenks, or the other 
Commissioners, in regard to more comfortable chairs for the old men 
in the infirmary ? 


A. Idid. 

@. When? 

A. Ithink I made it more than once, but I know I fiade it a year 
ago 


Q. To whom ? 
A. Ithink I suggested that to both Mr. Pilsbury and Mr. Devlin. 
Mr. Pilsbury replied that they were going to furnish them themselves. 
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I did that because I had then extra money left from the rocking-cha j3 
fund and I should be very glad to do something in that dir ection. As 
I found that the ages of the men in the infir mary at Long Island came 
not very far from seventy years, I thought it would be a very v nice thing to 
give them rocking-chairs, also, and Mr. Pilsbury said the Commis- 
sioners intended to furnish them with comfortable chairs, and they did 
so March 8, this year. 
. March 8, 1894 ? 
Aon) ess airs 
Q. You saw them down there ? 
. Yes, sir; one year from the time I suggested it. 
. When was it you made the offer to furnish them ? 
A. A year before that. 

‘ Exactly a year before ? 

Just about a year before. I spoke of that more than once. 
That is why I cannot fix the date. 

Q. There has been a great deal of talk here about the drunkenness 
of Mr. Smith, the acting “deputy, down here. Did you make any com- 
plaint on that score ? 

A. Idid. I complained to Dr. Cogswell. 

Q. When? 

A. On the 21st of November, 1893. 

(Q. What did you say or do? 

A. Dr. Cogswell said—I began by saying that it was a universal 
complaint, not made by one person but by many, that Mr. Smith was 
frequently under the influence of liquor. Dr. Cogswell said that Smith 
was hard upon the men and that they didn’t like him, and that that was 
the reason they complained — that there was nothing i in it. 

Q. And it was after that that you spoke to the Mayor about it, as 
you testified ? 

A. Yes. Ialso spoke to the Commissioners about it. 

(J. After speaking to Dr. Cogswell ? 

A. Yes. I thought it was proper to call it to the attention of the 
superintendent first. 

(Q. Now, how many times did you call these matters or various, 
matters, to the attention of the Commissioners orally? You have put 
in certain letters ? 

A. Ihave the dates. 

Q. Yes — what are they ? 

A. First between May and November, 1891 —I cannot fix the date 
of that — but the first interview I have here is Dec. 17, 1890; on Jan. 
BL 180 L; on Aug. 5,189): om Deer? 1801: on ee su 71 so lsc organi 
22, 1892; on March 1, 1893; on July 14, 1893; on Jan. 2, 1894; on 
Feb. 10, 1894; on Feb. 12, 1894; and on Feb. 27, 1894. 

Q. And were those the only times when you called matters to the 
attention of the Commissioners orally ? 

A. No, they were not. I met the Commissioners frequently at 
different times in Boston, on the street, on the boat, in different places, 
and spoke of the different things which I thought ought to be remedied. 
These were simply the days when I made some record of it, that I 
called matters to their attention. 

Q. Ina more formal way? 

A. Ina more formal way. 

(Q. How many times did you write letters to the papers in which you 
set forth at greater length these various abuses to which you called 
attention ? 

A. Thirty-five times. 

Q. Thirty-five times ? 

A. Thirty-five times. 

(. And in what papers did these appear ? 
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A. Sometimes in the ‘‘ Transcript,” sometimes in the ‘‘ Herald,” 
once, I think, in the ‘‘ Post.” 

Q. And in the ‘‘ Globe,” also, I think ? 

A. And in the ‘ Globe.” 

Q. Did other persons also write and discuss the matters in the 
papers P 

A. Yes, there were eighteen other articles by different individuals. 

(. Relating to these various abuses ? 

A. Relating to these abuses which had been complained of but not 
remedied. 

Q. You have testified and Mrs. Evans testified to a considerable 
number of abuses which had been remedied, mostly since Jan. 1, 1894. 
What are the principal abuses that you have called attention to that 
have not yet been remedied ? 

A. The greatest evils of all—the absence of classification and the 
need of occupation for able-bodied paupers. 

(. And those were the ones you called attention to first, in 1890 ? 

A. They were. 

Q. Mrs. Lincoln, there has been some testimony as to the lack 
of instruments and of the doctors who had had to use their own instru- 
ments. I think it was Dr. Parker whom they testified to as having 
said that. Did any other physician who has been there recently make 
complaint of the same kind ? 

eno. 6S, 

Q. Who? 

A. Dr. Murphy. Dr. Murphy spoke one day when I was on the 
boat with him this autumn of the need of more instruments, and in fact 
showed me two artery forceps which he had bought himself, told me 
that it cost $3.19 for the two, and that he had bought them because 
there were not enough in the island hospital; and I said to him, and 
another person said, ‘*‘ Why didn’t you make a requisition for them?” 
And he said there were a good many other things lacking, and that he 
thought the simplest way was to get them himself. 

@. Dr. Murphy. He was the assistant physician at the $500 
salary ? 

A ey BS; 

Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Mrs. Lincoln, you testified yesterday in re- 
gard to the nursing. Did you testify to that on the previous exam- 
ination P 

A. I believe so. 

Q. You testified yesterday in regard to milk. Did you testify to 
that previously ? 

vs Wide AEST 

@. And in regard to cleanliness, had you testified to that previously ? 

A; Yes. 

Q. In regard to the screens in the bath-room — had you testified to 
that previously ? 

ee LY 6S. 

Q. In regard to the separation of the dying, did you testify to that 
previously ? 

eek Gs Hit. 

QQ. In regard to the classification on removal from Long Island 
to Rainsford, did you testify to that ? 

et Yes, but I shall keep on testifying to classification until it is 
made. 

AR oe you testified recently about the small-pox hospital ? 

Ash, Udid, 

Q. In regard to the room for the maternity cases ? 
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A. I did. 

Q. In regard to the butter ?P 

A. Iam not sure about the butter. I may have, Mr. Curtis, and I 
may not. 

QQ. Ijust wanted to make sure that you had testified at a previous 
time in regard to these things. 

A: DidTs i anything about the butter ? 

rs ae eave. 

et Ohy yes — I didn’t go into it so fully. 

Q. In regard to the ill-smelling wards ? 


Yes. 
Q. In regard to the drum for vermin ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. In regard to the bathing facilities ? 
Ary ese 
Q. In regard to the ambulance ? 
A. -Yes. 
Q. In regard to the chairs? 
A. Yes. 


Q. In regard to the instruments ? 
I don’t think so. 

(¥. And in regard to Smith’s drunkenness ? 

An ae6S: 

Q. Then, Mrs. Lincoln, I have already cross-examined you on those 
subjects, I believe { p 

ASM Gs. SIT. 

Are l0) T will not presume upon the time of the Committee by going 
on with them again. Now, in regard to your suggestion, that a nurse 
at Blockley Almshouse should be employed, what disposition was made 
of that request ? 

A. Iam not sure — I don’t know. 

(. Didn’t you receive a letter from Mr. Donohoe in regard to it ? 

A. Ihave no recollection of any such letter. 

QQ. And didn’t you write a letter to him in regard to it? 

A. Yes, I wrote a letter in which I asked that General Donohoe 
would be kind enough to furnish me with an account of my interview 
with the Commissioners, August 5, 1881, to which I received two re- 
plies — first, that General Donohoe had not been able to send the paper 
I asked for, but would do so as soon as he could, and then another one. 
But I don’t remember anything about Miss Hogan in that. 

Q. Is that a copy of the letter you wrote to General Donohoe about 
it? (showing copy to witness). 

aA Gey. OSs 

Q. Referred to Dr. Newell, wasn’t it ? 

A. I believe the question asked me yesterday was whether I had 
ever received any reply from Dr. Jenks, my letter being to him. 

Q. The question I wish to ask you is, whether you had ever re- 
ceived any reply from Mr. Donohoe as to what had been done about 
that nurse you recommended? 

A. Well, I see from that that it was referred to Dr. Newell, but I 
never received any reply. I don’t consider that a reply. 

QQ. Itis a reply to your letter to Mr. Donohoe? 

A. Yes, sir; but I don’t consider that a reply to my letter about a 
trained nurse. 

Q. This is as follows: 

MANCHESTER, Mass., August 26, 1891. 
Mr. Micuageu T. DONOHOE: 
Dear Sir: I have to thank you fortwo letters stating that my communi- 


cations respecting a trained nurse was referred to Dr. Newell. Your second 
letter crossed mine. 
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Will you kindly send me the promised copy of my report to the Commis- 
sioners this week, if possible, and oblige, 
Yours truly, 


ALICE N. LINCOLN. 


A. I never received any reply. 

Q. Now, do you know whether Dr. Newell ever did anything about 
that or not? 

A. I don’t know. I only know I never received any reply in regard 
to the trained nurse, and she was afterwards engaged at the Childs’ 
Hospital in Philadelphia, and I think we lost an opportunity in not en- 
gaging her here 

Q. "Do you know where the papers are relating to that matter, now? 

Dee NO8Ir, 

(). Your letter from Manchester, Mass., of August 15, 1891, which 
has been put in evidence, of which I have a copy here, is addressed to 
Dr. Thomas L. Jenks personally, not as chairman of the Board. 

A. Lintended that it should be addressed to him as chairman of the 
Board. 

Q. Well, it is addressed to him personally, is it not ? 

A. Well, itis — that is, I have not said, ‘* Chairman of Commnis- 
sioners of Public Institutions.” 

Q. Your letter of September 17 is abet ha to Dr. Jenks person- 
ally, is it not ? 

Any 6s.) Sir. 

(. Then you put in two letters yesterday, one from the Mayor to 
you, your letter in reply, and the letter from Mr. Morton Prince, secre- 
tary of the special committee. Do you know whether those letters 
ever reached the Commissioners or not? 

A. I don’t. 

Q. Now, you spoke yesterday about a Miss Chapin. I didn’t quite 
gather what you said about her, but understood you to say that she was 
a poor nurse? 

A. Isaid that she was a matron who had charge of seventy women 
in the small-pox hospital on Rainsford Island. 

Q. Well, didn’t you make some further remark about it ? 

Agu Venssit.chl did. 

Q. I didn’t quite remember it. All I remembered was the name. 

A. You have sucha good memory, Mr. Curtis. 

Q. If you will kindly tell me what that was. 

A. I think I said that Miss Chapin said she was engaged as a mat- 
ron, not a nurse. 

Q@. And didn’t you give some opinion as to her qualifications as a 
nurse ? 

A. You have it there — I should be glad to hear it. 

(. Well, didn’t you yesterday —I may be wrong on that. You 
gave an opinion of her yesterday as a nurse P 

. Perhaps I did. 

Q. Well, what is that opinion ? 

A. I said I thought she was not fitted for pe elie So 

Q. Now, you knew Dr. Harkins was there 


AL UMY es, 

Q. You think pretty well of him as a physician | P 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). You knew Dr. McLaughlin ? 

Ace paY OR. 

Q. Think pretty well of him as a physician? 

A. I didn’t know him as a physician. 

Q. Didn't you know him while he was a physician at Rainsford 


Is] and | p 
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valasphs ie Loy 
Q. You have known him since ? 
Have seen him once since. 

Q. Didnt you see him on your visits to Rainsford Island ? 

A. I don’t think I ever did. But I am quoting Miss Chapin’s own 
remark, when I say she was engaged as m: \tron, not a nurse, and that 
she never washed a wound or put on a bandage. 

Q. See if you ever saw this before, Mrs. Lincoln? 

A. I have seen that. 

a You have seen that before ? 

stOh. ves. 

0. Who was this Miss Chapin ? 

A. She said she was en gaged as a matron, not a nurse. 

Q. Well, do you know anything about her family before she went 
there, know. anything about her before she went? 

A. I heard —no, not of my own knowledge. I never saw her before 
I went there. Mr. Devlin asked me the question if I had anything 
against Miss Chapin. I had not; but it seemed to me that in a hospital 
with seventy people you wanted some one who was a nurse, not simply 
a& matron. 

(. You sj oke of Miss O’Brien, I think, quite favorably as a nurse ? 

ee Ldids 

Q. And you know Miss Sheehan ? 

A. Iknow Miss Sheehan slightly, Mr. Curtis. 

(J. Do you know anything about her capacity as a nurse ? 

A. No, I cannot honestly say I do. 

Q. Miss McNamara ? 

A. Slightly. 

Q. And her qualifications as a nurse ? 

Not well enough to speak of them. 

(J. Have you talked to these nurses in regard to testifying here ? 

A. I never said a word to Miss Sheehan about it. I asked Miss 
McNamara if some woman in her ward had been obliged to do without 
clothing, and she said it was true. 

(QQ. Did you talk to her in regard to testifying here ? 

A. Itold her I had heard she was going to be called, and she said 
she didn’t know whether she was or not. ‘That is all the conversation 
we had on the subject. I never asked her to testify, if that is what you 
mean. 

(. You have been in the habit, while in the hospital, of ordering - 
the nurses to give the patients medicine ? 

Have I? 

Yes? 

Never. 

Nor clothing ? 

Why, of course not. 

Who gave you the information as to Smith’s drunkenness ? 

Inmates. 

Inmates ? 

Inmates — a number of them. 

Anybody else ? 

McCaffrey spoke of it, but not at the time I had spoken to Dr. 

Cogswell. It was a matter of common talk, Mr. Curtis. You could 
hardly go to Long Island without hearing of the drunkenness of Smith. 

I should not have presumed to call the notice of the superintendent to 

it if I had not felt it was a matter he must know about, because every- 

body else did. 

Q. Now, on the former occasion when you were on the stand, I asked 
you if you had ever been on any Board of Directors of any other hos- 
pital, and I understood you to say no. 
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A. I have not. 

Q. What was your connection with the Children’s Hospital ? 

A. Inever had any connection with the Children’s Hospital, except 
that I have taken a good many patients there. 

(. You made some charges against Sister Therese there ? 

A. No, my husband made them, I did not. 

Q. Didn’t you testify ? 

A. No, never. 

Q. You weren’t interested in that? 

A. Iwas interested simply because my husband was a director of 
the Children’s Hospital. 

Q. What was the result of that investigation ? 

A. He complained that the hospital was too expensively run, and 
the expenses were reduced about $2,000 per annum after he made the 
complaint. : 

QQ. Did you make any complaint against Sister Therese ? 

A. No, [never made any complaint. It was not my place to do so, 
because I had nothing to do with the hospital. 

(. Wasn't one of the charges against Sister Therese — 

Ald. Lomasney. -—I would like to know what we are investigating. 
She said she had nothing to do with investigating the Children’s Hos- 
pital and Sister Therese; says that was a matter her husband was in- 
terested in. She didn’t do it, and what her husband did she is not re- 
sponsible for. 

Mr. Curtis. —I don’t know whether the fact that she made com- 
plaints and has written articles to the newspapers about institutions has 
anything to do with the investigation. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — It has a good deal to do with the investigation. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Well, it seems to me an outside institution, a 
religious institution, should not be brought in here, when the lady says 
she made no charges and had nothing to do with it. 

The Witness. — I shall be very happy to answer Mr. Curtis’ ques- 
tion. I never wrote an article to the papers about the Children’s Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Curtis. — I suppose if it could be shown that this witness had 
made other complaints of other institutions on groundless charges it 
might have some weight? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The counsel has a perfect right to ask the witness 
the question as to whether she has made charges against another hos- 
pital, and — 

Mr. Curtis. — I withdraw it. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Oh, you withdraw it; you see that if is obviously 
improper. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like a ruling on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The counsel has a right to ask the witness whether 
or no she presented charges. If she did present charges against any 
other hospital, it is perfectly proper for the counsel to ask her what 
those charges were; but if she states that she did not present charges 
and took no interest in the charges whatsoever, it seems to the Chair 
that the questions as to what those charges were are not proper ques- 
tions to be answered by this witness. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) You did not testify, then, at that investiga- 
tion ? 

A. I didn’t testify. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I move that all matters relating to 
the Children’s Hospital be stricken from the record as having nothing 
to do with the case at all. She says she didn’t prefer any charges, and 
I don’t see why we should go into it. 

Ald. SANForD. — Let it stay there, Alderman. If we strike out from 
the record all that doesn’t belong there we will have a small record. 
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Ald. LomAsnNEyY. — Well, I withdraw the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I think anything that has gone into the records in 
the matter will make very little difference in the case. 

The WitNEss. — If the records stand I want the word ‘* groundless ” 
withdrawn. The charges were not groundless. They were well sub- 
stantiated by Mr. Lincoln, but not by me. I object to that one word. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Now, you spoke about the bill of 1894, and, 
as I understood you, said that there had been no prior attempt made to 
obtain legislation ? 

A. I think, if I remember rightly, Mr. Curtis, I said I was not aware 
that any effort had ever been made. 

(. ‘Then I misunderstood you. Have you seen the bill reported to 
this Legislature ? 

A. Ihave; I havea copy of it here. 

Qe D0 you consider it any advance over the present ? 

A. I do, because there is permission to restrict diet. 


REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mrs. Lincoln, Mr. Curtis enumerated a 
large number of abuses you had testified to yesterday, and asked you 
whether you had testified to them on a previous occasion, on your first 
examination. You said you had. [ask you whether at that time you 
testified specifically to the complaints being made to Dr. Jenks and the 
other Commissioners, as you do now. 

A. No. I did not. 

Q. Did you then testify specifically to the dates of those complaints ? 

A. No, I did not. 


Q. . That is all. 
A. I want to say, if I may have one moment before I leave the stand, 


that I was asked upon the previous examination a great many times 
where I fixed the blame. I did not think it was my province to fix the 
blame. It belongs with this committee to fix the blame wherever they 
see fit to place it, but | thought there had been blame from the begin- 
ning, I want to assert now. I felt very strongly that such a condition 
of thin gs could not exist in our public institutions unless some one was 
to blame. Now, as you all know, there was a Board of unpaid directors 
before. When those men were removed and three other men were put 
in I felt that they were given a grand opportunity to remedy some of 
the things that were wrong in the institutions of Boston, and, because I 
have been asked so many times, ‘‘ Where do you put the blame?” I 
want to say now that I think the blame rests primarily with the three 
men who are in charge of the institutions. 

The Cuarrman. — It is not for the witness to judge the case. 

The Wirness. — Certainly not. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — There are several witnesses whom we have called 
for the day relative to a specific matter, and I shall ask at a later time 
in the hearing an opportunity to put in those witnesses, giving Mr. Cur- 
tis, of course, an ample opportunity of answering upon the matter in 
regard to which I may want to offer the witnesses at that time. They 
should have been here to- day. They were summoned for last night and 
we did not have a hearing, and I daresay they will be here later ‘to- -day. 
Other than that, we have felt that, although there area great many other 
witnesses whom we have thought of calling and could call now, the in- 
vestigation has been so much prolonged ‘and the testimony of those. 
other witnesses would be in corroboration of the testimony which has 
already been given, it would be imposing upon the Board to introduce 
this evidence now, before the evidence which we have introduced has 
been in any way shaken or in any way contradicted. 

Mr. Curtis. — I do not object, of course, to that arrangement, but I 
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think it is only fair to me that I should know the names of the wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — When we produce them, we will see that you will 
have ample opportunity, the fullest opportunity to answer. Mrs. Evans 
tells me there is something she wants to say, and I shall ask your con- 
sent to allow her to take the stand now. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH G. EVANS. — Recalled. 


The Witness. —I am sorry to trespass upon your time again, 
gentlemen, but in looking over my testimony the other evening I find 
that I have made a mistake upon one point, and I would like an oppor- 
tunity to correct it. I found that Mr. Curtis had asked me if Dr. Parker 
had told me that Dr. Cogswell had discharged the syphilitic patients, 
and I think I said that he had told me, and then I saw that Mr. Curtis 
made a point of it. I didn’t much notice at the time what he was after, 
but I afterwards thought it over and found that Dr. Parker had told 
me that they were dischar ged, but did not tell me of his own personal 
knowledge that Dr. Cogswell was responsible for the discharge. I 
know that for this reason: at our committee meeting, when we were 
preparing the special report of February 16, the question arose, ‘* Do 
you know as a fact, or is it known as a fact, that Dr. Cogswell was 
personally responsible, that he discharged those people?” I answered, 
‘No; I don’t know whether it was Dr. Cogswell or somebody else. 
I am convinced that such patients had been “dischar ged.” And in our 
special report we said that they had been dischar ced, and took care 
not to say who had discharged them; and when I said that Dr. Parker 
had said that Dr. Cogswell discharged them, that was not the fact. 
He said that he, of his own knowledge, knew that at least two people 
besides the one he discharged, had been dischar g@ed, when they were in 
a contagious condition. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Mrs. Evans, who are these two patients ?” 

A. One of them was named William A. Demick, and the other was 
a colored girl, whose name I don’t know. William A. Demick was a 
patient of Dr. Parker's and he prescribed for him just before. 

Q. Did I understand you that he did not tell you that Dr. Cogswell 
had discharged them ? 

A. No, he did not tell me that. 

(). Who did ? 

A, He said he didn’t know. That was simply an inference. 

QQ. Well, thatis a pretty serious charge to have made against 
Dr. Cogswell. 

A. Well, the statement was simply made that they had been dis- 
charged, and in our report there was no charge made against Dr. Cogs- 
well. The statement was simply made there that they had been dis- 
charged. 

Q. Did Dr. Parker say that he had seen the patients and knew their 
condition ? 

A. He said he had seen and knew the condition of both of them. He 
said that William A. Demick he saw before he left; that he had pre- 
scribed for Demick the day before. He didn’t say he had prescribed 
for the colored girl. 

(. Did he say he saw the colored girl ? 

A. Said that he saw her a day or: ‘two before she went up, with her 
lips swollen, and in very bad condition. 

Q. Was it tertiary or secondary syphilis? 

A. Well, after the special report had been published, I was down at 
Long Island with Dr.. Putnam, and the report was shown to Dr. Cogs- 
well, and Dr. Cogswell said that when they were discharged they were 
in a tertiary condition. I then saw Dr. Parker and asked him if that 
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was so, if that was the fact, and he said it was not the fact that they 
were in the tertiary condition. 

Q. Are there any other corrections you wish to make, Mrs. Evans ? 

A. There is some small addition I wish to make, although it is about 
milk, and [ am very loth to speak of milk. Dr. Cogswell, in his 
answer, said that they had only been short about 400 quarts, something 
like that, and gave the date. In December, when I first asked him 
about the milk, “he told me that there were no means of ascertaining 
whether milk was short or not. Before the first of December there was 
no record in existence to prove that fact. I pressed him quite a good 
deal, because I was anxious to get the record. He said he started a 
record December Ist, because he wanted to fix where the blame lay, 
because there had been so much trouble, and he couldn't tell where the 
trouble had been before that. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Now, is there not one other correction which 
you desire to make, on page 25 of your report? You might explain 
that, so that the committee will understand it. 

A. On page 26 of the report of the Foard of Visitors, sent to the 
Sity Council, the first two lines in the third paragraph read: ‘* The mat- 
ters criticised in the report of February 16, which have since been 
righted, may be briefly summarized as follows.” I found that that was 
Hable to misconstiuction which I had not thought of, which had been 
thought of by none of the committee when the report was framed, that 
the ‘‘ righted” referred to the date and not the matters criticised. No 
note was added to state that it referred to the matters criticised and not 
the date. The mistake arose from the plrase being changed after the 
report had been framed, and there is that possible inter pretation. 

Q. There were a few corrections you pointed out in that special re- 
port, some of them typographical and some otherwise. Now, do those 
corrections which you have testified to in any way affect substantially 
the general nature or result of the report? 

A. Not in the least, in any way, I wili stand by that report as being 
substantially true. Mr. Curtis caught me up on a verbal expression, 
which he seemed to think made it inaccurate. He said I had said there 
were many patients bed-ridden and others demented and infirm — that 
when I said many were bed-ridden I should, as a fact, have said ‘* sev- 
eral.” But the fact was that there were many of those people who 
were disabled. ‘That was the point, and I don’t think any one would be 
misled by that phrase into misunderstanding the condition of the people 
and the demands made on the nurses. 

(2. And these few corrections you consider merely matters of detail ? 

A. Matters of words, that don’t mislead anybody. 

Q. And your committee make no changes whatever in the recom- 
mendations or in the main facts ? 

A. None whatever —the main facts inregard to the institution stand. 
I stand by that report myself, in the face of all the evidence I have 
been able to gather since. 

Mr. Curtis. —I suppose it is for the committee to decide the weight 
of these things. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — We are going to show that this statement of Dr. 
Cogswell’s, that there was never any trouble about bodies and burials 
down there, excepting in one case, is untrue. 

Mr. REED. — Do we make any such statement? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Dr. Cogswell makes it in his report. There were 
several instances. 

Mr. REED. — Have you recited his language ? 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — No, I don’t suppose I have. I cannot remember all 
of the little that he has said in this case. 

Mr. Reep.— I am afraid you have made a mistake. 
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Mr. Curtis. — Now, howis it about Mr. Farmer? Of course, I think 
I ought to question somebody about the law in that report. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, we have summoned Mr. Farmer. I will 
ask if Lewis G. Farmer is inthe room? (Noresponse.) He appears not 
to be here. 

Mr. Branvets. — Mrs. Evans, Mr. Curtis refrained from examining 
you upon matters relating to the law because [ said I would call Mr. 
Farmer, which I have done. Mr. Farmer has not come, and I think 
Mr. Curtis ought to have the opportunity to examine you. 

Mr. Curtis. — Now, of course, I can ask the lady questions, but it 
seems to me she is not a lawyer, and that it would not be right for me to 
take up the time of the committee by examining her upon matters of 
law. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Yes, but you said that you would not examine her 
upon the law points, as you understood that [would have Mr. Farmer 
here, and that you would examine him upon those matters. 

Mr. Curtis. — Oh, well, I will exonerate you in that matter, Brother 
Brandeis 

Mr. BRANDEIS. — Oh, you do exonerate me, do you? 

Mrs. Evans. —I canread to you Mr. Farmer's report to the Committee 
on the subject of the change of the law. 

Mr. Branperis. — Has Mr. Farmer made a special report to the Com- 
luittee ? 

Mrs. Evans. — He has, and I have it here. 

Ald. BARRY. — Let us get Mr. Farmer. [ think he ought to be here. 

Mr. Reep.— I saw Mr. Farmer yesterday and he told me that he was 
ill, that he was unable to be here, but that he would be here to-day, and 
if his absence yesterday was commented on he desired me to state to 
the Committee that it was impossible for him to be here yesterday. He 
stated that he had certain papers in his possession with regard to the 
law which he would bring here with him, that he had an opinion of the 
Corporation Counsel which is referred to in that report, the visitors’ 
report, that he had other matters pertaining to the law, and that he pre- 
ferred to bring those papers here with him and testify himself rather 
than to send them, and that he should be here to-day. I understand 
that he is in the city to-day, that he has been seen, and I have no doubt 
that it it his intention to come here. I think he wants to come here and 
testify. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, we will instruct the clerk to see if he can- 
not get Mr. Farmer by telephone and see how soon he can be here. 

The Committee took a recess for ten minutes at 3.21 P.M., and were 
again called to order at 3.31 P.M. 

“Mr. BRANDEIS. — Mr. Chairman, a vote was passed yesterday by the 
Board requesting the Corporation Counsel to forward the opinion which 
he had prepared in 1892, and also any opinion which he might have 
prepared recently on the subject of the sufficiency of the present statute 
law to compel work from paupers. I wish to ask the Board whether 
the request from the Corporation Counsel for copies of these opinions has 
been complied with ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair has no knowledge of any such com- 
pliance with the request. I will ask the clerk of the Committee if he has 
received any letters from the Corporation Counsel. 

The CLERK. — The Corporation Counsel’s office has been called up by 
telephone and it appears that the Corporation Counsel is in court, and 
they can give us no information in his absence. 

Mr. BRANDEIS. —I will suggest, if I may, that the office of the Cor- 
poration Counsel be called up again, so that before the end of this session 
we may have copies of those opinions. 
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LEWIS G. FARMER. — Sworn 


Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mr. Farmer, you are a member of the late 
Board of Visitors of Public Institutions ? 

A. Tam. I beg pardon — before I answer your questions I wish to 
state, Mr. Chairman, that I do not regard myself as a witness for the 
prosecution. I have read a good deal in the papers about prosecuting 
witnesses and witnesses for the prosecution, and that the prosecution 
did this and the prosecution did that. I have been summoned here by 
the Committee, as I understand it, to tell what I know about this matter 
of Long Island, and I am perfectly ready, willing, and glad to do it. 
But I disclaim any feeling of hostility to the Commissioners or to Dr. 
Cogswell; on the contrary, I have and always have had the most 
friendly feelings towards him. I am perfectly willing to tell all I know, 
but I don’t wish to be called a witness for the prosecution, because I am 
not. If the Chairman will allow me, I would like to sit. I have been 
unwell for two days, have just got out of court, and I am tired. 

(The witness was allowed to remain seated.) 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) I think your views in that matter coincide 
with those that the other members of the Board have expressed here? 

A. Well, as I had not expressed my position for myself, I wished to 
do so. 

Q. Mr. Farmer, it has been testified to by one of the members of the 
Board of Visitors that that portion of the report which relates to burial 
has been largely prepared by you. I wish to ask you, Mr. Farmer, 
what you found at Long Island which was the subject of criticism in the 
way of the care, the burial of paupers, from the time of their death to 
the time of their burial ? 

A. Mr. Chairman, I went down to Long Island — I think it was in 
the latter part of January. I went down one morning with Mrs. Evans. 
I think they sent the ‘‘ Bradlee ” down on a special trip, so that we. 
might be there by dinner-time and see the inmates at dinner, see what 
they had to eat, and we reached there just about dinner-time. In fact, 
I think some of the inmates had finished their dinner and some were 
still eating ; and I went from the dining-hall over into the hospital, and 
there I met Mr. Coakley, whom I had seen before down there. He 
called my attention to the fact that there were three bodies lying in 
open graves, unburied, in the graveyard. Said I, «* Will you go down 
there with me and see it?” He said he would, and we went down there, 
and there were, as he said, three coffins lying in open graves uncovered 
with earth. And I suppose I may be allowed to tell what he told me 
about it. He said that they had been there, I think, since the day be- 
fore, certainly since that morning, and I looked at the coffins, and each 
one, I think, had rudely painted on the top the name of the inmate. I 
think the coffins were stained the ordinary red that a cheap coflin is 
stained, and the name was painted on rudely with black paint, and the 
names of the inmates who were in those coffins were Hannah Hickey, 
who died on the 15th of January — 

Q. What date was this of your visit? . 

A. I think it was the 26th or 27th. It was the visit of the 26th or 
27th of January, I believe. 

Q. Was it the visit of the same date when you found that sink- 
mixed pudding ? 

A. ‘The occasion was the same. 

Q. That was the 24th day, I think. 

A. Then it was the 24th. George Blake, who died on January 8, 
and Ann Cooney, who died on December 25. 

Q. Those were the three bodies you found in the cemetery un- 
covered P 

A. Those were the three bodies. I subsequently found out by the 
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examination of the records in the office that those were the three persons 
whose names were given as being in those coflins, who had died on the 
days which I state; and I may say in addition, because it is contained in 
the report, that there were a number of other open graves there, and 
the graves were not rounded up. There was no turf, there was noth- ° 
ing there; and the whole thing seemed to me to be very discreditable 
to the city of Boston, and very improper to be allowed to continue as it 
was. I may say that I have been down there since, and the graves are 
all properly rounded up and apparently made ready for being sodded 
or seeded as soon as the spring weather will admit. I have not been 
down there — well, for a month, perhaps; but I inquired about it, and 
I found. as I say, that these bodies had been lying in the graveyard, 
one of them a month, another one two days, and another one a little 
over one week—a week or ten days. When I came back to the in- 
stitution I felt, I must say, rather disturbed over it; it didn’t seem to 
me to be the right way to do things. I saw Mr. Smith, and I said to 
him, ‘‘ Smith, why are those bodies not covered ? ” — ‘+ Well,” said he, 
‘«T sent some men down there to cover them up, and they didn’t do it.” 
Said I, ‘* Why not? ”— ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ I suppose one reason was 
that the earth which had been thrown up from these other graves and 
from those three, and which was lying at the side of the graves, was 
frozen, and that it would be difficult to shovel it in, to pick it and shovel 
it in.” — ** Well,” said I, *‘ that is no excuse, Smith. Here is this new 
building going up here; there is an excavation of a large cellar for that 
building; there is any quantity of gravel which you can take down 
there in ten minutes with a wheelbarrow or a tip-cart, and cover those 
graves up properly, and,” said I, ‘‘ that is no excuse whatever.” And, 
to follow out that one particular thing, I was so disturbed about it —I 
had been for many years the secretary of the Mt. Auburn Cemetery 
Corporation, and perhaps [ had become more interested in that subject 
than the ordinary visitor would be, and perhaps I took a livelier interest in 
it than the ordinary visitor might — that I went up to the Commissioners’ 
office the next morning to complain of it. It so happened that they 
were down the harbor that day with the Board of Aldermen, and I was 
obliged to wait until the following day before I could see them. I saw 
the three Commissioners, and I told them what I though about this 
thing; I told them that I thought the graveyard ought to be properly 
laid out, and that the graves ought to be properly numbered, so that 
there could be no mistake ; that if anybody sent down there for a body 
they would be sure of getting the right one and not the wrong 
one, as they had within the year. And I may say, also, that those 
graves were all marked with wooden crosses, well, perhaps about 
so high, and on the upper side of the cross-bar of the cross there 
were Roman numerals sawed into the depth of perhaps— well, 
they might have been a quarter of an inch —and any boy could 
come along with a jack-knife and obliterate the whole system in five 
minutes. I told them that thing ought not to be done. They quite 
agreed with me — said it ought not to be. I said that there ought to be 
a graveyard properly laid out, that the graves ought to be properly 
designated and numbered, and if they were no mistakes could possibly 
arise; that these people were entitled to proper burial if they were pau- 
pers. And I had some considerable talk with them about that, and they 
assured me that this thing would be attended to. Dr. Jenks told me that 
the burial-ground down there was 200 feet square — that was my source 
of information on that subject — and that it-had been laid out by order of 
the Board of Aldermen some three or four years ago, perhaps, or more. 
I was going to finish that one subject up. ‘They assured me, and we all 
agreed, that there ought to be a proper plan made of that place, and 
that it ought to be surrounded, if necessary, by a fence, and, instead of 
looking like a wretched, abandoned spot, it ought to be made an attrac- 
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tive, proper-looking place; that a plan ought to be drawn by somebody 
in the City Surveyor’s office or somebody in the city’s employ and ought 
to be kept down at the island, and have a proper reference made to it so 
that it would be known where people were buried. I went up there again 
sometime after and I asked it that thing had been attended to —I told 
them I should — and they said that they had been considering the matter 
and that it was going to be attended to. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘let us attend 
to it now,” and T sat “down and spent the entire morning with Mr. Pils- 
bury and Dr. Jenks in making a sketch of a section of this proposed 
burial-ground down there. It was made, it was measured and figured 
out exactly right, and I was assured by the Commissioners that a plan 
would be made of the whole cemetery or the whole graveyard on that 
basis, and that when the spring came it would be fixed up and put in 
proper condition. I hope it will be. 

Q. Has anything been done yet, to your knowledge ? 

A. I just stated that there had, that the gtaves had been properly 
rounded up, and that the general appearance of the place had been im- 
proved, but that there is still a good deal left to be done to carry out the 
ideas which I presented to the Commissioners, and in which they en- 
tirely coincided with me. 

Q. What was the appearance of the place you objected to besides 
the question of uncovered graves. 

A. Well, in the first place, there were a large number of graves all 
dug along in a row there, yawning for the future occupants. In the 
second place, there was a general appearance of neglect and ruin there. 
There was no rounding up of the graves, there was no turfing. I admit 
that it Was in the winter season, when those matters are not so well 

taken care of, of course, as in the summer; still, the whole place looked 

neglected, and it looked to me, as I said to Mr. Smith and as I said to 
myself, ‘¢ This thing isn’t right.” That is the best way I can express it. 
It isn’t right to have things i in that condition; and the Commissioners 
entirely aor eed with me about it. There wasn't any dispute or question 
between us about that. 

Q. Did the Commissioners say that they had ever seen that graveyard 
or whether they had examined it? 

A. My impression is that they had all seen it. Dr. Jenks told me that 
if the interments had been made as he directed, the mistake of sending 
«a man’s body up for that of a woman would not have been made. He 
said that they failed to keep the numbers properly. Ithink he said that 
he gave instructions, or intended to, to have iron numbers put on there, 
so that they would remain per manently. 

Q. Did they say when they had last examined it, or anything of that 

sort P 
A. I don’t recall all the details of the conversation. I have given 
you the substance of it. 

(Q. Now, did you look into the matter of the insufficiency of coffins 
down there ? 

‘Ao. 4Y.88, SIP; 

(. What did you find in that matter P 

A. Well, I was passing through the main corridor to the front of the 
building from which you pass into Loafers’ Hall, and I saw on a pile of 
boards a coffin with a box about so long (indicating) on the end of it. 
I said, ‘*‘ Mr. Smith, what does this mean? ”—‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ the 
wanted a longer coffin, and they didn’t have one, and they had to build 
this ell or addition on to the end of it.”—‘‘ Well, now,” said I, «‘ Mr 
Smith, that coffin ought not to stand in the corridor there where three or 
four hundred people pass it every day, and where people are going by 
all the time. How long has it been there? ”—*‘* Oh, it has been there 
since Saturday,” he said. 

Q. What day was that? 
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A. That was Wednesday. ‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ what did you leave it 
there for?” Well, he said that it had been stained, and that they 
wanted to leave it there to dry. ‘‘ Well,” says I, ‘‘ you get a couple of 
men and take that away right off.” He said that he would attend to it, 
and I suppose he did. I went to the blacksmith shop there, which is a 
shed, as everybody who has been down there knows, a little way from 
the building, and in there there were some coffins, I don’t know how 
many. I didn’t count them; but they were thrown in there apparently 
like any other lumber. I went into the carpenter shop, and there were 
two men at work there. I said, ‘‘ Did you men put that addition on to 
that coffin? ” Well, they admitted that they did. ‘* Well,” said I, «* what 
did you do it for?” Well, they said they didn’t have stock enough to 
build a new one. I asked them why they didn’t build a new one, and 
they said that they didn’t have stock enough. Well, I brought that mat- 
ter to the attention of the Commission, and Dr. Jenks showed me where 
on the day before 1,000 feet of lumber, suitable for the purpose of 
building coffins, had been ordered; and, as ill-luck would have it, I got 
there one day too early. If I had been there one-day later the lumber 
would have been there; but it had been ordered before I went there. 

Q. About this coffin with an ell on it. Do you know when that coffin 
was made ? 

A. Oh, the coffin was made the Saturday before, as I understand it. 

Q. And this was Wednesday ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that the lumber had not been ordered until after this exigency 
had arisen ? 

A. Well, Iam not here, Mr. Brandeis, to defend or accuse anybody. 
The coffin, as I understand it, had been made on the previous Saturday 
—or, at least, the ell had been put on to it the previous Saturday. 

Q. The body was in it? 

A. No; there was nothing in it; but the coffin had stayed there a 
memento mort to the whole institution for four days. I thought that that 
was wrong’; but it was a trifling thine in itself, and I assumed to tell 
Mr. Smith to correct it. 

Q. Did you speak to the Commissioners about it ? 

A. My impression is that I did. 

Q. What did you find to be the practice in regard to funeral ser- 
vices P 

A. Well, I could not find that there were any funeral services, and it 
seemed to me where, as in the case I spoke of, bodies were allowed to 
accumulate until three were buried at one time, it would be a very ex- 
cellent plan to have some sort of buriai service over the remains. It 
would be a proper thing for the dead, and it would have a good effect 
upon the living; and I still think so. I think it ought to be done, if it 
can be. There may be obstacles which would prevent the doing of it 
conveniently ; but 1 think it ought to be done. I think it isa kind of 
neglect not to do it. 

QQ. What did you find to be the practice in regard to the removal of 
the bodies from the dead-house of the institution to the graveyard ? 

A. Well, I went up and looked at the dead-house. I was informed 
by Mr. Coakley that the dead-house was built by one of the inmates, and 
it was a very creditable job. It was a good-looking building, and it 
seemed to me to be sufficiently well adapted for the purpose. ‘There 
were the bodies of two grown persons there, one of them the body of 
Johannah Fitzpatrick, who died on January 18, and the other that of 
Edward McCollum, who also died on January 18; and then there was 
the body of an infant in a square box, about so big (indicating), a box 
made out of two kinds of wood. That is, the top and sides seemed to 
be one kind of wood, and the bottom seemed to be made out of a rough 
piece that was picked up somewhere. Of course, you would not expec- 
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for an infant the same shaped coffin that you would for an adult; but 
there it was, on the floor, and the two other bodies on racks. ‘The thing 
is arranged something like a refrigerator in a grocery store. ‘These 
bodies are put in there, and I suppose that in cold weather they could 
stay there a month without becoming offensive ; but I think it is neglect 
to leave them there. 

(. Was there ice there at that time ? 

A. I don’t think there was any occasion for it. It was in January, 
you know. There might be at present, but I don’t know whether there 
is any there now or not. 

Q. What did you find as to the method of removal of the bodies 
from the dead-house to the graveyard ? 

A. That I do not recollect that I inquired into. 

(J. Did you investigate in regard to the laying out of the dead bodies 
when they went into the dead-house ? 

A. Well, it was stated to me there. I saw so many of these people 
there that I cannot say what each one said at any particular time; but I 
think that I was told that Mr. Morphy laid out the male bodies, usually, 
and that Miss McNamara, who was one of the nurses, told me that the 
grave clothes for the female paupers were made by the nurses. She 
told me that she had to stay up one night, after 8 o’clock, after it was 
time for her to be off duty, to make the burial clothes for one of the 
inmates who had died just before 8 o’clock. ‘Then, there was a state- 
ment made to me, or to Mrs. Evans, about the bodies lying there in the 
sun-room. I think that has been already testified to. 

(. You said’ that yon didn’t remember who told you some of the 
things, and you also spoke of Mr. Coakley having told you some 
things. 

5 Oh, he didn’t tell me anything that I didn’t see myself. 

Q. That is, he told you and you afterwards saw it ? 

wo g\'e5, Sir. 
ry You have seen all these things yourself? 
A. All I have stated I have seen myself. 

Q. Is there anything that you care to add to what you have said ? 

I don’t know that there is. It seemed to me that the bodies of the 
ise were not cared for quite as well as they should be. 

(. Do you mean not quite as well? 

A. Well, they were not cared for as well as they ought to be. It 
was not right, and the thing ought to be changed. The bodies ought to 
be interred very soon after the people die. It is intended that they 
should be kept a few days, in order that relatives may appear and 
identify them and take them away ; but it seemed to me that to keep the 
bodies a month in the dead-house was altogether too long a time, and 
that it was caused by neglect. 

Q. Did you consider that a trifling matter ? 

A. Tconsidered that a serious matter. It may be because my atten- 
tion for many years has been directed particularly in that quarter that I 
considered it so. Of course, I don’t expect the elegance of Mt. Auburn 
down there on Long Island; but it seemed to me that they were not 
treated as well as they ought to be. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) In looking over the report which you signed, 
I find in it this clause: ‘‘It is held by legal authority that under existing 
laws paupers cannot be held as prisoners, or disciplined by confinement 
in a cell or otherwise ; and those governing the home of paupers main- 
tain that such being the case the “present ‘condition of license is inevi- 
table.” On whose : authority is that put in there ? 

A. Well, I presume that was put in there on the authority of Mr. 
Babson. 
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Q. And have you that authority ? 
A. I have. 

Q. And will you kindly read it ? 
A. Iwill. (Reading) : 


City or Boston, 
OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION CouNSEL, April 30, 1892. 


Frank Morison, Esq., Chairman, Investigating Committee of Public In- 
stitutions: 


Dear Sir: In reply to your communication of the 23d inst., I would say 


that I know of no law under which a pauper in the Long Island Almshouse 


can be punished for refusal to work. Under the authority which the Com- 
missioners have to establish rules and regulations for the government of the 
almshouse, [am of the opinion that it might be made an object for the able- 
bodied paupers to work, by providing that if they refused so to do, that they 
should be deprived of certain privileges and their diet be limited. 

Second. When a pauper who is sane wishes to leave the institution and 
refuses to work, saying that he wants to be discharged, I know of no author- 
ity to detain him for punishment. 

Third. Iunderstand that the paupers at the State Almshouses are pun- 
ished for refusal to work under the authority of rules established by the 
Trustees and approved by the Governor. I should doubt very much as to 
the right of a superintendent of a State almshouse to punish a pauper who 
refuses to work and requests to be discharged; but that is a matter for the 
State Board of Charities and the superintendent to decide, and not a law 
officer of the city of Boston. 

Very truly, 


Tuomas M. Basson, 
Corporation Counsel. 


Q. That, then, is the high legal authority to which you refer? 

A. Ithink so, Mr. Curtis. That, at least, is certainly the authority 
which lay in my mind when I signed the report. 

Q. Well, now, Mr. Farmer, when that communication from the 
Corporation Counsel was given to that special committee, do you know 
whether or not Mr. Morison and Mr. Bailey and Mr. Jenks and others 
did not sit down and draw a bill and present it to the Legislature of 
1892 P 

A. Mr. Morison told me that he worked some time ona draft of a 
proposed bill, which I believe was never presented. My recollection is 
that he said he and Mr. Bailey conferred together about it. 

QQ. Did he say whether Dr. Jenks was there or not? 

A. Idon’t recollect that he did, Mr. Curtis. 

Q. Now, Mr. Farmer, in the next paragraph of your report, I find 
the following: 

“This Board, however, is of the opinion that the dimeulty 1 is not so 
great as at first appears. The law which prescribes that ‘a workhouse 
or almshouse’ shall be provided for the ‘employment and support of 
poor and indigent persons who, being able to work, and not having es- 
tate or means otherwise, refuse or “neglect to work;’ and again “that 
providing that overseers ‘of the poor (or commissioner 8) shall see that 
such persons ‘ are suitably relieved, supported, or employed,’ ” etc. 

Now, Mr. Farmer, will you tell me who was responsible for the in- 
sertion in your report of those words, ‘‘ or commissioners ” ? 

A. I consider that the whole Board was responsible for it. 

(. Can you point me out any law where those words appear ? 

A. I don’t know that I can at this moment, Mr. Curtis; nor do I 
consider it necessary that I should do so. It is merely our opinion. 
You will notice that there is a break in the quotation there. ‘The quo- 
tation from the statute ends with the words ‘‘refuse or neglect to 
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work.” That is a break in the quotation; at least, that is the way it 1s 
in my copy. | 

Q. Then, those words ‘‘or commissioners” are not intended to be 
quoted from the statute ? 

A. Those words are not intended to be quoted from the statute. It 
says: ‘* And again, that providing that overseers of the poor (or com- 
missioners)” — who have succeeded by statute, as I understand it, to 
the powers, duties, and authorities of the overseers of the poor in refer- 
ence to these matters — ‘‘ shall see that such persons ”— and then we 
begin ‘to quote again from the statute —‘‘‘are suitably relieved, sup- 
ported, or employed, either in a workhouse or an almshouse.’” That 
plainly would allow the commissioners to organize a workhouse depart- 
ment in every almshouse under their control. Those words, ‘‘ are suitable 
relieved, supported, or employed, either in a workhouse or almshouse,” 
are quoted from the statute. 

Q. Would you say that the words ‘‘ or commissioners” do not 
appear in any statute P 

A. Iwill not say that. I merely say that that is not a quotation. 

Q. Do they appear in any statute that you have seen? 

A. Idon’t think I will take the time of the Committee to look that 
up just at present. 

(. Well, I ask you if the words ‘‘ or commissioners ” are in any part 
of that public statute which you quote? ‘The Public Statutes, Chapter 
33, Section 1, is your quotation ? 

A. Well, now, Mr. Curtis, I tell you frankly that I do not think that 
it uses the words ‘* the overseers of the poor or commissioners.” I 
don’t think there is any statute which says that, because no statute 
would be framed in such a loose way as that. It would say the ‘‘ com- 
missioners of public institutions.” 

(QY. Mr. Farmer, if it says that, I will be satisfied. 

A. I don’t know that it does say that; but what I wish to say is 
this, and I might as well preface it by saying that the subject of the 
care of the poor and the poor laws is one of the most intricate subjects 
known to lawyers. I do not profess to be an expert in it, because I 
never have been anything which would cause me to give particular at- 
tention to it, and I can only give you an opinion based largely on what 
others tell me who have made a more careful examination of it than I 
have. 

QQ. Well, I have asked you in regard to a‘*fact. Do the words ‘ or 
commissioners” appear in the Public Statutes, Chapter 33 ? 

A. Well, I thought I had answered that. I cannot say that they do; 
and I say, further, that that is not a quotation from any statute. 

Q. Do they appear in any statute that you know of? 

A. I don’t know that they do; but I wish to say in that connection 
that my understanding of the matter is that the Board of Commissioners 
of the Public Institutions of the city of Boston have succeeded to the 
powers and duties and authority of the Overseers of the Poor, or rather, 
to those of the Directors of Public Institutions of the city of Boston, 
who in turn succeeded to those of the Overseers of the Poor. I can 
refer you to the statutes that show that, I believe. The first one is 
Chapter 36 of the Acts of 1822. 

QQ. Yes, sir; and if you will just read it. 

- <A. I cannot read it because I shall have to have the Acts and Re- 
solves of the year 1822 in order to read it. 

Q. Well, here are the statutes relating to the city of Boston, in which 
I think you will find that act. 

A. Now, I wish to say, Mr. Curtis and Mr. Chairman, that I do not 
wish to be drawn into any profitless argument about the law of this 
thing. Iam only giving you my opinion about it, and rely mainly upon 
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the opinion of the Corporation Counsel, who is paid to look into just this 
very thing, and who has done it. 

Q. Then, you agree with that opinion of the Corporation Counsel ? 

A. I agree with him in so far as this, that I do not find in the statutes 
anywhere any authority in express terms giving the Commissioners the 
authority to take a man and lock him up “if he won't work. I do not 
find that. 

Q. Well, if you agree with the Corpor ation Counsel, I have no more 
questions to ask on that point. 

A. But I say this, that the law says that the Overseers of the Poor 
and their successors, the Directors of Public Institutions, and, in turn, 
their successors, the Commissioners of Public Institutions, are obliged 
to feed these people and see that they are employed. Well, now, it is 
just as it was with Mr. Smith in regard to the burial of those bodies. 
He told those men to go and bury those bodies, and they didn’t do it. 
What authority has he got to make them do it—and if he has no 
authority, why, you might just as well shut up the institution. And so 
I say that the statutes generally provide that the Overseers of the Poor 
shall keep these people housed and employed; and I say it is the duty 
of the Commissioners of Public Institutions to do the same thing, be- 
cause they have succeeded to the powers, the duties, and the authority of 
the Overseers of the Poor. 

Q. Well, that is just what I wanted to get at. I want to see the 
connection between the two. That is just what I would like to have 
you show me. 

A. Well, the statutes showing it are these: Statutes of 1822, 
Chapter 56; Statutes of 1857, Chapter 35; and then the statute creating 
the Board of Directors of Public Institutions. 

Q. (By Mr. BRANDEIS.) 1889 ? 

A. No, that didn’t create the Directors of Public Institutions; that 
created the present Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions. 
Before they were created there was a Board of Directors of Public 
Institutions. 

Q. Well, that was the Statute of 1857 ? 

A. Oh, yes; and the other one was 1889. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Now, if you will read the first statute which 
you gave, Chapter 56 of the Statutes of 1822. 

A. Do you wish me to read it? 

Q. Yes, sir; that part of it that you rely on. 

A. Well, I tell you that I do not wish to be drawn into a profitless 
discussion of this thing. I simply give you my general opinion and 
tell you what I know from being told by those who have made an 
expert examination of this subject. 

Q. Well, you have said that the Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions have succeeded to the powers, the duties, and the authority of the 
Overseers of the Poor ? 

A. Ihave. Iso understand it. 

Q. And you have given us certain statutes. Now I ask you to 
read the first one showing that connection — the parts of it that you 
rely on. 

ie Well, it would take me some time to pick that out and read it. 
The statute occupies an entire page. All I care to do is to refer you to 
the statute. 

Q. Well, it is a long time since we started this investigation, and I 
think can wait for you “to read it through. 

A. Well, I think that I shall confine myself to referring you to these 
statutes ; and if you find that they mean one thing, then “my opinion is 
sustained ; and if you find that they mean another thing my opinion is 
not sustained, because I don’t think that any one knows a very great 
deal about this thing, anyway. 
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Q. Task you to read the part of the statute on which you rely. 

A. Well, I should have to read the whole of it. It seems to me that 
it would be a waste of time; but I will do it if you wish me to do it. 

(Y. It could have been read, I think, while you have been talking. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that he should read the portion of it on which he 
rests his opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness will please read the statute. 

The Witness. — Very well; let us have no more talk about it. The 
statute to which I referred is not a statute of 1823, but of 1822. 

Mr. Curtis. — It was approved in 18238, I think. 

The Witness. — Yes, it was approved the 3d of February, 1823; but 
it is included as one of the Acts of 1822. The first section provides 
that the City Council of the city of Boston shall choose annually, by 
ballot, nine discreet and suitable citizens to be Directors of the House of 
Industry in the said city, and Section 2 of it reads as follows: 

‘* Be it further enacted, that the said directors shall have and exercise 
the like authority and power in using, regulating, and governing said 
House of Industry, as are had and exercised by Overseers of the Poor 
within this Commonwealth, and may send such persons to said house, 
and for such purposes as the Overseers of the Poor are by law author- 
ized to do.” 

Q. That relates, does it not, to the House of Industry? What is the 
title of the Act from which you have been reading ? 

A. Well, I wish to say in that connection that the contemplation of a 
law is that there should not only be a poor-house, but « work-house con- 
nected with it, and that in this case the work-house connected with the 
poor-house happens to be on another island, and has since been used for 
an entirely different purpose than the one for which it was originally 
built, as I understand it. I cannot tell you of my own knowledge that 
all these things are true; but Lam told by people whom I think ought 
to know that they are true. 

Q. What is the title of that statute ? 

A. (Reading): ‘‘An Act concerning the House of Industry in the 
City of Boston.” 

Q. Now, if you will read the next statute ? 

A. But when that Act was passed, my understanding is that the 
House of Industry wasa part of the poor-house, and that it did not occupy 
the same position as it now occupies as a reformatory institution. That 
is my understanding of it. 

Q. Now, Mr. Farmer, this is the wording of that statute, is it not: 
‘Said directors shall have and exercise the like authority and power, 
in using, regulating, and governing said House of Industry,” etc. Now, 
you see that that authority has only to do with the House of Industry. 

A. Why, certainly ; and what I wish to say is this, that there should 
be a house ,of industry as well as a poor-house on Long Island. The 
house of industry on Long Island might be nothing more than a rude 
shed in which the men could be employed in working on edgestones, 
but it should be there; and if it were there, the Commissioners would 
have the power to make these men work there. 

(. Who could put that house of industry on Long Island ? 

A. The Commissioners. 

Q. The Commissioners can? Well, by what authority can they ? 

A. Iso understand that these men have the right to put up a stone- 
shed down there on Long Island. I think they have a perfect right to 
do that. ‘The Mayor wrote me a letter asking me if I could not see that 
they did that, or if I would not ask them to do it. 

(. Then, under this statute, they got the powers of the Overseers of 
the Poor in regard to the House of Industry. Now, won’t you read the 
next statute showing that they got the powers of the Overseers of the 
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Poor in regard to almshouses — Chapter 35 of the Statutes of 1857, I 
think you said. 

A. I don’t think that that shows that they have the power in regard 
to almshouses. 

Q. What does it show ? 

A. That Act established the Board of Directors of Public Institu- 
tions for the city of Boston and for the County of Suffolk, and it says: 

‘« There shall be elected by the City Council of the city of Boston, by 
concurrent vote, twelve suitable persons, resident citizens of the said 
city, who shall constitute a Board of Directors for the Houses of Indus- 
try and Reformation, and the Lunatic Hospital within said city, and the 
Ilouse of Correction for the County of Suffolk. The said Board shall 
be styled the ‘Board of Directors for Public Institutions,’ and shall 
have the authrity and powers, and be subject to all the duties, now con- 
ferred and imposed by virtue of existing statutes, respectively, upon the 
directors of said Houses of Industry and Reformation, and the over- 
seers of said House of Correction, together with such other powers and 
duties in connection with said Lunatic Hospital, and the management 
of the business thereof, as the City Council may, by ordinance, and in 
conformity with the statutes of the Commonwealth, provide.” 

Then there follows certain provisions in regard to their having 
charge of the insane. As I understand it, under that Act (and I don’t 
understand that there was any other) the Board of Directors of Public 
Institutions ran the poor-house,—ran the poor-house until the one 
down at Long Island was built, and then they ran that one, too; and if 
there is not any authority contained in that for them to run a poor- 
house, I don’t know where there is any authority for them to do so. 

Q. Is there anything in the statute about them having the powers of 
the Overseers of the Poor in regard to almshouses that you remember ? 

A. Well, the Overseers of the Poor, I think it will be admitted, had 
the authority necessary to do that; and the Statute of 1822 gave the Di- 
rectors of the House of Industry the same powers as the Overseers of 
the Poor. 

Q. Over what? The House of Industry ? 

A. Yes, sir; and this Statute gives the Board of Directors of Public 
Institutions the powers which the Board of Directors of the House of 
Industry had, which were those of the Overseers of the Poor. As I 
have already told you, this subject is a very intricate one, and I do not 
profess to be an expert in regard to it. 

Q. Can you find any authority vesting in the Board of Directors of 
Public Institutions any power over almshouses? 

A. Well, that is all I have got to say. 

(. They had no power except that which was given them by the 
Statute of 1822, which gave them power over the House of Industry ? 

A. Well, all I have got to say is, that if there is no authority con- 
tained in that statute, they have been spending the money of the city 
without warrant for the last two or three generations. 

Q. Well, that doesn’t answer my question. 

A. Well, I will give you that answer for it. I cannot put my finger 
on these things, as I should like to. I should like to say in this con- 
nection that in my search for knowledge I went up to the State House 
and called upon the agent of the State Charities, Mr. Wrightington, and 
told him what I wanted, and I was virtually shown the door. I asked 
him for information, and he refused to give it to me. 

(. Is there any statute outside of the Statute of 1822 that gives the 
Board of Directors of Public Institutions any power over the institu- 
tions? 

A. Well, there are a good many statutes, Mr. Curtis. 

Q. Is there any one that you know of outside of the one of 1822? 
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A. Now, without quoting any of these statutes, [ want to refer you 
to them. Public Statutes, Chapter 33 — 

Q. Well, Mr. Farmer, I do not think that is answering my question. 

A. What is your qustion, then? 

Q. Is there any special statute outside of the Statute of 1822 that 
confers any power formerly vested in the Overseers of the Poor upon 
the Board of Directors of Public Institutions ? 

A. Why, I tell you frankly that I don’t know of any. 

Q.:, That is:all. 

A. ‘There may be fifty; but I don’t at this moment think of any, and 
none has been called to my attention unless they are found in these 
citations which I wish to make; because I do not wish to leave my testi- 
mony imperfect in this regard. I should like to give you these cita- 
tions:, Public Statutes, Chapter 33, Sections, 1, 16, 21, and 22, which 
relate to work-houses or almshouses; Public Statutes, Chapter 84, 
Sections 2, 5, and 19, which relate to almshouses and other places; 
Public Statutes, Chapter 86, Sections 33 and 384, which relate to the 
State Work-house; Public Statutes, Chapter 207, Section 31, which re- 
lates to Houses of Industry or Work-houses; Public Statutes, Chapter 
200, Section 11, which relates to Houses of Correction, and Public 
Statutes, Chapter 219, Section 17, which relates to the States Prison 
Women’s Reformatory. 

Q. ‘Those are the General Statutes, are they not, Mr. Farmer? 

A. Yes, those are the Public Statutes. Now, I suppose that we are 
all seeking information here, and that I might as well read this letter 
from Mr. Hale. This letter was written to Mrs. Lincoln upon the 
general subject; and Mr. Hale I understand is a gentleman who has 
given particular attention to this subject, to which, as I say, I have per- 
sonally given no attention at all; that is, [ have not given any attention 
to it until I was appointed a member of this Board. 

Q. Well, Mr. Farmer, that letter to which you refer as been read 
by Mrs. Lincoln. 

A. Oh, very well, then. 

Q. Now, do you know by what authority Long Island was placed 
under the care of the Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A. Icannot at this moment, Mr. Curtis, refer you to the authority, 
unless it is contained in the Revised Ordinances of the city of Boston. 
Long Island was purchased by the city, and I suppose that the City 
Council voted to erect an almshouse on it; and certainly the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Institutions have assumed to exercise control 
over it. I have always supposed that they had been properly placed in 
control of it. I never questioned that. 

Q. They have not by statute, have they ? 

A. I don’t know that it is necessary that they should be by statute. 
I don’t know that it is necessary that a statute should install a head- 
master in one of the city schools. 

(. Do you know whether or not they have been installed by statute ? 

A. I do not; but I do not think that it is necessary. The city of 
Boston is obliged by statute to have an almshouse, and the city of Boston 
bought Long Island and put the almshouse on it, and this is the Board 
of men who should take care of it. 

Q. Do you know of any statute placing Long Island under the care 
of the Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A. I don’t know whether there is one or not. I have never looked 
for one. 

Q. Don’t they get their authority over Long Island from the 
ordinances P 

A. I think it is quite likely. 

Q. That must be their authority for it, or do you assume that they 
have done it without authority ? 


td 
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A. No, I do not say that they have. I assume that they have done it 
under proper authority. 

Q. Well, see if you do not find the proper authority for that in 
Chapter 31 of the Revised Ordinances ? 

A. Yes, it says (reading) : 

“The Public Institutions Department shal] be under the charge of the 
Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions, consisting of three Com- 
missioners, who shall have the care and control of Deer Island, Rains- 
ford Island, Long Island,” ete. 

I say I supposed that was the way it was done. It was the way it 
ought to be done, anyway. 

Q. Now, Mr. Farmer, how large was the graveyard at Long Island ? 

A. Dr. Jenks told me it was 200 feet square. 

Q. Do you know how large it is ? 

A. Idonot. I considered that ample information. 

Q. Did you make any research to find out how large it was ? 

A. No, sir. I didn’t consider it necessary. I considered that he 
knew about that. If I went and looked up everything that anybody 
said, I should not have done anything but look up things ever since I 
was appointed as a member of the Board of Visitors. 

Q. It is not possible that you misunderstood the doctor ? 

A. No; it cannot be possible that I misunderstood the doctor, because 
I went to work with him on the basis of it being 200 feet square, and we 
laid it out. We laid out the graves, the avenues, and a path around the 
whole thing, and did it while both Mr. Pilsbury and Dr. Jenks looked 
on, and they said it was all right. 

Q. Then, outside of what Dr. Jenks said, you don’t know anything 
about it, do you? 

A. Why, I told you that I didn’t. I considered his statement, that it 
was 200 feet square, amply sufficient for me. I was not going to hunt 
around to see whether it was 200 feet square or 100. My time is too 
valuable for that sort of thing. 

(. What year were you in the Board of Aldermen, Mr. Farmer ? 

Dea leol: 

QQ. And have you had some other experience in the City Government? 

A. Iwas in the Common Council in 1884. 

Q. You have the minutes of the City Government for 1890 and 1891, 
have you not ? 

A. I think I have them either at home or in my office. I think they 
were given to me. 

Q. Have you ever made yourself familiar with the order under 
which that graveyard was established there ? 

A. I told you that I had made no investigation about it whatever. 
If I ever did know anything about it, I have forgotten it. 

@. Then you never read this communication? (Reading) : 
‘¢ June 5, 1890 Office of the’? — 

The Witness. — Well, I object, Mr. Chairman. It seems to me 
as though my statement in regard to that ought to be sufficient 
without having a communication read to me. Is it anything that 
I ever wrote myself? 

Mr. Curtis. — No, sir. 

The Witness. — Is it anything that 1 ever signed? 

Mr. Curtis. — No, sir. 

The Witness. — Well, then, I object to it. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, Iam going to read the letter, Mr. Chair- 


man, and if he never heard of it all he needs to do is to say so. 
(Reading) : 
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OFFICE OF COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
No. 14 Beacon Srreet, Boston, May 29, 1890. 


To His Honor the Mayor and the Honorable City Council of the City of 
Boston : 


The Commissioners of Public Institutions have the honor to represent the 
need of a burial-ground on Long Island, and respectfully request permission 
to set apart a lot of land 100 feet square for that purpose, on the northeast- 
erly side of the island, adjoining land used by the United States Government. 

Very respectfully, 


Tuomas L. Jenks, Chairman. 


A. I never saw that to my knowledge. I have no recollection 
of it. 

Q. They ask there for 100 feet square? 

A. Well, I don’t know what they laid out — that is what they 
asked for; all I know is what Dr. Jenks told me. 

Q. Then, I will ask you if you ever saw this, which I read from 
the proceedings of the Board of Aldermen on July 28, 1890: 

** Ald. Carruth, for the Committee on-Cemeteries (Ald.), sub- 
mitted a report on the request of the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions to set apart a lot of land on Long Island for burial 
purposes — recommending the passage of the following : 

‘¢ Ordered, Vhat the Commissioners of Public Institutions be 
and they hereby are authorized to set apart alot of land on the 
northeasterly side of Long Island, containing about 10,000 square 
feet, and maintain the same for burial purposes.” 

A. Containing how much, does it say? 

@. That says 10,000 square feet? 

A. Well, I will simply repeat what I said before, that Dr. 
Jenks told me it was 200 feet square, and I spent one whole 
morning drawing up plans for a graveyard upon that basis, with 
his approval. 

Q. Then, that is another mistake? 

A. Well, it doesn’t correspond with what you have read, but 
it corresponds with what was told me; and that is what I made 
up my report upon. I would not be such a fool as to spend a 
whole morning drawing up plans for a graveyard 200 feet square 
if I knew that it was only 100 feet square. 

@. So you didn’t look up the size of the graveyard? 

A. I went upon the authority of the chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Institutions, who ought to have known 
the size of that graveyard. 

(). Went by the records of the City Council? 

A. Well, I consider that my course is justified by the facts, 
and that is all that I care to say. 

@. Who told you about the mistake of sending up the body of a 
man instead of a woman? 

A. Well, I spoke of that that morning when I was up there at 
the office of the Board. It was a well known fact. 

@. Who gave you the information on which that statement was 
put into your report? 

A. Oh, I didn’t hear it alone there. I think it was stated to us 
at the island. I have forgotten who stated it first. 
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@. Was it Mr. McCaffrey? 

A. I cannot swear thatit was stated tome. WhenI went down 
to the island, I went down with Mrs. Evans or Miss O’Sullivan, 
and sometimes somebody would teil them things that I had not 
heaid, and then they would tell me that So-and-So said so-and-so, 
and it may have come about in that way. But, in some way, I 
had heard of the fact, and it was acknowledged afterwards, and 
so it was put in to the report that somebody who sent down to 
Long Island for the body of their relative, a woman, received 
instead the body of a man. 

@. Now, to return to my question, did Mr. McCaffrey tell vou 
that? 

A. I tell you I don’t recollect whether he did or not —yes, I 
do recollect whether he did or not, because I never spoke to Mr. 
McCaffrey before I saw him here. 

@. Well, what other mistakes did you hear about? 

A. That was the only one that I heard of ; and in making up a 
list of these various things which were to be incorporated into a 
report, I find this memorandum of what was intended to be in- 
serted : | 

‘¢'The Commissioners have promised to have land properly 
platted and graves numbered. so that no mistakes can be made, as 
has been the case in at least one instance, where friends received 
the wrong body.” 

That is the way it was intended to be put into the report, and 
that is the way that it ought to have gone into it. 

@. Is it there that way? 

A. No; I think it speaks of it as though the thing had occurred 
more than once. It was not put inon my part with any desire to 
make the thing any worse than it was. 

A. Now, if that is incorrectly stated, will you be kind enough 
to say how it should appear? 

@. Isay it should appear that the mistake had happened once 
that we heard of, and that it was remarkable that it had not hap- 
pened more frequently, if it had not, because the method was so. 
loose and unsatisfactory. 

@. You don’t think, then, that those words, ‘‘ serious mis- 
takes,” in your report are justified ? 

A. Well, I think that is about as serious a mistake as you can 
make, to get the body of a man for that of a woman. 

@. But you used the words ‘* serious mistakes.” 

A. I told you that it ought to have referred to one mistake. If 
it referred to ‘‘ mistakes,” it ought to have said that serious mis- 
takes were liable to happen —I might say were almost certain to 
happen — under such a loose system as that. 

@. Did Mr. McCaffrey tell you whose fault it was that that 
occurred ? 

A. I tell you I never spoke to Mr. McCaffrey until after I had 
seen him here testifying. 

@. You heard him testify? 

08. SIE: 

@. Whose fault did he say it was? 
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A. He said it was his own fault. 

@. Now, taking Mr. McCaffrey’s testimony, do you know of 
any system that could have prevented that mistake. 

A. Why, certainly. 

Q. What? : 

A. In the first place, the ground ought to have been properly 
laid out. 

@. No; I sav anything that could have prevented the mistake. 

A. Well, I was going to tell you how I thought it could have 
been prevented. In the first place, the ground ought to be prop- 
erly laid out and every grave numbered. ‘Then, there ought to be 
kept a book in which should be kept the numbers and the facts 
concerning every body buried; and then there could be no mis- 
take that it was the intention to put the body into that grave. 
Then, there ought to be a deputy there who would attend to his 
business, and who would see that the bodies were put into the 
right graves and the graves filled up, and he ought to have au- 
thority to say to the men, ‘‘ You go and fill that grave up; and if 
you don’t you will be locked up and put on bread and water.” 

Q. Isn’t that exactly the system there now? 

A. No. 

O. Isn’t that exactly the system there now, with the exception 
of the bread and water? Are not the graves numbered and the 
numbers kept in a book? 

A. Yes, the graves are numbered; but a good, smart boy with 
a sharp jack-knife could obliterate every number in the graveyard 
in five minutes. 

@. Is there any evidence that the number of that grave was 
obliterated ? 

A. I don’t know whether it was or not. I understood Mr. 
McCaffrey to say that it was because the men put the body into 
the wrong grave; and that happened because he was not there to 
see how it was done. 

@. That was his second statement? 

A. What was his first statement. 

(. Did you hear his first statement as to whose fault it was? 

Mr. BranpeEis. — He never. made more than one statement in 
regard to that. 

The Wirness. — I understood him to say it was his own fault. 

@. Well, what system of marking would prevent that? 

A. I tell you this is all a part of one whole system. You 
must have the graves laid out properly and numbered ; then a book 
must be kept with the numbers corresponding; then you must 
have a deputy who will attend to his business; and then he must 
have men to help him. 

@. Then, do I understand you to say that they have not a 
system of marking and of keeping books to correspond ? 

A. Why, yes, they have a system there. But, still, the bodies 
cannot bury themselves. 

@. Then the mistake is not in the system, but in the deputy? 

A. The mistake is in the system, Mr. Curtis. ~ 

@. But what other system could have prevented the mistake 
that you have referred to? 
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A. It is a,wrong system. It is not done right, and I have no 
hesitation in saying so to you or to anybody; and I have said so 
many times already. 

@. I ask you what system could have prevented this mistake 
which you have referred to? 

A. Well, I have just told you. I do not know that I care to 
repeat myself three or four times. 

@. Don’t they number the graves in the cemetery, and also 
number them on the book? 

A. Ido not understand that there is any plan down there which 
shows the location of the graves in the graveyard unless one has 
been drawn recently in accordance with the promise of the com- 
mission to me. 

@. Did you ever ask Dr. Cogswell in regard to that? 

A. No; I never asked Dr. Cogswell. 

@. You didn’t ask him to explain that? 

A. Oh, I said once, ‘* Where do you bury those people?” and 
he said ‘* Over there.” —‘*Where?” said I. ‘* Well,” said he, 
‘¢ right over there. You can see the gravestones.” I didn’t go 
over there that time, I believe. 

Q. Now, I would like to read you Mr. McCaffrey’s statement. 
(Reading): ‘* Well, [am glad that you have asked that question. 
I was on my way down to the graveyard with these two bodies on 
what they call the ‘jigger,’ going to attend to the matter myself, 
and Dr. Cogswell came along and sent me up to the barn. I 
jumped off the jigger and went up to the barn gn an errand for 
him. I can remember it just as well as if it happened to-day, and 
I told these two men to go down and place these two bodies, the 
woman in grave twenty-four and the man in grave twenty-five, as 
you will see in the graveyard book at Long Island, and instead of 
placing them as I told them, they put the woman in twenty-five 
and the man in twenty-four; and when they came to get the 
woman I referred to in the graveyard book, and saw that she was 
put in twenty-four, although, through the carelessness of the pau- 
pers who buried her, they put her in twenty-five, and therefore we 
sent the man up instead of the woman.” Now, J ask you, under 
what system of marking that could have been prevented ? 

A. I tell you it is not under a system of marking that it could 
be prevented, alone; it is under a general system of proper care. 

(). I thought you said it could be prevented under a proper 
system of marking? 

A. I didn’t. I tell you it is all a part of the whole system, 
and each of the things are iniportant in themselves; and I want 
to say further, that a part of a proper system would be the inter- 
ment of a body within a decent time after the person has died. 

@. On January 24 was Dr. Cogswell confined to his house? 

A. He was in bed. 

@. Do you know what the period of his sickness was? 

A. No, but I think he had been sick some time. I wanted to 
see him, because I knew him and his friends and his family; and 
I asked his wife if I could not see him. 

@. Do you think there is any ground upon which Dr.Cogswell 
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vould be held responsible for those bodies not having been buried 
before they were? 

A. I said that I didn’t think that on that particular occasion 
there was any responsibility attached to Dr. Cogswell, more than 
to carry out his general duty, except in this particular, that they 
were allowed to remain altogether too long in the dead-house be- 
fore they were buried. ‘Thatis a fault in the administration of the 
place. Now, it may be his fault, and it may be the fault of the 
Commissioners — I cannot say in regard tothat; but it is a fault, 
and it is a very serious fault in the administration of the place. 
The person who is responsible for it can take the blame; but it is 
a fault just the same. 

(). Why are the bodies kept in the dead-house ? 

A. I told you, for the purpose of allowing their friends to have 
an opportunity to identify them and to take them away if they de- 
sire; but I say that to keep a body a month is altogether too long. 

@. Did you look up to see whether the friends of that person 
had asked to have that done or not? 

A. No; 1 didn’t understand that the friends of that person 
knew anything about it. 

@. Did you ask if they did? 

A. Jhad some talk with the clerk in the office; but I don’t 
recollect just what it was. 

@. Did you make any inquiries of the Commissioners or of Dr. 
Cogswell in regard to that? 

A. I found out that that body had stayed there that length of 
time, and there was no reasonable excuse given to me for it. 

@. You didn’t ask Dr. Cogswell or the Commissioners about 
it? ; 

A. Why, no; why should I? Itis no way to do to leave a 
body that length of time unburied. 

(). Have you the letters that Mrs. Evans spoke of, saying 
that the Mayor of Boston had requested the Commissioners to put 
in a stone-shed at Long Island, that they had refused, and that — 

A. Mr. Curtis, you interpolate. I didn’t say that. 

@. No; I said that Mrs. Evans said so. 

A. I didn’t say that they refused, and I do not understand that 
anybody has said that they refused to do this forthe Mayor. ‘The 
Mayor did write me a letter, which I thought I gave to Mrs. 
Evans to be put among the files of the committee’s papers. He 
wrote mea letter in which he asked me if something could not be 
done. 

Q. I think you misunderstood the question. 

A. No, I understood it perfectly. 

@. Allow me torepeat it. I understood Mrs. Evans to testify 
that you had a letter in which the Mayor stated that he had re- 
quested the Commissioners to put up a stone-shed, and that they 
had refused. I am not quoting the exact words, but I think that 
was the substance of it. 

A. I don’t think she said so, and if she did, I think it is not so, 
and that she did not mean so. The letter asked me to see if 
something could not be done in that direction. 
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(). Have you the letter? 

A. No;I tell you I thought I gave it to Mrs. Evans to be put 
among the files of the committee’s papers. Ido not understand 
that they refused to do so; but there is undoubtedly a press copy 
of that letter in the Mayor’s office, and you can find out just what 
it said, if you desire. I suppose there is a press copy taken. of 
every letter that is sent out from there. ‘There would be if I were 
Mayor. 

Q. Well, I am not familiar with the running of the office. 
There is a statement in your report somewhere, Mr. Farmer, about 
the vagrancy law. 

A. Yes; and Iam prepared to speak about that, Mr. Curtis, 
if you want me to. 

(. I would like to know what judge of the court it is who says 
that they cannot be convicted as vagrants? 

A. Well, I will tell you what I know about that, or, rather, 
what people who ought to know have told me; and if they haven’t 
told me right it is their fault and not mine. I inquired about that. 
If people who go to Long Island and create the abuse at Long 
Island of using the place as a winter resort, who go there with 
the deliberate intention of having their board and lodging fur- 
nished them and doing nothing whatever for it, could be taken 
into the criminal court and convicted as vagrants, we never should 
have had this trouble down at Long Island. ‘The poor, the sick, 
the infirm and the cripples, are properly down there. ‘The place 
is intended for them, and they ought to be there and ought to be 
taken care of as well as the city can afford to do it; but the 
loafers who go down there and make an abuse of the place, who 
get their board and lodging without doing anything in return, and 
who come up to Boston as often as they can get a pass to come — 

@. Well, really, Mr. Farmer, I think that is an argument. I 
asked you what judge it was? 

A. Well, I want to preface the answer with a statement; but I 
will be controlled by the chairman in that regard. 

The CuatrmMan. — Possibly, if you will answer it first, it would 
be just as well; and then you can give your explanation after- 
wards. 

The Wirness. —I was told, Mr. Curtis, that Mr. Gilman, I 
think, who is at the office of the Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions, has endeavored to secure the conviction of one of these 
people on the ground that he was a-vagrant. My recollection is 
that he went to Judge Parmenter and made the complaint against 
the man on the ground that the man had applied for relief three 
times within a certain period of time; and as I understand it 
Judge Parmenter said that before the man could be convicted he 
must have proof that the man was a vagrant within the provisions 
of Chapter 207, section something, of the Public Statutes. 

(). And he refused to convict him? 

A. Yes, sir; and of course that ended the efforts of the Board 
of Commissioners or their agent to have them convicted as 
vagrants. I do not know whether it has been mentioned or not, 
but I believe it should be, that a committee of the Legislature has 
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reported a bill which will make those people vagrants if the bill 
passes the House and the Senate — which I suppose it won’t do. 

(). But that statement is made on the authority of Judge Par- 
menter, the Chief-Justice of the Municipal Court? 

A. Well, I have a hazy recollection that it was Judge Forsaith, 
but I donot think that is correct. I think it was Judge Par- 
menter. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Did the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions succeed to and now exercise the powers and authority 
of the Overseers of the Poor so far as they related to the in-door 
poor? 

A. Well, I understand it that they did, Mr. Lomasney. 

@. Well, then, if it would be illegal for the Overseers of the 
Poor to do a thing it is also illegal for the Commissioners, is it 
not? 7 

Q. Well, there are many refinements of the poor law, of 
course, and I do not feel able to answer that general question. 

Q. Well, if it is illegal for the Overseers of the Poor to send 
children beyond the confines of this State, if the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions do that they are committing an illegal act, are 
they not? 

A. Now, there is a subject upon which I am not prepared to 
make an intelligent answer, because I don’t know about it. 

Q. It isa subject that you think we ought to have the opinion 
of the Corporation Counsel on? 

A. Well, it seems to me that is a matter of argument. As I 
understand it, they are exercising the powers of the Overseers of 
the Poor so far as they relate to in-door poor; but, as I say, I do 
not wish to give any opinion in regard to that. 

@. Your committee never inquired into that? 

A. I do not think we ever considered it. 

@. The question of sending these children beyond the State was 
never considered by your committee? | 

A. I don’t recollect that that was mentioned at any meeting of 
the committee. 

@. And you think that if it is illegal in the one case it is also in 
the other? 

A. Isay that { prefer not to express any opinion in regard to 
that. 

@. Now, in regard to that ordinance read by Mr. Curtis. I 
understand that is the ordinance passed by the Board of Aldermen 
in order to comply with the law creating the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions ? 

A. Which do you mean? 

(). The one in regard to Long Island. 

A. You mean the ordinance which put the different islands in 
the charge of the Commissioners of Public Institutions? 

QaeY es. 

A. Oh, I think it was proper to pass that. 

(). I suppose that ordinance was passed to make it read ‘* com- 
missioners ” instead of ‘* directors,” so as to make it confirm to 
the new law? 
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A. I cannot tell you about that without looking into it carefully 
first. 

(). How long was it between the first time that you went to the 
Commissioners to tell them about the graves and the second time 
that you went? | 

A. It wasafew days. I told them I should follow them up 
about it. Of course I have got through now — I am not a visitor 
now. 

@. On the question of the bodies, did you have any talk with 
the Commissioners about sending up wrong bodies? 

A. That matter was mentioned. 

(). Did they tell you that was the first time it had occurred? 

A. There was no other time mentioned. 

@. Well, what was the conversation you had with them? 

A. Oh, it was merely mentioned in the course of the conversa- 
tion that this mistake had occurred. 

Q. They never told you that in 1892 they sent up the remains 
of several bodies before they got the right one? 

A. I never heard that until I heard you speak of it. 

@. Some of the Board of Visitors might have been familiar 
with that, might they not, when they put that into the report? 

A. Well, I think that if any one had I should have; because, 
before this report was written in final shape, we had numerous 
long and protracted meetings, and we tried to get that report 
right. We tried to have every statement in the report based upon 
the testimony of reliable witnesses; and when I signed that re- 
port I believed it was right and that there were no mistakes in it. 
I am sorry that there were any mistakes in it. 

Q. Well, it occurred in 1892; that was not a mistake. 

A. Why, of course, if it occurred that would be another 
instance. 

@. And you never found out whether it did or not? 

A. Oh, never knew anything about that at all. 

@. Was there any change ever made in your report after you 
first brought it to the Mayor’s attention? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was not revamped in any form? 

INO. BIT: 

@. You are sure of that? 

A. Yes, sir. I brought that report to the Mayor’s office 
myself; and I supposed at that time that it would goto your 
Board the following Monday. 

@. And you were not told to make it any lighter or stronger in 
any particular? 

No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Branpers.) You said that there were some mis- 
takes in the report. Do you consider that any of the mistakes 
there are matters of importance? 

A. I don’t think that there are any mistakes there which affect 
the force of the charge that the system is not right. I wish to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that I huve been publicly charged practically 
with being a liar; but I wish to say that so far as this report 
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came from me it is all true, because I saw the things myself. 
There is one item in the report which came under my observation, 
and in regard to which I have not been asked ; and I wish to publicly 
state that that is true. That isin regard to the pudding which 
was mixed in the sink. I satisfied myself by investigating that 
that, was true. It is a noxious subject, I know; but I have been 
publicly charged with signing a report which is a lie, and I wish 
to say that that statement is true, and I am prepared to sub- 
stantiate it anywhere. 

@. (By Mr. Curtis.) What made that pudding sour? 

A. I don't know. I know what ought to have made it sour, 
though. It was made in a dirty sink, and some of the inmates 
used to spit tobacco juice into it. 

Q. Now, I want to know what made it sour? 

A. I say that I suppose that was it. If it didn’t it ought to 
have done so. It may have been that there was too much salera- 
tus in the bread. It was wretched stuff, and was fit for nothing 
but to give to hogs. 

@. Did you see a man who spit in the sink? 

A. I saw a man who said he spit in it. 

@. Who was that man? 

A. How can I tell who the man was? I was going along the 
corridor, and I think I was looking at this coffin. One of the men 
came along and said to me, ‘* That wasn’t very good pudding that 
we had, was it’’? —*‘ No,” said I, ‘it wasn’t very good.” Said 
I, ‘‘ They tell me it was made in that sink, and that some of the 
inmates sometimes spit in it. Is that true?” — ‘* Oh, yes,” said 
he, ** I have spit in it myself.”” I don’t know what his name was. 

@. You didn’t think it of sufficient importance to find out that 
man’s name and report it to the superintendent? 

A. No. When I found complaints in regard to these matters 
I tried to have them righted without publicity ; and the Commis- 
sioners will say that I told them that I wanted that done. When 
I told the Commissioners about this they said that it was not right, 
and of course it is not right. ‘They said that it must be corrected 
right off, and they then and there gave orders that a proper mix- 
ing-trough should be made. It is down there now; and it is an 
excellent thing for the purpose. 

@. Now, I want to know if you did not think that of sufficient 
importance to find out the name of the man who said he spit in 
the sink ? 

A. Well, the fact that the thing was made in the sink was 
enough. 

(). What was that sink made for? 

A. There were two sinks there. 

(@. What was this one made for? 

A. I suppose to wash dishes in —and to wash yourself in, too, 
if you wanted to. 

Q. You don’t know but what if was made for this very purpose, 
do you? 

A. I don’t care to answer any such question as that. 

@. How long had it been used for that very purpose? 
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A. IL understand that it had for a good while. 

@. And how many sour puddings had they had? 

A. Ido not know. ‘They ought to have had one every day. 

@. Before you reported this to the Mayor you told some one 
else, didn’t you? 

A. I don’t know. I think I did tell somebody about that. I 
think I told my wife and family about it. 

@. Didn’t you tell somebody outside of your wife and family — 
somebody you met on the street? 

A. I don’t know; but I hope that I did (laughter). I 
thought that it was a subject that ought to be ventilated as fully 
as possible. 

@. But you said a moment ago that you wanted to have it 
corrected without any publicity, didn’t you? 

A. Oh, I didn’t tell anybody who would put it in the papers. I 
now remember that I told Mr. McLaughlin about it. 

@. What Mr. McLaughlin do you mean? 

A. The gentleman who was in the Board in 1890, and who is 
now the Superintendent of Bridges. I was going out of the Com- 
missioners’ office when I met ‘‘ Johnny,’’ as I call him. I got to 
talking with him and told him all about it; and he will tell you so. 

@. Then, did you tell the Commissioners to go to and stop Mr. 
McLaughlin from saying anything about it, because you didn’t 
want it made public? 

A. I forget whether I did or not. I think I told Mr. Devlin 
that I had told Mr. McLaughlin about it, and that I was very 
sorry that I had; and I think I said it was to the credit of the 
city of Boston that it should not be made public. 

@. Then, if you felt that way, why did you put it in the report? 

A. Because it belongs in the report. 

@. And still, at that time, you wanted it kept quiet? 

A. Well, I thought that it was best at that time to keep it 
quiet, instead of having a half a column in the papers about it. 
That is something that | know something about, for I have been 
in the newspaper business myself. 

@. (By Mr. Branpeis.) Was there any drain-pipe from that 
sink, if you remember? 

A. I examined the sink and found that it was connected with 
atrap under it; and I was told that the trap was connected with 
a pipe which went into the sewer under the building. It may be 
possible that it went up into the air; but I don’t think it did. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mrs. Mary Moran. — Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Branpers.) Mrs. Moran, what was your father’s 
name? 
Edward Cuddy. 
When and where did he die? 
He died at Long Island. 
When? 
He was sent down for — 
When did he die? 
I think when he died was on the 21st of November. 


POROROD 
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1893? 

Yes, sir. 

Last year? 

Yes, sir: 

And when did you find out that he had died? 

Well, it was some time in January. 

This last January ? 

Yes, sir. 

And how did you find out that he had died at Long Island? 
I searched Boston to find out. He was staying with my 
brother in Lowell for twelve months. I didn’t know he was dead. 
I thought he was in Lowell with my brother until my brother 
wrote to find out how his father was. 

@. When was that? 

A. That was some time in January; and then we went and 
searched for him in Lowell and in Boston, my two sisters and my- 
self, and we could not find him. We went finally to the City 
Hospital, and we were told there that be was sent from the City 
Hospital to Long Island the 15th of November; and we found that 
he died on the 21st of November. 

(). How did he happen to leave your brother’s in Lowell? 

He left there to come to see me, in Dedham. 

How old was your father? 

Between 74 and 75 years old. 

And he left Lowell, where he had been for twelve months — . 


LOROROOORO 


h 
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Yes, sir. 

And came to stay with you? 

Yes, sir. 

And he did come to Boston, you found ? 

Yes, sir. 

And was taken sick and taken to the City Hospital? 

Yes, sir | 

And from the City Hospital you found out that he was 
taken to Long Island? 

Yes, sir. 

And that he had died there ? 

ies’ sir: 


Where did you find that out? 
14 Beacon street. 
And you found out there that he had died, did you? 
Yes, sir. 
And they gave you a card there, did they? 
Wes, sir: 
. And is that the card that they gave you? (Giving witness 
a card.) 
A. es, Sirs 
Mr. Branpeis. — This card, Mr. Chairman, reads: ‘‘ Edward 
Cuddy, admitted to Long Island Hospital from City Hospital, 
November 15, 1893. Died November 21, 1893.” 
Q. Now, after you found out that he had died there, did you 
go down to Long Island? 
A. I went down the 2ist of March. I went up to Beacon 
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street with my cousin, my father’s nephew, and my only girl, who 
is fifteen years old, and I asked for a permit to go down to 
Long Island. I went to the gentleman that kept the books in the 
oflice, and I asked him whether Edward Cuddy had died there, 
and he told me that he was dead and buried there. 

Did he tell you where he was buried? 

He told me he was dead and buried. 

Did he tell you where he was buried? 

Yes, sir; outside in the lot. 

Out in the lot at Long Island? 

Yes, sir. 

2. Did you say anything more to him? 

A. Yes, sir; I asked him then if there was any of my father’s 
clothes left. He said he didn’t know anything about the clothes, 
but he called a man and told him to go down to ‘‘ Charley” with 
me. He brought in the clothes, and I knew them. I asked the 
clerk then who kept the books if he had said anything about his 
relatives being told, and he said that there was a space on the 
book, and if he bad mentioned it, it would have been in that 
space. lI asked them at Beacon strect if I wished to take the 
body, I could take it. Iwas told that I would have to apply at 
Long Island. I went down to Long Island and asked them, and 
they said that I should get a permit from Beacon street to take 
the body; and they told me that any day that I claimed the body 
they would send it up. I asked them how he was buried, and they 
said that he was buried in as good a coffin as there was used in 
any institution, and that they would send the body up any day 
that I claimed it. Then I told Mr.’ Higgins — 

@. Who is he? 

A. The Dedham undertaker. So I went down to him, and he 
said that if I waited until Tuesday he would have the body that 
day. 

Q. You were going to have a regular funeral service ? 

AS. Yes, sir: 

@. Where? 

A. In Mt. Calvary ; and then when he went down there the box 
came back empty. 

@. Had you arranged with Mr. Higgins to have the funeral that 
day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you went down there to meet the boat and to get the 
body? 

A. Yes, sir, with three hacks and a hearse. 

@. And what day was that? 

A. The day I went to Long Island? 

(). No, the day that you went down to get the body that was 
coming up from Long Island? 

A. I think it was the 28th of March, a week from the day I 
was down there. 

@. Well, you went down there with your family all there ? 

sey 68. Sit, 

@. And when the boat arrived you could not get the body? 
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A. No, sir; they sent the box back empty that was sent down 
to put his body in. 

Q@. You sent a box down? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. And the box came back empty. Did they send any word 
up as to why they didn’t send the body? 

A. They said the name was not there. We asked him whether 
more than one was buried in a grave, and he said perhaps two or 
three. 

@. Well, when you went down there, you didn’t get any body 
at all? 

A. No, sir. 

. Well, now, what did you do then? 

A. Well, I didn’t go down in the boat, but they promised to 
send up the body the day I came to the boat. 

@. Yes, and no body came. When the box came back empty, 
what did you do? 

A. We went up to 14 Beacon street, and they said it was a 
mistake. 

@. What did they say? 

A. They said that the body was brought back to the city and 
buried at Mt. Hope when he died down there. Mr. Higgins said 
that he would get the body, and they said there was no getting the 
body, that it was buried among the unknown bodies out there. 


@. At Mt. Hope? 

Ai «Yes, sir. 

@. And that is all you know about it? 
As JY és, sir. 

Q. 


Except that you afterwards tried to get the Commissioners 
to pay the expenses of the funeral service, bacaine you didn’t get 
the body ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. And did they pay them? 

AL INO, Sit: 

@. They refused? 

A. Yes, sir; they refused the lawyer. 

@. That is all you know about it, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You had had the grave opened at Mt. Calvary? 
wa =Y 63) sir: 

Q. 


And you had ordered the arrangements made for the funeral 
and had got your friends to come? 

Mime ess Sil: 

@. Did they make any excuse for the mistake that had hap- 
pened? 

A. They told me nothing but it was a mistake, and. my cousin 
said they should pay the expenses, and they said no. I gave it to 
Lawyer Schultz, and they refused Lawyer Schultz for it. 

@. Did you ever get the body? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Haven't got it to this day? 

A INo,f sir. 
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@. Haven’t heard where it is? 

A. No, sir; any more than that they said it was buried at Mt. 
Hope. They told me before that he was bnried down there, and 
that any time I claimed the body I could have it. 

@. Did they tell you where he was buried in Mt. Hope? 

ti INOS Bir! 

@. Did they. tell you that you could find out where it.was in Mt. 
Hope? 

“ss NO, sir. 

@. What did they say? 

A. They said we could not get it—that it was buried among 
the unknown bodies. 

@. And that there would be no use in going out there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branveis. — That is all. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) Did you get out to Mt. Hope? 

A. No, we had no business going to Mt. Hope, because they 
said it was no use going there. 

@. They told you it was no use to go there? 

A. Yes, sir; they told Mr. Higgins, the undertaker. 

@. Had he ever any business in Mt. Hope before, do you 
know? 

A. I don’t know sir. 

@. You don’t know that? 

A. No, sir. ThatisallI know. He is here himself. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) The first day that you went down 
the superintendent told you that he was buried out in the burial 
ground at Long Island? 

eee SITs 

@. Did they tell you that they had given his body to the doctors 
to be cut up? 

AZRINOSBIY- 

@. They didn’t say anything about that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. They didn’t say that that was the reason you could not get 
it at Mt. Hope? 

A. No, but the superintendent told me that I should not feel 
bad about it, that he did all he could for him, and that he had the 
priest for him the night before he died. 

@. It was because they told you that he was buried at Long 
Island and that you could have the body any time that you sent 
down the box? 

A. Yes, sir. My cousin asked him would we need to send 
down a coffin, and he said no; but for fear the coftin would give 
way, we sent down a box. 

@. Who did you talk with at 14 Beacon street? 

A. I don’t know. I never heard who it was. 

@. How did they use you up there, civilly? 

A. Yes, sir. They asked me how many was going down, and 
I said three, and they asked me if there was any necessity of three 
going, and I said yes. 

@. What did they say up on Beacon street after the box came 
back empty ? 
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“A. They said it was a mistake ; that the body was brought back 
to Mt. Hope and buried among the unknown bodies. 

(). And they said you could not get it out at Mt. Hope? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Can you describe the man who told you that? 

As No, sir. 

(@. Would you know him if you should see him again? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I would. 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) You got a letter from Smith & 
Higgins, the undertakers, as to when the funeral would be? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. And that is the letter that you received from them? (hand- 
ing letter to witness.) 

vis Yes> Sir: 

Mr. Branperts. — This letter reads: 


Smitu & HIGGINS. 


East DEpuAM, March 26, 1894. 
Mrs. Mary Moran: 
Mapam: The body of Edward Cuddy will be at the wharf, north side of 
South Ferry from 261 Commercial street, at 10.830 Wednesday morning. 
We shall leave here with the hearse at 8.30 Wednesday morning. 
Yours respectfully, 
( Signed.) Smith & HiGeIns. 


(No cross-examination. ) 


Mr. Hicerns. — Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Branpets.) You are a member of the firm of 
Smith & Higgins, undertakers, at Dedham? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And you had charge of this funeral that was to have been 
over the body of Edward Cuddy? 

wizey es. Sir, 

@. I wish you would tell what you know about it. 

A. Mrs. Moran came to me and said they told her that the 
body was at Long Island, and that any day she wished it they 
would deliver it at Boston; and so on the strength of that I went 
in there and requested them to send it up on the 28th. We were 
not sure but what the coffin in which the body might have been 
buried might give way, and so I sent down a casket to put it into ; 
and on the morning of the 28th I was there with the hearse and 
the carriages, and the body didn’t come. ‘There was no word 
came as to where it was or anything about it, and so I took the 
parties up to 14 Beacon street, and they went up there and went 
in and talked with them, so as to give them a chance to explain 
why I didn’t come. 

@. What was that last remark? I didn’t catch it. 

A. I said that when the body-didn’t come I drove them right 
up to 14 Beacon street and took the parties into the office, so 
that they would have a chance to talk with them and to find out 
why the body didn’t come. 

@. What did you do then with the box that came back empty? 

A. I took it away. 
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@. (By Ald. Barry.) You say that you went up to Beacon 
street ? 

A. No. 14; yes, sir. 

@. Now, where did you go after that? Did you go to Mt. 
Hope Cemetery ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Were you told that the body was at Mt. Hope Cemetery? 

A. Iwas told that the body was probably buried at Mt. Hope 
Cemetery among the unknown dead. 

(). Have vou ever done any burying at Mt. Hope? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). How often have you been there? 

A. Whenever occasion required it. 

@. Do you know what the rules are in regard to burying the un- 
known there? 

A. I don’t know that I ever saw the rules printed. 

(). Well, the rules are to bury but one grown person in a grave. 
For every person that is brought -to be buried there has got to be 
a certificate stating where they came from and, as near as they 
can find out, the name. ‘There is a headstone put up at each grave 
fourteen inches long, made of marble, and four inches square on 
the top; and the number is cut in the top of the gravestone. 
Then, a record is kept in which the fact concerning every person 
buried in the cemetery is recorded. 

A. That is the way I have usually found it. 

@. Now, I want to ask you if you went to Mt. Hope Ceme- 
tery? 

Ae INO, Sit: 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) They told you it was no use of your 
going to Mt. Hope — that you probably could not get the body? 

te) eS.) Sif: 

@. Who told you that? 

A. I could not say who it was —a gentleman in the office 

@. Were you in there when they were talking with Mrs. Moran 
and her friends? 

A. No. I went in and spoke with them, and then brought the 
family in. 

Q@. What kind of a looking man was it who told you that? 

A. I don’t know. I suppose it is the clerk there in the 
office. 

@. You told them you were not going to Mt. Hope? 

A. No, sir; I told them that the body hadn’t come up on the 
boat, and asked them why it was; and they said it was probably 
buried in Mt. Hope among the unknown dead. I told the family 
that if they had anything to say, now was the time, and they went 
in and had a talk with them. I cannot say what was told them, 
but that is what I was told. 

(No cross-examination. ) 


Mr. Cuartes E. Davis, Jr. — Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Mr. Davis, you are clerk of the Board 
of Health of this city? 
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aed etn, 

@. Have you brought with you the books and papers relating 
to the permits for burial and the removal permits ? 

A. Yes, sir; I believe I have. 

@. Will you please look at this permit for burial (handing 
paper to witness) and tell me whether or not that is a copy of a 
permit issued from your office? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Mr. Chairman, this permit reads : 


[ Copy. ] 
PERMIT FOR BURIAL. 


No. 4401 OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, - 
Boston,.... Nov. 25....1898.  : 

Permission is hereby given for the burial of the remains ; 
of... Hdward Cuddy....age 70 years, ....months,.... - 
....days, who died.. Nov. 21..1893, of.. Senile debility : 
hae teow e Mt. Hope....- Cemetery. . 


Undertaker. 
*pepeet JI uoleoyuop! 


IO} TOdNOd siq} ULeyed [TIM Apog yy 
SUIATONAT JUNSR UOTWR}10dsue.1 OU J, 
l0t?y “ON 


..J. Tinkham ... 


This Permit must By direction of the Board of Health, + 


accompany the body ; 
to its destination. C. H. Davis, Jr., Clerk. 


T will put that in. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpers.) Now, Mr. Davis, did Mr. Tinkham 
make a report of what had become of that body for which that 
permit had been granted? 

“ee tothink not: 

@. Will you please read the stub that you have there of 4401, 
which is the permit to which I have just referred. 

A. (Reading): ‘*‘ November 25, 1893. Name, Edward Cuddy. 
Date of death, November 21, 1893. To Mt. Hope for interment. 
J. Tinkham, Undertaker. Commissioners of Public Institutions. 
Michael T. Donohoe, Secretary.” 

@. What was that last? 

A. (Reading) : ‘‘ Commissioners of Public Institutions, Michael 
T. Donohoe, Secretary.” 

@. What does that mean? 

A. I don’t know what the memorandum was made for, except 
that the clerk who gave the permit probably put it down there as 
identifying the man as in some way connected with the Com- 
missioners of Public Institutions. 

@. You don’t know from the signature whether that is the sig- 
nature of Michael IT. Donohoe or not? 

A. Oh, he did not sign that. It is in the handwriting of the 
clerk. 

@. Isn’t that his signature? 

A. Well, I cannot say as to that. I am not familiar with his 
signature. 

@. Aren’t you familiar with Mr. Donohoe’s signature ? 

A. No, sir, [don’t know that I ever saw his signature. I certainly 
do not recall his signature if I ever saw it; but as I look at this 
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again, I see that it is in a different handwriting from the clerk’s 
who made out the permit, and it possibly might be his signature 
for all that I know. 

@. It is not the signature of the clerk in your office? 

A. No, sir. 

@. It is the signature of some other person ? 

A. Yes. I thought at first that it was the same, except that it 
was in smaller handwriting, but I see that it is not. 

@. Who would be apt to write anything in your book except 
your clerk ? 

A. Well, if he wanted to have the writing of the clerk, he might 
ask him to do it. We often have undertakers do it. 

@. Doesn’t that mean that the body is receipted for by Mr. 
Donohoe on behalf of the Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A. I should think it did. 

@. You think it does mean that? 

Minty 6S, Sir. 

@. Well, have you any doubt on that point? 

A. Thaven’t any opinion about it at all, except that my im- 
pression from the first time that I have seen this is that that is the 
purpose of the memorandum. | 

Q@. That is, it is a receipt by the Commissioners of Public In- 
stitutions, by Mr. Donohoe, for the body, isn’t it? 

A. I should say it was. 

@. And there is no receipt there, or no indorsement there, by 
Mr. Tinkham, that he ever buried the body at Mt. Hope? 

A. No, sir. When the permit is given that ends all our re- 
sponsibility. 

@. Why should it have been receipted for in the book by Mr. 
Donohoe? 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, Mr. Chairman, it has not been proved that 
that is Mr. Donohoe’s signature. It seems to me that that should 
be proved first. 

Mr. Branpers. — Well, then, I will ask Mr. Curtis if it is? 

Mr. Curtis. — I haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Branpers. — Well, will you please look at it? You are 
familiar with Mr. Donohoe’s signature, I presume; or if we can- 
not get the signature identified otherwise, perhaps one of the Com- 
missioners will tell us. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, it is not for me to do. Iam not trying 
your side of the case. 

Mr. Branpeis. — Well, I don’t suppose we are allowed to call 
any of your chents, or that there is anybody who knows if they 
will testify if they were called. Mr. Pilsbury, do you know 
General Donohoe’s signature, and are you willing to examine that 
book and tell whether that is his signature or not? 

Mr. Curtis. — Let me see the book. (Examining book.) 
That is his signature. 

Mr. Branpeis. — That is General Donohoe’s signature ? 

Mr. Curtis. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Branpets.) Now, what does that mean in this book ? 
What does it mean when a body is receipted for, or when that 
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signature is there, of the Commissioners of Public Institutions, by 
Mr. Donohoe? What is the ordinary signification of that, and is 
this the only instance of it? 

A. I could not say. I do not see those books very often. 

(). Will you take the next one, 4402? 

A. Well, do you wish me to read it? 

@. Yes; please read it. 

A. (Reading): ‘Date, November 25, 1893. Name, Alex- 
der Wallace. Date of death, November 21, 1893. ‘To Mt. Hope 
for interment. J. Tinkham, undertaker. Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Institutions, Michael T. Donohoe, Secretary.” 

(@. That is another one of the same kind? 

A. That is another one. 

@. What does that mean? 

A. That means, so far as I know, that the permit for it was 
turned over, or tbat the body was surrendered by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions. 

@. To the Commissioners of Public Institutions, you mean? 

A. Toor by. 

@. Well, the results are very different. Don’t you know what 
that means, Mr. Davis? 

A. I only know this, that when bodies are surrendered for 
anatomical purposes, a receipt is given, 

Q. That is when bodies are surrendered for dipsection. ? 

A. “Y és, sir. 

@. When the Commissioners of Public Institutions give a 
receipt for a body which is to be turned over for anatomical pur- 
poses, isn’t it in just that form? Isn’t that the ordinary way of 
receipting for bodies which are handed over for dissections ? 

A. That is what I should say would be my opinion. 

@. And that the bodies are turned over for dissection, and are 
not buried in Mt. Hope Cemetery ? 

A. Well, that part of it I cannot say. 

(Q. Well, now, doesn’t it mean that this body of Edward 
Cuddy was surrendered to the Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions for purposes of dissection ? 

A. I should assume that it was. 

(). Now, Mr. Davis, will you turn to that other book, the re- 
moval permit book, and read the stub of No. 181? There seems 
to be more than one mistake there in regard to that body. Will 
you please read No. 181? 

A. (Reading): ‘‘ Date, March, 26, 1894. Name, Edward 
Cuddy. Date of death, November 21, 1893.. Cause of death, 
Senile debility. Age: Seventy-four years. From Long Island 
to Calvary for interment. Smith & Higgins, Undertakers.” 

Q. What does that mean? 

A. That means that there was a permit issued for the removal 
of the remains once buried in one cemetery to another; that is, 
a transfer of the remains from one spot to another. 

@. That, then, is the stub on which a record was made of the 
permit which you gave to Mr. Higgins ? I don’t know whether 
you noticed it or not, but that is for the transfer of a body from 
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Long Island, where it was supposed to have been buried, to Cal- 
vary, where it was to be buried? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And this isa copy of the permit which you issued on that 
occasion? (Handing paper to witness). 

Biv LES, sir. 

Mr. Branpets.— This permit, Mr. Chairman, reads as follows: 


GE. Davis, Ir:, 
Secretary Board of Health. 


[Copry. | 

— 
a OFFICE OF THE Boarp oF HEALTH, 

° 
oer No. 181. Boston.. March 26..1894. 

3 : : 3 ‘ 
29 Permission is hereby given to remove, in a tight box, the remains of 
Fe .... Edward Cuddy....age 74 years....months....days. Date of 
Se |death..Nov. 27..1893. Cause of death.... Senile debility ....-.... 
mS 
a 5 peep ese bong Istand ro. s Se sat 
2S OWS sce Calvary .... for interment. 
r= 
ES 

o 

mn 
or 

o 


destination. 


@. (By Mr. Branpveis.) Now, Mr. Davis, when was that 
receipt of the Commissioners of Public Institutions, by General 
Donohoe, written into that book ? 

A. Well, I cannot say. 

@. Is there anything else that you know about this Cuddy 
case? 

A. I don’t know the first thing about it. It is all a blank to 
me. I know it has been inquired about, but I dow’t know any- 
thing about the particulars. 


Cross-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Is it customary, Mr. Davis, for the Board 
of Health to issue a burial permit for the burial of a body in 
Mt. Hope, and to subsequently issue a removal permit for the 
same body from Long Island? 

There is no such thing as a custom about it at all. 

That is what you have done, have you not? 

That might happen, or might not. 

What is the date of that (handing burial permit to witness) ? 
November 25, 1893. 

What is the name? 

Edward Cuddy. 

. Now, what is the date of that? (handing removal permit to 
witness). 

A. March 26, 1894. 

(). And it is the same body, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

@. Then the Board of Health has issued a burial permit for 
Edward Cuddy, and later on, a removal permit for the same 
body? 

A. Yes, sir; the body could not be removed in any other way. 

@. Well, but first one said that he was to be buried in Mt. 
Hope, and the second that he is to be removed from Long Island? 


CROPOROE 
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A. If the friends of a person wish to have the remains re moved 
from one cemetery to another it can only be done by our issuing 
a removal permit. 

@. I don’t understand it now. 

A. Ifa permit is given to bury a body on Long Island, and 
subsequently somebody wants to remove it to Mt. Hope, it must 
be done by a removal permit. 

@. But your first burial permit is for Mt. Hope? 

A. Yes, sir; Mt. Hope. 

@. Then, how could you get a removal permit from Long 
Island for a body already buried at Mt. Hope? 

A. Well, I don’t know anything about the circumstances. If 
they represented to him that the body was at Long Island, he 
would simply carry out the intention of the person who brought in 
the request. 

Q. The fact is that you gave one? 

A. Yes, but you must remember that when he issued that per- 
mit, he didn’t look back to this, because he didn’t know anything 
about it. 

@. Then you relied upon the statements of the undertaker 
when you issued those two permits? 

A. Wholly. 

Mr. Branpets. — You don’t mean to have him say that. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, if you haven’t got through, I will stop 
and let you goon; but I am conducting this cross-examination, 
and I think I ought to be allowed to do so without any interruption 
from you. 

Mr. Branpers. — You have just said to Mr. Curtis, Mr. Davis, 
in answer to a question which he asked you that you relied upon 
the statements of the undertaker entirely. I think that he 
misled you. Did you mean to say that? 

The CuHarrman. — Well, Mr. Brandeis, I think that Mr. Curtis 
has commenced his ecross-examination, and he should be allowed 
to continue; and then after he is through you can ask any ques- 
tions you wish. 

Mr. Branpers. — Well, but Mr. Curtis has waived it for a 
moment. 

The CuHarrmMan. — Well, I think that Mr. Curtis had _ better 
proceed with his cross-examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Did you sign each of those permits 
yourself? 

A. No, sir, that is a fac-simile. 

@. Are they already printed before the application is received ? 

Av AES») SITs 

Q. All they have to do is to fill them out and tear them out of 
the book ? 

Aces). 68,. 811. 

At the request of Mr. Brandeis, the stenographer read the fol- 
lowing : 

‘¢@. Then, you relied upon the statements of the undertaker 
when you issued those two permits ? 

rAS Wholly.” 

@. (By Mr. Branpets.) Well, you say you relied upon the 
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statements of the undertaker when you issued those permits. Do 
they refer to. the one issued for Edward Cuddy ? 

A. Well, when I make an answer of that kind, I don’t particu- 
larize as to any individual. I don’t know Mr. Cuddy from any- 
one else. An undertaker comes into the office and he asks fora 
burial permit. The clerk asks him for his reasons, which are 
shown in a certificate, if it is a death, and he gives him the per- 
mit without any reference to any previous occurrence, presuming 
it is all right. - When he comes in for a removal permit, he wants 
simply to know the facts about where he is buried and where they 
want to remove him to, and then the permit is given, and unless 
somebody speaks about it a person would never look back to see 
what had occurred before. There is no necessity of looking back. 

(). But in the case of the original permit it is customary to re- 
quire a doctor’s certificate of the death ? 

A. At the time the permit was given to bury the body in Mt. 
Hope, it was given because it was supposed thatit was to be 
carried there and buried there; and when the other one was given, 
it was represented that the body was on Long Island. We had no 
interest in it one way or the other, except to grant the permit for 
the burial or the removal when they wanted it. 

(.. And the fact is that all you know about this case is that 
you find it is receipted for there by the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions, and you know that that is the usual way of receipting 
when a body is handed over for dissection ? 

Pag eY CBxe BIT: 

@. (By Mr. Curtis.) When you issue a permit to an under- 
taker to bury a body what is the penalty if he don’t bury it? 

A. I don’t think there is any penalty. 

(. Isn’ the obliged to bury that body where the permit reads ? 

A. Well, he is supposed to, but Iam so much in doubt about 
it that I could not say what the penalty would be. It makes so 
little difference with us whether he is buried in one place or an- 
other, and we have never had any trouble of that kind, so that I 
have not looked into it. 

@. (By Ald. Dever.) If an undertaker has a permit to bury 
a body in Calvary Cemetery, would the superintendent of Mt. 
Hope Cemetery allow him to bury it there? 

A. Not without his getting the permit changed. 

@. That is exactly what Iasked you. ‘Then, that body would 
not have been accepted in any other cemetery unless that change 
had been made? 

A. I should not think so. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) I notice here in this book, Mr. 
Davis, No. 4140, which relates to the body of Alexander Wallace. 
Will you please read that? 

A. It reads: ** Date, November 16, 1898. Name, Alexander 
Wallace. Date of death, November 14, 1893. C. H. Cogs- 
well, Undertaker.” 

(). Isn’t there something written across there? 

A. Yes, it says: ‘‘See 4402.” 4402 reads: ‘‘ Date, Novem- 
ber 25, 1893. Name, Alexander Wallace. Date of death, 
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November 14, 1893. To Mt. Hope. J. Tinkham, Undertaker. 
Commissioners of Public Institutions, Michael T. Donohoe, 
Secretary.” 

Q. What does that mean? 

A. Well, Dr. Cogswell, if he is going to bury bodies, would 
have to have a permit the same as any one else ; and so the permits 
are sent down to the island as they are needed. It is printed 
‘¢ Undertaker ’’ here and when the C. H. Cogswell was written in 
the ‘‘ Undertaker” was not scratched out. 

@. Then, that permit which he was given was for the purpose 
of allowing that body to be buried? 

A. That permit was sent down there for the burial of the body. 

@. And does it not appear that General Donohoe signed for the 
body afterwards? 

A. Yes, subsequently to November 25, General Donohoe 
signed, according to the records. 

@. Then, it appears that that body that he signed for is 
another body which was turned over for purposes of dissection ? 

A. Yes, sir 

@. Do the Commissioners of Public Institutions have to apply 
for burial permits the same as any one else? 

A, Permits are given in every instance. 

@. That is, they apply in the same form as an undertaker ? 

A. Well, the superintendent has to fill out the same certificate 
and give the same information that an undertaker does. 

@. I would like to ask you if you could furnish us with a list of 
all the bodies that General Donohoe has signed for in the last 
year ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. — Has any thee member of the Committee any 
questions to ask? If not, the witness may be excused. 

on Branpeis. — That is all we have to introduce at present, 

'*, Chairman. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF THOMAS RILEY. 


Mr. Ritey. — Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Brandeis has finished, I should 
like to proceed. 

Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman, I think we have a right to know who 
Mr. Riley appears for. 

The CHatrMan. — Will Mr. Riley please state whom he appears for? 

Mr. Ritry. — Mr. Chairman, I appear for myself. I have some testi- 
mony to introduce in regard to Long Island. 

Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman, I think that when we started in this in- 
vestigation, we had some discussion in regard to that subject, and I 
think that the Committee at that time decided that no attorney was to 
appear here unless he represented other people. 

— Mr. Ritry. — Mr. Chairman, it was said that no counsel would be 
allowed to appear until Mr. Brandeis had finished putting in his case in 
regard to Long Island, but that. is all. 

‘Ald. Sanrorp. — Mr. Chair man, I would like to ask Mr. Riley a 
question. I would like to ask Mr. Riley if he appears here in any other 
capacity except as for himself? 

Mr. Ritry. — Yes, sir; I also appear for others. 

Ald. SANFORD. — And for what other people ? 
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Mr. Ritey. — That will be developed in due time. Just now I do not 
wish to say. 

Ald. Sanrorp. — Then Mr. Riley refuses to state to the Committee 
for whom he appears besides himself ? 

Mr. RimtEy.— I suppose that you understand the meaning of the 
English language as well as I do. 

Ald. Sanrorb. — Then, I move, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Riley be not 
allowed at this time to proceed, inasmuch as he refuses to state to the 
Committee for whom he appears. 

Mr. RiLey. — That is a misstatement, and you know it. 

Ald. Fotsom. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that although the gen- 
tleman may not have said so in those words, he did say what amounted 
to that. * 

Ald. LEE. — Well, let us have the stenographer read what was said. 
That is the only way to decide it. 

(The stenographer read the above, commencing with the first ques- 
tion by Alderman Sanford. ) 

Ald. Fotsom. — Well, if that is not a refusal, Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly don’t know what it is. 

Ald. SANFORD. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. Riley be not 
allowed to proceed. 

Mr. RiteEy. —I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, what the Alderman 
means; but I do know what you said when this hearing began, and I 
then supposed, and suppose now, that you spoke for the Committee. 
Your language was just this: 

«The Committee is now ready to hear anybody who chooses to give 
any evidence in relation to the public institutions.” 

1 quote you exactly. Afterward some discussion took place in re- 
gard to the capacity in which Mrs. Lincoln appeared, and in regard to 
counsel. Then it was voted to proceed so far as Long Island was con- 
cerned. During the proceedings something was said by somebody else 
in regard to introducing testimony which “Mr. Brandeis did not have, 
and the Committee then decided — and it was all that it decided — that 
no other testimony bearing on Long Island should be heard until Mr. 
Brandeis had rested his case. And so, from then until now, I have been 
in a measure idling my time here, and I am sorry that for about two 
months this Committee has aided and abetted me ‘in so doing ; because 
all the testimony you now have, and which it has taken two y months to 
put in, might have been put in in probably two hours if the Committee 
had acted with due discretion. 

Ald. Lee. — Well, I suppose you mean the attorneys, too ? You put 
the attorneys in with us ? 

Mr. Ritrty. — Well, they should be here only to aid the Committee ; 
and the Committee shoulil have sense enough and strength enough to 
stop the attorneys the moment that they beow m to obstruct. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, we have several times, have we not ? 

Ald. PresHo. — Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order, if it is 
necessary. I don’t think that we should allow any one to stand here 
and criticise this Committee. 

Mt. Ritey. — Evidently you feel it. 

Ald. PresHo. —I call for the ruling of the Chair upon that point. 

The CaarrMaANn. — The Chair will remind Mr. Riley that the Com- 
mittee are not here to be censured. 

Mr RiteEy.— Oh! by no means; but to be stirred up. (Laughter,) 
Now, Mr. Brandeis has rested his case. He has given you all the 
testimony placed in his hands, and we say that we have testimony 
which he has not had, testimony of much more vital importance than 
you have yet heard. And we propose to put it in. We don’t propose 
to have anybody, — not even a pair of such good fellows as they are, 
good lawyers, but a pair of paid obstruc tionists — block the w aye We 
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are here now with the testimony, Mr. Chairman, and we are going 
to put it in, unless you are ready to say to the citizens of Boston that 
you are not going to hear the complaints we have to make and the 
abuses we are here ready to prove. 

Ald. SANrorpD. — Mr. Chairman, Mr. Riley has used the word “ we” 
several times in saying what ‘‘ we” are going to do. I only desire to 
ask him to state to the Committee what he means by that word ** we” ? 

Mr. Ritey. —I suppose that you understand what the editoral ‘+ we” 
means ? 

Ald. SANFORD. — Is that the use you are making of the word? 

Mr. Ritey. — I don’t know what your instruction in English has been. 
I know mine has been none too good. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Riley goes on, I would like to 
ask him one question. I would like to ask himif the evidence which he 
intends to put in here at this time is all relating to Long and Rainsford 
Islands ? 

Mr. Ritry. — Surely. 

Ald. Ler. — Then I move that we go into executive session to decide 
this point. 

Mr. Ritey. — And then I may give you all that you want in regard to 
the other institutions. 

Ald. Ler. — There is no doubt about that; and then before you get 
through we may accuse you of wasting our time. 

Mr. Runny. —I don’t think you will, “because Iwill throw a great deal 
of light upon the whole subject. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, we have been trying to get some light for some 
time, and we probably have got some. 

Ald. SANFORD. — Before we go into executive session, Mr. Chairman, 
I only wish to state that the reason I made the motion which I did in re- 
gard to Mr. Riley was for this reason: It seemed to me that it is only 
right and fair that we should know for whom all attorneys appear 
here. I admit that Mr. Riley, if he sees fit, has a perfect right to appear 
here as a citizen of Boston, and if he says that is the only capacity in 
which he appears here I am satisfied with that; but I don’t understand 
as yet that he has taken that position. When we started these hearings 
we did make counsel state for whom they appeared ; and so I thought it 
only natural and right that Mr. Riley, a well-known attorney of this 
city, should state to us for whom he appears. Now, there are two 
reasons for that. In the first place, Mr. Riley is a man of undoubted 
frankness. In the second place, the Committee have a right to know 
what they are going to listen to and how much testimony they will 
probably hear, “Tf he does not appear for anybody but himself, that is 
another matter entirely ; but I think that the natural honesty of the man 
and his respectability as a citizen is such that we have the right to know 
for whom he appears if he is appearing here now in the capacity of an 
attorney, to represent other people. I still think it reasonable, althongh 
Mr. Riley does not. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, my position is this, as I told you just now very 
frankly: I appear for myself; and I appear in that capacity quite as 

earnestly as if Lappeared for all the citizens of Boston, because knowledge 
has come to me of the dreadful abuses — I might use a stronger word 
and say crimes — that have been perpetrated in the public institutions. 
Just now I appear for myself. When I get through appearing in that 

capacity and appear for others, I will so inform the Committee, telling 
them the parties for whom I appear; but one thing at a time. 

Ald, Lrg. — Do you propose to take the stand ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, wait and see. 

Ald. Ler.— Well, we want to know whether you are, or whether you 
are not. If youare going to, I should move that the Committee request 
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the Corporation Counsel to be present, that we might cross-examine 
you? 

Ald. LoMAsNEy. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Riley a 
question. Do I understand that you appear for youself, and also for 
other citizens of Boston ? 

Mr. Ritry. — Yes; sir. 

Ald. Lomasngry. — Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that he be allowed 
to proceed. 

Ald. Lrg. — And I move you that we go into executive session. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I don’t think 
this is a question for us to go into executive session and decide whether a 
man who is a reputable attorney should be heard, when we have adver- 
tised to hear any one who has any testimony to produce relating to the pub- 
lic institutions. I think that without any question whatever “Mr. tiley’s 
standing in the community entitles him to be heard when he appears 
here. He is a citizen. a tax-payer of this city, and a man who probably 
has more interest in it from a financial point of view than any witness 
that has appeared here; and consequently I do not think it is fair to 
him, when he has stayed around here for three or four weeks, when he 
stands up here frankly saying that he comes as a citizen representing 
himself and also other citizens of Boston, for us to go into executive 
session, for I don’t think that there should be any need of it. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to also call to your attention the fact that when Mr. 
Brandeis appeared here he also said he appeared for himself, as a citi- 
zen of Boston, and for other citizens of Boston. We have been hearing 
people here who were not citizens of Boston, and I think that when a 
man stands up and makes that statement he ought to be heard. 

Ald. PrEsHO. — I would like to ask that the testimony be referred to 
as to what was Mr. Brandeis’ exact statement there. I think we ought 
to look that up. 

Ald. LomAsngey. — Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. Riley be allowed 
to proceed. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. — The question first comes on Alderman Lee’s 
motion to go into executive session. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Then, Mr. Chairman, before we pass upon that 
motion, I also want to call your attention to the fact that Mr. Proctor 
came.into this case and said that he appeared for Mr. John Galvin. 
Nobody said but what he had a perfeet right to appear. Now, Mr. 
Riley appears and says that he comes here representing himself and 
other citizens of Boston, and why shouldn’t he be heard? We have 
advertised to the public to give hearings to everybody who has charges 
to make, and we have sat here for two or three months hearing every 
one that came before us, and now upon the simple question of whether 
we shall hear this gentleman or not you want to go into executive 
session. I hope that we will vote upon it here and now, and that we 
will vote to go on, for that is the only right way to do. 

Mr. Ritry. —Oh, Tam going to be heard if this hearing goes on. 

Ald. Lrg. — That i is, if the Committee so vote; but not if the Com- 
mittee say they won’t hear you. 

Mr. Rhitey. — Well, just try it. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, if the Committee had voted not to hear you and 
you came in here and tried to be heard in spite of us, | would stay here 
as long as you, and [ think that if I didn’t find myself able to prevent 
your being heard otherwise I should have you removed from the room. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I am willing to speak with you before the public 
at any time upon that issue. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I don’t think you would be heard, if the Com- 
mittee so voted. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I will take issue with you upon that very point. 
I think I would give you plenty to do. 
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Ald. IL 
as I got ey 

Mr. Ritey. — W ell, I am just the man for that. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, soam I. I think you would find that I would not 
falter an inch. 

The CHarrMan,. — The Chair will have to stop this. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, I move that we proceed to hear 
Mr. Riley. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Under the rules, the question first comes on Alder- 
man’s Lee’s motion to go into executive session. 

Ald. Lomasnry.— Then I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Alderman Lee moves that the Committee go into 
executive session. ‘Those in favor say — 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, I believe you should also state for 
what purpose we go into executive session. As I understand it, it is 
for the purpose of deciding whether Mr. Riley is to be allowed to 
proceed. 

Ald. Ler. —It is nothing of the kind. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, I submit that that is the only question 
before the Committee. We should not go into executive session on a 
subterfuge, as we did once before. ‘The question is on whether Mr. 
Riley will be allowed to proceed. That is the only question now, and 
we should not go into executive session to decide it. We should either 
vote to do so now, or vote it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Will Alderman Lee state his question once more? 

Ald. Ler. —Simply to go into executive session in regard to the 
questions asked by Chairman Sanford and Mr. Riley’s answers thereto, 
that he appeared here for himself, as a citizen of Boston, and also for 
others, and when asked for whom he appeared, he said that would 
develop later. I believe he also said we would find out who he 
appeared for later. 

Ald. LoMAsNEY.— In answer to Alderman Sandford’s question, he 
said he appeared as a citizen of Boston, and also representing other 
citizens of Boston. I think that on that ground it is perfeetly proper, 
and no more than right that he should be heard, as we have issued a 

call to the citizens of Boston. You have been hearing from people 
who are not citizens of Boston; and when a citizen of Boston comes 
before you and wants to be heard, in accordance with your call, you 
propose to go into executive session to decide whether you will hear 
him or not. (Applause. ) 

Ald. Presuo. — It strikes me that the point is simply that we want to 
know from what source the testimony is proceeding. If the gentle- 
man is to appear here for some one, | want to know what man he is 
appearing for, so that I may know what motives and what purposes he 
has in coming here. I think that is a well-established parliamentary 
law, that the Committee has a right to know for whom a counsel 
appears. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. —I want to simply call your attention to the fact 
that we had a hearing here some time ago — | don’t know whether the 
gentleman was a member of the Committee or not —at which a distin- 
guished citizen of Massachusetts then said that it was none of our 
business for whom he appeared. He was heard, and he didn’t reside 
in Boston, either. Now, there is no question but what if you want to 
proceed in this matter properly we should vote to allow Mr: Riley to go 
on. ‘There is nothing here that demands an executive session. Every y- 
body knows what Mr. Riley has been hanging around this place for. 

Ald. SANFORD. — What is it? 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — He is a man who has a large business and who is 
a large tax-payer, and he has been idling his time away around City 
Hall listening to the parrying of words across the table which we have had 


Well, I guess you find that I could stand up and take it 
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ever since the hearing began. Now he appears here representing 
himself, and you and ever y man on this Committee understands it. 
Now, when he asks an opportunity to present his case, why should you 
say, ‘‘ We will go into executive session to see whether we will hear 
you?” | think it is a farce, Mr. Chairman. 

Ald. PresHo.— Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to make any reply to 
Alderman Lomasney. We are all of us used to his cries of corruption 
and fraud whenever he wants to carry his own point. Now, Mr Chair- 
man, I have had three years’ experience in the Legislature, and I never 
knew a committee there but what demanded from the men appearing 
before it for whom they appeared, in order that the members of the 
Committee might be able to make up their judgment in a proper 
manner. 

Ald. LomasNney. — Mr. Chairman, the gentleman uses the word 
‘* corruption ” to-day for the first time in this hearing; and the fact that 
he has had three years’ experience in the Legislature is probably his 
reason. Not once before in this hearing has the word *‘ corruption ” been 
used; and as to the matter of principle, I am ready to stand with him 
on that question any time. This is a simple question. It is a question 
of whether you want to hear a citizen of Boston who tells you frankly 
that he is here representing himself and other reputable citizens who 
desire to be heard. Why should the gentleman come in here and talk 
about corruption ? He uses the word for the first time. I never used 
the word in my whole experience in the City Government. The gentle- 
man cannot find where I ever, publicly or privately, used the word 
“corruption.” 

Ald. Presno. — Mr. Chairmain, it is almost unnecessary for me to 
repeat here to you members of the Board of Aldermen what I have 
said. The gentleman may not have used that word. I don’t say that 
he has; but ‘he has insulted the motives of ever y one in the Board, time 
and again. Now, I believe in standing on a gentlemanly basis, and 
when you want to carry a point bring forth your reasons, and not try to 
bullyrag by assigning false and corrupt motives to any one. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — The gentleman himself has taken an ungentle- 
manly position when he stands up here and denies a citizen of Boston 
who has spent his time here ever since the hearings commenced, a 
chance to be heard. 

Ald. Presno. —I would simply like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
willing to answer to the citizens of Boston not only in regard to that, 
but for every stand that I take; and it is for the citizens of Boston to 
decide whether the stand I take is right, and not for Alderman 
Lomasney. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
that he is sitting here as a representative of the people, getting $1,500 
a year tor his services. I have been to every one of these hearings. I 
have not missed at gentleman. 

Ald. Presno. — Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of personal privi- 
lege. Ihave only been absent from these hearings once, and that was 
in discharge of my duties as a member of the 17th of June Committee 
I say again that the gentleman is pursuing his usual policy and charg 
ing me with false motives—and the more he does so, the better he 
satisfies me. 

Mr. Ritey.— Mr. Chairman, something has been said in regard to 
paid attorneys and as to whether I am one or not. Now, so far as I 
know, the only paid attorneys in this case at present are to be found 
upon the other side of the house. Here is my position, and there must 
be no misunderstanding about it: some time ago you caused to be put 
into the public prints the fact that this hearing was to take place. Asa 


-eitizen of Boston I took an interest in it. There i is a great deal of truth 


in what was said by Horace Walpole long ago, that this world isa 
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comedy to those who know, but a tragedy to those who feel.  Fortu- 
nately for our community, Mrs. Lincoln is one of those who feels; and I 
trust that Iam another. I went to work when I saw this notice as a 
citizen and got together evidence which | am determined to present to 
this committee e, and through this committee to the public ; and whether 

I do it through this committee or not, I shall present it to the public 
anyhow. That evidence I desire to present to this committee, and I 
propose to do so. I am not here as the paid attorney of anybody. I 
have not taken a retaining fee from anybody. I should be sorry to do 
so at this stage of the case. But I am here as a citizen of Boston, with 
plenty of evidence to give you pertaining to the matter now under in- 
vestigation, and to show you the dreadful abuses and the crimes that have 
been perpetrated, and are still being perpetrated, in our public institu- 
tions, Deer Island and Long Island being two of them. I appear for 


myself; and I have all my witnesses here, and I have a right to be 
heard. 


Ald. LEE. 

Mr. RILEY. — Hoscerae 

Ald. Ler. -- We have issued a call for any person to come and take 
the stand, and give us any information which they may have. Will you 
take the stand and be sworn, the same as any other citizen that comes 
here ? 

Mr. Ritey. — That rests with me to decide. 

Ald. LEE. — No; it does not. It rests with the Committee if you are 
going to give any evidence here. Wiil you agree to take the stand ? 

Mr. Ritey.— Let me answer your question by asking you another. 
Do you mean to say that a citizen of Boston has not a right to give his 
time to the getting of testimony and witnesses to show the abuses that 
have taken place and are taking place in the city institutions, and pro- 
duce those witnesses here ? 

Ald. LEE. — Well, have you got any clients, or are you here yourself 
as a citizen of Boston to testify in this matter? If you are, will you’ 
take the stand and be sworn and be cross-examined P 

Mr. Ritty. —I trust that before doing that you will allow me to put 
my witnesses on the stand. 

Ald. Leg. — Well, your witnesses who are also your clients? Name 
one, and that will satisfy every member of this Board. - 

Mr. Ritey. — Who told you that I had any clients ? 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I believe you have. I am satisfied that you have, 
beyond any reasonable doubt whatever. That old maxim applies about 
the lawyer who had a retainer, a reminder, and the remainder. 

Mr. Ritry. — You are getting into legal pitfalls now. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, if I ever should get in need of legal advice I don’t 
know anybody that I would go to quicker than you. I think, since 
you say you have witnesses, that if you say you are not going on the 
stand yourself, but that you appear here as an attorney having several 
witnesses, you should name one or two of them and put them on; and 
I think that this Committee will give you that privilege; but under the 

calls we have the right to put you on the stand, also. 


, question, Mr. Riley? 


Mr. Ritey. — Well, you can do‘so now, if you like. Do you want 
the names of all the witnesses ? 
Ald. LEE. — No. Give us one or two. 


Mr. Rrtey. — Well, Mr. Upton is one, and Mr. Erskine is another. 

Ald. Ler. — And Dr. Newell? Come, right out with it. Don’t be 
afraid. 

Mr. RitrEy. — Why, you are dreaming! 

Ald. LEE. — No, lam not. Iam right up to the times. 

ie RILEY. — Perhaps you know my business better than I know it 
myself. 


Ald. LEE. — Well, I will venture to say that that will be the outcome. 


—o 
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*. Ritey. — Well, since you seem to know more about my business 
ae I do, if you will take my place I will take yours for the time being, 


and you can go ahead. 
Ald. Ler. — Well, if you can get the City Clerk to swear you in as an 


Alderman, I will agree to make the exchange with you. 


Mr. RILEY. — Are you satisfied, now that I have given you some 
names ? 3 

Ald. Ler. — Iam satisfied in regard to that; but I still insist upon 
my motion. 

Mr. Ritey. — I have given you what you asked for. 

Ald. LEE. — Mr. Chairman, I move that we go into executive 
session. 

Ald. LomMASNEY. — And I call for the yeas and nays upon that ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The question is on Alderman Lee’s motion to go 


into executive session. 
Ald. Ler. — Well, I will withdraw that motion, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. — Do I understand that there is any objection to Mr. 
Riley taking part here from any member of the Board? 

Ald. Les. — I withdraw the motion to go into executive session, Mr. 
Chairman, and move that we adjourn for dinner. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Do I understand that it has been decided that Mr. 
Riley is to be allowed to appear ? 

Ald. Ler. — Well, he appears as an attorney, as I understand it, for 
other citizens of Boston, not as a witness himself. Am [ right? Will 
you take the stand ? 

Mr. Ritty. — Don’t be too sure about that. 

It was voted, on motion of Alderman Lee, at 6.03 P.M., to take a 


recess until 7.30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed iu the Aldermanic chamber at 7.30 
P.M., Chairman Hatisrram presiding, and all the members 


present. 
Appearances: same as before. 


Oris K. Newett, M.D. — Sworn. 


Dr. Otis K. Newell was called by Mr. Riley and, having been 
duly sworn, testified as follows : 

@. (By Mr. Rivey.) You are a physician? 

Hee Y Os): SIT: 

@. Practising where? 

eur actising in this city, Boston. 


@. And how ‘long? 
I have been in practice now since 1884 — ten years. 


A 
Q. Where did you graduate, doctor ? 

A. I graduated at the Harvard Medical School. 
Q 


o. When? 
4. Iu 1881 —I graduated in 1882, and took my degree. I 


finished at the school in 1881, and went toithe hospital. 
Q. And after that did you go elsewhere? 
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Ai; es, sini 
@. Where? 
A. After that I served for eighteen months as surgical house- 
icer at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
@. As interne? 
A. Yes, sir — what is generally called interne. 
(). And then? 
-1. After that I studied one year at the University of Vienna. 
Wi And after that? 

After that I returned to practice here in Boston. 

@ And what position or positions do you now hold, doctor ? 

I am now senior surgeon to out-patients at the Massachu- 
ee General Hospital. That is the only medical position, except 
as member and officer of various medical societies. 

(). You are a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society ? 

AMY C6s"sirt 

@. Any others? 

AP Yessir 

@. What? 

A. Tama member of the Boston Societv for Medical Improve- 
ment and the Society for Medical Observation, and I am president 
of the Boston Society of Medical Science. 

(). Have you been on the Board of Overseers of the Poor here 
in Boston? 


A. Yes, sir; I was three years on the Board one vear chair- 
man of the Board. 


(). And have you been a member of the Board of Managers of 
the Boston Farm School? 


A. Yes, sir; I was a member of that Board of Managers until 
I resigned. 

@. And also of the Children’s Aid Society ? 

dA. Yes, sir; Iam a member of the Children’s Aid Society. 


@. Now, doctor, were you at any time a member of the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Institutions? 

A. Yes, sir; I was at one time. 

@. When did you become a member and when did you cease to 
be one? 

A. I became a member of the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Institutions on the first of April, 1891. 

. And when did you leave? 

A. I left when I was removed by the Mayor on the 5th of 
February, 1892. 

@. One thing we might as well settle now, doctor. ‘The Mayor 
in his message removing you, among other things said that at the 
time of your appointment you had promised to support the policy 
of the chairman of the Board. Will you state whether you did 
that or not? 

A. I never made him any such promise. I wouldn’t make any 
man a promise of that nature. 

(). Was any such promise asked? 

A. No,.8ir, 

Q. Now, will you state the system the Board had of transact- 
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ing its business? Do so in your own way and as briefly as you 
can. 

A. Well, I say the Board never had a proper system of trans- 
acting its business, that the Board did not sit or act as a Board 
until after the time when I made a motion that it should have a 
system of exectitive sessions at 11 o’clock each morning. Mr. 
Devlin voted to that effect with me, and, as far as I know, the 
chairman may have acquiesced by vote. I don’t remember that 
exactly. Excepting at such times as the chairman called the Board 
at 11 o’clock to meet, and he refused to do that a good many times, 
excepting at that time and previous to that time all communica- 
tions, or a great part of all the communications which came to the 
Board, were considered by the chairman of the Board, and were 
withheld from the Board and not presented to it in any formal or 
proper way. 

@. And now, in regard to that, will you give any instance 
which you know of ? 

A. Well, I know of one instance where a letter containing very 
serious charges against a superintendent of one of the institutions 
came addressed to the Commissioners of Public Institutions, and 
marked ‘* Personal,” and the chairman of the Board opened that 
letter, read it and the charges it contained, and he then handed it 
to the superintendent accused. ‘That was previous to what should 
have been the legal hour for the Board to bave its executive session 
and have all new matters presented to the meeting. We had the 
meeting afterwards. It was finished, and I asked Dr. Jenks if he 
had nothing further to present to the Board, and he said, ‘+ No, 
nothing.” I said, ‘* Nothing of any sort?” And he said — 

(. (By the Cuarrman.) When was this, Dr. Newell? 

A. This was—well, I cannot give you the exact date at 
present, there are so many things. 

@. About when? 

A. Well, some time in October. 

@. What year? 

A. 1891. I think I can give you the exact date of almost 
everything. I will look it up. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Will you go on now, please? 

A. J again asked him if he had anything of any sort to present 
to the Board for its consideration, and he said, ‘‘ No, nothing 
whatever.” Then I said that I demanded him to hand me that 
letter which had come addressed to the Board of Commissioners of 
Public Institutions, and which I had. seen him give to the superin- 
tendent accused, Superintendent Gerrish. He jumped up from 
the table and grabbed the letter and threw it at me, and said, 
‘Take it if you want it.” I asked him what he meant by that 
sort of procedure, keeping a letter himself which was addressed to 
the whole Board, and if he thought that was a proper way to con- 
duct the business of the Board, and he said that that was the 
usual way. ‘‘ Well,” I says, ‘‘if that is the usual way, it is a 
very poor way.” 

Q. (By the Cuatrman.) Who was there? 

A. Commissioner Devlin and myself and Dr. Jenks and 
General Donohoe, the clerk of the Board. 
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@. (By Mr. Ritey.) What was the communication ? 

A. The communication was from a prisoner — 

Mr. Curtis. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to 
the witness stating what was contained in that communication. 
We are not investigating Deer Island. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, in substance, Dr. Newell. I don’t care for 
the exact words of it. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I object to that. 
What object can there be in introducing that testimony now? 


The CuHarrmMan. — What do you intend to prove by this? 
Mr. Rirey. — Mr. Chairman, the facts are these: Here was a 


communication which came to the Board. It was a complaint 
against an official, an agent of the Board, and instead of being 
placed before the Bostd: and made a subject for it to deal with, 
it was handed to the man himself — the official against whom the 
complaint was made. 

Ald. SaAnrorp. — Well, the witness has stated that it was a 
complaint. Why isn’t that sufficient? 

Mr. Rivey. — Well, the drift of it is that it was withheld from 
the Board. 

The Witness. —I beg your pardon. I said that it contained 
serious charges. 

Ald. Fortier. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of Dr. 
Newell which institution this refers to? 

The Witness. — The letter? 

Ald. Forrier. as it at Long Island? 

The Witness. — The letter in question? 

Ald. Fotruer. —- Yes, sir. 

The Wrrness. — No, sir; it referred to Deer Island. The 
charges were against the superintendent of Deer Island. 

Mr. Curtis. — Then, Mr. Chairman, I certainly shall object. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, this really is not objectionable, for this 
reason, which is quite pertinent: You cannot divide the system 
of doing business at the meetings of the Board and say that a 
part of each meeting was devoted to Rainsford Island, another 
part to Long Island, another to Deer Island, and still another to 
the House of Correction. So far as the system of transacting 
business at headquarters is concerned, you cannot divide it or 
subdivide it. You must treat it as a whole. 

Ald. Fortier. es, but I understood you to say before ad- 
journment that the nen at this time was to relate to Long and 
Rainsford Islands, only. 

Mr. Rirey.— Very true; and the system of doing business 
at headquarters had quite as much relation to Long and Rainsford 
Islands as to other institutions. If you can point out any way 
by which it can be divided, I would like to know it. 

Ald. Sanrorp. — Are not you satisfied with the reply which the 
witness has made, that it was a serious complaint? 

Mr. Rivey. — Yes, sir; I am. [will let it go right there. I 
don’t want to go into the contents of it particularly. 

@. (By Mr. Ritry.) Now, then, doctor, you have given one 
instance of this. Were there also other instances ? 
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A. Oh, yes, sir; a great many. I could give plenty of in- 
stances concerning Long Island. 

@. Well, supposing you give them in your own way. Of course, 
if there are a great many it would take a long time to give them 
all. But give us a few more. 

A. Well, that is only typical of the method of handling busi- 
ness by the Board in the office. So far as Long Island is con- 
cerned, I tried to bring a complaint about a certain thing there 
once, ana the chairman of the Board told me that I had kept up 
au steady grunt ever since I had been a member of the Board. 
Any and every attempt to reform things or to correct them in any 
way was met as though the very suggestion that any correction 
should be made was an insult. I suggested the method of inves- 
tigating the public institutions, and I was told that the city of 
Boston did not hire us to go around and find out how they were 
being conducted. 

@. Who told you that? 

A. Dr. Jenks. 

@. Well, what was the Board’s method of doing business ? 

A. Oh, there was no method of having a ‘Board meeting. 
Mr. Devlin always agreed with me — well, I don’t know of any 
instance where he didn’t agree with me, except, possibly, as to 
method of procedure, or something else of that kind. There was 
no duty except on Dr. Jenks’ part. He claimed that he would 
run the whole thing, or that he would get out. 

@. Doctor, will you state what you know in reference to the 
mode of conveying prisoners to and from the boat and in refer- 
ence to accommodations for parties up to the headquarters, who 
were there temporarily ? 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, [shall have to object to that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I don’t think we should investigate the method of convey- 
ing the prisoners. We are not dealing with the prisoners now, 
but with the paupers. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I meant paupers. 

The Wirness. — Well, I will say that at this present hour, so 
far as I know, the mode of conveying paupers, and also of con- 
veying the sick and feeble to and from the boat, is the same now 
as it was when I left there or got turned out. It is a disgrace to 
the city. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that the witness 
should state the fact, not criticise it. 

The Wrrtvess. — Well, that is all right, sir. Any way that I 
am instructed I will talk, so long as I am given an opportunity to 
tell the truth. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, that is good strong English, anyway, Mr. 
Curtis. Go on and describe the conveyance, doctor, if you 
please. 

The Wirness. — Well, in the first place, the arrangement for 
the reception of the people there I strongly objected to and ordered 
it to be changed, and there was a vote on it; and then nothing 
was done about it. There was a room there used both as a store- 
room and a waiting-room in the basement of the office of the Com- 
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mission when I left there, and I know of no change. TI have 
seen a man go in there and lie down and die on an old sofa with 
the upholstering out of it. And then, the only means provided at 
Long Island for carrying those who were sick, or who were unable 
to walk, was not an ambulance in which he might be laid down 
and carried with the least possible expense to his physical condi- 
tion and his vitality, but there is nothing there but a double-seated 
large family carriage ack, or whatever it might be called. 
That is the only means of conveying the paupers unless they 
could get the City Hospital ambulance or somebody else’s ambu- 
lance. I tried to get an ambulance, but the idea was scoffed at. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Who was this man that died there at 
headquarters ? 

A. I don’t know. He was one among a ood many. 

(. Did you see him die? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw him die. 

@. When was that? 

A. In 1891. It is a common occurrence for people to die 
there. 

@. What month was it? 

A. I would not state the month. In fact, it would be utterly 
impossible for me unless I had recorded dates to give specific 
dates, because there are thousands of instances — I don’t believe 
it is any exaggeration to say that there are thousands of instances. 

@. (By Mr. Riny.) Was that death called to the attention of 
the Board and its chairman? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Was anything done to improve the place? 

A. Nothing. I said that we ought to have a waiting-room 
down there ; that the room ought to “be cleaned out, and that we 
at least ought to have a respectable waiting-room there. Mr. 
Devlin assented to it. I won’t say that this was before the formal 
meeting, that is, before the time that we had formal executive 
sessions, or afterwards; but it was decided that there was no 
objection to that, and therefore I supposed it would be done ; but 
evidentiy the order was countermanded by some one. 

Q. Why was it not done? 

A. I suppose because somebody who had the power to control 
things did not want it done. 

@. Did the Board run itself, or was one member running it? 

A. One member, decidedly — the chairman, and no one else. 

(). Where were you ane Commissioner Devlin? 

A. Well, we were there, but that was all. 

Mr. Rinev. — Evidently you weren’t there. (Laughter. ) 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) What did this man die of that you 
speak about. 

A. I could not say. He was a man in a (rather sick condition 
who for some reason had become a pauper, and he was to be sent 
to the pauper hospital. He came in ill and was sent down there 
until we could find out whether he had a settlement or not. 
During the process of investigating his case he was sent into this 
room, and he suddenly had heart failure, or whatever it may have 
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been. Of course, what he died of would only be determined by a 
post-moitem examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Will you state, doctor, what measures 
were adopted to keep separate while on the boat the children, the 
convicts, and the paupers? 

A. No measures whatever. 

@. What measures were adopted to prevent them from com- 
mingling together? 

A. No measures whatever. The thing that I objected to 
chiefly about that was the fact that these truant children, the 
young truant children, were marched in and filed in with the adult 
criminals and paupers of all kinds; and at Deer Island they were 
marched up in a line with the adult criminals, and they were 
received in the same office, and received their visitors in the same 
house. 

(J. That is, the reform boys and the convicts? 

A. Yes, sir; the truant and reform boys. 

Q@. Was that brought to the attention of the Board ? 

A. Yes, sir, it was. 

(@. More than once? 

A Yes, sir, a number of times. 

Q. What was done? 

A. Well, on one occasion I insisted that these truant boys 
should not be marched up there with the criminals. I insisted 
that it was wrong to do so, and Mr. Devlin agreed with me on 
that. The doctor didn’t commit himself one way or the other. 
He didn’t appear to be particularly interested by it... I said that 
it was wrong, and I think that we then had a meeting, when it 
was voted on. and it may be recorded in the regular records, 
and it was decided that these boys were not any more to be 
marched up in that way. I went down there in about a week and 
found just the same thing going on. 

(). That condition of things was not remedied? 

A. Well, I think it is remedied now; but it was not remedied 
then. 

(). It was not remedied while you were there ? 

A. Oh, yes, it was remedied before I got out of there; but I 
had to insist upon it two or three times and ask the superintendent 
what he meant by allowing that sort of thing to go on. 

@. How soon was the remedy applied after you became a 
member of the Board? 

<i. Well, it was remedied right after. that is, within a week 
from the time that I had insisted upon it, and after Mr. Devlin 
had sustained me. The instructions, so faras I know, went down 
there. It stopped, and then in a few days I found it goiug on 
again ; and finally it did stop, like many things. 

@. Will you state whether or not convicts were taken from 
Deer Island to Long Island and set to work there and kept there? 

Pie e8s/ S105 ok will state that they were taken there and kept 
there day after day and night after night, mixed right in with 
the inmates and quartered with them just as though they were 
paupers. 
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(). For how long a time were they kept on Long Island? How 
long before they would return ? 

A. Iknew of one man who was there thirty days. I know as 
many as seventeen who were there anywhere from seven days to 
two weeks. 

@. Was that called to the attention of the Board? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What action was taken? 

A. I called the chairman’s attention to it, and Dr. Jenks didn’t 
want it interfered with. I said that we had better hire respect- 
able help and give them decent wages. ‘They did work that the 
city could not afford to pay the right-kind of men to do. I finaliy 
insisted that we should go to the Corporation Counsel, and he didu’t 
want me to do that. I went up and talked with Mr. Babson; and 
then, finally, when this opposition to it still continued, I made a 
motion, and Mr. Devlin voted with me, that we have the Corpora- 
tion Counsel render an opinion, in regard to the legality of it, 
aside from the decency of the thing; and he rendered an opinion 
that it was wholly improper. 

@. Upon receiving that opinion, what action did the Board 
take ? 

A. Well, I insisted that the Board should stop it; but I found 
that the thing went on just the same. I supposed that the Board 
had agreed to stop it. 

@. And it hadn’t stopped at the time that you left? 

A. Oh, no, sir. I doubt if it has ceased to-day. 

@. What was the purpose of sending the convicts to Long 
Island? 

A. The purpose was to avoid having to hire the right kind of 
labor. 

@. Was it because the Board found that it didn’t have an ap- 
propriation sufficient? 

A. No, sir. The Bourd had an gael ae sufficient. 

@. Then, why was it done? 

A. I suppose it was done -— my opinion is that the only possi- 
ble excuse would be the economical one, that we would not have 
to hire the sort of men that the city ought to hire to do the 
work. 

@. That is, the city of Boston was mingling its criminals and 
its paupers simply to save money? Is that it? 

A. Yes; sir; that-is it: 

@. Now, in regard to one of. the officers at Deer Island taking 
men over. Do yoa remember an instance where one of the 
officers took over seventy-two men in the morning and returned 
about sixty at night? 

A. Yes, sir. I remember that instance in this way, that in my 
capacity as a commissioner, in investigating the condition of 
affairs in the public institutions, which I felt that I was put 
there to do, I ascertained that that was a fact, as J did a great 
many other things. 

@. Why were they left there that night? 

A. Because the officer was drunk, and he could not keep a 
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proper account of the men, and twelve of them got away from 
him, or wanted to stay, and he didn’t know about it. 

(. That is to say, you found upon investigation that a drunken 
officer was sent out with seventy-two in the morning, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing back sixty at night? 

A. Yes, sir; he brought back sixty at night. 

(). Who was the officer ? 

A. Officer Stanwood. 

(. What was the punishment meted out to him for that? 

A. Well, he got a vacation, I think, or something like that, 
afterwards. He bad no punishment. He was drunk “frequently. 
What did the Board vote, if it voted anything? 

The Board didn’t go into those things to find them out. 
What did it do in reference to°that case? 

Nothing whatever, so far as I ever found out. 

Who gave the officer a vacation? 

I suppose the superintendent of the institution did. 

Wus the officer taken back? 

Oh, he is there still, I think. He was never put out. 

Now, in regard to the prisoners who were taken to Long 
Island, do you know anything about what they indulged in there 
besides the work? Whether there was any gambling, or anything. 
of the kind? 

A. Yes, sir. I know that there was not only gambling, but 
that it was the regular habit of those prisoners from leer Island 
to leave their work at various times and go in and mingle with 
the paupers and play cards with them, and gamble with little 
tobacco blocks that they would cut up for stakes. 

@. Whether you ascertained that that was done with the 
knowledge of the officers or without? 

A. That was done with the knowledge of the officer, and with 
the knowledge of the superintendent of the institution. He told 
me that it had always been done that way. 

@. Who told you that? 

A. Mr. John Galvin. 

(. And did the Board take any action in reference to that? 

A. Well, I brought the subject before the Board and said that 
it was a very objectionable thing, and that it must be stopped. 
Mr. Devlin agreed with me. I don’t remember exactly what Dr. 
Jenks said about that. 

(). My question was: ‘t What did the Board do?” 

A. That shows you what the Board did. The two members of 
the Board were decidedly opposed to that thing. 

@. Well, was it stopped? 

A. No. sir. 

@. Now, will you tell this Committee why it was not stopped ? 

A. Well, why it was not stopped was hecause any order from a 
Commissioner that didn’t come from Dr. Jenks, as far as I ever 
found out, was disregarded in the institutions unless it went as a 
formal, written vote of the Board. 

Q. Yes, but when the Board voted two to one, then wasn’t the 
vote carried out? 
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A. Well, it was if they had a formal meeting and the vote was 
recorded ; but most of the votes, and most of the things were 
never recorded. 

@. But what was to stop any two members of the Board having 
a formal meeting? When two members of the Board were to- 
gether that would constitute a majority of the Board, wouldn't 
it? 

A. Well, they would numerically. 

@. Why not otherwise? 

A. Well, they would only be a majority in the physical sense, 
because if two members of the Board disapproved of a thing, and 
went to the superintendent and told him to stop it, and then the 
superintendent paid no attention to the order of the Board, it 
showed his attitude towards the Board. 

@. Why didn’t the Board remove him when he refused to com- 
ply with the order of the Board? 

A. Well, you couldn’t do that. About the time, so far as I was 
concerned, when we got along to making removals, I got removed 
myself. (Laughter. ) 

Q. Well, so much for that. Now, what do you know in regard 
to the treatment of dead bodies at Long Island? 

A. Well, I know that the treatment of dead bodies at Long 
Island was something improper almost beyond belief. 

Q. Describe it. 

A. I have gone down there and found dead bodies — in the 
first place, they were kept a good part of the time in a shed or 
building where hogs were dressed or slaughtered; and they were 
piled in there indiscriminately. On one occasion I knew of two 
bodies being there, one of which had been there six days, and the 
other twelve days ; and on one occasion in August, there was one 
there nineteen days. It was putrid, and was running out from the 
receptacle. 

(). How many did you usually find there at a time? 

A. I almost never found more than three there at one time in 
one shed. 

@. You say that one had been there six days, and another 
twelve days, and still another nineteen days? 

And still another nineteen days. 

In one of the hot months? 

The one that was there nineteen days was there in August. 
Were the bodies in coffins ? 

Yes, sir, in a coffin. 

Now, why were they kept there? 

Well, they were kept in the sheds and in this other old 
building that I don’t know what the exact name was —I think it 
used to be an old ice-house — because they had no proper recep- 
tacle for them. 

Q. Well, having ascertained that condition of things, why 
didn’t you, as a member of the Board, have it remedied ? 

A. Well, I did propose to have it remedied. 

@. Did you bring it to the attention of the Board? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What was done? 

A. Well, the thing was discussed and objected to in one way or 
another. ‘Then, at the time that the new hospital was about to be 
installed I saw the City Architect, Mr. Wheelwright, and I told 
him that I thought the most desirable thing to be done was to have 
a proper and decent mortuary constr ucted in the basement of the 
hospital. That was my idea then, so that the bodies could be 
properly kept, whatever was to become of them. 

- @. That was in reference to the new building? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But what did the Board do in reference to the condition 
which you. found ? 

A. Refused to do anything. We discussed it, and Mr. Devlin 
and I both agreed that it ought to be changed; but nothing was 
done. 

@. Was that the vote of the Board? 

A. The Board didn’t take any vote upon it except that two 
members of the board agreed that such a place ought to be pro- 
vided; and the member who controlled the Board said that he 
didn’t think it was necessary. 

@. Did you ascertain the reason for keeping bodies six, twelve, 
or nineteen days in the summer heat in that shed? 

A. I knew that there was no reason. The law requires that 
bodies should be — 

@. Did you bring it to the attention of the superintendent? 

AS YX es.) Sit: 

@. What did he say? 

A. Well, I brought it to Mr. Galvin’s attention, and he said it 
was too bad — that it was going too for when you had to do that 
sort of thing. 

(). Why was it done? 

A. Well, because Dr. Jenks thought it was good enough. 

@. Do you mean to say that any of the officers at the island 
said that it was done by the order of any of the Commissioners, 
is that what you mean? 

A. Said that the bodies were kept in that way? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. He said that was all the way that they had to keep them; 
and the fact that it was done showed that he had no other way of 
doing it. 

(). Couldn’t they have been buried? 

A. Oh, they could have been; but they had no system of doing 
that, and no proper paid attendaats. 

(J. In other words, were they kept there through neglect? 

A. Yes, sir; certainly. 

@. Was that what you ascertained ? 

Asay OB BIL. 

@. And this place where you found them, is that the place 
called the tool shop? 

A. No, sir; not as good a place as the tool shop, or the black- 
smith shop. I mean in this old building, which I think has since 
been torn down. 
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Q. How near was it to the kitchen ? 

A. Oh, that was quite a ways from there. This shed there was 
around towards the front, left-hand corner of the old brick build- 
ing, as you stand back to the building, about, perhaps, 200 feet 
from where the kitchen was. It was right between the barn and 
the building — not exactly between, but in front of the space 
between them. 

@. Then you got no valid reason from anybody as to why 
they were kept there so long? 

fA. No, sir. 

(). And could not get any? 

A vIN OM SIT: 

@. Was anything done to stop it in the future? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Were any steps taken to see that the dead were buried 
within a reasonable time afterwards ? 


A. No, sir. 
@. None? 
AG BN GSES in. 


Q. Now, in regard to the watch at night there at Long Island? 
What do you know about that? 

A. Well, | know that at the time I first went there and began 
to investigate the employees of the institution to see how many 
there should be, and so forth, there were 125 people without any 
watch whatever at night, and that there was no proper attendance 
at all at night. Men acted both as watchmen and nurse, and there 
were very few eels in the institution, anyway. 

Q. Well, a man was both watchman and nurse? 

Ay 4¥: 68; Siri 

@. Was he an official or a pauper? 

1. Well, I won’t state positively. I think he was a man who 
was paid. I think very likely it may have been one of the wit- 
nesses who testified here. 

(. Were there any rules made by the Board, or by the superin- 
tendent, or by anybody in authority, in regard to the night watch ? 

A. No, sir. There wereno rules of any kind in any of the in- 
stitutions that I could find. 

@. Were not definite instructions given by the Board as to 
whether there should be a watch there at night or not? 

A. Well, there was after I had found out about the matter and 
brought it to the attention of the Board. Then we gave instruc- 
tions. 

@. Do you know anything about one of the inmates wandering 
out at night, being lost, and then being found dead from exposure 
the next morning: ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you know about that? 

A. Well, I know that it occurred. In my capacity down there 
as a member of the Commission, | very soon noticed the utter 
lack of a sufficient number of employees, and when I found that 
at Rainsford Island 125 women, mostly helpless old women, 
were at night without any watch whatever, I heard the fact that 
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this woman had wandered out and died in the night; and [ then 
investigated if in every detail, and learned that that had occurred, 
that the woman was hunted for — I think they missed her about 
eight and hunted for her up to half-past nine or ten, and didn’t 
find her — and in the morning she was found on the ground, dead. 

@. What season of the year was this? 

A. I cannot state the month. 

(). Was she insane or not? 

A. Not that I know of. She was simply one of the old women 
there — well, I don’t know what her age was, either. There was 
nothing to prevent it. 

@. Something was said, doctor, in reference to the sanitary 
condition obtaining in this institution in regard to the use of 
towels. Will you please state what you know about that, and, at 
the same time. as a medical man, state what the danger is in so 
many people using the same towel. 

A. Well, I will say that — 

Q. But before you go on with that, will you give me the name 
of the party who died from exposure, if you have got it. 

A No, sir; I don’t know the name. 

(@. There will be a record of that? 

A. Qh, yes, sir; there is a record of that. 

@. Where? 

A. Well, I cannot tell you how it is recorded. I hope it is 
recorded. 

(). Where should we go to find it? 

A. Go to the superintendent, Mr. John Galvin. He could tell 
you about it. 

@. Well, we will get that by and by. Now, in regard to the 
system of using towels which you investigated ? 

A. Yes, sir. That was wholly inadequate. 

(). Well, tell us what it was. 

A. Well, there were very few towels. Do you wish me to tell 
you only in relation to the towels? 

@. Yes, sir, to begin with. For instance, how many men did 
you find using the same towel? 

A. Oh, at that time we had roller towels, and I should think 
200 men might have had to use that towel. 

(). Used by about 200 people? 

4 o7Yes:velr. 

@. Did you find upon investigation that any of those people had 
contagious diseases — objectionable diseases ? 

al. Well, yes, sir. I think that is something that every 
physician knows, that a large percentage of contagious diseases, 
and especially one form of disease, is everywhere in public, and 

especially so among people who are apt to get into public institu- 

tions. We all know, and the highest authorities will tell you the 
same thing, that it is very difficult for a physician, even with the 
best of care, to avoid becoming infected. The least scratch on 
the hand or face or anywhere will cause a person to be affected. 

@. Did you ascertain that a certain percentage were affected 
with that disease ? 
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A. Ob, yes, sir. I knew that they were by reading the 
previous report. 

Q. Now, as a practising physician, you know, do you not, that 
that is one of the most dreadful of diseases? 

An Yessir. 

@. And one that yoes from generation to generation ¢ 

Ae YAS, (sir. 

@. You know that, do you not? 

A. Yes, sir; and it is increasing to an alarming extent. 

@. What do medical authorities say in regard to its spreading 
in that way, by the use of towels? 

A. Well, as I say, a physician with experience takes every 
precaution to guard himself. If he examines a hundred patients, 
he would wash his hands one hundred times. He would protect 
himself. 

@. In other words, did you find that about everybody using 
that sink and towel were in danger? 

A. Yes, sir. That would not be a matter of question with any 
medical man. 

@. What steps were taken to remedy that? 

A. Well, the only steps that were taken to remedy that was to 
remedy the whole system of conducting the hospital and every- 
thing else in the institution. There were so many things to 
remedy that this could not be done. 

(@. You might say yes, but don’t you mean partially no? For 
instance, was it necessary to continue — 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, that is rather a leading question. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, it is more of a preface than anything else. 

Mr. Curtis. — It is a very good preface. 

Q.. (By Mr. Rixey.) Would it be necessary to continue the 
200 men at the single towel? 

Mor NOs il: 

(. Or could it not have been partially remedied by supplying 
more towels? 

A. It could be if you could supply the towels. 

Q. Why wasn’t that done? 

A. Well, because any increased supply or increase of anythiug 
was objected to. 

q. Why? 

A. Well, because the chairman of the Board didn’t want to in- 
cur the expense. 

(). Weren’t there funds enough? 

A. There were, if we wanted to use them; but there were not 
if you wanted to turn back $40,000 into the sinking-fund. 

_Q. Well, what necessity did the Board find for returning once 
every year $40,000 to the sinking-fund? 

A. Well, the Board, as I knew it, never found any necessity. 

@. Well, to return it anywhere?  Isn’t it the custom gener- 
ally to use all that you can get? 

A. Well, it is, with disrection ; yes, sir. 

(. Then, no remedy was supplied? Am I right? 

A. Well, I don’t think it is right to say that no remedy was 
supplied. 
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@. Well, tell us what was done? 

A. For instance, as far as the disinfection and the proper 
washing of those clothes were concerned. Those things I think 
they steadily changed as they were objected to; but so far as the 
disinfection of seriously infected clothing was concerned , whether 
of vermin or contagious disease, there was no method of doing 
that at Long or Rainsford Islands until after it had been discussed 
by me, and until after I had been insulted and abused, as I say, 
in every way for having mentioned the thing at all. Finally, at 
the time when we were having legal meetings of the Board, or offi- 
cial meetings at 11 A.M., and after a good many other matters 
were reached, I moved that a steam-jacket incubator, such as Mrs. 
Lincoln has spoken of here — 

Q. A drum? 

Al. A steam-drum, as it is ordinarily called, be purchased ; but 
afterwards it was purchased, but only for one institution. They 
didn’t purchase, any for Rainsford Island. 

@. You speak about opposition, and then about meeting with 
insult. From whence did they come? 

A. From Dr. Jenks to me. 


Q@. Why? 
A. Because he told me that I had kept up a steady grunt ever 
since I had been in there, on one occasion — Well, merely because 


I objected to things. 

@. Well, I know they say that lawyers disagree, but I never 
heard before of doctors disagreeing. (Laughter.) Why did you 
two doctors disagree ? 

A. Well, the best thing I can do is to leave that to others to 
decide. 

(J. (By the Cuarrman.) Did you ever call the attention of the 
Board to the want of more towels at any formal meeting? 

A. Yes, sir; and the want of everything else. 

(). Is that on record? 

A. Well, the records are not reliable. It is on record if it was 
put on record. ‘There were no records properly written or read in 
the Commission. Sometimes the records would not be read for 
three and four, or five and six weeks at a time. ‘There are some 
things on record, and some not. 

(). Then the records of the previous meeting were not read at 
each meeting ? 

_ A. Oh, no, indeed. Records! There weren’t any records. 
People were not allowed to have such things there if they could 
prevent it. 

@. Do you know what tiie vote was on that towel matter ? 

Al. Well, there never was any vote on it. ‘There were many 
discussions as to the inadequate supply of towels and clothing. 

@. Then you never put that matter in the shape of a formal 
vote? 

A. I do not think that specific matter was ever put in a formal 
vote, because in the multitude of things, many of which were far 
more serious than that, it was impossible to put everything to a 
vote. It was only a matter that the Commission had discussed 
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and decided upon; and I began my discussion and the making of 
my suggestions with all the deference that Dr. Jenks’ seniority 
of age and position in the Board and everything else demanded ; 
and I always paid the man all the deference and politeness that 
was due him. In return for that, [ was told that I bad kept up a 
steady grunt ever since I came into the Board ; that if it was going 
to pontine he didn't care to remain there; that if the Mayor 

wanted his place to fill, he could have it, and all that sort of thing. 

(). While you were a member of the Board was there anything 
that was put to a formal vote? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; after the time that we discussed this matter 
and had both of us got tired of having people come into the 
office and being told what ‘*I” would do, and what **1” would 
not do. 

(. Who do you mean by ‘* both of us”? 

A. Mr. Devlin and myself. We had many disputes over it. I 
think that we both went there willing to pay every deference to 
the doctor’s age and experience and seniority of membership on 
the Board. 

Q. (By Mr. Riney.) Now, to digress a little, inasmuch as the 
system of keeping the records was mentioned, will you state who 
kept the records? 

A. Well, I suppose that General Donohoe, who was the clerk of 
the Board, wrote the records. I think he always did. [| don’t 
know when they were written, or how. They came in batches. 

(). Did you not have a meeting of the Board daily ? 

Pee Ole no.sit > 00s. Sil: 

(. Did you not have stated times for meetings ? 

A. No, sir. I proposed that, and the chairman said that the 
Board was always in session, and that it didn’t need any meetings. 
(Laughter. ) 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as these records are 
being referred to constantly, I think it might be a good idea for 
us to get those records. : 

Mr. RIvey. - — Mr. OFA have you got those records there 
now ? 

Mr. Curtis. — I have not, Mr. Riley ; but we will get them. 


Mr. Ritey. — You will have them here? 
Mr. Curtis. — At any time that you say. 
Mr. Ritey. — | thought it might be well to have them, and I 


think the Committee would like it, so that we might identify the 
records as we go along; take them seriatim. : 

Mr. Curtis. —- Shall we send for them? 

Mr. Rutey. — I wish you would. 

Mr. Curtis. — What records do you want? 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I want to see the records since 1889. 
Let us have them here now. 

The Witness. —I would like to say that in my capacity as a 
commissioner it -was my duty to read the records from start to 
finish ; and a good deal ‘that I will testify ‘to, if I am asked to, is 
in the records. previous to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) Now, I was asking you about the system 
of meetings. Did the Board have any set time for meetings ? 
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A No, sir; none whatever. 

@. Why not? 

A. Well, I don’t know how I can say except that, as Dr. Jenks 
told me, that had always been the system. He apparently con- 
trolled it. 

(). And the members of the Commission met by chance? 

A Well, yes, sir. They had no formal meetings. 

@. Were the records of the previous meeting read and ap- 
proved ? 

SAY Gs), 'eit 

Q. What? 

A. At varying intervals. I don’t really call those meetings. 
At certain intervals, irregular intervals, the records were brought 
in, anywhere from two to three or four or five weeks, or at one time 
after a six-weeks’ interval, and the clerk read off what had been 


at varying intervals, 


_ done, or what was written and recorded, and the chairman said, 


‘If there is no objection, the records stand approved,” and 
that is all. That is the only kind of meeting that I know of. 

(). Whenever the Board voted two to one, so faras you know, 
were those votes recorded, and do the records show those votes? 

A. J cannot say that the records show those votes. I know of 
some instances where they do show them. 

@. Why should not they in every instance? 

A. They should. They ought to. 

@. Now, upon ascertaining that the record was not right, if 
you had gone to the clerk, could it not have been fixed as it should 
be? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; it could be fixed. For some time before I 
was removed from office I made a pretty diligent study of the 
records, and why I say that the records were not right is that 
there was no regular meeting; the facts were not recorded on the 
day as they occurred ; the business of the Board was not presented 
to the Board and acted upon by the Board asa Board; and a 
record was simply written of what they wished to have put there 
in regard to what had occurred in all this previous times I should 
hope that every formal vote was recorded. I hope that the com- 
munication of the Corporation Counsel in regard to the illegality 
of retaining prisoners on Long Island and quartering them was 
written in. That was written in, I think. 

@. (By the CHatrman.) Did you ever make objection to the | 
preceding records as not being right? 

A. I never made personal objection to the records as they were 
made during the early part of my existence as a commissioner ;_ 
but I objected to a great many things that were there — things 
that ought to be put into the records was one thing in particular. 

@. Then the records as they stand ‘you never made any ob- 
jection to? 

A. I objected to the whole system of conducting the business, 
but I never made any objection to the way the records were kept 
previous to my coming there. 

Q. To the facts therein contained, you never made any objec- 
tion? EDs | 
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A. Oh, yes, sir; a good many of them. 

@. Do the records show it? 

A. Oh, no. I say that I objected to facts that I found in the 
records ; some of which I hope can be found there. 

Q@. (By Mr. River.) And did you call the attention of the 
Board to the fact that many things were not found there that 
should be there? 

A. No, sir. I want to be understood clearly upon this, 
because it is an important matter. I objected to the whole 
system of conducting the Board, and one part of that system was 
that the record book was not brought in and read at regular 
stated intervals. 

(). Well, I suppose that, to sum it all up, what you mean to 
state is this: that the chairman was the Board, and the other two 
members of the Board were not? 

Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman, I object to that. 

Mr. Rriey. — Is that what you mean? 

The Witness. — That is my personal opinion. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) | Well, who acted as secretary to the Board 
when they had a formal meeting? 

A. General Donohoe. 

Q. At all times? 

A. No, I think that on such occasions as he was absent, Mr. 
Prescott, up there, one of the employees in the office, acted as 
secretary. 

(). That is, it was either General Donohoe or Mr. Prescott who 
kept the records? 

SL CS asi 

@. There was no member of the Board who had anything to do 
with writing in them? 

chee 20 OED ye 

@. And they merely did the voting? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Who did the secretary take his instruc- 
tions from 

A. Well, he sat at the table when we had a formal meeting of 
any kind, with the Board; and I supposed that that was the 
custom, nd had been. 

@. Yes, but in reference to amending the records, or anything 
else, would the secretary take his instructions from any one of the 
Commissioners or not? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether he ever had instructions to 
amend.the records. 

Q@. Now, to pass on, I was on Long Island and the sanitary 
conditions there when I was interrupted ? 

A. Yes, sir. Ave) 

@. Now. in reference to the privy there? what do you know 
about that? And, on that question, also, will you tell us in refer- 
ence to a visit that one of the Commissioners made to that very 
place, and what happened to him? 

A. Well, I would say, that so far as such accommodations were 
concerned, that I found upon investigating that almost the only 
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thing offered for patients to use were two illy constructed old 
wooden sheds, which were out on the land of the institution. One 
of them was without any roof whatever, and the other was 
situated on the edge of the ground, in a part of the garden there. 
There was no seat, or anything of that sort, nothing but a board 
set np on edge, and even to one trained in medical things it was 
a terrible place to go into. 

(). Terrible in what respect? 

A. Well, in respect to the odor —the terrible odor and condi- 
tion of the thing, in the warm weather, especially. 

@. Did you take one of the Commissioners there ? 

Avy es, sit; Ivdid. 

@. Which one? 

A. Weil, didn’t take him, because — Well, Mr. Devlin and I 
were looking into these things, and I requested him to look at 
them. 

@. Did he go in? 

Hisney 6857 sit; 

(). What became of him? 

A. Well, he became very sick. 

@. In what way? | . 

A. Well, he vomited thoroughly, after running through there 
as fast as he could. 

Q. What was it that caused that? 

A. The odor. He told me that he never bad experienced any- 
thing like it in his life; that it was terrible. 

@. You say it made the Commissioner sick ? 

Awol C8) Sir. 

(). Well, I presume that brought about a reform there, did it not? 

A. Well, no sir, not immediately. Mr. Devlin and I, .after 
finding this horrible condition of things, went to the Board and 
objected to Dr. Jenks very strongly in regard toit. We said it 
was terrible, and that it ought to be stopped at once. 

@. Well, what was done? What did Dr. Jenks say? 

A. Well, he didn’t agree with us. We wanted to have sanitary 
flushed water-closets put into the institution, and plenty of them. 

@. Was there any means of flushing those that you speak of? 

A. Oh, it was nothing but a board and an empty space in the 
ground in an improvised shed, and one of them was without any 
roof. 

@. Well, did anything happen to any of the inmates there? 
Did any of them fall in? 

A. Yes, sir; I found that one of the half-demented inmates 
had fallen into one of those places and been rescued from it by 
inmates. 

@. Was that called to the attention of the Board? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t call that specific instance to the attention 
of the Board that I remember of. The discussion in regard to the 
thing itself got so warm that I didn’t get around to bringing that 
case in. 

. Well, at all events, nothing was done? 

A. The only thing that was done was this, that Dr. Jenks 
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thought that was all right, and he said that he wouldn’t have water- 
closets put into the building, anyway, outside of the expense. He 
said he would build a privy back of the institution. He said that 
was the best way to have it. 

@. In reference to the food used, doctor, will you state what it 
was, and tell the Committee what the Commission was paying for 
butter and other things ? 

A. Yes, sir. Now, I know that there is a good deal of talk 
going around about people wanting Parker House and Young’s 
Hotel diet for those people who are poor and unfortunate, and 
have become pauperized, and some of them for the reason that 
they are sick; and I would simply like to say that, of course, I be- 
lieved then as a Commissioner, and I believe to-day, that those 
people should have plain, wholesome food, and plenty of it, and 
nothing more, with the exception of any little luxuries that their 
friends might give them, with the consent of the Commissioners. 
But we found that the food, nearly all the time, whenever I looked 
at it, was totally unfit to give the people; and as for the butter, 
it was something beyond description. In the first place, any one 
who knows anything about butter knows that you could not buy 
decent butter at eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen cents a 
pound. It was supposed to be butter. It was not marked ‘* But- 
terine” or ‘* Oleomargerine,” except in one institution, where I - 
found ** Butterine ;”” and that was the first thing that the inmates 
there had been able to eat in the form of butter. 

Q. Was the butter fit to eat? 

hs aN Oe SITs 

@. Could you eat it? 

A. No, sir; it was not fit to eat. 

(@. Do you know whether almost tons of it was found to be so 
bad that it had to be thrown away? | 

A. No, sir; I don’t know of any instance of that sort. I know 
that tons of butter, or what was marked butter, were bought at 
those prices. And I also know that any man who knows about 
butter, any expert who has been in the business all his life, knows 
that you cannot buy decent butter at that price. 

@. Did you call that to the attention of the Board? 

Ao Y Of, Sir. 

(. What was done? 

AA. In one instance I went down to see what the men were hav- 
ing for their dinner, and I found three or four inmates slicing off 
bread and spreading butter on it in profusion. As I got nearer to 
it I found that the odor of it was perfectly unbearable. When I 
returned to the boat I complained to Dr. Jenks. I said that it was 
horrible butter, that it was not fit for them to eat. He said he 
knew better. and that if it was so it was because John Galvin had 
left it on the wharf too long; but I didn’t understand how butter 
that was good would have got into that condition by staying 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours on the wharf, or anywhere else. 

,Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Who did the Board buy that butter 
from? 

A. I don’t know. It was bought of different parties, I think. 
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Wiggin & Upton, I think, furnished the most of it, but it was 
bought from various concerns. I should like to look that up. 

(). Who did the purchasing for the Board ?: 

A. Dr. Jenks. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) I would like to ask the doctor if he 
did any of the purchasing ? 

A. No, sir. JI remember that the doctor said that he would do 
it all or none at all. 

@. Did Mr. Devlin do any of the purchasing? 

‘A. Not that I know of. Mr. Devlin and I both thought that 
it would be better if we were to divide the labors of running the 
institutions, and that we could give better and closer thought to 
‘it if we did so; but Dr. Jenks said that he would do the whole 
thing or nothing at all. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Did you ever put that to a formal 
vote? 

A. No, sir. I think the time that we discussed that matter 
was before the formal meetings were held; and we had so many 
other things to attend to that I myself didn’t feel that that was 
the thing of greatest importance. It was objected to, and the 
power that ruled the Board and did things would not allow it. 
That is all. 

Q@. Did you have any subcommittees of your Board, to divide 
up the work of the Board? 

A. The only subcommittee that I recall as ever existing in that 
Board while I was there was that one day Mr. Devlin and I were 
asked to go down and inspect the school; and we went down — 
oh, yes, | remember other instances, also. Another instance was 
when we objected to the style of conducting the business of the 
Board and said that there ought to be regular executive meetings 
where «all of the business of the Board should come and be pre- 
sented each day, all new business of whatever kind, and I 
believe that I was appointed a subcommittee to investigate that 
matter and to draw up a set of rules for the government of the 
Board, which I did. after consulting with the Corporation Counsel — 
no, I didn’t consult with the Corporation Counsel. I went up to 
consult him, but he was away. I submitted what I had drawn up 
to City Solicitor Bailey. He approved of it, and said it was 
all right and in proper form, and I submitted it to the Board, Mr. 
Devlin having signed it. I think that that was a subcommittee 
of two. We discussed it, wrote the rules out, and they were 
adopted by the Board; but they were never acted upon except a 
part of the time — ignored almost entirely at various times. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) I would like to ask you what was paid 
for the pork ? 

A. Well, as [ remember it, something like three or four cents 
a pound. . 

@. What sort of pork was it? 

A. Well, I never saw any bad pork. I suppose that is cheap 
pork, though. 

Q. What was the condition of the other meats? 

A. Well, the other meats, as I saw them, were in fairly good 
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condition at times, but sometimes I found very bad meat; and I 
found upon investigation that officers had had meat to eat which, 
when it got to them, was so odorous and fou! that they could 
not eat it. I found barrels of meat out in the piggery going to 
waste. 

Q. Were complaints made by the oflicers in reference to the 
meat served them? 

A. One of the first things that I found after going into the in- 
stitution and going among the officers was that they were not 
properly fed. “A good many of them had to buy their own butter 
or eat none at all. The fish was rotten a good many times, and 
the meats were tough and bad, not such as vou should give in an 


institution to the officers of the institution. The officers down - 


there at the institution are a good deal of a floating population 
just for that reason. 

(. Do you know of any instances where some of the old and 
helpless women were refused butter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state them, please ? 

A. Some of the old women complained to me because they were 
not allowed to have any butter because they could not work. At 
this particular time, if they would not work they were not allowed 
to have any butter on their bread, such as it was; and the super- 
intendent of the institution where that occurred told me that that 
was so. 

@. Did he give a reason for it? 

A. Yes, I think he told me that he had been ordered to do 
that. 

@. By whom? 

A. I won’t swear to that; I won’t say who ordered him, because 
I don’t remember positively. 

(. Do you remember any instance where any of the small boys, 
particularly a poor hunch-backed boy. was made sick by the food 
that was given him? 


4sip Lee Bir ! 
Mr. Procror. — Does that relate to Long Island? 
Mr. Rirey. — Long Island; altogether. 


Mr. Procror. — This question which you have just asked, I 
mean. 

Mr. Ritey. — Certainly. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Will you please state that instance? 

A. Yes, sir; I will state that he was one of the most unfor- 
tunate little boys in the institution. He was suffering from Pott’s 
disease, and was hunech-backed, and unable to walk, and he 
didn’t have even a decent wheeled carriage there to go around in. 
He was so dirty at the time that I found him first that he looked 
almost black. Tasked him if he was ever washed, and he laughed 
and said that he was, sometimes. I asked him if he got all he 
wanted to eat, and he said, ‘* No, sir; and the food is so bad that 
I cannot keep but one meal on my stomach a day.” ‘The boys 
condition showed that he could not stand rough food, anyway. 

@. Now, in reference to the condition of the beds and the bed- 
ding there? Did you investigate that part of the institution ? 


7? 
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A: «Yes, ‘sir. 

@. What conditions did you find ? 

A. Well, in the first place there was no good, proper means of 
washing the bedclothes — no sufficient means ; there was no proper 
system of doing it, and no proper help to do it. There were not 
paid help enough in the institution, and the beds were wet and 
bad and foul a good many times in many of the institutions. 

(). Did you tind the beds wet? 

A. Often wet. 

Q. Now, what was the cause of that? 

A. Well, one cause was that they didn’t have a proper number 
of chamber vessels. 

@. You found that to be one cause? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you call that to the attention of the Board? 

A. Yes, sir, I did, or, rather, it wus called to the attention of 
the Board in a pretty striking way under my observation, twice. 

(). Will you describe the way ? 

A. At two different times Mr. Galvin wrote a requisition for 
chamber vessels, and Dr. Jenks drew his pencil through it, as he 
did through dozens of other requisitions for things that were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

(). What did you and Mr. Devlin say to that? 

A. Well, I don’t know what I and Mr. Devlin said to that, 
except that I informed him of the fact, and he thought it was a 
terrible thing. Then I mentioned that they ought to have more 
chamber vessels there, but they went month after month, and 
these things were stricken off, although Mr. Galvin said that he 
needed them, that the patients were wetting their beds and _ spit- 
ting on the floor because they had no receptacles. 

Now, why didn’t the Board give them to them? 
A. Well, I don’t know, except they didn’t believe in having 
those things in proper number. 
How was it with you? ; 
Oh, I believed in it. 
How was it with Mr. Devlin? 
Oh, he believed in it. 
How was it with the other member ? 
. Well, the other member didn’t believe in a great many 
things of that sort. I think that finally, after the agitation had 
gone along for some time, we got them, as we have many other 
things; but there are some of the things that they haven't got 
to-day. 
@. Now, you spoke of having provided a drum for the destruc- 
tion of vermin? 
A. Yes, sir. 
(). Before that, in what manner were the vermin destroyed? 
A. They were not destroyed. Drugs did destroy them par- 
tially, of course, and they were somewhat successful. But it was 
wholly improper for a well-conducted institution. 
| (). How was that done? 
. A. By putting them into a pickle or solution of one kind or 
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another; but it is absolutely essential to have means, such as they 
have in profusion at Long Island, for instance. They have two 

or three drums there ; ARG in the Wayfarers’ Lodge they have it. 
You have got to have it in every well-conducted institution. 

@. Do you know anything about the lack of proper medical im- 
plements and medical attendance there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you, in your own way, and in detail, state what you 
know in regard to that? 

zl. Well, I will state that Dr. Harkins complained to me fre- 
quently of the fact that they had no proper supply of instruments, 
and especially that there was not a proper supply of clinical ther- 
mometers to take the patient’s temperature with. Of course every 
one knows how it is impossible in a hospital to prevent a great 
many thermometers being broken, by the patients biting them, or 
otherwise. Great complaint was made because they were broken, 
and the doctor told me that he didn’t have enough of them. As 
for other instruments, there was not a proper supply in any of the 
institutions, not even at Deer Island. 

(). Why was a better supply not given him when a complaint 
was made to the Board? 

A. Well, 1 suppose it was thought that they could get along 
without them. 

Q. Well, two members of the Board were doctors ? 

WAS Yess sit: 

@. Well, what excuse did the Board have to give for failure to 
do that? 

A. Well, the only excuse was that they didn’t need those things. 
You have heard the excuse here. 

@. But you knew better, didn’t you? 

Ake d C8, AITy 

Q. Now, what provision was made for confinement cases? 

A. There was no proper provision for confinement cases. 

Q. Well, such as it was? 

A. Well, the only provision was a small — I am speaking now 
particularly of Rainsford Island, where during my time most of 
the confinements, if not all of them, were. There was a very 
small, poorly-lighted room without any proper arrangements for 
delivery of any kind. There was a straw mattress and an old bed 
in it, and a kerosene night-lamp, and there was no proper nursing 
and attendance. 

(). And that was the only place fitted up for those cases? 

A. Yes, sir. Oh, I suppose they could confine patients most 
anywhere. 

Q. What? 

A. I suppose that they could confine them in the open wards, or 
in the apothecary store, but there was no other room for it unless 
they took somebody else’s room. 

(J. Have you said anything about rules being posted up? 

A. Yes, sir. I consider it one of the first essentials of an in- 
stitution that printed rules should be made and posted, so that 
people should know what their duties were. That was objected 
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to, though, aside from one or two rules such as ‘* No loafing 
here.” I wanted dict lists, too, and that was objected to. 

(). So that rules were not posted up? 

A. Oh, no, sir. The only rules that I saw anywhere in the 
ten different institutions were rules that they hung up in a pris- 
oner’s cell for him to read, so that he would understand what was 
expected of him, and a few other rules in the institutions. There 
were no diet lists, no rules of discipline for officers, no proper 
rules of any kind. 

@. Some time ago I was asking you in regard to the transfer 
of convicts from Deer Island to Lone Island. I forgot to ask you 
whether in addition to bringing prisoners over there to do the 
city’s work they were ever let out to contractors. Was there such 
a thing done? 

Al. Yes, sir, there was. 

(. And for work on Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir; on Long Island. 

(J. Will you tell the Committee in regard to that? 

zl. Well, there is a great deal to do with improper contracts in 
the institutions, and knowing that that existed and had caused 
great scandal] in the past, I “obje ‘cted to anything of that sort in 
any of the institutions, and 1 naturally went into such things in 
detail in the institutions. ‘To my surprise, when they were start- 
ing out to build the hospital institutions on Long Island, I found 
there one day prisoners from Deer Island working there, being 
boarded there and kept there day and night, contrary to the law, 
paid wages by this contractor, and allowed to believe that their 
board in the institution, which had to be paid for, was a part of 
their wages. 

(). What was paid by the contractor for the use of the men? 

A. Well, one man got one dollar and forty-three cents a week, 
the first week, he told 1 me. 

Q. For himself? 

A. For himself. 

. Well, wasn’t the Board paid anything ? 

A. Well, I don’t know. I didn’t know that the Board was en- 
gaged in that business until I came upon them. It was never 
authorized to receive payment. 

@. When you ascertained that, what did you do? 

A. Inthe first place, I said to Mr. Galvin, ‘‘ What do you 
mean by having these men here in this way?” Well, he said, he 
had been told to send to Deer Island for them, and that he had 
sent to Deer Island. He said that he had sent and got carpenters, 
masons, and hod-earriers from there; and then the fact came out 
that he had sent a requisition for carpenters to work on Long 
Island. Well, I asked him what he did that for, and he said he 
had been ordered to do it. I asked him what he did it for, if he 
didn’t know it was an improper thing to do; and I think we dis- 
cussed the thing. He said that he had got instructions to do it, 
that it had been done before, and that he thought it was a proper 
thing to do— a matter of precedent. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Whom did he say gave the instruc- 
tions, doctor? 
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A. I think the instructions came through the clerk of the 
Board, by letter to him, if I understood him rightly. I found out 
that there was a requisition for these carpenters, and went to get 
it; but before I could get there the superintendent had torn the 
part where he ordered them off, and I could not see what he had 
written there. 

(). Did your Board ever pass a vote authorizing the employ- 
ment of these prisoners? 

A. No, sir. Mr. Devlin and myself both objected to it ina 
long discussion that we had in the Board. We discussed the 
matter, and I said that I knew the trouble that that had created 
before, and that I didn’t propose to commit myself to that sort 
of business; that it was improper,-and, so far as I knew, illegal, 
and that it should not be done. As I understood it then, that 
custom was acquiesced in by Dr. Jenks, and I found the thing to 
prevail to a great degree, not only at Long Island but elsewhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, did you talk with the superintend- 
ent of Long Island, who sent his prisoners there, and inform him 
that the Board didn’t pass any such vote? 

A. The superintendent of Deer Island, you mean? 

(). Yes; the superintendent of Deer Island, who, sent his 
convicts to Long Island. 

A. Well, I suppose you mean just the few that went to Long 
Island? Well, he said that he had got this requisition for car- 
penters. 

Q. Who gave it to him? 

A. That came from Mr. Galvin, who was ordered by some one 
to do it. 

(). Was the superintendent acting under the Commission, or 
was he acting under Mr. Galvin? 

A. He was acknowledging and filling the order contained in 
the requisition from Mr. Galvin on Long Island. 

@. Who gave Mr. Galvin authority to make a requisition upon 
Mr. Gerrish? 

A. He told me he was instructed to do it. 

@. Who gave him the instructions? 

A. That I don’t know, whether it was Dr. Jenks or General 
Donahoe; it was one of the two. Mr. Devlin didn’t give it, and 
I didn’t give it. 

(). Did he give you any nares? ° 

(). No; le simply said he was told to do it, and that he sup- 
posed it was all right to do it. 

@. When you had learned that, did you then state to the Com- 
missioners the fact? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What excuse did they give? 

A. Well, I think sometimes they pretended to be surprised, or 
said that he did that on his own responsibility, or something of 
that sort. 

@. Who said that? 

A. Dr. Jenks. I asked him how it came that Gerrish did that, 
and he didn’t commit himself. I asked Mr. Gerrish why he had 
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done this thing, and he said that it was done before, and le 
thought it was all right. 

@. But the other two members of the Board disclaimed any 
knowledge of it? 

A. Well, that covers so much ground that I want to be sure 
and have it just right. This employment of convict labor, or this 
letting them out or furnishing them to private contractors on 
private work, was done there to a great extent. When I tried to 
find out why it was done, Mr. Galvin told me that he had orders 
to do it; and when I went back to Deer Island to stop the thing 
being done, Mr. Gerrish brought me the requisition from Mr. 
Galvin, from which he had torn off the part where he committed 
himself in writing, and I submitted that torn off letter to the 
Board. I suppose the Board have it now. 

@. Yes; but you said that Mr. Galvin said he had orders. Now, 
I am trying to trace those orders. 

A. Well, that is what I tried to do. 

@. You did try to trace them? 

ime GGs) Sibi L aids . 

@. And when you brought that fact to the attention of the 
other Commissioners, both disclaimed all knowledge of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. So that they claimed they were not responsible? Am I 
right? 

A. Yes, sir. I think there seemed to be a desire in all that 
matter to put the responsibility on the superintendent. 

(). But, at all events, the Board never voted to make any such 
contracts? 

A. Two of the members of the Board objected to making such 
contracts — Mr. Devlin and myself. Dr. Jenks. said that he had 
consulted the Corporation Counsel in the matter, and that it was 
not a proper thing to do, but he would have to take bis chances 
upon it. 

(). Well, our law says that it takes three members to make the 
full Board, and two to act. 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did the Board pass any such vote? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; I think that matter was brought up after we 
had formal meetings. One day [ found 104 men at work for a 
private contractor, and when I asked what they were doing, they 
said they were working on the farm. They were grading off and 
levelling off where a part of the sewer had been laid. 

(. Well, the Board did not award any such contract? 

A. No, sir. The Board objected to it. 

@. So that your claim is, that those contracts were made with- 
out the consent of the Board? 

A. Yes, sir; without the consent of two members of it. 

(). Well, I consider that two members of the Board, as against 
one, means that the Board decided that way? 

A. Yes, sir. Well, it was objected to, and orders were given 
to stop it; but still the thing went on. 

@. Then your theory is, that one member of the Board gave the 
superintendent the orders to do it, and it was done ¢ 
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@. Well, no; I will only state what Iknow. I willsay that the 
superintendent told me be got the order. I don’t know who gave 
it to him. I know the Board did not authorize him to do those 
things, and I know that two members objected to it, and that the 
other member of the Board never advanced any objection to it, 
and in fact, believed in it if it could be done without any trouble. 

Q. Now, what do you know about fire-escapes on long Island? 

A. Well, the matter of fire-escapes was something that inter- 
ested me more, almost, than — 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Who was the contractor on this 
work that was being done there? 

A. McNeill Brothers. Mr. McNeill, I think, is the only mem- 
ber of the firm. 

(). Is he the man who built the hospital down there? 

A: Yes, ‘sir: 

(. Do you know whether the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Institutions used to approve his drafts for money for the hospital ? 

A. Well, the chairman looked after all that business — the 
bills and drafts, etc. About the only matters that were brought 
_ formally before the Board to vote on were contracts and bids, 
ete. 

Q. Well, when a draft came in from Mr. McNeill for a certain 
sum of money, how was it acted upon in the Board? 

A. I never saw any draft from Mr. McNeill. 

@. You never saw any? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did the Chairman ever ask you and the other Commissioner 
in regard to them? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was not that the proper thing to do, to have the Board ap- 
prove all drafts for money ? 

A. As faras I know, everything which concerned money or a 
contract should be approved by the Board. 

Q. Well, was it? 

A. Well, it was signed by the chairman of the Board. 

(). Did he ever consult the other two members ? 

A. Well, he was the official representative of the Board in the 
signing of any document. 

(). Well, did he ever consult the other two members? Did he 
ever say, ‘‘ Here is a draft for so much money for Mr. McNeill,” 
and put it to a vote whether he should approve it or not? 

A. No, sir;, he never said anything of that kind to me in re- 
gard to such matters, except to possibly say that that was a pretty 
good price for eggs, or something of that kind, when that subject 
came up. 

(). Well, outside of McNeill Brothers, what other contractors 
were there hiring these men? 

A. Well, that is all that I can remember. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to give notice 
that I would like to have the Committee make a request to be 
furnished with all the drafts that had been paid to McNeill 
Brothers for work on the Long Island hospital. 
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Ald. Ler. — And don’t you want the contracts, too? 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Yes, sir; the contracts and the drafts. 

The Cuarrman. — The clerk will make a note of that, and see 
that they are ordered. 

Q. (By Ald Les.) I would like to.ask you, doctor, when the 
bids or proposals for this building were opened, if they were 
opened at the Mayor's office or at the oflice of the Commissisoners 
of Public Institutions? 

A. Well, now, I won’t say just where those bids were opened. 
I think they were opened in the office of the Commissioners ; that 
is, I am very sure they were, but I don’t know positively. I 
know that I didn’t have anything to do with deciding, so far as 
I remember it. as to who the contract should be given to; but 
I knew that Mr. McNeill had it, and I don’t know just who 
decided it. 

(). When the proposals were received, there were opened there 
and read aloud in the presence of the Mayor or some representa- 
tive from his office? 

A. Yes, sir; I think that every contract or proposal of a public 
nature that had to be advertised for bids was opened in the office 
of the Commission, and that a represenative of the Mayor’s office 
was present. 

Q. That is, things over $2,000? 

Ms Y Ga sir: . 

@. Now, what I want to come at is, if, after the proposals were 
all read and received by the Board and the representative there 
present from the Mayor’s office, they were taken under advise- 
ment then by the Board? 

A. Yes, sir; I think the Board discussed those things. They 
were, with the exception of that hospital contract. That is the 
only contract that I recall outside of the bids for the supplying of 
meats and coal and such things. Of course, the flour they bought 
in vast quantities, much over $2,000, but I never knew of its being 
advertised. 

@. Well, I mean those that were? 

A. Well, I think those were all presented there. 

@. And they were considered by the whole Board, and when 
any contracts that were advertised and bids received in that way, 
it was necessary that a majority of the Board should vote upon 
the giving of that contract as to whether it should be given to the 
lowest bidder or the next lowest bidder, supposing, of course, that 
the Board reserved the right to reject any and al) bids? 

i aieyY essisir: 

@. Is that so? 

A. Yes, sir; I think those were all done in that way — in what 
was substantially the proper way. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You were asked to name the contractors. 

A. Well, I will name Mr. McNeill, there. 

(). Any other contractors? 

A. Of course, the contract that was made on Deer Island, I 
didn’t know anything about, because it was not presented to the 
Board in any way. 
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@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, what were the contracts made 
on Deer Island? 

A. They were contracts which Mr. Gerrish said he had made, 
verbally. 

(Q. With whom ? 

A. Mr. Malone, or whoever had the work of doing the sewer 
business. 

@. Who was Mr. Malone? 

A. He was the man who had charge of the work of construct- 
ing the Metropolitan sewer on Deer Island. 

@. There was no written agreement? 

A. No, sir. 

(. And the Commissioners were never consulted in regard to 
that? 

A. NO, Sir: 

@. How many men did Mr. Malone employ there? 

A. Oh, I found 104 at work there one day. 

(). And the Commissioners never voted to do that? 

A. No, sir; never. 

@. And never authorized the superintendent to do it? 

A. No, sir; uever. When I tried to make an investigation of 
that matter it took me some time to find out the facts, because 
when I asked the superintendent he said, ‘‘ There is nothing of 
the sort being done.” I asked him if he was sure about it, and 
he said, ‘* Yes, sir.”” — ‘‘ Well,” says I, ‘‘ you want to be, because 
that has made a great deal of trouble in the past, and I don’t 
think it is a proper thing to do, and the Board has said that it 
cannot be done.” 

@. Well, do I understand that when you asked the superin- 
tendent about it, he said that it was not done? 

A. Oh, yes. I asked him and he said there was no men being 
furnished at all. Isays, ‘‘ You are sure you are not furnishing 
any men?” and he said, ‘‘ Oh, yes.” 

(). And you found out that he lied to you, and that he was fur- 
nishing men?” 

A. I doubted his word, as I had reason to, and I went and 
found five men at work the first day. Those men went there by 
themselves. and were not in the charge of any officers. The day 
that I found one hundred and four men there they were working 
under officers. I asked him about it then, and he said, ‘* They 
are not working on the sewer; they are working on the farm.”’ 
They were levelling off and grading and doing the final work of 
completing the laying of the sewer. ‘They were wheeling the dirt 
and doing the grading on the sewer work. 

(. Did Mr. Devlin hear Mr. Gerrish say that he was not doing 
anything of that kind? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And he was with you when you found these 104 prisoners 
at work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much were the prisonors getting for their services to 
Mr. Malone? 
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A. Well, Mr. Gerrish told me that the city of Boston was 
getting seventy-five cents a day for the men, and that the men 
were getting seventy-five cents a day. 

(). Well, did the men receive the money ? 

A. I asked him how he arranged for the money that the men 
were to receive? ‘* Oh,” he said. ‘I leave that to them and the 
contractors.” I found out afterwards that most of the men didn’t 
get any money at all. 

Q. What other contractors were working there and employing 
prisoners in that way? 

Q. Well, except at the present time, or until very recently, so 
far as [ know or have heard, it has been done. 

@. Well, but when you were Commissioner what other con- 
tractors were there who did it? 

A. Well, I don’t want to waste the time of the Committee to 
stop to think it over now, and I don’t remember any just at 
present. 

(. Well, as I understand it, the Board never authorized that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And when you asked the superintendent about it he lied to 
you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And tried to deceive you and the other Commissioner? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when you found out that he was doing it, who did he 
say gave the orders ? 

A. Oh. he insisted all along that it was not being done, and 
when I found that he was thoroughly unreliable — Well, this was 
getting along into October or November, or around there, and I 
can get the dates, I think, if you want them. He said it was not 
being done, and I found that it was being done, and I asked Dr. 
Jenks about it in the office. 

(). And then he said something about giving the men seventy- 
five cents and the city getting seventy-five cents ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, before we leave the matter of con- 
tractors, have you given all the names of contractors ? 

A. As far as I remember. There was McNeill Brothers at 
Long Island, and the construction of the Metropolitan sewer, 
under Mr. Malone; and, of course, I have heard that some of it 
was going on in this present work there. 

@. Do you remember a contract that Mr. Young had down 
there? 

A. Mr. Young? 

@.. Yes. 

A. Oh, yes, sir; I remember about Mr. Young; in fact, I had 
him in mind when I said Mr. Malone. Oh, yes, I remember that 
— Mr. ‘Thomas Young. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Was this Young who employed the 
prisoners down there, Thomas J. Young, the gentleman who used 
to be Superintendent of Sewers? 

i) 6S,/sir. 
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Q. Did the Board ever authorize any contract to be made with 
him for the prisoners’ labor? 

Al ING. SIF. 

@. Not while you were there? 

46 No; sir. 

@. How many men was be employing there ? 

A. Well, I may have made a mistake in the name. I referred, 
when I stated the number of men, to Mr. Young. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is, you gave Malone instead of 
Young? 

A. Yes, sir; I meant to say Young instead of Maione. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Did the superintendent of the insti- 
tution ever furnish anything else to Mr. Malone or Mr. Young? 
Yes, sir. 

Did he ever give him any of the supplies of the institution ? 
Yes, sir. 

What did he give to Mr. Malone? 

Well, he gave him a lot of coal. 

You say he gave him some coal ? 

A. Yes, he had over 500 tons of coal furnished him that he 
never paid for. 

. Did the Board ever authorize the superintendent to give that 
by vote? 

WN O, SIL, 

@. Do I understand you to say that the superintendent of Deer 
Island gave Mr. Malone 500 tons of coal without getting anything 
for it? 

A. Yes, sir, as far as I ever knew. 

(). How do you know that? 

A. Well, because the counsel representing Mr. Malone came to 
the office to see about the matter. They said that it was an illegal 
bill, and that they could not collect it. 

(). Has it been collected ? 

A. Not unless it has since I left. 

(. Then the superintendent gave Mr. Malone 500 tons of 
coal? 

A. Well, it may have been a great deal more. I know it was 
that, or more. 

(. Thatis, Mr. Malone? He is the man who came from Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania ? 

Sy 6S. ait? 

(@. Did Mr. Gerrish deny that he had furnished this coal? 

ALerIN OSI s 

Q. Well, what did the Board do about that? 

A. Well, I don’t know. That was never submitted, or never 
properly submitted, to the Board. ‘They discussed it with Dr. 
Jenks, and as far as I could find out the city was never paid that 
bill, and a good many other things, too. 

@. Well, I have been reminded by Alderman Lee that Young, 
Woodward, & Gore had the contract of doing that work, and that 
Mr. Young was simply the superintendent, or the person who had 
charge of it? 


OOO 


* 
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A. Yes, sir. 
@. And he was probably drawing a part of the profit? 
Mise) €S,. Sit 
@. I think that ought to be said in justice to Mr. Young. 
A. Well. [ want to be just to Mr. Young. He is the one who 


did the talking to Mr. Gerrish, and who run things. 

@. And you say the Board never authorized a contract to be 
made for this labor, or the furnishing of the coal? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Well, did they authorize him to furnish any coal? 

A. They authorized him to do no single thing that had in any 
way any relation to the employment by a private contractor of 
labor of any kind, or letting out to him anything that had to do 
with the institution, or selling anything. 

(). What were they using this coal for? 

A. Oh, to run their hoisting-engines, and to warm their shanties 
with, and such things. 

®. Did Mr. Devlin approve of that system? 

NO eS BIls 

@. Did Dr. Jenks approve of it? 

A. He approved of it before, and he said then that he didn’t 
know it was being done, and that Gerrish must have done it on 
his own responsibility. 

@. J)id the Board call Mr. Gerrish up about it? 

A. . Yes,, sir. 

@. What did he say about it? 

A. Oh, he said what I have told you about the method of 
paying. . 

@. What did he say about the coal? 

A. Oh, he said that he had given them that, because he sup- 
posed that it was all right, that he had done it before, and he 
supposed it was proper for him to do it this time. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) This coal which you speak of was the 
city’s coal, as I understand it? 

oye Y eS; Sir. 

@. And did the Board make out a bill to Mr. Malone after- 
wards ? 

A. I understood that they made out a bill and that they refused 
to pay. 

@. How much was it? 

A. I don’t remember. As I recall it. it might have been $2,800, 
or something like that. It was in the vicinity of $2,000. 

(). And it has never been paid? 

A. As far as I know, it has never been paid. Ii never had 
been paid them. 

@. Now, I was asking you about the fire-escapes. When you 
found that condition existing at Long Island, did you call it to the 
attention of the Board? 

AT did, sir. 

@. Will you state what the Board did, or what the members 
stated ? 2 

A. Well, I said that I thought that, especially where there were 
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so many helpless people crowded into a place where, apparently, 
they didn’t have room enough — and, in a measure, perbaps, that 
could not be helped — I said it was very dangerous to have those peo- 
ple there that way without proper fire-escapes, and I objected to it 
very strongly. Dr. Jenks did not hold that opinion, however. 
He said that if there was a fire there they would burn up, anyway, 
and it was no use bothering about it. 

@. Who said so? 

A. Dr. Jenks. He said that if we did have fire-escapes we 
couldn’t get them out, that the fire-escapes would not be any good, 
and that if there was a fire they would burn up, anyhow. 

@. Well, what did the Board do then? 

A. Well, what Dr. Jenks said was the law, as far as most 
things went. 

@. What arrangement was made at Long Island for supplying 
liquors for medical purposes ? 

A. Well, the requisitions were sent when they wanted any, and 
the liquors were purchased by the chairman of the Board and sent 
there. 
What was the quality of the liquor supplied ? 

Very poor — wholly unsuitable for medicinal purposes. 
Was whiskey used there? 

Yes, sir. 

What was paid for the whiskey ? 

Oh, $1.25, $1.35, or $1.50 a gallon. I guess that was the 
highest — $1.50 a gallon. 

‘Q. And how about sherry ? 

A. Well, I can give you the exact prices by referring to my 
memoranda, but, as I remember that, we paid $1.80 a gallon for 
sherry, or something like that. 

(). And you investigated that matter, and found out that the 
liquor was unfit for the purpose ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was any reform ever brought about in that respect? 

A. Not while I was there, that I could see. 

@. Whether or not any steps were ever taken to supply a 
proper druggist for the island? 

A. They never had any druggist of any kind, and never had 
had; and I said that I thought they ought to have a proper man 
there. That was objected to, and they said that they thought 
that the doctors and the help that they had could attend to that. 
So, nothing more was done about that until finally a man came 
into the office who had talked with Dr. Jenks, and I think Dr. 
Jenks had been trying to get him a place in the Protective Depart- 
ment. Finally, that same man came in and Dr. Jenks said it 
would be a good thing to send him down there as a druggist. He 
said he would save his wages in the amount of drugs that he 
would save. I, of course, wonderec why he hadn’t been there 
since 1889, if that was the case; but he went down. I don’t know 
how long he stayed. I think I was removed before he left. 

@. Was he a competent man? 

A. Dr. Jenks vouched for him, and I supposed that he knew 
about that. 


Ehonope 
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@. Was there a system of signals in vogue at the time you be- 
came a member of the Commission, and did you discover such a 
system; and if you did, did you take any steps in regard to 
them ? 

A. Yes, sir; I found that there was a regular system — that 
whenever there were Commissioners or visitors on board the boat 
they always hoisted the Union Jack at the foremast-head. I 
think that was the signal that there were Commissioners aboard. 
I objected strongly to that. I said it was an improper thing ; that 
the institution and the officers were warned always when any one 
was coming, and that you consequently couldn’t find whether a 
man was tied up in a straight-jacket, or what was going on. | 
moved that it be put an end to. I don’t remember what Dr. Jenks 
said about that, but I do remember that it did take place. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Did you ever find anybody tied up 
in a straight-jacket? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you ever find any officers assaulting inmates ? 

oa eV ess: sir. 

Q. Where? 

Mr. Procror. g Island? 

Ald. Lomasnry. — It doesn’t make any difference where it re- 
lates to. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I suppose that I am entitled to inquire. 

Mr. Rintey. — Well, no, perhaps not. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, [ claim that right, anyhow. 

Mr. Ritrey. — Well, the claim is easily made; but its enforce- 
ment is quite another thing. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — I have asked the witness if this occurred, and 
he said that it did. Now, I asked him where it occurred. 

Mr. Proctor. —Just one moment, Mr. Witness, before you 
answer that. 

Mr. Ritey. — You have no right to object to the Alderman’s 
asking that question. 

Mr. Procror. — You have nothing to do with this, Mr. Riley. 
This is between Mr. Lomasney and myself. 

The CuarrmMan. — Wait a moment before answering that ques- 
tion, Mr. Witness, until Mr. Proctor has a chance to be heard. 
Will Mr. Proctor please state his objection ? 

Mr. Procror. My objection, Mr. Chairman, is, that the in- 
vestigation this evening was to be confined to Long and Rainsford 
islands. Brother Riley so stated it and I had supposed that that 
was the line to be pursued. Now, if that is the case, it makes no 
particular difference from what source the question comes. The 
Committee has said that no evidence is to be produced except 
evidence in respect to Long and Rainsford Islands. 

Ald. Lomasnrey.—I want to say that Iam amember of this 
Committee, and I have asked questions in regard to Deer Island, 
and we have asked questions in regard to the House of Correc- 
tion, and we have asked questions in regard to wherever we 
pleased. I don’t propose to be dictated to by a paid attorney. 
Iam here to get an answer to my question, and I think the Com- 
mittee will vet an answer. 
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Mr. Procror. — It is not a question of dictation ; it is a ques- 
tion of the order of conducting the business. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I am one of the people who are con- 
ducting the business, and I don’t think this is anything out of the 
regular way. He has said that this has oceurred, and I now ask 
him where it occurred. 

M. Rirny. — Oh, that is perfectly legitimate. (Laughter. ) 

The Wirness. — Mr. Chairman, shall I answer the question ? 

Ald. Lomasney. — Where did you find this? 

The Witness. — The Boston Lunatie Hospital. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What did you find there? 

A. I found an attendant horribly maltreating an insane person. 
He had hold of him by the throat with one hand and was ponnd- 
ing him with the other hand. 

@. That was the Lunatic Hospital in South Boston ? 

1 Sa Ves sir: 

Q). (By Mr. Ritry.) You were speaking of the system of 
signals in use, and you said you caused. that to be remedied. 
Now, were instructions given to any of the officials at the island? 
Did you have any conv ersation with a Dr. Harkins who was down 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Will you state whether or not any instructions had been 
given him about imparting information? 

Sie CSensits 

(). Will you state what had been done? 

A. Well, I will state that I noticed that there was a regular 
system of intimidation towards officers and inmates if they tried 
to give information. I was questioning Dr. Harkins about a cer- 
tain thing one day, and he always appeared anxious to tell the 
truth and to give what information he had, but at the same time 
he intimated to me, in fact, he told me, that it was as much as his 
place was worth to tell things of that sort, and that it was only a 
few days before that General Donohoe went up to him and asked 
him what in hell he was giving Mrs. Lincoln so much information 
for. 

@. You refer to the lady who was here, and who has done so 
much good work ? 

A, Yes, sir; that was the Mrs. Lincoln who was here. 

(). Did he also state that he had been threatened with dismissal 
for doing such things? 

id. Well, he not only told me but Dr. Jenks said that either 
he would go out of there or ‘‘I will go out of here.” 

(). That who would go out of there? 

A. He said, ** Dr. Harkins will go out of there or I will go out 
of here.” 

@. Did Dr. Harkins finally leave? 

A. He finally resigned of his own free will and accord, so far 
as I know. 

(). He resigned, or he left? 

A. Well, he left some time ago — he resigned. 

@. Now, what do you know in regard to a drunken engineer 
being employed at the island ? 


— 
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A. Well, I know that in going over that part of the institution 
I found that it was the general system, especially in the pauper in- 
stitutions, to employ paupers on the boilers. In three of the 
pauper institutions the stationary boilers were located right be- 
neath the floors, and all three of those boilers were in charge of 
paupers, two of them wholly unpaid paupers, and the other a 
pauper who was paid $5) a month, and he told me that he worked 
anywhere from fifteen to eighteen hours a (lay in the winter-time, 
and that he got $5 a month for it. I investigated that and found 
that he was paid that amount, and that the reason was that he was 
a first-rate engineer when he was sober. I found that when he got 
this $5 he went up to town and got drunk, and then he would come 
back and take charge of the boilers again. 

@. (By Ald. Bryant.) What is his name? 

A. I don’t know his name. It is easy enough to locate him. 

@. (By Mr. Ritzy.) How long was he kept there? 

A. He was always there, sofaras I know. I know that I found 
him there, and he stayed there longer than I did. (Laughter. ) 

Q. Now, doctor, what do you know in reference to the employ- 
ment of drunken officers ? 

A. Well, I found out that, in the first place, there was no paid 
official who had charge of anything at Long Island or Rainsford 
Island or anywhere else that amounted to anything. ‘The recerds 
were kept by a pauper who was paid $10 a month for doing it. 
The clothing was kept by a man named Thompson, a pauper. I re- 
member him partie ularly, because I found out that he was a drinking 
man, and that he used to get drunk and go to sleep there in the 
storeroom ; and I found that hundreds of suits of clothes were stolen, 
and that they didn’t have enough to give clothes to the inmates. 
Is that what you wanted ? 

(. Then, most of the officers employed at Long Island were pro- 
moted paupers, if I may use that term? Is that it? 

A. Well, I suppose a pauper is only promoted when he is paid. 

@. Well, this man who was paid $10 a month, for instance ? 

A. That is what I understand to be a promoted pauper. He 
was paid some wages in order that it might not be necessary to 
pay the right kind of a man. 

@. In regard to the clothing and the insufficient supply of cloth- 
ing, how was it about the stockings, and such matters, supplied 
to the inmates, and how long were they obliged to wear them ? 

A. Well, there was a wholly insufficient supply; but so far as 
stockings went I didn’t find so much complaint there as I did at 
Deer Isl: and, where they sometimes had to wear them four weeks. 

Q. Well, how about the clothing supplied to protect them from 
cold weather ? 

A. They never had enough of that anywhere there; but I 
think the prisoners suffered the most who worked out doors at 
Deer Island. 

Q. Take, for instance the sick who ha to be taken out of doors 
for treatment. Were they provided with sufficient clothing ? 

A. Well, on Long Island they didn’t have to be conveyed ex- 
cept from the boat up; and if people were sick they were very 
badly exposed there then. 
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@. In regard to drunken officers, what do you know about their 
employment by the Commissioners ? 

A. Well, I know that the institutions are pervaded with 
drunken officers. 

@. Well, tell us what you know. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to that 
question, unless the gentleman gives me the understanding that 
he means to confine it to Long and Rainsford islands. Whatever 
the tribunal’s rights may be, I do not understand that the counsel 
have the right to inquire into any matters which do not relate 
solely to Long and Rainsford islands this evening. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you see, Mr. Proctor, I cannot give you an 
understanding, and if I could, you don’t need it. 

Mr. Procror. — You need not trouble about my understanding. 
I will take care of that. I should not go to you for one, anyway, 
if I were in need of it. 


Mr. Ritey. — Oh, your understanding is all right. 

Mr. Procror. — I should 20 where I could vet: some. 

Mr. Rirry. — Now, doctor, will you go on? 

Mr. Proctor. — Now, Mr. Witness, wait just a minute. Par- 
don me just a moment. 

Mr. Rrtey. — Why ,this witness is mine; not yours. 

Mr. Procror. — Not altogether. 


The CHairman. —If you will try to confine the hearing 
this evening to Long and Rainsford islands, the Committee will 
be pleased. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, Mr. Chairman, [I presume Mr. Proctor is 
growing uneasy, and I know what that means. Now, [ under- 
stand that you wish to adjourn about ten o’clock and we are 
so close to that now that I suppose we had better avoid a 
discussion so that Brother Proctor may be able to a get a sound 
sleep. 

Mr. Procror. — No discussion that I can have with you will 
in any way interfere with my sleep, sir. You need not stop on 
that account. 


On motion of Alderman Barry, the Committee adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the chairman, at 9.59 P.M. 
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SEVENTEENTH HEARING. 


TUESDAY, June 12, 1894. 
The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hallstram 
presiding and all the members present. 


Oris K. NEWELL, M.D. — Reswmed. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) At the time of the adjournment, doctor, I was 
asking you in regard to drunken officers. Will you tell us what you 
know about that ? 

A. ‘There were a great many drunken officers in the institutions. 
In fact, I think it is proper to say that the institutions were permeated 
with drunken officers — dozens of them there. 

QV. Was the matter brought to the attention of the Board ? 

”A.,-U) 68; Sir. 

Q. In what way? 

A. Well, the matter was reported in a number of instances where I 
ascertained that certain employees were men who were in the habit of- 
getting drunk. ‘There were two or three at Long Island, and in some 
of the other institutions there were a good many others. Some of the 
cases were reported and ordered to be discharged, and the men were 
there after that. It took one or two orders to get men discharged. 

Y. Well, did the Board take any official action in the matter ? 

A. In one case in particular they did, yes, sir.” 

(). What did the Board do? 

A. Ifound aman who was drunk at the time that two of the com- 
missioners went there to see him. This was at Deer Island, and the 
fact that he was drunk was admitted by the superintendent. ‘The mat- 
ter was then brought to the attention of the commissioners, and in the 
presence of the whole commission and of the superintendent in charge, 
the chairman of the commission was asked what he thought should be 
done in that case, and his order was to discharge the man at once. 

Y. ‘To whom was the order given ? 

A. To Superintendent Gerrish, of Deer Island. 

(. low did you ascertain that the official was drunk ? 

A. Well, Commissioner Devlin, after the man had been conversing a 
few moments, said to me, ‘* Why, this man is drunk.” 

Q. That is, you and the other commissioner were down at the island 
and talking with the oflicer? 

ys 1 OS, SIT. 

Y. You were investigating some matter ? 

A... Yes, sir. 

@. And then Commissioner Devlin made that remark ? 

ee). Os! Six. 

. What did you then observe ? 

A. Well, [had noticed that the man’s manner was peculiar, and I 
observed that it was still more apparent then, and we then both went 
out and asked the superintendent if he knew that the man whom he 
had sent in to talk with us was drunk. He said yes, he knew he had 
been drunk and was under the influence of liquor. We then told him 
to wait until he heard from the commission in the matter, that we would 
“act upon it at once, 
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@. And you say an order was afterwards issued to discharge him. 
Was he diseharged ? 

A. No, sir; not only not discharged, but allowed to go on duty that 
night in that condition and take charge of 125 prisoners in the insti- 
tution. 

Q. Who put him on duty ? 

A. Superintendent Gerrish. 

(. How long did he remain in the employ of the city after that ? 

A. I weut there six weeks after the time his discharge was ordered, 
and to my surprise I found this same officer on the island. 

@. Was he then discharged at the end of six weeks ? 

A. He was discharged when the matter was then brought before the 
Board. 

Q. That was six weeks later ? 

ioe eS ein: 

Qt Go 01 . 

A. Well, there were a great many other instances of drunkenness. 

(). Well, before you pass from that, what explanation, if any, did 
the superintendent & give for not obeying the order of the commissioners ? 

A. Well, he did not at first give any explanation. He seemed rather 
confused about the thing and finally said that he didn’t receive any 
written orders and he supposed that the verbal order was not enough, 
and so he had kept the man there for that six weeks — never had con- 
sulted the Board in the meantime or told them that he wouldn’t obey 
their order. 

Q@. Will you state the officer’s name ? 

A. Yes, sir; the officer’s name was William McDevitt. He has since 
been employed there again in the institution. 

Q. At the end of six weeks he was discharged because then a 
written order was sent — am I right ? 

Ala. ear sit, 

(@. When was he re-employed P 

A. Some time ago, I don’t know just at what time. 

(@. And at that time in what capacity was he acting ? 

A. He was one of the prison officers. 

(). In what capacity is he acting now ? 

A. I don't know. I don’t think he is there now — I don’t know. 

(. I thought you said he was there ? 

A. He was taken there again since that time. 

Q. Oh, I see— but you don’t know that he is there now? 

A. I don’t know that he is there now. 

(. Now, do you recall any other instances of drunken officers ? 

A. Yes, sir; a great many instances of men who were repeatedly 
drunk in the institutions I found that to be the case, and it was known 
that’ they were drunk. Men were even employed there and taken as 
new officers when they were suffering from and almost in a stage of 
acute alcoholism — they were engaged and employed to be officers in 
the institutions. 

Y. Well, now, do you say that those instances were brought to the 
attention of the Board P 

ee Os ASI 

@. Do you say that any action was taken and, if so, by whom, 
Doctor ? 

A. The only action that was taken was in this instance where action 
was forced. 

Y. Yes, the McDevitt matter; but who brought those things to the 
attention of the Board ? 

A. I brought them to the attention of the Board repeatedly —Com- 
missioner Devlin and I. 

Q. (By the CHARMAN.) In what way? 
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A. Well, in the way just described. 

Q. Well, verbally or by written communications of the Board ? 

A. Oh, verbal communications in nearly all those matters. Of 
course, there were such a multitude of matters that it would be im- 
possible to have written communications except for the specially 
important matters. 

Q. That was while you were on the commission, was it ? 

ey OSe Siti 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) In reference to Long Island, did you say any- 
thing about the way clothes were distributed to the inmates ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have spoken of that, have you? 

A. Yes, sir; I have spoken of it in part. 

(J. Is there anything you wish to add? 

A. Well, merely thatthe whole system of handling and disinfecting 
clothing was bad beyond belief, almost. There was no proper pro- 
tection, no proper cleansing or washing of the clothing, it was distrib- 
uted indiscriminately, and of course that might give rise at any time to 
very disastrous results. 

(@. Now, how could that be helped ? 

A. By having the proper apparatus for disinfecting, destroying all 
germs of disease that might be in the clothing, or all vermin, by ex- 
posure to high temperature at a dry heat and then by proper washing. 

ae Well, did they have that down there while you were on the 
Board ? 

A. No, sir. They had it after awhile, but when I first went there 
it would be a disgrace to any institution with fifty or one hundred in- 
mates. They had no apparatus, no proper appliances of any sort. 

Y. Well, that thing was remedied? 

A. In part, only in part. 

@. Who brought about the remedy ? 

A. Well the matter was discussed in the board by Commissioner 
Devlin and myself and the Doctor, and all these things were objected 
to by Dr. Jenks very much. It was only by the most determined kind 
of a fight that a towel or anything that was needed there could be got, 
if it meant an inerease in the supplies. 

Q. You say that a part was remedied — what remained to be done at 
the time you left the Board ? 

A. Well, there were a great many things. A steam drum was bought 
for Long Island, for instance, but nothing of the sort was bought for 
Rainsford Island, nothing of the sort for the Charlestown almshouse, 
nothing of the sort for the House of Correction, and no proper appli- 
ances at the lunatic hospitals, in part. 

@. What were the arrangements at Long Island for carrying the sick ? 

A. Well, if it could be called an arrangement, it was what has 
been testified to here in part, but it was absolutely nothing but a low 
freight drag, I call it, or jigger—a drag that might do for Cayuse 
granite blocks or barrels of kerosene or any heavy thine. There was a 
sort of a suspended platform below the level of the hubs of the wheels, 
about seven or eight inches from the ground, without any covering on 
top of any kind, and in eld weather, rainy weather, at all times, the 
people even if they were dying, were ‘drageed upon that thing without 
any cover. At times there would be a borrowed mattress or something 
of that sort put under them to lie on; and I have seen four different sick 
people at one time, one a woman, laid out on the bottom of the wagon, 
another person with crutches, and two men besides that standing on the 
other side, and they were all dragged up in the rain on a very cold, dis- 
agreeable day. 

@. How were they protected from the rain? 

A. ‘They weren’t protected, unless they happened to have something 
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with them that could be put over them, and on this particular day they 
took something out of the towboat that carried them down there. 

(. Was that the only mode of conveyance ? 

A. That was the only mode of conveyance, except a coach there that 
was used for the commissioners, officers, and visitors, and for a time, I 
think, they tried to rig it so that a stretcher could be put into that, but 
that was not suitable to carry people in who were very sick. 

@. And did it remain the same way up to the time you left? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, was that called to the attention of the Board ? 

A. Yes, sir; that was called to the attention of the Board repeatedly. 
@. What was done? 

A. Dr. Jenks refused to do anything about it, said it wasn’t necessary 
at first. Then after a time a sort of an arrangement was temporized, 
tried to arrange this coach for doing it; but during all the time I was 
there practic ally that was the only thing used, and the same team was 
used to cart away the dead bodies, sometimes two or three at a time. 

@. Have you spoken about the night watchman of this institution on 
Long Island ? 

A. Well, I have stated things which referred to that, but I haven’t 
made any explicit statement. 

@. Will you now ? 

A. Yes, sir; I will say that at the time I went into the institutions a 
large part of the people were without any watch or attendance of any 
kind whatever at night. Not only that, but without lights and without 
proper passageways or entries to get out through in case of fire. I have 
seen the most disastrous things he appen from that. I saw one case, for 
instance, where a helpless woman who was blind, in the middle of the 
night w anted to go to the bathroom or water- closet and there was 
nothing of that sort on the floor where she was, in the Charlestown 
almshouse. That is a building with the narrowest kind of wooden 
stairways. 

Q. 1 think I was asking you about Long Island, doctor. 

As Oh A= 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) I would like to have him continue in 
regard to that Chariestown almshouse matter. 

A. The Charlestown almshouse is really,a part of those institutions, 
and Long and Rainsford Islands and the Charlestown almshouse should 
have been included. 

Q. That will all come in with reference to the action of the commis- 
sion. 

A. Will Igo on with that statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me — I understand that the inquiry now is to 
be confined to Long and Rainsford Islands until Brother Riley completes 
what he has to offer with reference to Long and Rainsford Islands. I 
understood that at least it was stated so and I had presumed that that 
was to be the rule. 

Mr. Ritey. — I never assumed to limit this investigating committee, 
nor will I. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there is a com- 
missioner who was over all the institutions and he is on the stand, and 
that we can get along a good deal quicker by going into the different 
institutions while he is upon the stand. While ‘it may be profitable for 
the lawyers to continue this thing, it seems to me that this committee 
want to wind it up as speedily as possible. Now, here is a commissioner 
on the stand who was over all the institutions, and I do ‘not believe he 
ought to be put on again in regard to each individual institution — 
recalled, for instance, “when the Charléstown almshouse is taken up 
and called to the stand upon each separate institution. I think we 
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should properly have him go on with what he has to say and get rid of 
him, and get through with “the case aS SOON as We Can. 

Mr. Proctor. — Mr. C hairman, | had not expected that Dr. Newell 
was to be put on with respect to each institution, by any means, but I 
had understood that the rule to be adopted was that whatever evidence 
the witness had to offer with respect to a particular institution was to 
be finished before we went to some other place. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair as though the idea was that 
all the witnesses in reference to Long Island should give him their 
testimony at one time, but the Chair can see wherein certain witnesses 
would be questioned in regard to transactions affecting all of the insti- 
tutions, and unless we take the testimony of the witness at the present 
time regarding such institutions as he knows of, we shall be obliged to 
simply ‘hear his testimony on one institution, and then put him on at 
each of the other hearings upon the other institution. It would seem 
to me as though that w ould be ee embarrassing the committee and 
the counsel, too. 

Ald. Barry. — Mr. © hairmain, I Brunel have no objection to that, 
but I think at this point it w ould be well for the counsel to confine 
themselves to Long and Rainsford Islands. I don’t mean by that that 
we should confine the examination of the witness to those islands, but 
that after the counsel has gone over all that ground he might then come 
to the Charlestown almshouse or other institutions before the witness 
leaves the stand. 

Mr. Rirey. — That is what [| had in mind. 

Mr. Procror. — That is perfectly satisfactory to us. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) When I asked that question, doctor, in regard 
to the watch, I had in mind Long Island. Now, if you haven't. any 
facts responsive to that question and appertaining to Long Island, I will 
pass on. 

A. Well, I have a good many, sir. 

Os), Well ? 

A. I mentioned that because it referred to the pauper institutions. 
I didn’t know but the pauper institutions were included. 

(J. Keep your mind on Long Island. 

A. Well, at ue Island the attendance and night watching was 
wholly inadequ: at Long and Rainsford Islands. es Rainsford 
Island, I think, for instance, “I have said that there were 125 helpless 
old women without watch or attendance at night. If ick were dying 
of thirst at night they would not be able to eet a drink unless they got 
out of bed in the night and groped about and found it for themselves. 
If they was a case of sudden collapse there in the night nobody would 
know it but themselves, and one of the inmates might die like a dog or 
any other animal. That was the general char acter of the attendance 
and watch at night. 

J. Now, what was done to remedy that, if anything was done? 

A. Well, that condition, of course, when it was found out, brought 
about a good deal of controversy in the Board, and it was said that more 
help was needed ; but it was objected to by the chairman of the Board. 
He said they had help enough, that they always had it when they asked 
for it, that if they didn’t think it was’ suflicient they could ask for it. 
But, however, the matter was continually discussed until finally at the 
time I left the commission, the number of employees on Long and 
Rainsford Islands had increased about 90 per cent. That shows, as 
well as anything I can state, what it was before. 

OL eh natis, “during the ten months you were on the Board, the 
number of employ ees on those twe islands had nearly doubled ? 

A. Had nearly doubled, yes, sir. 

(). Do you take credit to yourself for that? 

A. No, sir, I was a part of the agency that brought it about. 
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(). Who caused that to be done? 

A. Commissioner Devlin and I, by discussing the matter and by 
differing with the doctor, and with anyone who tried to maintain that 
such help wasn’t needed. 

Q. Speaking of the watch, do you remember an instance when 
application was made for a night nurse ? 

A. Yes, sit; I remember it in this way —that, having heard it stated 
so repeatedly, that they always got this help when they asked for it, I 
looked over the records, and I found where a direct appeal for a night- 
nurse at Long Island had been made and was refused, and it was re- 
corded in the records. 

(. You found that in the records of the commissioners ? 

A. Yes, sir; in the records of the commissioners. 

Y. Do you remember the date ? 

A. Yes, sir. I remember that it was, I think, the second of March, 
1891, page 290 in the record book. If the record books were here I 
could point it out. 

: 290 or 250? 

A. 290, I think. 

Mr. CURTIS — What year? 

Mr. Ritey —1891. JI think the records of that year will show a refu- 
sal — March 2, 1891. 

YQ. In regard to the closets on Long Island and their connection with 
the dormitori ies, have you any knowled ge?P 

A. Well, on Long Island they were “hot eae connected with the 
dormitories, but on Rainsford Island they were practically right in the 
dormitories —just a little sheathing around them. 

(). Deseribe the condition of affairs there. 

A. The water-closets in the dormitories were situated within the 
room. The only way in which they were in any way not a part of it, 

ras by having sheathing which only extended about six feet up from 
the floor of the ro om,— didn’t oo to the ceiling,— so that you would have 
odor, noise, and everything else. Of course it was undesirable to have 
that sort of an arrangement right in the room, and very bad, and an 
ubhealthy thing for the patients. 

Q. How many on an average occupied that room ? 

A. Qh, there might be an ywhere from twenty-five to thirty or more 
in each of the dormitories. ‘They vary in number. 

(@. Were you there at any time? 

A. Yes, sir, a great many times. 

(J. Did you find the odor to be offensive or otherwise ? 

A. In some of the rooms extremely offensive, as bad as any such 
odor could be. 

Q. ‘Take the one you have described in reference to the water-closet. 

A. Yes, sir; the odor was very bad in many of the rooms; must 
necessarily be so. 

(. How was that caleulated to affect the health ? 

A. Well, it would be very prejudicial to health or cleanliness, and 
against the proper ideas that people should have of how to live and take 
care of themselves. They might live through it; people do live in the 
worst kind of squalor. 

(. How could that be remedied ? 

A. Well, it might be remedied for the few cents or dollars extra cost 
which would have been necessar y to extend the sheathing a few feet 
more, to the ceiling. 

(J. Simply to the ceiling ? 

A. Yes, sir; and shut it off from the room. 

(. Do you remember an instance where the State Board of Health, 
sau oe and Charity paid a visit to the two islands, Long and Rainstord } ? 

Fab 6s; sir. 
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Q. Will you state what occurred at that time ? 

A. The State Board of Lunacy and Charity made their annual tour of 
inspection of these institutions, and we took the committee of the Board 
over Long and Rainsford Islands thoroughly, and a very bad state of 
affairs existed there then, and it was commented on largely by the 
Board, especially by one member of the Board. 

Mr. Procror. — How can this be of the slightest consequence, Mr. 
Chairman, what the State Board of Lunacy and Charity said with 
reference to or commenting upon Long and Rainsford Islands? I pre- 
sume the Board of Lunacy and Charity still exists, and there is no 
evidence that the members of the Board who then visited the institution 
have since died. Why should they put in unnecessary hearsay ? 

@. (By the Cuatrman.) The Chair would ask if they made a report 
in print in regard to that? 

A. I think they made a report which was incorporated in their regu- 
lar report, but I should like to say that the most important witness on 
that Board has since died, and has been dead quite a time. He was an 
expert, because he was a physician, a doctor of long experience. 

Q@. Iunderstand that they made a report of that, which is in print at 
the present time? 

A. They didn’t make a report to our Board or anything of that sort. 
I never have seen the report. 

Q. They didn’t report it? 

A. They may have reported it in the State report. I don’t know 
about that. 

@. Iwould inquire of the witness if that report was ever made to 
anyone or ever published ? 

A. I understood that there was a very strong report published in the 
regular report of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. I don’t know 
about it, as I never have seen it. 

The CHAIRMAN. —If so, I think that report should be made a part 
of the evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Don’t get away from my question, which is a 
very simple question, to descr ibe “and ‘state what occurred during the 
visit. You were down there, and saw, if not all, a great part? 

Maes eS,” SID: 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me just a moment. I understand under the 
ruling of the Chair that what the witness saw it is undoubtedly com- 
petent for him to state, but not what the Board of Lunacy and Charity 
said to the witness or said in his presence. 

The CHAIRMAN. —I think it is perfectly competent for the witness 
to testify to what the Board said to him or said in his presence. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, if thatis the Chairman’s ruling I have nothing 
to say. 

Mr. Riney. — It is good sense, and that is the best of all law. It 
must be so. 

(). Now, doctor, in response to my question, will you state all that 
you saw and all that you heard ? 

Mr. Proctor. — I object. 

Mr. Ritey. — Of course you do, but that is of no consequence. Go on. 

Mr. Proctor. — Oh, yes it is. 

The CHarrMAN. — Will Mr. Proctor state on what grounds he objects. 

Mr. Procror. —I object to it on the ground th: it it is in the most 
remarkable degree hearsay of the most violent character. That is one 
reason. The other reason 1s that you are attempting to put into this 
case declarations of persons, with the exception of one who is said to be 
dead, who can be got at and ean be br ought here by those interested in 
this investigation. It seems to me to be the common practice before 
any and every tribunal that I have ever known of that vou would not 
attempt to bind people under investigation by that sort of evidence. 
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We do not object and we have not objected to the witness stating what 
was said to him by people in the institution, although that is hearsay ; 
but that the declarations of a Board of Visitors at the time should be put 
into the case by Dr. Newell seems to me, with all due respect to this 
tribunal, to be a very remarkable departure from all established rules. 

The CHatRMAN.— The counsel, I take it, does not jobject to the 
witness testifying to what he saw ? 

Mr. Procror. — Not at all, not at all. 

The CHatrMAN. — Now, so far as the Chair is concerned, in regard to 
the statement which he is to make in answer to the question of Mr. 
Riley as to what was said, the Chair does not know, does not anticipate, 
what the witness is to say. Were the Chair able to anticipate that he 
might be better able to say whether-it was proper for that question to 
be ‘answered ; but it seems to me that if a person makes a direct state- 
ment to the witness it is pertectly competent testimony to place before 
this committee what that party said. What is your question, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Riney. — The question is this: At the time of the visit of that 
Board state what you saw and what you heard ? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. — Allow me to modify your question somewhat by 
asking that it be divided. 

Mr. Rinzy. — Perhaps it will expedite matters if I divide it. 

Q. First, then, doctor, state what you saw. 

A. What I saw or they saw? 

@. You couldn’t state what they saw; what you saw. 

A. Well, accompanied by the committee, I was desired to see what 
they had for a dead-house, so called, and it took about fifteen minutes 
before we could find where the key to the place, the shed that was used 
for that purpose, was. Nobody seemed to know where it was. Finally 
it was unlocked, and we saw two coflins which had bodies in them in 
there. That was the dead-house. Then we went through the institution 
and we saw a number of prisoners from Deer Island playi ing cards and 

gambling with some of the paupers, in the basement, and we went over 
thr ough the dormitories of the institution and saw them as we were and 
we went up into the loft and saw a great many onions and vegetables 
spread about. Of course, we didn’t see the odor, but we smelled it. 
It permeated the whole upper part of the institution. And we saw the 
institutions at Rainsford Island in the same way. Ihave told, I believe, 
what I saw in that connection, and it has no relation to what the com- 
mittee saw. I don’t see why I should take up time with it. 

(). Now, in reference to the entertainment of the committee, what 
the bill of fare was there that day, how the table was laden with food, 
ete. ; will you describe to the committee what you saw on the occasion 
of the visit of this Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity ? 


Ald. BARRy. — No reference to the Board of Aldermen ? 
Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no, they wouldn’t go to that table. 
The Wirness. — There was no entertainment for the Board except 


a lunch at Mr. Galvin’s, a plain lunch, but the most ridiculous profusion 
of food on the tables for the inmates that I had ever seen. I cannot 
state what one of the members of the committee said about it, I 
suppose P 

Q@. Not yet— we are on another thing How did it differ from other 
days — I mean the food? 

A. Well, there were plates of potatoes piled up as high as that all 
along, the oreater portion of which would necessarily be wasted, thrown 
away or used some other time, and the whole dinner was out of 
proportion to common sense and reason. 

(. Well, do you mean by that the same sort of food was served, 
only more of it?” Is that what you mean ? 

A. More of it, a great deal more of it, yes, sir. 

Y. Now, doctor,—you needn’t answer tbis question until Mr. 
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Proctor has time to breathe—what was said? If Mr. Proctor still 
persists in his objection I think I can enlighten him. 

Mr. Procror.—Well, after I breathe. Give me a chance to breathe, 
Brother Riley. 

Mr. Rrtey.— If you didn’t breathe you wouldn’t be here long. Well, 
go on, doctor. 

Mr. Procror. —What was the question? Youdidn’t ask any question, 
but gave me a chance to breathe. 

Mr. Ritey. — What was said ? 

Mr. Procror. — I object. 

Mr. Ritey.— Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, don’t let your 
good sense get away from you. It will be quite enough to have that 
happen in relation to some of the lawyers. ‘This is not a court and it is 
not a tribunal, —it is an investigating committee, — only that and 
nothing more. You cannot apply the rules of law here for two rea- 
SONS ; first, they are technical and you are not bound by them; and next, 
if you were, you don’t know anything about them. Even the judges 
who undertake to apply them are over-ruled year in and year out, and 
that is the hardest thing we lawyers have to deal with — one court being 
over-ruled by the other, the meaning of it, of course, being that even 
the judges don’t understand the law. So that when you come to an 
investigating committee, this is the good sense of the procedure — not 
being bound by the tec chnical rules of law, but being thrown back upon 
your “ood sense. The decisions in reference to the matter, whenever the 
courts have given them, go to just this point, that you may hear one 
witness, or you may hear a thousand, or you may hear none. You may 
take your opinion from the newspapers or you may throw the newspapers 
in the fire ; and you may, collectively or individually, walk about the scene 
of action and make up your minds each man for himself, if necessary, 
whether the things complained of exist or not, and then you may make 
your report. All that without hearing a word of evidence, or looking 
at a witness if you see fit. Now, that is what you can do, what you 
are expected to do, and that is just what no court in Christendom can do, 
because they, being bound by the rules of law, can only decide upon 
the evidence, and the evidence ean only be introduced under technical 
rules. If that evidence does not come into court, the court must leave 
the cause just where it was at the beginning. That is not your case at 
all, and it is the height of absurdity for anybody to say that it is. With 
all due deference to Brother Proctor and his splendid appearance, let 
me tell him that it did not add to it at all to make such an infantile objec- 
tion. 

Mr. PROCTOR. man, I have noticed that whenever coun- 
sel wish to do pemciing which is contrary to law, counsel then asks 
the tribunal to disregard: “the law ; that when counsel wish to do some- 
thing which is within the law, they do not ask the tribunal to disregard 
the law. My point is simply this: I make this objection for the pur- 
pose of information. It is perfectly simple and easy for those who are 
having charge of the prosecution in this case to produce the people who 
were down at Long Island, with the exception of the person who is now 
dead. If this tribunal says, and makes a ruling, that Dr. Newell can 
testify to what any third person said, any declaration, I have simply to 
say that it may be true, it may be untrue, it may be biassed or un- 
biassed. Neither this tribunal nor anybody else can pass upon the 
truth of it, because that person is not here to be questioned by the com- 
mittee or by counsel. We say, if you are going to lay down that ruling, 
well and good, we will take it, as we have got to take it, and we shall 
not further object. But we say it is contrary to rule, it is contrary to 
law, it is contrary to common sense, that evidence should be put in 
against anybody by the mouth of a person who is testifying to what 
somebody else said to him, and not giving the accused a chance to cross- 
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examine the person who made the statement. We say that is unjust 
and unfair, and that the law was founded in common sense as well as in 
reason, which excludes that sort of evidence. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Ritey. — Just a word, Mr. Chairman. There again, you see, is 
where the error lies, where Mr. Proctor is wrong. This is not a prosecu- 
tion. Nobody on this earth is charged with anything. Parties come 
here and say that certain abuses exist. The only thing you have to do 
is to find whether the charges are true or not, and if you find that they 
are true it is for this committee to reeommend the remedy. But we 
accuse nobody, we make charges against nobody, we do not pretend to 
prosecute anybody. 


The CuarrMan.— The Chair would like to ask Mr. Riley who he ex- 
pects Dr. Newell to quote in his testimony ? 

Mr. Ritry. —I do not understand, Mr. Chairman, that there is to be 
any quotation. 

The CHarrMANn. — You ask a question, if the Chair understands 


rightly — what is that in substance P 

Mr. Ritey. — What was said. 

The CHAIRMAN. — By whom? 

Mr. Ritry. — By the members of the Board. 

The CuatrMan. — Which member? 

Mr. Ritry. — Oh, I don’t know ; but the point is this: Such a respect- 
able board as that were down there and after looking over the institution 
and seeing all that they saw, some of the members were indignant at the 
condition of things and couldn't repress that indignation, and a by- 
stander overheard it. Who is going to say that the doctor has not the 
right to tell you that? Who is going to say that you have not a right to 
know that? 

The CuatrMan. — If the State Board went down there and made a 
report, which this committee understands that they have done, the Chair 
has already ruled that that report can be put in as part of the evidence. 
If the counsel, Mr. Riley, desires any subject-matter wherein some 
party has talked to Dr. Newell and has entered into conversation with 
him on a certain subject, the Chair will rule that that can come in. But 
the Chair cannot rule that desultory conversation going on about Dr. 
Newell can come into this, for the reason that it is perfectly competent 
for the counsel to bring those people in and have them testify. 

The Witness. —- Mr. Chairman, I think it is not of much importance, 
except to state that that committee said just what the grand jury said — 

Mr. Proctor. — I object. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Wait a moment — listen to me, doctor. Some 
member of that committee evidently talked to you. What did that 
member say ? 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me, what was his name? 

Mr. Ritry.—I will pardon you, although you ask it a great many 
times. 

(). What was the name ? 

A. Dr. Hodgdon, of Arlington. 

(Y. Now, what did he say to you? 

Mr. Procror. — Just a moment. 

Mr. Ritey.— Under your ruling, Mr. Chairman — that is just the 
special conversation I asked for. 

The CHarrMan. — The question you asked was, ‘* What did he say ?” 
That might cover a whole book. 

Mr. RILEY. — You are right —I mean in reference to the institution. 

Mr. Procror. —I object. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — When Chief Egan was on the stand he stated the 
talk that he had had with Mr. Ring, of the Board of Visitors, in regard to 
the condition of the fire apparatus. Now, if it was competent for. him to 
talk about what was said there in relation to fire apparatus, why isn’t 
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it competent for a person who was down there, talking with people who 
were visiting the place in official capacity, to tell what he saw and what 
was said? Why isn’t that competent evidence ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair thinks that the question propounded to 
Mr. Egan was somewhat different, in that the question asked was a 
specific question regarding specific action. Now, when a question is 
asked of the witness what a person said, it opens the question to broader 
limits than the Chair thinks we ought to go at this time. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the question is 
what was said in regard to the condition of affairs in the institution. 
That is what I think the question is. Now, here is a man down here 
testifying. Here is an opportunity in this investigation to find out 
whether the doctor is telling the truth, if you want to put it so, because 
here is one instance where they come in and propose to give the name 
of aman. It might be objected to that this Dr. Hodgdon is not on the 
stand. If he has not appeared here, certainly the committee can bring 
him here. If he then disagrees with Dr. Newell, there will be, of 
course, a difference in the statements of what occurred. But I think at 
present the witness should be allowed to say what Dr. Hodgdon said, 
and then, of course, if Dr. Hodgdon does not corroborate the evidence 
the witness’s evidence must fall. But, if they had any conversation on 
that day, the doctor being there in his official capacity as a Commis- 
sioner of Public Institutions, and the other gentleman being there in his 
official capacity as a member of the Board of Health, “Lunacy, and 
Charity, I don’t see myself what the objection can be. All along certain 
people have said that they desired facts, desired names from w ‘itnesses, 
desired to know certain things. Here is certainly ample opportunity to 
know what this witness will say in this direction, and [ think that is a 
question we ought to consider. 

Q. (By the Ghairman. ) The Chair will ask the witness this question, 
whether Dr. Hodegdon is the man who is dead ? 

wee CS a8?" he is dead. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That being the case, then, the committee can take 
the testimony of this witness. _ 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Doctor, go on. 

A. In answer to that question ? 

©: Yes, sir’: 

A. Well, the doctor simply stated that it was the worst condition of 
affairs he had ever seen. It is the same thing that has been said over 
and over again. 

Ald. SANrorpD. — Well, I don’t understand that exactly, Mr. Riley. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEY.) Tf you will elaborate more, doctor — what did 
he refer to ? 

A. The condition of the institutions there. 

(. On Long and Rainsford Islands ? 

A. Yes, sir; it would be apparent to any medical man who had ever 
been in a decent institution of any sort that there was nothing that — 

Q. (By Ald. SANrorRD.) Did he say that? 

A. No; I say that — that it was perfectly apparent. 

). (By Mr. Ritey.) Of course, it is hard to quote accurately ; but 
in substance give the committee all ‘that he said. 

Ao as 10 substance, after seeing everything that was there and noticing 
what was lacking, he said that it was the worst condition of affairs he 
had ever seen in any institutions anywhere. 

(J. Now, that statement applied to just what? 

A. To just Long and Rainsford Islands. 

(). And the general condition of the institutions ? 

A. The general condition. 

(. Were any signals given before that visit, just before that visit ? 

A. Yes, sir; the institutions were notified that the State Board of 
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Health, Lunacy, and Charity were coming down there. They were 
telephoned to and told to put everything in readiness — to prepare for 
them. 

(). Who gave the notification ? 

A. General Donohoe telephoned from the office. 

(). And you say you went down with the committee ? 

A. Mr. Devlin and I went down with the committee. 

Q. So when you got down there you found the institutions looking 
their best ? 

A. Yes, sir; they were right at their best then. 

Q. (By Ald. LomAsney.) Who told General Donohoe to telephone 
down P 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

. Well, how do you know he telephoned down ? 

A. He told me he did. I objected to that always. I thought it was 
an improper thing to do, and it was what was always done. As far as 
I found out it was invariably the rule to notify all institutions of the 
approach of any one who could criticise or make a complaint. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Something has been said somewhere in the 
testimony in reference to the employment of paupers. I think Mr. 
Hale’s testimony was directed in a great measure to that. Did you, 
while on those islands, give any speci ial attention to that? Did you in- 
vestigate that matter ? 

4 fe Yes sir’ 1 did. 

Q@. Will you tell the committee what you found and what might be 
done there? 

A. Well, I found a general plan of employing paupers to do things 
that capable, paid help should have to do, that the city could afford to 
pay all the necessary help. For instance, stores of the institution were 
dealt out and given out by an unpaid pauper, and the result of that was 
favoritism to many of the inmates who stood in good relations with 
him. <A great many troubles and disturbances came from the giving 
out of stores unnecessarily. Then, what should have been important 
and valuable records of the institutions. were kept by a man who was a 
pauper, who was paid $10 a month, and who was addicted to drink- 
ing, eetting drunk. ‘The clothing was in charge of a man who got 
drunk at times, and I know of one time that I found there that 
there had been between from two and_ three hundred articles 
of clothing of one sort and another stolen from the  institu- 
tion, and there was not clothing enough to give proper change 
to the inmates. There were paupers employed in other ways about 
the institutions — paid paupers. One, whom I think I have mentioned, 
was the pauper engineer, who was paid $5 a month, and who went 
to the city about once a month and got drunk on that and came back. 
That was the only objection to him— he was a good engineer when he 
was sober. That was in one institution. Now, in another institution 
on the island, which was used for the old women and the old small-pox 
hospital, the stationary boiler was right under the building there. It 
was an old affair and was in charge of an unpaid pauper, who worked 
very long hours, longer than any man ought to have worked anyway, 
just as this other engineer did, and who told me he knew nothing what- 
ever about boilers or steam-pressure or anything that had to do with 
them, and all he knew he had learned since he had been put in there to 
do that work. 

(). Now, were there proper tools and other things there for the 
paupers to work with, in case you could make them work ? 

A. No, sir; there was no proper supply of anything of that sort in 
the place. 

(. From your knowledge what was lacking ? 

A. Well, everything in the way of farm implements, the proper 
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amount or number of farm implements. All the proper kinds were 
almost totally lacking. ‘They were old, dilapidated things, what they 
did have, kept in a leaky, miserable shed with a tarred paper roof, and 
there was nothing there in good condition in the way of implements. 

@. Were there carts, horses, and things there ? 

A. Well, the only thing they had for getting in the hay crop was 
an improvised dump-cart for a hay wagon, and that was the general 
character of the implements used there on the place. 

Q. Now, from your experience with those paupers, what is your 
judement — could they be easily induced to work ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think there would be no trouble whatever. 1 think 
that anyone who is familiar with paupers knows that they are just as 
distinct a class as criminals are, that there is a large number of men 
in all pauper institutions who are pauperized through misfortune 
and sickness and what may be said in some instances to be natural 
laziness, that in such instances they would sooner be that way than 
work. But all of those men are fond of a certain amount of work. 
Of course they could not be made to work eight or ten hours a day, but 
three or four hours good work in a day, managed in a proper way, 
would have been a pleasure to all of them. They could have Beek 
induced to do that-— those who could have been induced to do anything 
but of course, unless you had a work-shop, tools, things for road- ae 
ing and gar den work, anda great many things that they: could have been 
induced to do for a few hours each day, it would have been impossible 
to have the work done. There is enough road-making and work of that 
sort, work on the farm, house-work and repairing, to give them some- 
thing to do, and nothing was ever fittted up with any care. In the gar- 
den work Mr. Galvin told me himself that he could have made a vast 
improvement there in raising garden flowers and everything of that 
sort, but he never could get the seed or any facilities to do it. In fact, 
at one time [ think 30,000 trees were offered to Mr. Galvin at a ridic- 
ulously small price, and that island might have been well on towards 
progress in being wooded, but they were refused even a small amount 
of money to get them. 

(. I find inthe report of the commissioners for 1889, this: ‘* A large 
proportion of the male paupers are able to perform more or less work 
upon the land, and it is the intention of the Board to utilize their labor, 
both for economic reasons and as a discouragement to idleness.” Now, 
during the ten months you were on the commission what was done 
towar ‘ds carrying out this assertion P 

A. ‘There was a great deal of discussion of the matter, and it was 
thought that the providing of such things as I have mentioned, and 
other measures, would accomplish ali tht could be accomplished any- 
where in the world in that direction. That was strenuously objected to 
by the chairman on the ground that it couldn't be done. The only way 
was to have them arrested for vagrancy if they wouldn’t work; but no 
efforts were made in that direction. It was objected to. 

@. Nothing was done ; am I right ? 

A. Various propositions were made and objected to, and refused to 
be granted. 

Q. Dr. Putnam said something in reference to the lack of nurses. 
Were you here at the time when Dr. Putnam testified ? 

eyes, sit. 

@. Do you desire to say anything in reference to that part of his 
testimony ? 

A. Yes, sir; Dr. Putnam was asked how the people suffered through 
any want of nurses there, trained nurses or nursing, and I don’t 
remember the exact reply, but the tenor of it was that in no visible 
way, — I think I can refer perhaps to his exact answer, — but that there 
Was no visible way in which they suffered, and | think that the very fact 
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that hundreds of these people were left without any nurse at all proved 
that they must suffer. Perhaps Dr Putnam didn’t find so much neglect 
in the way of proper attendance and nursing at that time, but ce srtainly 
as far as I saw it there was a great deal of suffering caused on that 
account. I mentioned that previously. The expl: ination of that would 
be that very old people, who are thirsty or faint, or collapsing in any 
way at night, could have absolutely no means of relief. My idea was 
always that they should have a_ sufficient number of well-trained 
attendants, intelligent and kindly attendants, men and women, under 
the supervision of one or two trained nurses, a nurse at the he: id of the 
hospital. At that time they had nothing that could be called a hospital 
in any civilized country ; and no nurse, no trained nurse, such as would 
be paid from $18 to $25 a week, could be induced to live in the quarters 
there, to go there. They suffered greatly from not being properly 
attended to. 

@. You mean that they should have fairly competent nurses ? 

A. Yes, sir; under the supervision of several trained nurses, when 
they had a ‘hospital. 

(). Were there any means on these islands for performing what are 
cflled the major sur gical operations — that is, the more serious surgical 
operations ? 

A. No, sir; none whatever. There weren't instruments enough there 
to open afelon. The doctors had to use their own instruments. 

(. Suppose, doctor, that an officer or an inmate had fallen from a 
fence or a tree and got something — a piece of sharp wood, for in- 
stance — stuck into his leg or any part of his body. In a case of that 
kind, in such a case as would need a surgical operation, one carefully 
done, what could be done ? 

A. Well, in case of a condition like that it would come under the 
head of an emergency operation, which might occur just as a fire might 
occur. Of course there was absolutely nothing there to undertake it 
with. It would have to be done and done in the best way that whoever 
was there as a medical officer could do it. They would have to do that 
or let a person die — there was nothing there for it. 

(). No proper preparations for any such operation ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Was that called to the attention of the Board ? 

Ae Yes reit: 

@. Well, at that time there would seem to have been two doctors 
upon the Board — what did the Board do ? 

A. Well, Dr. Jenks disagreed with me in the matter and thought 
they had all that was necessary. It took me, for instance, about two 
months to get even a set of tooth forceps to pull teeth at Deer Island. 
Of course, the excuse always was that there was going to be a hospital 
there some day and when they had one they would get these things, but 
there were just as many sick people there and they needed just as much 
attention, in fact more attention then, than they do at a time when they 
have at least a decent place to be sick in. 

Q. Was your attention called to the water-supply and the means for 
supplying water at those islands ? 

AZeeY 68, bit 

(. What did you find P 

A, Well, I found that Rainsford Island was without any water-sup- 
ply, without any proper water-supply, and I couldn’t believe that that 
condition should exist, because an abundant water-supply is just as 
necessary in an institution as officers to run it. The inmates might get 
along better without help of officers than they could without plenty” of 
water to keep themselves clean with as well as to drink. There was no 
water-supply on that island. All there was there was a_ brackish well 
— may have been two wells. There was one brackish well, and I could 
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not tell you whether there were more or not. The rest of the water was 
pumped up at such times as the steamer ‘‘J. Putnam Bradlee” could 
stay at the wharf and pump water from her tanks up to the institution. 

@. Did the commissioners make any recommendation to remedy 
that ? 

A. No, sir. I wondered why it was, it seemed that even if they 
hadn’t money enough in their own funds to do it, even if they could not 
take the few thousand dollars necessary out of their own funds, they 
should make an effort to get it through the city government. No effort 
was made to get it. [ believe it has been done recently. I don’t see 
how it was considered possible to have an institution without a water- 
supply. 

QV. In regard to having a supply of ice in the dead-house during the 
fall and winter months, what do you say in regard to that ? 

A. Well, it has been stated here that the bodies might get along in 
the winter months without ice and kept in the dead- house. I say that 
that would be absolutely impossible unless we had a succession of very 
cold days. Anyone has an idea of what the result would be if they should 
keep a piece of roast beef in their ice-chest at home for a month or six 
weeks without ice, the condition it would be in, and a body should be 
kept in a mortuary of a proper kind with a proper supply of ice always. 

@. Why wasn’t the ice kept down there in those months? Was it on 
the score of ecouomy ? 

A. Yes, sir. They had no ice-house in the institution, and all the 
ice that they got there was dragged up in these bags, jute bags or other 
things, taken over from Deer Island. 

@. Much has been said about the treatment and burial of the dead. 
That was called to your attention, | understand, doctor. Now, did the 
Board take any steps to remedy that abuse ? 

ae Norsir: 

@. Was a remedy suggested ? 

A. The condition was very much criticised, but nothing could be 
done about it. I have mentioned, already, I think, about the burial of 
the dead. 

Q. Yes, sir: 

A. Of course, in regard to the mistakes such as have been referred 
to, anybody would know how they us be prevented. 

@. What would your remedy be 

4A. One idea would be to give a “person «w decent burial, bury them 
one at a time, and not bury them in batches as you would animals. 
There couldn't be any mistake then; you couldm’t send a man for a 
woman, if you buried them one at a time, as most people seem to 
think they have a right to be buried. 

Q. Now, in reg: ard to the reservoir down there, will you state what 
you know about that, or rather about the lack of it? 

A. Yes, sir. I found on Long Island that there was no reservoir, 
that there was the remains of one where they had started to die 
something of the sort, I think, previous to the appointment of this 
commission which was to look after these things. I thought we 
ought to have a reservoir there. that it should be built at once, 
that it wasn’t proper to occupy an institution where the water 
supply might be cut off and fires and such things might occur 
without a reservoir such as they have at Deer Island, and should have 
at every institution. I consulted the city engineer about it, and he said 
that the institution should never have been occupied until that reservoir 
was built there, and put in good, proper condition. And we discussed 
the matter in the Board a great deal, but the Board refused to do any- 
thing about it. What was ‘done there on the reservoir was filled up with 
material. 

Q. How long did that continue — while you were on the Board ? 
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A. Yes,sir; as long as I was there. k 

Q. Were any arrangements made for the care of the sick, berths and 
-so on, while on the steamer, transferring them to and from the 
island P 

A. No, sir; none whatever. 

iso lye 

A. Well, to save money, I suppose, — thought they didn’t need it. 
That is the only inference you can draw from it. 

(. Was that want called to your attention ? 

A.’ Yes; sir: 

Q. Was it called to the attention of the Board ? 

oa aed OS. ST. 

Q. By yourself? 

A. No, sir; Commissioner Devlin ascertained that fact in looking 
over the boat. Of course we divided the work about as much as we 
could, and he found one day in particular some very sick people on the 
boat, and there was no proper place for them. It was wet and damp, 
and there was no place for them to lie, no berths, or arrangements of 
any kind, and he spoke to me about it. We insisted on this being 
attended to, and it was after a time. 

Q. Something has been said about the sending of convicts to those 
two islands, and the labor of those convicts there. Was that called to 
your attention P 

tA MUAY GBs Sit? 

Q. Now, what did you find? Did you find that such labor was 
profitable or otherwise ? 

A. Well, I found that it was anything but profitable. It had the 
worst tendencies. To my mind the worst crime against individuals 
there that could be committed was, to have those people there, because 
they had no desire to work, they were there because they went as pris- 
oners, and they went there to stay permanently, for a greater or less 
time, and had a vicious effect on people there, and if they did work 
they.would do it because they had to, and not because they wanted to. 
If you tried to get them to do farm work they would trample down 
more stuff than they would preserve in weeding, or anything of that 
sort; and, as I say, they had a bad effect on the inmates. 

Q. In other words, when you balanced what they did in the way of 
work with what they did in the way of destruction, there wasn’t any 
progress — that is what you mean ? 

IAs SY 8; 'sir- 

(). Well, on those two islands, were they allowed to mingle with the 
inmates ? 

A. Yes, sir; mingle with them, sleep in among them, eat with them, 
and so on. 

Q. They were kept there over night? 

Ay AN 6S. STs 

Q. For any length of time? 

A. Oh, anywhere from a few days to thirty days. I know of one 
instance where a man was there all of thirty days, and one two or three 
weeks. 

(. Who caused that to be done ? 

A. Well, the superintendent of the island was ordered to do it. 

@. By whom? 

A. Told me he had been told to do that and had done it always. 

Q. Whom did the order come from ? 

A. From the commission. 

— Well, did you find any authority given to the Commissioners, or 
to anybody, to transfer convicts to that island, and keep them there for 
nights, weeks, or months. 

A. No, sir. I thought common sense would show that there was 
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no authority for it, and Dr. Jenks tried to maintain that it was all right 
and should be done, that it was the only thing to do. I didn’t suppose 
that I knew all about it, and so I insisted that we consult ee Corporation 
Counsel. That was objected to — didn’t want me to go up there and do 
that — and finally there was a vote that we should have an opinion, and 
it was recorded on the records. 

Did you get an opinion ? 

Yes, sir. 

To what effect was that ? 

That it was wholly and totally wrong — was illegal. 

Should not be done? 

Should not be done; yes, sir. 

And was the opinion lived up to? 

eNO MST. 

(. I don’t know whether that opinion has been put in or not, but I 
will put it in before we get through— the opinion of the Corporation 
Counsel in reference to convicts on those two islands. Of course, it is 
not a dictum or a binding decision of the courts. At all events, that 
state of affairs continued ? 

mite Y es, isin. 

Q. Is that about all you wish to say with reference to Long and 
Rainsford Islands. doctor ? 

A. Well, with the exception that right in connection with that 
matter [ would like to say that Commissioner Devlin suggested to me 
at one time that it might be a good idea to take the boys from the Refor- 
mation School over to Long Island, which was the perfec tly proper and 
legal thing to do, — to take them away from the vicious influences at 
Deer Island, quartered as they were there, and have them do some of 
the work, such as the weeding and light work on the farm, and make it 

a sort of a picnic for them, and give them a good dinner, and then go 
‘hk at night, — that that would accomplish a ood deal for the small boys 
and would have a wholesome effect. This was objected to in the 
strongest way by Dr. Jenks. He refused to have anything of the sort 
done, and it wasn’t done. That was in the line of getting work done in 
ways that were proper and would benefit both the individuals and the 
institutions. 

QY. One other thing — were you aware of the visits, or many of them, 
made by Mrs. Lincoln to those institutions ? 

A. Yes, sir; a great many. 

(). Do you know whether the officers, the officials, were informed of 
her visits beforehand ? 

A. Yes, sir; | know that they were informed of her visits beforehand, 
and that she was treated and talked about as though she was the worst 
enemy in the city of Boston that those institutions could possibly have, 
that she was only there to make trouble, and if she didn’t get a pass just 
at the right hour, the right day, or in a certain way, it was talked about 
as though she were trying to commit some crime, instead of to do good, 
which | always found she was trying to do. 

(. Were they notified of her visits ? 

A. Yes, sir; repeatedly. I ascertained that they were. 

@. Each time? 

A. Idon’t believe there was ever any exception ‘to it, unless she made 
a visit without their knowing it. I believe she came down once ina 
little boat of her own, & steam launch. 

(). Notification was always sent from the office ? 

A. Generally from the office, when they knew it there. 

@. Who sent it? 

A. General Donohoe or some other clerk in the office would telephone 
that Mrs. Lincoln was going down. In fact, a general alarm was sent 
throughout the institutions when they knew any. one was going down. 
I think I stated that. 
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Q. Now, I think you undertook to say something about the Charles- 
town almshouse ? 

Air Ves sit: 

Q. Oh, I forgot to ask you, doctor, about the care of those who are 
suffering from chronic diseases. Some witness said that perhaps ninety 
per cent. of the inmates were suffering from chronic diseases and per- 
haps gave the inference thereby that they didn’t need such careful 
treatment. Now, asa physician and man of experience, what do you 
say ? . 


Ald. Lez. — Ninety per cent., do you say? Do you mean in the in- 
stitutions, or in the infirmary and hospitals ? 

Mr. Ritey. — In the infirmary, of course. I refer to the sick, you 
know. 


Q. What do you say to that ? 

A. Well, taking the fact that ninety per cent. of the cases were 
chronic, those suffering from chronic diseases, what would be called, if 
they were not old people, incurable diseases or eventually incurable, 
of course they would not need the attention that a person in acute 
disease would need. A person with acute disease would need the 
active attention, day and night, of askilful and properly trained person ; 
but the chronic invalids sometimes suffer in a great many ways a great 
deal more than other people, they are more conscious of it; they would 
need thorough and proper attendance; they would want a goodly 
number of attendants, who might be of a less skilled class, but they 
would want to be intelligent, capable, and a proper sort of persons to 
have charge of sick people. Sometimes invalids, the chronic sick. in 
private life get and think they need more attention than any one else. 
People who are very sick are mere or less listless, but the chronie cases 
would need great care, just as they do everywhere else, — sufficient care. 

(). I find in the report of the commissioners for 1892, which includes 
reports of many of the officials under them, this in Dr. Harkins’ report: 

‘It is to be deplored that a person admitted to this institution for the 
sole purpose of obtaining treatment (and after having been refused 
admission to any of the various hospitals in the city proper) should, 
upon his convalescence and discharge from here, be branded as having 
been an inmate of a ‘home for paupers.’ Could not some distinction be 
made to discriminate between that worthy class who seek admission for 
medical or surgical treatment and that class who come here because 
they cannot or will not work outside? There is an erroneous impres- 
sion with those outside the institution that the majority of cases 
treated here ave chronic and incurable; but a glance at the accompany- 
ing statistics will convince the most sceptical that such is not the case.” 

Then he says, ‘‘ The new (hospital) building is so constructed that an 
excellent opportunity will be afforded for classifying patients and for 
isolating the refractory, demented, and dying. I would recommend 
the appointment of a consulting board of physicians and surgeons. to 
whom application might be made as occasion required. I would also 
suggest the propriety of appointing an apothecary at Long Island, 
whose sole duty shall be the compounding of medicines — Again, I 
would recommend the appointment of several female nurses.” 

Q. Now, doctor, that is a long question, but still one easily compre- 
hended. What do you say? Were any of the recommendations here 
adopted or favorably acted upon ? 

AssaNO, Sir: 

Mr. Procror. — What was the year ? 

Mr. RiLtey. — 1892, the third annual report. It is for 1891, but is the 
third annual report, rendered in 1892. 

Q. Now, why was it that no action was taken on those suggestions ? 

A. Well, because those things were never gone into or considered 
of importance enough as far as | could see. It was supposed that those 
people were getting along well enough. 
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@. Well, who did that supposing? Are you now talking about the 
action of the Board or not? . 

A. Yes, sir; the action of the Board. Of course I only know what 
I found there at the time. All the argument and effort to have those 
things remedied met with opposition. | 

Y. The report of Dr. Harkins was evidently brought before the 
Board in its official capacity ? 

Yes, sir. 

Else it would not have been incorporated in this report ? 

No, sir. 

Then it came before every member of the Board, didn’t it ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was it discussed ? 

All the statements made there and the recommendations which 
had been made to the Board and the members of the Board by Dr. 
Harkins, it was all discussed. 

(. (By Ald. LEE.) Prior to his making the report or after ? 

A. No, sir—prior. That is, the sum and substance of the recom- 
mendations there were well known prior to the report. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, assuming that he had again and again 
called those facts to the attention of the Board, and no action was t taken, 
yet the time did come when he made his written report. 

wrt Y es: 

Ald. Let. — Now, Mr. Riley, one question— when was that report 
submitted to ies directors or to the commissioners in 1892 —in what 
part of the year? 

Mr. Rirry. — You mean at what season of the year did the Board 
make its report? I presume this report was for the Mayor, was it not, 
Mr. Lee? 

Ald. LEE. — No. 

Mr. RiLtey. — February Ist. 

). Now, at what time would the doctor’s report reach you ? 

A. Well. some time within a month or two before that time. All the 
report is made up from the individual reports of the superintendents of 
the ten different institutions and the physicians. 

Q. That, you say, was not acted upon favorably — taking Dr. 
Harkins’ report? 

A. No sir. 

Q@. Why? Didn't the Board consider Dr. Harkins a competent 
physician ? 

A. Iconsicered him a competent physician. 

@. Didn’t the Board so consider him ? 

A. No, sir; notasa whole. Dr. Jenks didn’t. 

@. Well, I will pass on — 

Y. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I[ would like to get a question right in 
there, before we leave it. I don’t want to have any misunderst nding 
in my mind now. Do I understand that Dr. Harkins personally made 
those recommendations to the commissioners ? 

A. Yes, sir. Dr. Harkins personally stated a great many times the 
great need of many things, things that were needed there. 

. Well, where did he state it— on Beacon str eet, or to the members 
of the Board individually as they went through the institutions. 

A. Stated it to the members of the Board individually as they went 
through the institutions. 

Q. Ever state it to you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever call it to the attention of the members of the Board 
on Beacon street ? 

A, ON 68, ‘sir. 

@. What subjects ? 
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A. Nurses, medicines, clinical thermometers, kerosene lamps in 
where there were straw mattings — things of that kind, and there would 
be a refusal to do anything about it. In some instances things would be 
done, but nothing was accomplished there except by the most bitter kind 
of a ‘fieht. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Was it a case of one beating two? 

A. Well, | think I had better not express my opinion. It may have 
been two beating two. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Well, did Mr. Devlin vote in favor of all 
those matters along with yourself, doctor ? 

A. Mr. Devlin always sustained me in every act that in any way 
related to an improvement in the institutions. Of course we may have 
differed in discussion as to methods or things hke that, but we never 
voted to refuse to give a nurse or to do anything which it was made 
evident to us was necessary. 

(. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, doctor, as long as we have got on to this 
we might as well continue. Dr. Harkins has made two or three sugges- 
tions here ? 

LA PY BEA St: 

2. You say that those suggestions were called to the attention of the 
Board. Now, did the Board vote on those suggestions or not — yes 
or no? 

A. Some of them were voted on, some not. 

Q. Now, I have got your answer. Those that were voted on, what 
was the vote ? 

A. When there was a recorded vote, after the time we had meetings ? 
hat was it? 

A. When the vote was to do those things some of them were done 
and some were not done, whether there was a vote or not. Many of the 
things voted to be done were countermanded and were not done. 

(. Stick to this for a minute — ‘‘ the new building is so constructed 
that an excellent opportunity will be afforded for classifying patients.” 
Was that voted on? 

A. Ididn’t have the fortune to have anything to do with the new 
hospital. 

(. The matter of classification was discussed. Even if you did, was 
it voted on? 

A. Well, the new hospital wasn’t there while I was there, so I can- 
not say, but that subject was talked on a good many times. 

Q. ‘* Il would recommend the appointment of a consulting board of 
physicians and surgeons ” — was that voted on ? 

A. That was never discussed during my term. 

@. It was not? 

A. No, sir. That was all since the new hospital. 

Q. Well, about an apothecary at Long Island ? 

A. Well, the matter of an apothecary was talked about a good many 


(). Was it voted on? 
A. It was not voted on, because I wish it to be understood, Mr. 
Chairman, that it would be an absurdity and an impossibility to vote 
for every additional towel or every additional thing needed in the insti- 
tutions. It wouldn’t be possible to do it. 
(). And it was not done, was it? 
A. Could have been voted on, if necessary. There could have been 
a formal vote or direction of the commissioners. But of course it would 
be an absurdity and impossibility to vote for every little thing. 
(. At any rate the recommendations were not adopted ? 
A. Except as far as I have testified on the help. 
Q). And reference to the Charlestown almshouse, what were you 
going to say about that? 
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A. Well, I started to mention the disastrous consequences which 
resulted from their having no watch of any kind at night there. 

(). What were they? 

A. One was in the case of an old blind woman who wanted to get 
up in the night to find the bathroom. There was no bathroom or water- 
closet on the floor where she was, but she crept her way along in the 
dark and fell on the stairs precipitously, head first, and injured herself 
very badly. She was blackened and bruised, and her outcries, etc., 
aroused people who came there, —so the superintendent told me, — and 
got her back. 

@. Now, when that was discovered, things were altered ? 

A. Yes, sir—in time. There were other instances of the same sort 
there — found another woman in what they call the hospital there, 
where they had no nurse or attendant of any kind whatever, except one 
of the inmates, who volunteered to do what she could —an elderly, 
nervous woman. I went in there and found a woman seventy or eighty 
years of age utterly helpless, who had fallen from the bed head first. 
and was in a partially inv erted position, lying in amongst a lot of wet 
bed-clothing, and no one in the institution had any idea that she was 
there, and there was no one there at the time I found her except one of the 
inmates. There were only three employees, I think, on the pay-roll of 
that institution — three or four. ‘There was no nurse, no watchman, no 
proper employees of any kind except the superintendent, cook, and 
matron, and I think that is all. 

(). Now, is there anything you have to say in regard to the fire- 
escapes at the Charlestown Almshouse ? 

A. The fire-escapes at the Charlestown Almshouse? That was a 
very inflammable building, with narrow wooden stairways. ‘There were 
no fire-escapes there, and the superintendent told me when I was inves- 
tigating that matter that there was originally a portion of an iron fire- 
escape there, and that he went to the office of the commissioners and 
asked Dr. Jenks for money enough — he said he thought $50 or $100 
would repair that fire-escape, make it so that these old women, old people, 
could get down in case of fire. He was refused the money, and was 
ordered to tear the fire-escapes that were there down. ‘That was done, 
and they were taken down — iron fire-escapes outside of the building. 

(J. Anything put in their place ? 


A. Nothing. 

(). Sono provision was then made for fire-escapes ? 

Aa Nopsir: 

Q. In regard to the treatment of the dead at that place, what do you 
know ? 


A. Well, I went there at one time and found in the entry-way be- 
tween the sleeping-rooms on the second story, lying on a board across 
two wooden horses, the dead body of a woman. I was, of course, sur- 
prised, and [ saw two of the inmates standing there, and I asked them 
why they stood about the body in that way, w hy they didn’t keep away 
from it as long as it had to be there, and they told me that they took 
turns doing it, and had to in order to keep the rats off that dead body. 
They did that day and night, some of them. 

(. Was that the only ‘arrangement! P 

A. That was the only place ‘they had to keep the dead. 

Q. Well, upon investigation did you find any danger of rats getting 
at the body ? 

A. Yes, sir; I had the statement of the patients that they did that, 
and then I ascertained the fact that the most unsanitary condition ex- 
isted there in the presence of a swill dump which was backed right up 
against the fence of this institution, which never should have been al- 
lowed to stay there, and no attempt had been made to get rid of it. Of 
course, that was sure to breed a large number of rats, and the institution 
was infested with them. 
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@. Any reform brought about in that respect ? 

A. No, sir. I tried to have money enough spent over there to re- 
serve one room in the institution, to disuse one of the sleeping-rooms, a 
small room, and have that at least for temporary retention of the dead 
bodies. That was objected to and wasn’t done, and the plea was made 
that the undertaker could come there and take them away, right off, 
that there was no need of anything of that sort. 

Q. There is nothing else in regard to that place is there, doctor ? 

A VN OST: 

. Now, if you please, we will come to Deer Island. 

A. Just one thing in regard to Long Island — I would like to 
state in regard to rocking-chairs. The statement has been made 
in this investigation in regard to the position taken by the Board 
in reference to rocking-chairs which were offered to the Board. 
Now, I would like to say that at one time Mrs. Lincoln offered to the 
Board of commissioners six rocking-chairs, which she had obtained for 
those old women down there, through some friend of hers, and that the 
toard very readily ---[ know Mr. Devlin and myself did — voted to 
accept them. I don’t remember what the doctor said about it, but it 
was the unanimous opinion of the Board apparently that those chairs 
should be accepted, and they went into the institution. Now, since 
then it has been stated by the commissioners that they had no right to 
accept rocking-chairs or gifts of that sort, but it is recorded in their 
records at that time that they did vote to accept those chairs, and they 
were taken without any comment whatever. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) ‘Then the Board voted, three members of the 
Board in executive session voted to accept those rocking-chairs ? 

AD Y.e8; sir: 

@. And those rocking-chairs were sent to the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, doctor, I want to ask you a question — how often did you 
have executive sessions of the Board ? 

A. We had none whatever up to the time when we insisted that the 
business of the Board, which was being presented to the Board in any 
formal way, should come before a meeting. I think sometime in July 
we had executive meetings. 

Q. Now, putting it in another way, was there any time when two 
members of the Board — forming a majority of two to one — voted to do 
any certain act for the benefit of those down in the institutions which 
was not carried out ? 

A. Yes, sir; a great many instances. . 

(). Name them. 

A. Well, it was voted and insisted that prisoners should not be sent 
to Long Island and stay there and live with the paupers, and I went 
down and found them there within a few days of that. It was voted 
that truant boys should not be marched up with the criminals and. 
receive their visitors, mothers and sisters, whoever came to see them, in 
the same room with these hardened adult criminals, and I went down 
within a few days of that time and found it was still being done. I told 
Superintendent Gerrish that I supposed he understood that that thing 
should be stopped, and in a few days I went there and found the same 
thing there again, and it was only by being repeatedly brought to the 
attention of the Board that anything could be done. 

@. I understand you that there were motions made in executive 
session in regard to those matters ? 

A. ‘There were motions made in executive session on those things I 
speak of. 

Q. That is all? 

A. Oh, I would also say that a large majority, not a majority, but a 
great many, of the votes which were formally made in executive session 
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and actions taken were never recorded 1 in the records of the meeting, and 
I say that the records of the commission are decidedly unre ait ible, 
and it only needs a proper inspection of them to prove that fact. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Was the secretary there ? 

A. He was there, yes, sir. 

(. When you say these votes were not recorded ? 

A. He was there and was supposed to write down all that went on, 
but if you read the records you cannot find out much of anything that 
went on there, except very important things, or things that ought to 
have been very important. 1 would like to say that I have been asked 
often whether there were votes about a good many things. Of course, 
business of a commission of that kind could never be transacted if 
every time it was suggested that a towel was needed, that one small 
thing and another was needed, a vote should be taken on that. That 
couldn't be done, it would not be practical to keep such records, but all 
important matters should be recorded. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) At the time that you and Mr. Devlin 
found the officer drunk on the island, did you vote to discharge the man 
in executive session ? ; 

A. We gave orders to wait until he heard from the commission 
on that matter, and on the next day the commission, [ think, went 
in a body there, and I called the attention of Dr. Jenks to that in 
the presence of Mr. Gerrish, and said, ‘*Now, Mr. Chairman, what 
action should be taken? Here is an officer who was drunk. who went 
on duty drunk, and who was admitted by the superintendent of the 
institution to be drunk when we talked with him;” and he said, ‘‘ Dis- 
charge him at once.” And that man was there, as ‘T say, SLX weeks after- 
wards, and the excuse was made that he didn’t get any written notice 
Then after the man went away, as I say, he was ‘taken back again. 

(J. Dr. Jenks gave Superintendent Gerrish orders to dischar ge him? 

Orders to discharge the man. 

(). And he disregarded the chairman’s order ? 

A. Certainly, yes, sir. paid no attention to it. 

(). And when you found out six weeks afterwards that he was still 
there, what did the commissioners do then ? 

A. Il called to the attention of the commissioners the fact that ‘* the 
man you ordered discharged six weeks ago is there,” and [| think both 
General Donohoe and Dr. Jenks said they thought that was all right, 
that the superintendent didn’t receive any written order, and that was 
an excuse for his retaining this drunken man for six weeks. 

(). Well, did they then give a written order ? 

A. I then insisted that written instructions be sent, and I think they 
were sent, and I think that was properly recorded. 

@. Was the man discharged then ? 

A. As far as I know, he was discharged then. 

@. Don’t you know? 

A. I think he was. 

(J. Don’t you know ? 

A. Iam sure he was discharged then, positively sure. 

(. Was he reemployed while you were a member of the commis- 
sion ? 

A. Not while I was a member of the commission, no, sir. 

Q. Well, how long after you got off the commission was that man 
rec ‘mployed ! P 

A. I don’t know positively. That is an easy matter to prove — may 
be a year, may be six months. 

@. Where was he on duty ? 

A. On Deer Island as a prison officer. Te was not only employed, 
but taken back there and promoted right over the head of faithful offi- 
cers who have been in those institutions, and given the salary which 
they should have had. 
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Q. (By Mr Rirtey.) Before passing from that, let us understand it. 
Mr. Gerrish was present when Dr. Jenks said, ‘‘ Discharge him at 
once * ? 

(Ayo Yes esir 

(). Gerrish saw the doctor and heard what he said ? 

Ai Yes) sir: 

@. (By Ald. Leg.) Just one question there, doctor. I would like 
to ask you if at any time your Board, while you were a member of it, 
passed a rule or a by-law giving the superintendents of the various 
institutions — we will take Deer Island —the right—the right to 
employ all the subordinates ? 

Aa NO sit: 

@. You are positive of that, that no rule of that kind was ever in 
effect while you were a member of the commission ? 

A. ‘That is as 1 remember it, yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. PresHo.) Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
doctor a question. In answer to the question if one beat two, the doctor 
said that sometimes it was two against two. I would like to ask him 
who the fourth man was. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I object to that question, Mr. Chairman. There 
were only three men on the commission. 

Ald. PresHo. — Well, I would like to ask that question. I see no 
reason for objecting to it, Mr. Chairman. 

Ald. Ler. — I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. — On what ground do you object ? 

Ald. LrE.— Simply on the ground that there were only three mem- 
bers of the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions. 

Ald. Presno. — That is what aroused my curiosity. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, he counted Dr. Jenks, too, probably. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness has made that statement, and it seems 
perfectly proper that the question shall be asked, if the alderman 
wishes. 

Ald. Lrg. — Well, I object, simply on the ground that I don’t see 
wherein it has any bearing on the order pending before this committee. 

Ald. Presno.—I didn’t see what bearing the alderman’s question 
had, to begin with. 

Ald. LEE. — What question ? 

Ald. Presno. — You asked him if it was not a case of one beating 
two. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, that has been testified to here forty times, and I 
have no doubt it is true. But [ am surprised to see any man come here 
and admit it. I would not, if I had been there. 

The Witness. — Well, that is just why I do admit it, because it is an 
injustice to any man to have that condition of character, ability and 
stamina assigned to him. I say no man could have manipulated the 
business of that Board by his one vote unless he had the sustaining- 
power behind him to do it. Now, it is rather an indirect matter to go 
into why that was done, and I am not here to do that. 

Q. (By Ald. Presno.) I would like to ask the gentleman what he 
meant by ‘‘ the sustaining-power” in that case ? 

A. Well, the Mayor, that is what I mean by it. 

(J. He is the fourth man, I presume ? 

A. Hewasthe fourth man. That is what I had in mind, if that is 
what you mean. 

Q. (By Ald. LomasnNery.) Hold on a moment—do you want us to 
understand that the Mayor was against giving these people the proper 
attendance ? 

(Air Year sir. 

(. Well, why do you say that, sir ? 
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A. Well, because the Mayor never consulted the commission, with 
one exception. 

@. One moment— if he never consulted the commission how do you 
know that ? 

A. Well, [know he consulted the chairman of the commission, the 
one member, but he never consulted the commission as a body on these 
matters. The chairman frequently went to him, and all the report he 
got in regard to these matters was the report Dr. Jenks gave him. 
Therefore, that is a small part of the basis for my inform: ition. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Well, did you propose any votes in your Board 
in executive session calling upon his Honor the Mayor, the chief 
executive officer of the city, the head of all departments, to have action 
taken in regard to certain matters ? 

A. No, sir. I went right to himself. 

(). Well, when? 

A. Oh, repeatedly. 

@. Well, how long before you were removed ? 

A. I went to him within a few days of the time that I was appointed. 

@. And what statement did you make to him then ? 

A. Well, I told him that a lady who appeared to be very much 
interested in the affairs of the public institutions had requested me to 
meet her in relation to them with another gentleman, and he advised 
me not to do it. 

Q. That was personally ? 

A. Yes, sir; in person. 

(). You sent no written communication to him, as one of the direc- 
tors of public institutions, and you never took any vote in executive 
session calling the attention of the chief magistrate to the defects that 
you found ? 

A. No, sir; I went personally to him. 

@. I ask youif you at any time, as one of the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions, called to the attention of your associates, and then 
sent acommunication to the chief executive officer, the chief magistrate ? 

A. Ia good many times called to the attention of the commission the 
necessity of consulting the Mayor in regard to these matters. 

@. Did you ever pass a vote of your Board, or did you ever make a 
suggestion by vote that was put on record there in executive session in 
that connection, so far as the Mayor is concerned ? 

A. No, sir; never passed a vote. 


The committee, at six o’clock P.M., took a recess to 7.30 o’clock P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed in the aldermanic chamber at 7.30 o’clock 
P.M., Chairman Hallstram presiding. 


Otis K. NEWELL, M.D. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) When on the commission were you aware that 
the city ordinances required that there should be regular meetings of 
the Board and that at each meeting the proceedings of the preceding 
meeting should be read ? 

As Yes, sir; I had supposed that that must be the ordinance, because 
during three years on the Overseers of the Poor or in any other bodies 
that I have belonged to | never knew a meeting to be held without that 
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course being followed— the records of the previous meeting being 
read. 

Y. Having that knowledge why didn’t you insist upon regular meet- 
ings and upon the reading of the records at each me eting P 

‘A. I did insist upon it as soon as I felt that it was wise to do so. 
I was appointed there — on the first of April I took office. ‘The other 
new commissioner didn’t come in until one month from that time, and 
there were ten different institutions, and I didn’t want to appear to be 
too officious about the business of that office or to know too much about 
things all at once. I did it as soon as I thought it could be done. I 
sug ested — 

Q. Well, you asked to have that done P 

> o Yes, sir. 

Q@. Why was it not done? 

A. Well, it wasn’t done because it wasn’t considered necessary to be 
done, | suppose. I don’t know why it hadn’t been done before. As I 
have said, the business of the Board was practically conducted entirely 
by the chairman, and very little, if anything, was referred to anyone 
else. That I ascertained had always been the custom there. 

(. And you were willing to let that thing go on in that way for ten 
months ? 

A. Oh, no, sir. I say I was appointed on the first of April, the 
other new commissioner on the first of May, and as I say, as a new 
commissioner, entirely without experience in that department and in 
those institutions, I thought it was essential for me to visit the ten dif- 
ferent institutions and familiarize myself with the details of all of their 
affairs and the business of the commission, the office itself. I saw at 
once that that wasn’t properly conducted, and [I also found that the in- 
stitutions were not properly conducted, and by about the third of July, 
I think, or early in July, when I felt, and Commissioner Devlin did the 
sane, that the thing ought not to go on in that way any longer, we 
insisted upon having all new matters of business brought before the 
Board, and a regular daily meeting of the Board at 11 0 ‘clock, and even 
then that formal vote of the Board which was drawn up according to the 
rules for the government of the Board was repeatedly disregarded, the 
chairman refusing g to call any meeting of the Board, ignoring that vote 
as though it had never been passed. 

(). At any of those meetings did any member of the Board ask to 
omit the reading of the records of the previous meeting ? 

A. That might have been done at times. [ don’t ever remember 
such an occasion. It may have been done. Sometimes the records 
would contain very little, at other times they might contain a good 
deal — but even after that vote was passed it was never adhered to; the 
facts were never recorded, nothing was ever done if that oftice ‘as it 
should be done, and the records, as I have stated here repeatedly, are 
wholly unreliable. Some facts are there, but the history of the 
transactions of that commission could never be in any adequate way 
obtained by the perusal of those records. 

(. ‘That is, if the records were here before you, read to you, what 
you mean is that you would believe a Batt and another part you would 
not believe — they are not true records ? 

A. Yes, sir; a part would be right, a part would be incorrect, and 
other things would not be found there at all, and so with the records | in 
the institutions themselves. 

(. What did you find in regard to the discipline at Deer Island ? 

A. Well, | found at Deer Island a system which couldn’t possibly 
give rise to any proper discipline. 

Q. What was it? 

aA. Wholly, in the first place, an incompetent superintendent; in the 
second place, incompetent and insuflicient officers, a large number of 
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whom were drunkards of the worst kind; insuflicient food and im- 
proper food for a large portion of the officers; not enough pay for any 
decent man to be receiving, and not proper opportunity to get such 
recreation as officers in that sort of an institution needed —a great many 
things. That, in a general way, is the condition that I found. 

Q. Now, were those things brought to the attention of the Board ? 

Aw Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the Board do anything to alter the condition of affairs ? 

A. Well, I perhaps can give the best idea of that by stating it in the 
following way: that early after Mr. Devlin came on the commission he 
and I took the pay-roll of the institution in order to go through the in- 
stitution to familiarize ourselves with the institution and with the em- 
ployees, to see where they were or who they were, and what they were 
doing; that we took the pay-roll and went to the superintendent of the 
institution and asked him to accompany us throughout the institution, so 
as to point out to us all of the officers and employees that were on the 
pay-roll, in order that we might see what their various functions were 
and what they were doing. We went up with the superintendent and 
inspected the institution in that way on this first day. We found, in the 
first place, that many of the officers were with men, of whose duties the 
superintendent was utterly ignorant. We would ask what those men 
were and what they were doing under the officer, and he would inform 
us one thing, and when we got to the officer we would find that their 
occupation was wholly different; and in a general way that he was not 
in touch with and familiar with the institution. We found that there 
were absolutely no rules for the officers in the institution, no rules of 
any sort, nothing but verbal understandings, and generally, as I say, 
ineflicient and dissatisfied officers, officers who said that their food was 
not proper, that they either went without eating the butter that was put 
on the table or bought their own butter and brought it in, and that 
there was a generally bad system of discipline throughout the institution. 

(. What did the Board do to remedy that? 

A. Well, the Board differed as to the truth of that, or as to the facts 
there. 

Q. That doesn’t answer my question — what did the Board do ? 

A. Well, it did nothing. 

. And in regard to the discipline among the prisoners, what was 
that ? 

A. ‘There was practically no system among the prisoners, the pris- 
oners went about at large, many of them as messengers and oflicers of 
one sort and another — employees, you might call them, in the institu- 
tion. ‘They were kept together, large numbers of them, in poor 
weather, in what was improperly called, even in the ofticial reports, the 
‘loafers’ hall,” which made them take it for granted that they were 
loafers and never would be anything else, according to my idea, and 
there was no system of discipline. Complaints would be made, I found — 
the prisoners have the right under the law, as I understand it, to make 
complaints, and have their names placed on file for hearings for the 
commissioners. ‘They had a right to be heard if there were grievances 
of any sort. I found that they would go through nineteen or twenty 
days, often as long as that that such names had been in with a desire to 
be heard by the commissioners, and no attention ;paid to it whatever. 
Then a great many of the prisoners were idle and unoccupied, who 
should have been kept under discipline, and there was an opportunity 
for intercommingling of these adult prisoners of the worst class with 
women prisoners, and the reformation boys came into contact with 
them, and the whole system there was fearfully bad. 

Q. How were the reformation boys brought into contact with them? 

A. Well, the reformation boys were often put out to work on the 
farm, where they were within hearing of these men. The history of 
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that institution will show that the reformation boys, almost all of them, 
have graduated into the State’s Prison, the Concord Reformatory and 
such places, that they were taught to be criminals, and the opportuni- 
ties to be taught so existed there above opportunities for anything else. 
They were not properly conducted in any way, and not properly looked 
after. 

@. Well, didn’t you understand, and didn’t your fellow-commissioners 
understand, that the boys were sent down there to be reformed and not 
destroyed ? 

A. Ishould say that they didn’t have any conception of that, from 
the system that I found there. 

Q. Did you bring that fact before the Board ? 

ae did Sin. 

(). What did the Board do ? 

A, The Board didn’t think it was of much importance, the chairman 
didn’t, even such matters as the boys being mixed in as they were and 
as they had been all along during the life of the comission, from 1889 
up to the time that these objections were raised. 

@. Did any member of the [commission say at any time that the 
future welfare of those boys wasn’t of much importance ? 

A. JDidn’t say so in so many words, no, sir. 

Q. Well, I should hope not. Well, did the Board do anything about 
that ? 

A. The Board discussed all of those matters at different times, and, 
as I before stated, we changed the system so that, as far as could be on 
that island, the boys were kept separate from these other pi isoners, and, 
as I say, they were received separately and filed up separately, and 
when they had people visiting them, instead of having them visit them 
with the prisoners, right in a common visiting-room, it was changed so 
that the truant and reformation boys received their visitors separately, 
and I don’t remember that 1 ever found them after that time working 
near the criminals on the farm, or anything of that sort, although they 
went about in ways that they shouldn’t have gone. 

(. Did you say to the superintendent at any time that there were 
whmost constant fights among the prisoners, caused by neglect and lack 
of discipline ? 

A. Almost constant what, sir? 

Q. Fights? 

A. Qh, no, sir; he knew that, especially when there got to be so 
much of that trouble from the time of the change in the commission. 
I supposed that the fact that there had been a change in two of the com- 
missioners was What led the people in the institution to suppose that 
there might be a change in the condition of affairs there, in their condi- 
tions, in their housing, in their treatment and salaries and everything 
that applied to them. From that time, of course, I called attention of 
all the facts I found to the superintendent, and in a great many 
instances I know that he told me what was absolutely untrue. So I 
didn’t depend on him much after a time for information. I found that 
I had to get it by my own actual investigation. 

@. Did you investigate the system of keeping an account of the 
money of the convicts and of the labor of the convicts ? 

A, Yes, sir; I did that, particularly when I found that the legitimate 
accounts of the institution were being mixed up with improper recounts 
kept with contractors for convict labor there on sewer work. 

@. What did you find ? 

A. I found that there had been no written contract of any kind made, 
nothing of that sort; that it was all verbal, and that such accounts as 
were kept were incorporated into books of regular institution accounts, 
that those accounts were incorrect, the reports of hours of labor given 
were incorrect, varied from the institution source and from the con- 
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tractor’s source. I found that an official in the institution had been 
short in his cash $100, and that money had been in part balanced by 
cash or money taken that was left by deceased paupers, which money 
should have been turned back to the city treasury in its proper way — 
and a generally imperfect system. 

. That, I suppose, was done to make up somebody’s shortage ? 

eeu) G8,. Sit. 

@. Who caused it to be taken ? 

A, The clerk told he was ordered to do that by the superintendent ot 
the institution. 

). Who was the clerk ? 

Mr. Ryerson. 

Ile was the clerk ? 

He was just the clerk at Deer Island. 

The receiving officer ? 

No, sir; the clerk who kept the accounts of the institution. 

. He told you that the superintendent directed him to take money 
by dead paupers ? 

To balance this cash shortage; yes, sir. 

@. There always have been some paupers at Deer Island, I under- 
stand, have there not? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; there have been some paupers there. 

Q. Yes, I understand that has been going on for years. And did he 
tell you how much was taken? 

A. Yes, sir; $29.90 was balanced in that way. 

@. And he said he did that by direction of the superintendent ? 

A. By direction of the superintendent, yes, sir. 

@. Well, when you learned that, what did you do ? 

A. I learned that and all about the sewer accounts at the time when 
the other trouble was in the institutions, and I acted in no way upon 
that at that time. 

(. Did you speak to Mr. Gerrish about it? 

ad. I spoke to him about the accounts and asked him how the ac- 
counts were kept. In fact, he told me there was no accounting at all 
for the work that the convicts did, that he had let them look after that. 

@. That is, the authorities get from the contractors a certain amount 
per day for each convict, and the convict was to get a certain other 
amount ? 

A. Yes, sir; the convict was supposed to get 75 cents for himself. 

Q. Let us see if I get it right—the convicts get a certain other 
amount ? . 

A. -) 88, Sit: 

(). And the authorities there were supposed to look out for the col- 
lection of the amount coming to the city ? 

ff abe ems BT 

@. And they let the convicts look after themselves, is that it? 

A. Yes, sir. The superintendent said they had not bothered about 
that. 

@. What you mean is that the convicts didn’t succeed in getting 
their share — am I right ? 

AD LY 86 Bil 

(. Well, did the city succeed in getting just what it should have re- 
ceived ? 

mae NOL SIT: 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because the accounts were not properly kept. 

Q. Then, whatever inaccuracy was found in the accounts as kept 
down there, you found it detrimental to the city and beneficial to the 
contractor, is that it ? 

A. Well, detrimental to the city, certainly, the whole business, and 
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I cannot say whether it was beneficial to the contractor,the superin- 
tendent, or whom. 

Q. Did you say anything to the superintendent about the taking of 
the paupers’ money P 

A. No, sir; not to him personally. I don’t remember that I spoke 
to him about that. 

Q. Very well, then,— did you have any talk with Mr. Gerrish about 
his taking five dollars a month from one of the officers down there, or 
insisting upon five dollars a month, out of one of the officers’ salary, 
being given to another officer ? 

A. I think in regard to that that I ascertained the fact from the 
officer himself and repor ted that directly to the commission. 

(). Who was the officer ? 

A. Mr. Black — Mr. Charles F. Black. 

Q. What was his salary? 

A. His salary should have been $35 a month. He received $30 and 

gave $5 of it as tribute, or whatever it was, to another officer. He was 
instructed to do it. 

Q. What was his report to the commission ? 

A. Well, perhaps I had better say what he stated to me about it. 
I will remember that, I think, accurately, and it was essentially the 
same as his other complaint. 

(. What did he say, doctor ? 

A. ‘That when he came there the superintendent told him he wanted 
to give the place he had to another man, but under the civil service rules 
he couldn’t do that, and that he would employ him if he would agree 
to give $5 a month of his salary to this other man, at any rate while he 
was being broken into the position, and that there was no alternative to 
those conditions ; that he accepted that feeling that it was either to get 
that or get no employment at all, but not supposing that he would “be 
obliged “to do that continuously, and no change was made in it month 
after month, no change at all, until finally he complained of the thing 
and it was br ought to the attention of the commission and then the 
commission instructed the change to be made, and as I remember it the 

order came down, and the chane ve gave the $5 to this man to whom he 
had given it by increasing his salary and reduced the salary of Black 
B5 a Tmonth, made it $30. 

(). Who was the other man ? 

A. The other man was a Mr. Atwood, who is there in the institution 
now. 

(). What position did he occupy at that time ? 

A. At that time I think he was storekeeper. 

Q. And what was Black’s position ? 

A. Black was assistant clerk, I believe. 

(). What prevented Atwood from getting the position that was given 
to Black ? 

A. Well, he had been discharged from the House of Correction and 
he wasn’t eligible to the position ‘under the law. 

(). What was he discharged for ? 

A. Well, as I unde rstood it from nC DE about it — 

Q. What was he discharged for, doctor? 

A. Oh, some sort of ill conduct — I don’t know exactly — insubordi- 
nation or conspiracy, or something of the sort. 

Q. low long after his discharge at South Boston was it that he was 
hired at the island ? 

A. Idon’t know the exact time, I think a few months. 

. Then it was when Black went to the island that the Py perntene 
ent insisted, if Black took the place, on Black’s giving Atwood $5 
month ? 

A. Yes,s8 
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Q That continued for more than a year, did it not ? 

A. I think it was for that time. 

QQ. Now finally, when Black got tired of paying the money, he made 
complaint to the Board ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And were all the facts stated to the Board ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think the Board got all the facts. 

@. Yes answers the question — they were ? 

i... Yes, sir. 

(. And when the Board heard, when the Board ascertained all the 
facts, its action was this, that Black’s salary be lowered to $30 a month 
and Atwood’s salary be raised to $30; is that it. 

A. Yes, sir; that is the way it was. 

(. Well, did you vote that way? 

A. No, sir, I never understood any such vote as that. 

(). Did the other commissioners vote that way ? 

A. I never understood it that way. I simply understood the vote 
and instructions to be that that thing was to be stopped, and that Mr. 
Black was to have his own salary. I didn’t understand that any increase 
of Atwood’s salary was recommended. 

Q. Well, what sort of stopping would that be, to take $5 in money 
from one man’s wages, and give $5 to the other man? ‘That wouldn't 
be stopping it at all, would it? 

\A; ~ No; sir: 

Q. When did you ascertain the Board did that ? 

A. I didn’t know the Board had done that until after I was removed 
from there. I didn’t know it then. 

@. Oh, I see. So the information in regard to that came to you 
afterwards? 

A. Yes. The instructions of the Board were not to do that. 

Q. Is Atwood at the island yet ? 

A. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

(). And is Black there ? 

ZNGssir, 

Q. Well, then, I understand that when this thing was ventilated to 
the Board the members were unanimous in condemning it. AmLright? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Goa C By "Ald. LEE.) Is that a matter of record ? 

A. It ought to be. I cannot tell until | look and see whether it was. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Was that done in executive session ? 

A. ‘That was done in executive session, as I remember. 

@. Now, I understand that the city’s agent went down there with the 
pay-roll every month ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who drew Black’s money — Black himself ? 

A. Yes, sir; I suppose he drew his money himself. 

Q. Now, the $5 was given to him each month, and then he paid the 
$5 to Mr. Atwood ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J). And did it by command of Gerrish? 

A. Did it by command of the superintendent. 

Q. Did you ascertain whether there were any printed rules at Deer 
Island for the guidance and control of the officers and prisoners ? 

A. lascertained that there were no rules of such a nature. 

And were there any rules put there during your term? 

No, sir; they were objected to, tried to have them put there. 
Who made the objection P 

I objected to it. 

That is, you mean that you objected to the lack ? 

Yes, sir; to the absence of such rules. 
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(. You asked to have rules. 

Ase. Pe Sil. 

@. And you say that was objected to? 

A. Qh, yes. 

Q. Who objected to it? 

A, The superintendent objected to it and Dr. Jenks objected to it. 

Now, take them in their order, what reasons did the superin- 
tendent give? 

A. The superintendent said he didn’t believe in printed rules, said 
he always had verbal rules and orders there and then they couldn’t dis- 
pute about them, and if he ran up against a snag he knew where he 
was. That was almost his exact language. 

Q. Well, what did the chairman of the Board say to that ? 

A. He agreed that there was no necessity of such rules. That 
matter was in fact discussed, I think, at the island. 

(. Didn't it strike you that, if that was the case, how was an officer 
to know. what he was to do and what he should not do? 

A. Why, he didn’t know. The officers even received no special in- 
structions, or they received different instructions. 

Q. Well, how was a prisoner to know when he was right and when 
he was wrong? 

A. A prisoner or an officer ? 

(. Take them in their order — how was a prisoner to know, in the 
absence of rules, when he was doing right and when not ? 

A. He wouldn’t know, as far as the officers were concerned. There 
were rules for the prisoners, for their actions. 

(). In their eells? 

A. Hung up in their cells. 

(). ‘That is, for the prisoners ? 

A. For the prisoners themselves. 

(. But nothing for the officers ? 

A. No rules for officers. 

(). Now, did the officers make any complaint about that ? 

A. Yes, sir; officers told me that they had no specific idea of their 
duties, because there were no rules. Things would be often ordered 
one way and then somebody else would have it in another form, and 
orders would be countermanded and all that sort of thing. 

(. In regard to searching the prisoners when they were brought to 
the institution and during their term there, what was done ? 

A, I found that when the prisoners came to the institution, they were 
searched, all their clothing taken off and put together and searched and 
kept — that they were not kept in a reliable way, so that a great deal of 
trouble arose from that, and I found that after that time there was no 
system of searching prisoners in the institution whatever, that prisoners 
had all sorts of thing's in their possession. 

@. In regard to making a proper entry of what property the inmates 
had when they were sent to the island, what did you find ? 

A. Well, I found that an entry was made in one book, and, as far as 
I could ever see, only in one book, that that was made with apparent 
correctness, as far as I ever observed it, by the receiving officer and his 
assistants ; but that when prisoners came to go out there was frequently 
trouble because they didn’t know where their. things were. ‘The officers 
who had recorded them and were supposed to ‘have them, to return 
them, would fail to find them. Prisoners complained of that a great 
deal there, and at the office of the commissioners. 

(). Well, were the entries such that if an inmate died or permanently 
disappeared, you, or any body by looking at the records, could find out 
just what they le oft — what they had when they entered the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir; you would find a record of it there. There was one 
record where you ought to find recorded what they had taken from the 
prisoners 
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Q. And about the boys — did you learn how they were treated, when 
sick, by the doctors ? 

ap Y e8,;sir. 

. What did you learn ? 

A. I found that the boys were —in the first instance, I found one 
day a boy who should have been in the Reformation School and the Re- 
formation School Hospital, taken over into the convict hospital, and 
placed in a bed right in the room with the convicts — a boy sick with 
typhoid fever. 

Q. Why was that? 

A. The only reason that I could get was that it was more con- 
venient. 

(@. How convenient? 

A. Oh, they wouldn’t have to go up-stairs to visit him, and it was 
nearer. 

@. You mean it was more convenient for the doctors ? 

pawmLy, es. Site ; 

Q. ‘To treat him at the convict institution, among convicts, rather 
than in the House of Reformation ? 

Mare Y 6s sir 

@. Is that soP 

aa ea BLY. GES SIr: 

@. And do you know of any other instances P 

A. In other instances I found boys in the Reformation Hospital 
without proper attendance, and who told me that they were not visited 
for a number of days by the doctor at all, and then [ ascertained upon 
inquiry that that thing had been done in the same place to a still greater 
extent than what I found there. 

(. Well, wasn’t it understood that the doctor should make a daily 
visit to the hospital ? 

A. Yes,sir. Where they had no written rules, of course it was hard 
to say what was understood, but in every well-conducted institution 
that is an absolute rule for the medical officer. 

‘(@. And you say you ascertained in many instances that boys had 
remained in the hospital for days and weeks without seeing the doctor ? 

A. Yes, sir. [ascertained in a number of cases that boys had been 
neglected there and unvisited for long periods of time. 

0. Well, did you make any complaint in reference to that ? 

Yes, sir. 

0. What was done ? 

Well, nothing was done in particular about it. 
. Did you speak with the officers ? 

A. Ispoke to the doctor about it and told him that was an improper 
thing to do, especially the hospital part. The boy was sick there then 
and it wasn’t wise to transfer him at that time. 

@. Who was the doctor ? 

“Ar Dr) Roche: 

(. What did he say ? 

A. Oh, he didn’t have any excuse to offer for it. He apparently 
thought it was just the proper thing to do. 

(). Well, will you state, doctor, just the objections that arose in your 
mind to that ver y thing? 

iene Well, in my mind for a sick boy, who is young, as all those boys 
are, and not necess: wily criminal or wholly bad, the contaminating iu- 
fluences of a ward of prisoners — most of whom were alcoholics and bad 
characters, men who were there through repeated offences — were the 
worst that they could be for a boy’s Tnoral welfare if he were well 
enough to appreciate what was going on around him at all. That was 
the worst feature of it. 

(). That is, the examples were bad ? 
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A. Yes, sir; the surroundings were bad. 

@. Did you le learn anything about acts of cruelty ? 

A. Yes, sir; I learned that the boys were unmercifully treated 
there. 

@. What did you learn ? 

A. I learned that in one instance a boy had been punished so severely 
that in ordey to escape the punishment he ran out and jumped into the 
water and tried to swim away, that while getting away from the island 
he was rescued by a fisherman, and that he exclaimed to that man, as 
he pulled him out of the water, begged him to let him drown rather 
than let him go back there to be punished as he had been punished. 

(. Well, before you pass from that, what sort of punishment was it? 

A. Punishment with a rattan over the back and limbs, I suppose. 

Q. With anything else? 

A. Notas far as 1 could ascertain. I never happened to come upon 
the officer while he was punishing a boy in that way. 

Qa Did von learn who did the punishing ? 

A. Yes, sir; I learned of two different officers in particular. 

(). Well, aint you were going on to relate another instance ? 

A. Another instance I found in investigating that matter, and per- 
haps I might speak about what led up to that particular investigation of 
punishments. I had heard so much about punishments and cruelty that 
I asked the superintendent if they had punishments there, if the boys 
were punished severely in any way, and he said no, that there were no 
punishments of that sort. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me, brother Riley — is this Deer Island, the 
House of Industry, or the School for Boys ? 

Mr. Ritry.—1 was speaking of the Reformation boys, and he is 
answering my questions, and going on to state what the superintendent 

said to him. © You know that the superintendent has practical charge of 
all — 

Mr. Procror. —I was just wondering which institution it was in, that 
is all. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, at Deer Island, and in reference to one of the 
boys, and the conversation was with Mr. Gerrish. 

The Witness. — The Reformation School. 

Mr. Ritey.— He says the School for Reformation. Now, there is only 
one Gerrish down there and I want to get what he said. 

The Witness. — Well, Mr. Gerrish ‘told me they didn’t have severe 
punishments, such as I had heard about, and not trusting in his state- 
ments as I had reason not to, I went into the Reformation School and 
asked the officer there if he ‘punished the boys often. He said, ‘* Oh, 
yes, sir; we not only punish them, but have a book of punishments in 
which the punishments are recorded.” 

Q@, Did you see the book of punishments ? 

A. Yes, sir; showed me the book. 

QY. Did you see Gerrish and tell him what you had found? 

A. 1 didn’t comment with Gerrish in regard to his statement. 

(. Now, you were going on to state another instance of cruelty. 

A. I found another instance of cruelty in connection with one of the 
boys. in the truant school, who was punished so severely by an officer 
that he jumped from the first-story window on to the ground and ran to 
get away from the punishment. The officer jumped after him, pursued 
him and began to whip him unmercifully, so that one of the officers on 
the island went up to him and told him to stop that or he would make 
him do it. The officer then desisted. The matter was reported to the 
superintendent, and he said, as I was informed, that the boy didn’t get 
any more than he deserved. 

Q. Do you know whether he reprimanded the officer who tried to 
stop the punishment ? 
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A. No, sir; the officer wasn’t reprimanded in any way, as I under- 
stood it. 

@. You don’t understand the question— you mean the officer who 
did the punishment was not reprimanded ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir—that is what I mean. ‘The oflicer who tried to 
stop it was reprimanded. 

(@. Who reprimanded him ? 

A. The superintendent. 

Y. What did he say? 

A. Reprimanded him for interfering and told him if he did it again 
he would make trouble for him. 

Q. Do you know whether the superintendent ordered further punish- 
ment for the boy ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know about that. 

(. Are there any other instances in regard to cruelty to boys ? 

A. I never came upon any others, except those of keeping the boys 
sitting too long in what was called post, sitting or standing. ‘That was 
reported to me by a number of the boys as being terribly excessive 
and straining at times, but not beyond that. 

(. Passing beyond that, do you know anything about cruelty to 
women or insane people ? 

A. Yes, sir. I know of several instances that I found upon investi- 
gating matters there; that some of the prisoners, one woman in par- 
ticular was kept in solitary over ten days, and that after that time she 
was taken out of solitary. She was taken over into the institution, the 
hospital institution, and put into a strait-jacket and kept there nearly 
twenty days. At that time I found her there. I know of another 
woman — 

QY. Now, before you go from that, who ordered her there ? 

A. The superintendent ordered her, as I suppose, to the solitary, as 
I remember. 

(. Then, after ten days or more had passed, she was taken out ? 

een 68) sit: 

(). Who took her out ? 

A. Idon’t know. I think the deputy superintendent objected to her 
being kept in solitary so long and that she was finally taken out. 

@. Who ordered her to a strait-jacket ? 

A. I don’t know who ordered her to a strait-jacket in the hospital. 

@. Well, that would be one of the doctors, wouldn’t it? 

A. Probably; yes, sir. 

(). And did you ascertain that she was really insane? 

A. Yes, sir. To my mind. there wasn’t any doubt that she was 
suffering from a partial alcoholic nervous degeneration, and after that 
time, when she was liberated from there, she came to the oflice of the 
commissioners and complained of the way in which she had been 
treated, and showed a handful of hair which the doctor there had pulled 
from her head when she was struggling. 

Q. That is, she was finally released, wasn’t she ? 

Ax eX 6s, Bir. 

Q. And was that by order of the Board ? 

A. That was at the termination of her commitment or sentence to 
the island—that is all. The release from the strait-jacket took place 
after my visit to the hospital — on that day, as far as | knew. 

Q. ‘That is, she was released from the strait-jacket by order of the 
Board, was she ? 

A. No, sir; I was there and — 

Q. Now, follow my question, doctor, by order of the Board or one of 
the commissioners, am I not right? 

A. One of the commissioners ; yes, sir. 
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@. And when her term of imprisonment or detention was over you 
say she came to the office of the commissioners and made complaint ? 

di Yes, ‘sir. 

(. Against one of the doctors § P 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And said, exhibiting a bunch of hair, that he had pulled it out of 
her head ? 
iY Ress 
Assaulted her ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did she give the doctor’s name ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, was there any other instance of cruelty to a woman ? 

(By Ald. LomMAsNEy.) Who was the doctor ? 

Dr. Roche. 

(By Mr. Ritey.) Was there any other instance of cruelty to a 
woman? 

A. Yes, sir; I learned that another woman had been handcuffed 
with a pair of double handcuffs ; that is, taking one pair for each side of 
the body, handeuffing her wrist to her ankle, and kept in that position 
for a long time, until finally the deputy superintendent there determined 
to take the handcuffs off her anyway, which he did, and those about her 
ankles were so buried into the flesh that it was very hard to remove 
them and the woman suffered a great deal. 

@. Was that woman insane? 

A. That woman was to all intents and purposes insane, as I under- 
stood the case. That is to say, she was not mentally sound from her 
habits, and addicted to habits which made her practically irresponsible 

Q. Will you describe to the committee just the sort of punishment 
she underwent, because perhaps they may not understand it ? 

A. Well, the punishment she met with was to be handcuffed stoop- 
ing over with her wrists to her ankles, in that position. 

Q. ‘That is to say, one arm was handcuffed to one ankle, and the 
other arm handcuffed to the other ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

QY. (By Ald. Ler.) Did you see that, doctor ? 

“>No, sir. 

Mr. RrLeEy. — ‘The whole thing is a matter of record, and we will give 
you an eye-witness to it by and by 

@. Now, that would double the body over, wouldn’t it? 

Pies a OSS Alte 

QY. And after that was done, after she was tied up in that way, what 
was done with her? 

A. ‘Then she was put in the cellor room, whatever she was kept in — 
I don’t remember exactly, whether solitary cell or room. 

Q. During the night? 

A. Yes, sir; during the time she was kept there. 

@. Was she attended or unattended P 

A. Unattended except as an officer or any one else might have come 
along at times. 

Os Then when she was taken out, when was that? 

A. After some hours. I won’t state the exact number of hours. 

Q. Do you know what her exact condition was when taken out ? 

A. No, sir; except that she had been suffering for a long time from 
that posture, and was in the condition that anyone > would be. 

Q. Well, why was that treatment applied ? 

A. Because she was a woman who was, if aroused or disturbed, as 
such women are, very violent, and what would be called a bad woman — 
a bad woman to ‘handle. . 

Q. You say without any doubt she was insane ? 


PShOShoReh 
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A. She had no control of her impulse or temper, as I understand. 
I saw the same woman myself at other times. 

Y. I know, but you cannot understand my question, doctor, very 
well. One is sane or one is not. Of course, | know there are degrees, 
but was she sane or not? 

A. She was not responsible for her actions. 

(. ‘Then you wouldn’t call her sane, would you? 

A. No, sir, practically not sane. Nobody knows just what insanity 
is or what it isn’t. 

Q. Well, I don’t think they do. Now, did you notice anything about 
the windows of the House of Reformation that caused you to speak to 
Mr. Gerrish ? 

“4s ( Yes}/sir. 

Q. What? 

A. Well, [noticed in going through the House of Reform: 
portion of it, a corridor of it, going along by some rooms there — that the 
lower portion of the windows was painted, the windows in the lower 
sash, and I inquired why that was done and was told that it was done 
because if it were not so the boys could look out into the yard there and 
see the women going through all sorts of suggestive actions and disgust- 
ing motions, and things of that sort. 

@. And what remedy did you suggest? 

A. Well, I suggested — orl don’t know that I suggested at that time, 
as I was after information, but it at once occurred to me that all that was 
due to an absolute lack of officers and system of discipline in the insti- 
tution. It was merely one instance of many proving that. 

@. Now, in regard to immorality on the part of the oflicers, what 
have you to say ? 

A. Well, I found that in one particular instance there had been a 
rather scandalous state of affairs in relation to one of the officers in the 
institution, that complaint of that had been made to the superintendent 
by the deputy superintendent, and that practically no action whatever 
was taken in the matter. 

@. What was the complaint ? 

A. ‘That this officer had been in improper relations with two of the 
matrons in the institution, and that they had ascertained the duplicity of 
the thing and made a great trouble and row about it, and caused a lot 
of scandal and talk in the institution among the officers. 

Q. ‘These two matrons complained of this man ? 

A. Yes, sir; quarrelled over the affair and made what he expressed 
as a certain kind of row. 

Q. One of the matrons, [ suppose, started it when she ascertained 
that the other was a rival, is that it ? 

ae Oss. Site 

Q. Now, I forgot to ask you, in speaking of the Black-Atwood mat- 
ter, whether Mr. Atwood was the officer in whose accounts there was a 
shortage, which shortage was made up by the money of the dead 
paupers ? 

A. Yes, sir; Atwood was the same officer. 

@). The same man ? 

A. The same man. 

. In regard-to the insane, I don’t think I asked you anything about 
this. You were over to the asylum in South Boston, were you not ? 

Ai ey e8;) Sir. 

Q. And did you find everything all right there ? 

A. No, sir; I found the most deplorable state of affairs that I have 
ever seen ‘anywhere i in the world. 

Q. What was it? 

A. Well, first what we all know, a terrible crowding together of the 
patients ; but, beyond that, a wholly improper oflicering and attendance 
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for the patients, a foul condition of the patients’ clothing and bedding, 
absolutely, well, what was almost no care for some of them; and they 
were crowded into buildings and kept months at a time without going 
outdoors, even in good weather ; that the food was not properly ad- 
ministered ; and the food was not good food, a large portion of it, that 
they did have. 

Q. Now, in regard to. the feeding of the insane patients, what did 
you find P 

A. Oh, well, these patients who couldn’t feed themselves, I found 
one case in particular where a patient who was violent and in a straight- 
jacket was having her food stuffed down her throat by another insane 
patient, who at times also was very violent. She was jamming a whole 
slice of bread into this patient’s throat as fast as she could push a and 
laughing over the matter. At that time I was accompanied by the 
assistant physician there. I asked him how such a thing as that could 
happen. He said it was unavoidable, because they didn’t have nurses 
or help enough to attend to the patients properly, let alone feed them. 
Then I found that that system existed to such an extent, or that con- 
dition with patients who were totally unable to feed themselves and had 
to take to their beds, that they must practically starve to death. It 
couldn’t be possible that they shouldn’t. I found insane patients in ad- 
vanced stages who would not be cognizant a great part of the time of 
what was going on about them, lying in their bed with a tin plate of 
sour smelling be ans, half of it running out into the bed-clothing 
and the rest in the dish, no attendance whatever, locked in the room 
with it in that way. A patient like that would starve to death in time. 

(. Did you observe that patients were being tortured in any way ? 

A. Yes, sir; I referred to an incident here once where Mr. Devlin 
and I were going through the hospital. Mr. Devlin heard some cries 
and suggested that we had better go in that direction at once. The 
superintendent was taking us in an ‘opposite direction. We insisted on 
being taken through that room, not going through the regular route of 
visiting, and we went in there and found an attendant kneeling on the 
chest of a young man, an idiot, clutching him by the throat with one 
hand and pounding him with the other, with closed fist, in the face. 
That patient was wholly irresponsible. I believe he*had just touched 
a pane of glass, one put in recently, and broken it. 

(. Many of the patients, I suppose, were kept in straight-jackets, 
were they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). ‘That means that the body is really bound up ? 

A. Yes, sir; tied up in about this position, with a strong, heavy can- 
vas jacket. 

@. So that a person does not have the use of his arms? 

ie RN o: 

@. What precaution was taken in such cases to secure them from 
the flies P 

A. Well, you mean in any insane institutions ? 

(). Did you observe any cases where they were tortured by flies ? 

A. Yes, sir; found patients there almost black with flies, suffering 
agony. ‘They were unable to brush the flies off and they were torturing 
them in that way. 

Q. Well, what steps were taken to do away with torture like that ? 

A. Well, the only steps taken were to discuss that, among other 
matters, and say it ought to be remedied, and an absolute refusal to 
interfere with it in any way. 

@. Was it remedied ? 

A. No, sir. I think only the other day here they were putting in 
screens. 

-@. Before leaving Deer Island I meant to ask you in reference to the 
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clothing, the way the prisoners were clothed, especially those who are 
working outside during cold weather, how they were clothed and 
whether sufliciently so or not ? 

A. Well, | found that the prisoners there, the custom was to take 
even prisoners who had been accustomed to wearing warm clothing — 
for instance, new clothing — to have that all taken aw: ay nae on they 
came there and to have them wear this coarse cotton clothing, 0 "a Mix- 
ture of cotton and wool, and when they went out in cold winter eater 
you would find the officers clad in the heaviest kind of garments to keep 
warm, and the men working there on the banks, working out there in 
this clothing, which resulted, they told me. in a great deal of suffering. 

Ay, How was it about stockings, shoes, ete. ? 

A. Well, there was not a suflicient supply of them. Sometimes 
they would wear one pair of stockings two or three weeks, and I found 
prisoners working — 

Q. That is, without washing ? 

A. Yes, sir; wore them until they wore out, like a shoe. I found 
prisoners down working in the sewer there in wet places without any 
proper shoes or stockings on their feet at all. 

(). Did the prisoners make complaints ? 

A. Yes, sir; many of them complained to me about that. I verified 
it by asking about the supply of those things through the officers. 

Q. Did Mr. Gerrish give any expl: vnation P 

A. Myr. Gerrish P 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. No, sir; I never could get any information from him that was 
reliable. 

Q. Now, in regard to indecency of speech and profanity on the part 
of the oflicers, from the superintendent down, taking them all, — what 
did you find? 

A. Well, I found that the superintendent was a man who in his 
speech was very vulgar and indecent and profane in the presence of 
officers and prisoners. ‘Those complaints were made to me repeatedly 


by officers. 
@. Were you a witness of such things yourself ? 
Ae Lee Sir, 
ie Ott the part of the superintendent ? 
ete Y OSs, SIL, 
(. Did you call it to the attention of the Board ? 
A. No, sir. The Board was all present at the time. 
Q. That i is, the other members saw all that you saw, and heard all 


that you hear ad? 

A. Heard it all, yes, sir. I guess it was the regular thing. 

Q. Was anything done to stop it? 

A. Nothing, except that I never knew the same kind of thing to be 
repeated after that time when I was there. 

@. Did you know anything about assaults on prisoners by the 
officers ? 

A. Yes, sir; by the superintendent in part. 

@. What did he do? 

A. Well, one prisoner complained to me that he was assaulted by 
the superintendent in an unjustifiable manner, and [ found that that was 
so. In fact, the superintendent was tried in court for that assault 
afterwards. 

@. Was tried in the court ? 

aewey 8); SIT: 

Q. What was the result? 

A. He was acquitted. 

Q. The judge was with him. You say the superintendent was tried 
and acquitted for the assault ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. Oh, we know that happens pretty often. The judge doesn’t go 
the right way all the time. 

Ald. Lrg. — Nor the jury. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, do you know of any instances where the 
superintendent assaulted any officers, or where the officers assaulted 
each other? 

A. Well, I know of instances where the superintendent assaulted an 
officer, took hold of him, apparently on account of a trifling affair. 

Q. Now, what do you know in reference to the stealing of prison 
clothes by the prisoners ? 

A. I know that a great deal of that went on during all the time that 
this sewer contract work was going on. 

Q. How was it done? 

A. Why, these men who went to the sewer to work for the con- 
tractor went entirely by themselves. That is, they were allowed 
temporary liberty on the island. They marched down to the sewer by 
themselves, and returned, when they got ready to, to the institutions. 

Q. Not in charge of officers P 

A. Not in charge of officers. 

(. So they mixed promiscuously with the laborers ? 

A. They mixed promiscuously with the other Jaborers engaged on 
the work. 

QY. Now, do you mean that they carried prison clothing and sold or 
exchanged it for other things ? . 

A. Yes, sir; carried prison clothing, secreted it about their own 
clothing, and exchanged it for various commodities with these other 
people. 

Q. What did they get in exchange? 

A, Liquor and money and various things. 

(). What sort of liquor ? 

A. Oh, spirituous liquor — whiskey, I suppose. 

(). And where was that taken — to the institution ? 

A. ‘Taken to the institution. 

Q. Do you know whether it caused any drunkenness and disorder ? 

A. Caused a great deal of drunkenness and disorder, and the prison- 
ers woulc gamble and smoke there and drink the liquor. 

Q: Was that called to the attention of the superintendent? 

Ho) AXCG8 Sir: 

@. What did he do? 

A. Well, he didn’t do anything that [ knew. He denied the fact that 
that was going on, and that was along towards the time when very 
serious disturbances were arising in the institution. 

QY. Now, do you remember the time of the riots down there? 

Ao Yes) sir. 

@. Do you know whether Mr. Gerrish remained there during the 
riots, or left the island ? 

A. I know that on one occasion, which I think was the 21st of Octo- 
ber, when there was a very serious, alarming outbreak on the part of 
the prisoners, the superintendent of the island put on his citizen’s clothes 
and left the island entirely. 

Q. Didn’t remain there during that riot ? 

A. No, sir; left the island early and came back leisurely on the boat 
with the commissioners in the afternoon. 

Y. Well, speaking of the clothing, you say you called that to the at- 
tention of Mr. Gerrish. Was anything said in reference to marking the 
prisoners’ clothing so that it might be identified ? 

A, ‘The deputy superintendent told me that he had suggested to the 
superintendent that that be done, but no attention was paid to it—that 
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the institution clothing be marked in such a way that it could be de- 
tected if taken. 

Q. Well, now, do you know anything about the institutions on the 
island being left in charge of, I think, two officers one election day in 
1891 or 1892? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t ascertain that fact. 

@. Don’t know anything about that ? 

A. 3M0, sir: 

Q. Did you at any time—I suppose I must ask this, as long as some of 
the aldermen brought it out 1 shouldn’t leave it as it is—did you at any 
time go to the mayor and state to him all that you had learned in refer- 
ence to the condition of affairs, more especially at Deer Island? 

A. Well, yes, sir. I went to him repeatedly and told him what a 
terrible state of affairs there was in the institutions, and in particular in 
regard to Deer Island? I wrote him certain specific statements and 
charges containing all that I have stated here. 

@. You put your statements and charges in writing? 

wn.) es) Sirs 

(). Now, how many interviews in all did you have with the mayor 
on this very thing? 

A. On the subject of the institutions ? 

. Yes, sir, — how many interviews did you have ? 

A. I talked with him at least six or seven times, always with great 
difficulty. 

QQ. <And did you get any great satisfaction ? 

A. ‘No, sir. 

@. What was said ? 

A. We promised me that at the earliest opportunity he would give me 
time. I told him it was very important, and very necessary to talk 
about it with me and with the commission, if he would, as soon as he 
got an hour or so at least, and he promised he would do it at his earliest 
opportunity. 

@. Well, was anything done? 

A. No, sir, -— except he wrote. 

Q. Was anything said in regard to the treatment of the inmates at 
Long Island, the paupers | P 

fs Yes, sir; on one day that I went in there he asked me what the 
condition of affairs was in the institutions. [He said, ‘‘ Aren’t the things 
mostly trivial, mostly trivial matters ? ” 

@. Mostly trivial matters ? 

A. Yes, sir. ‘* Mostly trivial matters, are they not?” and I told him 
that, instead of being trivial there was the most horrible state of affairs 
in the institutions that I had ever seen in any institutions anywhere. 

(. And yet you say nothing was done ? 

A. Nothing was done, no, sir —nothing was done as far as I was 
conceraed, with me, or with the commission, that I knew of, except in 
one instance. 

@. Doctor, I have questioned you in a very careless and probably 
unskilful way. If there is anything that I have forgotten and that you 
think of, why of course you may state it now. 

A. Well, I don’t think of anything at present that I care to say. 

Q. (By Ald. Leg.) During your term of office, doctor, how many 
times did you visit the Lunatic Hospital, South Boston ? 

A. ‘The Lunatic Hospital, South Boston ? 

@. Yes, South Boston. 

A. Well, exactly I don’t know. 

(. Well, how many do you think ? 

A. Well, perhaps ten or a dozen times. 

@. During your term of office ? 

ini esy sir: 
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Q. How many written communications did you send to His Honor the 
Mayor setting out these various grievances that you had, these errors? 
A. I didn’t have any grievances. I never had any grievances there. 

Qd. Well, they were, weren’t they, errors of management ? 

A. Yes, sir; errors of management. I never sent him any written 
communication, with one exception, and that was following the time 
after the only interview with the commission as a whole, in re- 
gard to another matter. He questioned the chairman of the com- 
mission about the qualifications of Mr. Gerrish as superintend- 
ent, and the chairman said he thought he was among the 
foremost in the institutions. I stated that I thought he was not fitted 
for the position, totally unfitted for it, and the Mayor s said he would 
take that matter into his own hands, if the commission had no objection, 
and the commission agreed to that. On the 18th of January the Mayor 
wrote me a letter requesting the specific statements in regard to what 
he had asked me about in regard to Superintendent Ger rish, and I 
wrote him a number of statements. 

(). And that was the only written communication ? 

A. That was the only written communication. All the other times 
were in conversation with him in regard to the matter. 

Q. Did you ever suggest or make any demand for the removal of 
any superintendents ? 

Marty cs, pine 

Q. How many? Whom? 

A. JI moved in the Board that Superintendent Gerrish should be 
removed. I said I thought he ought to be removed and I would so vote. 

Q. Is that a matter of record? 

A. Idon’t know, sir. 

(. How did the vote stand, if you call it to mind ? 

A. Well, it didn’t go beyond that point. I made the motion. I said 
that certain facts had come to knowledge — 

Q. Now, in regard to that matter, you made that motion in the 
executive meeting of the Board? 

Gy -es ASIP. 

(. And was the motion entertained ? 

A. A discussion went on and Mr. Devlin thought that we had better 
delay in the matter a little and consult the Mayor, possibly, and Dr. 
Jenks thought that ever ything was all right as far as Gerrish was con- 
cerned, and that is as far as it went then. 

@. ‘Then you withdrew the motion ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t withdraw it. 

(). Any other business intervened during that meeting ? 

A. Other matters were talked of then. It was pretty warm at that 
time. <A good deal was talked about. 

@. The weather ? 

A. Other matters. 

Q. Well, you want this committee to understand that you made a 
motion, as one of the commissioners, in an executive meeting, and dis- 
cussed the merits and demerits of the question, whatever it may be, 
and that that motion was never put to the Board for any action ? 

A. ‘That discussion occurred there, and I stated that Mr. Gerrish — I 
don’t think I made a formal motion that he be removed, although I 
made the distinct statement that I wanted him removed. ‘The commis- 
sion then differed on that, the matter was discussed, and that ended it 
for that time. 

Q. ‘Then there was no formal motion made by you ? 

A. No, sir; I won’t swear that there was a formal motion. I simply 
stated that he ought to be discharged, and there was a difference of 
opinion. I wanted him discharged then and there, because he had said 
many other things. For instance, the visit of Commissioner Devlin and 
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myself with the pay-roll to inspect the institution, he had told his officers 
that that was done to get places for our friends, that we were after 
their heads, and things like that. He admitted those things to me, and . 
if I didn’t know another thing about him I should have removed him 
on that account. . 

Q. Now, was there any other superintendent that you suggested 
being removed ? 


A. No, sir; no other superintendent. 

@. You never suggested the removal of Dr. Heath ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). In any shape, form, or manner? 

A. Nojisir. 

G Did you ever make a request of the chief magistrate that he be 


removed ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Never? 

Mea Oe Sir. 

(). The master of the House of Correction — how about him? 

A. The master of the House of Correction, I never made any sug- 
gestion that he should be removed, or any suggestion about him except 
that I always felt he ought to run things as “he chose to himself, and 
supposed he did. I never had any fault to find with him, except that 
I didn’t think him anything but a figure-head for the institution, the 
way things were run there 

(). Well, how about the superintendent of the Austin Farm ? 

A. Never had anything to say about him at all. That was Dr. Lane 
then. - 

(). Is he there now? 

A. I don’t know —I think he is. 

Q. Well, now, doctor, can you tell whether the contractors paid all 
the bills presented to them by the City Collector P 

A. ‘The contractors ? 

LN, OS, 81D. 

A. No, sir. 

(. Well, how many bills can you recall that remained unpaid ? 

A. Well, now, I cannot recall any. That whole business was 
crooked, and never presented to the Board properly, and I never saw it. 
I only found out the facts when two lawyers came there, or one lawyer 
came to the office to debate the matter with Dr. Jenks. That is the first 
I knew that those things existed, and that the refusal to pay the bill was 
made, and that there was the question about putting the case into court, 
and trying to collect the bill, and all that. 

(). Then, that is the only bill you know that remained unpaid, that 

was presented to the contractor ? 

A. Well, the talk of its going to court was made, and that engaged 
my attention. 

(. Do you know whether it was ever given to the Law Department 
to collect by the City Collector or by your Beard ? 

A. No, sir; it was never presented to the Board. It was an illegi- 
timate matter any way, and improper, and I only know those things had 
gone on. It didn’t concern my administration there or my share in it. 

Q. Were the bills, during your term of office there, sent to the City 
Collector for collection ? 

A. Bills of that nature ? 

(). Yes, sir. 

A. Idon’t know about it. I don’t know how the contract was made, 
or what was done with the bills. 

. Well, whatever work was done there, where a bill was to be 
presented, was that sent to the City Collector for collection ? 
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A. I don’t know what was done. It wasn’t authorized by the Board, 
and I don’t know how they did it. 

(. ‘The only dispute you know of about a bill was the one the law- 
yers mentioned ? 

A. Well, reading the commissioners’ reports I can see some moneys 
credited there to the source of income and others not, no proper 
accounting for the thing in the report. 

(). Not in their report, but it would be upon their books, would it 
not, each bill ? 

A. Itmightbe. I[t ought not to be on their books at all; wasn’t 
authorized to be there. I never saw it there. 

Q. Could it be possible that a vote was passed there during your 
absence sometime ? 

A. Oh, that could be possible; yes. sir. 

Q. And there might be a record that there was a vote of that 
character passed ? 

A. There might be. 

Q. Well, now, doctor, do you want this committee here to under- 
stand that General Donohoe, secretary of the Board of Commissioners, 
kept an incorrect record of the doings of the commissioners when they 
were in executive session ? 

A VY.08 818% 

(. You do? 

A. Yes, sir. I don’t say — yes, that seems to me to answer it. 
There was an incorrect record of the institutions kept. 

Q@. An incorrect record kept by General Donohoe as secretary of the 
3oard while at their meetings, in executive session ? 

A. Yes, sir: and I meant to state in the previous testimony that 
when General Donohoe was not there Mr. Prescott, I mean Mr. Knowles, 
kept the records in Mr. Donohoe’s office. 

(. And Mr. Knowles also kept an incorrect record ? 

A. I say the records are incorrect and most of them are in General 
Donohoe’s handwriting. 

Q. Well, if they were incorrect and the facts show that they were 
incorrect from your standpoint, it must have been done by General 
Donohoe ? 

HiA Yessir. 

(. Well, now, doctor, the officer whom you spoke of was McDevitt. 
was it not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, was he discharged? Was a recommendation sent to the 
Board that he had discharge d him ? 

A. A recommendation sent ? 

Q. A communication sent to the Board about it, in that way ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You are positive about that ? 

A. Well, Lam not positive, but [ should hope there wasn’t, because 
the man wasn’t dischar ged, and the superintendent knew he was there 
for six weeks after that time. He may have sent word that he had dis- 
charged him the second time, after my discovering him there. 

@. During your term of office, was there any rule made, or statement 

made to the ‘superintendents, that they could only suspend pending the 
decision of the Board as to the discharge ? 

A. There may have been a rule to that effect made. I think that, 
with the exception of the House of Correction, that was the rule in all 
the institutions. 

. Now, do you remember an officer named White, who was sus- 
pended ? 

A. Yes, sir; very distinctly. 

Y. Suspended by Superintendent Gerrish, was he ? 
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Ame) 6S Sir: 

Q. Well, he was suspended for how long a time ? 

A. I don’t know how long it was— I don’t remember exactly how 
long. 

(). Was he reinstated by the board of commissioners ? 

a. GY es. sir. 

Q. Who voted for his reinstatement and his pay during his sus- 
pension ? 

A, Mr. Devlin and myself. 

Q. And yourself? 

Ying X OSe5ir: 

Q. Now, was there an officer named Morrill who was suspended — 
I think that is the name ? 

A. Yes, I think he was suspended once. 

Y. And he was away from the institution, do you know how long, 
up in Boston here ? 

Moe NO SIT. 

Q. He was reinstated by the Board with full pay during the time he 
was suspended ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think that was so. 

(. And Mr. Devlin and you reinstated him ? 

A. I don’t remember. ‘That was the vote of the whole Board, I 
think. 

Q. That was one of the times when two beat one? 

A. It was one of the times when two investigated the matter and 
found out that the whole cause for suspension was wrong, without 
any foundation in justice, and we said he should go back, and Dr. Jenks 
made no objection to it in one case. In the case of White, he said if 
White was put back Gerrish would resign the next day. He did not 
resign, though. We reported that to the civil service commission. 

Q. Those two men were suspended by the superintendent, and rein- 
stated by the tvommissioners of public institutions — Morrill and White ? 

cae Gs Sin. 

Q. Now, you spoke of some rocking-chairs, some six rocking-chairs. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, they were presented to the Board, and a matter of record 
made of them there ? 

A. No, lamnotsure. That is where I complain of the records. I 
don’t complain of falsifying the records, mind you, on the part of Gen. 
Donohoe, but they are wholly unreliable. Now, I won’t say that that 
is in the records. [ think itis. It is my impression that that was re- 
corded in the records. 

Q. Iunderstood you to say it was a matter of record there ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

(). Now, who presented those six rocking-chairs ? 

A. A woman by the name of Jenks, I think, through Mrs. Lincoln. 

Q. And how did that communication read, if you can recall it? 

A. Qh, I don’t recall it except a letter. 

Was’ it general in its character, or were the rocking-chairs made 
to individuals at Rainsford or L ong Island ? 

A. It was made to no individuals, it was a gift to the institutions. 

(). You are positive that these rocking-chairs were not designated 
each one for some individual, these old ladies ? 

. Yes, sir; | am positive of that. 

You don’t want to correct that now ? 

. No, sir; I don’t want to correct it at all. 

And [ understood you to say the lady’s name was Mrs. Jenks ? 
. Mrs. Jenks. 

Of Philadelphia ? 

. IL don’t know. 
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YQ. Mrs. Lincoln would know about that, I presume ? 

A. J should think she might. 

(). Y ou were not in the Board when the other rocking-chair question 
came up? 

Astana. 

You don’t know anything about that gratuity ? 
Only know what I read about it. 
(By Ald. LoMASNEY.) What was this Mr. White suspended for ? 

A. Mie White was suspended, as I understood it, on account of 
some remarks which he had made, and that was at a time when 
a great deal of trouble was arising in the institutions. I had 
no “confidence in the superintendent, and therefore I thought I would 
investigate every matter that came up. That was a maiter which I 
went down to investigate, and Comniissioner Devlin and myself, 
asking for one of the chief accusers of this man, were presented with a 
drunken officer, William McDevitt, who insulted the commissioners and 
when we asked him questions asked us if we took his head for a ealen- 
dar, thought he carried a calendar in his head, said such things as that — 
a man who practically admitted that the thing was tr umped up to get 
rid of this man, because he would have been a good witness if he could 
have stayed there and not be removed from the institution. 

Q. On what charge did Superintendent Gerrish suspend him ? 

A. Idon’t remember the exact charge, beyond the fact that he had 
made some remark of some sort — suspended him to get rid of him, as 
I understood it. 

(. Did White then appeal to the commissioners ? 

A, Yes, sir; appealed to the commissioners. 

Q. And you and Mr. Devlin looked into it ? 

A. ‘The chairman appointed us a special committee to investigate the 
matter. 

(). And who did you hear on the island when you were investigat- 
ing it? 

A. We heard the only men who were supposed to be witnesses. 

A. Well, did you hear the superintendent ? 

(). We heard what the superintendent had to say about it. 

(). What was that? 

A. Well, we didn’t get much further than trying to have him explain 
how he allowed a drunken man to come in to give us information. We 
thought then we had all we wanted. ‘The officer was a good officer, 
without a mark against his name. 

Y. What reason did the superintendent assign for suspending the 
man — did he have any good reason to give ? 

A. Only those he gave us —that this officer had been making re- 
marks. 

@. Who else besides McDevitt did he bring in to substantiate that 
statement ? 

A. 1 don’t know who the other man was—TI don’t remember. I 
don’t think we got beyond Mr. McDevitt. We supposed he would send 
in his most reliable witness first, and of course we got all the evidence 
we wanted. 

(). Was the superintendent in the habit of speaking disrespectfully 


& aN =) 


ay 


of the commissioners ? 
Ase €s, ‘Sit. 
(). In whose presence — the officers ? 
A. Inthe presence of officers. 
Q. Well, while you were on official visits ? 
A. Yes, sir; while we were on official visits. 


Q. Did you ever hear him speak disrespectfully of yourself or any 
other member of the Board ? 
A. No, sir; I never heard him myself. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
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Did any of the officers hear him ? 

Oh, yes. 

What did he say ? 

He said, for one thing, he didn’t give a damn who was on the 


commission as long as Jenks was chairman, and he said there was a 
great contrast between the visitors whom Commissioners Devlin and 
Newell brought down, bringing down a lot of Irishmen to have dinner 


there, 
down, 
Q 
A 
Q). 
A. 
(). 
A, 


Q. 
A. 
Q 


refer t 


A. 


and that they ought to see the people that Dr. Jenks brought 
that there was no comparison between them — talk of that sort. 
Who said that ? 

Superintendent Gerrish. 

Whom did he say that to ? 

In the presence of a number of his officers. 

(By Ald. LEE.) Name one of the officers, can you? 

Oh, yes, sir; Mr. Ryerson. 

Is Mr. Ryerson there now ? 

No, sir. He was removed by the Mayor, with six others. 

Well, were these six officers who were removed the ones that you 
oP 

They are among the number. ‘There are others. 

Any of them down there now ? 

Oh, there are officers there now; yes, sir. 

[ mean any of those officers that made those remarks ? 

You mean in whose presence he made those remarks ? 

Yes. Ryerson is one. 

l cannot say about that. There has been a general exodus of 


officers from the institutions. I don’t think there are now, or at the time 


I last 


knew, one-half the original officers in the institution. They 


migrate and move along there just as they do in the other institutions. 
Some of them don’t stay twenty-four hours. 


Q. 


Well, was there any other officer present who heard the superin- 


tendent say that, besides Ryerson, that you can call to mind ? 


That are there now in the institution ? 

That were there ? 

Oh, yes, sir. 

Name them. 

Deputy Superintendent Upton. 

He was removed by the Mayor? 

Yes, sir. 

The Mayor took charge of the institutions at that time ? 

Oh, he went down there. I don’t know as he took charge, ex- 


cept in his capacity as chief magistrate. 


Q. 


Didn’t the commissioners have a session, where the suggestion 


was made, and he said to them that he would take charge of the insti- 
tutions in person and they agreed to it ? 


Q). 
A. 
0. 
A. 
(). 
A 


No, sir. 

Wasn't there a verbal agreement of that kind ? 
No, sir. 

No agreement ? 

No, sir. 


You are positive ? 
Yes, sir. I stated as to the matter of the fitness of Superintend- 


ent Gerrish and he requested us to allow him to look into the matter, 


and we did. He did it. 

@. It was at his request that Ryerson, Upton, and who else were re- 
moved ? 

A. I believe he ordered the removal of those men. 


(). 
A. 


Q. 


There are two of them, — who else ? 
Oh, Ryerson, Upton, Mr. Black. 
Who else, doctor ? 
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A. Mr. Morrill. 

(). He is the man who was reinstated, who was suspended and rein- 
stated ? 

A. That the commission reinstated at one time, yes, sir; the printer 
and editor of the paper of the institution, the founder of it. 

. Now, who else — there are four? 

A. Well, Mr. Black, did I mention Black ? 

Q. Yes, sir; I think Ryerson, Upton, Black, and Morrill. 

A. Well, I think officer White was one. I don’t recall just now the 
others ; you will find this all in the communication — those names. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Now, Mr. Morrill, | understood you to 
say, in answer to Mr. Lee’s question, that Morrill was reinstated. What 
was the charge upon which Superintendent Gerrish suspended him ? 

A. I don’t know that. I think probably if Morrill testifies he could 
give the committee that in exact detail. Of course that was one of 
hundreds of things, matters in the institution that I investigated as a 
commissioner, and 1 remember finding that it was a trivial, ‘unfounded 
complaint. J think it was because Mr. - Morrill didn’t seem inclined to 

say all that the superintendent wanted him to or to take such attitude as 

he wanted him to, perhaps because he didn’t sign the petition which the 
superintendent sent around the island. He sent a petition around the 
island to have his employees sign, saying they wanted him retained 
there. Just as soon as the commissioners were investigating him he 
had a petition circulated for them to sign, aud some of the officers re- 
fused to sign it. 

(). Did the whole Board vote to reinstate Mr. Morrill ? 

A. Yes, sir; the whole Board voted on that question. 

@. Now, were there any other officers that were suspended by the 
superintendent or the commissioners reinstated ? 

A. Never, in any instance that I remember. 

(). How many other suspensions did the superintendent make during 
your term of service except those two ? 

A. Never any that I remember. 

(). Was there any charge of intoxication against the two officers he 
did suspend ? 

Mi EN OBIT 

Q. Any charge of drunkenness ? 

A. No charges of drunkenness. ‘There were enough instances of 
drunkenness brought to his attention, of officers drunk on duty. 

(). Butthere were no charges of drunkenness or anything of the kind 
against them ? 

A, No, sir. It was merely a matter where they felt inclined to tell 
the truth when they were asked about him. 

Q. How about the drunken officer who was brought to you and Mr. 
Devlin — was he suspended ? 

A. No, he was not suspended. Ie was allowed to go on duty that 
night, stageer ing drunk, and take charge of 125 prisoners. 

‘0. Did you find that the super intendent had mortgages on houses of 
any of his officers ? 

A. Oh, I heard of that in one instance 

(. Did you find the superintendent or any of the officers down there 
soliciting subscriptions to stock, or peddling off stock on the employees ? 

A. Yes, sir; I found that the chaplain of the institution had disposed 
of a large amount of worthless electrical-stock securities to officers. 

Q. (By Ald. Leg.) Did the commissioners get any of that? 

A. No, sir; the commissioners never went farther than to dictate the 
texts of his sermons. 

(). Who did that ? 

A. Dr. Jenks. 

. What text, for instance — from Deuteronomy ? 


i 
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A. No, sir; told him to preach on the text that ‘* A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” (Laughter.) 

@. Well, that house wasn’t divided, was it? 

A. Well, the doctor must have thought so— thought some house was 
divided. 

Q. (By Ald. LomMAsNey.) How many Irishmen did you bring down 
there, doctor, with you when you went to the island? 

A. Wells T often had the pleasure of going down with some gentle- 
men whom I supposed were of Irish extraction, but I don’t know how 
many of my Irish friends I ever took down there. [took any man who 
wanted to go, and was interested in such matters, if it was proper to do 
so. I never anaiyzed the cuests in that way. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Well, did you ever take the Board of Aldermen ? 

A. Ithink [ had the pleasure of going with the Board at times, in 
company with some committees. 


Cross—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Dr. Newell, at the time you were appoint- 
ed a commissioner you were practising your profession in Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Where was your office P 

A. At68 St. James avenue, I think. 

(. Well, I suppose it took you some time to get your practice in 
shape to leave it? 

A. No, it didn’t take me any time at all when I made up my mind 
to leave it. 

Q. Then you left it? 

A. Oh, I left it gradually, yes, sir. 

Q. Well, did you attempt to practise medicine after your appoint- 
ment and acceptance of the office ? 

A. More or less. I[ continued my hospital service and did some 
practice. 

Q. Well, what were your oflice hours when you were appointed com- 
missioner of public institutions ? 

A. When I was appointed ? 

Q. ‘That was my question. 

A. From 2 to 3. 

Q. How long did you continue that office hour ? 

A. I don’t know.. I didn’t attend to my office hour except when it 
was convenient for me to do so. 

Q. Well, did you ever specifically give up your office hour? 

A. No, sir; I did not. I gave up going there specifically. 

(@. But you were there a part of the time? 

A. Iwas there a part of the time, yes, sir; occasionally. 

@. Well you had some consultation with His Honor the Mayor before 
you accepted the commissionership, did you not? 

A. About five or ten possibly fifteen minutes — never talked with 
him excepting at that time. 

(. Well, that was the only interview that you had with him, wasn’t 
it, before your acceptance of the commissionership ? 

Aa Y 6s, Sirk 

@. Well, you promised him, didn’t you, to uphold the administration 
of Dr. Jenks? 

Ay No, sir p Ldids not: 

(A voice. — Was there any such administration ? ) 

(J. You never made that promise ? 

A. Inever made that promise. 

Q. I heard something —it wasn’t apparently relevant. Well, you 
had some talk about Dr. Jenks’ administration, did you? 
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A. With whom? 

Q. With the Mayor. 

A. On that one occasion. The Mayor taiked to me about Dr. Jenks 
and his administration, yes, sir. 

@. Then it was talked about. Weren't you asked to uphold his 
administration P 

A. No, sir; I was not, and I correct the statement that I talked 
about the administration. I talked about Dr. Jenks with the Mayor, and 
the Mayor asked me if I would vote for Dr. Jenks for chairman. I told 
him that certainly [ would. I said that his seniority on the Board would 
determine that anyway, and that I should vote for him without being 
asked. 

@. Well, you did vote for him ? 

A. Yes, sir. As soon as the Board got together and voted to 
organize I Voted for Dr. Jenks as chairman of the Board. 

@. Well, you hadn’t learned much about the details of the institu- 
tions or their management before the election of Dr. Jenks as chairman ? 

Ae NO SIT, 

@. Then your complaint as to the lack of any order of business was 
before you had really got the matter of the institutions well in hand ? 

A. No, sir; not that part of it. 

Q. How many times had you been to Long Island before the election 
of Dr. Jenks as chairman ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. How many times had you been to Deer Island ? 
I don’t know. 
Had you been at all? 
I don’t know how many times I had been to the institutions. 
You cannot say how many times you had been to Deer Island? 
I don’t know how many times. 
You wouldn’t say you had been at all P 
Yes, sir; I would say I had been at all. 
How many times ? 
I said I don’t know. 
Haven’t any idea ? 
No, sir. I don’t understand the question. I would like your 
question again. 

@. Do you remember when Dr. Jenks was elected? 

Ade NO SIT: 

Mr. Ritey. — That is wasting time, because the records show that. 

Mr. Procror.-- I am testing the witness’s memory, which is a very 
common thing indeed in examining witnesses. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, his memory is good, and it is a waste of time. 

The WITNESS. — Well, as soon as Mr. Devlin came into the Board I 
think the doctor was elected. 
Do you remember the date ? 
YIN O 0811. 
May 4th ? 
. I don’t know. 
You can’t say it wasn’t May 4th ? 
No, sir. 
. Then how soon was it, doctor, that a committee was appointed to 
draft rules for the guidance of the Board of Commissioners ? 

A. Well, that was some time, I think, in June 

(). Within a month after the election of Dr. Jenks as chairman ? 

A: Yes sir. 

@. Did not the chairman appoint you and Mr. Devlin a sub-commit- 
tee to draft rules for the order of business ? 

A. Yes, sir. We insisted on it though, against his will. The whole 
thing was done against his will. 


. 
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@. You out-voted him — was that it ? 

AVONo,; sir: 

@. You persuaded him ? 

. Yes, sir. What was the good of out-voting when you didn’t have 
any way of recording votes, any system? 

@. You weren’t init, two of you? 

A. Always in it when there was anything fair about it. When there 
was any underhanded business I wasn’t in it when that sort of thing 
came. 

@. You could vote and Mr. Devlin could vote, and you were a ma- 


jority 


A. Well, Dr. Jenks told me when I first came into the Board that 
there was nothing to do there. 

@. Lam not asking you about that — please don’t volunteer, because 
it will take us longer. 

A. All right. 

@. You and Mr. Devlin were the committee, weren’t you, to draft 
rules for the order of business ? 

yr ea. sir. 

(). And they were adopted ? 

A. They were drafted — they were not adopted. 

@. Entered upon the record? 

Moe ny 6s Sir. 

@. Did you not act by them afterwards ? 

A. The chairman ignored them at times. 

Q. Did not you act by them afterwards ? 

A. How could I act by them? I wasn’t chairman of the Board. 

(. Did you entirely give them up? 

A. Oh. many times when the chairman refused to pay any attention 
to them, I said, ** Doctor, hadn’t we better havea meeting of the Board?” 
and then we would have it. At other times — 

Q. Then you did act by the rules ? 

A. At times. 

(. Then why not say if there is no question about that ? 

A. I did say so — at times. 

Q. The rules were entered upon the records, weren’t they ? 

A. I think they were written in; yes, sir. 

(). Well, don’t you know they were ? 

A. No. Iam quite positive they were. 

QY. Did you ever examine the records ? 

Ay, Yes, sir. 

QY. Don’t you know F 

A. I think there were. 

@. Didn't you have curiosity enough to know whether the rules you 
and Mr. Devlin had drawn were to be entered on the records? 

A. Iwasn’t so curious about them. I think I remember that they 
were written in. I know they were submitted. Found lots that wasn’t 
written in. 

Q. Well, you acted by them ? 

A. Attimes. It is a case where rules didn’t go a part of the time. 

@. I believe you stated, doctor, that you sueeested a method of 
investigating the public institutions and that Dr. Jenks told you ‘ that 
the city of Boston did hot hire us to go around and find out how they 
were being conducted.” You stated that, didn’t you? 

ANG Site didnt state that. 

Q. Well, you didn’t state it the other evening in response to a 
question of Brother Riley’s? 

4.0 QIN O, SIF. 

@. You deny that ? 

is) 4¥. 88) \5iv. 
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(). In toto or in part? 

A. Oh, some of those words I stated, but my statement is not placed 
there as it was made. 

Q. Well, let me read it again, so that we will not be at cross 
purposes : 

«Any and every attempt to reform things or to correct them in any 
way was met as though the very suggestion that any correction should 
be made was an insult. I sueeested the method of investigating the 
public institutions, and [ was ‘told that the city of Boston did not hire 
us to go around and find out how they were being conducted.” 

Did you make that statement ? 

A. No, sir; not the latter part of i 

Q. Well, do you deny it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You didn’t refer in that statement to the public institutions of 
Boston, did you? 

A. No, that was our apparent duty. 

@. Youreferred to going abroad? 

Ay NO. Sirs 

Q. Well, going out of the State ? 

A. I referred to comparing notes with institutions here in the near 
vicinity. 

@. And you say you didn’t state it? 

A. I say I didn’t state that. What is stated there is incorrect, a mis- 
take. 

(@. But you did talk about it ? 

ek BS sir sald — 

Q. Pardon me — I have not asked you for what you did say — I will 
take care of that. And you stated, I believe, that Mr. Devlin always 
agreed with you ? 

A. Yes, sir; in the main — that is what I said. 

Q@. I suppose there were times when you didn’t quite agree, but in 
general ? 

A Ua Slt: 

Q. You voted together ? 

pl eeeey OS. isi) 

(. You said something in your direct examination about a room up 
at 14 Beacon street for the reception of people who were about to be 
taken to Long or Rainsford Island. Do you know who furnishes those 
quarters to the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A. The city of Boston, I suppose. 

(. Well, what department hasit in charge ? 

A. Well, the commissioners have in charge what rooms they shall 
hire and occupy. 

(). But who furnishes those rooms to the commissioners ? 

A. Well, probably the Superintendent of Public Buildings — I don’t 
know. 

Y. Then wasn’t it the Superintendent of Public Buildings’ duty to 
furnish you with a certain room for the reception of the people who 
were ill P 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Don’t you know that it was? 

At ANOS Sir: 

Q. You say that it wasn’t? 

A. I say — 

Q. Pardon me—do you say it wasn’t ? 

A. I say it is not his duty to say what is a suitable room for the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions or for sick people. 

@ Oh, I know, but is he not the proper authority to whom the 
people should go, in order to get a proper reception-room for the ill ? 


xcept the latter part I did. 
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A. That is, the one to hire it of ? No, sir, he is not. 

Mr. Rivey. — That is a matter of law. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Did you ever go to the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings yourself, during your term of office as a commis- 
sioner, to ask him ‘for a better reception- room ? 

A. He had nothing to do with a reception-room. 

(Y. Did you ever go to him? ) 

A. No, sir; I shouldn’t have thought of going to him. He had 
nothing to do with it. I should like to. say they hire rooms from the 
Overseers of the Poor, too — don’t go to the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings there, hire them directly. 

(. Ever hire a room there for the reception of the ill? 

ia No, air: 

Q. Ever make an attempt to? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Ever call it to the attention of the Board that rooms could be 
hired there for the reception of the ill ? 

A. How is it, Superintendent — 

Q. Lasked you what you did? 

A. I merely wanted to state that he is not the only one, that the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions engaged a room from the Over- 
seers of the Poor. 

@. You said something in your direct examination of an attempt on 
your part to get an ambulance for the conveyance of people from 
14 Beacon street ? 

Wak OS SLU: 
. Well, did you ever bring that to the attention of the Board ? 
Yes, sir. 
Was it ever done in executive session ? 
Mpa Vesesir 
Was there ever a motion or a vote in writing proposed by you 
to that end ? 

Ase NOMsir: 

Y. Was there ever any vote of the Board upon the subject while you 
were a member of the Board? 

ii NON Sir. 

(. Did you ever make a formal motion that the Board of Commis- 
sioners should purchase an ambulance? 

A. No, sir; I never made a formal motion to make a formal vote. 
It would have been impossible to vote on all these different things — 
couldn’t have done in ten years the business of one year. 

Q@. ‘Then you never did? 

Not on that matter. 

Q. Youand Mr. Devlin agreed about it ? 

As YY 68; air: 

Q. And you never got an ambulance ? 

ASe INO, Sis 

(). Did you ever make any complaint to anybody outside of the 
Board of Commissioners, who had any authority at all, that you ought 
to have an ambulance ? 

Made a complaint that implied that. 

No, sir; answer my question. 

I made a complaint that implied that — general lack of things. 
To whom ? 

To the Mayor. 

About an ambulance? 

Not about an ambulance. 

Well, you knew you needed it when you made your complaint P 
I knew that, and lots more, too. 

You never asked the Mayor for one ? 


Shon 
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A. I didn’t get a chance. 

Q. Couldn’t get a chance ? 

A. If I had had about three weeks to talk with him I could have told 
him everything that was needed. 

@. Would it take you three weeks to tell him that you needed an 
ambulance ? 

A. No; it would have just taken three seconds. 

Q. And you never took the three seconds. 

A. Didn't have time —told him all I could in the time I had. 

Q. I believe you said a man died up there at headquarters ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You don’t know who he was ?: 

AL UNG Sir, 

Q. Well, it was a common thing, was it? 

A. No, it happened sometimes. 

Q. Well, was it a common thing ? 

A. No, sometimes. 

@. Was it a common occurrence ? 

A. No, sir; it happened at times. 

QY. Well, you said in your direct examination that it was a common 
occurrence for people to die there, didn’t you ? 

A. Yes, sir; a common occurrence. 

@. You wish to modify that ? 

A. No, sir; [say a common occurrence. Might be several people 
in a year who might die there, or one or two instances. ‘That was told 
me by the officers there. . 

@. Pardon me—I am not asking you what you were told, [ am 
asking you about what you know. Did you ever know. during the 
term you were a commissioner. any other person that died there ? 

A. No, I didn’t see any other person die there — saw other people 
sick there. 

Q. Did you know of other people dying there ? 

ENO. 

Q. ‘Then when you said, ‘‘ Yes, sir; I saw him die. 

‘<Q. When was that? 

“4. In 1891. It is a common occurrence for people to die there.” 
You didn’t mean it ? 

A. Yes, sir; it isa common occurrence for people to die who come 
to be taken care of by the commissioners in some of the institutions or 
possibly to be transported through to Tewksbury. 

“«(). What month was it? 

‘* A. I would not state the month. In fact it would be utterly impos- 
sible for me unless I had recorded dates to give specific dates, because 
there are thousands of instances—I don’t believe it is any exaggera- 
tion to say that there are thousands of instances.” 

A. Yes, sir; that is perfectly correct. 

(). ‘Thousands of instances ? 

A. ‘Thousands of instances where specific dates may be recorded. I 
cannot give them. I don’t mean thousands of instances of — 

Q. Now, do you know of your own knowledge — 

QY. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Let him finish. 

A. It is no exaggeration to say that if [ were asked in regard to 
every statement I make, in regard to each thing that happened, ‘* What 
was the date?” it would be utterly impossible for me to give the dates. 
I don’t remember dates very well and don’t try to. Anything important 
in that line is generally recorded and there is no use in burdening your 
memory with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) I understand your answer to be that you 
mean thousands of instances, not deaths ? 

A. Certainly not deaths — anybody would know that, because there 
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are not thousands of deaths occur in all the institutions. [If you ask for 
specific dates, I say it is impossible to give them because there are 
thousands of instances 

@ You mean thousands of instances of people being there ? 

A. No, general facts — I don’t refer to the deaths in any way. 

Q. Oh, you don’t have anything to do with the deaths ? 

A. No sir. 

Mr. Procror. — This lets me out. 

Mr. Ritey.— You seem to be having pretty hard work with the 
English languag is pretty good English. 

Mr. Proctor. — It isn’t E nglish. 

The Witness. Well, I mean to be correct. It is hard to get 
everything. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) I understand you to say that you never 
passed a formal vote to have a different waiting-room up there ? 

A. No, sir; I simply reported to the Bo: ard the fact that that thing 
had happened and that there was a room littered up with boxes, old 
records, and books, and a sofa with the upholstering leaking out of it, 
that this man had been dragged in there in a hurry and died, and that 
that was wholly improper ~and ought to be remedied. The Board all 
agreed that that should be done I “called on the clerk of the Board and 
told him to see that that was done, and I called down there to my sur- 
prise a number of days afterwards and found that nothing had been done. 
Finally when I spoke of it again, the room was cleared up, but nothing 
beyond that was done. 

@. How were people sent to the boat by the commissioners ? 

A. Well, those who could be taken down in that way were taken 
down in that double-seated old family carriage I call it, a barouche, and 
I suppose sometimes they borrowed the city hospital ambulance or the 
police ambulance. 

Q. Then when necessary they were sent down in the ambulance ? 

A. Well, I suppose they were sometimes, but oftentimes you cannot 
get an ambulance when there are so many occasions for using it in the 
city. The department had no ambulance of its own, had to ‘depend on 
what it could borrow from others. 

@. You said, I believe, that the convicts and the paupers were 
allowed to run at large on the boat going down ? 

Ae NOY Sir; 

(). Mr. Riley asked you: ‘‘ Will you state, doctor, what measures 
were adopted to keep An while 6n the boat the children, the con- 
victs, and the paupers? 

‘© 4. No measures whatever.” Do you wish to modify that? 

A. No; as far as separation on the boat was concerned, they were 
mingled, the sick and reformation boys were in one part of the boat 
and the convicts were there oftentimes in a room that should have been 
locked, but wasn’t locked. 

Q. Well, there were rooms on the boat where they could have been 
locked up? 

A. ‘There were rooms where they should have been kept, yes. 

Q. There was, then, no difliculty so far as the boat was concerned, 
there was a place ‘for them, where they could be locked up ? 

Ax Yes, sir; they could have been locked up and were so supposed 
to be, but oftentimes they were at large. 

(@. Well, when you were on the Boat they were allowed to run at 
large ? 

A. Inever saw the convicts running at large 

@. Well, from what you did see, they were not locked up — is that 
it? 

iY 88, Sir. 

@. Who had charge of the locking of them up ? 
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A. The officers on the boat — the captain and other officers. 

(. Did you have them locked up when you found they were not ? 

A. No, sir; at the time I found they were not I don’t think I said 
anything about it. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Oh, I didn’t believe it was wise to enter into a discussion of the 
matter then. 

Q. Why not? 

A. ‘That was my opinion. 

@. You thought it was a good thing to have them locked up, and 
didn’t do anything more about it ? 5 

A. I don’t think there was any special trouble from the men not 
peing locked up. 

On Then you don’t think it was a bad thing? 

A. Oh, I think the bad thing was mixing up the reformation boys 
and truant boys. 

YQ. Jam asking you now about convicts — do you say you saw such 
neglect as that, which you deem neglect, and let it pass without a word P 

A. Oh, I didn’t let it pass. I let it pass at the time. 

QY. Did you ever do anything about it? 

Al pery.es, 1 did: 

Q. What? 

A. Well, I stated the fact in the AS ote that when the convicts 
were brought back from Long Island they were put in a room there by 
themselves and allowed to smoke — 

(. Has this anything to do with the boat? 

A. Decidedly — in the boat. 

@. Iam not ‘talking about the times the convicts are taken from the 
wharf here down to Deer Island. 

A. Oh, no, from the wharf here down to Deer Island I think they 
are gener ally locked up. 

On But you say they are not always locked up going from Long 
Island to be carried to Deer Island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And you were on the boat when that was the ease and didn’t say 
any thing about it? 

Not there. 

Q. Well, you didn’t say anything about it to any officer ? 

A. Not any officer. 

@. Let it slide? 

A. No, I didn’t let it slide. It isn’t my habit to let anything slide. 

QY. But you did that? 

. No, I didn’t. I kept it right in mind and brought it up at the 
proper place. 

@. Well, the truant boys were locked up ? 

Asc iN oy they weren’t locked up necessarily. 

Q. Can you say that from personal observation on the boat? 

dea NO, Bir, 

Q. ‘Then you cannot say they were not, can you? 

A. No, Icannot say. They might have locked them up. 

(@. Of course, the commissioners never had anything to do with the 
prisoners until they reached the boat ? 

A. No, not directly with the prisoners. 

Q. Well, they didn’t have anything to do with them at all ? 

A. No, sir; I think not. 

Q. So what happened to the prisoners before they .reached the boat 
hasn’t anything to do with this matter ? 

A. I think not. 

@. The paupers usually came down one at a time on a pass, didn’t 
they, that they got from the commissioners ? 
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Q. So if they hada right to go from the headquarters of the com- 
missioners down to the boat, you would hardly expect to lock them up 
after you got them on the boat. 

A. No need of locking the paupers up. 

(. You approve, then, of the system of letting them go at large on 
the boat ? 

A. No, I disapprove of the whole system —I disapprove of the boat, 
in the first place. 

Q. Well, you wouldn’t have them walk ? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t have them do that unless they had a connection 
up here by land, as they have now. They can walk off at Deer Island 
now, if they want to, amd they do, lots of them. 

@. Walk off? 

A. Walk right off the island—commit murder and walk off the 
island. 

@. Long Island, you mean ? 

A. Deer Island. 

Q. Iwas talking about Long Island. Now you said something about 
the boys being marched up there at Deer Island, that the truant boys 
shouldn’t be marched up with the criminals, and Mr. Devlin agreed 
with you ? 

As Yes} sir. 

Q. You voted that they shouldn’t do that ? 

A. I don’t know that we voted on that. We discussed it and decided 
that that should be stopped, and if I remember rightly, we made a for- 
mal motion on it, and it was voted on and agreed to. 

(J. Then it did become a part of the records ? 

A. Lhopeso. I would have to hear the records read here — that is 
the only way. 

(. So far as the records are concerned, now that I think of it, you 
don’t say of course, that General Donohoe falsified the records ? 

A. No, sir; [should hope not. I don’t think he would. 

(. What entries there are on the records, you would say, then, 
would be correct ? 

A. So far as I know the entries on the records are correct. 

(@. You examined the records during your incumbency of office ? 

me) OS, Sir. 

(. You never found any entries on the records to be incorrect, did 
you? 

Ay «08, Sir: 

(. Well, I suppose the records were read when you had meetings? 

A. Before we had formal meetings they weren't. 

(@. I know, but you had only just started them, had only been in the 
office a month or two, but as soon as you got things into gear the 
records were read at the openings of the meetings ? 

Ae -Y.O8: 

Q. And weren’t they approved ? 

AY es; sir; 

(. Did you ever express your disapproval ? 

a... OS) Silt. 

@. Were they corrected ? 

A. No, I didn’t express my disapproval of any records that we had 
after that happened. 

(. That is, after the third of July ? 

A. I disapproved of certain things going into the records and objected 
to matter going into the records that didn’t belong there. 

(@. And it was because General Donohoe put too much into the records 
rather than too little that you objected ? 

A. No, sir; nothing to do with General Donohoe. I objected to certain 
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things going into the records at all, that didn’t belong there, that were 
improper. 

(). Was there any instance you know of where the records show that 
you disapproved of the records as read ? 

A. I don’t know whether my objection is written in ornot. I should 
have to look. I objected to a report, in a specificinstance. At the time 
there was a good deal of criticism of the institutions by the ‘* Boston 
Herald,” when the ** Herald” threw its searchlight on the institutions, at 
the time it published so much about the institutions, and after that a re- 
port was submitted one day by Dr. Jenks, which he had had written 
without consulting the commissioners in any way. It was what I called 
a whitewashing report, covering up matters, saying that everything 
was beautiful there , that the children were all right, the beds were good 
enough, that ev erything was all right, and both Commissioner Devlin 
and my self asked the doctor w hy he Thad had a report of that kind made 
up without consulting the commission. [He had no particular answer to 
make, and we both objected to that matter becoming a part of the 
records anyway, and it was kept out, as far as I know. 

Q. Then you kept out something that might have gone into the 
records ? 

A. Something that never should have gone into the records, that 
couldn’t have gone into the records levitimately. 

Q. Now, you say that on the whole the records were corr ectly kept, 
so far as they went? 

A. I think the statements of the doctor were correct, so far as they 
went. 

Q. So far as you know, there was no incorrect statement in the 
records ? 

A. Yes, sir; previous to that. In the first month of my being there 
I read in the records, during the time I was there as a commissioner, 
that Oliver Bowden had been appointed captain of the boat. Now, that 
matter was never brought to my attention. When he was appointed 
the Board wasn’t consulted in the matter; and it wasn’t voted on by the 
Board. 

Q. Did you move to annul his appointment ? 


A. Nos sir. 

Q. Not atall? 

Aa wANO Sit. 

OG. And you and Mr. Devlin didn’t decline to have him continue as 


otain of the boat? 

No, sir. 

And he did continue ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, there was some report — who made that report? 

Dr. McCallum. 

Well, Dr. McCallum, who made that report, is a physician ? 
Yes, sir. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — What report was that ? 

Mr. Proctor. -— The report he was talking about when the band was 
playing here. I didn’t get it all. I think it is the report with respect to 
the condition of the buildings on Long and Rainsford Islands ? 

The WitNEss. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Proctor — It has been referred to already. 

Q. That is right, is it, doctor P 

A. Yes, sir; that is right, Mr. Proctor. 

Q. Now, you said something abot the convicts being taken over to 
Long Island and set to work, did you? 

a, Yes, sir. 

@. You saw them there, I suppose ? 

iA. Yes | BIR: 


ca 


— 
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In what month ? 
Oh, they were taken there to work in every month I was ever 


I ask you now the time you saw them there ? 
In every month. 
You saw them there in April ? 


Yes. 
And in May? 
Yes. 


And in every month throughout the year ? 

Yes, sir; as I remember it. 

How many of them did you ever see there on Long Island P 
Well, those that went there to be returned at night I have seen 


over 100 at a time, I think, of those men. 


(). 
A. 
Q). 
Mu: 


What where they doing ? 

Oh, different work, excavating, cellar-work, teaming. 

Working on the land? 

Yes, sir. 

Never saw them doing any other work? 

Not those men; no, sir. 

Well, you never saw any of the convicts there at night, did you? 
No, sir; I didn’t stay there nights — I didn’t stay there all night. 
From ee did you get your ‘information ? 

I got the information from the superintendent. 

Who was that ? 

From the convicts themselves. 

Who was that ? 

Mr. John Galvin. 

3y the way, who was superintendent at Long Island when you 


were in office ? 


A. Mr. John Galvin. 

Q. Dr. Cogswell — was he there at all during that time ? 

Pat INO; SIL. 

(. And you have seen 100 or more convicts working on the land ? 

awe) OSa.SIr. 

(. And you have seen other convicts elsewhere on the island ? 

A. I have seen other convicts who worked there continuously and 
stayed. I have seen others who worked there for contractors and 


boarded there 


@. Contractors? Whom, by the way ? 
A. MeNeill Brothers. : 
Q. Do you remember when that was ? 
A. It was the time after the construction of the hospital by McNeill 
went on. 
Q. Can you tell ? 
A. I don’t know — don’t remember dates. : 
(). Spring, summer, autumn, or winter? 
A. It must have been along towards the autumn, I think. 
Q. You saw them there? — 
AL Be, SIP: 
@. And you knew them to be convicts ? 
As © ea; BIT: 
@. How many of them did you see at work on the building ? 
. A. Oh, [never found more than three or four there at work — thr ee, 
I think, at the most. 
Q. What sort of men were they, what trade ? 
A. QOne was a mason, another was a hod-earrier. 
@. That make two 
A, Another man I found working there was an Indian, a prisoner 
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from Deer Island, who was there as a sort of head farmer, attended to 
milking cows and that sort of thing. 

(). Jam talking about the building McNeill Brothers were putting 
up? 

of Oh, yes, I only found two there, as I have stated already, the req- 
uisition that had been sent for carpenters to be sent over, also. 
Q. That is, sent by John Galvin ? 
Yes, sir. 
Or by McNeill Brothers ? 
Well, Galvin sent the requisition. 
(. And you yourself found two whom you knew to be convicts ? 
Yes, sir; on the building and at work for that contractor. 
(. You don’t know whether they stayed nights ? 

A. Yes, sir; they told me they did, and the deputy told me they did, 
and the super intendent told me they did. 

(. Where did you see these requisitions, doctor, for the convicts 
from Deer Island ? 

A. That requisition? — there was only one, Mr. Proctor, the requisi- 
tion for carpenters. Mr. Galvin told me he had been instructed to send 
that requisition. 

QY. Well, I am not asking you about the instruction, simply where 
did you see it P 

A. Jwent to Deer Island and asked for it, told Mr. Gerrish to send 
for the requisition that had been forwarded to him for carpenters. 

Q. Then you saw it at Deer Island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom was it signed ? 

A. Mr. Galvin, and Mr. Gerrish tore off what he had written upon it. 

Q. I haven’t asked anything about Gerrish. 

A. Ihave spoken about Gerrish. Mr. Gerrish had torn out the part 
where he had written — 

What I want to know is if Mr. John Galvin’s name was signed to 


BORD: 
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Yes, sir. 

You saw it? 

Yes, sir. 

Knew that it was Mr. Gaivin’s handwriting ? 
Yes, sir. 

Perfectly certain of it? 

Perfectly certain of his handwriting. 

Q). ee knew it to be his handwriting } ? 


How do you know he wrote on it ? 
He told me. 

Q@. ‘Told you he had written on something and had torn it off, did he ? 
Do you mean to tell me that Mr. Gerrish told you he tore off what he 
had written ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did he tell you what he had written there ? 

EY a 

Let us have the language ? 

He instructed his head carpenter to procure these carpenters. 
Well, he tore that off before he gave it to you? 


Ay) Oh; ‘yes, sir: 

(). But you didn’t see any of Mr. Gerrish’s writing on it ? 
ae NO; sir) 

(). Because he tore it off? 

Ay SY eS sir: 

Q. 

wi 


BORSHOROL 


VOL ie 
You didn’t get that ? 
I didn’t. 
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(). However, he told you what he had written on it? 

A. Yes, sir, told me he had signed it and had done as any superin- 

tendent does if he gets a re equisition. 

Q. Weare not falking about other superintendents — we are talking 
about Gerrish. So he tore off something before you got it and then 
went on and told you the contents ? 

le en, Sit. 

Q. How many convicts did you say stayed at Long Island over night 
as a rule, continuously ? . 

A. Continuously, from four to five, to as many as seventeen. 

(). You saw them there ? 

A. Ididn’t see all of them. ‘The superintendent told me they were 
there. 

Q. How early in the incumbency of your office did you learn that 
they stayed there continuously ? 

A. I don’t know just when I learned that. I learned that about the 
time — probably some time before — when | insisted on the Corporation 
Counsel’s opinion as to the legality. 

Q. Well, you know I don’ t know any thing about that. Give us the 
date, as nearly as you can. 

A. I don’t know — it is useless to try to remember dates. 

Q. Spring, summer, autumn, or winter ?P 

A. I don’t know. I don’t try to remember dates, unless they are im- 
portant enough to put down. I remember facts. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Galvin that shouldn’t go on ? 

A. I told him it was a bad practice. 

Did you tell him it couldn’t go on, that you wouldn’t have it or 
the Board wouldn’t have it? 

A. Novsir; the commission informed him in due time about that. 

Q. At he time you had talked with him you didn’t tell him it was 
a bad praetice and couldn’t go on? 

A. No, I didn’t express my opinion. particularly to him on that sub- 
ject that I remember. 

(). Well, was there a formal vote of the Board about that ? 

A There was when it came to insisting on the opinion, and then we 
voted that it should be stopped. 

Q. Insisting on what opinion? 

A. On the C ‘orporation Counsel’s opinion. 

@. You don’t have to insist to get his opinion ? 

A. Oh, no; not on' getting the opinion from him, but the desira- 
bility of getting it. The Cor poration Counsel was always ready to assist 
us in any way he could. But Dr. Jenks objected to our going after 
such an opinion, didn’t want that matter interfered with in aD ya Ye 

Q. Youcould get it by going right up one flight of stairs 

A. I know it; “it was very handy. 

(). No difficulty about going up there and you went up, didit you 

A, Yes, sir; I went up quite often. 


Adjourned at 9.55 P.M., on motion of Alderman Lomasney, to 
meet on Wednesday, June 13, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
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KIGHTEENTH HEARING. 


WEDNESDAY, June 13, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman HAtr- 
STRAM presiding. and all the members present. 

Mr. Rirey.— Mr. Chairman, I ask at this time to put in the 
testimony of one witness whom I have had here for some time. I 
find that I cannot get him here to-night, by reason of an engage- 
ment, and it will he pretty hard to get him here again. I have 
spoken to counsel on the other side about it. The testimony will 
be short, and I think that if the committee will consent, there will 
be no difficulty about letting Dr. Newell step down for half an 
hour and putting in the testimony of the witness I refer to. It is 
pretty important. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, I have only this to say, that 
as a matter of accommodation to Brother Riley I have no objection 
to it, except that it is possible I do not know who the witness is, 
or what he is to testify to. 

Mr. Ritey. — Three or four facts that are very pertinent, but 
verv short. 

Mr. Procror. — I don’t know as I care. 

The CrHarrmMan. — If the committee have no objection, and I 
hear none, the request will be granted. 


FraNK E. Ryrrson. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Frank E. Ryerson? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is your business ? 

A. I am a clerk —cashier at present of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

(). And were you at any time one of the officers at Deer 
Island? 

A. I was the clerk at Deer Island. 

Q. When? 

A. I was employed down there from July, 1885, until the 5th 
of February in 1891. 

@. And during all that time you occupied the position of clerk ? 

INO, Bills 

@. Well, at first what was your position ? 

A. For one year I was assistant receiving-officer, and then I 
was assistant clerk, and then I was clerk four years with the ex- 
ception of a few months. 

(@. During that time was there an officer down there named 
Atwood? 

A. There was a clerk there by the name of Atwood, yes. 

(). One of the officers ? 
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Ae Yes, sir. 

(. Now, in your position as clerk did you keep the accounts? 

Pate cid, yes, ir. 

(). -Will you just state what accounts you kept and what books 
you kept? 

dl. Well, there was a journal or day-book and there was a book 
of fines, — the book of fines was separate from all other books, — 
and another cash book, in which was entered all the sales made of 
anything on the island, such as pigs or bread, or anything of that 
sort, and there were also entered on that cash-book amounts re- 
ceived from the officers and matrons on account of prison labor. 
What I mean by prison labor is labor done by the prisoners for 
the officers and matrons. 

Q. That is, you had two cash-books ? 

A. I had two cash-books, yes, sir. 

@. Now, take the first cash-book. It would show the receipt 
of what money? 

A. The amount of money received from fines. 

@. ‘That cash-book was devoted entirely to the receipt of fines ? 

A. Entirely, yes, sir. 

A. Now, the other cash book, what was that devoted to? 

(). All moneys received on the island for everything, outside of 
fines. 

( Did the city have an account with the firm of S. S. Learn- 
ard, a firm in Boston here ? 

A Yes, sir; an open account. 

()- That is, the city purchased from that firm? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. And did the city also sell to the firm? 

MY oss sei 

(). What was the city in the habit of selling ? 

A. Well, there would be such things as exchange of cattle. At 
one time this 8S. 8. Learnard would buy them for the abattoir out 
in Brighton to kill.. 

(. And then meats and tbings were purchased from the con- 
cern by the city? 

‘Aw Y es, sit: 

(). Now, in 1889, upon a settlement of accounts with the firm, 
was there a balance due the city? — a balance due the city from S. 
S. Learnard’s account? 

A. Yés, sir. 

(). How much? 

A. Kight dollars eighteen cents. 

Q. Did S. S. Learnard pay that balance ? 

ho Mees Bile 

(). Who received the money ? 

A. Either the superintendent or the messenger; I don’t know 
which one. 

. Who was the superintendent? 

A. Mr. Gerrish. 

(). And was it brought to the island? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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(). What was done with the money ? 

A. A box of cigars bought with it. 

(). Who authorized the purchase of the cigars? 

Mo Mr. Gerrish: . 

@. Who bought the box of cigars? 

1. I think the messenger. 

(). Did you speak to Mr. Gerrish about it and ask him why it 
was done? 

A. It was none of my business. 

(). Did you hear him say anything about it? 

A. I know it was done, because I saw the cigars. 

@. Did you hear him speak about it? 

A. Yes. sir; told me he was going to do it. 

(). What did he say about it? 

A. Said it was because the commissioners had been there and 
smoked so many of his cigars that he thought it was no more than 
right that he should buy some from the city’s money. 

@. Now, how did you balance your account? That was 
marked on the cash-book, was it? 

A. That was the account on the ledger. 

(). Then the account was marked paid, was it — settled ? 

A. I couldn’t say as regards that, whether it was balanced or 


@. At all events, that balance was never turned into the city? 
A. Never —that is the point. 
Q. Now, sometime after that, did you find that in the accounts 
of officer Atwood there was a deficiency of $100 or less? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. What position did Atwood occupy at the time of the 
deficiency ? 
A. Mr. Atwood was clerk. 
@. Yes—and how much did you find the deficiency to be at 
the time he left? 
A. One hundred dollars. 
©. Did Atwood make good that deficiency in whole or in part? 
ae Inipart. 
Q. What part? 
A. He paid $70. 
(. After leaving the island? 
A. He left a month’s pay. He was getting as clerk $50 a 
month. 
@. After leaving the island, where did he go? 
A. He went as clerk of the House of Correction, South Boston. 
@. Was he discharged from the island or not? 
A. No, sir. 
Left? 
Yes, sir; left. 
To get a better place? 
Yes, sir. 
And when he left, the deficiency was found ? 
I made the account up before he left the island. 
And you found the deficiency ? 


SLOROKO 
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A. Yes, sir. 

(. And on speaking to him, he allowed you to keep the month’s 
pay? 

A. The superintendent and myself —the month’s pay was 
kept. It was $50. 

(@. And afterwards some more was paid? 

A. Afterwards he sent $20 to the superintendent at Deer 
Island. 

Q. That left a deficiency? 

A. Of $30. As it proved to be it was $29.90. There was an 
error or ten cents somewhere. 

@. To be accurate, $29.90? 

A. Yes, sir. 

{. Did you speak to Mr. Gerrish about it? 

A. When he came down there as superintendent I told him of 
the case. 

@. The deficiency ? 

ies. Sit. 

Q. What did he tell you to do? 

A. He told me to make up the amount from the money that 
was in the safe of deceased paupers and prisoners. 

@. Were you at that time the custodian of such moneys? 

A. I was. 

@. That is, when paupers and prisoners died there, if they had 
any sums of money those sums were put in an envelope or package 
and put in the safe? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

@. Was any book account kept of those sums? 

A. The receiving oflicer who received these people put their 
effects into an envelope and brought the money to the office, or any 
of their jewelry, whatever they might have, and the clerk would 
sign a receipt or sign a page of the book showing that he had 
accepted these envelopes. 

(. Would the envelopes be sealed ? 

A. Yes, sir; sealed. 

@. So the clerk would have no means of knowing what was 
inside ? 

A. Only from what was written on the outside. 

@. Somewhat like an express package ? 

A. Somewhat similar, yes. 

@. Well, beyond taking those envelopes and putting them in 
the safe you kept no account? 

A, No, sir. 

@. The clerk kept no account? 

Aa INO} Sir. 

@. Did the receiving officer keep any account? 

Al. Only that, and he also kept a record of that money received 
on his receiving book, with the clothes. 

@. So that at all times there were more or less of these pack- 
ages in the safe? 

44.2: Yes; sir. 

Q. Unealled for and unclaimed ? 
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@. Now, what did Gerrish tell you? 

A. To make up this deficiency, $29.90, from the amount of 
money left from deceased paupers and prisoners. 

@. Well, at that time wasn’t Atwood still at the House of 
Correction ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And receiving his salary right along? 

A. Yes, sir — no, no, let me see. I won’t be sure about that. 
I think he was. 

(. At all events, the deficiency remained ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

(@. And those were the instructions you received from Gerrish ? 

Mik Vesa: SIPs 

@. Did you do it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you make any objection ? 

A. No, I didn’t. It was none of my business. I had to do it 
because [ was told to, that is all. 

@. That is, because he was your superior oflicer. 

A. Yes, sir. , 

@. Did you give any reason to him why it should not be done? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know that I did. 

@. Did he give you any reason why it should be done? 

A, Oh, he said Atwood was a good fellow and in rather bard 
luck, and to help him along as best we could. 

@. -And that nobody would miss this money ? 

AA. No, I didn’t bear him say that at all. 

@. No, no, I didn’t say that. Well, was knowledge of that 
given to the commissioners ? 

A. Not through me. 

(). Have you any means of knowing whether they received 
knowledge of it or not? 

ALAIN, Sits 

(). Now, was there a book there kept by you or by somebody 
known as the prison labor book ? 

A. ‘There was and there is. 

. And is that a book on which, when the officers of the 
prison have work done for themselves by the convicts, they are 
charged with the amount of the work? 

AY esisirs 

(@. And when they pay the amount they are charged with the 
payments and transferred to the cash book ? 

A. They are credited on that little book and then transferred 
to the cash book. 

(). Now, did you find on that book a shortage of $27.25 on 
the cash book ? 

A: Yes; sir— more. 

@. Well, what did you find? 

A. I found in the neighborhood of $40. 

(. And then you found that shortage when you looked at the cash 
book ? ; 
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mes Sirs 

(). Then did you go back to the prison labor book to trace it? 

al. I found that shortage when I was making an examination of 
the books. I found that certain moneys had been received and 
credited on this prison labor book and neglected to have been put 
into the cash book. 

(J. Did you speak to Gerrish about that? 

“PEG bt 

@. What did-he say? 

Al. Nothing was done at all; I don’t remember if dnything was 
said about it. 

(. Well, who had charge of the prison labor book at the time 
this cash was received — $27.25 or $40. 

A. Atwood. 

Q. This same Atwood? 

A. Yes, sir; he was clerk there almost a year. 

@. Now, how much bad you found had been received and 
marked paid on the prison Jabor book and not transferred in the 
cash book ? 

A. Somewhere between $25 and $40. 

@. And you gave notice, you say, to Mr. Gerrish? 

aN C8 S11". 

@. And nothing was done. Was notice given to the com- 
missioners ? 

A. No, sir; not through me. 

Q. Was notice sent to Atwood? 

A. No, sir; not that I know of. 

@. Do you know whether this same Atwood is still employed 
there, still on the island ? . 

A. I think he is. 

@. Now, you will state whether, in October, 1890, one C. T. 
Judge and a Miss Morrill were employed at the island ? 

A. In 1890? 

@. I think about 1890 — yes, 1890, at all events. 

A. I know they were employed there; I don’t know just the 
date. 

(). And do you remember when they left? 

A. Well, their names appeared on the pay-roll of October 31, 
— 1890 or 1891, I forget which. 

@. What was the salary per month of Mr. Judge? 

A. $45. 

(J. And the salary of the lady? 

A. $20. 

@. That would make $65? 

A. $65. 

@. Then those two sums were due or would have been due on 
the first of October, 1890, would they, to those two people ? 

A. October 31, or the last day of the month. 

@. I mean on the last of October? 

Myewl eae cir. 

@. And the custom has been, I suppose, for the paymaster to 
go down there and bring the pay-rolls with him? 
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Pe OSs Bit: 

@. Now, the money is paid down there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did those two officials leave the employ of the city before 
the last of the month? 

A. They did, yes, sir. 

@. And at the time they left had the pay-roll been made up? 

A. Yes, sir; the pay-roll was made up the middle of each 
month. 

@. When the paymaster went down there with the money were 
they there? 

As ING, Bir: 

(. How much money did be leave? 

A. He left — 

@. Left $65, didn’t he -—- $45 and $20? 

A. Well, I will tell you exactly, and then I will be sure. Yes, 
he left all but $7.96. 

Q. He left the amount that was on the pay-roll, didn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir; he left that. 

@. Wouldn’t that be $65?: 

A. Yes, sir; I misunderstood. 

@. Forty-five dollars in one case and $20 in the other. Now, 
they were not there at that time, were they? 

A. No, sir. 

@. They had left previously ? 

Ase CE. Sits 

@. Not completing their month? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did they come there afterwards for their money? 

APN, Sirs 

( Well, did they get their money? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. When did they get it? 

A. When they went, when they left. 

Q. That is, when they left who paid them? 

A, ls did. 

@. How much did you pay them? 

A. IJ paid them within $7.96 of $65. 
Q. But at the time you paid them and at the time they left the 
pay-roll had been made up? 
Yes, sir. 
And that pay-roll called for $65? 
BPS, Sine 
So that the $65 were left? 
Yes, sir. 
Then you, of course, cancelled the account; you kept what 
u had advanced to them? 
Yes, sir. 
That left a surplus of how much? 
Seven dollars and ninety-six cents. 
Which belonged to the city? 
The city of Boston, yes, sir. 


yo 
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@. Now, what was done with that? 

A, That money was turned over to me, to be nee as gratuities. 

Q. Who turned it over to you? 

A. Well, it was left to me by the paymaster. 

@. Yes, but you told Gerrish you had that since then, didn’t 
you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He said we would use those gratuities, perhaps for those 
persons who would want an advance — for car-fares and things 
hike that. 

@. Why wasn’t it returned ® the city? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. What was it used for? 

Al. Supposed to be used for gratuities. 

@. What was it used for? — not suppositions. 

A. You want the items? 

@. You will be kind enough to state what the money was used 
for. 

A. Yes, sir. Five dollars was used for a rubber coat for the 
messenger boy. 

@. Who authorized that? 

A. Mr..Gerrish. 

@. And the messenger boy was employed by the city, was Bink ? 

FRG YS jy S12. 

@. The balance? 

A. Three dollars of it was used for a crayon of the chaplain 
for the chapel. 

(). And the rest? 

A. Two and fifteen cents for articles for Mrs. Gerrish. 

Q. Well, $5 and $3 would be $8 and $2.15 would make $10.15. 

2) es, Sir. 

@. How do you get $10.15—I thought the sum was $7.96? 

A. Other moneys the same way. I only mentioned these two 
cases. 

@. Now, was the city notified of what had been done with the 
$10.15? 

A. Not at that time. 
@. Was it at any time? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. When? 

A. I notified the Mayor, myself. 

@. When? 

A. At the time of the investigation down there. 

Q. When? 

A. February 5. I notified him of everything I have told you. 
Q. Everything you have told this afternoon you told to the 


Mayor? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. When the investigation was made? 
A. Yes, sir; February 4 or 5, 1891. 
Q. That was immediately after the riot? 
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A. Yes, sir; the very day. 

@. So that the Mayor since then has been in full possession of 
the information which you have now given here? 

fa: Oey eal ie 

(). Now, what was said when that information was given? 

A. That he would look into those cases. 

Mr. Procror. — I beg pardon — said by whom to whom? 

Mr. Rirey. — Oh, I didn’t know but something might have been 
said. Iam not at all curious, however. 

Q. Now, in November, 1891, was the National Construction 
Company, so called, doing any work on the island ? 

A. Yes, sir; I don’t remember just the date though. 

Q. Well, in 1891? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was it doing? 

A. Building a section of a sewer through the island. 

@. And was it employing, through Mr. Gerrish, the superin- 
tendent, the labor of any convicts? 

vA. Yess sir, 

@. Will you state how many of the convicts were sent to the 
sewer —in what large quantities ? 

A. Well, quite large quantities —I should say by the dozens ; 
I don’t know — I couldn’t state the number. 

@. Did thev go in charge of an officer, or by themselves ? 

A. Some of them went by themselves —I guess all went by 
themselves. 

@. And not in charge of an officer? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And did they mingle with the other laborers freely? 

A. AYES ESF) 

@. And come home by themselves? 

ao yes, seit, 

@. Now, the city, under agreement with the Construction 
Company, was to vet so much per man, was it? 

a. ol don't know, sir. 

@. Well, wasn’t the convict labor to be charged for? ? 

A. Qh, yes, sir. 

@. Wasn’t the city to get so much for every man? 

Ws lees HI AY 5 oa 

@. So much each day for each man? 

vd Pant € 5: Key -5 15 

@. And how much was that; do you know? 

aA. I think sixty cents. I don’t know. 

@. Then in addition to that was the convict to get anything for 
himself beyond the sum the city was to get? | 

A. That I don’t know. 

@. Well, that is not important, however, here. In reference 
to the account which the city kept, which the authorities at Deer 
Island kept with the National Construction Company, who kept 
those accounts? 

ga Bid to bia Fe 

Q. Well, who would give you the number of men and number 
of hours’ work? 
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4. Well, the farmer would give me the number of hours’ work 
for the teams and labor of the men in his department and the 
receiving officer for the number of men in his department. 

@. Now, we will take the farmer — who was the farmer at that 
time ? 

A.. Mr. Piper. 

@. And were the men charged for by the hour? 

A. Yes, sir, — that is, the man who had charge of a team in 
his department. 

@. Now, did you, in November, 1891, go to the farmer and ask 
him to give you an account of the number of hours’ work by cer- 
tain of the convicts for a certain time. 

me eyes, alte 

@. Did he give you the account? 

a eax esx: sits 

@. And have you a memorandum of it there? 

A. Yes, sir; I have his memorandum. 

@. In his own handwriting? 

uy oY Gse-6 it's 

@. Let me see it, please (taking memorandum). ‘This is in his 
handwriting ? 

AL OY es) sir: 

@. ‘* National Construction Company ” — 


Mr. Procror. —- Just a moment —-- let me see that, please. 
Mr. Ritry. — Yes, sir (handing memorandum to Mr. Proctor). 


Mr. Procror. — I understand he says that was in the farmer’s 
handwriting. Does he know the farmer’s handwriting ? 
Mr. Rirey. —I didn’t question him about that particularly. 
Mr. Procror. -— I thought you had just asked him that. ques- 
tion. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) In whose handwriting is this? 

A. The farmer’s. 

@. You know his handwriting ? 

Yes, sir; very well. 

@. Did you see him write it? 

eNO Asi 

@. But he handed it to you, and because you saw his handwrit- 
ing, at other times you say it is his? 

A» -Yes,:sir. 

@. At all events, this is the account? 

hte bes sits 

@. (Reading) ‘‘ National Construction Company, November, 
to team labor from 2d to 16th, 194 hours; and November, to 
team labor from 16th t» 28th, thirty-two hours,” and then is added 
in the corner ‘** fourteen quarts of milk.” Now, did anything about 
this lead you to suspect its accuracy ? 

A. Yes,- sir. 

@. In consequence of that suspicion, what did you do? 

A. I sent for the clerk of the sewer. 

@. That is, of the Construction Company ? 

A. Employed by the Construction Company, for his statement. 

@. Of the same work and same man? 
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A. ¥ es; isir. 

@. And what did you get from him? 

A. I got his statement. 

(. Yes— how much is that. 

Mr. Procror. —- Just a moment — have you it? 

The Witness. — Yes, sir; that is 260 hours. 

Mr. Procror. — Just a moment (examining). 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Ryerson, this you say you got 
from the clerk of the Construction Company, of the National Con- 
struction Company ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Phis is**"November.24;,1891.) - Mr. Fis: Ryerson, Dear 
Sir: The following is the amount of the teams,” and then he 
begins November 1, goes on from November 1 to November 16, 
including both dates, and he gives you 200 hours? 

A, Two hundred and sixty hours. 

@. Two hundred and sixty hours is the amount he had on his 
books? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, figuring up, the farmer, you say, gave you 194 hours? 

A. One hundred and ninety-four. 

@. And the Construction Company gave you two hundred and 
sixty. 

A. Two hundred and sixty. 
(). The city was losing then, by the farmer’s account, how 
many hours? : 

A. Sixty-six hours. 

@. And on that item alone, how much money? 

A. Nineteen dollars and eighty cents. 

@. What did you do when you got that information? 

A. What did I do? 

@. Yes, sir. Did you call it to the attention of Mr. Gerrish or 
the attention of any of the authorities? 

A. No, I don’t think I did. 

(. Then you let it rest right there? 

A} esas 

@. You simply by your act verified your suspicion ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Q@. Did you undertake to unearth any other inaccuracies or mis- 
takes in regard to that contract labor? 

A. One that I can remember of. 

@. What? 

A. The painting of a democrat wagon belonging to one of the 
members of the Construction Company. 

@. Now, we will get at that. I suppose we all know what a 
democrat wagon is. I don’t know how much longer that wagon is 
going to be of any political use (laughter). Will you describe, 
will you tell us what you know about the painting of the democrat 
wagon? 

A. I know that it was painted, fixed up in good shape and var- 
nished, and all ready for the party who owned it. Isent to the 
painter for the bill, and the bill came to me and it was seven dollars. 
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Why I speak of this was because it was such a long time in the 
paint shop and so much was done there that I considered it a very 
small amount of money to be paid for painting a democrat wagon 
of that description. 

(). Now, whose wagon was it? 

A. Mr. Young’s — Thomas Young. 

@. And was Mr. Young a part or the whole of the National 
Construction Co. ? 

A. I guess both sides of it —a part and the whole, I guess. 

@. Now, how many weeks’ labor do you say were given to the 
painting of the wagon? 7 

A. I didn’t say. 

(). Do you know? 

A. J have heard about three weeks — that is, that it was in the 
paint shop three weeks. I don’t know. 

@. You made it a subject of inquiry to find out? 

ieee) CSyagir: 

(). And did you ascertain that it took about three weeks to do 
it? 

A. No, I ascertained that it was down at the paint shop three 
weeks. 

(). Did you see the wagon when it was done? 


A. I did. 
@. What was its condition ? 
A. Oh, fine. 


(). Couldn’t be better? 

A. I don’t think so. 

(). And I suppose you have ridden in wagons? 

A. Not in that one—I have in some. 

(. You have in some? 

wie Yes? sir. 

@. And you have a fair idea as to what it was worth to do that 
repairing ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, was it fairly worth —not to put an exorbitant price, 
but rather a low price upon it? 

Mr. Procror. — Wait a moment. You will have to qualify a 
witness better than to show he has ridden in wagons before you 
ask that question. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) How much was it worth, in your judg- 
ment? 

The CHatrmMan. — I think it would be a good idea for the com- 
mittee to know whether the witness is competent to testify on the 
price that a wagon could be painted for. Otherwise it seems to 
me his opinion would be of very little weight. 

Q. (By Mr. Rmey). Mr. Witness, how old are you? 
(Laughter. ) 

A. Thirty-nine my next birthday. 

(). A Boston boy? 

A. Yes, sir; born and brought up here. 

(). And you have traded more or less ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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(). Become more or less familiar with business affairs ? 

wl. cy es: | 

Q. Now, how is it — 

A. I know that I know that this wagon could not have been 
painted for seven dollars. 

Mr. Procror. — Just a moment, please. — you are not asked 
that, sir. 

@. (By the Cuairman.) Mr. Witness, I would like to ask you 
if you ever had a wagon of any description painted, or owned a 
wagon where you had the bill come in for the painting of the 
wagon? 

A. Not personally, no; but I have seen a lot of bills. 

(J. Have you ever ordered any wagons painted for other pur- 
poses, other persons, and paid the bills for the painting ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Have you had knowledge of such work, 
other people having done such work ? 

AS 88; s8its al te e. 

@. Again and again? 

Paes, sity hate: 

@. (By the Cnarrman.) What knowledge have you had? 

A. Oh, from relatives. I know of different people who have 
had carriages painted. That is why I have spoken of this thing. 

The CHarrman. — It seems to me, Mr. Riley, that the knowl- 
edge he possesses is very little in regard to this question which 
you asked him. 

@. (By Mr. Ritny.) Well, in consequence of your discovery 
about this wagon, did you make inquiries to ascertain from proper 
sources what such work was fairly worth? 

A. SY OS S12. 

Q. Now as the result of such inquiries, what do you say it was 
worth? 

Mr. Just a moment, if we are going to. try this 
case this way. We do not know of whom he made his inquiries, 
what he stated to the parties, how he described the wagon, how 
much he told them had been done to it. All those things are 
elements, if you are going to put in this sort of evidence. 

Mr. Rrtey. — I don’t know where you read law —I only know 
you are a good lawyer, and that is enough for me. 

Now, where did you ascertain those things? 

A. I have inquired from several people. 

(). What, painters and others ? 

A. Yes — not necessarily painters, but people. 

(). People who do such work and have such work done? 

A. Yes; sir. 

Now, what do you say the work was fairly worth? 

Mr. Procror. — Hold on. You haven’t covered half the 
. ground. You are trying to do something you have no business 
to do. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, I don’t think that is proper. He has made 
proper inquiries, and of course his judgment is correct. 

Mr. Procror. — You know his judgment isn’t worth a cent, 
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You simply state that it is, that is all. He doesn’t know any- 

thing about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritzy.) Now, what is that fairly worth? Mr. 
Proctor says your judgment is no good, Mr. Witness. But that 
doesn’t matter to you. What is the work fairly worth? 

Mr. Procror. — Wait a moment. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Any other wagons painted there 
during your term as clerk? 

A. Several. 

@. Did you make out the bills? 

al. No, no bills made out. 

@. Who were they painted for? 

A. Well, painted for the institutions themselves. 

@. Any estimate kept of the amount of labor and material put 
into them from which you could make a bill or estimate ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you have any talk with the man who painted the wagon, 
who did the painting? 

ae INO as8Irs 

@. Any talk with anybody connected with the paint shop? 

A. No, sir. All the painting needed in the institution was 
done by the officer in charge of that department. 

@. Well, did you have any talk with him in consequence of 
which you make this statement as to the price? 

A. No, sir; I only formed my own cenclusions about it, besides 
those outside I have talked to. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair will have to rule that the witness 
is not competent to answer that question. 

Q. (By Mr. Riney.) Now, Mr. Witness, you spoke to Gerrish 
about this democrat wagon ? 

No, sir. 

Speak to anybody about it? 

No, sir. 

Make any report to headquarters ? 

NOs sit. 

And do you know whether the wagon was delivered to Mr. 

Young? 

Yes, sir. 

You say the charge made was $7? 

Seven dollars. 

And was that paid? 

I presume it was. 

And Mr. Young seemed to be satisfied ? 

I don’t know, I am sure. 

Well, to drop it with one other question, was any complaint 
made by Mr. Young in regard to the way the wagon was done? 
A. Not to me. 

(). Now, in regard to coal, the sale of coal down there, by the 
superintendent, what do you know about that — coal sold to the 
contractors ? 

A. I know they bought coal. I don’t know whether they bought 
it through the superintendent or the commissioners. 


OpOpen 
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(). Well, was it coal belonging to the institutions ? 

“ist e85tSir 

@. In how large quantities? 

A. Hundreds of tons a month. 

@. Who were the parties who bought the coal? 

A. To my certain knowledge, there were two parties — these 
two construction companies. One was the Metropolitan, and the 
other was the National. 

@. Young was connected with the National? 

A. With the National, I think. 

@. And who connected with the Metropolitan ? 

A. Mr. Malone, I think, — no, I don’t know that that was the 
Metropolitan. At any rate he was the head of some construction 
company. 

@). Now, you were the clerk down there ? 

we AY C85 Sir. 

@. Now, wasn’t there quite a large account against Mr. Malone 
for coal? 

Yes, sir. 

(). How many tons of coal charged up against him? 

A. I couldn't tell you. 

(@. About how many? 
oA: 
ye 
on 


BS 


On an average, about 100 a month, perhaps 150. 
What was the total account against. him, not in tons, but 
ey ? 

oer: I couldn’t tell you now. 

Q. Didn’t it ran up to some thousands of dollars ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. At the time you left that official position, had that account 
been settled ? 

A. That had nothing to do with me at all. When I made out 
bills I sent them to the. Commissioners of Public Institutions. 

@. Now, at any time when coal was sold, do you know whether 
that same coal was needed in the institutions ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know anything about that. 

@. You don’t know anything about that, do you? 

A. No, Bit. 

@. And was coal sold to the boarding-houses ? 

ML aiy eS Resit. 

@. Were other things sold to the boarding-houses ? 

A. “Yes, sir, 

Q. What? 

A. Bread, vegetables, milk. 

Q. Now, in regard to convicts being sent to Atiahs Island, what 
knowledge have you? 

A, I know they were sent there. 

@. In how large numbers? 

A. Well, I know they were sent there — anywhere from forty to 
one hundred I know of, daily. 

@. And will you state whether they were brought back, the 
same number, each night, or not? 

A. As far as I know, with but one exception. 
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What is the exception ? 

This time when ten were left over there. 

Who left the ten? 

Well, I presume that they left themselves, but the officer 
didn’t bring them over. 

Well, how many did he bring from Long Island? 

The number was ten short. 

How many did he take to Long Island? 

I don’t know the exact number. 

And when he got back? 

There were ten short. 

Counted his men and found that he had lost ten men. 

Yes, sir. 

Well, were they ever found? 

Oh, yes. 

When? 

That same evening that they were left there. 

Who found them? 

They sent over —I think it was the health boat, and it 
brought them back. 

Q. What was the trouble with the officer who took them over? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. What was said to be the trouble? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. Well, was he sent back for them, or did they send other 
officers ? 

A. JT only know that much by hearsay. 

@. Now, at other times, were convicts that were sent to Long 
Island allowed to remain there over night, and more than one 
night? 

A. It was customary to send, for instance, a barber, and he 
stayed generally his term of service over there. 

Q. That is, if a barber happened to be in the House of Industry 
and they wanted a barber at Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir,— they would send him there. 

@. If the barber had three months to serve, and they sentenced 
him to put in those three months at the House of Industry, the 
superintendent would send him to Long Island and he would put 
in those three months there, is that it? 

A. Yes, sir; that was very frequent. 

@. Now, will you look at this paper and state whether you 
know what it is? 

A. I have one like it. 

Mr. Procror. — Let me see it. 

Mr. Rivey. —Just wait a moment, Mr. Witness (handing 
paper to Mr. Proctor). ‘This stock is valuable. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. picture, Mr. Chairman. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ritry. — Well done, isn’t it? 

Mr. Procror. — A very pretty picture. 

Mr. Ritey.— The best thing about this stock is its design. 
(Laughter. ) 

Ald. Ler. — Is it non-assessable? (Laughter.) 


no 
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Mr. River. — Yes, non-assessable. 
(). Now, you say you have one like it? 
Something like it. 
How many shares? 
I have seventy. 
And did you purchase your certificate ? 
I did, yes. 
From whom? 
From the Rey. Mr. Taulmin, the chaplain. 
Who was the Rey. Mr. Taulmin? 
The chaplain. 
Where ? 
At Deer Island. 
And do you know whether he was engaged in selling this 
stock to the officers down there ? 
A. Well, I know he did sell to most everybody down there. 
@. Well, what induced you to buy — the prospect of becom- 
ing suddenly rich? (Laughter.) 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Has that prospect been realized ? 
A. No, sir. Ihave the paper, though. (Laughter.) 
@. How much is this stock worth now on the market? 
A. I haven't the slightest idea —- I wouldn’t want to say that. 
(). Well, has it been quoted on the stock exchange? 
A. Not lately. 
(@. Have you sought to get the Rev. Mr. Taulmin to take it 
back? 
MS NO, sir: 
What does he say about it? 
I haven’t asked him about it. 
How much did you pay per share? 
Two dollars. 
What is the par value? 
Ten dollars. 
So you paid $140? 
I paid $140. 
How much would you take for your certificate now ? 
Oh, I prefer to hold it. 
Well, vou wouldn’t sell it under par value, would you? 
( Laughter. ) 
A. “No, sir; I don’t think I would. 
(. That is, you think it is worth $10 a share? 
A. I want to keep it. I want to frame it. (Laughter.) 
@%. You want to leave something by which your posterity will 
remember you? (Laughter.) 
A. Yes, sir; it is the only thing I have left. (Qaughter.) 
Mr. Ritey. — Well, Mr. Proctor, I don’t suppose you want to 
cross-examine this witness, do you? 
Mr. Procror. — Not on that. 
(). (By Mr. Curtis.) Did you leave your picture down there 
to be framed, Mr. Ryerson? | 
A. I don’t know, Mr. Curtis. 
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(). You have left it in a good many places, haven’t you? 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, I beg pardon. : 

@. Mr. Ryerson, at the time when you left the institution I 
understand that when you left you did not stand upon the order 
of your going, but you went at once? You went by invitation of 
the Mayor? 

ney, OR Sits 

@. Now, did you put the Mayor in possession of all the facts 
which you have disclosed here this afternoon ? 

A. I did — every one of them. 

(). And before you left the island ? 

A. Yes, sit. 


Cross-EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Curtis.) In regard to this stock —- Mr. Taulmin 
sold it to you, you say? 

Ay Yessy sir 

(). And what did he say when he sold it to you? 

A. Oh, only a prospect of a realization of its becoming con- 
siderably more than we had paid for it -- that it would realize 
considerably more money than we paid for it. 

@. Well, he said it was a good thing, and you bought it? 

Macy 68: 

(. And did you have reason to believe he didn’t think it was a 
good thing ? 

A. Not the slightest. 

(. You had reason to believe that he thought it was a good 
thing himself when he sold it to you? 

A. Certainly, I merely said I bought it. That is all 

@. After Mr. Taulmin sold that to you and to others he had 
shares in it himself, did he not? 

A. Yes, sir; from what he told me. 

(. And you think he lost money as well as the rest? 

A. I think so. 

@. You don’t think he ainetieet any knowing deception on the 
people he sold to? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Your opinion of Mr. Taulmin was good, I believe ? 

A..Ohb, yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Ryerson, did you ever work in any other institu- 
tion besides the Deer Island institution ? 

A. No, sir. 


@. You went there in July, 1885? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). When was it that you discovered the shortage of $29.90? 

A. I discovered the shortage of $100. 

@. Yes, and it was made up all but $29.90, as I understood 
you? 

A. Yes, sir; a few days previous to July 15, 1887? 

(J. Well, then Mr. Ryerson, all that talk was about something 


that occurred before this commission came into office ? 
Many es;/sir, 
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Mr. Curtis. — Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it has no place in this 
investigation. 

The Witness. — But the — 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Well, now, wait—at that time who 
were the commissioners ? : 

A. That was the Board of Directors of Public Institutions. 

(). And when you spoke of the balance being paid for a box of 
cigars, what was that date? 

A. I will tell you in just a moment — September 5, 1889. 

@. And where did that balance come from? 

A. That was a balance owed the city of Boston from S. 8S. 
Learnard on account of exchange in cattle. 

@. When did that account mature, of which that was the 
balance? 

A. Now, if you will explain to me exactly what you mean? 

(@. There must have been a time when there was a balancing 
of the accounts between Learnard and the city of Boston— when 
was the balance struck — what month? 

A. Well, you will have to ask the office of the Commission - 
ers of Public Institutions about that. 

@. Don’t you know? 

A. No, sir: 

@. Don’t you know that was a balance due for things bought 
and sold during the time of the old Board? 

A. Well, yes, I don’t know but what it was. 

Q. Well, I don’t care —I want to know the facts. 

A. Yes, sir; it was. 

@. Now, do you know under whose direction Mr. Gerrish gave 
that order to buy a box of cigars? 

A. No} sir. 

(). Don’t you know it was the chau of the old Board? 

4; ONG SIPs 410 mn0t. 

(J. Don’t you know the balance came from an account running 
during the time of the old Board? 

A. I know that; yes, sir. I know it was done, nevertheless. 

(J. You cannot say, then, that the order was not given by the 
chairman of the old Board? 

A. My point was not to show who the order was given by. 
My point was to show where the money belonged, which was to 
the treasury of the city of Boston. 

Q. Then you would say the order was not given by the chair- 
man of the old Board? 

A. No, I don’t know whether it was or not. 

@. Now, that shortage of $29.90 which oceurred during the 
time of the old Board —— 

A. But not settled until the new Board came in. 

@. It was not settled until after Gerrish came to the island ? 

After he came. 

Q. And it occurred before he came there ? 

A. Occurred before he came there. 

@. During the old Board. And now, Mr. Gerrish asked for a 
balance to be made shortly after his arrival, didn’t he, and this 
shortage was found? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

(@. And did he have any conversation with you in regard to it? 

A. I told him about it. That is about the only conversation 
we had. 

Mr. Rirey. — I don’t want to lead you astray, Mr. Curtis. I 
should have said this to you — that we concede that this happened 
during the time of the old Board. Our complaint, in so far as this 
deficiency is concerned, would be that knowledge was brought to 
the new Board and that they did nothing, but kept the same 
officers there. 

Mr. Curtis. — It is very kind for you to explain this to me 
now, when you failed to do it during the direct examination. 

Mr. Rumery. — Well, I thought “by the trend of your cross- 
examination that you might be led astray. 

Mr. Curtis. — No, I don’t think I will be led astray. I am 
pretty well conversant with the facts. 

@. When you first called Mr. Gerrish’s attention to that, what 
did he say? 
«Al. I don’t remember. 

QQ. Didn’t you tell him something about Atwood being respon- 

sible for the shortage ? 

Did [ tell him that Atwood was? 

Yes. 

Certainly. 

What did he say? 

I cannot remember the direct conversation. 

Didn’t he say that he would speak to Atwood about it? 
Not that I know of. 

Well, did he say he would speak to Atwood about it? 
No, I don’t think he did. 

How long had you been keeping these books before you 
called Mr. Gerrish’s attention to it? 

A. I called attention to it just as soon as he came there. 

Q@. Well, how long had you been keeping the cash account 
before that, yourself? 

A. I commenced just as soon as Atwood left the island. 

@. Yes, but how long had you been keeping it? 

A. Let me think. I don’t know the exact date of Mr. Gerrish 
coming to the island — probably March. I think it was March 
that he came there as superintendent. 

@. How long had you been having charge then ? 

A. 1889, wasn’t it, that he came down as superintendent ? 

(). What I want to know is, how long you had been keeping 
account of this same cash until ‘Atwood came? 

A. From the time Atwood left until Gerrish came there. 

@. How long? 

I don’t remember the time. 
Was it a month? 

Yes, sir. 

Was it two months? 

Yes, sir. 

Was it three months? 
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Yes, sir. 

Was it four months? 

It was from July until March. 

From July until March you had been keeping those books? 
Yes, sir. 

Then Mr. Gerrish — 

Wait a moment, don’t let me get mixed. 

No, I don’t want you mixed. 

Atwood left there as clerk on or about the middle of July, 
1887, and I was clerk there from that time until I got through. 
Mr. Gerrish came there in March, I think it was, 1889, -— I won’t 
be certain about the year. 

(@. Now, that shortage had been going on two years, had it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And vou asked Gerrish to believe that Atwood had taken 
that money when he was there? 

A. What is that? 

@. You asked Mr. Gerrish to believe that Mr. Atwood had 
taken that money, did you? 

A. No, I didn’t ask him to. I supposed he would know that 
he did. 

@. He hadn’t been there, had he? 

Ae AN Oy ASIN: 

(@. And all he knew was what you told him? 

A Yess sir. | 

@. Now, what did he say —that he would come up to the com- 
missioners and see about it? 

A. I don’t know what he did. 

@. But you had kept the cash for two years? 

A. Yes, sir; there was another superintendent there besides 
Mr. Gerrish, who knew all about the case. 

Q@. Well, now, did you say anything to Mr. Gerrish not to tell 
Mr. Atwood that you had called his attention to it? 

A, No, sir; never. 

Q. You didn’t ask him not to call Mr. Atwood’s attention to it? 

A. No, sir; never — never, sir. 

@. You are sure you didn’t say to Mr. Gerrish, ‘*‘ Don’t say 
anything to Mr. Atwood about this, because he will lay it to me, 
as I have been keeping the books a year”? 

A. Just as true as I am standing here, I never said it. 

@. You are sworn to that? 

Sed een SLSTe 

@. Now, subsequent to that, after Mr. Gerrish had taken the 
Island, and the books had been balanced, were there any shortages 
during your time? 

No, sir. 

- Was there ever a time when the cash was $66 short? 
No, sir; not that I know of. 

Not that you know of? 

. No, sir. 

You were the only man that kept it? 

A; “Yes, sir. 
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(@. Was there ever a time when it was $46 short, the day after 
$66. 

A. No, sir; I think I can enlighten you on the subject you 
want to speak of. 

@. Well, you say it was never short? 
ZA} OY GS,PSir: 

(. Was there ever a note put into the drawer to balance the 
cash, with your name signed to it, for $20? 

«lL. Not to balance — it represented cash, yes. 

@. ‘That you borrowed out of the drawer? 

ASI ey 65-8165 

(J. Were you in the habit of doing it? 

A. Yes, sir; as well as anybody else who wanted to, during the 
month. 

@. Under your supervision ? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Gerrish as well as myself. 

@. You allowed anybody to do so? 

A. No, sir; I gave it to them, and put in their own slip. 

@. And that is the way you ran the books of the office? 

Fo Ves. 4SIr. 

@. And subsequently the Mayor came down and made an in- 
vestigation? 

ae) es.) Sir: 

@. You stated all these things to him? 

Aa ea a8tr: 

@. And he had you discharged ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What did he do? 

A. Ordered my removal. 

(@. Ordered your removal ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). There is a distinction between discharge and removal? 

Al. ‘To my mind there is, on this subject. 

@. Well, did you have any other trouble down there during 
your time? 

A. Oh, numerous little troubles, I suppose, — I can’t recollect 
them. 

@. Well, speaking of this immorality question, did you have 
any trouble in that regard? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did Mr. Gerrish discharge some employee there that you 
were intimate with? 

A. No, sir, —- what do you mean by that? 

Q. Now, in regard to this $7.96 —a single question in regard 
to this case of Judge and Morrill: what date was that? 

A. That was on the October 31st pay-roll. 

@. Yes— what year? 

A. 1889 or 1890. I won’t be sure which — I haven’t got the 
year down here, but I think 1890. 

@. Wasn’t it October 31, 1888? 

Awe O iSir. 

@. Sure of that? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
@. Willing to stand to that, are you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And what day did they leave there? 
A. They left there some few days before the last of the month. 
Q. Yes — and how much pay was due them when they left? 
A. Well, there was due them the difference between $65 and 
$7.96. 
{). Now, give us the items you spent, the amounts. The coat 
was $5, was it? 
HA ey CS SIT: 
@. And that was used by a messenger who was employed there 
in the office ? 
A. Yes, sir; employed in the institution. 
(.. He had to go out, I suppose, on the business of the city, 
didn’t he, about the island ? 
Oh, yes, sir. 
In the rain and storm? 
Yes, sir. 
Give us the next item. 
Crayon of Mr. Taulmin for the chapel, $3. 
Who was Taulmin? 
He was the chaplain. 
Now, what was the next? 
Two dollars and fifteen cents for miscellaneous affairs for 
Gerrish. | 
What were they — such as what? 
Safety pins, 15 cents, —if you want to know. 
Yes. 
Pillow-shams, $2. 
And that money was taken from the balance left, was it? 
Yes. 
When were these pillow-shams used ? 
I don’t know. 
Were they used in the room in the institution? 
No, sir. 
Weren’t they used in a room in the house ? 
In the house. 
And the house belonged to the city? 
Yes — well, the house adjoined the institution. 
And they bought that out of the $7.96? 
Yes. 
Well, did they have any other source of revenue to pay for 
e things out of besides the $7.96? 
To pay for such articles as [ have mentioned? 
Gig \ C8, 811; 
A. [| presume they could be got if needed, on requisition, from 
the commissioners. 
@. Did you have any other cash to pay for them at all? 
Mc) NOs sir. 
Q. That was all the eash you had — $7.96? 
A. Well; there were other items, as I told the other lawyer, all 
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the same way as these deficiencies, which all went to make up a 
gratuity. 


@. Where did you get the other items? 

A. J only mentioned the $7.96. The others I haven’t a record 
of. 

@. Why not a record of the others? 

A. Because I only remembered these here. 

@. But $10.15 was paid and you have referred to $7.96? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was the balance ? 


A. The balance was just about the same as these accounts, on 
this business of Judge and Morrill. There was another case I 
can remember which went the same way. 

@. But you remember this one very eee 

A. Very well indeed, yes. 

Q. Well, then, as I figure that, there was fifteen cents in that 
ten dollars that wasn’t used in the institution, and that was for 
safety pins? 

zl. Isuppose those were used there. 

@. Then the whole of that money was spent in the institution, 
was it? 

A. Yes, sir; certainly. If I wanted safety pins I would have 
bought them out of my own pocket. 

@. Now, Mr. Ryerson, how many years were the National 
Construction Company working on Deer Island—how many 
seasons? 

A. While I was there, but one. 

One season ? 

Yes, sir: 

Do these two bills you have here cover the same time? 
Yes; this here is Mr. Piper’s. 

I know; but what is the first item ? 

From the second to the sixteenth. 

What is this one? 

That is from the first to the sixteenth. 

Which one has the more days on it? 

This one here. 

And more hours on it, are there not? 

Yes. 

Then what do the two show? 

That shows that Mr. Piper didn’t keep his account cor- 
rectly, or else it would have gone from the first to the sixteenth. 

@. Well, it shows either that Mr. Piper didn’t or that the other 
man didn’t? 

A. Well, that (referring to the company’s memorandum) is 
probably correct. 

@. Why? 

A. Because he has so many hours on it, and he wouldn’t be apt 
to make a mistake. 

Q@. That is the only way you know, because you suppose that 
one keeps it accurately and the other doesn’t. 

A. I know that isn’t accurate (referring to the farmer’s ac- 
count). 
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How do you know? 

Because that is (referring to the other one). 

How do you know that is? 

I had my suspicion that wasn’t correct. 

How do you know? 

IT don’t think that the Construction Company would be apt 
to send in a bill for more than they really had. 

@. Well, one covers one period and one another, doesn’t it? 

A. Thereis a difference of a day. I don’t know whether that 
day was Sunday or not. 

Q@. Well, if it was Sunday, that account given by the Construc- 
tion Company wouldn’t be right? 

ta Weay eSy sire 

@. Why -- would they work on Sunday ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, you have got a day’s difference here? 

A. From the first to the middle of the month. That takes in 
the whole time. 

(). But this one is from the second to the sixteenth? 

A. Yes, that probably was correct so far as the days were con- 
cerned. 

@. Now, the one given you by the farmer has another item, 
the sixteenth to the twenty-eighth, — I don’t see that on this one at 
all? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t send for that. I had enough when I got 
that. | 

@. So you really have more hours here from the farmer than 
you have from the Construction Company. 

Mr. Ritey. — How do you make that out? 

The Wirness. — Just the opposite. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) You have got an item on here for thirty- 
two hours that you haven’t got there? 

A. That is there, yes, — that is so. 

@. Now, Mr. Ryerson, how did you happen to get this? How 
did you happen to take this away from the island with you? 

A. It was a memorandum sent to me. 

Q. Didn’t you keep those memorandums on file in the office? 
No, sir. 

They were sent to you personally, not as clerk ? 

Yes, as clerk. 

Didn’t you keep these on file ? 

No, sir; never on file. 

Destroyed them as fast as. you received them? 

Yes, sir. Of course we kept a book. 

We are to understand, then, I suppose, from your conclu- 
that Mr. Piper, the farmer, was not an honest man? 

I didn’t say anything about that. 

Well, you didn’t call the attention of Mr. Gerrish to that? 
Not that I think of now. 

What is that? 

No, sir. It is for my own benefit I did this. 

And you didn’t call the attention of the commissioners to it? 
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A. I did speak to Dr. Newell about it. 

@. Wasn’t it a part of your duty to call those matters to the 
attention of your superiors, matters of that kind? 

A. Might have been. 

@. But you didn’t? 

A. No. 

@. And every month you made up your accounts for that 
month and sent them to the office ? 

a.nd CS, SIP: 

@. And you don’t know whether they were paid or not? 

A. No, I don’t. I presume they were. 

Q. What profit did you make on your coal? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. : 
@. You don’t know the purchasing prices or tbe selling prices? 

A. I think it was sold for about what it cost. 

@. Now, what do you base your thoughts on, that it was sold 
for what it was purchased? “What do you base your opinion on? 
Do you know anything about it? Did you ever see the bill? 

A. No, I don’t know anything about it. 

@. Didn’t the bills go through your hands for the coal? 

Ay NO, sir 

(. For the purchase of the coal? 

PORNO. Sir. 

Q. This night that they came back with ten men short, isn’t it 
a fact that the ‘* Putnam Bradlee ” was broken down that night? 

. I don’t know. 

@. Didn’t the ‘* Vigilant” go after them? 

A: Yes, sir. 

@. After the sixty? 

Ae: Y.e85? BIC: 

(@. And came back with fifty ? 

A. Oh, I don’t know whether they went after the sixty or not. 
I know they went back after the ten. I tell you that I know this 
only from hearsay, anyway. 

@. Well, what was your basis of: information — who told you 
this ? 

A. General talk on the island at the time. 

@. All hearsay — you didn’t see it yourself at all? 

A. I didn’t see it, no. I wish to correct, Mr. Curtis, one thing 
that I stated I didn’t know about. The bills for coal did come 
there from the parties who had the contract, were copied in the 
book and sent to the office of the commissioners. 

@. Then you do know what it cost? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you know what was received for it? 

A. Yes, sir; but I think there was not much difference. I can- 
not say now at all. 

@. You don’t recall the figures, do you? 

A. I don’t recall the figures. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Do I understand, Mr. Ryerson, 
that you kept the cash that was on the island? 

Yes, sir. 
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(). Was there a custom on the island of the officers coming in 
and borrowing money during the month and putting their notes 
there? 

A. Yes, sir; quite frequently. 

@. The superintendent used to do that? 

Asay eSesire 

Q. What was the largest amount he ever put his note in for? 

A. | don’t know, now. 

@. How often did he do that? 

A. Oh, not very often. 

Q. How often did Superintendent Gerrish do that? 

A. Oh, perhaps not more than two or three times. 

@. Was Superintendent Gerrish the first one there under this 
new commission ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Who was the first one? 

A. Colonel Whiton. 

(). Colonel Whiton? 

A. No, let’s see — I guess Geman was. Colonel Whiton was 
there previous to Mr. Gerrish’s coming there. 

@. Did Colonel Whiton go from the island to the House of 
Correction ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, didn’t he do that under the new commission ? 

No, sir; under the old Board. 

The old Board of Directors ? 

The old Board of Directors. 

Well, how often did you say that the present superintendent 
took cash out of the box and put his note in? 

A. I gave it to him at his request two or three times. 

(). Did he know you were in the habit of giving that to the 
other officers ? 

A. Why, yes. 

@. Well, how many officers during the month would be taking 
cash belonging to people on the island and using it and putting 
notes in the box against it. 

Mr. Procror. —I don’t understand that it belonged to the 
people on the island. I may be in error. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, you owned this money you 
used to lend? 

A. The city of Boston. This money was the amounts received 
from fines from the inmates and to be turned into the city treas- 
ury once in three months. It was kept on the island that length 
of time. 

@. Well, now, let us get at that. Under what authority did 
you keep the money on the island for three months that belonged 
to the county of Suffolk, the city of Boston,— under what 
authority ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. That is the custom — to keep the money? 

A.. Yes, sir. 

@. What months did you settle — four times during the vear, I 
presume ? 
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A. Four times. 

@. Quarterly — what months? 

A. April, July, October, and January. 

(). Then you gave the money of the city of Boston to the 
officers on the island and they put their notes in against it? 

A. I would frequently lend money that way. 

@. Well, how many officers used to do that a month? 

A. I, for one, very often. 

(. That is, you used to borrow yourself? 

A. Yes, sir; and put in my IO U. 

Q. Who else? 

A. I have lent it to —I couldn’t mention names. I remember 
one officer by the name of Baker—JI think I have let the deputy 
superintendent have some, and have let the superintendent. 

(. Ever let the chaplain have any? 

A. No, sir. 

@. He never borrowed? 

A, I don’t remember. 

@. Well, you did that when you first went there and kept on 
doing it to the time you left? 

A cany 6s, “sir: 

(). Did the superintendent ever have objection to that, ever call 
your attention to the fact that you were doing wrong or anything 
of that kind? 

A. Well, Mr. Gerrish and I had a few words about it at one 
time. 

@. Well, what was the matter? 

A, J had drawn $30 and I always was in the habit of putting 
in my slip of paper, an TOU. I had drawn $30 at one time 
and neglected to put it in, thought of it when I was up town, by 
the way, and when I came back he had discovered that fact and 
spoke to me about it, and told me not to do it again. I had 
always up to that time put a slip in, and always did after that. 
That time was simply a neglect on my part. 

(). Did Gerrish then give you orders not to allow any more of 
that thing on the island? 

As NO; sir: 

(. Did the superintendent after that time take money himself 
and put his I O U in? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Did the other officers do it? 

A. Yes, sir; it was customary, the same as any house I ever 
worked for, if I wanted money. 

(). What did the chaplain say to you when he asked you to buy 
the stock ? 

A. He simply told me it was a good thing and would realize 
considerable, as he thought, and I purchased it. 

(. Did he tell you the superintendent was interested in it? 

A. He told me that the superintendent bought some. 

(). How much did he tell you the superintendent bought? 

A. He didn’t tell me. 

@. Did he give you to understand that the superintendent de- 

sired you to buy some of it? 
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Q. Now, who weighed this coal that the contractors got? 

A Sometimes a prisoner, and sometimes a weigher and 
gauger. 

(. Well, what records did you have of the weight? 

A. Kept on a little memorandum book. 

@. Was the weight put in any day-book, or anything of that 
kind? 

A. I think not. 

@. Well, now, what part of the time did the prisoner do the 
weighing of the coal? 

aA. That was sometime before the present commission was there. 

@. Well, who did the weighing since the present commission 
came in? 

A. Well, one party by the name of Curley, fromthe South Bos- 
ton House of Correction. I think he was a weigher of the House 
of Correction — used to come over there and do it for us. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) I suppose you won’t buy any more 
stock from clergymen, will you, Mr. Ryerson? 

A. Not from a minister. 


Re—Direcr EXAMINATION. 


@. «By Mr. Ritey.) In regard to the stock, how came the 
chaplain to have it? 
The Lord only knows — I don’t. (Laughter. ) 
What were his duties — surely not those of stock broker? 
No, sir, he was chaplain. 
Well, what explanation did he give you for such conduct ? 
Wealth — wealth ahead, that is all. (Laughter.) 
2 Well, he was aman of God, with heaven ahead. (Laughter.) 
A. Yes, I know, but while be was on this earth he wanted to 
gain all he possibly could, probably. (laughter. ) 
(. Well, did he tell you who these stockholders were who 
formed the corporation ? 
Yes, sir. 
Who were they? 
Mr. Jackson was the president, I think. 
Who is Jackson? 
I don’t know who he is. 
It is an I]linois concern, isn’t it? 
. Illinois and Maine, too. It was in Maine originally, I 
think, and then chartered out in Illinois afterwards. 
How much was the amount of the capital stock ? 
Ten million dollars, I think. (Laughter. ) 
. At ten dollars per share? 
Yes, sir, —non-assessable. (Laughter.) 
Now, did the matrons down there buy the stock ? 
Yes, sir. 
How much did he sell in all — how much did he collect at 
the island ? 
A. | think somewhere in the neighborhood of $3,000. I might 
20 down half and would be sure then. 
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(). One thousand five hundred dollars at least? 

A. Yes, sir; $1,500 at least. 

@. Well, is this pious man there yet? (Laughter.) 

A. I think so. 

Is he the one to hem allusion was made last night about 
preaching the sermon, ‘* A house divided against itself cannot 
stand”? (Laughter. ) 

A. | heard the remark. He was the one, yes. 

Q. Now what are his duties down there? 

A. He has to attend services on Sundays, and visit the sick in 
the hospital, and attend funeral services of the Protestants, if 
they so desire, or before their death see them, and visit the sick 
as I have mentioned, —— any little act of that kind. 

@. What was his salary? 

A. Oh, he was also Superintendent of Schools at the House of 
Reformation. 

(). That is, over the boys? 

Vid GEERT 

@. And wasn’t he also teacher of music? 

A. Yes, sir; teacher of music. 

@. Now, what did his salary amount to? ‘Take all the salaries 
he received, what was the total? 

A. I think a little over $1,600. 

@. About $1,600, you say? 

es.) OS, SIT 

@. Andin addition to that, he was trying to make money on this 
stock ? 

A. Well, I suppose that was the case — I don’t know. 

(. Told you that everybody would get rich? 

A. He told me that I would, and I suppose he did others. 

Q). Kvidently, then, he was not one of the ministers described 
by the poet — ‘‘ passing rich at forty pounds a year.” (Laughter. ) 

A. J hope he is all right. 

@. What were the representations or inducements held out for 
the purchase of this stock ? 

A. That it would come up about the same as the Bell Telephone 
did (laughter). I have very rarely mentioned the thing since it 
happened. I don’t care to talk about it at all. I was beat. 
(Laughter. ) 

(). That is, because instead of going up it went down? 

A. Yes, it did, I am sorry to say. 

@. When Mr. Curtis was questioning you, reference was made 
to $66, and you said you could explain that, and then he stopped 
you. What did you have in mind? 

A. That that I have just told Mr. Lomasney. 

(). Tell us what you know — what was that? 

That I just told Mr. Lomasney. 

Q. Oh, that is what you had in mind, was it? 

wa. Yes, sir. 

You spoke about a system of borrowing money — you spoke 
about lending and borrowing money ? 

Win ny 68, Sir: 
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(). No interest was charged, I presume? 

A, Oh. no, —no indeed.» Why, it was simply the same as if I 
was working for you or any other man, and my pay came weekly 
or monthly, and I would just ask for an advance. 

Q. (By the Cnarrman.) Mr. Ryerson, one question I would 
like to ask in relation to that money which these people drew in 
advance — did you at any time loan them money more than the 
amount of their wages ? 

A. No, sir; and never loaned them more than what was due 
them — never. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I would like to ask one question. 
Was there ever any controversy over there with the inmates, they 
claiming that they left more money than they got —that is, when 
going out finding fault and saying that they had left more money 
there that they received? 

A. Yes, repeatedly. 

@. Now, how many cases of that kind occurred ? 

A. Quite a number. It happened very often. I don’t know 
how many times. 

Q. What was the amount involved? 

A. Oh, a few cents. 

@. Nothing over that? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

(By Mr. Curtis.) “Mr. Ryerson, how do you account for 
their continual complaints about those small amounts ? 

A. LTaccount for it on account of the condition they were in 
when they came there and they didn’t know what they left. 


Otis K. Neweiti, M.D. — Resumed. 


Cross-examination continued from last hearing. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor. ) Dr. Newell, I believe you were saying 
last evening, at the time of the recess or adjournment, that con- 
victs were taken to Long Island to work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

In large numbers? 

VY ess\ sir, 

They were taken to work on the farm, were they not? 
Sometimes. 

Weren't they as a rule? 

No, sir. 

As a rule they were taken to work on what? 

Well, most of the work that was done during my time there 
was work on excavation for the new buildings that were to come. 

(@. Well, perhaps I wasn’t accurate in my statement —- they 
were taken over to work on the land? 

A. Yes, sir; they were taken over to do the work. 

@. And for the city of Boston? 

A. No, sir; I won’t say that. They were taken over there to 
work on the hospital which was contracted for and was to be 
built there, and the arrangement was made that they were to do 
the excavating there. 
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Well, the commissioners were to do the excavating? 

Wes) sir 

That had nothing to do with the contracts ? 

Not as far as I know. 

Well, don’t you know it had nothing whatever to with the 
contract? 

A. Nothing that I knew of. I understood that that arrange- 
ment was made. 

@. Well, I want you to go further than that, 1f you can. Don’t 
you know that the public institution commissioners were to fur- 
nish the contractors a foundation or cellar all excavated ? 

A. I know the commissioners never discussed that, that it was 
never brought before them, but it was done. 

Q. Well, didn’t you take the trouble to inquire what the trouble 
was? 

A. Oh, I inquired all about it. 

@. And you found the city, or the Board of Commissioners, 
digging the cellar? 

A. I found that Dr. Jenks made an arrangement, of his own 
idea, and without consent or authority of anybody else. It suited 
him. 

@. When did you find out that Dr. Jenks made the arrangement 
on his own responsibility ? 

A. When those things were being done. 

(). Can you tell me: 4 

A. I cannot tell you the date. As I say, there were thousands 
of dates. It was at the time the contract was made for that 
hospital. 

(). Haven’t you any idea of the dates? 

A. Well, there was such a long period during which that hos- 
pital was built that I wouldn’t attempt to give the necessary dates. 
It is all a matter of record. 

(J. I suppose they dug the cellar first? 

A. Yes, sir, they did. That is one instance. 

(). Well, can’t you tell when the hospital was begun? 

A. No, | haven’t fixed that date in my mind. 

@. Wasn't it during the spring that you first took office ? 

A. No, it was later on, I think. 

@. (By the CHatrman.) Mr. Witness, I want to ask you 
whether you read the contract made by the Board of Commission- 
ers with the parties who were to build the buildings down there ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You did not read them? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You knew there were contracts, or supposed there were 
contracts ? 

A. The first I knew of it a contract was made and the plans 
were arranged, and that was done, as far as I could see, by 
the chairman of the Board. It was never discussed im detail by 
the Board, never brought to the Board in detail. 

@ (By Mr. Procror.) What I want to get at is— you took 
office in April, 1891? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, doctor, how long after that was it that you learned 
that Dr. Jenks had made some contract unknown to you with 
respect to the building of a hospital? 

A. I didn’t say he had made the contract unknown to me. 

@. Then he didn’t make it unknown to you? 

A. Well, the details of the arrangement, for instance as to ex- 
cavation. 

@. But the excavation was to be done by the people from Deer 
Island, by the city of Boston? 

A. You say it was to be done by the city of Boston. How that 
arrangement was made I don’t know, because it was made without 
consulting the commission. 

(@). Did you inquire of Dr. Jenks about it? 

A. Oh, we talked about it, and I didn’t raise any objections to 
it. There were too many things— people dying there from want, 
neglect, and suffering, and other things—too many of those 
things to bother about a little detail of that sort concerning a few 
prisoners. 

@. Then you don’t make any complaint about that, do you, at 
all? 

A. Not at all — that doesn’t amount to so much as some other 
things. 

@. Then you do think, in reference to excavation, that it was 
a proper thing to bring convicts over to dig the cellar? 

A. Well, it may have been a proper thing. : 

@. Now, don’t you know that an opinion was asked of the Cor- 
poration Counsel as to whether it was a proper thing to take con- 
victs from Deer Island to Long Island for the purpose of working 
there ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know it. I think very likely it was asked. 
I think very likely Dr. Jenks may have consulted him on it. 

@. Don’t you know that the opinion was asked, and that the 
answer was given that there was no objection to it? 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember that. I know of the discus- 
sion. 

(). Do you say it was not so? 

A. ‘No. 

@. Then you cannot say, as far as taking convicts to Long 
Island was concerned, to work on the land, that there was any- 
thing improper about it? 

A. I cannot say that that was wholly improper, if they were 
returned at night. ‘There was an opinion on that. 

(). Then the objection you made was failure to return them? 

A. Oh, I made no objection to that labor at all. If it was 
proper for the city of Boston to do that with convicts instead of 
giving them other employment, for the few dollars the city would 
gain out of it, IL had no objection to make to it. Wiser people 
than I seemed to approve of it. I made no objection to it. It 
seems, as I say, a trifling matter compared with more serious evils. 

(. You have already stated that a number of times; we shall 
only waste time by reiteration. | 
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(A Spectator.) Say yes or no. 

(Mr. Procror.) Thank you. 

@. Let me refresh you recollection, doctor. You voted, I 
believe you stated last evening, for Chairman Jenks in July or 
June — well, May 4, it was, wasn’t it? 

A. Sometime about then. As I say, I never try to remember 
dates. I think it is a bad habit. It encumbers the brain with 
something that should be a matter of record, and prevents your 
keeping in mind other things. I nevertry to remember dates. It 
is there, I think, recorded — the vote at that time. 

@. Now, at the time you and Mr. Devlin were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft rules for the guidance of the Board — that was 
in July, wasn’t it? 

A. Therules were accepted, I think, early in July, so it was 
probably a week or two before that, at the earliest. 

(J). This is really the first time you have admitted that the rules 
were accepted, isn’t it? 

A. Oh, no, sir. I say there were no rules for conducting the 
business of that Board until it was insisted upon, until their adop- 
tion was recommended by a sub-committee consisting of Mr. Dev- 
lin and myself. 

@. Yes, you have told us about that. Now, I see by your 
report, the Third Annual Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions for the year 1891, that you say that ground was broken 
on Long Island in October, 1891? 

Aue a) €Sy,Sif: 

@. Does that refresh your recollection ? 

A. I should say that that was about the time, probably. 

@. That was after you had elected Dr. Jenks chairman, and 
after you had made the rules and put them on the records for the 
management of the business ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, so far as any arrangement was made by Dr Jenks, 
you constituted him in your rules as the representative of your 
Board, did you not? 

A. Constituted him a representative ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Yes, sir, as chairman. 

@. With authority to act for the Board? 

A. With authority to act for the Board, yes, sir. 

@. And to represent the Board ? 

A. As chairman of the Board, and on special occasions to rep- 
resent the Board as chairman, always. 

(). Yes, sir,— you made him your representative ? 

A. Yes, sir; but we didn’t allow him to do things without 
bringing them before the Board. He didn’t bring that matter 
before the Board, like many others. We didn’t object to it 
particularly. 

@. You didn’t object? 

zl. No, didn’t object to its being done there, as I have stated. 

@. You don’t make any objection to it now, as I understand it? 

A. No, sir. 
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(@). Now, you said, I believe, that some officer didn’t return a 
dozeu or more convicts one night. Do you know of more than 
one occasion when a gang of men was left at Long Island over 
night? 

we No, sir. 

Q. This is the only occasion during your encumbency of office, 
isn’t it? 

in OY 6S,/ Sir. : 

(). The only one? } 

A. That is the only occasion I knew of. 

@. Well, don’t tell us what you didn’t know of. 

A. Well, I will tell you what I do know of. If you want in- 
formation I will give it to you. 

(J. You learned that the steamer ‘‘ Bradlee” broke down, 
didn’t you? 

A. No, sir 1 didn’t. 

(). This is the first you heard of it? 

A. his is the first IT have heard of that excuse, yes. 

(. Well, you hear it now. 

eA isk heat the statement —it has nothing to do with that 
condition. 

Q. Well, don’t you know that they went over with the 
‘Vioilant,” and took sixty of them from Long Island to Deer 
Island? 

A. I don’t know anything about that. I will tell you all I 
know about that circumstance. 

@. Pardon me-—-answer wy question. We will get along 
better. Did you know that? 

A... No, sir: 

@. You didn’t know that? 

A. I know the ‘+ Vigilant” went over afterwards and brought 
back the other men, the ones that were left. 

@. ‘Then they didn’t stay over might, did they ? 

A. Oh, no, those men didn’t stay over night. 

Q. Sure about that? 

A. Well, Iam sure of the aibrmacne It came to me when I 
was investigating, among other things. 

@. Well, did you say anything about that the other day — 
about the steamer going over for the additional number ? 

A. No, I don’t know that I did. 

@. You left that out, did you? 

A. I didn’t state it. 

(). But you knew it, didn’t you? 

A. 1 knew that the ten men were sent for, yes, sir. 

@. You knew, then, that the statement which you made was 
not exact, didn’t you? 

A. I knew it wasn’t full. 

(). Why did you leave that out? 

Al. Why, because there were so many other things to say and 
that can be so well proven by other witnesses who will testify, and 
I knew there couldn’t be any possible way to disprove it, that I 
didn’t desire to waste the time of this committee. 
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(Q. That is your excuse? 

A. My excuse, yes, sir. 

(). Did you not state that 70 or 72 men were taken over in the 
morning in charge of an officer, and only 60 of them returned at 
night ? 

pio.) Gay. Site 

@. And you now say that you knew at that time that the other 
ten were returned that same night, that you knew it at the time 
you made the statement? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you left it out simply on account of the time of the 
tribunal? 

A. No —I meant to state that fact, and I supposed I did. 

@. You omitted it? 

A. I couldn’t say until I read the testimony. 

@. You don’t know? 

A. I don’t remember whether I did or not. 

@. Don’t you remember what you said the first evening here? 
A. Not all— most of what I said. 

@. Then the excuse which you choose to give for omitting to 
make the statement is because it would take time of the committee, 
isn’t it? 

A. I will state the truth, if vou will give me a chance to. 

@. I will give you a chance — don’t forget about that. 

A. I thought that the questions by Mr. Riley, or whoever 
asked me, brought out that fact, and I made my statements as 
quickly and talked as rapidly as I could at that first hearing, so 
as to say as much as I could while I had a chance. I tried to 
state the fact that an officer whom I knew was a drunken officer 
and drunk when he did that, took over seventy-two men and only 
brought back sixty. I meant to state what is perhaps also of 
equal importance, that the other men who were left there were 
sent over afterwards, that another officer was sent for them, 
because this drunken officer was incapacitated, and that officer 
found them and brought them back, as I understood, in the 
‘¢ Vigilant,” which they borrowed from the Board of Health, as they 
often did when they had no boat for emergencies of that kind. 

@. That is your explanation ? 

A. Yes, sir; and it has no relation to the people being kept 
there at night. It was an accident, because the officer was 
drunk, I suppose. 

@. You didn’t state that it was an accident in your direct ex- 
amination, did you? 

A. I didn’t say it was an accident. It was done because the 
officer was drunk and couldn’t look after the men. 

@. Do you say it was an accident now, or not? 

A. No; that is incorrect. 

@. So you modify that statement ? 

A. Yes, sir. It was owing to the drunkenness of the oflicer 
having them in charge. 

@. Who was the oflicer? 

A. Officer Stanwood. 
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@. I believe you said they gave him a vacation ? 

A. That is what I understood — he had a vacation and came 
back. 

(. From whom did you understand that? 

A. Officers of the institution. 

Q. Who? | 

A. Various officers of the institution. 

@. Well, name one. 

A. Mr. Marshall, Mr. Upton. 

(). Let us see — Upton is present here as a witness, isn’t he? 

A. He will be, I hope. 

@. He was one of those who-departed with you? 

A. He was one of those who, after fourteen years of faithful 
service, was removed by the Mayor. 

@. Well, he departed, so I am correct. 

Ald. Harty. — TJ think the answers ought to be responsive to 
the questions. It is volunteer testimony, and irresponsive answers 
are not fair. We have conducted this hearing pretty nearly on 
legal lines, and we want the truth, and we want proper answers. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, doctor, I think you said some- 
thing about gambling? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You said it was the regular habit of those prisoners from 
Deer Island to leave their work at various times and go in and 
gamble with the paupers and play cards with them and gamble 
with little tobacco plugs that they would cut up for stakes? 

ies, sls 

@. From whom did you get that information ? 

A. From the officer in charge of them, and from Superintendent 
Galvin, of the institution. 

@. Well, this was during Superintendent Galvin’s time at Long 
Island ? 

A. Yes, sir, was never there during any other superintendent’s 
time. ) 

@. You never saw any of this yourself? 

A. Yes, sir, I did—saw it with my own eyes on two different 
occasions. 

@. When? 

A. J ascertained it in going around to the institutions first my- 
self, and then I found the same thing when I was conducting 
around the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, and they 
saw it, too. 

@. Well, did you stop it? 

A. Yes, sir; as well as I could. 

@. Well, did you stop it the first time when you saw it? 

A. J ordered the superintendent to stop it at once. 

@. Well, did he? 

A. He did it, as far as he could. 

@. Well, do you mean that he couldn’t stop it? 

21S es, Sir 

(@. And you stood there, and saw that he couldn’t stop it? 

A, Oh, he could stop it then——we both stopped it then. He 
ordered the men to get out of the place. 
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@. And the other time, did you stop it? 

A. Yes,’sir. 

@. When the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, was 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir; but couldn’t stop it quick enough to prevent their 
seeing it. 

@. You didn’t try? 

A. I would have tried then if I could have done it. I wouldn’t 
have had them see that because there was enough else. 

(). People playing cards for tobacco? 

A. Yes, sir; prisoners and paupers in the act of playing cards 
for tobacco. 

(Q. Now, is what you mean in what you have said this — that 
the chairman directed the Board? 

A. I couldn’t put it as briefly as that. That wouldn’t cover the 


ground — a statement like that. I would want a fair chance to 
put it in writing, and then I could get it just right —if the com- 


mittee want to know what I think about it. 

@. You have had since February 5, 1891, to put it in writing, 
haven’t you? 

A. No, sir: 

(). Have you been so busy that you couldn’t? 

A. I tried two years ago to put it in writing and was refused 
the opportunity, and after I was then refused the opportunity to 
put it in writing I have tried at various times since. I came here 
because the committee wanted me to come. [am not anxious to 
have it on my mind more than two years longer, if I can get rid 
of it. 

(@. You seem to be getting rid of it. Now, in regard to this 
playing cards with plugs of tobacco, with the knowledge of the 
superintendent, you say that it was brought before the Board, and 
that Mr. Devlin agreed with you that it should be stopped? 

AEG Oie: ; 

@. But you don’t remember what Dr. Jenks did say about it? 

A. No, I don’t remember what he said about it. He didn’t 
think it was of much importance. 

@. You cannot say that he made opposition ? 

A. I cannot say that he made opposition, but he didn’t think 
it amounted to much, expressed himself in words to that effect. 
It had always gone on since he had charge of things. 

@. Did he say that? 

A. I knew that. 

(). Did he say that? 

A. No, but he implied that it wasn’t a matter of importance, 
mixing in the paupers that way. 

(). Did you present any formal vote to the Board to stop that? 

A. I don’t remember. If I remember correctly, [ think it was 
allowed that I might give directions personally the next time I 
went down, to Mr. Galvin, and I spoke to him about it, and, as 
far as I knew, the thing never happened after that time. 

(). Well, you never took trouble to find out after that? 

A. Oh, yes, sir: I took trouble and got nothing for my trouble 
— didn’t find it after that. 
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@. You found nothing of the kind occur afterwards ? 

A. Not of that sort, not in that place. 

Q. Well, you stopped it, didn’t you? 

A. Oh, I didn’t stop it. 

@. Well, was it stopped? 

A. As far as I knew it was stopped. 

@. Now, brother Riley asked you if if was stopped, and you 
SAldisiStENO Sit 

‘© Q. Now, will you tell this committee why it was not stopped ? 

‘¢ A. Well, why it was not stopped was because any order from a 
commissioner that did not come from Dr. Jenks, as far as I ever 
found out, was disregarded in the institutions, unless it went as a 
formal, written vote of the Board.” 

Agi aX 08). 810; | 

@. You wish to modify your direct testimony ? 

A. Not a bit — that was absolutely correct. 

(). That it wasn’t stopped ? 

A. That is correct —that it wasn’t stopped at the first of its 
being discovered. That is my answer to Mr. Riley’s question. 

@. Well, you wish to modify that? 

A. Yes, sir; I wish to make that statement clear, if I am 
given an opportunity. Iam telling the truth here, and I am not 
trying to pervert it. 

@. Oh, Lam not saying anything about your not telling the trath. 

A. Well, finally the result of agitating the thing was to stop it. 

@. Then you wish to modify that statement you made the 
other evening, that it wasn’t stopped ? 

A. I wish to say that it wasn’t stopped until repeated occasions 
and its finally being discussed in the Board, and then Mr. Galvin’s 
being told about it, and the reason that he couldn’t stop it being 
stated to be because there was no one but this officer to look after 
the prisoners, and the officer was outside the place, as far as I saw, 
until the time for the boat to go. 

(. Will you be kind enough to tell us, before I leave that, 
what time in the day it was that you saw these men playing cards 
for plugs of tobacco? 

A. Yes, sir; | will tell you as nearly as I can. It was the 
time intervening between the time they left their work to get ready 
and were waiting to form into line to go down to the boat. It was 
their regular habit. 

@. I only asked you the time — just give us the time. 

A. Between the time when they left their work, which they did 
at different times, and went in there to sit down and do as they 
pleased, between the time when they left their work and went to 
the boat. 

Q. Iam asking you, doctor, for the times when you saw them, 
that is all. 

A. The time that I saw them first was sometime before the 
boat left on which they went back. 

(. Can you give us the time? 

A. Between the time the boat comes there, we will say three 

@. The time of day, I mean. 
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@. (By the Cuarrman.) By the clock, doctor. 

A. Well, witbin an hour or two preceding the time the ‘J. 
Putnam Bradlee ” arrived at the wharf there to take the prisoners 
back to Deer Island. 

@. You don’t know what time that was? 

A. Might have been four o’clock, but I won’t state within half 
an bour. 

@. Well, tne second time you were there, with the State 
Board? 

A. The second time — that was the morning or the middle of 
the day, and the prisoners I then found were the ones who were 
practically boarders in the institution, and who were doing work 
on the farm and in various places. 

@. How many? 

A. I don’t know. I recognized at least two or three of them 
by their clothing, and I then asked them — in fact, asked Mr. 
Galvin first, and he didn’t realize that there were prisoners in with 
these men then. 

(). He didn’t know there were prisoners there with the in- 
mates? 

A. He said he didn’t until I found them there then. Of course, 
he had no way of knowing that they were in this place. 

@. And you say they were continuous boarders there? 

A. Yes, sir, these prisoners. 

Q. How many? 

A. Qh, there were two or three at that time, I think. They 
were men who were stopping on the island. 

@. How do you know they were continuous boarders ? 

«1. Because they were there at that time in the day when they 
could not be there any other way, and they told me they were. 

(). Do you mean to say your information comes simply from 
the fact that you saw men playing cards one day, and from the 
time of day you saw them you knew they were continuous board- 
ers from that one fact? 

A. Yes, sir. Mr. Galvin told me they were prisoners on the 
island then. 

@. Then it isn’t because of the particular time of day — it is 
because Mr. Galvin told you? 

A. Well, because of the time of day I knew they must be, 
because outside men only came there at another time in the day. 

@. [understand ; but it was because Mr. Galvin told you they 
were continuous boarders that you knew it? 

A. He didn’t use the term ‘* continuous boarders.” I knew it. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He told me they were prisoners. 

@. But that means nothing, because there were prisoners at 
Deer Island, too. Now, what is there to lead you to suppose that 
those men were, as you say, continuous boarders ? 

A. Well, I knew it from finding them there at that time of day, 
that there would be no other reason?for their being there, and I 
asked Mr. Galvin about*it, and he told me they were some men 
who were there permanently. 
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@. Oh, he said they were there permanently ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Used those words? 

A. Not those very words, but words to that effect. 

Q. Give us more nearly his words. 

A. He said they were men who were staying there — that is 
all. 

Q. Well, you didn’t know from that that they didn’t go home 
at night, I suppose? 

A. Oh, I knew there were lots of others who didn’t go home at 
night — as many as seventeen different men I counted at one time 
that weren't going home at night. 

@. How did you know that? 

A. Mr. Galvin told me that. 

Q. Told you that seventeen men were staying there perma- 
nently, did he? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know the date of that? 

ASE Nostsir. 

@. Was it early in your term, or late? 

A. It was at various times in the term. It was until the dis- 
cussion in the Board. 

@. I am talking now about a particular occasion when Mr. 
Galvin told you there were seventeen men staying there. Now, 
let us have that date, if you can give it. 

A. I don’t remember it. 

@. Don’t remember whether it was in the early spring, autumn, 
or early winter. 

dl. Oh, sometime probably in the middle of the ten months I 
was there. 

@). In the fall? 

A. Yes, in the fall. 

@. Very well. You told us last night about two men, a mason 
and a carpenter, who were at work for McNeil Brothers on the 
hospital ? | 

A. A mason and a hod-carrier. 

@. I think you did say a hod-carrier. 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). You know they were at work for McNeil? 

Arn Y 66, Usiri 

@. How did you know it? 

A. Because they told me so, and the deputy there told me so, 
and I was told what they were being paid. JI knew they were 
prisoners by their clothing. 

Do you knew what these men’s names were ? 

A. I knew the name of one of them. 

Q. What? 

A. Casey 

@. Well, was he the mason or the hod-carrier? 

A, He was the hod-carrier. 

@. Well, did he go home nights? 

As ANo, sir. 
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@. Do you know whether they were at work for the superin- 
tendent at Long Island, or for McNeil Brothers? 

A. McNeil Brothers. 

@. And that is because Casey told you so? 

A. Well, the mason I saw working, doing brickwork on the 
chimneys on the building, was working for Mr. McNeil, and he 
told me so. 

@. Casey told you so? 

A. No, sir; the hod-carrier didn’t. He told me that he was 
working for McNeil on the building, and told me what he was 
being paid. 

@. Can you give us what it was? 

A. Well, I have got a note-book that will tell you. I wrote it 
in at that time, the day I was there. 


The committee voted at 6.07 o’clock P.M. to take recess 
until 7.30 o’clock P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Dr. Otis K. NEWELL. — Resumed. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) You were attempting to fix some date 
from a memoranduw book, doctor, at the time that the committee 
arose ? 

A. Yes, sir; not a date, Mr. Proctor, but the facts as to wages, 
etc., and the name of the man whom I found working there. 

Q. What man? 

A. One of the men I found working for McNeil on the build- 
ing. 

You mean Casey? 

Yes ; Casey. 

You told us that before lunch. 

I had forgotten it. 

What was the other man’s name? 

I didn’t put that down. 

lasked you for the dates when they were at work there. 
Arai you able to give us that? 

A. Let me see — not the exact date. (Examining memoran- 
dum book.) I think it was about November 11-——- probably the 
10th or 11th. 

@. What memorandum is that that you are examining, doctor? 

A. This is a memorandum book of my own that I kept during 
the time I was on the commission. 

@. It was kept during the time you were on the commission ? 

Aly 68, Sir. 

@. How much work did those two men, Casey and his compan- 
ion, do for McNeil Brothers down there on the new hospital ? 

A. I don’t kuow. 

@. How many times did you see them there? 
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Once. 

Only once? 

Yes, sir. 

And that was in the month of November? 

Yes, sir; I think sometime in November. _ I have the facts 


here i in regard to the wages paid, and the board, etc. 


OhOhOhOnonono 
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What were the wages paid? 

Casey was paid the first week $1.60. 

By whom ? 

I don’t know. ‘That is what he told me. 

Well, that is what Casey told you, then? 

ese asirs 

And all you know about it is what he told you? 
SET VSP 

Did you ever go and speak to McNeil about it? 
No. sir. He was not on the island at the time. 
Did you ever go to speak to him about it? 

No, sir. 

So that all you have to rely upon is the statement of one 


The statement of one Casey ; yes, sir. 


You didn’t ask the other man what he was getting, did you? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you take a memorandum of it? 

No, sir. 

Did you ask him the same time? 

Yes, sir. 

You made a memorandum of what Casey was getting, but 


not what his companion was getting? 


ae 


Yes. When [ got Casey, Phat was all I wanted. Iremem- 


ber about what the Gihot man got, though. 


SOHLOLOKOLOLO® 


I see — without the aid of ie momorandtnn? 

Yes, sir. 

What was it? 

$3 a week, he told me he was getting. 

You didn’t take his name? 

No, sir. 

Did you ever bring that to the attention of the Board? 
Yes, sir. 

Was there ever a formal vote about it? 

No, sir; not that I remember of. 

You never made a formal motion in regard to it at a meeting 


of thé Board? 


A. 


time. 


No, sir; I objected to it, and it stopped right off at that 
In fact, if I hadn’t discovered it accidentally I might never 


have known anything about it. 


Q. 
i: 


You found that they were employing how many? 
Two was all I saw. ‘They may have been employing a 


dozen. 


Q. 
A. 


Q. 


Did you ever investigate that any further? 
es, Sif: 
Did you find that they were employing more? 
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I found that they were trying to. 

You found that they were not doing it? 

I found that they were trying to. 

You found that they were not doing it? 

I found that they were trying to employ more men. 
Do you refuse to answer my question ? 

No, sir; I will answer it. 

(The stenographer read the last question: ‘‘ You found that 
they were not doing it?”’) 

Q. Isn’t that so? 

A. At that time I found they were doing it. 

@. And then, on further investigation, you never found other 
men? 

A. I found that they were trying to. 

@. My question is this: You say you found two men there 
working for McNeil. I now ask you if that was not all that were 
employed by McNeil Brothers on the hospital building ? 

A. I think it was — all that I know of. 

@. Very well; that is what I am trying to get at. Now, the 
city agreed to make the excavation down there, any way, didn’t 
it? 

A. I think the Department of Public tnstitutions agreed to do 
that. 

Q@. And that was before the contract was made at all? 

A. I don’t know about that. Well, no, it could not have been 
before the contract was made and before the plans for the hospi- 
tal were made, because they would not bave made the excavations 
without knowing what the plans for the hospital were. 

@. But it formed no part of the contract for building the 
hospital ? 

A. I think that was separate from it. That was the object of 
doing it — to save the cost of the contractor’s employees. 

@. Now, doctor, in regard to the treatment of dead bodies on 
Long Island, you testified in regard to that the first evening you 
were on the stand? 

A. AYES. 4elr. 

(). Mr. Galvin was superintendent there at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You said that in August, I think, you found two _ bodies 
there, one of which had been in a shed or building for six days 
and the other for twelve days. That was in August? 

A. No, I didn’t say that was in August. 

@. What month was it? 

A. I don’t know. I can tell you by referring to this book. 

@. Oh, very well. If you have anything to assist your mem- 
ory, let us have it. 

A. I always do have on dates. 

(J. You haven’t given me one single date yet, except the date 
when you took oflice, and the date when you were removed. 

A. Well, I say I don’t try to remember dates. Facts are all 
that I remember. 

@. Well, let us have it from the book, if you have it. 
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A. (Examining book.) I will read you the note that I made. 
(). No; I asked you for the date. That is all I asked you for. 
A. ‘November. 12. 

@. You found two bodies there, one six days and the other 
twelve days? 

ee ess Soil, 

(). Now, you stated, I believe, that there was also a body found 
in the same place which you say had been there nineteen days dur- 
ing the month of August. 

A. I stated that one body had been there nineteen days, and 
that was in the month of August; yes, sir. 

@. Was there more than one body in the receptacle at the gute 
you saw that one there? 

A. No, sir; as far as I know that was the only one. 

(). How many times did you see that? 

A. Never but that time. I ascertained the fact there. I 
didn’t see the body. 

@. Oh, you didn’t see it? 

A. I saw the coffin, and the deputy told me the length of time ; 
and the odor was apparent. 

@. Who told you it had been there pineteen days? 

A. The deputy. 

(. Who was he? 

A. A man who had just come. 

(. Well, if he had just come, how could he know? 

A. He knew what was told him; and it smelt as though it had 
been there nineteen days. 

@. You couldn’t tell that a body had been there nineteen days 
simply by the smell, could you? 

A. Yes, I would come very near it. 

@. You are an expert on that, then? 

A. Yes, sir, if I am on anything. 

@. Then, the best you can testify to is that a new deputy —and - 
you could not say that he had been there nineteen days himself — 
said to you that somebody told him that that body had been there 
nineteen days? 

A. Well, I am willing to leave it that way. 

Q. What was his name? 

A. His name was Geary. 

(. You brought that to the attention of the Board? 

A. Oh, I don’t know that I did. There were so many instances 
of it that I don’t suppose I brought that particular case to their 
attention. 

@. I find in your testimony the other evening : 

‘© @. Did you bring that to the attention of the Board? 

FB Boake Pi fh 

‘© @. What was done? 

‘“ A. Well, the thing was discussed and objected to in one way 
or another.” 

A. Well, that is right. 

@. Your memory is refreshed, isn’t it? 

A. No; my memory isn’t refreshed. It doesn’t need to be. I 
stated that as a general fact, to save the time of the committee. 
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@. You didn’t state anything that wasn’t so to save the time of 
the committee, did you? 

A. No, but I made a statement in regard to three dead bodies. 
Now, you need not try to pin me down. 

@. That is what I am here for? 

A. Well, I suppose that it may be. 

@. (Reading.) ‘* But what did the Board do in reference to 
the condition that you found ? 

‘¢ A. Refused to do anything.” 

A. Oh, yes; refused to do anything. 

(). (Reading.) ‘: We discussed it, and Mr. Devlin and I both 
agreed that it ought to be changed ; but nothing was done.” ‘That 
is, you had a majority of the Board, but you didn’t change it? 

A. Well, we changed it as fast as we could. I ordered, with 
the consent of the Board — 

(). Then you had the consent of the Board? 

A. For the time being; yes. 

@. You are sure of that? 

A. Yes, I am sure of that. 

@. (Reading.) ‘*@. Was that the vote of the Board? 

‘¢ A. The Board didn’t take any vote upon it except that two 
members of the Board agreed that such a place ought to be pro- 
vided; and the member who controlled the Board” —so_ the 
doctor controlled the Board at that time, did he? 

A. Tried to, the best he could. 

@. (Continuing reading) — ‘‘and the member who controlled 
the Board said he didn’t think it was necessary.” You also say 
that nothing was done about it. Do you wish to modify that 
statement ? 

A. No, sir; I will leave that just as it is, and I will explain it 
in detail if you wish. I did in my testimony later on. 

@. Now, you said that you brought it to the attention of the 
superintendent, and that he said it was too bad, and then the 
question was asked you, ‘‘ Why was it done?” and you said: 
‘* Well, because Dr. Jenks said he thought it was good enough.”’ 
Yes, sir. 

That is the way you want to leave that? 

Yes, sir. 

You don’t want to modify that in any particular? 

A. Not in any particular. It was evident enough to me. 
Whose neglect was that? 

A. Was what? 

(). Leaving the dead body nineteen days in the shed? 

A. Well, that would be hard to say. That was the neglect of 
not having sufficient employees to look after it — the neglect of 
the system 

(@. Where do you put the neglect ? 

A. On the whole system. 

@. But you can’t put it on the whole system, because you 
certainly don’t mean to say that it takes the whole system to bury 
one body? 

A. Yes, it takes a very intricate system to bury it properly. 
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(). You didn’t testify that way the other evening. 

A. Well, I would like to hear the part read that you want me 
to talk about. 

@. You were asked whose neglect it was. (Reading): ‘* You 
think they were kept there through neglect?” 

ins Why, the whole thing was neg lect. ‘There was no decency 
in the way the bodies were ‘kept. 

@. Who was to blame for keeping the bodies nineteen days in. 
that shed in August? 

A. Well, the people can say in regard to that as well as I can. 

@. Well, who was it? 

nie officers i in charge, directly. 

@. Who was it? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t know that any one had charge of 
those things. I don’t know who had charge. 

Didn't anybody have charge of the island ? 

There was a superintendent on the island. 

Did he know about it? 

Of course he knew about it. 

Did you order the body buried ? 

No, sir, I didn’t. 

You were a part of the whole system. You had charge of 
the institutions. anid you didn’t order a body buried which you say 
had been there in August nineteen days? 

A. I said that that thing should be attended to. I supposed it 
was afterwards. Any neglect of this kind when you came upon it 
was generally remedied for a little while, and then you found it in 
the same condition again. ‘The superintendent could not attend to 
all these things which he had to do and also be a grave-digger. 

(. Well, did you or did you not order that thing attended to? 

A. I always told whoever happened to be there when I found 
anything like that, to see that that thing was attended to; but 
they had nothing to do with. They had no proper means of 
looking after them. 

@. Well, now, will you answer my question? Did you ever tell 
anybody to bury that dead body? 

Mr. Ritey. — Why should it be necessary for him to say so? 

Mr. Procror. — Because I ask him. 

Mr. Rirry. — Common decency would seem to be enough to 
compel the body to be buried. 

Well, did you order that body buried? 

Yes, sir. 

Didn’t you say a moment ago that you didn’t? 

No, sir, I didn’t. 

Do you change that? 

No sir; I change nothing. 

Do you wish to take that back? 

I will take nothing back. I will let my testimony go in, 
and you can use it as you please. 

(). Well, now, Dr. Jenks said the place was good enough ? 

A. Yes, sir; that it answered the purpose. 

(). Do you know what attempts Dr. Jenks had been making to 
have that sort of thing remedied? 
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A. I heard what he said. 

@. Do you know the attempts which Dr. Jenks had been mak- 
ing to have that sort of thing remedied ? 

A. No, I don’t. It could have been remedied by any man with 
a few dollars and a little common sense. 

Mr. Procror. — Now, I wish to read a quotation from the First 


Annual Report of the Commissioners of Public Institutions for 
1889. 


Mr. Ritey.— In what respect ? 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, I am going to read it in as a question. 

Mr.- Rinny. — Well, all right, if it isn’t too long. 

Q. (By Mr. PROCTOR.) Did you ever read the report for 1889? 

A. Ihave read every report that was ever published. 

@. Then, you have read this — you may remain standing where 
you are, doctor. 

Ald. Hart. — Mr. Chairman, if Dr. Newell would rather sit 
down and testify, I move that he be allowed to do so. 


Mr. Procror. — I have no objection to that, 

The Wirness. — Oh, no, thank you. I thought that he was 
going to read something that would take some time. 

Mr. Rity. — He thought he was going to read the whole re- 
port. 

Ald. Harti. — I didn’t know but what the witness preferred to 


sit down while he was testifying. 

@ Did you know that this was recommended in 1889 ? (Read- 
LA) anh Oi A morgue should be builf on Long Island, and a burial 
lot i is absolutely necessary. We shall request the iB oard of Alder- 
men to grant the authority to establish the latter. 

A. vere sir. 

@. You knew it was in the report? 

A iVesar sits 

@. And, notwithstanding that, you said that Dr. Jenks said 
the manner of looking after the dead bodies was good enough? 

ee esssirs hate amounted to that. 

Q. Did he say that? 

A. Yes, sir; whenever I discussed it with him he implied that 
that was good enough. 

(). Did he say so? 

A. Yes, sir; he said so. 

@. Were you familiar with the annual estimates for 1890 and 
1891? 

A. Yes; I have been familiar with them, as I have read them 
through. I have not them in my memory now. 

(). Well, then, you were familiar with this item in the esti- 
mates: ‘¢ For morgue on Long Island, $1,000” ? 

Aga GBs KSI. 

@. You knew ‘hat that was struck out of the estimates? 

A. Well, it should never have gone there. 

@. Didn’t you know that? 

A. It may have been. I don’t remember it now. It was 
wrong to have made it. That request for a special appropriation 
should never have been asked for. There was money enough in 
their regular fund to do a little thing like that. 
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@. But you cannot apply money to anything that it is not 
appropriated for. 

A. There was money enough appropriated to attend to the 
dead bodies in 2 decent manner, and it ought to have been done 
without any special appropriation. 

@. You know there has got to be a plan drawn by the City 
Architect ? 

A. There has not got to be a plan — that is ridiculous. 

@. What did you go to see the City Architect for? 

A. I proposed, when there was to be a new hospital built there, 
that it should have a decent mortuary; but when dead bodies 
were lying around in tool sheds and such places, the expenditure 
of $100 in fitting up a small room and buying a little ice doesn’t 
require a special appropriation. ‘That was the fault in the whole 
management of the institutions. They wouldn’t expend any 
money, but always requested a special appropriation for an ambu- 
lance and for everything that was not absolutely a part of the 
diet of the inmates, or was not absolutely required for their 
sustenance. 

@. You knew that this appropriation for a morgue came at the 
same time that the estimate for an appropriation for the hospital 
did, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; that estimate is all right. 

(). Now, if it was such an easy thing to have been done and 
Mr. Devlin agreed with you, and if it was such a shame not to 
have it done, wasn’t it worth while for you to have made a formal, 
written motion to put into the Board in executive session at 11 
o'clock to expend $100 out of the regular appropriation for the 
Department of Public Institutions to build that building? 

A. Well, $100 would not have built it. 

@ Well, you said that the expenditure of $100 would have 
remedied it ? 

A. I said that $100 would have prepared a proper place — the 
same as when they found the body over in the Charlestown Alms- 
house they attempted to clean out one room and to prepare it for 
the reception of dead bodies. 

@. Then, $100 would not have done it? 

A. Well, it would have provided a place which would have 
been proper for the receipt of the dead body. 

(). But you never obtained even that amount? 

A. Yes, I did better than that — I got the consent of the Board 
to consult the City Architect about constructing in the basement 
of the hospital a proper mortuary. 

But you never built a wooden affair? 

Well, after that time the bodies were properly looked after. 
Then, that thing was remedied ? 

Oh, that was remedied. 

You have no criticism to make in regard to that? 

No, only that the committee a few “days S ago fond it just 
the b same as ever. 

@. You were down there ? 

A. No, but I listened to their testimony. 
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@. Didn’t the committee report that there was a first-class 
mortuary there? 

A. Yes; but it didn’t seem to take first-class care of the bodies. 

@. But you could have got a vote through the Board, with Mr. 
Devlin’s aid, to build one, couldn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; but it was not proper to doit then. Wedid get 
enough through so that the bodies were not neglected ; and the 
City Architect was kind enough to go over the plans for the new 
hospital and arrange for a mortuary in the basement of the hos- 
pital — but that was left out because I wanted it there, I always 
thought, but I don’t know. 

(. Now, you said that there was no watch at night on Long 
Island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). You meant Rainsford, I suppose? 

A. Well, I meant both. On Rainsford there were one hundred 
and twenty-five people without any watch at night. On Long 
Island there was one watchman, but he was watch and nurse and 
everything else. 

Q. Well, how soon during your occupancy of office did you 
discover that that was a fact? 

A. I don’t remember the time or the date. I remember only 
the fact. 

@. Haven’t you that in your memorandum book ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, that was referred to you, wasn’t it? 

A. What? 

@. To make a report in regard to the number of employees on 
Rainsford Island ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you ever make a report upon it? 

Yes, sir. 

Is it on file in the public institutions office ? 
NO sSIE: 

Where is it? 

Well, I never made a written report. 

You never made any report, did you? 

Yes, sir. 

(). Can you show it to us? 

A. I never made a written report If I had undertaken to 
make a written report on everything, I would not have been 
through with the first part of it now. 

. But you were appointed a committee to investigate that 
matter? 

A. Yes, and I reported what I found, and it was voted to 
remedy that matter —- and even then it was neglected in one of 
the institutions, after the direct vote of the Board had ordered it. 
I asked why a night watch was not supplied. there, and the clerk 
of the Board said that he didn’t suppose there was one needed at 
the Charlestown Almshouse. He said he didn’t suppose it in- 
cluded the people over there at all. 

Q. Well, it was of importance enough, at any rate, to have it 
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referred to you as a committee to investigate it, by a vote of the 
Board, wasn’t it? 

A. Well, that referring to a committee doesn’t mean anything 
more than that one member or two members — 

(). Am I right in the fact, doctor? 

A. Well it is according to what the fact is. 

Q. Well, it was of sufficient importance, I say, to be referred 
to you by a vote of the Board? 

A. It was of importance enough to be referred to me as a sub- 
committee of one. 

(). And that was entered upon the records ? 

A. It may have been — I think it was, but I don’t know. 

(). You never examined the records to see whether they are 
right or not? 

A. QOh,.yes, I have. 

@. You ought to know, then. Cannot you tell whether that 
was there or not? 

A. Do vou suppose that I remember every line and sentence of 
the records there ? 

(). But you were made a special committee to investigate that 
subject ? 

A. Yes, but I wasn’t overcome by the honor of it. (Laughter. ) 

(). Weren’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

(. You were not sufliciently overcome by the honor to ever 
make a written report ? 

A. A written report would have been ridiculous. 

(). I think it would, if you had made it. 

A. Well, I would like to know what you base that on. You 
never read one of mine. 

Q. I trust that I am fair. 

A. It isn’t fair to me. 

(). Now, doctor, you said, I believe, that 200 men used one 
towel? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You saw that? 

A. No, I didn’t see them— mercy sakes! I saw the towel, 
though. (Laughter. ) 

Q. Now, pardon me for going backward a moment, but there 
was a recommendation from Dr. Harkins, wasn’t there, with re- 
spect to the number of employees on Rainsford Island — a recom- 
mendation which was disapproved by the superintendent, Mr. 
Galvin, with respect to increasing the number of employees ? 

A. There might have been. 

@. Don’t you know that there was? 

A. No, I don’t know. I think I remember one case where he 
disapproved of something. 

(). That was referred to you, too, wasn’t it? 

A. I think most all of that that pertained to the nurses, ete., 
after we began to discuss it, was referred to me. 

(J. You never made any reports, did you? 

AMbY aay sir 
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(. Did you ever make any reports in writing ? ‘ 

A. No, sir; not on that subject. 

@. Well, then, Dr. Jenks didn’t attend to all the business of 
the Board, if all these things were referred to you from time to 
time? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You said he did? 

A. No, sir; I said he ran the business of the Board. He 
opened the letters, read what they said, and then burned them up, 
the major part of them. I didn’t say that he went down there 
and looked at things for me or Mr. Devlin, or that he didn’t allow 
us to speak. 

Q. He did allow that? 

A. Once in a while. 

@. You said something about those 200 men using a single towel, 
and that you saw the towel, I believe, doctor? 

4 we es, Sir, 

@. Did you urge the purchase of new ones? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why weren’t they purchased ? 

A. Oh, well, I think that some were purchased. I think that 
every time a thing was agitated, if it was agitated long enough and 
often enough, something was done about it. 

Q@. That is, if a majority of the Board worked hard enough 
they put things through ? 

A. Oh, well, I don’t know that that is the best way to put it. 

@. Did you ever know a requisition for towels from the superin- 
tendent of Long Island that wasn’t honored? 

A eNO MSIL: 

(). Every time he ordered them he got them? 

A. I don’t know that he did. 

@. Do you know that he didn’t? 

A. I don’t know that he didn’t, so far as towels are concerned. 

@. Do you mean that you.don’t know anything about it? 

A= INO. Sit, 

Don’t you know that every time he made a requisition for 
towels he got them ? 

iA ACN yrsin tel idonit: 

Q. Do you know any time that he didn’t get what he asked for 
with respect to towels? 

A. I could only judge by the fact that some time afterwards 
I noticed that the increase of towels did not seem to be alarming. 
There were not enough towels to supply one to each inmate. 

@. But if he got all he ordered, he must have had as many as 
he needed, and all that they had he must have ordered ? 

A. Their friends might bring them down some. 

Q. That is the way you account for any increase which there 
was? 

A. No, sir. Isay I don’t know when towels were ever refused. 
My memory is not able to carry the thousands of things that go on 
requisitions. I only remember the things that were particularly 
called to my attention. 
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@. Did you know that there was a lack of towels in the institu- 
tion on Long Island? 

A. I knew there was a lack of everything. 

@. Did you know there was a lack of towels? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). How did you know that there was a lack of towels? 

A. From my observation of the whole system. 

@. Well, we are not discussing the whole system, but the towels. 

A. Well, I said yes. 

@. You remember that from your own observation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And you didn’t remedy it? 

A. Oh, yes, I did all I could to remedy it. 

@. Did you remedy it? . 

A. Well, I don’t know how much I remedied it. I did my 
best. 

(). Did you remedy it at all? 

A. Oh, yes, a great deal. 

(). How long did this remedy last? 

A. Ob, it began to be remedied, and it has kept on ever since. 

@. Then you did remedy it? 

Aelapart asin, fie 

@. And after you remedied it, there was no occasion for criti- 
cism? 

A. Yes, there was always occasion for making it still better ; 
but it improved as far as possible under the circumstances. 

@. Then you think as much was done as could be under the 
circumstances with respect to towels? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you began to apply the remedy just as soon as you 
knew of the lack of towels, and kept on until it improved? 

A. I would like to state there — 

(). Can you answer my question yes or no? 

A. Well, I want to say in regard to that — 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I want you to answer my question. 

Mr. Ritrey. — Why ask him to answer it directly ? 

(The stenographer read the last question. ) 

The Witness. — I want an OO oun to enlighten the com- 
mittee in regard to that. 

Mr. Proctor. — If you refuse to answer it, I will go on and ask 
another question. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You said something about $40,000 
going into the sinking-fund ? 

Aviyes air. 

(). When was that? 

A. I don’t remember which year it was. 

@. Was it the year you were in the Board? 

A. I don’t remember which year it was. I don’t remember 
how much was turned in in the different years. 

@. Then you cannot say that was in the year you were in the 
Board at all? 

A. I will not say what year it was or the mount in any year; 
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but money was turned into the sinking-fund that ought to have 
been used for other purposes. 

@. Was this before you were a commissioner ? 

A. It may have been. I carried that amount in my mind; and 
it may have been $38,000 or $40,000; but I think I remember 
that amount clearly because — 

@. I didn’t ask you why you remembered it; but don’t you 
remember that that $40,000 went into the new hospital, and not 
into the sinking-fund at all? ; 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember that that $40,000 went into the 
new hospital. 

@. Are you able to say that that was not the fact? 

A. Iam able to say that it was turned over for other purposes 
eventually, I believe. 

@. You knew that when you testified that it went into the 
sinking-fund ? 

A. No, I don’t know that I did. 

@. Have you learned it since? 

A. I knew of the excess of money that was turned into the 
sinking-fund and afterwards devoted to some other purpose. 

@. If you knew it, why didn’t you say so? 

A. I didn’t recall it then. 

@. Do you reeall it now? 

A. I heard your statement. 

@. Oh, no; I am not testifying. Do you recall it yourself, 


A. No, I don’t reeall it now. 
@). You would not be able to say that such was not the fact? 

A. No, sir. 

@. That is to say, you don’t know anything about it, really, 
any way? 

A. No; I don’t think it is fair to say that I don’t know any- 
thing about it. 

@. You don’t know what year it was, whether it was $38,000 
or $42,000, you don’t know whether it went into the sinking-fund 
or not, or whether it eventually reached the new hospital or not? 

A. I won’t state anything positive about it. 

@. And that is because you don’t know anything positive about 
it? 

A. Why, certainly itis. If I did I would state it. 

@. Well, now, you were in the commission and signed the re- 
port of 1891, didn’t you? 

Al. Well, my name is there. I don’t know that I signed it par- 
ticularly. My name was printed there. 

. Did you disapprove of the report? 

A. No; I don’t think I did. 

Q. Then, it went in with your approval, didn’t it? 

Al. It went in while I was there. 

@. And you knew what was in it? 

A. Yes— that is the report for the year 1891? 

Creat yves. 

A. Yes; I think I knew most all of what was in it. 
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(). Do you remember this clause: ‘*‘ The City Council in De- 
cember authorized the construction of an additional wing, the 
money, $35,000, being transferred for that purpose from a surplus 
of appropriations for 1891-92 for this department?” 

A. Yes. 

@. Isn’t that what you were talking about the other night? 

A. No; that is not what I was talking about the other night. 

@. Well, that is the surplus of $40,000, isn’t it? 

A. I referred to a surplus of $40,000 that existed, but there 
were other surpluses in other years. 

@. Pardon me; lam asking you if that is not the specific sum 
which you spoke of ? 

A. That is the specific amount I had in mind. 

@. And you neglected to say that it went into the new 
hospital ? 

l. Oh, I didn’t have time to say all that. 

(). Didn’t you have all the time there was? 

A. No; no, I don’t know that I did. The man that was asking 
me questions had all the time there was, and I filled it up as well 
as I could. 

@. Well, then, at any rate, you made that statement without 
inquiry and without knowing yourself as to what did become of 
it, and you insinuated that Dr. Jenks put $40,000 into the sinking- 
fund when you didn’t remember what became of it? That is true, 
isn’t it? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t insinuate that. 

@. Let me read what you said. (Reading.) 

‘¢ @. Weren’t there funds enough? 

‘¢A. There were, if we wanted to use them; but there were not 
if you wanted to turn back $40,000 into the sinking-fund.”’ 

A. Yes—well, now, that is all right. 1 simply said that to 
show how much of a surplus had accumulated. That is all I used 
the example for. Perhaps it should not ever have been used for 
that purpose. 

@. And you rather think it ought not to have been? 

A. No, I think that would be a matter to consider. Perhaps 
the people had better — 

@. You are considering it? 

A. Well, I am now. 

@. You are not sure enough that it was right so that you don’t 
feel the necessity of considering it? 

A. Oh, yes, I think it was the proper thing to do. 

(. Why were you in doubt a moment ago? 

A. Well, I think it might still better have been used for taking 
better care of the sick people — it may he that that was the right 
way, after all. I suppose that people wiser than I decided that it 
was. The Mayor was consulted in regard to that, and the money 
was so transferred. 

@. You said the other night, just before what I read previously, 
speaking about tlhe 200 men at the one towel, the following : 

*¢(. Or could it not have been partially remedied by supplying 
more towels? 
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‘A. It could be if you could supply the towels. 

>; et Why wasn’t that done? 

“© A. Well, because any increased supply or any increase of any- 
thing was objected to? 

fe [ey Why? 

‘A. Well, bec ause the Chairman of the Board didn’t want to 
incur the expense.’ 

Now, in connection with what I have read, don’t you think 
that it would give the impression that you intended to convey to 
the public that this amount was put into the sinking-fund to make 
a showing? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think anything of the sort. 

@. Well, I am content to leave it there if you are. 

A. Well, I know what I thought, and the public can think what 
it pleases, and I cannot help it. 

@. You cannot help that? 

A. No, I can’t help that. 

@. Now, you told about some sort of a steam-jacket incu- 
bator. 

A. Oh, I didn’t mean incubator. 

@. You used the word ‘: incubator” ? 

A. Yes, I think I did. 

@. You weren’t talking about hatching chickens, then, were 
you? 

A. No, sir, — about hatching evidence more than chickens. 

(). Hatching evidence? 

al. Well, if I were to be accused of anything, [ suppose it would 
be of hatching evidence, rather than of hatching chickens. 

@. Then, if you should be accused of anything, it should be of 
hatching evidence. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, we will hatch some chickens that you won’t 
like. 

Mr. Procror.— Well, they may come home to roost, too. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, they will roost on your side first — 

Mr. Procror. — And we will be there to receive them. 

Mr. Ritry. — And we will keep them there. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) You don’t mean an incubator? 

A. Not what is generally known as an incubator. I didn’t say 
incubator with that in my mind. It could be used perfectly well 
for an incubator, though, I suppose. ‘That would depend upon the 
degree of Fahrenheit. It could be used for hatching eggs or 

warming clothes or anything of that sort. 

Q. Well, what you meant was a steam drum? 

ioe esi air. 

Q. I noticed that Brother Riley very quickly called it a steam 
drum. Now, you said that one was on Long Island, but one was 
not purchased for Rainsford Island, and that that was all there 
were. 

A. Well, I meant to say for the Charlestown Almshouse, also. 

@. How many did they buy? 

A. Well, I don’t know. They may have bought one or two. 

@. Did they put one in at Rainsford Island? 
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A. I don’t think they did. 

@. Well, you said that you moved that ‘¢ a steam drum, as it is 
ordinarily called, be purchased ; and afterwards it was purchased, 
but only for one institution. They didn’t purchase any for Rains- 
ford Island.” Do you wish to modify that? 

A. No, sir; that is as I understood it then. 

(). Would you be surprised to learn that they got one for Long 
Island and another for Rainsford Island? 

A. I would not be overcome by that amount of expenditure. 

@. Didn’t they tell you that two steam drums had been 
ordered? 

A. Noy sir. 

@. Didn’t vou speak to Dr. Jenks about it, and didn’t he say that 
he had already ordered two? 

A. No, sir; he didn’t say that. 

(). You are sure of that? 

A. Yes, sir; in fact, he didn’t order any at all until he was 
obliged to on account of public discussion and other things. 

@. Did he order them? 

al. I think he did; yes, sir. 

@. Lask you whether or not he ordered them? 

A. I think he did; yes, sir, — the Board orderedthem. He 
agreed that he would have to get them. 

@. Didn’t he tell you that they had been ordered? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Didn’t he tell you when you spoke of having them that they 
had been ordered ? 

A. No, sir, he didn’t; because he didn’t want to have those 
drums there, and hadn’t had them there. He hadn’t ordered 
them. 


@. When was it that you brought up the two drums? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You cannot say ? 

APNG .cBiLe 

@. Was it at the last end of your term? 

A. No, I don’t think it was—I don’t know; I won’t state the 
date. If you want the date, it can be looked up in the records. 

@. You don’t remember the date? 

A. No, sit. 

@. You don’t know whether it was early in your term or not? 


A. No, sir, —I know it was not early in the term. 

@. You hadn’t investigated in regard to the steam drums early 
in your term? 

A. I noticed the absence of them. 

@. When did you notice the absence of them? 

A. I noticed as soon as I saw what was in the institution, that 
there was nothing of that sort. 

@. And you brought that to the attention of the Board? 

A. As soon as I knew about it. 

@. Well, you knew about it when you first went to the institu- 
tion? 

A. Well, yes. 
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@. Well, when did you first go to the institution ? 

A. In April — the first of April. 

@. Then, you knew that there was a lack of steam drums in 
April? 

Ae) Yes, Bir: 
 @. And did you bring that to the attention of the Board imme- 
diately, and discuss it? 

A. Well, I don’t know that I did. I left that, with thousands 
of other things, because there were so many other things of more 
importance. I discussed things in regs ard to people that were 
dying. 

@. Didn’t you know that they bought two steam drums, one 
for Long Island and one for Rainsford Island ? 

A. No; I believe that only one was bought, and I believe the 
disinfecting was done on Long Island for both. 

@. Do you doubt the fact? 

A. If you tell me itis so, I don’t doubt it. 

@. Thank you for the confidence. How often were the records 
read at the meeting after your rules were drawn up? 

A. Well, after we got the rules drawn up the records were 
made and recorded in the presence of the commission each day, 
and — 

Each day? 

Yes, sir. 

And didn’t they read the records each day? 

After that they did; yes, sir. 

And they were approved each day? 

Yes, sir. 

And the records were read ; that is, the words appear in the 
records that the records of the previous meeting were read and 
approved ? 

A. | won't be sure about that. 

@. Don’t you know that those words were put in the records? 

A. I think they were; yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever object to the records after you got your rules 
into gear? 

A. i said that I objected to some things going into the records 
that didn’t belong there. 

@. And you and Mr. Devlin agreed on them? 

A. As far as I remember, all that we agreed upon. 

(). And tlie records were agreed upon? 

A. As far as I remember; now, if you refresh my memory, I 
may change that statement. 

Q. Well, you two out-voted the doctor, Dr. Jenks, at times, I 
suppose? 

A. Yes, at times we did. 

(J. You out-yoted him on the proposition to have the ‘‘ Bradlee ” 
land on Long Island on the Fourth, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; I think we did. 

(. Well, the boat landed there just the same, didn’t it? 

al. Yes. I think that Fourth the Board of Aldermen and the 
city government wanted to use the boat and wanted the privilege 
of landing on Long Island ; and we voted to give it to them. 


SOhOhone 
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@. And the doctor opposed it? 

MEY. eS. "BIT: 

(. And you voted for it? 

A. I voted for it. 

). (By Ald. Lez.) That was at the request of the City Coun- 
cil, was it not, doctor? 

AE Y CRYST. ' 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) They have the boat every Fourth of 
July? 

A. Well, [ won’t say about that. They had it that Fourth. 

@. Wasn’t the question that was before the Board as to whether 
or not that boat should land on Long Island, and wasn’t that 
where you out-voted Dr. Jenks? 

A. That may have been it. I think that was it; yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember what the result was of the boat’s landing 
down there? 

A. Oh, yes, I remember about it. 

@. What was it? 

A. Oh, a row and a disturbance, and a great deal of trouble ; 
but that was not because the city government landed there. 
(Laughter. ) 

@. Oh, Iam not talking about that. 

A. Well, they were in charge of the boat. 

@. You know that the public ride on the ‘* Bradlee’”’ on the 
Fourth,(don’t you, and not the city government? 

mi. This was not the public. This was the city government 
with their guests. 

@. You are sure about that ? 

Aba y BS sells 

@. And you remember that some trouble resulted from it? 

dl. Yes, because some drunken employees made trouble — 
specimens of the kind they always have there. 

@. How did they happen to get drunk? 

A. Well, the Fourth was nothing of an exception. They got 
drunk right along ; and they do now, I guess. (Laughter. ) 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) Do you know of any liquor that was 
furnished on that boat at the expense of the city government? 

A. No, sir. There was no liquor on the boat furnished by the 
city government at all. 

@. Well, where did they get it? 

Al. Well, I don’t know — there are so many places they could 
get it from. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Were you there that day? 

AN Ob alte 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, what does he know about it any way, 
if he wasn’t there? (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Procror. —If he were to be pinned down to the things he 

saw himself he would not have gone on nearly so long as he has. 

OBo( By Ald? Wiens jerel would like to ask Dr. Newell, if you will 
pardon me, whether or not the building on Long Island was 
occupied at that time? It was not completed then, was it? 

A. Oh, yes, the building was occupied then. 
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(). Well, it was not completed — I mean the new building? 

A. Oh, no, that was not completed. The new brick building, 
the new hospital, was not completed. 

(@. And that was the building that the City Council of that 
year used in accordance with a request made by the City Council 
and of a vote passed by the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Institutions, and no other part of the island? 

A. Well, I think the City Council used a part of the original 
brick building — the lower part, a large dining-hall. 

(Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You know that the boat landed there 
and that those men got drunk, don’t you, by hearsay, the same 
as you know most of the things that you testify to? 

A. Well, I don’t wish to be told that. I don’t testify by hear- 
say; and if I do, hearsay is a proper thing for this committee to 
hear. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, I am not objecting. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, wouldn’t it be well for you to put on some of 
the members of the city government of 1889 or 1890, and have 
them testify in regard to that? 

Mr. Procror. — I had never understood until now that the city 
government had anything to do with the use of the boat on the 
Fourth. I always understood that some other persons used it, 
and that in accordance with some custom the ‘* Bradlee ” was given 
over for their use, and that it was not the city government at all, 
but other people, who furnished the men there with liquor. As I 
understood it, as a result of the boat’s landing there, three men in 
the employ of the commissioners at Long Island were intoxicated ; 
that Dr. Newell and Mr. Devlin voted to allow the boat to land 
there against the opposition of Dr. Jenks, and that the result of 
that vote was that three of the employees became intoxicated. 

Ald. Barry. —- Wasn’t it a fact that that was the only place 
that they could get where they could spread enough linen to sup- 
ply the party with something to eat? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I didn’t know about it. 

Ald. Barry. — Wasn't it true that they could get no other place, 
and so they went to Long Island; and wasn’t it a fact that that 
was explained to the commission, and as a result they voted that 


way? 
Mr. Proctor. —— Well, I don’t know about that. 
Ald. Ler. — Well, I think I was chairman of the committee 


that year, and I am willing to take the stand and tell what I know 
in regard to that. 

Mr. Rirry. — Mr. Proctor is getting ahead faster than he 
thinks. . 

Ald. Ler. — Oh, no; he is all right. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, I will take my chances with you, Brother 
Riley. 

(). (By Mr. Proctor.) What this vote does show, doctor, is 
that when you wanted to pass anything, you passed it? 

A. Oh, it happened at times — well, I won’t tell why it passed. 

@. Then, the statement that you were numerically two, but not 
really two, wasn’t true? 
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A. Yes, itis true. No general statement can cover everything 
that could possibly happen in regard to anything. It is as true as 
any statement is true. 

(@. But you made the statement? 

A. Well, I made it, and it is true; but that doesn’t imply that 
there were no exceptions to it. 

(J. Then, there were exceptions to that statement, the same as 
to others that you have made? 

A. There is no exception to the truth of that statement in its 
general application. 

@. Well, there were times when you asserted your authority 
and out-voted the doctor, and when it went? 

A. Yes, and this appeared to be just one of the times when it 
went, because it was thought that it would create trouble because 
we wanted to grant the city governnent what it was after. 

Q. Well, one thing that you objected to was that the records 
simply eho what ‘+ they” wish to have there in regard to what 
happened. Whom do you mean by *‘ they” ? 

A. Well, whoever wrote the records. 

Q. Well, I am asking you now who it was? 

A. Well, it was various people — Commissioner Laforme, and 
Commissioner Prescott, and Dr. Jenks, and whoever wrote them in. 

(). You don’t mean that this referred to the time when you were 
on the commission ? 

A. Part of that time. 

(). Which part of that time? 

A. Oh, it referred in some ways to all the time. It referred to 
the time when no executive sessions were held, up to the time 
when the rules were adopted for that. 

(J. And you now say that what was put into the records was 
put in because some one beside yourself wanted it put in? 

A. In the early records of the institution ; yes, sir. 

(). All the time that you were there? 

ANNOY SIT: 

(). Any part if the time after the rules for the order of business 
for the Board were adopted ? 

A. What do you mean happened any time after that — if 
things went into the records that should not have gone in? 

Q. Yes, sir; things that were not voted upon — things that 
they wished to have appear there. 

A. Nothing went in that was not voted for. 

Q. Then, that statement is not correct, is it? 

A. Well, it depends on what you mean by that statement. 

Q. The statement that I read to you. 

A. Well, I shall have to have you read that again tome. I 
ain sorry to bother you, but I don’t remember what you read. 

@. You said: ‘* A record was simply written of what they 
wished to have put there in regard to what had occurred in all 
this previous time”? 

A. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

@. You don’t wish to modify it at all? 

Hig O, sir, 


— 
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@. You wish, then, to say that General Donohoe did not keep 
a true record of what took place in the Board? 

A. Yes, sir, — that is, that it didn’t state all the facts. I don’t 
think that he falsified the records. 

@. But things that he put in were incorrect? 

A. Some of them were incorrect. 

@. Didn’t you say last night that what was put into the records 
was correct? 

A. Yes, sir; I meant to say that in general what was put into 
the records was correct, as I found it, with some exceptions. 

@. Do you say that anything ever went into the records which 
was not correct? 

AS) WY eS; “sir. 

@. What? 

A. Well, I say that one day in the early part of my being on 
the Board — 

(. Pardon me; we are confining this'to the time after the rules 
were adopted. 

A. Oh, you mean after I made the rules? 

@. Yes, sir. Now, after the rules were adopted, do you say 
that anything ever went into the records which was not correct? 

A. No, after I made the rules, I don’t know of anything that 
was put in that was not correct. 

(). Do you know of anything that was put in before that time 
that was incorrect? 

any es," 81r; 

Q. Well, let us have it. 

A. Well, one instance in particular that I remember was that 
in reading through the records the first time that I looked at the 
records to read them for my own information, I came across the 
appointment of Oliver Bowden as captain of the steamer ‘** Brad- 
lee.” Now I was very much surprised, because I hardly knew 
who the man was or what the arrangements about the steamer 
‘* Bradlee”? were; and I knew that that matter had never been 
brought to my attention in that way. I think that was the first 
time that I examined the records, and they stated that this had 
been done, and of course it surprised me, because I thought that 
the person at the head of the system of transportation, which posi- 
tion he practically held, was of enough importance that I might 
have been told about it; and so that part of the record was incor- 
rect. That is simply asample of the whole business, all through. It 
was not correct, that statement that he was appointed by the 
commission, because he was not. 

(. Do you say that he was not appointed by a majority of the 
commission ? 

A. No, sir; I did not say that he was not appointed by a 
majority of the commission. 

(). Are you sure that you were at every meeting ? 

A. There were no meetings then. According to the chairman, 
the Board was always in session. 

Q. Then, two members of the Board might well have voted for 
it and you have known nothing about it? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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(@. If two of them voted to do so, wasn’t it proper to put him 
in command ? 

A. Well, that is a question. It would not be, according to my 
mind. 

(). But you could not say that a majority of the Board did not 
elect him, could you? 

A. Oh, no. 

@. You are not able to state that that is not the fact? 

A SUNOS Sir: 

Mr. Rinry. — Well, while you are on that point, why not pro- 
duce the records? 

Mr. Proctor. Oh, if you want the records, let us have them. 
General Donohoe has them here in his charge. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Did you ever make any objections to 
the records as read? 

ASN. 

At the request of Alderman Lomasney, General Donohoe pro- 
duced the records and showed him the partrelating to the appoint- 
ment of Captain Bowden. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Now, I want to look at these records for a 
minute and nobody is going to touch them. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, it is understood that they are not to go 
out of the custody of General Donohoe. 

Ald. Lomasnny. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to look at these 
records for a moment to see what is in them, and nobody is going 
to touch the book at all. Do you object to that, Mr. Proctor? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I was going to state to the chairman of 
‘the committee General Donohoe’s position, as he can hardly make 
any statement in regard to it. J understand that it has been voted 
by the Board that the records are to be produced, and that he is 
to retain custody of them; so he is not to be criticised for doing 
so. 

Ald. Lomasnry.—Oh, we are not going to forge them or 
change them at all. Sit down here beside me, General Donohoe. 

Ald. Lre. — Let us get at that part of the records that they are 
talking about, and have it read, so that we can all know about it. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, go ahead. 

Ald. Ler. — Let us have the record read now. As long as that 
has been called up, we had better all have some knowledge of 
what is in the records. 

Mr. Rirry. — What do you want to know? 

Ald. Ler. — I want to know what is stated in the records that 
Alderman Lomasney has seen, and that nobody else has. I ask 
that the clerk shall read that part of the records, so that we shall 
all hear it. 

The Cuarrman. — General Donohoe will please read the part 
of the records referred to. 

(General Donohoe here read the part of the records for April 
11, 1891, requested, and, in reply to questions by members of 
the committee, made certain explanations in regard thereto, the 
testimony being afterwards expunged, by vote of the committee. 
See page 1235.) 

Mr. Ritry. — I think that if we are going to have Mr. Donohoe 
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on the stand at the present time we had better allow Dr. Newell 
to sit down and let Mr. Donohoe be sworn. Just sit down, 
doctor. | 

The Witness. —- Well, I would like to speak in regard to what 
has already been testified to by General Donohoe. 

Ald. Ler. — General Donohoe has given me all I wanted’ I 
only wanted that record read, and then he wanted to make an ex- 
planation, which he has made. | 

Mr. Procror. — I have further questions to ask Dr. Newell be- 
fore he takes his seat. 

Ald. Lomasney.— Have the commissioners any objection to 
my looking over the records? 

Mr. Procror. -—— Oh, not at all. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, Mr. Chairman, will you have General 
Donohoe sworn, so that what he has uttered may go in regularly? 
Of course this is all outside of the regular course of procedure. 
Oh, Mr. Proctor, you needn't shake your head. 

Mr. Procror. — [ think I have that privilege, if I want to do it. 

Mr. Rivey. — Yes, but a shake of the head doesn’t affect me. 
You have a large head, I know, but it can’t swing me. Of course, 
in order to be considered as evidence, what has been said must go 
in like the rest of the testimony, under oath. 

Mr. Proctor. —-Mr. Chairman, may I be heard? 

Mr. Rirey.— Oh, this doesn’t concern you at all. This is 
simply to verify what you have brought in; to put it under oath 
and verify it. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me; the questions were asked by one 
of the committee. not by me. I ask that the witness whom I 
have not yet finished examining shall go back to the stand, anil 
that the committee will let me finish examining him. 

Mr. Rirey. — But. in the meantime, General Donohoe should be 
sworn, because we have constant reference to the records. I don’t 
think that any witness here should be given any special privileges, 
and General Donohoe, I think, would be the last man to ask for 
special privileges. 

Mr. Proctor. -— Oh, no; it isn’t a question of privilege at all, 
but I want to ask Dr. Newell further questions. 

Mr. Rimey. —— Yes; and you shall have further opportunity to 
do so. 

The CHarrMan. — I would like to ask General Donohoe if he 
has not been on the stund once before during this investigation ? 

Gen. Dononor. — No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, these records are sworn to, and 
he is a sworn officer. Questions have been asked him by members 
of the committee in regard to the records that he has in his care, 
and he has answered the questions and given his explanation ; and 
I now ask that Dr. Newell may return to the witness stand, so 
that I may finish my examination. 


Mr. Ritey. — Oh, yes; but we want him as a sworn witness 
first. 
The Cuairman — [ would like to ask the counsel whether he 


desires to have the explanation which General Donohoe has made 
go in as a part of the evidence in this case? 
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Mr. Procror. — I do not ask that it be allowed to go in as a 
part of the evidence. and J haven’t done so. 
Ald. Ler. — He didn’t ask General Donohoe in regard to the 


records, Mr. Chairman; I asked him. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, let him be sworn, and then he will get it in 
as evidence. 

Mr. Procror. —— Well, he will go all over this again: 


Mr: Ritey. -—- Oh, no; we don't want, to go over anything 
avain, except to have the oath administered. 

Mr. Procror. — But I object to it, because it is irregular. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, of course you object to anything that is fair, 
for the present. 

Mr. Procror. — You know better than that. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, we know where you are. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I am right here. 

The CHairMAn. — It appears to the Chair that General Donohoe 


has been testifying in regard to the records without his having 
been sworn, while in the case of all previous witnesses they have 
been sworn. If the witness does not care to be sworn, or if the 
counsel does not care to have bim sworn, why it can rest that way. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, my point is that he is a sworn officer. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, so far as that is concerned, aren’t you, Mr. 
Proctor, a sworn officer of the court, and aren’t the members here 
sworn aldermen? Of course, if General Donohoe prefers to 
affirm, rather than to take an oath, that will do. 

Mr. Proctor. — What I wish to say is that the oath, if admin- 
istered to General Donohoe now, does not at all reach the case 
which my Brother Riley pretends to say that it will, for this reason : 
The oath administered to General Donohoe now would not cover 
his previous statement. ‘That statement which he has already 
made must stand as it does stand. No oath that he takes now 
can affect it. Now, if that is so, he is not a witness; he bas not 
been called as a witness; and the oath administered to him as a 
witness does not touch the case; and therefore the administering 
of an oath now is perfectly nugatory and useless. When he is 
called as a witness, let him be sworn then. Dr. Newell, will you 
take the stand now? 

Mr. Rirtey.— Have you ruled in regard to General Donohoe 
being sworn, Mr Chairman? You have got information out of 
General Donohoe. That information, in order to be evidence, 
must be made so by the sanction of an oath. If you don’t want it 
that way, it should not be in at all. If you are willing, Mr. 
Proctor, to have it stricken out, that, of course, is equal to your 
adinitting that you are afraid of it and sorry for what has hap- 
pened. If you want it that way, all right. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, I have nothing to say in regard to it. I 
am ready to let it stand just exactly as it is. Dr. Newell, will 
you take the stand? 

Dr. Newer... — Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that that 
statement is absolutely false that was made by General Donohoe ; 
that no such agreement was made, and that I never assented to 
anything of the sort. 
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Mr. Procror. — I haven’t asked you any questions yet, doctor. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, I move that General Donohoe be 
now sworn. | 

Mr. Rivey. —- Now, that is the first sensible thing that has 
been said for five minutes. 

Ald. Barry. — I second the motion of Alderman Lee, and I 
also move that the statements made by General Donohoe in regard 
to the records be expunged from the report, and that he be re- 
quested to make the statement again under oath, so that we may 
get the whole thing under oath. 

The motion to administer the oath to General Donohoe and to 
expunge his previous testimony from the report was carried. 


Gren. MicuarEt T. Dononor. —— Sworn. 


The oath was administered to General Donohoe, after which he 
testified as follows: 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) Now, I would like to ask you, General 
Donohoe, to read the record of that meeting in April. 

A. (Reading.) ‘‘ Saturday, April 11, 1891. All the members 
present.” Do you wish me to read the whole of it? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. (Reading. ) 

Saturpay, April 11, 1891. 

All the members present. 

Permits to-be-at-liberty were granted to David Barry, Joseph McClusky, 
James A. Wood, Cornelius Conley, from the House of Industry, cases of 


first offences of drunkenness recommended for release by the Superintend- 
ent. 

A communication from Capt. J. W. Bartlett, captain of the Steamer ‘J. 
Putnam Bradlee,” on leave of absence, tendering his resignation, was placed 
on file, and the resignation was accepted. 

Voted, That Oliver Bowden, mate and acting captain of steamer ‘‘ J. Put- 
nam Bradlee,” be appointed to be captain, vice Bartlett resigned. 


(. (By the Cuairman.) Is that all relating to that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Are the records signed ? 

A. No; not here. I never signed them until they were read 
and approved. 

(). Well, when was that approved? 

A. It was some time afterwards. (Examining the records.) At 
a meeting held Thursday, April 30, 1891, all the members being 
present do you wish me to read the whole of that? 

(). No, just that part of it. 

A. They were approved on that date. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) Now, I wish you would turn back. I 
understand from what you have read that all the members were 
present ? 

A. Well, I explained that a while ago. 

@. (By the Cuairman.) Will you be kind enough to state it 
again? You know what you testified to before has been stricken 
out of the records. 

A. That an agreement to that effect was made at the beginning 
of the term of each commission. 
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Q. (By Ald. Lez.) What was that agreement, and when was 
it made? 

A. The first Monday in May in each year. 

Mr. Ritrey. — That agreement, of course, must be a matter of 
record, and it would be easy to turn to it. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, let him go onand explain it. Go ahead, 


general. 
The Witness. — It was agreed at the formation of all these 
Commissions at the formation of the first Gommission on the 


first Monday of May, 1889. at the formation of that of 1890, and 
at the formation of that of 1891— that any member of the com- 
mission being present any portion of the business hours of the 
day at the office should be considered present. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) That was an agreement? 

AW Yes. sir, 

@. Among the three commissioners ? 

A. Yes, sir; notwithstanding the statement of the witness. 

@. Now, do you know who were the commissioners on the first 
Monday of May, 18917 

A. Well, that was after that rule was made. At the time that 
that agreement was made, the commissioners were Dr. Jenks, 
Charles K. Prescott. and Dr. O. K. Newell. Mr. Devlin came 
in the first day of May. afterwards. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) I notice that it says here (point- 
ing) that the records of the meetings from March 30 to April 30 
were read and approved ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. Do I understand that the custom was to go along the whole 
month. and then to read the records of the month, and then to have 
them signed and approved? 

A. No, sir; it was irregular. 

Q. How does it come to be on that book, then? 

A. It is there on the book becatse it was so in that case; but 
it was not the regular thing. Usually they were read for three or 
four or five days. 

@. Now, on March 31 it says that all the records from March 
19 were read and approved. 

A. Yes, sir; all the recorils were read on that date and ap- 
proved. 

Q. Isee. Now, let us go back to the first part of March, as 
long as we have got that question up. When were they approved 
again? It says here, ** Records of March 19 to 30, inclusive, were 
approved,” if I read it correctly. Now, what is that scratched 
out? 

A. (Reading.) ‘* Records of meetings from March 19 to 30, 
inclusive, were approved.” I don’t know what was scratched out 
there, but I think I signed my name there, and then scratched it 
out and put it down below here, afterwards. 

Q. Now, don’t you think there was some rule that required 
that you should read the records of the preceding meetings ? 

A, No, sir. Whenever the records were read, my name was 
signed to them. Everything in that book was approved; and I 
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didn’t put them in the book until they were approved. After the 
first of July. 1891, the records were read every day. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Well, the record for April 11, 1891, 
states that all the members were present? 

“er Vest sit. 

@. Do you know whether or not they were actually present? 

A. You mean on the date in this book which [ read a few 
moments ago? 

Q):  -Yes, ‘sir: 

A. They were not; no, sir. 

@. Then vour records are not right, are they ? 

A. Yes, sir; they are. 

@. But you say that they were not present, and your records 
say that they were present. 

Ald. Ler. — Under an agreement. ‘The records say that they 
were prescnt in accordance with an agreement which was made. 

The Cuarrman — I am asking a fair question. 

Ald. Lre.—I don’t think so. I think after the statement 
which you have heard him make here that it is a very unfair ques- 
tion. 

The Cuairman. —I am trying to get at the actual facts, and 
not what was (lone according to some agreement. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) ‘The record says that all the mem- 
bers were present? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

@. And you say that they were not present? 

A. I said that at the time that vote was taken they were not 
present; but they were all present during some part of that day. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) And when those records were read, they 
were all present and approved of them? 

Bry CS. Bits 

Q. And then you posted them in your book and signed them? 

Gas VOR, ails 

@. And by an agreement entered into between the commission- 
ers in May, you stated that they were all present, they all having 
been there a part of the day? 

A. Yes, sir; in accordance with a custom which bas obtained 
since the commission was established — not a rule of mine. 

@. Not a rule of yours, but a rule of the commission — an 


agreement ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Procror. — Now, doctor, will you take the stand again, 


please ? 

Mr. Ritvy. — Now, if you please, I want to ask General Dono- 
hoe a few questions. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, pardon me; I understood that he was not 
going on the stand to testify, but only to read the records which 
the committee desired. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I want to ask him just a few questions. 

The Cuarrman. — The general was called to take the stand and 
identify the records. He will be called later on to testify. 

Mr. Riney — Oh, well, all right, then. We will put the ques- 
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tions to him by and by; that is, as I understand you, the right of 
cross-examination wili be deferred. 

The CuatrmMan. — General Donohoe will be called upon to go on 
the witness stand later on and testify. ; 

Mr. Ritey. — Very well. 


Dr. Oris K. NeEwewyi. — Resumed. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) You said something in your direct ex- 
amination, doctor, about the sanitary conditions on Long Island. 
In the hearing held May 18, I find the following : 

a0), Now, to pass on, I was on Lone Island and the sanitar y 
conditions there when I was interrupted ? 

pun AB es. S10. 

be G2 Now, in reference to the privy there. What do you know 
about that? And, on that question also, will you tellus in refer- 
ence to a visit that one of the commissioners made to that very 
place, and what happened to him?” 

Your answer was. 

‘¢ Well, I would say that so far as such accommodations were 
concerned, that I found upon investigating that almost the only 
thing offered for patients to use were two illy constructed old sheds 
which were out on the land of the institution.” 

@. You don’t mean to say that those were all the sanitary privi- 
leges on Long Island at that time? 

“A. No, sir; I don’t mean to say that was all there were there. 

I mean to say ‘that i is all there were used, with one or two excep- 
tions. ‘The patients were refused to use one or two very good 
water-closets that were there. 

@. Where were these? 

A. In the institution — 

@. No, these two * illy constructed old wooden sheds”? Where 
were those? 

A. On the lawns of the institution. 

(@. You mean on theland? — 

A. No; what has been characterized as a lawn in the testimony 
recently ; and the other was on the edge of the lawn in a part of 
the gaiden. 

(. How close to the building were they ? 

A. Well, the largest one was perhaps one hundred feet from 
the main building, and the other may have been three hundred 
feet. 

@. Well, the one three hundred feet away was out in the field, 
wasn’t it? 

A. No, sir; it was right on the front lawn of the building — 
the most prominent part of the lawn in front of the institution. 

@. Wasn’t it on the cultivated land? 

A. No, sir; it was not. 

@. Was either of them on the cultivated land? 

A. It was not on cultivated land, because you could not very 
well cuitivate land under an arrangement of that sort. 

(). But you could cultivate around it? 

1. Ob, you could all*around it; yes. 
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@. Well, we won’t quibble about that. Was it or was it not 
on the cultivated land of the institution? 

A. It was not on the cultivated land. 

@. Wasn’t it intended for the use of the men who worked on 
the land of the institution ? 

A. No, sir; it was not. 

). It was intended to be used in connection with patients in 
the institution ? 

A. Not patients; no, sir. 

Q@. That is what you said. You said that you found upon in- 
vestigation ‘* that almost the only thing offered for patients to use 
were two illy constructed old wooden sheds.” Do you wish to 
modify that? | 

A. I meant to state that as inmates; but both inmates and 
patients used that, just the same. 

@. Then I was correct when I said that you used the word 
‘¢ patients ”? 

A. Well, if that is the stenographic report, that is probably 
what I said. 

@. Oh, this is the stenographic report. 

A. Well, I probably said that. I probably did. 

@. Well, I don’t care what you say. I don’t care whether you 
did or not. What do you wish to say now? 

A. You say you don’t care what I say? 

Q@. I said I didn’t care what you said then. What do you wish 
to say now? 

A. You said that you didn’t care about what I said now. 

@. Well, since you have corrected me in regard to it, I will 
say that on the whole I don’t. Now, it was out on the cultivated 
land, wasn’t it? 

A. No, sir. 

(@. On the edge of it? 

A. Yes, sir; close to the institution. 

@. Ard wasn’t it for the use of the men who worked on the 
cultivated land ? 

A. No, sir; it was not for the use of the men who worked on 
the cultivated land. 

@. And you say that that was all there was there for use? 

A. No; I say that it was all there was used, with few excep- 


(). Then, there were others? 

A. There were; yes, sir. 

@. How many? 

A. Oh, I think there was one there in each of the — 

@. Excuse me, I said ‘* How many?” 

A. Perhaps ten — perhaps twelve. 

@. Twelve water-closets ? 

A. Perhaps Iam putting it high. Perhaps there were only 


@. But there were water-closets in the institution ? 
A. Yes, sir; such as they were. 
@. Did you testify in your direct examination as to any? 
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A. I don’t know that I did. I wasn’t asked. 

(). You wereeasked in regard to Long Island and in regard to 
the sanitary conditions there, and you understood what that 
meant? 

As AY OSS csirs 

@. Now, when you testified with respect to these two privies, 
did you intend to convey the impression that they were all the 
sanitary privileges on the island? 

A. I intended to convey the impression that they were the only 
ones that were used, with a few exceptions; and the exceptions 
were not large enough for me to bring them in. 

(. You don’t mean to say that they were all? 

A. Yes, with a few exceptions 

@. How many exceptions? 

A. Well, the exceptions would be the number of times a day 
that these others may have been used. 

@. How many water-closets were there which were exceptions 
to the rule? 

A. Every water-closet in those places was an exception to the 
rule; but the inmates were instructed not to use them, and they 
never used them during the day. They may have during the 
night, but they were not allowed to use them during the day. 
They were kept stopped up with old newspapers most of the 
time. | 

@. Then, you now say, upon reflection, that these two old 
sheds were all there was on the island for daily use? 

A. I say that they were all that were used. 

@. Well, I said ‘* for daily use.” That lets me out. 

A. I don’t say they were all that was there. I didn’t say so. 
I say they were all that were used. ‘They were told to use them, 
and nothing else. 

Who told them? 

Those were the instructions in the institution. 
Who told them ? 

I don’t know. 

Did you try to find out? 

Yes, sir. 

Couldn’t you find out? 

Yes, I think I did, come to think of it. 

Who was it? Why do you hold it back? 

I don’t hold anything back. 

Well, you say you investigated it and found out who it 
, and now let us have it. 

J found it was a rule of the institution, and — 
Who made the rule? 

Well, I don’t know; but I know who carried it out. 
Who carried it out? 

Mr. Galvin and the attendants. 

Do you know who made the rule? 

No, sir. 

Do you know who made the rule? 

Yes, I think I do. 
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Who do you say it was? 

I think I know who told him. 

Who told him? 

I think Dr. Jenks told him. He said be approved of that. 
Of what? 

Of the use of those places. He said it furnished the best 
kind of manure that was known. 

@. Iam talking about tie use of those in the institution? Who 
forbade the use of those in the institution ? 

A. I cannot say where that order came from. 

@. Do you say that it was Dr. Jenks who forbade the use of 
those? 

A. I won’t say anything in regard to that, because I don’t 
know. 

@. Well, you were on the commission for almost a year, and 
didn’t you inquire into who forbade the use of those? 

. Didn’t I inguire into it? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, I knew it had been the custom. 

@. Iam asking you if you knew who forbade it? 

rah No, sir. 

@. Did you make any inquiries ? 

A. I don’t know that I did. 

(J. Then, why did you say that it was Dr. Jenks, if you don’t 
know and didn’t make any inquiries ? 

A. Because he approved of the use of these out-door arrange- 
ments. 

@. But I am talking about the use of those which were in- 
doors ? 

A. Well, | cannot tell you; I don’t know who gave that order. 

@. Did you make any attempt to find out? 

A. I don’t know that I did. 

@. Then, you accused Dr. Jenks of doing something ‘about 
which you had no information ? 

A. NO, -sir; E didn’t. 

@. Then, you wish to modify the statement that you made a 
moment ago? 

A. No, sir. Idon’t. I said that it was probably Dr. Jenks — 
not that I knew it was he. 

@. You said that it was Dr. Jenks, probably ; and when it was 
run to earth it turned out that you made no inquiries, and I say 
that that is an accusation. 

A. I say that is not a true statement. It has not turned out 
that [ made no inquiries. 

@. You said you didn’t? 

A. I didn’t say any such thing. 

@. You said you made no inquiries as to who forbade the use 
of those in the institution? 

A. I said I didn’t know who forbade that, and I didn’t accuse 
any one. 

Q. You said Dr. Jenks? 

A. Well, I may have said that —and I think it is all right, 
too. 


SOROKS 
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@. Do you wish to take that back ? 

A. No; I think it is all right. 

@. But you don’t know anything about it? 

. Well, I cannot swear to it. I know that has been the 
general custom about everything, and everybody else knows it. 

(). Well, you are swearing to everything you say? 

A. | swear that I am trying to tell the truth every time I 
speak. 

(. But, having no knowledge in regard to it, and having made 
no inquiries, you suid that it was probably Dr. Jenks. Do you 
wish to leave it that way? 

A. All except the no inquiries. I told you that was not a 
correct rendering of my statement. 

@. But, anyway, there were enough water-closets in the in- 
stitution ? 

A. No, sir; there were not. 

@. Weren’t there 19? 

A. You mean taking in all on Long and Rainsford Islands? 

@. I have not said. 

A. Well, there were not 19 in that building. 

@. Were there 12? 

A. Well, I said once before that I would not testify to the 
exact number. 

@. Well, do you think there were 12? 

A. Well, there may have been eight, or there may have been 
only six, or it would not surprise me if there were a dozen; but 
they were not allowed to be used. 

(. When did you first know that they were not allowed to be 
used ? 

A. I don’t know just when that was. 

@. When did you and Mr. Devlin go down there on your tour 
of inspection, with such disastrous results to Mr. Devlin? 

A. I don’t remember just the exact date. 

(@. Was it in the summer? 

A. Yes, sir; it was very warm weather. 

@. This was after you had made your rules for the conduct of 
business in the Board? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever bring a written motion to the attention of the 
Board to have that remedied ? 

A. UNO, Sir: 

Q. Did Mr. Devlin, so far as you know? 

A. We brought the matter to the attention of the Board, and 
discussed it at great length, and, as I have testified once before, 

Jenks said that if we altered it in any way he would build 
another vault right in the rear of the institution. 
Mr. Devlin was there, wasn’t he? 
Yes Msir: 
Did you out-vote him on that? 
Oh, we didn't vote especially on that. we had our way in it. 
You thought it was a terrible nuisance ? 
Yes; PET we had it changed. We wouldn’t need to vote 
on that any more than we would to buy a dozen more towels. 


o 


BOROH 
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Was it changed? 

It was changed in time. 

When? 

There was one water-closet in the basement — 

Well, I am asking you simply when it was changed. 

Well, I don’t know the date — but I have a memorandum 
of it here in my memorandum book. 

(). Well, then, let us have the date. 

A. I haven’t the date. I have got the fact right here for you. 
I haven’t got the date. I didn’t bother with dates. 

@. Then when you said the other night that the sanitary 
arrangements of Long Island were confined to the two privies and 
said nothing about the water-closets, you left something out? 

A. You can put it that way. 

@. Isn’t it so? 

A. Of course it is so. It would have taken me an hour to tell 
all about it. 

@. And that is the reason you left it out? 

A. That may have been the reason. I think I answered the 
question which was asked at that time. You cannot answer any 
question fully unless you take time to do it in. 

Now, you said something about the butter? 

Yes, sir. 

You said the butter was bad? 

Yes, sir. : 

You said you were down there one day to dinner? 

I didn’t say I was down there to dinner, but at dinner-time. 
You didn’t get your dinner down there ? 

I think I did’get some dinner that day, perhaps, — a lunch. 
Well, then you were down to dinner? 

Yes ; but I didn’t say so. 

Well, that is the time that you got this butter? 

Yes, sir; that is the time I got it. 

That was so bad? 

Yes, sir. 

. You knew that the inmates down there didn’t have butter 
for dinner, didn’t you? 

wie ViesSir. 

@. You want to modify that, don’t you? 

A. No, sir; this butter was being spread on big chunks of 
bread for supper. 

Q. Oh, it was? 

tA Y 6S y..8ir. 

Q. (Reading.) ‘*In one instance I went down to see what 
the men were having for their dinner, and I found three or four 
inmates slicing off bread and spreading butter on it in profusion.” 
That is what you said the other evening. Do you want to modify 
that? 

zi. Yes, enough to state that I went there to inspect the butter, 
and that the place where I saw this was where the food was pre- 
pared aud given out. It was not where they had their meals at 
all, but where they were cutting and buttering and piling up hun- 
dreds of slices of bread. 


SORORO 
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Q@. Which statement is correct? 

A. The details that I am giving now are correct. 

(). Then your first statement is incorrect? 

A. No—well, if I said that I saw them doing that at dinner, 
that was incorrect. J didn’t mean to infer that I went down to 
get dinner there, or that this happened at dinner-time. 

@. Don’t they spread the bread in the room where they eat? 

A. This was not in the room where they eat; it was in the base- 
ment. It was a hot day and this was in the basement, right off 
from where the refrigerator was. 

@. They were spreading it on in profusion? 

A. Yes. sir; in good liberal profusion. 

@. And eating it? 

PAS MIN Oy SIT); there were three or four men engaged in buttering 
hundreds of slices of bread, but they were not eating it. 

@. Well, now, the meat and fish and such things were furnished 
by contract down there, weren’t they ¢ 

A. The meat and fish were, but ‘* such things ” — well, 1 don’t 
know; that would include a good deal. 

Q. Well, how about the butter? 

A. It was not furnished by contract. 

@. So you know what they paid for it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you ever purchase any butter while you were commis- 
sioner? 


A. No, sir. 
(. You are sure about it? 
A OY 68, e8iry 


@. Didn’t you purchase some while Dr. Jenks was in Florida? 

ANOS RIT 

@. Didn’t you purchase some of exactly the same quality while 
Dr. Jenks was in Florida? 

A. No, sir; I never purchased the one-sixteenth of an ounce 
of butter or anything else for those institutions. 

@. You are perfectly positive of that? 

Aan Yessesir s+ 

@. And could not be mistaken ? 

A. Icould not have been mistaken about that. Some might 
have been purchased there then. 

@. Well, if you bought some while he was away, you approved 
of its quality or you wouldn’t have bought it? 

Yes, sir; most certainly. 

(. There is no question about that, is there? 

A. There is no question about that. 

(). You couldn’t have bought any bad butter? 

A. No. sir; not if I knew it. 

@. You couldn’t have bought any butter which was bad simply 
because it was cheap ? 


Ane Not sir: 
Q). How about the pork ? 
A. Well? 


@. Did you find bad pork? 
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Tiny eeeslt. 

(). Do you know the prices of it? 

A. I did know. [I think I know now. 

@. Do you know from whom it was bought? 

A. No, I won’t swear about that. That could be easily shown. 

@. How much did they pay for it? 

A. Well, some of it, I think, was as cheap as three and a half 
or four cents a pound. 

@. Do you know that? 

A. Yes, sir,— that is I know that as surely asI can recall any- 
thing. I looked over the bills — 

@. Well, I want to know if you testify that those were the 
prices paid for pork? 

A. I testified that that was about the price that was paid for 
pork, or had been paid. 

@. That is, as they bought it? 

A. Yes. 

@. Do you know where that pork went to? 

PsN Ot Sine | 

@. All you know about it is that you saw a bill showing the 
purchase of pork for three or four cents? 

A. Three and a half or four cents. 

(). And you are sure about it? 

<l. Yes, as sure as I can be of anything. 

@. You didn’t think that was a proper thing, did you? 

A. No, sir. 

(). When was it? 

A. I don’t remember. 

@. Was it before your order of business was put through, or 
afterwards ? 

A. Oh, I think I may have ascertained that fact just before I 
also ascertained that I was to be removed from the commission, 
and I looked over the bill books and a lot of things, and there I 
found tons of this cheap butter, and cheap tea and pork, and every- 
thing. 

@. I haven’t asked you about that. 

A. Well, I saw those things, I remember. I saw cheap pork 
— pork at three and one-half or four cents. 

(@. You don’t know where it went, or from whom it was bought ? 

A. Oh, yes; I think I know where some of it was bought. 

Q. Let us have it, then. 

A. The pork — that may have been bought from Increase E. 
Noyes or others; I don’t remember, but I think that most of the 
pork was furnished ourselves. 

@. (By the CHarrmMan.) You don’t know, Mr. Witness, do 
you, positively ? 

<l. No; I would not state anything about that. 

The Cuatirman. — Will you be able to finish the cross-examina- 
tion this evening, Mr. Proctor? 

Mr. Procror. — I am afraid not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I object to this long cross- 
examination. The whole cross-examination of the doctor should 
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not exceed a half an hour. J will guarantee to examine the 
three commissioners inside of sixty minutes, and to get all I want 
out of them at that. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) You voted for the contracts, didn’t 
you, for meat? 

A. Yes, sir; the regular advertised contracts were considered 
in due form and voted on. 

@. Then, these instances which you pick out were instances 
not covered by the regular contracts ? 


Yes, sir. 

Were not included in the regular advertised contracts ? 
Yes, sir. 

You are sure about that? 

Yes, sir. 


Wasn’t all the meat bought by contract? 

Oh, no; oh, yes, all the meat and fish were. 

Well, pork is meat. 

Well, this may have been. I simply recall that as the price 
paid. It may have been the advertised price, and that it was four 
cents a pound. 

@. You voted on all the regular advertised bids? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. ‘Then you don’t criticise that very much, do you? 

A. I never said that I criticised it. I was simply telling what 
was the price that was paid for pork, and I stated that some of it 
was bought for three and one-half and four cents a pound. I 
don’t think that is any matter of any great importance at all, any- 
way. 

@. Then you don’t criticise that at all, and don’t regard that as 
a cause of complaint? 

A. Oh, if the pork was good, I should not say so. 

@. Now, you say you found barrels of meat out in the piggery 
going to waste. When was that? 

A. I don’t remember the exact date. It was in summer, 
during the warm weather. 

Where? 
A. At Deer Island. 

@. Oh, this was not at Long Island? 

A. No, sir; at Deer Island. 

@. How many barrels? 

A. Qh, I saw two barrels. 

Q 

A 
of pe 

Q. 


DOROROROH 


xO 


Full? 
Yes; two barrels about the size of sugar barrels piled full 
rfectly good looking meat. 
Going to waste ? 
A. Going to waste. 
(). Did you complain of that? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. To whom? 
A. I spoke to Mr. Gerrish about it, and to the butcher, and 
they said it happened very often ; that there was no proper regula- 
tion to cover the difference between the increasing and diminish- 
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ing number of prisoners. He complained about it, and that he 
was very roughly spoken to about the thing by the superintendent ; 
and after a time a systematic method of having requisitions, local 
requisitions, was adopted; but after a time that was again given 
up altogether, and the same thing went on. 


Adjourned, at 10.01 P.M., to meet on Friday, June 15, at 
4 o’clock, P.M. 
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NINETEENTH HEARING. 


FRIDAY, June 15, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hallstram 
presiding, and all the members present. 


Resumed. 


Dr. OtTis K. NEWELL. 


@. (By Mr. Proctor.) You said something in your direct exami- 
nation, doctor, with respect to a boy, a cripple on Long Island whom 
you described as suffering from Potts’ disease, a boy who was a hunch- 
back, ete. Did you see him more than once ? 

Ale es.4sir. 

(Q. Do youremember to have seen him more than once? 

a eony OS" SIT 

Q. How many times? 

A. Oh, I saw him two or three times. 

Q. What was his name? 

A. Idon’t know. 

@. Did you ever learn? 

A. No, sir. 

Did you ever make any inquiries as to his name, or anything 
about him ? 

A NO SIt: 

(). Did you ever speak to the superintendent about him ? 

A, Ispoke about the boy and the wheel-chair to the superintendent, 
yes, sir — the wheel-chair, especially, that he had to be taken about in. 

@. Then he had a wheel-chair ? 

A. Well, he had an apology for one. 

Q. Well, you thought he ought to have a better one ? 

a egeea sits 
Q@. Did you get him one ? 

A. Did I get him one? 
Oi eX es: 

A. I brought the subject to the attention of the Board and under- 
stood that one was ordered for him. 

Q. Well, did he get it? 

A. I think he did. 

(J. How soon after you called it to the attention of the Board ? 

A. Oh, I don’t know. There were other wheel-chairs talked about 
at the same time. 

QY. Yes, but you don’t know about this ? 

A. No. 

(Y. Then, you don’t know that there was any delay about getting him 
a suitable chair after you discovered that he hadn’t a suitable chair, do 
you? 

A. Yes, I know there was delay. 

Q. But why was it that there was delay. You were in Boston, 
weren’t you ? ' 

Ataris. Sir, 

(). And Mr. Devlin was in Boston ? 

AL, Yes: 

Q. Why didn’t you vote to get him one ? 
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Because we couldn’t. 
You couldn’t ? 

SON O, 

You could have voted, couldn’t you? 

Yess 

Well, you didn’t even do that? 

A. It didn’t require a vote. It would have been foolishness to have 
voted upon a small item like that in an expenditure of so much money 
as we had to expend. 

Q. ‘Then there was no necessity for voting upon it? 

A. Certainly not; and, moreover, the chairman said that he did all 
the purchasing, and said that he would continue to do it, or get out, and 
we couldn’t alter that condition of things; and therefore it was left to 
him to do as he agreed to do, and as we supposed he did. 

(. You cannot say that he didn’t ? 

A. 1lcan say that he didn’t do it as soon as he should have. 

Q. ‘Then you didn’t vote upon that, and you and Mr. Devlin didn’t 
buy it, and yet you thought that it was necessary for him ? 

A. Ididn’t think — I knew it was. 

Q. Very well; and you can only say that you didn’t get it, although 
you knew that it was necessary for him ? 

A. I can say that we did get it as far as anything could be got under 
the conditions which existed; but there were other invalid chairs. 
There were people down there that had to craw] in to their meals. 

Q. Well, you say that you thought he ought to have it, and you 
didn’t get it? 

A. 1 didn't say any such thing. ‘That is not a true statement. I 
thought he ought to have it, and he did get it, finally. We did get it, 
as we got other things during that time, when the chairman saw fit to 
get them —and that was generally when he was obliged to. 

Q. Well, you complained about it? 

A. Of what? 

@. Of his not having a suitable wheeled chair ? 

A. Ofcourse I complained of it. 

Q. And you complained of it, and yet you didn’t get him one; and 
you say that the chairman did get it? 

A. Well, I say that we did cet it, finally. 

Q. Oh, you did get it? 

A. Yes, I didn’ 3 go down to the manufactory and build it, but I got 
it in. the way that everything was got of that sort, as far as it was possi- 
ble to get anything — a coflin or anything else. Sometimes we couldn't 
even eet that right away. 

Q. Well, he was an idiot boy, wasn’t he ? 


OmOnob 


Asso: 
Q. Did you talk with him ? 
Ws 4 Y 68. iT. 


Q. Could he talk up first rate ? 

A. Oh, yes, sharp and bright. I have since seen him on the Common 
begging in a wheel-chair. I suppose he wanted to come up where he 
could get something to eat. 

Q. He was hungry, was he? 

A. Well, he wasn’t alone in his hunger. 
Q. Well, was he hungry ? 
A. He was particularly hungry. 

. Did you get him anything to eat? 

A. | didn’t go right then and bring him something to eat; but I gave 
orders. 

Q. Did you speak to the superintendent to have him get him any- 
thing to eat ? 

es spoke to him about the boy and said that he would have to have 
a special diet so far as it was possible to get it? 
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(. Do you know that that wasn’t done for him ? 

A. No, I don’t know that that wasn’t done for him. It might have 
been, unless somebody interfered with it. 

Q. Do you know that anybody did interfere with it? 

A. Well, I know that Mr. Galvin didn’t interfere with it. 

Q. Do you know that anybody did ? 

A: pNo. 

@. ‘Then, why do you say so ? 

A. Because it would have been a great exception if it was \’t inter- 
fered with, or anything else in regard ‘to diets, or anything of that sort. 

Do you mean to say that somebody interfered ? 

A. No, 1 don’t mean to say that. 

(). Then, what do you mean to say ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Don’t vou understand him, Mr. Proctor ? 

Mr. Procror. — I bee pardon, this is my witness. I think I under- 
stand what he says all right. 

Mr. Ritry. — Because if you don’t understand him now, it would be 
useless for him to try any more. 

Mr. Procror. — That is all right, Brother Riley; you have a chip on 
your shoulder to-day again, I see. 

Mr. Ritey. —I wish I could get a chip on the shoulders of one of 
you fellows. ¢ 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, that is all right. We will take care of ourselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, doctor, you said something about a 
lack of chamber vessels ? 

(A ae 8S. s8iTe 

(. Whose duty was it to order those — from the island, I mean ? 

A. The superintendent of the institution. 

Q. Did you know whether he did order any ? 

A VAY CSs BIT: 

Q. Didn't he get them ? 

AzTeNO;{sir: 

(. When was this ? 

A. He did, finally. 

QY. He did get them? 

A. Finally, after two or three months’ begging and pleading for 
them 

(Y. Do you know how many times he ordered them during your 
occupancy of office ? 

A. WDuring two months he ordered them. It was two months before 
he could get them. 

(. Do you remember how many recuisitions he sent up for those 
things, and from which you say that item was striken out ? 

They were striken off of two requisitions. 

(J. You are positive e about that ? 

A. Yes: 

@. You saw them ? 

A. Mr. Galvin told me that that was the fact. 

Q. Did you see them ? 

A. I saw one, and saw Dr. Jenks draw the blue pencil, or whatever 
pencil he had, through it. 

(). When was that ? 

A. I don’t know. 

(J). Was it soon after you took office, or later ? 

A. I don’t know. I cannot give you the date. Iam giving you the 
fact, and you can hunt up the date if you want to. 

Mr. Procror. — Thanks. 

Mr. Ritey. — You are very polite. 

Mr. Proctor. — I hope that I can say so much for some of my friends. 

Mr. Rttey —I hope that you will never say so much for me, Mr. 
Proctor. 
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Q. Don’t you know that there was a requisition of the 14th-of Feb- 
ruary, 1891, for chamber vessels, which was honored, and one the 14th 
of November, 1891, which was honored ? 

A. I don’t know that, and it wouldn’t make any difference about that 
matter if there were. ‘Thatis only a subterfuge, an attempt to show that 
things were ordered. He never ordered anything until the fear of a 
public scandal made him order it. The chairman of the Board never 
gave an order under any other circumstances, unless it was an order 
that was an absolute necessity. Now, I don’t remember — 

Q. Well, you haven’t answered my question. 

A. I told you that I didn’t remember. 

Q. Do you know of any requisition which was made that was not 
honored ? 

The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, I beg to state that I have answered 
that question directly. He asked me if I knew, and I said I didn’t. 
The idea of my remembering all the articles in an expenditure of $50,- 
000 or $100,000, or in the amount which we expended in 10 months! It 
is ridiculous to ask such questions as that. It is merely to keep back 
information that | am pestered with a foolish question like that, and 
then told that I didn’t answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Please try to answer the questions of the counsel as 
directly as you can. 

The Witness. —I say that I gave him a direct and undoubted answer 
to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, if you will give the answer first, and then the 
explanation afterwards, it would be well. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor ) Well, doctor, you said there was a great 
lack of clinical thermometers. From whom did you learn that ? 

A. From Dr. Harkins and from my own observation ? 

QY. You saw a lack of them? 

A. Isaw Dr. Jenks refuse to send them a number of times. And 
Dr. Harkins told me that he had to use his own, had to use his own 
instruments, or he couldn’t take the temperature there during a great 
part of the time. 

(@. Dr. Harkins told you? 

A. Dr. Harkins told me. 

Q. Have you any idea whether or not any were furnished during 
your occupancy of office ? 

A. Certainly they were. After it was agitated and discussed, they 
were furnished. 

(.. How many did they have during the time that you were there ? 

A. Where do you mean, in one institution or in the ten ? 

(J. On Long Island. 

A. Just on Long Island ? 

Q@. On Long Island. 

A. Idon't know. All I know was that they didn’t have enough. It 
would be a very difficult thing to answer in regard to that. The only 
way it could be found out would be to look up the requisitions and see 
how many had been purchased. 

@. Do you knew whether any were ordered during the time that 
you were on the Board ? 

A? = NO; Sir: 

(). Do you know of any refusal to order them ? 

Ain Yes. 

Q@. Of a requisition being scratched out ? 

A. I don’t know about that. I know they didn’t get as far as the 
requisition. I know that the doctor was abused because so many were 
broken; and anybody who knows anything about a hospital knows 
that that was unavoidable. 

(. Abused by whom ? 
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A. By Dr. Jenks. 

qd: To his face? 

A. Yes, sir, right to his face. He abused him about it, as he did 
about other things. 

Q. : That is, he told him that he ought not to have so many of them 
broken P 

A. Yes; he told him that more were broken than ought to be, and 
he refused to furnish them. Moreover, as I discussed the matter with 
him, he told me in reference to Dr. Harkins, that, ‘* he will get out of 
there or I out of here 

@. You mean that the chairman of the Board told you that the 
physician under the superintendent at Long Island would get out or 
that he wouid ? 

A. Yes, sir; in fact, we even had him called up to the office on that 
issue. 

Q. Did he discharge him ? 

A. No, sir; but he threatened to. 

(. ‘There never was any Vv ote about it ? 

A. Yes, there was. ‘There wasn’t a recorded vote, but there was a 
meeting on ‘that special subject, and I told him that if what he said 
about Dr. Harkins was true he should be removed with my vote and 
consent. Dr. Harkins came to the office with the letter copy of the 
requisition which he had written, and that he was accused of doing im- 
proper things in, and showed the absolute falsity of what Dr. Jenks was 
trying to bring against him. 

@. And then what? 

A. It was agreed that the doctor should go back. 

Oey OW ail agreed ? 

A. Dr. Jenks and I agreed. Mr. Devlin wasn’t there that day. Mr. 
Galvin was. He came up with Dr. Harkins. 

(. Now, you said something about some contracts for labor. I think 
T have asked you in regard to that with respect to Long Island. I would 
like to ask you some questions about it with respect to ‘Deer Island. You 
said, I think, that some men were at work on the Metropolitan sewer ; 
that you saw 104 men at work there. Did you say that? 

A. Yes, sir; I said I saw 104 men in one day at work under officers 
of the institution. 

Y@. Now, what were they doing ? 

Se bis fl hey were grading oft the sewer. 

Q. That is to say, they were wheeling earth off where the sewer 
was ? 

A. No, they were what any engineer would call grading off the 
sewer, or grading the sewer. 

Q. Well, my question is a simple one — whether or not they were 
wheeling earth in wheelbarrows away from where the sewer was ? 

A. Well, they were wheeling earth and stone and sticks, and what- 
ever constituted the débris. 

@.. Where were they wheeling it to? 

A. To vari us places around the land which was being graded. 

@. Where? Wasn’t there an old pond-hole into which they put it? 

A. That was one of the places that Mr. Gerrish tried to convince me 
was the farm, and that the men were working on the farm. 

(. Now, please answer my question. The day that you saw these 
104 men at work under officers of the institution, weren’t they cae 
the earth from the line of the sewer and putting it into this pond-hole ? 

A. That was one of the places among many. 

(). That is a low, wet place that they, were filling up? 

A. That is a low, wet place; but that didn’t furnish an excuse. 

Q. (Bythe CHAIRMAN.) Well, was that the place? 

A. Itold him, Mr. Chairman, that it was a low, wet place. 
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@. Well, we don’t care particularly whether it was a low place or 
not 

A. Allright. Well, what else, please, Mr. Proctor? 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) That is plenty. Where else were they 
wheeling that earth to except into that pond-hole ? 

A. Oh. different parts about the line of the sewer there. Some of it 
was wheeled and piled up in a pile. 

@. Was that the same day? 

A. Yes, on that same day. They were wheeling it to various places 
on that same day — only on that particular day a “number of the men 
were wheeling it to the place you ask about. 

(). They were working there under the charge of how many officers ? 

A. I don’t remember Several. Some of them could come right 
here and tell more about it than I could, perhaps. 

Q. The superintendent said they were at work upon the farm ? 

A. Yés; sir. 

Y. From whom did you learn on that day that they were not work- 
ing as the superintendent said they were ? 

A. From whom did I learn it? 

Yes 

A. Well, I should hope that I have at least understanding enough 
to learn it from my own observation, without asking anyone. He told 
me that they were not there at all. He delibe1 rately hed to'me>” He 
told me there were no men there at all 

(At the request of Mr. Proctor, the stenographer read the last 
question. ) 

@. Do you understand the question now ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q Then, will you be good enough to answer it ? 

A. I think what I have given you is an answer, Mr. Proctor. 

Q. No, itis not. From whom did you learn that they were working 
as the superintendent said they were working that day ? 

A. I saw that they were not working as he said they were myself. 

@. ‘Then ee didn’t learn it from any one ? 

ae es; sire did: 

Q). From whom? 

Mr. Ritey. — From the men who were working there. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me. I have asked the witness a question to 
which I am entitled to have an answer, without any interference from 
you, and I intend to get it if I can. 

The WITNESS — Well, I will tell you just how I knew it. If he had 
told me that those men were in swimming and I had seen them there 
at work, I would have known that they” were not in swimming; and 
when he told me that they were at work on the farm I knew that was 
not true. 

Q. Well, did you learn that it was not true from any one ? 

A. Well, I will leave that for the Chair or any one to decide. 

@. Do you decline to answer my question ? 

A. Ihave answered your question. 

Q. (By the CHatkMAN.) Did anyone tell you that they were not 
working on the farm ? 

A. Mr. Chairman, I saw that they were not working there. I knew 
that they were not working there just as well as I knew that they were 
not slating the roof. 

Q. Did anyone tell you? 

A. I didn’t converse with anyone but Commissioner Devlin and Mr. 
Gerrish about that. He, in the first place, told me that they were not 
there. 

The CHatrMAN. — Well, the Chair has the same trouble that Mr. 
Proctor has in not being able to get a direct answer from the witness. 
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Y. (By Mr. Ritey ) Doctor, why not say yes or no to that question ? 
That will abbreviate matters very much 

A. ‘There was no one there to tell me. 

(. Why not say noP 

A. Iwill say no, but I still maintain that I knew it? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well never mind; the other is briefer. 

Oy ovr EP ROOTOR jareNow, ’ doctor, one question with respect to 
that. You say that you could see that they were at work there. Where 
was the superintendent at that time ? 

A. The superintendent was down at the institution or down towards 
that end. 

Q. He told you that the men were not working at all P 

A. In the first place, he told us that the men were not working down 
there at all. 

@. That was the time that you and Mr. Devlin went down there? 

A, That was while we were on our way down there. 

@. And he said there were no men at work down there at all ? 

A. He said that there might be a few men working on the sewer, 
the same as before, and then, when I went down there with my note- 
book in hand, and which I still have here, 1 counted 104 men working 
there under officers of the institution. This was towards the end of 
that contract, which was being hurried up and finished according to the 


terms of the contract, I supposed. Well, now — 
@. You didn’t learn that from any one? 
A. No, I— 


(. ‘That is a mere supposition —their hurrying up so as to finish 
according to the terms of the contract ? 

A. Yes, sir; a supposition on my part. If anything possible offered 
an excuse for it, it might have been that. 

Y. Pardon me — go on, doctor. 

A. Well, if I have answered your question, that is all I care to say. 

Q. Then, although the superintendent told you that no men were at 
work there, you found 104 men; and you say that he told you so? 

A. Isay that he told me what? 

(). That no men were at work ? 

A. Yes, he told me at first that no men were at work, and then he 
said there might be a few, just as we had found them working there 
before. 

Q. Wasn't what the superintendent said that no men were at work 


down there for the contractors? Wasn’t that what the superintendent 
said ? 


Ai Noreslr: 

Q. He said that there were no men there working ? 

A. Yes, sir, none at all. unless a few on the sewer. 

@. And you went directly down there and found 104 ? 

id.;. “Yes: 
@. Did you ask any one of fiend for whom they were working that 
day ? 


A. No, sir, I didn’t. I didn’t get my information from prisoners 
unless I was absolutely required to— such as when they came with a 
complaint in the regular way. 

Q. Then you got no information from them. Did you get any from 
the officers that day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That day? 

A.) .Yes, sir; that day. 

. From whom? 

A. Qh, one of the officers in particular, whom I believed would give 
reliable information. 

Q. I would like to know his name. 
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A. Pardon me, I might have given you that right off. He was Mr. 
James White — oflicer James White. 

@ Was that before or after Mr. White’s reinstatement ? 

A. [don’t remember. Oh, there was another. Officer Gerrish was 
down there that day. I talked with him about it, also. 

Q. He told you the same thing, that they were at work for the con- 
tractor ? 

A. Yes, sir; that they were engaged in grading off the sewer. 

@. Did he tell you that they were at work for the contractor ? 

A. I| don’t know that he used the name ‘* contractor,” and I don’t 
know that he knew it. He told me that they were working on the 
sewer; grading the sewer. 

Rng VY. "hat these men were doing was cleaning up where the sewer 
had been laid ? 

A. No, the sewer wasn’t finished. They were grading the sewer. 

Q. Were they at work where the sewer was shaadi laid ? 

A. No, sir; they were at work grading the sewe 

Y. How far were they from where the sewer was PER being laid ? 

A. Oh, they were right on top of it. 

Q. That is, I understand that where they were the sewer had _ pre- 
viously been laid ? 

A. Oh, a part of it was not finished. 

@. How far away was the opening in the earth from where they 
were ? 

A. Qh, they were right over it. If they had gone far enough they 
would have fallen in. “They ey were orading the part that was 
ready to be graded. 

@. Do you remember an opinion of the Corporation Counsel with re- 
spect to the hiring of contract labor. 

A. I knew something about the Corporation Counsel’s opinion. 

Y. Didn't you know that the Corporation Counsel said there was no 
objection to it? 

A. Iknow that Dr. Jenks told me that Corporation Counsel Richard- 
son told him that it was an improper thing to do, and that Dr. Jenks 
said that he would have to take his chances on it; and this is what he 
did. 

Q. That was as to working down there on the sewer ? 

A. That was as to working convict labor for private contractors on 
the sewer. 

. It related solely to that, and not to work on Long Island ? 

A. Well, that work that was done on Long Island was not the work 
in regard to which the Corporation Counsel’s opinion was asked. 

Q. Then it had simply reference to convict labor with respect to the 
sewer work ? 

A. Yes, sir, so far as I know. 

Q. Now, doctor, so long as we are on that matter, you also said that 
a large amount of coal was furnished to contractors by the department 
of Public Institutions on Long Island. 

A. Not on Long Island— Deer Island, you mean. 

. Yes, sir; but wasn’t there some furnished on Long Island, also ? 
A. Yes, I think there was some on Long Island, too. That is right. 
Q. Did you disapprove of it ? 

A. Did I disapprove of it? 

OA y es: 

A. Certainly. 

@. And you disapproved of it at Deer Island ? 
SLAY es) Sir. 

@. You knew that the bills were paid ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Month after month ? 
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SA; eu 0; Sir: 
(). You knew that the bills came up to the office ? 
A. No, sir. 


(). Did you never learn that ? 

A. I knew that various bills came there, but I never knew that those 
bills came, and they never were authorized to come there. 

¢. Did you know that they did come? 

No, sir. 
” Did you know about any bread being furnished ? 
Yes, I found out that the bread was being furnished. 

a For a price ? 

A Yes, sir. 

Y. Now, do you know how much pron there was in selling coal to 
the contractors when he paid his bills ? 

A. Well, now, I told you that I didn’t know about the bills — and 
there would be no differeuce what the profit was; the thing was just as 
bad, whether there was a profit, or whether they were selling it for less 
than cost. It is just as bad one way as the other. 

Y. You were appointed a committee, were you not, to look up the 
matter of contractors hiring the convicts ? 


Be wNOESIL: 
@. Never? 
Ay owN OSL; 


Q. Were not you appointed a committee by the Board on the 13th of 
November, 1891, to examine into the question of hiring convicts to pri- 
vate contractors ? 

A. I may have been at that time when we found out that this was be- 
ing done there; but both Mr. Devlin and myself — 

Q. Well, you have answered my question now. 

A. Yos. 

@. You think you may have been? 

A. I may have been allowed to go down and investigate that matter, 
and | — 

(). Answer my Dea please. 

A. Ididonce. I said I might have been. 

@. You made a report, did y you not ? 

A. You refer to a written report ? 

(. Some sort of a report which would be entered of record. 

A. On the employment of convict labor ? 

Opa Es nst bs 

A. By contractors? 

23 -O8 oil: 

A. No, sir. 

@. You deny it? 

re i) B= ecihge 
Now, I would like to have you take time for reflection, if you 
need it. 

A. Well, I will take it, since you are kind enough to offer it. 

Mr. Procror. — Very well; take your time, sir, and I will ask the 
stenographer to read the @ question so that you may understand just what 
it is. 

(The stenographer read the above, commencing with the question : 
‘* You made a report, did you not ?”) 

The Wirness. — I should like to see the records in regard to that. 

Mr. Procror.— Won't you take that record book over, General 
Donohoe. and let Dr. Newell examine it ? 

(General Donohue carried the record book over to where the witness 
was.) 

Gen. DONOHOE. — What part do you want to see ? 

The Wirness, — I don’t know. 
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Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Will you read from the records of Novem- 
ber 13th, Dr. Newell, with respect to the matter of inquiry into convict 
labor ? 

A. (After examining records.) Yes, sir. I know all about that. 

Q. Will you be ewood enough to read from the records ? 

A. Well, do you mean to read out loud, or to myself, or to you? I 
have read it once, now. I have just read it. 

@. Do you refuse to read it to the committee ? 

A. No, but when you asked me to read it you didn’t tell me what 
you meant. Do you mean for me to read it out loud ? 

ar-ok 88. Sir. 

A. Well. why didn’t you say so. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, Mr. Chairman, if the records are read from now, 
they must remain in the possession of the committee, because then they 
become evidence 

Mr? Procror. — No sir: 

Mr. RiLtEY.—Oh, you take.your choice. It is a pretty dangerous 
jump for you. We ‘will be glad to have the records go on, and ‘the 
moment you use a paper, it becomes evidence for both sides. 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, I will ask the secretary of the Board, to 
read that record. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, had that not better be done when he takes the 
stand as a witness ? 

Ald. Ler. —Well, we will have that read now, so that we won't 
forget it.- 

Ald. LOMASNEY. ——- Well, now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we 
ought to proceed with some kind of regularity. If he is to read certain 
papers here, or parts of them, those papers should be put in as evidence, 
so that we can know what is in them, and if General Donohoe is going 
to be allowed to read from the records I think that Mr. Riley should 
have a chance to question him in regard to them. 

Ald. Lee. — I want to know for my own information what is in those 
records, and I ask that the secretary read it, so that | may hear it. Of 
course, I don’t care whether the secretary reads it, or whether Dr. 
Newell does, or anybody else, but I want to have it read so that I can 
hear it myself. : 

Mr. Ritey.—Mr. Chairman, | have been informed—of course it 
comes to me only as information — that those records have been in the 
office of the counsel for the commissioners for a month or so past, and 
I am inclined to think that if they are to be out of the commissioners’ 
office they had better be with this investigating cominittee. 

Mr. Procror. — If the chairman of the committee wishes to ask 
General Donohoe with respect to those records, I will be glad to have 
him ask him. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair does not care to ask that question. The 
only doubt in the mind of the Chair is as to whether that book has been 
properly identified as the records of the Board of Commissioners of 
Public Institutions. 

Ald. Lomasngy.— Well, Mr. Chairman, ‘it seems to me that this 
question which is before us is the question of hearing a case and of 
putting it in proper form. Now, the commissioners have got these 
records and have had them all along. They have had all the chance 
they need to read them over, and they have had plenty of time 
to prepare their evidence. The witness has been asked to look 
at the records, and now it is proposed to interfere with his 
testimony and put on another witness to read the records. The 
witness has seen the records, and if he is asked in regard to that thing 
he can say no, and then we can proceed from that. I do not think it is 
right to bring in the clerk of the Board now, and then to take him out, 
and then to sandwich him in again, and then snatch him out again, just 
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because the counsel for the commissioners wants to have him read the 
records. We will all recall the time when it was tried to put some one 
connected with the institutions on the stand, and when the commissioners 
would not allow him to be put on. I remember distinctly that Mr. 
Brandeis wanted to call some one on that side, Dr. Cogswell, I believe, 
and they said they would not allow him to testify. Now, Dr. Cogswell 
was a very important witness at that time; and in spite of what they did 
then they propose now to bring in a witness and have him read the 
records and then to snatch him out again, before the time for their de- 
fence comes I say that the gentleman should testify to what occurred 
there, and that they should not sandwich in General Donohoe to read the 
records, and then pull him out again. If they want to have him go on 
the stand as a witness, let him testify, and then give Mr. Riley a chance 
to cross-examine him; but unless they do that, I think they ought to 
wait until the proper time. If Dr. Newell Says that is not so and they 
think they can prove that it is so, they can do so when the proper time 
comes by putting General Donohoe on the stand and h: aving him testify. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, arguments made, so far as “they concern 
the public, may be all right— they may go well as matters for publica- 
tion; but the witness who is here on the stand was one of the commis- 
sioners and he is testifying now in regard to what tock place at 
the time he was one of the commissioners. A question was asked 
of him and he could not answer. and he was asked to refresh 
his memory by the records. Now, I ask that those records which 
he read himself may be read to the committee. I do not care whether 
General Donohoe reads them or not. If any one prefers it, the clerk of 
the committee may read them. I think, though, that | am entitled to 
that information, whether this is regular or irregular; and I claim, not 
having the judicial mind of my br other alderman, that Lam entitled to 
that information. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I have no judicial mind, but I 
know what I think is proper. I have no objection to the clerk of this 
committee reading the records; but I do object to sandwiching in Gen- 
eral Donohoe as @ witness, and then taking him off again without giving 
the other side a chance to cross-examine nim. If you want him as a 
witness, put him on, and give the other side a chance to cross-examine 
him. I have no objection to the clerk of the committee reading those 
records or to Dr. Newell reading them. 

Ald. Leg.— Mr. Chairman, if we were all as conversant with the 
laws governing our municipality as we perhaps ought to be, we would 
know that that book cannot go out of the supervision or out of the cus- 
tody of General Donohoe, under our ordinances. No person has the 
authority to take those records from his custody. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I don’t care whether the secretary of the Board reads those records or 
whether Dr. Newell reads them. 1 would like to hear Dr. Newell read 
them. He reads very nicely, and I would like very much to hear him 
read aloud. I will ask now, if there is no objection, that Dr. Newell 
shall read it. He ought to be conversant enough with it now to read it 
easily. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — I would also like to say, Mr. Chairman, that you 
will recollect that it was testified to here that the records were not made 
at the meetings ; that they were taken down on paper in shorthand or in 
some short form, and that they were afterwards written out and read, 
and that sometimes it was not done for two or three weeks. 

Ald. Leg. — Mr. Chairman, I don’t see where that is of any conse- 
quence whatever, for each and every one of the commissioners must 
have heard those records read and approved of them. If he had any 
objection to the records, then was his time to state them. We mightsay 
that it was just the same as the records of the Board of Aldermen, ex- 
cept that we move that the reading of the records be dispensed with 
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Unless that was done, they would be read; and if they were read, and 
I had any corrections to make in the records, I would make them in the 
open Board, and that would be one of the times that eleven would not 
attempt to beat one. 

Mr. Ritey. — This is the trouble, Mr. Chairman, and evidently the 
alderman lets the point escape him, though he doesn’t mean to: Their 
theory is that that book contains the records of the Board. Our theory is 
that that book does not contain the correct records, and we cannot show 
that unless we have the right to cross-examine the secretary of the Board 
when he reads those records. Now, they propose to put in the records 
and to have him take the stand without us having the right to answer 
ourselves. We say that we should be allowed to cross-examine the 
witnesses who are put on the stand, be they General Donohoe or any- 
one else. We think that we can show that the records are not correct 
and proper; and that is why we want to be allowed to cross-examine, 
and we want the cross-examination to follow swiftly upon the testimony 
itself. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard one moment 
with respect to a certain misapprehension which, with all due respect 
to the great ability of my brother, seems to exist in his mind. 

Mr. RiLey. — Leave out the word ‘ great.” 

Mr. Proctor. — I haven’t put General Donohoe on the stand. Dr. 
Newell is on the stand. The book is in the custody vf General Donohoe, 
who is an employee of the Commissioners of Public Institutions. In 
accordance with the request of Dr. Newell, I have asked General 
Donohoe to bring the records which are in his custody to the place 
where Dr. Newell was standing, that Dr. Newell might read to us 
something that was in the record. I have not asked a single question 
of General Donohoe, either to-day or any other time. Questions have 
been asked of him by other gentlemen present; but he is not my witness 
yet. Weare not putting in evidence now. Dr. Newell has been put 
on by my brother, and I am cross-examining him, and I want to have 
Dr. Newell read from that record. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair does not understand that you put in 
that volume as a part of the evidence at this time. 

Mr. Proctor. —- Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair does not understand that that book has 
been identified as yet, as any part of the records of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Institutions. 

Mr. Proctor. — It was produced here the other night and read from, 
it being acknowledged by everybody that it did contain the records of 
the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The committee are not in possession of that fact. 
There was a book here at that time which I believe was identified as 
part of the records; but, so far as the committee is concerned, it does 
not know whether this book is the same book as that or not, it not 
having been left in the possession of the committee. The Chair would 
suggest that the counsel, if he chooses to read from that book or any 
other book, can read from it and then ask the witness such questions as 
he desires. 

Mr. Procror. — Very well; if you rule that way, I am perfectly 
content. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, having refreshed your recollection 
from the records, will you state whether or not you and Mr. Devlin were 
not appointed on the 13th of November, 1891, as a committee to inves- 
tigate and report concerning contract labor with respect to the convicts 
at Deer Island ? 

A. Yes, sir; we were. 

Q. Well, you didn’t make a report upon it, did you ? 

A. Yes, sir, we did. 
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Y. You remember, I suppose, in general terms, what that report 
was? 

A. kyYes; sir. 

(. Was this the report? [Reading. ] 

‘* That at Deer Island a discrepancy was found in the account of men 
furnished the National Construction Company, 33 being charged and 37 
were found at work. There were found signs of charges which had 
been erased and corrections made. In every case the corrections were 
in favor of the institutions. Forty-seven were at work, and officer in 
charge. The superintendent said they were doing farm work. The 
committee found them at work leveling off the sewer, carting dirt to a 
hole some distance away. ‘The committee recommend that the super- 
intendent of Deer Island be directed to inform the commissioners why 
the books are not kept up so far as labor is concerned that has been and 
is being furnished the several parties who have employed them. That 
in the future the roll of men detailed for work shall be called morning, 
noon, and night by an officer detailed for that purpose, who shall take 
charge of the: men to and from the work, and that the list shall be returned 
to the clerk, who shall make an entry daily of the men so employed. 
That until otherwise ordered no further work be done on the line of the 
sewer except such as is paid for by the contracter. 

-“The report was accepted, and the recommendations adopted. All 
the members were present.” 

Did you make that report ? 

A. I would like to look at that, with the signatures on it. 

Q. Oh, this is not the report itself, and so of course this has not the 
signatures on it. I have simply read this and I ask you if you made 
that report? 

A. Well, we never made that or any part of it. That is false, from 
beginning to end. That is all a fabricated communication. 

(). Will you glance at the page of that book (referring to the book 
in General Donohoe’s char ge) which is under date of the 16th of No- 
vember? 

A. I should like to look at that paper that [ am asked to identify. 

Mr. Proctor. — I decline to allow you to look at it; but you can look 
at the book. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is not the original paper ? 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, no 

Mr. Ritey. — That is simply a memorandum that Mr. Proctor has for 
his use, doctor. 

. (By Mr. Procror.) The question is, doctor, whether in sub- 
stance you made such a report as that ? 

Ae VG; Sire didi Gs 

(. Will you look at that book, under date of November 16th ? 

A, (After examining book,) Yes, I remember that, in the whole 
context. 

(). Well, you did make that report, didn’t you ? 

A. Yes, sir—that is that report (pointing); that which is written 
here 

@. Tunderstand. This which I have read is a mere memorandum. 
I don’t claim that this is the correct report. ‘The report was accepted, 
wasn’t it ? 

A. This report here was accepted, yes, sir. 

(. And the recommendations were adopted ? 

A. So far as I know. 

() And you were present ? 

A. Qh, I won’t say that | was present when this was accepted. 

Q Oh, but you submitted and approved of the report. 

A. Yes, sir; L approved of what was written here. 

Q. Well, now, Dr. Newell, didn’t you say in that report ‘ that in the 
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future, the roll of men detailed for work shall be called morning, noon, 
and night, by an officer detailed for that purpose ”? 

A. ‘Yes, sir; I think we did. 

Q@. Didn't you also say: ‘* who shall take charge of the men to and 
from the work, and that the list shall be returned to the clerk, who shall 
make an entry daily of the men so employed?” 

Ai) 2S) Sits 

QQ. Didn’t you say: ‘* that until otherwise ordered, no further work 
be done on the line of the sewer except such as is paid for by the con- 
tractor?” 

Aco OSs SIT. 

Q. .Now, then, if that is so, did you ever bring a formal vote to the 
attention of the Board protesting against the employment of convicts by 
contractors ? 

A. Please ask that question again. 

[The stenographer read the question. ] 

vee. eae slr ledids 

(). Notwithstanding that you made that report? 

Aly iY es: sir 

Q. That is, they were to be paid by contractors ? 

4. Yes, sir — now, I will tell you why if I may be allowed. 

(). I haven’t asked you why, have I? 

A. Well, I propose to tell the committee why, if I may be allowed to. 

Sm You may; but not now, with my consent. 

Well, all right. 

Ar, RILEY. — Well, while you are hunting Wo your papers, why can- 
not we have the witness give us the reason wh F 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me; | am not through. When [ am through 
you can get all the information that you want. 

Mr. Rirey. — What is the use of waiting for you ? 

Mr. Procror — Well, I will save your time, then, by asking some 
questions. 

¥. You said, I believe, that some men, convicts or paupers, were 
employed on Long Island — that they were boarded at Long Island and 
worked tor some one ? 

PAL Oey Gah Sin; 

Q. They were working every day, weren't they ? 

A. They were working — why, certainly they were working every 
day for this contractor ; and the board was part of their pay, so they 
were given to understand. 

(). Well, they were paid, weren’t they, by the person who employed 
them ? 

A. I don’t know who paid them. 

Q. Well, don’t you know that they were paid ? 

AT Na!l I am not sure that they got their pay. ‘They supposed they 
were to get their pay, but lots of other people who supposed they were 
to get paid didn’t get it. 

0. Well, when they were working that way they were not paupers 
any more? 

Oh, they were not paupers; they were prisoners. 
Where at? 

At Long Island. 

You saw them ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you know their names ? 

I know the name of one of them. 
Well, let us have it? 

You have already had it. 

Well, who was it ? 

Mr. Casey. 
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Q. Oh, well, he was at work on the bnilding. I am talking about 
the work elsewhere on the island. 

A. Oh, yes— well, I never said that those who were working else- 
where on the island were paid. 

@. You never knew of any being paid only Casey and his chum } ? 

A. It wasn’t his chum. © You may be doing the man an injustice. He 
didn’t know Mr. Casey. (Laughter.) 

Q. You said, I think. that requisitions were made by Mr. Galvin on 
Superintendent Gerrish ? 

Yes, sir. 

You knew about that? 

Yes, sir, I know something about it. 

Do you know who authorized it ? 

No, sir. 

Do you know that anybody did ? 

Yes, sir. 

How? 

Mr. Galvin told me so. 

Mr. Galvin told you that some one had instructed him to do it ? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you ask him who it was? 

I don’t remember whether I asked him or not. I asked him why 
he did it, and he told me he was ordered to. 

Q@. And you didn’t ask him who ordered him to ? 

A. No, I think [ came pretty near to knowing who ordered him. I 
didn’t ask him because I didn’t want to throw blame on him. 

Q. Well, you didn’t learn from him who ordered it? , 

A. J learned from him that he was ordered to do it; and then I went 
back to the commission to find out who ordered him to. There could 
not be but three people to give him such orders as that. 

Q. You didn’t learn from him who ordered it? 

A. No, sir; and I didn’t want to learn from him. 

YQ. You didn’t ask him ? 

A. No, I don’t think I did. I knew that he didn’t take orders from 
any one but the commissioners. 

Q. Didn’t Mr. Galvin tell you that he did it on his own responsi- 
bility P 

ASANO, SIL: 

(). He said some one ordered him to do it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Procror. — General Donohoe, will you be good enough to fur- 
nish the witness with that book again ? 

(. Weren’t you on a committee appointed November 3, 1891, in re- 
gard to that ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is at the end of that report. I have read it. 

Q. Well, didn’t you report that the superintendent said that he had 
no authority from any one to do this, and that he did so on his own re- 
sponsibility ? 

A. I don’t remember that. I will have to read it and see. (After 
examining book.) Yes, 1 think I did state it that way. I think that 
was the same as Mr. Gerrish’s case, that he claimed that he had done it 
on his responsibility. 

Q. Well, in the face of your own report, do you now repeat the 
statement that you knew Mr. Galvin had been ordered to do it ? 

A. Yes, sir; I repeat the statement that I knew he was ordered to do 
it. He told me that he did it on his own authority at this time; but I 
don’t think Mr. Galvin was running up against the interests of organized 
labor for his own selfish ends. 

@. But do you now say that the report which you then made was 
incorrect ? 
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A. No. Isay that he made that statement. I knew that he did it 
to protect someone else though, and that he did not do it himself. 

@. That is, Mr. Galvin told you an untruth ? 

A. Isay that he told me what was not just so, because he thought it 
would protect some one. 

Q. ‘That is, he told you what was not true? 

A. In regard to that he told me what was not true — that is, I didn’t 
believe it of him. 

Q. But, notwithstanding that, did you say anything in this report 
about his statement being untrue ? 

A. No; I think we gave his statement just as it was . 

Q@. Didn’t you know just as much about that then as you do now ? 

A. Yes, sir, just as much about it. 

Q. You then knew and were satisfied that what he said to you was 
incorrect in point of fact ? 

A. I said that — 

(). Answer my question. 

M2) Yes; sir. 

Q. You said nothing about it in this report, but put it in just as he 
said it ? 

A, I gave his statement just as he said it, as a matter of record ; and 
I knew that I didn’t — 

Q. Well, you knew that as a fact, that his statement was incorrect ? 

A. No; that is the correct rendering of his statement. Now, the 
rest requires more explanation than you would probably allow me to 
give now. 

Q. Yes; I shall not allow you to give any explanation in the face of 
such a report as that, if I know it. 

A. Well, that is a true and correct report of what the committee got. 
It is not what the committee knew about the facts, though, because they 
were prevented from ever showing up the facts. 

(). Do you pretend that you didn’t put into your report things that 
you knew were so? 

A. Well, you ought to understand English enough to understand my 
answer. 

(). Do you-mean to say that ? 

A. Do I mean to say what? 

(. That you suppressed things which you knew when you made that 
official report. 

A. No, I don’t mean to say that we suppressed anything. We went 
down there, and we reported that which was true — 

Q@. But there were things that you knew that you didn’t put into your 
report ? 

A. There were things that I knew that I didn’t put into that report 
most decidedly, and that didn’t concern that report. 

(. But if you knew that some one had ordered the superintendent to 
make a false statement to you, that was something that ought to have 
gone into the report, wasn’t it ? 

A. No, sir; that dealt with other matters that went behind the 
superintendent. 

(. I am asking you now about this one thing, this statement that 
you say the superintendent made to you, which you knew was false, 
and which you did not comment upon. 

A. I know you are talking about that, Mr. Proctor. 

(J. Why didn’t you answer my question ? 

A. I did answer it. 

Q. Very well. Now, you said something about contracts being. 
opened in the office of the commissioners for the Long Island hospital. 
Do you know that that was so ? 

A. No, sir; I did not mean to include the contracts for the hospital, 
I meant the bids for the regular advertised contracts. 
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(. Well, I meant to say bids. 

A. ‘The bids for the contracts for the hospital ? 

Os hil OSs 

A. No; I think that was all done in the architect’s office. 

Y. Yes, but didn’t you say that they were opened in the office of the 
commissioners ? 

A. Well, Alderman Lee, I think, asked me about contracts, and I had 
in mind the regular advertised contracts for supplies when I gave that 
answer. All the building contracts were, I think, attended to by the 
City Architect — opened in his office. 

@. Then the statement which you made was incorrect in that par- 
ticular ? 

A. In that particular it was not the way I intended to put it; yes, sir. 

Q. Very well. You say that you don’t know that the bill put in 
against Mr. Malone for coal and such things was not referred to the City 
Collector ? 

A. Did I say that? 

@. Isay you say sonow. You don’t know that it didn’t go to the 
City Collector in the ordinary course of business, do you ? 

A. J haven't said that I didn’t know it. 

Q. Well, will you answer my question ? 

A. You didn’t ask me a question; you made a statement. 

Q. Well, I will call it a question. 

A. No; yousaid that I said so. I haven’t said anything about it at 
all. 

The CHAIRMAN.— Will the witness please answer the question and 
avoid all this talk back and forth ? 

(The stenographer read the question. ) 

The WitTNEss.— Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I say that I had not 
opened my mouth in regard to that subject. That was the opening up 
sentence in regard to that subject. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, the criticism may be entirely just. I will 
change the question by putting a ‘‘do” before it, and I will ask the 
stenogr apher to read it that way. 

(The stenographer read the question as follows: ‘* @. Do you say you 
don’t know that the bill put in against Mr. Malone for coal and’ such 
things was not referred to the City Collector? ”) 

The WITNEss. —No, sir; I don’t say anything about it. I know that 
the whole subject was an irregular, crooked matter that was never 
brought to the attention of the Board, and I so understood it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You have answered the question. 

Q. Well, did you ever know anything about the supplying of coal 
aside from this particular instance when it was supplied by Mr. Malone? 

A. All that | knew about it was that after two members of the com- 
mission had objected to anything of the sort being done, and right along 
around this time of November 15th, we found it was — 

). Who were the two? 

A. Mr. Devlin and myself. 

(J. You objected to it? 

A. We objected decidedly to that occurring again in the institution, 
because it had caused considerable scandal before during the time of 
Mr. Malone’s contracts. We objected to it and didn’t suppose it was 
Be ne again; but we found it was still going on. 

Where was this ? 

On Deer Island, principally. 

You opposed it ? 

Opposed it; yes, sir. 

Always P 

Always, as far as it lay in my power to oppose it. There were 
times when I saw that it was not to be helped. That is what I wanted 
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to refer to in this grading business. ‘The whole thing was supposed to 
be finished in a few days; and then we made an absolute rule — 

Q. ILask you if you did everything you could to oppose the supply- 
ing of coal to private contractors out of the public bin ? 

A. Well, my answer to that is that, in the first place, I objected to it 
wholly. Now, whether at any time as a matter of expediency I might 
have thought the shortest way out of it was to get the people off the 
island and stop the business, | don’t know. I don’t know whether that 
subject came up again, or whether there may have been a time when I 
did not oppose it or not. 

Q. Well, you say, then, that you opposed it on principle, always ? 

A. Isay it was the decision of the Board so far as decisions could be 
made and carried out, that that thing was never to occur in the institu- 
tion again while Mr. Devlin and I were there as commissioners, and 
that very early we talked about that matter — the first moment that we 
supposed that anything of that sort was being done there. 

Q. Then you and Mr. Devlin always opposed that thing ? 

A. I don’t remember any little instance where we may not have. 

@. Then you say they were lapses? 

A. Ido not think there were lapses. If you will show me some I 
will be glad to state what I know about it. 

Q. Well, I understand, but I am asking you questions as to your 
conduct as a commissioner. You never approved of it, did you? 

A. I didn’t say that. 

Q@. Well, what do you say about it, now ? 

A. Say about what ? 

@. About my question, whether you ever approved of it? 

I have told you already. I answered that. I said I don’t re- 
member whether I may have in some instances. 


ps 


@. You may have approved of it ? 

An 4s. 

Q. You think you did ? 

A. I didn’t say that — you said that. You are thinking for me, 

Q. No, Iam not doing the thinking for you. 

A. Well, I say you were trying to. 

Q. No, I wasn’t — you need not be at all alarmed? 

A. Perhaps it would be better for me if you could, but I don’t want 
you to. 


Q. Well, I feel very modest about it— very modest, doctor. Now, 
will you be good enough to turn in that book to the 28th of January, 
1892 ? 

(The witness turned to the date indicated in the book.) 

@. Wasn’t Dr. Jenks absent in Florida at that time ? 

A. What is the date ? 

Q. January 28th. 

A. Well, he was absent somewhere, I don’t whether it was in 
Florida. 


@. <Aren’t you sure he was absent in Florida? 

A. No, Iam not sure he was in Florida. 

@. Well, he was absent ? 

A. He was absent. 

(). He was absent for ten days at that time ? 

A. I believe so. 

@. And you were acting chairman of the commission, weren’t you? 
4 Ves, 

(. And you and Mr. Devlin then constituted a majority, didn’t you ? 
Ain, 1Y OB: 

Q 


. And didn’t you agree during that time to sell coal to private 
parties ? 
A. No, sir, [never made any agreement like that. 
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Will you please read what is there in the book ? 
No, | don’t know that — 
Do you refuse to read it? 
Oh, I will read it if you want me to. 
Isn’t there a vote there, under date of the 28th of January, 1892, 
when Dr. Jenks is reported as haying been absent, to supply coal at 
Long Island to private parties. 

ns Yes, sir. 

(). And you and Mr. Devlin were the commissioners then ? 

A eX es SSIr: 

Q. What was the price? 

A. I don’t know. I never approved of anything like that. I don’t 
remember anything like that. 

Q. Well, how does it read ? 

A. Itreads ‘ Voted” — it isn’t signed. It wasn’t approved on that 
day or any time. 

Ald. Lez. Well, read it. What do you care? 

Q. Doesn’t it say that coal is to be supplied to them at cost ? 

A. (Examining book.) That is what is says there; yes, sir. Well, 
now, I don’t remember that at all. 

Q. Well, you notice that the next day the records of the previous 
meeting were read and approved, don’t you? 
[ notice that is what it says here. 
And Dr. Jenks was still absent. 
Ga telte 
And you and Mr. Devlin were the commission ? 
Yes; sir. 
They were read and approved then every day, weren’t they ? 
No, I won’t say that they were. 
Not while the doctor was away and you and Mr. Devlin had it 
all your own way? 

A. I don’t know, sir; because after we cast that vote, it was disre- 
garded. 

Q. Disregarded by you yourself, who made it ? 

As Oh; no; not by me. 

(. Then, if you were acting chairman you would be pretty careful 
to have the records read every day, wouldn’t you? 

A. Yes; — yes. 

@. And ‘the record was approved the next day ? 

A. That is what it says. I doubt the correctness of the records in 
regard to the coal matter, because I don’t remember that. 

Y@. Do you know what the cost price of the coal was then? 

A. Well, the cost price for whom? For the individual consumer, or 
the commissioners ? 

Q. For you, as acting chairman of the commission. 

A. Yes, I know what it was; that is, I could tell you. 

@. What was it? 

A. I could tell you by referring to the contract price that we ac- 
cepted. If it is material, we will look it up. 

@. Well, about how much was it? 

A. Oh, it may have been four dollars and some odd cents. It would 
depend upon what part of the institutions the coal was in. 

Q. Well, that is on Long Island ? 

A, Yes: that is on Long Island. 

@. Wasn’t it $3.47 ? 

A. It might have been over there. That wouldn’t affect the fact one 
way or the other much, so far as [ can see. 

Q. Didn't they get the retail price for coal when Dr. Jenks was in 
town when they sold it ? 

A. I don’t know what they got. I never had anything to do with 
that. 
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Q. Do you know that they didn’t? 

A. I don’t know what they got. I never saw the amount, so far as I 
can remember. 

Q. Do you say, doctor, that you never passed that vote ? 

A. Iwill say that, in the first place, it wasn’t written into this book 
on that day. 

Q. Pardon me. Do you say that you and Mr. Devlin didn’t pass that 
vote ? 

A. I want to see the book that this is copied from, and that would 
help me a little better. I don’t consider that a record that I would 
testify to. 

Well, you approved it the next day, it nk there P 

It says so there; yes. 

Well, didn’t you approve it ? 

Well, now, | didn’t approve it in this book, as | remember. 

Do you say that you and Mr. Devlin didn’t pass that vote ? 

Well, I will say that I don’t think we passed that vote. I would 
like to see the original book from which this is copied. 

@. Now, I would like to give you time for reflection. Do you testify 
under oath that you did not pass that vote ? 

Ald. Ler. — Well, I understand that this was January 28 that the vote 
was passed, and it was approved on the 29th; so there could not be 
much question there. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) I ask you if you say you didn’t pass that 
vote ? 

A. Well, I say I would rather not testify in regard to that until I see 
the record book which was kept three or four weeks before things were 
read and approved. I would like to see the original book. 

@. ‘Then you decline to answer that question ? 

No, I would not decline to answer it. 

Q). Well, either answer it or don’t answer it. 

A. Well, I won’t answer it until I see the original book. 

Mr. Procror: — Then you decline. 

(By Ald. Ler.) (After examining book.) Now, right here in 
that book I find that there was a communication received fro om the City 
Architect recommending to the commissioners the furnishing of coal to 
the contractors at the island, and that that communication was placed on 
file. Do you remember that? 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember any of that in relation to that matter 
of the coal. I should want to see the original book before I would 
testify in regard to it. 

Ald. Lomasnry.— Well, Mr. Chairman, if they had any original 
book from which this was copied, I should think that we ought to have 
the original book here. I should think we ought to have it if they had 
an original book. 

The Witness. — Certainly they had; and this record is copied fore it. 

Ald. Lomasnry.—I do not understand that they claim that this is 
the book that was used every day —- the book which was written on at 
the time. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, this must have been approved and written in here 
on the 29th. 

The WirngEss. — That wasn’t written for weeks afterwards. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — That book was not in constant use. 

The CHarRMAN. — The Chair would say that, as he has stated here 
before, that book before us has not been identified as the records of the 
commission, and the counsel, so far as that book is concerned, has 
simply put it in or used it to refresh the memory of the witness. So 
far as the committee is concerned, they do not know that that book con- 
tains the records of the commission. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, General Donohoe 
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was asked some questions the other night either by Alderman Lee or 
Alderman Lomasney — I don’t remember which — identifying those as 
the records of commission, and he was asked how they were kept. I 
may be in error, but that is my understanding of it. 

The CHarRMAN. — The Chair and the committee do not know whether 
the book which is here before us now is the same book which was here 
the other evening or not. So far as the committee are concerned, they 
don’t know what book that may be, Mr. Proctor. 

Mr. Proctor. — Mr. Chairman, I don’t understand that it is proper 
for a witness to consult his counsel during his testimony. I don’t know 
that I object to it, but I don’t understand that it is proper. 

Mr. RILEY. — Oh, I was only speaking with him in reference to that 
book there. 

Mr. Prootor. — Oh, it is all right; I don’t object. 

The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed, I would like to 
make a statement in regard to the records. 

Mr. Procror. — Hold on just a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair doesn’t think it necessary that you 
should make any statement at this time. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Do you remember about the time when that 
drug-clerk, that apothecary, went down to the island ? 

Maney 63; sires remember about it. 

@. When was it? 

A. Oh, I don’t remember the exact date — that will be shown on the 
books. 

Q. .Wasit early in your career, or late? 

A. Oh, after some time — wait a minute; I think I can give you the 
exact date and all about it. (Examining memorandum book.) I will 
read you just the note I have here. 

@. No; lasked you for the date. That is all I want. If you will 
be good enough to give that, I will be obliged to you? 

Well, in January. 

January of what year, 1892? 

Yes, sir, 1892. 

Well, you couldn’t say that he was not a good man, could you? 
I didn’t know anything about him. 

Well, you knew that he was a drug-clerk of some experience ? 
No, I didn’t. I knew Dr. Jenks vouched for him. 

Well, didn’t he tell you that he was a drug-clerk of some years’ 
exper ience ? 

A. Yes; but there is another element there in connection with him 
that is quite important. 

Q. What I asked you is if you knew that he was not a good drug- 
clerk in itself ? 

A. No; I took Dr. Jenks’ word for it. I supposed that he had been 
in the dr ug business, and that he ought to know that he was all right. 

@. You have answered the question. Now, will you answer an- 
other? You said the first evening you testified that the clothing on 
Long Island was kept by a pauper who was paid $7 a month for doing 
it. Who was that ? 

I didn’t say that, sir. 

What ? 

I didn’t say that. 

Do you deny saying that ? 

You haven’t it right. 

Do you deny saying that ? 

No; that is a mixture of two statements that came together. 

I will read it, and you can see whether you said it. (Reading.) 
“ Now, doctor, what do you know in reference to the employment of 
drunken officers ? 
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‘A. Well, I found that, in the first place, there was no paid official 
who had charge of anything at Long Island or Rainsford Island or any- 
thing else that amounted to anything. The clothing was kept by a pau- 
per who was paid $7 a month for doing it. They were kept by a man 
named Thompson, a pauper.” 

A. No, you haven’t that right. Itis all mixed up. It should be as 
it is here in the printed report. (Reading.) ‘‘‘The records were 
kept by a pauper who was paid $10 a month for doing it. The clothing 
was kept by a man named Thompson, a pauper.” 

No, you said that the clothing was kept by a man who was paid 
$7 a month for doing it. 

A. No, that is a mistake. It is right as it is here in the printed sten- 
ographic report. ‘That is a mistake. 

(. Well, but Ihave got the stenographic report here (holding up a 
type written document). 

(The stenographer stated that there was a mistake in Mr. Proctor’s 
copy.) 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — Well, now, that is a strange condition of affairs. 
Mr. Proctor says that he is reading the stenographic report, and the 
stenographer says that what he is reading is wrong. I don’t think that 
the witness should be put in a false position. 

The Wirness. — Oh, I don’t know, I think it is impossible for a ste- 
nographer or any body else to get everything absolutely correct that is 
stated. Itis wonderful that they do as well as they do. It is perfectly 
apparent that there is a: mistake in Mr. Proctor’s copy, because the word 
‘*they” afterwards shows that. As he hasit, it says that ‘‘ the clothing ” 
was kept by a pauper, and then it says ‘‘ they” were kept by a pauper 
named Thompson, which does not mean anything. The statements are 
mixed. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, as I understand it, the report which is printed 
is printed from just such a copy as this which I am reading from. exactly. 
We got this from the stenographer, and I supposed that we had a right 
to rely upon it as being correct; but if Iam told by the stenographer 
that it is not correct in this particular, why, it is all right, and I will not 
insist upon the witness answering the question, of course. I understand 
that the stenographer says that my copy is wrong in this respect, and so 
I shall not question Dr. Newell in regard to that any more. 

(The stenographer explained that, while the mistake might seem 
strange to one not accustomed to the method employed by stenographers 
to get out copy, it was easily to be understood by one who did, that in 
dictating his notes to a typewriter operator in the usual manner, the 
operator had misunderstood what he said; that two copies of the testi- 
mony were made by the operator, one for Mr. Proctor and the other for the 
printer, and that as he understood Mr. Proctor wanted his copy as soon 
as possible, he delivered it to him without reading it; that in comparing 
the printer’s copy with his short-hand notes, he saw that the operator 
had misunderstood him, and the printer’s copy was accordingly cor- 
rected, and that, while he had intended to do so, he had neglected to see 
Mr. Proctor and correct his copy.) 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Who was ‘Thompson ? 

A. ‘Thompson was one of the inmates there. 

@. He was a helper for somebody ? 

A. He was, if I remember the man correctly. He is the man whom 
I spoke of as having charge of the clothing down-stairs. I understood 
that his name was Thompson. 

(). Well, Thompson was a pauper you say. Now, when was that ? 

A. That was some time in the fall. I don’t remember the date. 

Y. Well, how long did you know that he was a pauper and had 
charge of the clothing ? 

A. I don’t know how long I knew it. I think that was changed, 
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(. Did you have him removed ? 

A. Yes, sir, — that is, I had that changed. I had a paid attendant 
put over the food and supplies. There was a paid attendant put in to 
show where the food and supplies went to. 

Who was superintendent there at that time ? 

Mr. John Galvin. 

Did you complain to him about that ? 

Did I criticise him ? 

In that respect — in regard to that. 

I criticised it altogether. I spoke to him about it. 

You say that most of the officers employed on Long Island were 
what were called « promoted paupers ?” 

A. Well, I say that most of the helpers — officers of that kind — 
were. There were not many Officers there at all at first. 

(. But there were some paid officers ? 

A. Oh, yes, and they had assistants. 

@. And they had assistants who had been paupers, but who had 
ceased to be paupers. 

A. No, I didn’t understand that they ceased to be paupers. 

Q: When they got a salary per month and board they were no 
longer paupers, were they? 

4. Well, ten dollars 2 month, or five dollars a month for an engi- 
neer is not much of a salary. 

@. Well, did you raise the salaries of those men? 

A. No, sir. . 

(. Did you vote to raise them ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t vote to give them any salary at all. 

Q). How long was the engineer there at five dollars a month, during 
your occupancy rot office ? 

A, Oh, I think he was there as long as I knew. 

@: Did you have him removed immediately when you found out 
those were the facts ? 

I tried to, but couldn’t. 
Mr. Devlin agreed with you? 
I didn’t say so. 
I asked you the question. I say he did, didn’t he? 
Well, I think he did; yes, sir. 
. What was the name of that engineer ? 
I don’t remember. 
You don’t remember that? 

A. Lremember Mr. Galvin told me about his being paid five dollars 
a month, and that he was a good man except when he got drunk — that 
he couldn’t get any better. 

Q@. Did Galvin tell you that he got drunk ? 

A... Yes, sir. 

(). Said he was a good man when he was sober, did he, but that he 
got drunk ? 

A. He said he was a good engineer, a first-rate man, when he was 
sober, but that he drank — and that was the reason he was down there 
at five dollars a month. He was a very capable engineer. 

lfow Jong was he there ? 

A. I think he was there as long as I was there. 

Q. Did he go there before Mr. Galvin went there, according to your 
information ? 7 

A. Idon’t know when he went there. 

Q. You don’t know his name ? 

A. No, sir; I think Mr. Galvin could tell you that. 

Q. W ho were the drunken officers on Long Island ? 

A. Oh, this Thompson was one, and this ten-dollar-a-month man was 
another, 
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(. Thompson was the clothing man, and he got paid, you said ? 

A. No, I never found that he got any pay. 

Q. Did you call him an officer? 

A. He was used as an officer — he was until I stopped his being an 
officer. He was acting in authority over paupers. He could decide 
whether they should have to wear an old suit or could have a fresh one. 

@. Well, who were the drunken oflicers on Long Island during your 
occupancy of office ? 

A. ‘There were so many of them that — 

Q. Well, can you tell me the name of one ? 

A. Yes, two. 


@. Who? 
A. Hines. 
Q. What? 


A. A man bythe name of Hines. He kept the records — that is prob- 
ably why they were wrong. 

@. Was he a pauper ? 

A. Well, I should have to get a legal opinion upon that. He was 
what I call a privileged or promoted pauper. He was paid ten dollars 
a month, so that some proper man would not get a proper salary. 

Q. Did you call him a pauper or not? 

A. I called him a pauper who received money. 

Q. Well, I am asking you now only about paid officers who were 
drunkards during your occupancy of office ? 

A. On Long Island ? 

@. On Long Island. 

A. Not Rainsford Island ? 

@. I haven’t asked anything about Rainsford Island yet. 

A. Well, you know you didn’t state. 

@. Well, I stand corrected then. Now, I state Long Island. 

A. There were not many officers there, anyway. ‘The only drunken 
officer that I remember was a drunken engineer who was discharged, 
I think. 

He was a pauper, wasn’t he ? 

No, sir, he was not. 

Wasn’t he the pauper who was paid five dollars a month? 

No, sir; the five-dollar-a-month man was on Rainsford Island. 
On Rainsford ? 

exh sir. 

Well, then, you say you know the name of one, but you haven’t 
given us hisname. Letus have it. 

A. Well, one when — one at any time while I was there? 

Ce +1 asked you if you knew the name of any drunken officer on 
Long Island during your occupancy of office. Now, if I must repeat 
that with ev ery question I ask, I will do so. 

A. No, you will not have to, if you put it clearly and I understand it. 

Q. Well, what were their names ? 

A One by the name of McCarthy, and the other an officer by the 
name of Geary, I think. These two were discharged. 

(). Now, were they there when you went there ? 

I don’t remember. 

Did you remove them ? 

Yes, sir; voted to remove both of them. 

Were they removed? 

They were. 

Didn’t you want to send Geary over to Deer Island as a deputy ? 
No, sir. 

What P 

You mean to ask me whether or not I wanted to send him over 
there instead of discharging him ? 
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(Q. Answer my question. Didn’t you want to send Geary over to 
- Deer Island as a deputy ? 

A. Not after I knew he was addicted to drink. 

(. Didn’t you before ? 

A. I might have. 

(Y. Didn’t you before ? 

A. I would not say that I didn’t. 

Q. Don’t you know that you did. 

A. No, sir; unless, if you say so. I never did, except I thought he 
was a good man. 

(. As soon as you knew that they were drunken men they were 
removed, were they? 

A. Oh, no. One of them was the man who caused all the trouble 
when the city government landed there. 

(. Geary was removed because he was a drunkard ? 

Yes, sir, so far as I know. 

Q. Was there any vote to keep him? 

A. Not that I remember. 

Everybody agreed, then, as soon as you learned that he was a 
drunkard, that he should be removed ? 

A. Idon’t remember about that. 

Q. You cannot say that it was not so, can you? 

A. Well, now I have answered that once. I told you that I didn’t 
remember. 

Q. Well, I ask you to answer a question which goes a step further. 
You say you don’t remember. Now, [ask you to say if you remember 
that there was any attempt to keep him after it was known that he was 
a drunkard P 

A. No, sir — not by me. 

Q. Well, by anybody? 

A. Well, I don’t remember of anybody attempting to keep him there 
after he was known to be a drunkard. 

Q. You say you knew that men were taken as new officers when they 
‘were almost in a state of acute alcoholism. Who were they? 

. Oh, a good many officers. 
Q: Whoie 

. Oh, a good many — one was kept there when he was known to be. 
Task you what man was hired as an officer when he was in that 


I don’t remember — 
Do you remember of one? 
I remember of one, yes. 
Hired by whom? 
Mr. Gerrish. 
You knew about it? 
I knew that the man was hired by Mr. Gerrish. 
Did you discharge him ? 
No, sir. 
What was his name? 
I don’t remember his name. 
How did you know his condition when he was hired ? 
Because Mr. Gerrish told me about it. 
Tell us what he said ? 
Oh, he said he was in a very bad condition, but he thought he 
could fix him up all right and that he would get along all right. 
Q. What was he hired to do? 
A. At that time the Civil Service Commission had failed to supply 
any decent man at all — 
QQ. Pardon me, but I didn’t ask you any thing about that. Now, 
didn’t you send that man down to Gerrish ? 
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A. No, sir. 

a Ww" asn’t his name Noyes ? 

Ay Y eae sir, 

(Q. Didn't you tell him to hire him ? 

Aur No; (sir; 

QQ. And didn’t he tell you afterwards that he was in a pretty bad con- 


dition, but that he thought he could work him out of it all right? 

A. No, sir. He came from the same town that Mr. Gerrish did, and 
I understood that he knew him. The less that man is aired here the 
better, I think. 

(. Well, you didn’t send him down ? 

m4 INO, Sil: 

Q. Did you know he was going down? 

A. No, sir. I never knew about the hiring of the man until he was 
there; and then I knew a good deal about it from people that I 
knew. Mr. Gerrish took him as a Grand Ar my man on his own accord, 
and told me all about it afterwards; and he kept men there that were 
in a worse state than that. 

Q. Did you ever send anyone down there as officers ? 

A. Yes, sir—not as an officer. | sent one man as a nurse. 

Q. What was his name ? 

A. Mr. Underhill. He is still there, too. 

(). He had better luck than most of them. 

A. They never had a better man; and that is why I sent him. 

Q. Well, doctor, when did you first learn about this “jigger ” down 
on Long Island ? 

A. The first time that I saw it. 

Q. You and Mr. Devlin agreed that there ought to be an ambulance ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you didn’t get one? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t you get one during that ten days that the doctor was in 
Florida ? 

ay, Nopsir, 

Q. Why? 

A. Because the doctor fixed up ever ything and left orders that noth- 
ing was to be done but make out the requisitions. That is why xn 
were bringing it in about that butter — as if I would buy foul butter! 

Q. Well, you got that, didn’t you? 

A. I may have | signed the requisition because the clerk of the Board 
told me he had fixed all that was to be bought and that they were to be 
signed in due order. 

Q. You mean to say that you signed requisitions for bad butter ? 

A. No, sir; not if [ knew it. 

Q: The butter was good butter ? 

A. Yes, sir. If I knew the details it was. I wasn’t in that kind of 
business — buying butter. 

Wasn’t there a watchman on Long Island ? 

When? 

At any time during your occupancy of oflice ? 

Yes, sir. 

Wasn’t there a watchman there all the time ? 

No, sir; there was a sort of hybrid arrangement that acted as 
watchman and nurse. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘*‘ hybrid arrangement” 
or child? 

A. Well, I refer to what you were asking for. He was neither a 
watchman, nor a nurse, nor an officer, but he was all three, as far as he 
could be. He only drew the salary of one man, though, anda very poor 
salary at that. 
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(. Then, there was an officer there every night ? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether he was there every night. 

@. You weren’t there over night ? 

A. No, sir; I never slept there. 

Q. You cannot say that there was not a man watching there every 


A. Yes, sir, I can say so. 

(2. Who told you? 

A. I knew that there was a man there who had those functions. 

(. Who told you? 

A. Mr. Galvin told me all about the man and what he was. 

(. Didn’t he tell you he was a watchman ? 

A. He told me he was a watchman and nurse. 

Q. Then, there was a watchman there, wasn’t there? 

A. No, I would not allow him to pass as that. I would call him a 
combination of watchman and nurse and everything else; and, as I say, 
the superintendent could not tell that he was a watchman. 

(. Well, he told you he was a watchman ? 

A. Anda nurse, and that there was no watch clock; and he could 
not sit up all night to find out whether he was there. ‘That is why that 
woman died. He told me that he was up as long as he could be, but he 
couldn’t keep up all night. 

(). You say, I believe, that the number employed at Long Island 
increased ninety per cent. from the time you went there until the 5th of 
February, 1892? 

A. I say that during that time the number increased. 

eS Well, answer my question. 

Well, you didn’t state it correctly. 
a Well, say yes or no the statement ? 
Well, I know that the way you have stated it, it is incorrect. 
e Q. Did you say that there was an increase of the employed paid 
officials at Long Island during your occupancy of office of ninety per 
cent. ? 

A. No, I never said anything like that. 

Q. Do you remember what you did say ? 

A. On Long and Rainsford Islands there was an increase of nearly 
ninety per cent. 

Q. Don’t you mean there was an increase since the paid commission 
came in of ninety per cent. ? 

A. Well, I might have said since the subject was agitated. 

(. Do you know anything about that ? 

A. About what? 

~ About an increase in the number since you left office ? 

Yes, sir. 

a. From whom? 

Well, I should think that if I had had my ears open here I would 
bane it. 

Q. Well, did you also learn it elsewhere ? 

A, eGR ye -Sar 

Q. Where have you learned it elsewhere ? 

A. Oh, from a great many people. 

Lf rn ell, who? Did Mr. Devlin tell you? 

No, sir. 

Well, who did? 

I think a great many people. 

Mr. Pilsbury told you? 

No. 

Dr. Jenks? 

No; the doctor hasn’t told me anything about it. 
Well, General Donohoe ? 
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No, sir. 
Well, then, who is it ? 
Well, a great many people. 

Q. Well, who is it? Who has told you there has been an increase 
since you left the commission ? 

A. Well, I only had to read the papers and listen to the testimony 
here and I knew all about it. There are more than a hundred ways of 
learning it I should think. 

Q. Well, the increase of ninety per cent. in the help down there 
brought it near to where it ought to be ? 

A. No, sir; nowhere near it. Why, there was one institution with 
only three paid employés and 150 inmates. 

Q. Iam not asking you that. 

A. Well, your question brings out the information. 


POP 


At this point the committee, at 6.03 P.M., took a recess until 7.30 
ial, 


EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed at 7.30 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hallstram 
presiding. 


Otis K. NEWELL, M.D. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Doctor, I think you said that there was 
always notice given when any one was going down to any of the insti- 
tutions to criticise. 

A. When any one was going down to the institutions to criticise 
them. 

Q. Who might criticise them ? 


A: Yes, sir. 
Q. And I think you said that General Donohoe said that he tele- 
phoned P 


A. Yes, sir. In fact. — 

(¥. Pardon me — he told you that he telephoned down to Long Island 
when any one was going down ? 

A. No, he didn’t say that. 

Q. Well, you said he did, didn’t you? 

A. No,I said he told me he would telephone, and I referred specially 
to the visit of the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity. I knew 
that telephoning was done at other times. 

. Well, did he tell you it was done at other times ? 

A. Well, I knew it was done at other times. 

QQ. Task you if he told you? 

A. Yes, sir; told me of a number of times that he had telephoned. 

(¥. Did he tell you he had telephoned to Long Island when people 
were going down, or was it only on those occasions when people were 
going down like the city government or this committee of the State 
Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, who would like to have a lunch 
there ? 

A. He told me on several occasions — that occasion in particular, 
when it was my wish that they shouldn’t have been notified in any way. 

Q. Well, he told you that he did? 

A. Told me that he had notified them that this visit was to be made, 
so that they knew all about it. 

(. When people were going down who didn’t expect to have a meal 
there? 
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A. Yes, sir; whether they expected to have a meal or not. 

Q. That it was his custom to telephone to notify them ? 

A. No, didn’t tell me it was his custom to telephone and notify them. 

° Then he didn’t tell you that, did he? 

What? 

O. Just what you said. 

A. What is that ? 

Q. Don’t you know what you just said ? 

A. I know you asked me if he told me that he had telephoned down 
there. Now I don’t say he told me all the time when anybody was going 
that he telephoned. He simply told me on several occasions that he had 
telephoned, and that the people knew that they were to be visited. 

Q. Well, then, the statement that you made that they were always 
notified by telephone was not correct ? 

A. It was correct, absolutely. 

Q. And General Donohoe told you so ? 

A. No, he didn’t. He is only one among a number who attended to 
that business. 

(JY. Well, who else told you so? 

A. I don’t say that anybody else told me so. 

(2. Well, did anybody else tell you so? 

A. Yes. Other people told me the telephone messages came. 

Q. Who? 

A. Told me at Long and Rainsford Islands one day that they re- 
ceived a telephone message that somebody was coming down. 

Q. Did anybody except General Donohoe tell you that he or she had 
telephoned down to notify them ? 

A. From the office? 

Q. Or anywhere else. 

A. - General Donohoe told me about telephoning. I knew a number 
of times when a message was sent, when Mrs. Lincoln was going down, 
for instance, a number of times, any visit they got notified of one way 
or the other, if they didn’t get it by telephone, they got it by messen- 
ger, around in that way ; oot it by the boat or by telephone. 

Q. When did they telephone— the day they were going down, or 
before ? 

A. Oh, sometimes one time, sometimes another. 

(. Well, is this a matter of memory with you? 

A. What else could it be, if not a matter of memory ? 

(Q. I don’t know, I ask you. 

A. Anything [I say now must be a matter of memory. I am not 
reading from any manuscript. Everything I have said here I have said 
without notes. 

(¥. Now you spoke about the books being kept at Long Island. Do 
you know who kept them during your time ? 

A. Iknow some of them. 

ya VO & 

A. This Mr. Hines, this man whom I have referred to, addressed as 
Frank a part of the time. He was one of them. 

Q. He was paid P 

A. Yes, sir; $10 a month. 

QQ. And his living ? 

A. LThope so. I don’t know. 

QQ. Well he did live through it, didn’t he? He got his living at the 
island ? 

A. You hold him up as a speciman of a man who received only $10 
a month and lived? As far as I know, he is living. 

Q. You answer the question — he got $10 a month and his living at 
the island for keeping the books? 

A. Ibeg pardon —I understood you to say ‘‘is living” — yes, sir, 
his living. 
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QJ. Did he get a room ? 

A. Yes, sir; he might have. Sometimes didn’t have room enough 
for anybody. 

(. Do you say he didn’t ? 

A. No, sir, presumably he did. 

Q. If he got his board and room and $10 a month for keeping the 
records, do you say he is a pauper under those circumstauces ? 

T leave that for the committee. I have nothing to say. 
Q. Butlask youthat. You area commissioner, ‘ an expert. 
. I was acommissioner. Iam not a commissioner now. 

Q. Well, I understand that very well. 

A. You say [ am a commissioner. 

Q. You were a commissioner ? 

A. Iwas a commissioner, yes, sir. 

Q. Well, what do you say to that? Was he a pauper or was he not? 

A. He was a pauper. He was not taken off the rolls. He was 
pauperized, Mr. Proctor. I guess you will find that that isn’t exactly 
the way a man can cease to be pauperized. 

Q. ILunderstand, but he did at some time receive his living and $10 
a month for his work ? 
Yes, so that the city shouldn’t pay the proper Kind of a man. 
Didn’t he keep his records right ? 
ING. Sin: 
What records did he keep ? 
Well, I don’t understand that there were any satisfactory records 
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What were they ? 

Records of the office there, the books. 

Let us have it. 

The books referred to in the hearing here, the admissions. 

Didn’t he keep the accounts ? 

Well, such as they were and as they were kept — didn’t keep any 
proper system of them. 

. You say he didn’t keep them correctly ? 

I say the accounts were not kept correctly. 

Well, did he do his work correctly ? 

Well, did it after a fashion, not properly. 

Won’t you please answer the question ? 

No. 

You decline to ? 

No, I say he didn’t keep them correctly. 

You examined the books, did you? 

Well, I saw them, I didn’t go into the details in particular. 

If you didn’t examine them ‘how can you tell whether they were 
kept correctly or not ? 

A. I knew he didn’t keep them correctly because he wasn’t a proper 
man to keep them, and by incorrectly I mean that they were not kept as 
records should have been kept. For instance, didn’t know where this 
stolen clothing had gone when [| tried to find out where it had gone, 
couldn’t place other things, didn’t have a proper record of them. 

Q. Wait a moment — do you say he kept his books correctiy or 
incor rectly ? 

I won’t say about that —I prefer to have them produced here. 
You don’t know ? 

Yosssirsil. doit 

You examined his books ? 

Yes, sir; some. 

What mistakes did you ever find in the books ? 

I didn’t go into the details of the books. 

Did you ‘find any mistakes in the books ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. What were they? 

A. I found when | went to the books to get information I wanted 
that it wasn’t there, didn’t have any account at all. 

Q. So it was the lack of an account and not the details of an account 
which he kept? 

A. Yes, sir; it was a lack of account more than details. 

(Q. Yes—then he did keep details correctly ? 

A. Some of the details, perhaps. 

Q. Do you know he didn’t? 

Yes, sir; the death books weren’t kept correctly. 

Q. Was that a part of his duty ? 

A. It was testified to here — 

QQ. Pardon me, you are testifying here to what you know. 

i Mead ret 

Do you know that it was a part of his duty to keep the record of 

deaths ? 

A. I know that — 

Q. Pardon me— answer my question, sir. 

A. No. I never knew exactly what his duty was. I knew it wasn’t 
properly attended to — that he wasn’t the proper man to do it. 

Q. That, of course, is begging the question. I ask you if you per- 
sonally ever found any mistakes in the books which he did keep ? 
And I say yes. 
Q. Now, was it his duty to keep a record of the deaths ? 
A. Yes—oh, a record of the deaths ? 
(3 ae Ves Sit, 
A. 
Q. 
at 
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I don’t know what his duty was. 
Then you don’t know it was his duty to keep a reeord of the 
hs, do you? 
A. No, I don’t. 
Q No— very well. That disposes of that. 
A. I know his duties weren’t defined. 
Q. What tools did you buy for Long Island when you were a com- 
missioner ? 
What what? 
What tools — implements ? 
Didn’t buy any. 
Well, you said they needed them ? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you ever vote to buy any tools ? 
I made efforts to buy tools. 
Well, pardon me — answer my question. 
No, a vote wasn’t necessary. 
You didn’t buy any during the time you were acting chairman 
, did you? 
CaN I was told I couldn’t. 
By whom ? 
Dr. Jenks. 
You asked him, then, before he went away whether you could 
buy tools during his absence ? 
A. No, I didn’t. 
Q. Then why do you say you couldn't? 
A. Because I had other business to attend to— had too many riots 
and things of that kind in the institutions to attend to. 
Q. They were largely caused by what you did down there ? 
A. You may say so. 
Q. Isn’t that so? 
A. You would have a nice time proving it, I guess. 
Q. Oh, no, I am going to prove it out of you. 
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A. Allright. It is too bad it couldn’t be that way, I suppose. 

Q. Had they had any riots from the first of April to the time Dr. 
Jenks went away, at Deer Island? 

A. Had had previous disturbances there. 

(. Had they had riots? 

A. Yes, sir; had riots. 

Q. When? 

A. Oh, had them all along in the institution, had disturbances. 

Q. Well, take out your memorandum book and give us a date. 

A. Oh, I don’t always have dates. I have told you that I don’t have 
dates —can give you facts, if you want them. 

Q. But you put them in your book in case you couldn’t remember 
them — now give us one. 

A. I didn’t say I had the time of the riots in the book. 

Q. I know you didn’t —I ask you now. 

A. What do you want? 

Q. Want the record in that book of a riot from the first of April until 
after Dr. Jenks went south. 

A. Now, what do you want, a date? 

Q. -I want you to give me the date of one, if you can ? 

A. Well, Ll tell you, I didn’t keep the dates of riots. There were so 
many of them that I wouldn’t waste the time. 

(. Haven’t you told me that you kept that little book for the purpose 
of keeping dates ? 

A. No such thing. Your imagination is leading you astray. 

Q. No, my imagination is all right. 

A. You don’t want to misstate about me, then. I am here to give 
information. 

(¥. You haven’t information about that, then? How many riots do 
you say there were before Dr. Jenks went south ? 

A. What do you mean by a riot ? 

(Q. What do you mean by a riot? 

A. You are asking the question — what do you mean ? 

Mr. Rrtey. — What he means is this: the things that kept the police 
of the city of Boston busy going down to the island. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, I am ready to take that. 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, sir; that is what you mean. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Answer the question—how many were 
there? 

A. Lots of them. 

Q. From the first of April until the time Dr. Jenks went south ? 

A. Well, there were lots of disturbances of all sorts in the institu- 
tions. 

Q. Did the police go down until after he went south and left you 
chairman of the Board ? 

A. No, they didn’t go down until after he went south, and the Mayor 
ot Boston was told that prisoners were going at large — 

Q. Pardon me, I haven’t asked you that. 

A. Well, I was telling you. I answer what I think is right and best 
and what will cover the ground. 

(The stenographer repeated the question: ‘‘ Did the police go down 
until after he went south and left you chairman of the Board ?” ) 

A. No, they did not; and [ will tell you in regard to the facts later 
on if you don’t want me to now. 

QQ. Pardon me, don’t answer anything that is not asked you. I think 
you said in your direct examination that the pauper class down at Long 
Island during your time was a distinct class from the criminal class and 
could easily be made to work, didn’t you, doctor ? 

A. I said that the pauper class — 

Q. No; I ask you if you said that? 
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A. Well, that is it pretty nearly. I would like to have you read my 
answer. 

Q. (Reading. ) 

‘¢T think that anyone who is familiar with paupers knows that they 
are just as distinct a class as criminals are, that there is a large number 
of men in all pauper institutions who are pauperized through misfor- 
tune and sickness, and what may be said in some instances to be natural 
laziness; that in such instances they would be sooner that way than 
work. But all of these men are fond of a certain amount of work. Of 
course, they could not be made to work eight or ten hours a day, but 
three or four hours’ good work in a day, managed in a proper way, 
would have been a pleasure to all of them. ” 

That is what you said, wasn’t it ? 

A. No. sir. That is all right except that the word ‘‘ from” should 
be there in one place; those who are pauperized from laziness, being a 
distinct class from those who are pauperized through misfortune and 
sickness. 

(Q. You wish to modify your answer, then ? 

A. No, sir, I wish to correct that, inserting ‘‘from” before 
“« Jaziness. ” 

Q That is your answer, from the stenographic report. Isn’t it 
correct ? 

A. "No, sir. 

Q. Itis not? 

A. No; in several instances — one or two important instances. 

Q. Do you know what the special committee appointed by the Mayor 
in 1892 said about those admitted to Long Island in 1891, about whether 
they were paupers or of the criminal class ? 

A. J have read that report, I think, what there was in it. 

QQ. They said that ‘‘ The newer population was better known, and of 
973 who were found to have been admitted in 1891, there were 469 crim- 
inals and drunkards, or 514 per cent. of the whole number.” 

A. Yes, sir. Now, I would like to know where they got the statistics 
from. 

Q. You doubt that report, do you? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. I know what members of that committee told 
me they were instructed to do when they made that report. 

Q. I haven’t asked you what you were told. 

A. You asked me if I doubt it. Now I don’t want to cast any pos- 
sible reflection on any one, without showing that I have grounds for it. 

(The stenographer repeated the question: ‘*‘ You doubt that report, 
do you?” ) 

Q. Now, you say that isn’t correct ? 

A. I doubt if it is correct. 

Q. You doubt that. You said somebody told them to make that re- 
port that way, do you? 

A. No, sir; you say that. 

Q. That is what you mean ? 

A. No, I didn’t say that. 

Ald. Lomasney. —I think we ought to get witnesses down to some 
limit — just what they mean. 

Mr. Ritgy. — What he said, Mr. Proctor, was that he didn’t believe 
that report. Now, that he had a perfect right to say. 

The Witness. — I would like to know where they got their — 

Mr. Ritry. — There are a great many things that you and I do not 
believe. 

The Witness. — Who gave them these statistics, — the commissioners 
or the people down there P 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Here is a special report. 

A. I know all about that; I read it through a long time ago. 
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Q. Well, you say that isn’t correct ? 

A. I say it isn’t correct. 

Q. J am willing to leave it right there. You say somebody con- 
trolled that report, don’t you ? 

t. 

(The stenographer, by request, repeated the witness’s statement: ‘I 
know what members of that committee told me they were instructed to 
do when they made that report.” ) 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) — Who instructed them ? 

A. The Mayor. 

Q. The Mayor instructed them — did he tell them to put anything in 
the report that wasn’t true ? 

A. He told them what not to put into the report. 

(The stenographer repeated the question: ‘* Did he tell them to put 
anything in the report that wasn’t true?” ) 

Mr. RiteEy. — This witness is not obliged to answer that 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You don’t know ? 

Mr. RILEY. — You are not obliged to answer that. The Mayor must 
answer for himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) You have made the statement, haven’t you 
here ? 

A. What statement ? 

Q. That they were instructed how to draw that report ? 

. No, I didn’t make that statement. 

Q. You didn’t? 

A. No, you haven’t got it correct, and it was just read over, too. 

‘i Well, the substance is that? 

No, it isn’t, and I would like to have it read again so that you 
will ‘know just what it is 

(The stenographer repeated the witness’s statement: ‘*I know what 
members of that committee told me they were instructed to do when 
they made that report.” ) 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Did you, doctor, wish to have a trained 
nurse at Long Island ? 

A. Well, now, Mr. Proctor, I want to know just what you mean by 
a trained nurse — or the people for whom you ask the question ? . 

(. task you that question, and I am going to have an answer to it 
if I can get it. 

A. Well, you will get it, sir. 

i A right, let us have it. 

A. I want to know what you mean by a trained nurse, first. 

Mr. Proctor. — I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the witness be obliged to 
answer that question. 

(The stenographer repeated the question: ‘* Did you, doctor, wish to 
have a trained nurse at Long Island? ” ) 

The WiTNEss.— Well, now, what I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, 
is if Mr. Proctor will tell me just what he refers to by a trained nurse — 
or the people for whom he asks the question. 

(). (By Ald. Lee.) He means if you tried to get a trained nurse 
down at Long Island. That is simple enough — tell us what you misun- 
derstand about that. 

A. Yes, I tried to get a nurse at Long Island, such nurses as were 
needed — properly trained nurses. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Yes, properly trained nurses, but it is only 
fair to say that I don’t mean the sort of trained emergency nurses you 
would have in a properly constructed hospital, because they had no 
proper hospital and no proper place to put such a nurse. 

Q Now, I haven’t asked ‘you that at all. I asked you a simple 
question and I understand you to say in answer that you did want to have 
a trained nurse at Long Island ? 
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Q. Didn’t Mrs. Lincoln say that she had a trained nurse who was 
ready to go down there ? 

A. Didn’t Mrs. Lincoln say that to whom ? 

Q. To youP 

Ay Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn’t you say you would pay the nurse out of your own pocket if 
you could get one P 
Yes, if she got the sort of trained nurse I referred to. 
Q. Didn’t she say she had the sort of trained nurse ? 
A. No, she did not. 
Q. You say she didn’t ? 
A 
Q 


oe 


She said she had a trained nurse. 
Didn’t she write to you saying she had a trained nurse ? 

A. She wrote to me, I think, saying she had a Miss Higgins, I think, 
who was an almshouse nurse, Blockley almshouse. 

Q. You refused to send her down? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t — glad to have her and half a dozen others if I 
could have them. 

Q. You refused to pay her out of your own pocket ? 

AG MNO AL iG £, 

Q. It was referred to you as a committee ? 

ASAGY 5) S10: 

Q. Did you ever make a report? 

As. Yes,sir. 

Q. In writing? 

A. No, sir— what is the use ? 

Q. Did you ever send the nurse down ? 

A. Oh, I sent lots of nurses — 

(. Did you ever send this particular nurse down ? 

A. No sd didn’t: 

Q. Did you ever send a trained nurse down at all ? 

A. Yes, we did. 

Q. Who? 

A. Well, the additional nurses who were engaged. 

QQ. <A trained nurse — now, give us the name of one. 

A. Well, if you press on trained nurses, you must tell me what you 
mean by that. 

(. Pardon me—you are a physician and know what a trained 
nurse is. 

A. I want to see if you know, or those asking. 

Q. Well, my ignorance is entirely immaterial — answer my question. 

A. What is your question ? 

Q. Did you ever send a trained nurse to Long Island ? 

A. Did I, individually ? 

Q. No, sir; you as a commissioner? 

A. The Board sent trained nurses after I had brought the subject 
before it and more had been asked for. 


Q. Who? 
A. Qh, I don’t remember the names. 
Q. Who? 


A. Who what? Do you want the names — Jones or Smith ? 

Mr. Ritty.— No; he doesn’t care about the names. He wants to 
know if you sent anybody. 

The Witness. — Well, I will say in the first place — 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me; answer the question first, please. 

Mr. RiLtey. — You can say in your place. 

The Witness. — I will say that I did send various nurses. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Will you be kind enough to give me their 
names ? 
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No, sir; not kind enough. I would accommodate you if I could. 
Tell me what months ? 

Various months. 

What months ? 

When the subject was talked about. 

Do you know ? 

The commissioners can bring in the records. I won’t state posi- 
tively the months; you have got the fact. 

Q. Do you know any one who was sent? 

Mr. ou know the O’Shea woman ? 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me, Brother Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. —I was only trying to help you. 

Mr. Proctor. — Don’t help me. I don’t want any of your help. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) I would like to ask you this question, doc- 
tor: did you send a nurse down there who was equivalent to a nurse, 
such as would be in our city hospital known as a trained nurse, or did 
you send one superior to those down there who would answer the pur- 
pose instead of a trained nurse ? 

A. Now, alderman, I must answer that in my own way, to give you 
the information asked for. After that matter was referred to me and 
discussed a number of nurses were sent to the institutions, not only 
Long and Rainsford Islands, but when asked for, particularly at night 
at the Charlestown almshouse where they had none of any kind. That 
matter had been voted upon, there had been an order of the Board, and 
1 went over there and found that nothing whatever had been done about 
it, and I asked why, as I said before, after that was voted on it wasn’t 
done, and the reply was that they supposed they didn’t need one over at 
the Charlestown almshouse. Those kindof nurses were sent, and when 
it comes to an emergency nurse, receiving anywhere from $18 to $25 
and $30 a week, to go down into that place it was out of the question. 
You couldn’t do it. In regard to the nurse recommended by Mrs. 
Lincoln, the very fact that Mrs. Lincoln recommended the nurse would 
exclude her from that place. She couldn’t get a rocking-chair in there, 
let alone a nurse. 

Q. My point is this, that the nurses might be superior to those that 
might be there. 

A. Well, of course they had to take care of these people, especially 
at night, and were e supposed to be intelligent. 

Q. And had experience. 

A. Well, what experience they had, I suppose, was satisfactory to the 
doctor and the superintendent who recommended them. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Well, did you examine as to the necessary 
qualifications required for them to be nurses ? 

A. No, sir; I think the engagement of the nurses was left to the 
doctor of the institution and the superintendent, and after they came to 
the Board recommended by them for appointment, and the wages they 
were to get, they were approved by the Board, accepted. 

Q. Then you, as a physician and a member of the Board of Directors 
of Public Institutions never examined them as to their qualifications, and 
fitness ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; | examined them and saw them there afterwards, 
as many of them as I came in contact with when I was there. But, as 
I say, that was a matter that the Board especiaily left to the physicians. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnery.) Why didn’t the Board avail themselves 
of Mrs. Lincoln’s offer, and take that lady she sent there as a nurse ? 

A. Well, she didn’t send this woman, Mr. Alderman. She wrote a 
letter mentioning this woman and stating her qualifications, and that she 
was willing to go there. 

Q. Well, what did the Board do about that matter ? 

A. Well, the most strenuous objection was made to getting a nurse 
of any kind — it was said that it wasn’t necessary. 
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Dr. Jenks objected to it? 

Yes, sir, most decidedly ; said that the nurses to attend to them 
were paupers, ‘that pauper help was more in sympathy with them and 
understood them better. 

Q. What was done in reference to the matter then? Did you send 
any communication to Mrs. Lincoln in regard to it ? 

A. Idon’t remember whether they wrote to Mrs. Lincoln or not. I 
Was away at one time and Mrs. Lincoln was away, and I don’t know 
that I ever talked with her about that again. They didn’t want nurses. 
They said that the paupers could wait on them best. ‘That was the 
doctor’s invariable reply and excuse. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, it was all referred to you, wasn’t 
it, this question of a trained nurse who was referred to by Mrs. Lin- 
coln ? 

A. That matter was referred to me as a member of the Board, yes, 
sir. 

Q. And you never made a written report, did you ? 

A. Wasn’t any need of a written report. That seems to be the only 
defence they have got here, that there is not a written report. 

Q. Iask you to answer the question. 

A. Well, you answered it before, by saying, ‘‘ You never made a 
written report, did you?” 

Q. Will you be good enough to answer it or not? 

A. I told you once before that I didn’t make a written report. It 
wasn’t needed. 

Q. Now, the reference to you was put in the records, wasn’t it ? 

A. It may have been. If there is a record there it was referred to 
me, I suppose. 

QQ. Now, you didn’t care to have it go into the records, did you? 

A. What go into the records ? 

Q. Your report. 

A. It wasn’t referred to me for report. The matter was referred to 
me to investigate and look into. 

Qr You didn’t wish me report you say you made to the Board to go 
into the records, did you? 

A. You mean any discussions or recommendations ? 

Q. No, sir; the report. 

A. Yes, sir; I would be glad to have it in. 

Q. Why did you not move it? 

A. Because there was no necessity for it. 

Q. Then the report you made didn’t go into the records because you 
didn’t care to have it go there ? 

A. No, that isn’t so. You would like to put it so. 

Q. Isn't it so P 

Mr. Ritey. — He can answer yes or no. 

Mr. Proctor. —I object to counsel interrupting cross-examination. 

Mr. Rirey. — But you want an answer. 

Mr. Procror. — Not with your assistance. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you don’t seem to know how to get it. 

Mr. PRocTOR. — Perhaps not. Ladmit that it is difficult to get any 
fair answer out of the witness. 

Mr. Ritey. — I never find any trouble. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, you have trouble enough. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ricey. — Well, | make it and I master it. 

Mr. Proctor. — And you pay for it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ritey. — And I might add that I pay for it. (Laughter. ) 


Q. Did you object? 
Ae OC AIT: 

Q. Mr. Devlin? 
A. No sir. 

1); 

A. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair trusts that Mr. Riley will not interfere 
with the witness. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Doctor, when you went down to Long Is- 
land, | suppose among the first things you did you examined the num- 
ber of instruments which they had there, did you? 

A. No, not among the first things. 

Q. Did you ever? 

ev. C8; 

Q. What did they have ? 

A. Well, they had various instruments. 

Q. What? 

A. Oh, they had obstetric forceps, and I think they had a pharmacy, 
and they had medicines, and the doctor had a pocket-case. 

(J. Please answer my question in regard to instruments. 

A. What do you call an instrument ? 

Q. I mean a surgical instrument— you tell me what a surgical in- 
strument is. 

A. Well, a surgical instrument is almost anything that is used for 
surgical treatment. 

Q. Well, put it that way — tell what they had. 

. Very little of anything. 

6. What ? 

A. Irefuse to state just what. 

Q. You refuse ? 

A. I will tell to the best of my ability. 

Q. I don’t ask for anything you can’t tell me, but what you can. 

A. Well, they had a very meagre supply of instruments. 

(Q. Where do you mean — just at Long Island? I said Long Island. 

A. Well, I don’t know that they had anything on Long Island ex- 
cept such things as the doctor had in his pocket-case. Beyond that I 
don’t know of any instruments they had there. 

(. You say they had none ? 

A. I don’t say they had none. 

Q. You don’t know what they had ? 

A. Oh, I know they didn’t have enough. I know the doctor told me 
they didn’t have enough. 

(. . | understand you to have reiterated that a good many times. 

Q. (By the CHatRMAN.) Do you know what instruments they had ? 

A. Some. 

Q. What are they ? 

A. The only ones I knew they had were obstetric instruments, not 
properly speaking surgical instruments, and a pocket-case for minor 
surgery. That is all I knew about being there. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) What were in the pocket-case ? 

A. Well, at one time a good part of the instruments were what be- 
longed to the doctor himself. 

Q. Well what were in it? 

A. Forceps and scissors, scalpel, artery forceps, ligatures, and such 
things as that. 
. Well, you could open a felon with some of those things, couldn’t 
you? 

. After a fashion. 

Q. Well, what do you need to open a felon with ? 

A. Well, you need more than just the instrument. 
Q. Well, [am asking you what you need? 
A. Well, in the first. place, if you want to know the best thing to 
have, what the city of Boston ought to have to open a felon with — 

Q. Well, I am asking you what is necess: ury P 

A. Well, what is necessary for an institution like that is every thing 
that could make the operation easiest and best for the patients. 
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Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Well, did you ever open a felon, doctor ? 

A. Yes, sir; I suppose thousands of them. 

(J. What instruments did you use ? 

A. Well, I used a proper knife, proper surroundings, a corps of as- 
sistants, proper material for dressings, proper paraphernalia, a corps 
of attendants, and every thing else afterwards to look after it properly. 

(. Instruments I am speaking of now, not attendants. 

A. Well, they are instruments —just as important. Of course, you 
can open a felon with a jack-knife and wouldn’t need anything more, or 
a hoe. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Have you ever done it in that manner? 

A. Inever used a hoe or a jack-knife—you might step on it and 
open it. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirgy.) Or jump on it. 

A. Yes, jump on it. Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to be in any 
way frivolous, but if the intent of the question is to prove that every- 
thing is there. such as we would have in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital to open a felon with, or such as any decent private practioner 
would have, it was not. 

Q. It seems to the Chair you are competent to tell the committee 
what instruments were there, if you know what instruments were 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. It seems to the Chair you are competent to tell the committee 
what instruments it is necessary to have to open a felon with? 

A er AY. OS. 

Q. Now, if you will please answer the question of the counsel as 
directly as you can, without any superfluous words, the committee will 
be pleased. 

A. Yes, sir. Well, I think I have stated that, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Why don’t you tell them, first what is there, 
and next what ought to be there ? 

A. Perhaps he wouldn’t ask me what ought to be there. 

(. Never mind—TIask you. Go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair thinks Mr. Proctor is perfectly com- 
petent to examine the witness. 

Mr. Rivey. — He is, but he doesn’t want to do it in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. — And if Mr. Riley will either take his place over 
at my left or else be kind enough to be quiet, the committee will also 
be pleased. 

Mr. Ritey. — All right. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Now, will you be good enough to tell what 
is necessary to be used to open a felon? You need a sharp knife, don’t 
you? 

A. Yes, it is better to have a sharp knife. 

Q. Can’t you do it with a sharp knife? 

A. You can — you can do it with a dull knife, too. A knife would 
answer the purpose if you had nothing else. 

Q. Yousaid, did you not, that they didn’t have anything at Long 
Island with which to open a felon ? — you don’t mean that? 

A. Yes, sir; I meant they didn’t have anything to open a felon prop- 
erly — the opening is called the first step, and after that to attend to 
the felon properly — that belonged to the institution. I don’t say that 
some of the doctors couldn’t furnish those things. 

Q. Iasked a certain specific question— did you get anything that 
year with which to open a felon ? 

A. They got through the year some things — impossible to get many. 

Q. Well, when ? 

A. To open a felon— 

Q. I asked you when ? 
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A. Oh, I don’t think they ever got anything to open a felon prop- 
erly. They got something to pull teeth with at Deer Island, and other 
places. 

Q. They wouldn’t use that to open a felon with, I suppose, as a gen- 
eral rule? 

A. Tooth forceps? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Better than nothing. 

Q. What I want to know is if there were not necessary instruments 
there with which to open a felon? 

Ape OF SIP: 

Q. Very well — leave it right there. 

A. ‘To open a felon and properly care for it, I say. 

Q. Did you get one while you were there ? 

A. No, I don’t think I did-— tried to, but you couldn’t get them : 

Q. And that was refused ? 

A. Yes, refused. 

Q. Who asked for it? 

A. Dr. Harkins asked for it, and then I said they ought to have them, 
and never got anything beyond tooth forceps, and never got those for 
two months. That was on Deer Island. 

Q. What was done with the requisitions for instruments during that 

ear P 
: A. I don’t know. A good part of them, I have no doubt, were 
burned up in the fire. 

Q. By whom? 

A. Dr. Jenks. 

Q. You saw him do it? 

A. No. I say very likely a good part of them might have been 
burned up. I saw him burn up things there almost every day. That 
was the daily practice — to open the mail, put it in the basket, and burn 
it up without showing it to the commission. 

(. The requisitions came through the mail ? 

A. Some may not have, and some did. I don’t know what came 
through the mail. Some may have and some may not. 

(. Don’t you know how the requisitions came ? 

A. Iknow how some of them came. 

Q. Don’t you know how all of them came ? 

A. No, I don't. 

(. Do you know what the practice was? 

A. Oh, I know what the practice was. 

Q. What? 
A. For requisitions and such communications to come up in a pack- 
age with the regular messengers’ deliveries from the institutions. 

(. How often did they come? 

A. Oh, generally twice a month, I think, the regular requisitions. 

Q. Those were the regular requisitions that came in the regular way ? 

A. Well, some of them came in a regular way and some came 
in an irregular way and went in an irregular way. 

Q. Did you ever know of anything being stricken off at the office 
on a.requisition ? 

Yes, sir. 

You have seen it done ? 

Yes, sir. 

By whom? 

Dr. Jenks. 

By anybody else ? 

No, not that I remember of. 

He was the only man ? 

Oh, no, other people may have done it. J may have done it my- 
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self for all I know. I don’t know that I ever had anything to do witha 
requisition. 

QQ. Then you don’t disapprove of it in certain cases ? 

A. Certainly not. In certain cases it might be a very wholesome 
thing to do. 

Q. But you never saw anybody else do it? 

A. No, not that I remember of. 

Q. You never did it yourself? 

A. Yes,—I might have been requested to strike something off a 
requisition that it was told me was not to be eter ed during the time 
the doctor was away. 

Q. Well. now, we have the requisitions Here! and I wish you would 
show us anything that was stricken off up in the office during the time 
you were in the office. 

A. Well, that wouldn’t prove anything because I couldn’t show it to 
you there. 

Q. Well, you saw the requisitions during your incumbency in office, 
all written in those books? 

A. I should say very likely they are not all there. 

Q. Do you say that any are not there ? 

A. Oh, I won’t swear to it. 

Q. You don’t know that they are not there, do you? 

A. Of course not— how would I know that? Ihave my opinion of 
it, that I think some were burned up without our ever seeing them. 

(. I don’t ask you for your opinion. You give a great deal of your 
opinion, and I don’t care for it. 

A. I don’t wonder. 

Q. Now, you think those are the requisition books — do you wish to 
examine them and see? 

A. Oh, these are some of the recent ones. 

Q. understand that there are some of the recent ones there, but see 
if the times you were a commissioner are not covered. 

A. Well, here is something struck off the first go. 

Q. How struck off? 

A. Qh, a line drawn right through it. 

Q. When is it? 

A. Itis in 1893. 

(. Very well — now, I am talking about the time you were a com- 
missioner. 

A. Well, let us get down to that. 

QQ. Very well— get to it as soon as you like. 

A. February 15, 1892, I wasn’t there. 

Ald. LomasNey. — Mr. Chairman, I submit that if a man is to be 
asked to examine these books he ought to be given plenty of time and 
opportunity to look all over them and sit down at his leisure — not to 
stand up 

Ald. Ler. — Of course. He can look at them in a proper way, if he 
wants to. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) The requisitions are here in chronological 
order during the time. 

A. That wouldn’t prove anything. 

Mr. Ritey. — You forget, Mr. Proctor, that Dr. Newell says the com- 
missioner burned up requisitions that came. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, I don’t forget that at all. , 

The WitNnEss. — I may say that ‘T have seen Dr. Jenks with my own 
eyes strike out things and use language to Mr. John Galvin for recom- 
mending them that I wouldn’t allow a man to use to a dog that belonged 
to me — in relation to those chamber vessels, in particular, anc warden 
seeds, and garden implements, and various things. 

Mr. Procror. — Now, I don’t know what the committee think about 
this, but it is not responsive to anything I asked. 
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The WiTNEss. —It is about requisitions — you asked about requisi- 
tions. 

Mr. Proctor. — Will you look at April 15, 1891 — find the requisi- 
tion on that date ? 

Mr. RiLey. — Here it is. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Is there anything stricken off of that requisi- 
tion? 

A. No, there doesn’t appear to be. 

Q. Will you look at June 1? 

A. Oh, this is 1894. What is it— 1891? 

Ald. Barry. — Here is 1891, here, the first part of that book. 

Ald. LomasNEY. — I submit that they ought to put the case in in 
proper form — have an examination of the books and everything in 
proper shape. The witness should not be expected to find dates here. 
I think it is presuming a good deal for the counsel to ask a witness to 
find his evidence for him. 

Mr. Procror. — The reason why | asked him to do this is that he was 
a commissioner during that time, and it seemed to me — 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that a man who is a 
lawyer should present a case* properly, not having these books brought 
here and having this witness do the work that he is paid to do. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Any surgical instruments there April 15, 
1891? — Pardon me—it seems to me, while I have no objection to 
Mr. Riley looking at the books, I object to conversation between him and 
the witness. 

Ald. Lomasney.— Mr. Chairman, I object to the whole thing. I 
think if an examination of the books is wanted they ought to go up there 
and look them over. ‘That is the proper thing to do. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Turn to June 1, please — is there anything 
stricken off ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know whether there is or not ? 

A. Well, there is something underlined that doesn’t look to be 
stricken off. 

Q. Very well, there isn’t anything stricken off. Now turn to 
guy is 

No — nothing medical. 

O. Anything stricken off ? 

A. Well, you cannot tell, Mr. Proctor. 

(. Well, is there anything that appears to be stricken off ? 

A. Well, it ® obscure. 

(By Mr. Rituy.) The question is whether anything appears to 
be stricken off on this.. That is easily answered. 
No. 
(By Mr. PRocTorR.) Then turn to the 15th of July. 
The 15th of July is over this way. 
Anything stricken off that requisition of July 15th ?P 
No, there doesn’t appear to be. 
Turn to August 15th — anything stricken off of that ?J 
I don’t see anything stricken off. 
You do not find anything stricken out August 15th ? 
No, not so far. There are a lot of them here. 
Now, will you turn back to July 15th just a moment? 
1.68. 
Are there any surgical instruments in that requisition ? 
Surgical instruments you said, didn’t you, Mr. Proctor? 
Yes. 
You mean an operating instrument, Mr. Proctor ? 
I mean any surgical instrument as you have defined them to-night, 
as you have described them. 
A. Yes, there are some things here. 


See eter ehs 
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(. There are some ? 

A. Yes—no, that is a mistake. I[ haven’t come across any 
instruments. 

Q. Well, aren’t there any instruments? You call curved surgical 
scissors a surgical instrument, don’t you, doctor? 

AW Yes, sir: 

Q. Well, aren’t there two pairs there? 

A. Haven’t got to them yet — here are some tooth forceps. 

Q. Yes, sir—you have told us about those. They are in that 
requisition. 

A. Yes. There are some bandages. 

(QQ. Any clinical thermometers ? 

A. Yes, we have got two pairs. Here is a requisition for two pairs 
of curved surgical scissors. 

Q. And straight ones? 

A. And two pairs of straight. 

QQ. Any clinical thermometers ? 

seen 

(. Any urinometer graduates ? 

Mr. Ricey. — What is that name ? 

Mr. Procror. — Urinometer graduates, as near as I can read the 
writing 

The WirneEss. — Yes. I haven’t found the urinometer graduates ; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) How many forceps were there furnished 
on that requisition ? 

A. A number. 

Q. Six, weren’t there ? 

Y Gaersirs 

Q. Now, turn to August 15 once more 

A. What do we do with that, Mr. Proctor, now that we have got it? 

(. What surgical instruments do you find there ? 

A. One, I think. 

Q. What is it? 

A. Hypodermic syringe. 

Q. Now, September 1, do you find anything stricken out there, 
doctor ? 

A. Not yet, Mr. Proctor. 

Q. Nothing ? 

AS No. ® 

Q. Now, what surgical instruments are there on that first of Sep- 
tember requisition ? 

A. Well, the hypodermic syringe was the only thing — 

Q. No, September Ist. 

Well, that is the one, isn’t it? 

(2. Well, isn’t there a urinometer graduate and glass on that ? 

We didn’t see it. 
(. And some syringes ? 
. No, I don’t find ‘anything, Mr. Proctor. 

i How about the 15th of September ? 

A. September 15th. 

Q. Read off from that requisition. Do you find any instrument? 

ATEN G, 

QQ. Read off whatever surgical instruments you see there. 

Ald. LEE.— What date? 

Mr. PRocTOR. — September 15th. He is going through and hasn’t 
found any. 

‘The Wirness. —I am not through. 

(By Mr. Procror.) There is no hurry. 

A. What do you want me to read off? 
Q. All the surgical instruments, when you happen to get to any- 
thing. 
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A. Well, [am by all that, and I don’t find anything. 

Ald. Ler. —What year are you talking about ? 

Mr. Proctor. —1891. He has got it there, Mr. Alderman. 

The Witness.— 1891 and 92. Well, we don’t find anything there. I 
don’t. 

Q. Don’t find anything ? 

NO. 

Q. Find none ? 

A. Nothing. 

(. Doctor, you say that the bodies at Long Island ought to have 
been buried separate — 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I don’t know how the 
committee feels, but I think it would be a good idea so long as this thing 
has been questioned, and to save our selves, for the committee to appoint’ 
an expert, for him to examine the requisitions at the commissioners’ 
office, and to report to us what was stricken from the requisitions, and 
the dates. J make a motion that the chairman be authorized to have 
that done— have an expert or some one selected, a person to go over 
those requisitions, report to us what was stricken off, and where stricken 
off, at the island or the commissioners’ office, and the dates. It will 
save us a good deal of trouble and it can be done very readily. 

Ald. LEE. — Mr. Chairman, I will not vote for that expense. We are 
going into a good deal of expense now. 

Ald. Lomasney. —'That will not cause a very large expense. 

Ald. Ler. — The committee can do it. If we are going to look over 
those, let us look over them ourselves. 

Alderman Bryant seconded Alderman Lomasney’s motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It is moved and seconded that the Chair have the 
requisitions for five years examined, and a report made to this com- 
mittee what articles, if any, have been stricken from the list, and the 
dates. 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, I call for the yeas and nays on that. It is 
a useless expenditure of the city’s money. 

Ald. LomMASNEY. —I don’t think so. ‘To settle it beyond any doubt, I 
call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Curtis. — Of course we have the right to put in the requisitions. 

ALD. LOMASNEY. — Certainly. 

The vote on the passage of Alderman Lomasney’s motion was as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas. — Aldermen Lomasney, Bryant, Hallstrom, Barry — 4. 

Nays. — Aldermen Presho, Lee — 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Four members having voted in the affirmative and 
two in the negative, the motion is carried. 

Ald. Lege.— Mr. Chairman, I raise the question now of no quorum. 
I desire to say why I have not voted against this motion, if I may be per- 
mitted to do so at this time, if I have a right to do so, although I don’t 
know as I have, having raised the question of no quorum. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, here are the requisitions. There are a few in dispute. 
Now, you want to hire an expert — for what? To go down there and 
accumulate a mass more of testimony that any member of this commit- 
tee can go down to the Auditor’s office and get from the requisitions. 
These are duplicated. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that there is a 
great deal of the city’s money now going to waste, and I think that next 
year if we continue in the way we are going you will not have so much 
to appropriate for some of your departments as you had this year. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, we started this investigation four 
or five months ago, and we have been at it since. For the first time, 
this evening. they produce batches of requisitions for four or five years 
— four or five volumes. They take the witness on the stand, direct him 
to turn to certain places and ask if certain things are there. Now, the 
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books have been out of their possession — they haven’t had these books 
all this time. They know they haven’t. ‘They have been out of their 
office in the counsel’s ottice, and this committee, for a paltry few dollars, 
should not refuse to appoint a man, put him under oath, and then ask 
him to say what has been stricken off and what has not been. ‘This is 
not the first time the question has been raised what was stricken from 
the requisitions. Dr. Cogswell has been accused of it. Now, we should 
have an expert who can give his time to the matter, who is paid for it, 
take up every paper, examine it to see if there are any erasures, look at 
it and give his opinion, the same as the Auditor’s books or any other 
books would be examined. ‘They say they have the lists, but we want a 
man who is impartial to look at the thing properly and make a report. 
It is foolishness, it seems to me, to talk about the paltry few dollars that 
would be expended for the work, that when an important question like 
this comes up, gentlemen, we should look at it in that light. Let the 
man be appointed to take these books, which have been in their posses- 
sion and in the counsel’s possession, and let such a man look at them as 
they are now, and if there is anything stricken off, tell who did it, the 
superintendent or the commissioners. The report will be impartial and 
we will have an opportunity to get something definite quickly, which 
will not be the case if some such action is not taken. Let us find out 
what the requisitions are— that is what we want. Tables don’t show 
anything. 

Why, the idea of asking a man if certain things are on there and then 
saying these are duplicates. There have been papers presented here 
without a spot on them, clean as a whistle: where were the originals ? 
Where are the originals of these? Not here. I say this is the time for 
an expert to go over the requisitions and find out what is here, and I 
hope no question will be raised against proceeding in that way. That 
will be a great deal better. 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to enter into any discussion 
that will cause any feeling on the part of any member of this committee, 
but I suppose I might say some things that might offend the minds of 
some. I am going to refrain as much as I possibly can, however. 
Now, let us look at this question fairly. Let us look at it as jurors, not 
as jurors who have made up their mind what the verdict is that they are 
going to render. I am going to render my decision upon these 
institutions without fear or favor. Now, the witness upon the stand 
has been asked certain questions, requisition books have been placed 
before him, and he has been asked to turn to specific dates, and deter- 
mine then and there if anything was erased during his term of adminis- 
tration. Now, Mr. Chairman, these are not copies, they are the 
originals, with the copy in the hands of the City Auditor, where the 
honorable alderman or any other member of this committee can go and 
examine the specific dates or the vouchers for years. 

If it is a question as to price, the bills can be examined. Now, in 
relation to an expert. Is there any expert, after he brings in here his 
verdict and his findings, who can tell you, Mr. Chairman, or who can 
tell me, whether it was Dr. Jenks, Dr. Newell, Commissioner Devlin, 
Commissioner Pillsbury, Mr. Prescott, Mr. LaForme, or General 
Donohoe, who erased anything, or the superintendents of any of the 
institutions? ‘There is not a man who lives that can tell me who made 
an erasure, unless you put a man upon the stand here and make him 
testify that upon a specific date he did it himself. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
Tam willing to put my time in, and if there are any specific dates when 
erasures have been made I will go to the Auditor’s and will find it out. 
And I believe it is the duty of this committee, without hiring or 
employing experts, to look into this matter. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that 
this committee here, acting as jurors, will look at it fairly and honestly, 
and will be prepared when they come in here to act fairly and honestly 
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so that the public will not say they have rendered a verdict before all 
the evidence has been heard. 

Mr. Procror. — May I say one word with respect to something that 
has been said ? The records and the requisitions have never been in 
the office of either Messrs. Reed and Curtis or myself, unless Gen- 
eral Donohoe was with them. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman — 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair wishes to state, before the alderman says 
anything— 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, in the first place it seems to me that de- 
corum and order ought to be maintained among the people present here. 
It makes little difference to me—I am not thin skinned at all, but it 
seems to me that is one thing the Chair ought to enforce. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair will say in answer to that that he has 
endeavored to preserve decorum and order, and will henceforth try to do 
it, and he is not aware that there has been any time when there has been 
any great amount of disorder here. 

Ald. Leg. — Mr. Chairman, I have a right to call the Chair’s attention 
to that fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Very true—the alderman has a right to call at- 
tention to the fact. 

Ald. Leg. — And I have done it — 

The CHAIRMAN.— That is very true, also, and if the com- 
mittee and the audience will please maintain the dignity of the 
positions which they occupy, the Chair will try to do his duty in the 
matter. The Chair will also state, as he was about to go on to state, 
that it is his idea that the bringing in of these requisitions was 
done in rebuttal, as it might be said, of some testimony which 
has been heretofore given “that a number of articles on the requi- 
sitions had been crossed off. The requisitions were brought before 
the witness, and it is not to be assumed that a witness can examine all 
of these records and these requisitions in a small space of time. The 
motion which Alderman Lomasney made was, to the mind of the Chair, 
that they might be examined, not by an expert in the general sense 
of the term, — that is to say, a professional man, — but that outside 
help might be gotten to look over this matter and report to this com- 
mittee. It does not seem to the Chair that any one can go through these 
books and state as an expert would who was the person who scratched 
these articles off; and it is the Chair’s duty, if anything can be done at 
the suggestion of a member to help along the work of this committee, 
to help that member of the committee. 

Ald. Lee.— Why, the easiest way would be to appoint a sub-com- 
mittee. You can appoint a sub-committee from your whole committee 
here to go and find out how many articles on the requisitions have been 
erased. 

The CHarrRMAn. — The Chair is perfectly willing to do that, provided 
a committee or sub-committee is willing to perform the work. 

Ald. Ler.— And that the Chair be one —I would make that motion. 

Ald. Barry.— Mr. Chairman, I voted for the motion made by Alder- 
man Lomasney for this reason.: I believe it is for the best interest of all 
concerned that a motion of that kind should prevail. I find myself, in 
looking over these matters as they stand here, that very few articles 
have been scratched off. If the matter were left to stand as it now is, 
to my mind it would leave an impression that there were many. But 
at the same time [ am willing and always shall vote in favor of light 
being given where possible ; and I voted for the alderman’s motion, as 
I favored action which might save the time of the committee. I believe 
it is the easiest way out of it. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — If I did not state the thing correctly, in regard to 
these being originals, [ simply desire to say that I took Alderman Lee’s 
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statement, when he said they were duplicates, — that is what he said, 
that they were duplicates, —and I took it for granted that they were 
not originals. 

Ald. Ler. — The duplicates are down-stairs. 

Ald. LomasNrey. — 1 understood you to refer to these as duplicates 
and of course what we want is the originals. Mr. Chairman, you know 
what the practice is in the courts, that frequently the court appoints an 
auditor. What for? To go and look over papers and compile things 
and present things to the court upon which the court passes. That is 
merely done so as to relieve the court from going through a mass of 
papers and to save time. Now, that is precisely the object of the 
motion I have made here. It is frequently done in court, one or two 
men being appointed as auditors to go over the books and find out what 
has been stricken out and the date, or what certain facts are. If that 
is done in this case it will help to wind up the hearing. Now, let us 
leave this question for a moment and presume that Mr. Riley or Mr. 
Brandeis comes in on cross-examination, and wants to go over every one 
of these documents. and starts in on them again. Where will we land ? 
Now, why not go on now and appoint an auditor, an expert, one or two 
men, and let them find out the facts and report them to us. That will 
relieve us of a great deal of trouble. That was my motive. in offering 
the motion, because | felt that we might relieve ourselves of trouble, 
might get good evidence, might get the facts, and at the same be going 
on with the hearing. 

Ald. LEE. — You might get the same verdict as you did from the 
auditors in the Whitehall pond case where the city lost $600,000. 

Mr. Procror. — There will be no trouble, as far as we are con- 
cerned, but I will say that we intend to put in the requisitions when 
they are reached in our part of the case. We intend to put in just such 
facts as are called for by the gentlemen of the committee. I wish to 
say that, so that it may not be done twice, although we have no pos- 
sible objection to make to the suggestion. 

(Discussion ensued between members of the committee. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Alderman Lomasney withdraws his motion. Alder- 
man Lee makes a motion that a committee of three be appointed by this 
committee to draw up that list of requisitions or items on the requisi- 
tions since the commission was formed, up to the first of June. 

Mr. Ritey. — This should be understood, that these books contain 
only the general requisitions. In addition to those requisitions we 
understand that there are special requisitions which are not here, and 
those should, of course, be included. You want to get those. 

Mr. Proctor. — EK verything is visible, can be inquired into, and can 
be had. The special requisitions can be had. 

Mr. Ritey. — And really you can do it in an hour or two. 

Alderman Lee’s motion was carried, and the chairmain appointed as 

said committee Aldermen Lee, Lomasney, and Barry. 

Ald. Lex. — Mr. Chairman, I move that Aldermen Presho and Bryant 
be added to the committee. 

The motion was carried. 

Ald, Ler. — Now it is non-partisan. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ritey. — I never heard of such a thing. (Laughter.) 

Ald. Ltr. — Well, that is one place where two will not beat three. 
(Laughter. ) 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Dr. Newell, I think you said that in the 
Charlestown almshouse there was no proper employé of any kind ex- 
cept the superintendent, the cook, and the matron. Do you say that 
now — that there was not during your incumbency of office ? 

A. Not all the time; we got some other employés there eventually. 

QQ. Well, do you say that those were all at the time you entered upon 
the duties of the office ? 
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A. No; I don’t say that. 

QQ. Then you wish to modify that answer ? 

A. No; I wish to say that at the time I investigated that part there 
were only three or four employés on the pay-roll of that institution. 

Q. Who were they— what were their duties and what were their 
titles, what were their designations? 

A. Well, the superintendent, matron, and cook were the ones that I 
remember. 

(¥. Now, you say there were some others ? 

A. May have been one or two others, at the most. 

Q. You won’t say there may not have been others? 

A. Well, possibly there may have been one other, who got some pay 
for what he or she did. 

Q. What did you say of the water-supply down at Long and Rains- 
ford Islands? Did the commissioners lay pipes or do anything about 
the getting of a water-supply there in your time? 

A. Where, at Long Island ? 

(57 ¥ 68: 

A. Well, I spoke particularly in regard to Rainsford Island. 

(Y. You can answer that directly, | suppose — did they or didn’t they ? 

A. Yes, I think something was done about it. I don’t remember 
exactly. 

Q. Well, they had no authority to lay pipes, had they ? 

A. Not of themselves. 

QQ. The Water Board had charge of that then as now ? 


Yes, sir. 
Q. It was so as to Rainsford ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Then the fact that the commissioners did not lay pipes was not a 
matter of criticism, in your judgment? 

A. No, but the fact that the commissioners didn’t see that somebody 
did lay pipes was a matter of criticism. 

(. It was a coordinate department of the city government that 
had that in charge, wasn’t it — the laying of the pipes and the furnishing 
of the water-supply ? 

A. Yes. When they were told to do it, or induced to do it, I sup- 
pose they would. 

Q. Now, doctor, I think you said that there were mistakes in the 
burial of the dead at Long Island? 

A. No, I was asked about and spoke in regard to the avoidance of 
mistakes. 

Q. ILask you, did you say that ? 

‘A. NOG. SIr 

(. Was there a mistake in the exhumation of any bodies on Long 
Island while you were a commissioner ? 

A. Not that I remember, sir. 

QQ. You heard McCaffrey testify, did you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you hear him testify with reference to the mistake he made? 

A. No, I didn’t hear him testify in regard to the mistake he made. 

Q. You have read about it? 

Oh, I read it, but he didn’t say he made a mistake. 

(). He testified here that he made a mistake. 

. Oh, no, that isn’t what he said. He said he was responsible for 
it, considered it his fault. He didn’t make it. The paupers made the 
mistake. 

(. Now, doctor, was that in your time or since ? 

A. That was since. 

Q. Do you wish the committee to understand that the Mayor was 
peas the giving of people on Long Island proper attendance in your 
time! 
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A. Please state that again, Mr. Proctor. 

Q. Do you wish the committee to understand that the Mayor was 
against giving the people on Long Island proper attendance? I want 
you to answer that, yes or no. 

If you want my opinion, yes. 
I want you to answer it, yes or no. 


nd TF 
You told us something about the money of deceased paupers ? 
Yes, sir. 
And the money of deceased prisoners down at Deer Island ? 
- Yes, sir. 
Was that in your time as a commissioner ? 
Yes, sir. 


In your time ? 

Oh, was what? The taking of that money ? 

Yes, Sir; 

No, I think not. 

It was long before ? 

Oh, not very long. 

From whom did you hear that? 

Not very long. 

How long was it? Oh, some time previous to Mr. Gerrish’s com- 
there. 

Well, you know he came there before the present Board of Com- 
ssioners was installed, don’t you? 

Yes, sir; I know he came there from the Charlestown almshouse. 

In 1889 — the early part of it, wasn’t it? 

Some time around there, yes, sir. 

From whom did you hear about that? 

Mr. Ryerson. 

Mr. Ryerson told you about that ? 

Yes, sir. 

You heard him testify the other day ? 

Y 0S, 810. 

You heard him say that that took place before the paid commis- 
sion came in, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, there is no question about that, is there ? 

A. About what? 

Q. About its happening at that time? 

A. Certainly not, and the superintendent was there while I was a 
commissioner, and I was investigating his character — 

Q. I didn’t ask you that. 

A. I tell you that. I didn’t know but you would like a little infor- 
mation. 

Q. Now, doctor, didn’t you know that the then acting commissioners 
authorized that ? 
What — the balancing of cash ? 
Authorized the transfer of that money ? 
No, sir. 
Didn’t you hear that ? 
No, sir; I didn’t hear that. I don’t think that was stated. 
From anybody ? 
No, sir. 
Did you never hear that the commissioners who were appointed 
by the Mayor until the new Board should be installed said that that could 
be done and it was done in pursuance of that order by them ? 

A. Oh, I don’t know how I would hear that. 

Q. Well, did you hear it ? 

A. No, sir. Do you say that that is the fact? 
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Yes, sir; Iam informed that that is the fact. 
Well, then, they will come here and testify, I suppose. 
Now, with respect to the case of Atwood and Black, Dr. Newell ? 
Yes, Si. 
As you understand it, the contract with the man Black was made 
on the basis that he should receive $25 a month, wasn’t it, before he 
came, and that he should turn over $5 to another man? 
A. No, sir; I don’t understand it that way. ‘That is incorrect. 
(). You understood that that was told to him before he took hold 
down at Deer Island, didn’t you ? 
A. Yes, I understand that that was told to him. 
Q. Yes—and he accepted. 
A. Oh, I don’t think you have the figures right. 
x He accepted the place under those conditions, didn’t he ? 
Under what conditions ? 
ei: Under condition that he should turn over $5 of the salary at- 
tached to his position to another man ? 
A. Under the condition that he should do that? 
Q. Yes—is that so? 
A. Is what so? 
Q. Was it a condition before he took employment that he should 
turn over $5 of his salary to another man ? 
A. Now, I will tell you just what he told me the contracts were 
No, [ ask you if that was the condition. If you know, say so, Gf 
you don’t know, say so. 
A. No, that wasn’t the condition — it was to do it for a special time. 
Q. It was understood before he took the duties of his office ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then it wasn’t compelled of him after he had undertaken it, 
was it? 
A. No. 
Q. Now, you said, I think, that you and Commissioner Devlin went 
down to Long Island to hear evidence against one White ? 
A. No, I never said that because we never did it. 
QQ. Did you hear evidence against him ? 
I said I never said that, because we didn’t do that. 
Q. Did you hear evidence against him ? 
I want to answer the question —I didn’t say that at all. 
(J. Well, did you hear evidence against him ? 
. We heard statements about him, but it wasn’t on Long Island at 
all. It was on Deer Island. f 
Q. That was on Deer Island — I understand that. Now, doctor, you 
heard no evidence with respect to White’s case, excepting that w ‘hich 
McDevitt gave to you, did you ? 
A. If Lremember rightly, that is as far as we got. 
Q. Yes, sir; and you said in your direct examination that when he 
came in and was intoxicated you heard no more evidence, didn’t you ? 
A. We heard no more evidence at that time. We got other evidence 
from Superintendent Gerrish. iy . 
(J. Did you hear any more evidence down there ? 
A. Not on that day or that subject. 
Q. And because McDevitt was intoxicated, as you say, you refused 
to hear any more evidence in respect to the case of White ? 
A. No. Don’t say that at all. 
Q. Isn’t that what you said on your direct examination ? 
A. Isaid that we went down at that time and didn’t hear anything 
further. I didn’t say that we refused to hear anything. 
(J. Didn’t hear anything further —told the super intendent you didn’t 
want to hear anything more, didn’t you ? 
Asay No, 
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Q. You didn’t hear anything more ? 
A. Not that day. 
Q. You re-instated White ? 
-A. Yes, sir. 
Q. By your vote and that of Mr. Devlin, Commissioner Devlin, 
didn’t you? 
A. Yes, sir; we voted to re-instate him. 
(). And he was reinstated ? 
AY yay eS,Uslr, 
Q. Didn’t the superintendent offer to discharge him then and there ? 
A. Didn’t he offer to discharge him ? 
Q. Yes, didn’t he offer to dischar ge McDevitt, who was intoxicated, 


then and there? . 

A. No, sir; he didn’t. He made excuse for his condition, tried to 
give excuse for his being drunk. 

Q. Didnt you tell the superintendent not to discharge him then, that 
you would take it back to Boston or back to the Board, and you would 
consider it? 

A. We told him to suspend the man and wait until he heard from 
the Board. 

(. Did you tell him to suspend him ? 

APN OS,¢sir. 

Q. Sure about that ? 

A. Yes, sir, sure about that. In fact, 1am sorry I had to think it 
was even necessary to tell him, but what occurred later shows. We did 
tell him, yes, sir. 

(. Didn't Gerrish say to you that he would suspend him, and you 
said ‘‘ no, not now ?” 

AG No, sir, nothing of the sort. 

A e.OU deny that ? 

AGwe do. 

(. I understand there were rules for the prisoners in the cells down 
at Deer Island ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think the law requires that. 

Ee ON ell, wasn’t it there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In every cell, so far as you know? 

ALY Y.68,) S119 

Q. Rules for their conduct ? 

TN ANGE 

Well, you complained that there were no rules for the govern- 
ment of the officers ? 

IA Jo Y eS, \8i7° 

Q. Now, I suppose that the rules which governed the prisoners 
would also inform the officers what were violations of the rules for the 
prisoners, wouldn’t they ? 

Well, why do you suppose that? 

Isn’t it soP 
- Why do you suppose it? 

Isn’t it so? 

If you say itis, | would like you to tell me. 

Answer my question, sir. 

No, sir. 

That i is, that the rule made for a prisoner gives an officer no in- 
formation as to the violation of a rule — do you say that ? 

A. It gives him — 

ty Answer my question. 

A. What is your question, please ? 

QQ. My question is, doesn’t a rule made for the conduct of a prisoner 
inform the oflicer as to a violation of the rule made for the conduct of a 
prisoner ? 


gopererery 
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A. Well, I don’t think that is a clear question. 
oe You needn’t criticise my question, if you cannot answer it. 
Well, it is ambiguous. 
a It is ambiguous? Do you decline to answer my question ? 
A. Ifyou cannot make it any plainer I will answer it. 
Q. Very well —I admit that I cannot. Now answer it. 
I say it is no indication to the officer. 
That is, if the rule directs a prisoner to do a certain thing that 
rule would not show the officer when the prisoner violated the rule ? 

A. Oh, certainly it would show him that — show him about the pris- 
oner. 

(Q. Then, so far as the conduct of the prisoner is concerned, the rules 
for that would inform the officer ? 

A. Inform him all about the prisoner. 

Q. Well, then, so far as his relations to the prisoner and observa- 
tions of the rules was concerned, the rules for the prisoners gave him 
information P 

A. Gave him nothing of any sort in the line of information as to his 
relations to the prisoner. That would require other rules. 

Q. But it told him what the prisoners were to do and what not to do? 

A. Certainly, that is self-evident. 

(¥. And he could read it as well as the prisoner, if he knew how to 
read as well? 

A. Well, if he knew how to read he could. 

Q. That is what I say. 

A. Some of them wouldn’t know how to read very well. 

Q. Who? 

A. Some of the officers. 

Q. Who? 

A. 1 don’t mean to say who. 

Q. Do you mean to say they got by the civil service and you, a com- 
missioner, when they couldn’t read, let them stay on the island ? 

A. No, I don’t mean to say that. 

QQ. Then who do you say found difficulty in reading? 

A. I say there might be some that got through “surreptitiously or 
however you might call it, without the civil service rules. 

Q. Do you know of any such ? 

I think | know of one such. 

Qua Wwho? 

A. Aman engaged there. 

Q. Who? 

A. A man taken there as a nurse. 

Q. Who was it? 

A. You wish me to give his name ? 

i, oe sir, 

A. I don’t know his name. 

Very well — do you know any other man who was engaged as an 
officer that you know couldn’t read? 

A. No. I didn’t say I knew of any that couldn’t read; but I knew 
some who, if they were able to read, were not able to interpret, pos- 
sibly, what they read correctly. 

(Y. Very well, that is the answer you wish to make to that question ? 

Ase. boats ity 

Q. Very well. Now, some of the officers of Deer Island, you said, 
said the food was improper ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who? 

Oh, a great many of them. 
Q. Well, now, I want to know who they were. 
Well, in the first place, a kitchen matron, 
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What is her name? 
Miss Allen. 
Is she here ? 
She may be somewhere —I think she is. Oh, yes, she is here. 
Don’t you know whether she is or not? 
Oh, yes, she is here. 
Who else? 
Prisoners. 
T am talking about officers. 
Oh, numerous officers told me so. 
Who else P 
A. Let’s see — the man who was carpenter there. 
Q. What was his name? 
A. His name was Chapman, I think. I don’t remember his name 
exactly. 
Q. Chapman? 
A. I won’t be sure of his name. There were a number of officers. 
(. He complained, did he ? 
Yes. 
Who else? 
The man we spoke of — Mr. Knights. 
You said he wasn’t worthy of belief any way, didn’t you ? 
IND Slt didn te 
Said he was a bad man ? 
No, sir, I didn’t — nothing of the sort. 
Well, then, you think well of him ? 
I didn’t say that, either. 
Do you say so now P 
Oh, I don’t say. 
Let us have it, one way or the other. 
What do want to know about him, and then I will tell you? 
Answer my question. 
I think he is all right when he is sober. 
Did he make any complaints to you of the food ? 
ye: 
Q. When? 
A. Oh, sometime when he was there, and half a dozen other officers. 
( 
A 
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Y. Well, I want to know who the others were. 
Well, Mr. Marshall was another. 

Q. Mr. Marshall —he was discharged by the Mayor, wasn’t he? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Who else? 

A. Oh, there were numerous others. 

(). Let me have the names. 

A. Well, [don’t remember any other names — oh, yes, Mr. — well, 
there were a number of them. I don’t remember the names. 

(. Give me some of the other names you have in your mind. 

A. I haven’t any others in my mind — that is all [ remember. 

Q?>. our? 

A. Yes, but there were more than four. You are asking about 
names. 

Q. That is what I want. Hasn’t every one of those that made com- 
plaint of that sort been discharged ? 

A. No, they haven't. 

Q. Well, who is down there now who made complaint to you about 
the bad quality of the food? 

A. Well, I don’t know— I would have to find out about it. I guess 
the butcher who is there now. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. Cook, — he told me all about it. 
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(J. Complained to you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. <A good many times ? 

A. Iwon’t say he did, no, sir, because I had much more than that 
institution to go over, you must remember. There were ten different 
institutions, and you are only asking about two of them. 

Q. Iam on!ly asking about Deer Island. 

A. Well, I was just reminding you that there were ten different 
institutions. 

Q. Idon’t care how many there were — can you give me the names 
of any other officers who complained on Deer Island ? 

A. No. 

Q. Didn’t the prisoners down there in your time work out of doors 
in pleasant weather ? 

A. Some of them. 

Q. Didn’t they all work out doors in pleasant weather ? 

AS «No, sir: 

Q. Did not those who were not otherwise employed work out doors 
on the farm in pleasant weather ? 


AL Nogsir, 

Q. There were many who were not employed at all ? 

A. Qh, yes, there were many who were not employed at all ? 

Q. When did you learn that ? 

A. Oh, early in my incumbency of the office I saw that. 

Q. Yes— what steps did you take to remedy that ? 

A. All that I could. 

Q. What? 

A. Oh, discussed the matter; brought it to the attention of the 
Board. 


Q. Mr. Devlin agreed with you on that, did he? 

A. Agreed with me on what? — on the fact that a great many of 
these men were in ‘‘ Loafers’ Hall” and loating around on the lawns 
and keeping the stores, and many other things ? 

¢ Yes: 

A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. Did you have any changes made in respect to that ? 

A. Oh, we changed it as much as we could. 

Q. Well, did you have all the men employed down there? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not ? 

A. Because there were no proper means of employing all the men 
down there. 

Q. You and Mr. Devlin agreed that they should be employed ? 

A. We agreed that they ought to be. 

Q. What steps did you take to employ them ? 

A. All that we could. Well, we tried to induce the chairman of the 
Board; we spoke of the necessity, in the first place, above all things 
else. . 

Q. Did you do anything more than talk ? 

A. No; thatis all you could do. 

Q. That is all you could do? 

A. Why, certainly. 

Mr. RitEy. — That is all these lawyers do. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Procror. — That is all right, | dare say — through your hat. 
(Laughter. ) 

(Q. How many prisoners were there at Deer Island, doctor, during 
the time you were there ? 

_A. How many prisoners ? 

(Jak G83 

A. Oh, they varied anywhere form 800 to perhaps —oh, I don’t 

know, about 1,100 or 1,200. I won’t state the exact number, 
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Q. How many cells were there down there when you were there ? 

A. Well, there were about 400 cells. I guess — regular prisoners’ 
cells in the prison. 

Q. So that there were at times as many as 800 men who had no cells ? 

A. There might have been as high as that—Iwon’t say; put it 
around there somewhere — a large number, a very large number 

Q. Well, what other place for them to congregate was there in 
rainy weather except what you are pleased to designate as the ‘‘ Loafer’s 
Hall” ? 

A. Well, that is what I never was pleased to so designate, and what 
I have before stated here was a most improper term to be found incor- 
porated in the commissioners’ report. 

Q. Lam not talking about the term but the place — what other place 
was there for them to congregate in rainy weather or stormy weather ? 

A. Lots of places. 

Q. Where? 

A. Any large vacant hall— the dining hall or anywhere, in their 
corridors, the so-called bath-room or the women’s bath-room. 

(. Well, any cells to lock them in there ? 

A. Well, lots of those who should have been locked in cells were left 
out, and feeble old men were locked up. There were plenty of places 
to lock up all that ought to have been locked up. 

(Y. Some that ought not to have been locked up were locked up ? 

A. Yes, sir; and those who ought to have been locked up were not. 

Q. I understand about that. 

A. I didn’t know you did before. I didn’t know they had told you 
about that. 

(. Pardon me, doctor — you speak of men running at large over 
the island ? 

A. Lots of them were allowed to run at large. Some of them were 
used as messengers, because they didn’t want to hire a man who was 
not a prisoner for a messenger. 

(J. I suppose you don’t think there is any harm in using a well-be- 
haved prisoner as a messenger ? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. I don’t think any respectable institution would 
do it. 

(. You think, then, that no matter what a man’s behavior may be in a 
penal institution, he would not be used in such a manner ? 

A. Shouldn’t be used as an officer of any kind or allowed to officer 
himself, as they were there. 

(. You say they could put these men ,in the dining-room in rainy 
weather ? 

A. Might have had them there or might have had other places with- 
out going there. 

Q. Do you know how many times they used that for meals during 
your time ? 

AY Hes S13 

(). Three times for each meal ? 

A. Part of the time they did and part not. 

(J. They had to use, for a portion of the time when you were com- 
missioner, the dining-room nine times a day ? 

A. Part of the time. 

Q. You wouldn’t expect to use such a room as that as a place to 
keep men in when they were not in their cells? 

A. Well, they would have had some of those men there nine times 
in the day and they could keep the others in various places wherever 
they were. There were plenty of places to keep them, if they desired 
to do so. 

Q. Then you don’t think there was any need of a new cell-house ? 

A. Idon’t think that showed proper management. It was one of 
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the greatest wastes of money the city ever experienced in connection 
with its House of Industry to go to the expenditure they did there. 

Q. That is, you didn’t believe that for 1 1,200 men there should be as 
many as 800 cells? 

A. No, sir; it was a waste of money for the city of Boston. 

QQ. For men sentenced there for criminal offences ? 

A. Oh, most of those sentenced down there were dipsomaniacs and 
harmless, helpless old men — 30 per cent. of them. There was no need 
of spending the $30,000 there. It was the greatest waste of money 
the city of Boston ever incurred, in my opinion. 

Q. You disagree, then, with the city government in that respect, 
hen, au t you! > 

A. TI don't disagree with the city government —I disagree with the 
plea made to the city government. 

Q. The city g covernment voted to give the money to them ? 

A. Certainly | they did, because they supposed those wanting it knew 
what they were talking about. 

Q. Now, when you went down to Deer Island you used to receive 
complaints, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; sometimes. 

Q. Didn't you a good many times? 

A. A good many times? 

Q. From the prisoners ? 

‘Aa 6S, SID: 

You have asked the prisoner to state his complaint, and when he 

has stated that he wanted a pardon, or something of that sort, you have 

said to him, ‘‘ 1 thought youhad a complaint againt the superintendent,” 
and have told him you didn’t care to hear from him, haven't you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You deny that? 

A. Yes, sir; I deny that. If that is the best kind of defence the 
superintendent has, to make insulting accusations of that sort against 
me, he had better stand up here and state it. 

He will stand up — you needn’t be afraid. 

I didn’t have to do that. 

Now, you saw the men and women mixing together there, didn’t 
) 

I saw some of it. 

Where ? 

Oh, chiefly in the kitchen, but beyond that — 

Chiefly in the kitchen. Weren’t there matrons and oflicers there ? 
Oh, there was a small number — a wholly insutiicient number. 
In the kitchen ? 

Oh, there might have been at times. 

Well, weren’t there? 

There might have been at times. 

Do you deny that there were ? 

I deny that there were, only a part of the time. 

Do you say that while you were there in the kitchen there were 
no officials or matrons in the kitchen ? 

A. Idonot. I say there were some, but not enough. 

Q. Then there was no mixing together of men and women in the 
kitchen, that you saw, in the absence of officials and matrons ? 

A. I simply saw that there was nothing to prevent it. It was 
perfectly possible — there was no system to prevent it. 

You say that there was no way to prevent it? 

I didn’t say that there was no way to prevent it. 
Why did’nt you prevent it ? 

I tried to. 

Did you and Mr. Devlin agree to it? 


| 
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A: We did. 

Q. Did you vote for it? 

A. I don’t know that we voted for it. We suggested that there 
should be more and better paid officers, so that the prisoners might be 
better officered, and we couldn’t get them. 

Q. Were you ever down there, Dr. Newell, when the city govern- 
ment came down ? 

Ay. o¥es: 

Q. Did you ever introduce Superintendent Gerrish to a member of 
the city government as ‘‘ the efficient superintendent ” ? 

A. No, sir, I never did. 

Q. You deny that? 

A. I deny that in toto. I should be ashamed to give that as my 
judgment after what I knew of the man. 

(Q. Where was the reformation boys’ house ? 

A. The reformation boys’ house was practically a part of the House 
of Industry. 

(. How far was it from the house of industry ? 

A. It wasn’t far at all —it was a part of it. 

Q. How far? 

A. It was a part of it. 

Q. Iunderstand, but how far was the building from the bullding 
of the House of Industry ? 

. No distance at all—a part of it —the same building. 

Q. In the same building ? 

A. Yes, sir; the same building. 

Q. Was there any separation whatever ? 

A. You asked me how far apart they were, and I say the House of 
Industry was the same building. 

(). Was there any separation ? 

A. Yes, sir; the same as there is here, a separation of this room 
from that other room. ‘There were partitions. 

Q. Now, isn’t the yard separated ? 

A. Yes, sir; it is. 

Q. By what? 

AM AT Tence: 

Q. Isn’t it by a shed ? 

A. Oh, there is a shed there, toc. 

QQ. Doesn’t the shed separate the two yards ? 

A. Not always. 

(. Well, it does always if it does once. 

A. No, it doesn’t separate the conversation there. 

Q 

A 


I understand, but how big a shed is this? 
Oh, I don’t know. It isa pretty good sized shed. 
Q. How wide is it? 
A. Quite wide, but the boys, I found out, could often get tobacco 
from the prisoners and communicate. 

Q. I don’t ask about the boys, but about the shed — how wide was 
the shed ? 

A. I don’t know — didn’t have time to measure it. 

Q. Doctor, you understood that the city received 75 cents a day for 
those men who worked for the contractor? 

A. I understood that that was the arrangement, that the city was to 
receive 75 cents a day. 

Q. Do you say the city did not receive that sum ? 

A. I say I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. ‘Then you don’t say the city didn’t ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t say the city didn’t receive some part of it, and I 
don’t know. It was improperly done. 

Do you say the city didn’t receive all that was owed— 75 cents a 
day for the labor of convicts ? 
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A. Ihave no right to state what I don’t know about and what was 
not presented to the commission. What was done was done in spite of 
the commission. 

Q. What I wanted to know is if you know that the city did not re- 
ceive any portion of what was due it. 

Mr. RiLtey. — He says he doesn’t know. 

The Witness. — I say I don’t know about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, doctor, did you ever countermand 
orders that Superintendent Gerrish gave ? 

A. No, sir; not that I remember. 

Q. Didn’t you tell Mr. Upton to get his orders from you and not from 
Superintendent Gerrish ? 

ties NOMBIL: 

Q. You deny that? 

A. I deny it, yes, sir. 

Q. You said, I think, that a search was made when the prisoners 
came to Deer Island and that no search was made afterwards ? 

A. Yes, sir —no systematic system of searching afterwards. 

Q. No—excuse me. You said they never were searched afterwards, 
didn’t you? 

A. If you say it is my statement as it was written, I will say it is 
correct 

Q. Very well. 

A. I thought I said ‘‘no systematic system of searching.” 

Q. You wish to modify it then ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t wish to modify it. Take it just as it is — I don’t 
wish to modify anything that is right. 

Q. Don’t you know that the prisoners on the island were searched 
from time to time P 

A. Iknow they were not. 

Q. Who told you so? 

A. One of the best prison oflicers down there—Mr. John B. 
Greaton. : 

Q. Who else? 

A. Deputy Superintendent Upton told me. 

Q. Anybody else? 

A. No, I don’t think I discussed that with any other officer. 

Q. Have you ever been at Deer Island when the prisoners were 
brought back from Long Island at night? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Haven’t you seen them searched on the wharf ? 
DSN; 


Q. Do you say it wasn’t done ? 

A. Isay it wasn’t done. 

Q. That it never was done? 

A. Oh, it might have been done. It wasn’t done effectively, if it 


Q. I understand— but do you say they weren’t searched ? 

A. Yes, I will say they weren’t searched when I stayed there, when 
I saw them. . 

(. Who told you the prisoners exchanged clothing for money and 
rum, or liquor? 

. Well, some of the prisoners, I think, spoke of that. 

Q. Did you get that information from anybody else ? 

A. Yes, I think it was well known by the oflicers there. 

Q. Pardon me—I don’t ask you about that ? 

A. Yes, sir; some of the officers told me about that. 

Q. Who? 

A. I think someone — 

Q. Will you please answer the question ? 
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A. What is the question ? 

(The stenographer repeated the question: ‘Did you get that in- 
formation from anybody else?” ) 

AY @s: 

Q. From whom, except from the prisoners, did you learn that they 
exchanged clothing for money or liquor ? 

A. Oh, Mr. Gerrish, I think, admitted to me that they exchanged 
clothing for tobacco and things like that, that they were exchanged in 
that way, and that it couldn't be helped, the way that sewer work was 
on the island. 

Q. For liquor? 

. That was admitted, yes, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Gerrish admit that? 

A. He admitted that he couldn’t prevent it. 

. He admitted that ? 

Admitted what ? 
a That the prisoners exchanged clothing for liquor ? 
Yes, I think he did, he implied that. 
a Will you swear he did? 
. Not to just his words. 

0. Well, will you swear to the fact? 

A. Yes, sir; to the fact. 

You swear, then, that he admitted that they exchanged the 
clothing for money and liquor ? 

A. Liquor and tobacco — I didn’t say money. 

(. Do you say they didn’t exchange for money ? 

A. I hadn't remembered that par ticular thing. 

(. You said so in your direct examination P 

A. I may have said so there. 

QQ. Do you wish to modify that ? 

A. No. I know one — 

Q. Do you wish to modity that evidence, I ask you? 

A. No; nota bit. I would like to add to it, that is all. 

QQ. They have got a very good hospital at Deer Island, haven’t they. 

A. Well, they have and they haven't. 

Q. Isn't the hospital next to the penal institution better than the hos- 
pital at the House of Reformation? 

A. Nota bit; no, sir. 

Q. Cannot people be. treated better there? 

A. Not a bit—not so well. The individuals that are concerned in 
my testimony couldn’t be treated so well there. 

(. Now, do you know where the boys were put in the hospital con- 
nected with the House of Industry, when they were treated there ? 

A. Which hospital? You mean the regular hospital outside the 
house ? 

I mean the House of Industry hospital. 

Yes, sir. 

Wasn’t there a room in which the boys were put ? 
No, sir. 

You deny that ? 

I deny it. 

You never saw one there ? 

I saw a boy right in there with the prisoners. 

In a room there in the hospital ? 

No, sir. I saw a boy right in there with the prisoners. If he 
had been in a room by himself if might consider possibly — 

Q. That that was all right? 

A. It might have been all right — no, wouldn’t call any of it all 
right. 
re Q. Don’t think anything was all right, but that that might have 

een ? 
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A. I wouldn’t consider it so bad if he was in a separate room. 

QQ. Who told you the physician there did not attend the sick boys in 
the House of Reformation every day ? 

A. The boys. One boy told me in particular. 

Q. Anybody else? 

A. Yes, sir; officers told me. 

me Who? 

.» Mr. Morrill and, I think — 

0. He was discharged, too, wasn’t he ? 

A. No, he was not. 

Q. Wasn’t he removed by the Mayor? 

A. Yes, he was removed. 

Q. Well, that operated as a discharge, didn’t it ? 

A. I don’t consider it so— operated quite differently. 

Q. Well, he left the island, didn’t he ? 

A. It operated more quickly, perhaps. 

Q. Well, he told you —did anybody else tell you? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; I think an officer by the name of Goodell or Goodwell, 
whatever it is— Goodwell. 

Q. You make oath to that ? 

A. Yes, sir — and the boys themselves. I found the boys right there 
in bed. 

Q. J understand you to say that the boys were unmercifully treated, 
and to cite two instances. Do you know what the first boy was punished 
for ? 


Are No. 
Q. Did you ever make an inquiry ? 
Ay NO. 


QQ. You simply learned that he was punished ? 

A. Isimply learned that he was improperly punished. 

Q. Well, you learned that he was improperly punished, as you call 
it, without learning what his offence was at all? 

A. Yes. That was merely a matter which I came across in my ¢a- 
pacity as a commissioner — not only in two, but in ten different insti- 
tutions. That is one thing that I satisfied myself about. 

Q. Now, doctor, did you learn what that boy did who ran out and 
was pursued by Officer Goodell ? 

No, no, not that particular occasion. 

Did you ask anything about it ? 

Oh, I asked about the boy. 

QQ. Did you ask what bis offence was that led to his punishment ? 
I don’t remember. 

Did you talk with Officer Goodell about it ? 

A. No. 


POP! 
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Q. You got your information simply from Officer Morrill, didn’t 
you? 

A. No. 

Q. From whom else did you get your information ? 

A. Oh, I talked with him about one of the teachers. 

Q. Did you get any information from anybody else ? 


A: Yes, Mr. Hickey. 

Who is Mr. Hickey ? 

Well, he was a teacher there. 
Q. At the time? 

I don’t remember—1I don’t say he was at the time. That may 
have even happened before I was there. It is possible that that case of 
cruelty you speak of was before I was there even — I wouldn’t say as 
to that. 

Q. Then you don’t know anything about it except what Officers 
Morrill and Hickey told you? 


> 
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A. Qh, only what the institution paper published down there told me, 
and the superintendent approved the publications. 

Q. Who published it? 

A. What? 

Q. Who was the editor of that? 

A. Well, I suppose the supervising editor was the superintendent of 
the institution. : 

Q No, but who was the actual editor ? 

A. I believe Morrill was printer and editor. 

Q. The same man who told you? 

A. No, one of the men. 

Q. The same man who was removed, wasn’t it ? 

A. Well, that was a man who was removed. 

Q. Well, wasn’t it the same Morrill ? 

A. The same Morrill, yes. 

Q. Do you know who locked up Mary Keenan, who was ten days in 
solitary P 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know that Officer Upton locked her up ? 

A. I don’t know —I think he did. I think he got orders to do it, too. 

Q. Do you know anything about her character ? 

A. Oh, I know a good deal about her character. 

Q. Well, what was her character ? 

rie Well, I know she was a pretty — 

Q. ‘Tough character, wasn’t she ? 

A. Iwill tell you, if you will let me, sir. 

Q. Well, answer that question — was she a tough character ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Not necessarily, but was she? 

A. She was a hard woman to deal with. 

Q. Very well, that satisfies me. 

A. She was not responsible for her actions. 

Q. You knew that she broke windows, didn’t you? 

ASW INO, bdidnit: 

BE You didn’t inquire ? 

A. Oh, I inquired a good deal about her. I knew she came to the 
office and told Dr. Jenks — 

Q. Well, I haven’t asked you that. 

A. Well, I will tell you about it if you want to know. 

Q. It will be time enough for you to do that when I:ask you. Do 
you know she spilled food and struck the person who brought it in to 
her P 
That wouldn’t have anything to do with it — she was an alcoholic. 
Did you know that she did that? 

Any person in her state of mental irresponsibility might do that. 
Do you know she did that ? 

No, I don’t know it, have no reason to believe she struck anyone, 
but it was nothing more than her class of patients might do. 

Q. You hada trial, didn’t you, of the doctor on that very charge ?P 

A. Had what? 

Q. Had a trial, a hearing down at the island ? 

A WAN Oy Sir 

Q. Didn't you have a trial on the question of whether the doctor had 
misused this woman at the island, at which all three of the commission- 
ers were present and the clerk ? 

A. We may have discussed that. I don’t remember the date. 

Q.  Didn’t you go down and have a hearing ? 

A. UNO, sits the woman came to the office herself for the chief hear- 
ing. 

Q. Didn’t you have a hearing and acquit the doctor unanimously of 
doing anything wrong in that case ? 
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A. No, sir; I distinctly state that we did not. 

Q. And wasn’t General Donohoe there, and didn’t he take notes 
of the evidence ? 

A. No, sir, never had a hearing about that woman. 

Q. is deny that ? 

A. Ideny remembering any such occurence. 

Q. Oh, pardon me — do you deny that it happened ? 

A. Yes, sir; I deny that that woman was examined, or that there 
was any examination in relation to her down there. 

QQ. Oh, I beg pardon, — didn’t you have a hearing with respect to 
whether the doctor was guilty of improper conduct with respect to that 
woman, and didn’t your Board unanimously acquit him ? 

AMeNO: Sit. 

Q. You deny it? 

Aes CS. SIT, 

Q. Well, you discharged a matron, didn’t you, on the evidence of 
prisoners alone ? 

A. Discharged a matron ? 

Cy GOS: 

me N O\. 

(. Didn’t you discharge Miss Baker on the evidence of prisoners 
alone ? 

No, how could I discharge anyone ? 

Well, didn’t you ? f 

How could I? 

Answer the question. 

No. 

Didn’t you discharge her on the evidence of PESOnGES alone, 
n there were matrons who wished to testify for her ? 

No, sir. 

You deny that? 

Yes, sir. 

She was discharged, wasn’t she ? 

Well, she should have been, but she st: ayed around there a long 
time after she was so ordered. 

(. Wasn’t she ordered discharged ? 

A. Who is she? 

Q. Miss Baker— have I talked about anybody else with respect to 
these questions ? 

A. Might have been applied to almost anybody else. 

Q. Very well, if you want to be as technical as that — wasn’t Miss 
Baker discharged ? 


wh 
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An ad CS; 

Q. Wasn’t she discharged by you? 

Aa 0; 

Q. Who did discharge her? 

A. I didn’t know [ could discharge anybody. 

Q. Didn't you? 

ny NO: 

Q. Who did discharge her ? 

A. The Board. 

Q. On your recommendation ? 

A. Possibly, I don’t remember whether I alone considered that case 
or not. 

Q. Well, don’t you know that you alone heard the evidence ? 

A. I know | recommended her discharge. 


Q. Yes, sir— and did you hear anybody accuse her except prisoners ? 

A. Iheard everybody in connection with her whom she wanted me 
to hear. I heard her — that was enough to discharge her. 

Q. Did you hear anybody excepting prisoners ? 
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A. I don’t remember everybody that I heard, but before I went near 
her or the prisoners I had reasons which made me think it necessary to 
investigate. 
eek Don’t you know where she has been since, whether she has been 

a matron up at Sherborn ever since? 

A. How would I know it? 

Q. You didn’t? 

A. You say don’t I know. I don’t. 

(. You say you don’t know —that is satisfactory to me. Who told 
you they wore stockings four weeks ? 

Oh, the receiving officer and others of the officers. 

Where — at Deer Island ? 

Yes, sir. Prisoners also complained of that. 

Yes, I know the prisoners did, but who was the receiving officer ? 
Mr. Henry Spaulding. 

Henry Spaulding? 

Yes, sir. 

When did he tell you that ? 

Oh, at one time when prisoners complained to me that they didn’t 
have stockings enough and I asked about that. I asked various people. 

Qe Mr. Spaulding i is dead, isn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir—lI ‘could see about that, Mr. Proctor. I didn’t need 
to be told. I saw that their footwear wasn’t in proper condition, 
anyway. 

Q. Saw holes? 

A. Not only holes in them, but holes in their shoes — not fit to wear. 
They were working down in the wet with them in that condition. 

You had it remedied, didn’t you ? 

No, couldn’t do it. 

Now, doctor, you made complaint to the Mayor, didn’t you ? 
Les, sir. 

You reinstated White and Morrill — you and Mr. Devlin ? 

We reinstated Officer White and removed the suspension in the 
of Officer Morrill. 
. They were both removed, were they not, by the Mayor ? 
Yes. 

@. Did you ever bring a charge of drunkenness, doctor, a formal 
charge of drunkenness against any officer in the institutions, while you 
were a commissioner ? 

A. <A formal charge for drunkenness ? 

Yes, sir. 

What do you mean — a written charge ?P 

I mean a formal charge. 

Well, do you mean a Written charge or merely to state the fact ? 
You undérstand what I mean. 

No, I don’t. If I did | wouldn’t trouble you to ask you so many 
times. J want to know what is a formal charge —a written charge or 
a formal] statement. ; 

Did you ever bring a written charge ? 

No. 

Did you ever bring an oral charge ? 

Yes. 

Against whom ? 

Officer McDevitt, | remember. 

MeDevitt was removed, wasn’t he ? 

Yes. 

Did you ever bring a charge for drunkenness against any other 
officer ? 

A. No, I never could catch any others, but I heard enough state- 
ments about it and some were removed when they were found to be 
drunk. 
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(J. Well, you heard evidence and didn’t act on it — is that it ? 
A. I did act on it — I tried to. 
Q. Didn’t act on it in the case of anybody but McDevitt, because no- 
body else was removed ? 
A. Oh, yes: 
Q. Who else? 
A. The officer already mentioned — Officer Geary, of Long Island. 
Q. In your time? 
Yes, sir. 
He was removed for drunkenness ? 
For using intoxicants. 
I am asking about drunkenness. 
Using intoxicants, the same thing. 
Now. during the time you were acting chairman and Dr. Jenks 
was away, did you have any conversation with a man connected with 
the firm of Sleeper & Co. ? 
A. No, not while Dr. Jenks was away, that I remember. 
Q. Did you at any time? 
A. Oh, a number of times. 
Q. Did you have any talk with him, and ask him to. go to the Mayor 
and tell him that Dr. Jenks was buying poor stock of him ? 
A. No, I never made that statement to him. 
(. In substance ? 
Oh, I advised the man — 
No, no — did you ever say that ? 
If you want the truth about that I will tell it to you in my. own 
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In your own way? 
In my own way. 
Well, go ahead. 
Now didn’t you tell Mr. Flanders to go to the Mayor ? 
. ladvised him to see the Mayor and tell him what he had to say, 
and inform him whi : 

Q. Didn’t you tell him to tell the Mayor that Dr. Jenks bought cheap 
stuff ? 

A SeANDe SIF. 

Q. In substance? 

A. No, sir; not in substance or anyway. 

Q Didn't ask him to go to the Mayor ? 

No, sir; I knew that as a citlzen he had a right to go. 

Q. f understand, but you advised him to go to the Mayor ? 

A. Ladvised him to see the Mayor and talk with him. 

Q. Now, didn’t you say to him that if he would do that, if he would 
go to the Mayor and tell him that Dr. Jenks was buying cheap stuff or 
poor stock, in substance, that you would make it an object for him ? 

A. Oh, dear; no, sir. Inever descended to that depth in my life, sir. 

Q. You didn’t do it ? 

eNOS aly. 

Q. Did you have a talk with him ? 

A. Well, now, how many times do you want to be told that? 

Q. As many times as I choose, or until the committee stop it. 

(‘The stenographer repeated the question: ‘¢ Did you have a talk with 
him ?”) 

A. Did Ihave a talk with him? Repeatedly. 

Q. Advised him to go to the Mayor? 

A. Advised him to go to the Mayor and give him all the information 
he could. 

Q. What did he say ? 

A. Said that he would —I understood that he would. 
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Q. Didn’t he refuse to go? 
A. No, sir; he didn’t. 
. You deny that? 

A. I deny that, and I will also tell you just what he said when 
Commissioner Devlin and I talked with him — 

Q. Oh, never mind. 

A. He told us that he couldn’t help it, that the kind of material he 
was obliged to sell even the Cambridge almshouse wouldn’t buy 
because it was unfit to give to human beings. I said, ‘‘ 1 can do nothing 
about this. I will do all I can, but why don’t you go and talk with the 
Mayor about it.” 

(. Was there anything further he said? 

A. He was at the office very frequently, and wanted us to go to the 
theatre one night, Mr. Devlin and I, and said he would get a box and 
everything. 

Q. Did you go with him ? 

A. No, nor with anybody else. 

Q. Anything else that he said ? 

A. You asked for it in substance. ‘That is about as much substance 
as there was to what he said. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Is Sleeper dead? 

A. Sleeper, for aught I know, is alive. This was a man by the name 
of Flanders. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) What was his business ? 

A. Salesman for Sleeper—a great friend of the doctor’s. 

Q. Who was he a salesman for? 

A. Jacob Sleeper, wasn’t it? §.S. Sleeper, of Sleeper’s Eye Cigar 
house — the celebrated house. 

Q. (By Ald. Lege.) Which doctor do you refer to? —there were 
two on the commission. 

A. Oh, that doctor over there. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Dr. Newell, did you tell him that Dr. Jenks 
was going to be removed and that you would give him a better price for 
his goods? 

A. No, sir; if that is the best defence they have got they had better 
bring it on and prove that I did it. I wasn’t engaged in that kind of 
business. I have heard a lot that corresponds to that very closely. 
Brother Riley is your counsel ? 

No, sir, he is not my counsel. 

Did he summon you P 

No, sir; I don’t think he summoned me. 

Did anybody summon you? 

I got a summons from the Board of Aldermen. 

Did get a summons ? 

Yes, sir; I did. 

Have you got it with you? 

No, sir; I think I have got it at home. I have been here a good 
many times since I got that summons and I will be glad when I am 
through, too. I have other things to attend to. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Have you got your fee yet? 

A. No, sir; and I don’t think I care to take any. I am willing to 
sacrifice myself for the city a little bit. 


POPOPOPOre 


Adjourned at 10 o’clock, P. M., on motion of Alderman Lomasney, 
to meet on Wednesday, June 20, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
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TWENTIETH HEARING. 


WEDNESDAY, June 20, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hallstram pre- 
siding and all the members present. 


Otis K. NEWELL, M.D. — Continued. 


Re-direct Hxamination. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Can you tell us whether your attention was 
called to the painting of the democrat wagon, and, if so, whether you 
investigated the matter and found what work had been done on it? 

A. Yes, sir; I heard that that had been done and found that the 
wagon had been worked upon for two or three weeks, and that the 
charge of $7 was made for that. 

Q. Now, from your experience in having work of that kind done, 
can you inform this committee what that work was worth, the work on 
that wagon P 

Mr. Curtis. — I object, unless he is qualified as having had some ex- 
perience. 

Mr. RiLey. — Of course, if he didn’t I wouldn’t have asked him. 

Q. You have had experience, haven’t you, doctor ? 

A. Well, I have had experience in seeing bills for similar kinds of 
work and charges for painting and have an idea in that way. I am not 
a painter. 

Q. Such work as you have had done for yourself and others ? 

APY 6s. sir: 

Q. ‘Those bills passed through your hands and you supervised and 
audited them ? 

That bill didn’t. 

Q. Oh, no. but similar ones ? 

A. Yes, sir; similar ones. 

Q. Now, my question is, having seen what was done on that wagon, 
what, in your judgment, was a reasonable char ge? 

Mr. Curtis. —I don’t think he is qualified — having seen the paint- 
ing on this wagon or on similar wagons. He has not testified that he 
ever had wagons painted of his own, or upon what kind of wagons 
he has seen it done. 

Q. (By the CuarRMAN.) Did you ever have a wagon painted simi- 
lar to the wagon in question ? 

A. No, sir; not similar to the wagon in question. I only know the 
price that is usually charged for that sort of work, and the price per 
day that painters get ordinarily. 

Q. (By Ald. Fotsom.) Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. 
Newell a question. Do you know, doctor, what they did to that wagon. 

A. No, except that it was thoroughly painted and was a good job. 
Il asked the man about it, the painter. 

Q. Did you see the wagon while they were painting it at all? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Don’t know whether they gave it a coat of lead and then a coat 
of black, and varnished, or whether they simply gave it a coat of paint ? 

A. It was thoroughly fixed up in the shop, and one of the insti- 
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tution wagons was used while they were repairing that, without any 
charge. 

Q. Did they do anything besides painting the wagon? Did they do 
any blacksmith work on it? 

A. Not that I know of, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair thinks that the witness has not yet 
shown himself competent to pass upon a subject of that kind as an 
expert. 

Mr. Ritey. — Very w ell—itisa simple matter. 

(. You were asked more than once whether you called the attention 
of the Mayor to the many abuses spoken of. Then you said you would 
like to explain, and you were prevented with the suggestion that the 
time had not come. The time is come. Will you now, if you have 
anything further to say on that subject, do so ? 

A. Yes, sir. In answer tothe questions which concern what I did 
about certain thin gs and how I did it | wanted to explain the fact and 
have the committee understand that there were not only Long Island, 
Rainsford Island, and Deer Island, in regard to which we know how 
much has been shown in the several months that we have talked here, 
but’ that there were ten institutions in all, and that I was supposed to 
acquaint myself with the condition of affairs in all of those institutions 
—thatI did that to the best of my ability, and that I repeatedly informed 
the Mayor of the terrible condition of affairs that existed in the public 
institutions. 

Ald. Lrg. — Now, what does he mean by ‘‘repeatedly,” Mr. Riley? 
Let us have that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You mean, I suppose, again and again ? 

A. Again and again, yes, sir. 

Ald.; LEE. — Now, where is the difference, the distinction? How 
many times? Why won’t you let him testify } 2 You will not go on the 
stand, of course ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you asked me what he meant by ‘‘ repeatedly.” 

Ald. LEE. — Oh, I asked you to ask him, sir. 

Mr. RILEY. — Oh, yes 

(2. Won’t you state, doctor, for the benefit of the alderman, what you 
mean by the word ‘* repeatedly P, 

A. Well, repeatedly means more than once, and I evr already 
stated, when I was asked how many times, that upon at least six or 
seven different occasions I went to him and told him about things and 
begged him to hear me, and he said he would, and vever did. 

Well, what did he say when information was given to him? 

A. Well, on one day in particular that he questioned me about the 
matters he wanted to know if the affairs were not mostly trivial things, 
anyway, and I told him they were not, that I considered it the most 
terrible state of affairs that 1 had ever seen in any institutions anywhere 
in the world, and that [ had seen them almost everywhere, in a great 
many cities here and in the old country ; that there was the worst state 
of affairs that ever existed, so far as I knew of. I begged him to at 
least give me a half hour or an hour that I might go into the matter in 
detail with him, or to meet the commissioners as a whole and consult 
with them and talk with them. 

Q. Did he ever give you that half hour? 

A. No, he didnot. He said he would, but didn’t. 

Q. Were you ever able to obtain it from him? 

A. No, sir. I went there repeatedly. I had to follow him. about 
repeatedly and talk with him when he was walking down, the stairs or 
anywhere else — couldn’t get him to listen, had to chase him around. 

Q. What do you say, if anything, doctor, in reference to the Mar- 
eella-Street Home and its superintendent? 

A. Well,,l would like to state in connection with the Marcella-Street 
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Home, as one of these ten institutions, that the superintendent there 
informed me that he did not have a proper number of attendants to 
properly take care of the children there, that the food was bad, that on 
the day that Commissioner Devlin and I visited the institution to inspect 
it he was not able to eat the crackers he had for his own table without — 
first putting them into the oven; that the butter was so bad that he. 
bought his own butter, or frequently bought his own butter, as he 
couldn’t eat what was furnished for his own table; and that the quality 
of the institution food corresponded with that. The general condition 
there was, in varying degrees, the same as it was in all the institutions. 

Q. Now, did you have any conversation with the superintendent of 
Long Island in reference to the institutions there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that? 

Mr. Curtis. — Kindly fix the name of the superintendent, because it 
was so long atime. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, of course the time will fix it— when 
was that ? 

A. Well, that was as soon as we began to visit the institutions after 
Commissioner Devlin and myself had begun to work there. 

Q. That was in 1891 or 1892? 

A. In 1891, May and June, 1891 — along there. 

Q. What was the conversation ? 

A. We went visiting the institutions to find out what the condition of 
affairs was. We also talked with the superintendent, Mr. John Galvin, 
and he stated distinctly that he did not have sufficient help; that the 
very necessary, absolutely necessary things in the way of implements 
such as he needed to properly carry on the farm, which was really the 
large and chief feature of the work and production of the institution — 
that he had nothing to carry that on with properly; that he could not 
eet even proper seeds and things that he needed for the gardeners. 

Q. Now, did you have any conversation with the superintendent of 
the Lunatic Hospital in reference to his institution ? 

DOS OBIE: 

Q. State what it was? 

A. I talked with Dr. Fisher about the institution there, and especially 
about the nurses for the insane, the attendants for the insane, seeing the 
neglect of the patients so apparent there, and he told me that he did 
not have sufficient attendance to take proper care of the insane and 
could not get it, and the same of the food — that the food was at times 
very bad, unfit to use. 

(. Did you have any conversation with the master of the House of 
Correction in reference to his place ? 

A oY es) sire 

Q. What was it? 

A. Italked with him about the food, the same as I had with all the 
other institution superintendents, and he told me that at times it was 
very bad. I also talked with him about the different things in the insti- 
tution relating to supplies, etc., and particularly as to the method of 
disinfecting clothing, because I had heard complaints as to the trouble 
with vermin, etc., and he told me that the only way he had of destroy- 
ing vermin in the clothing was to bake it in the clothing, or expose it 
to heat in the same oven they baked their bread in. 

I also had complaints from prisoners, that they were there a month, 
on account of knowing those things, before they could keep the food on 
their stomachs, or eat much food. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the master told you that that filthy 
vermined clothing was put into the oven where the food was cooked? 

a1 (Any Yes} sit : 

Q. Is that what you mean? 
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A. Yes, sir; that is what I mean. 

Q. Well, what reason did he give for that ? 

A. Well, he was obliged to do the best he could to destroy the ver- 
min and he could get no other way of doing it. He either had to do 
that or allow the place to be infested with vermin. 

Q. Why couldn’t he get any other way ? 

A. The commission wouldn’t give it to him, wouldn’t buy anything 
for him, wouldn’t furnish him with anything of the sort. 

Q. And that his own food and the food or his officers was cooked in 
the same oven ? 

A. No, sir; this was the oven where they cooked the prisoners’ bread 
and food, puddings and things of that sort. 

(. And you say the prisoners complained to you, said that they were 
there for months or something of the kind, knowing the facts, before 
they could get their stomachs into condition to keep that food on them ? 

A. Yes, sir; one prisoner in particular, a very intelligent man, told 
me that it was a month before he and many others of the prisoners who 
came there for the first time could keep food on their stomachs or eat 
anything. 

(J. Did you bring that before the Board ? 

A. Yes, sir; I brought the fact of that vermin business and the lack 
of proper means for destroying them. 

(. Was official action taken upon it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Well, it was among many more things that weren’t considered 
necessary, and that I could not succeed in carrying through. 

Q. Now, in regard to the superintendent of the Charlestown alms- 
house, did you have any talk with him in reference to the condition of 
his place ? 

A. Yes, sir. I talked with him in the same way as with the other 
superintendents, and he told me that he didn’t begin to have the help he 
should have in the institution; that he had no nurse of any kind for 
what was called their hospital; that the only hospital they had was a 
room of the building set apart; that the food was very bad at times, 
and that the butter was so bad that most of the inmates couldn’t eat it at 
all, and didn’t eat any for a long time, until after awhile they got some 
butterine, and that was the first thing they had eaten in the form of 
butter of any kind for a long time there; that he couldn’t get necessary 
things to carry on the institution. For instance, the well of the institu- 
tion — a stone well— needed repairing, and should have been attended 
to. He had to do that himself with what help he could get from the 
men there; and generally throughout the institution that was the con- 
dition of things. ‘There were only three or four employés on the list, 
as I have stated; I found that there was a swill-dump up against the 
fence of the institution. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You have already testified to that, I believe ? 

A. In relation to that, yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) What about the ice-chest? 

A. Qh, he told me he had tried a long time to get an ice-chest or an 
arrangement such as he should have to take proper care of the food and 
keep it, that the ice-chest he had in the instititution wasn’t large enough 
to take care of and handle properly the food for an institution with 
twenty people in it, and that he had some 150 there. It was an old, 
dilapidated affair, practically a closet off the dining-room of the insti- 
tution. 

Q. Now in regard to Austin Farm, what have you to say about 
that ? 

A. At Austin Farm I found from the local superintendent there, Dr. 
Lane, that he also had a wholly inadequate force of nurses to take 
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proper care of his insane, and that the nurses practically did day and 
night duty. That is, they had no nurses at night, and that if anything 
happened at night or any emergency came on at night, the nurses were 
supposed to hear the disturbance or noise, or whatever it might be, and 
get up and attend to it; and there was one floor in the institution that 
was six hours in the day without any watch of any kind, that there 
were from thirty to forty inmates there; and also there the food was 
bad at times, and they couldn’t take patients out-doors enough, because 
they didn’t have attendants enough to look after them properly. 

(J. Did you have any talk with Superintendent Gerrish in regard to 
a larger supply of help at his place ? 

I talked with Superintendent Gerrish a good many times in the 
early part, especially, of inspecting the institution, and he said that he 
didn’t have and couldn’t get enough of what he needed at times, that 
Dr. Jenks didn’t believe in it, and so he gave up trying for things that 
he knew he wanted, needed, and ought to have. 

Q. Now, in regard to the mutiny or mutinies among the prisoners 
there, is there anything you wish to add ? 

A. Yes, sir; I wish to explain fully in regard to that. JI was asked 
the other day in regard to riots, whether there had ever been a riot pre- 
vious to Dr. Jenks going away to Florida; and I wish to state that I 
found upon investigating the whole matter of discipline, that from the 
time Mr. Gerrish came there as superintendent the discipline of the 
institution began to deteriorate, that there were assaults and disturb- 
ances of all kinds at times throughout the institution, and incipient riots 
and disturbances, and that on October 21, 1890, one of the most 
serious riots that ever occurred in the institution took place. That is 
the time that the superintendent, knowing that this riot was there, as I 
testified before, left the island dressed in citizen’s clothes. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, you have testified to that too, I 
believe, doctor? 

A. Yes, sir. I wanted to explain when you asked me whether riots 
had occurred before, and then I wanted to state that at the time of 
Dr. Jenks going to Florida the prisoners were at large upon the island, 
that Superintendent Gerrish stated he couldn’t lock them up, and he 
and Dr. Jenks talked the matter over, and Dr. Jenks advised him to let 
them go then, and not lock them up, and not do anything with the mat- 
ter, to let things go until he came back from Florida. 

Q. (By Mr. Riey.) In reference to the boat, the ‘‘J. Putnam 
Bradlee,” and its crew, have you anything to say? 

A. Yes, sir; I would like to state in reference to the ‘‘J. Putnam 
Bradlee ” and the crew — what I considered the transportation depart- 
ment to the harbor institutions — that the boat was not properly manned 
according to the inspectors of steamships, vessels and so forth, that it 
did not have proper equipment in that direction, that they did not have 
men enough on that boat; that I went to the post-office, to the federal 
department there, for that information, and ascertained just what they 
should have. I found that they were supposed to have a watchman at 
night, that they had no watchman on the boat, and the way they pro- 
vided one was by obliging the regular day employees of the boat among 
the deck hands to take turns doing both day and night duty. That is 
all I have to say about that. 

Q. Now, all through the institutions— you say they were ten of 
them, and you examined them as thoroughly as you could ? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, will you make a general statement and then amend — what 
did you find ? 

A. Well, I found all through the institutions, from the time I came 
there, as I examined the officers and their condition, that there was a 
general condition of discontent, that the men were underpaid and that 
they were not properly housed in many instances, or quartered. 
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Q. Did they make any statements at times as to what they expected 
the two new commissioners to do ? 

A. Yes, sir. It was frequently stated that they had supposed that the 
advent of two new commissioners would bring about a change in the con- 
dition of affairs in the institutions, and that was their reason for airing 
their grievances. Of course, I naturally believed from my standpoint 
that in any institution that would be the worst possible feature, a condi- 
tion to unsettle discipline and to deteriorate the class of men who would 
be willing to serve under such conditions, and I would like to state also, 
in connection with that, that the cfficers were constantly changing, that 
I found that at one time — I think the last time I referred to that matter 
— there were less than half of the original officers in one of the institu- 
tions in particular. They were constantly rotating, constantly moving 
out, changing That was the worst thing for the good management 
and the proper care of the institutions and of the inmates as well. 

Q. The other night some requisition books—two large volumes — 
were exhibited here. Will you state whether those books contained all 
the requisitions or not? 

A. Iwill state that to my absolute knowledge those books do not 
contain all the requisitions; that I have seen with my own eyes and 
have commented upon the fact that in one requistion in particular, which 
I remember, — and I looked over a number in my time, — line after line 
of things ordered were stricken out, and that was not there, with many 
other similar requisitions. I don’t mean that they were blue-penciled in 
the technical sense, but it was what is referred to as blue-pencilling — 
marked out, struck out— and I would state that those requisitions are 
not there. The requisitions which they had here were what I would 
call show requisitions. Although many things are lined out there, still 
they are not as numerous as I know them to be from my personal 
observation as a commissioner there. There would also be frequently 
special requisitions. Another thing —of course, there is no way of 
telling about some of these matters unless they keep proper accounts, 
have a proper system, letter-press copies of their requisition, as they 
should have had. and there would then be no dispute, I suppose — on 
some dates there were three or four slips or pages of requisitions for 
the same date. For instance, August 15th there would be three or four 
of them, and there is no knowing but there might be six or eight, or 
how many there might be. I know they are not all there. 

(. Upon a hasty glance into one of the volumes I perceived that 
there were half monthly requisitions. Now, do you mean to say that 
there were daily requisitions ? 

A. No, sir; but I mean to say there were what I have referred to 
and have always understood as special requisitions; that is, for some- 
thing that was wanted specially and which had not gone up in the 
regular requisition. For anything of that kind a special requisition 
might be sent up on any date. 

Q. Now, where would that requisition be found naturally — in one 
of those books already in ? 

A. Should be in one of those books. I only saw one there dated on 
a different date from the regular requisition. 

Q. I suppose all requisitions are torn out of a book just as you teara 
check out of a check- book ? 

A. Requisition blanks, do you mean ? 

(2) ae AS are 

A. No, sir; I think most of those are sent on an institution letter 
head and pasted into that book afterwards. They may have been torn 
out of a regular book. I don’t know how that was. 

Q. Then in such a case as that it might be that you would find neither 
the requisition itself nor any stub ? 

A. Yes, sir, 
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Q. That is it? 

A. Yes, sir; and I want to emphasize and to make myself clear upon 
the fact that a large part of the communications and matters that came 
to the Board, especially if they were mailed in any way, were opened 
by the chairman, put into the basket and thrown into the fire without 
other members of the Board having a chance to look at them to see what 
they did contain. There would be no way of knowing what was torn 
up or what was burned up. 

Q. Then, in reference to those special requisitions, you would not 
expect to find them in the general requisition books ? 

A. Well, I did expect to find them there until I looked the other 
evening and saw that they were not there. 

Q. Then you don’t know where they are? 

A. Idon’t know. They may produce them here in another book. 
That may be the case. 

Q. Did you desire to say something 1 in reference to the apothecary at 
Long Island ? 

AS Yes, sir; I desired, at the time when Mr. Proctor objected, to 
read a note or make a statement. I can make the statement from mem- 
ory that when the question of an apothecary came up for Long Island, 
where there was a decided need of one according to my view, it was 
objected to very strongly. It was said that the doctor and some of the 
attendants ought to be able to attend to that. Well, there was a man 
who had been to Dr. Jenks, trying to have him get him a position in 
the protective department, and the doctor told him that he couldn’t do 
anything for him, that it was through the civil service and that he would 
have to get a letter, or something, and that he would then do what he 
could for him. Finally, a short time after this discussion had been 
going on about the necessity of an apothecary, that same man appeared 
and Dr. Jenks recommended him as an efficient man for that place. 

Q. Was he sent down there? 

A. We agreed that if he recommended him he might go. Now, the 
important fact I wanted to bring out was that the doctor stated distinctly 
then, at that time, that this man would save more than enough, or 
enough, in drugs to pay for his wages. I asked him at the time how it 
happened, if that was the case, that he, as a man who was fully expert 
in that matter, had allowed this waste to go on for two and a half years, 
because they had been that length of time without any such man. 

Q. Now, did you call upon the Mayor with reference to the special 
committee he appointed and the instructions he gave them ? 

A. No, sir. 

(Y. Have you anything to say in reference to that? 

eT Y ep) sir: 

Q. What? 

A. Ihave to say in reference to that that I was told by two different 
members of that committee, when I went to volunteer such information 
as I could to the committee, in different ways, to help them as much as 
I could, to give them what light I could on the subject, that they were 
instructed by the Mayor not to look into the past at all, in any way, not 
to interfere in those matters, but to look at things just as they found 
them, and I, from my knowledge of the difficulty of getting information 
from the institution officers, knew it would be impossible for the com- 
mittee to make anything under those instructions but a whitewashing 
report, and the report — 

Q. You saw the report, did you? 

ALPayes; sir, 

Ald. Lrg. — What report is that, the first one, signed by Mr. Mori- 
son and others ? 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) That is the Morison report, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; the first report. 
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Q. That is, simply and very plainly stated, the committee was told 
to begin with this appointment and see what remedies they could apply 
wherever they could ? 

A. Yes, sir; to begin just where they were, and of course when they 
would go down there would be a white spread on every bed, and every- 
body was ready for them, and they couldn’t get at the facts. It would 
be impossible under those conditions to get at facts. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Doctor, who were the two members of that com- 
mittee who told you the Mayor gave them that instruction ? 

A. Mr. Thomas F. Ring and Mrs. Evans. Mr. Frank I. Morison 
wrote to me, when I volunteered my services to the committee, writing 
to him and telling him that I would be very happy te furnish the com- 
mittee with all the facts that I knew, if they would give me a hearing, 
that they were not going to give any formal hearings, but they would 
be glad for me to write out all I knew about it, or words to that effect. 

Q. But Mr. Morison did not tell you that the Mayor gave him any 
instructions ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Told what the committee had outlined for their own work and how 
they were going to proceed, in that letter ? 

A. Well, he told me in relation to the getting of evidence from me — 
I don’t know about anything else — that they were not going to give any 
formal hearings. 

Q. Well, he didn’t apply that directly to you, didn’t put it in the 
singular, did he ? | 

A. Yes, sir, | wrote to him what I had to offer to the committee. 

(2. He said they weren’t going to take any evidence from anybody ? 

A. Not going to give any formal hearings. 

Q. To anybody ? . 

A. No, sir; not to anybody — weren’t going to give any formal 
hearings. The fact that he used it in the plural would indicate that he 
meant not to anybody. 

. Have you that letter ?P 

‘Aaa eS: Sit. 

(JY. Can you produce it? 

Abs) OSs USIES 

Q. Have you it here now ? 

A. No, sir. I would have to bring a whole bagful here if I produced 
all the letters and documents I have. I will produce that if the com- 
mittee wants it. 

Q. Do you mean to say you could produce a whole bagful of letters 
on that very same subject ? 

. Oh, no, sir; on a good many subjects. 

Q. Relative to public institutions ? 

ADA. OS 810s 

Q. Any from the chief magistrate ? 

A. Ihave one letter —oh, two or three different letters from him. 

(. Relating to matters which you have referred to here ? 

Aj ete Oe es eee 

(¥. -Then the Mayor did give you some little time — if not verbally, in 
writing ? 

A. No, sir; never gave me any time in writing. 

Q. So you have three letters touching on this very subject ? 

A. I have one letter where he told me he removed me because he 
considered me chiefly responsible for the state of affairs in the public 
institutions and their condition, and I have another letter when he was 
up in New Hampshire and wrote to me about a wail that had reached 
him about Dr. Lane, that he was going to be removed and somebody 
else put in his place, and a lot more things like that; and I have a 
letter where he asked me for certain facts in relation, as I understood 
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it, to Mr. Gerrish, and I sent him those facts and gave him a written 
statement, with sixteen different charges, I believe it has been stated, 
against that official. 

Q. Made sixteen specific charges in writing ? 

A. That is what the * Boston Herald” said. The “ Herald” man 
looked into the matter and made that statement. 

Q. Never mind the ‘‘ Boston Herald.” 

A. I didn’t count them. I won’t say there were fifteen or sixteen. 
There may have been fourteen, but they were in that neighborhood. 

Q. The ‘‘ Boston Herald,” says a good many things, you know ? 

A. And they are generally pretty nearly right. 

Q. Well, 1 know, but sometimes they are wrong. Now, doctor, 
when you took office did the Board then divide the work among its 
members ? 

A. When I took office ? 

Q. When you first went up there, the first formal meeting ? 

AS) eNO s ‘sir: 

Q. At any time was the work ever divided among the commis- 
sioners, any details of the work ? 

A. No, except in the ways that have been referred to. Occasionally 
a matter would come up and a sub-committee would be appointed — 
that is all. That is a matter that was discussed very much, and Dr. 
Jenks objected to dividing it, and so it went along on the principle that 
the commissioners would ‘study matters equally, and as a whole, in any 
way they chose, and talk them over together. 

Q. And there was no detail work laid aside for individual members ; 
that is, one member being assigned to one institution and another an- 
other, or anything of that kind ? 

A. No, tried to do something, but nothing was agreed upon. 

Q. That wasn’t agreed upon? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, doctor, can you call to mind, in regard to the requisitions 
which are sent to the commissioners, if each requisition is numbered ? 

A. Qh, I don’t remember whether they are numbered. 

Q. You cannot tell whether they are numbered or not? 

A. No, sir — they might have been. I know they are not all there. 

Q. Well, do you know where the stub remains after the requisition 
is made out, in whose possession it is ? 

A. Idon’t know. Some requisitions may not have come on a regu- 
lar form or a stub, or would not. Requisitions might be made in dif- 
ferent ways. A requisition might even have been made ver bally. Some 
_ one of the conmissioners might have been asked for a thing, or Dr. 
Jenks might have been informed, and was frequently asked in regard 
to certain things or told of things that were needed, while we were at 
the institution in question. 

Q. Well, can you inform the committee of any one instance of any 
one of those special requisitions that you refer to, doctor ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About the date? 

. Well, I won’t say. 

Q. About the date? 

A. Well, I won’t say this one was a special requisition. I know it 
was a requisition that my attention was particularly called to, because 
Mr. Galvin had requested a large number of what he told me were 
absolutely necessary farm implements, things that he wanted, and 
according to my memory as many as ten.or a dozen things were lined 
through, “with the remark on every one that if they let them have all 
they wanted there there wouldn't be any end to what would'haye to be 
given. And then, on the matter of the chamber vessels, there is nothing 
that I remember more positively or more distinctly than that, because, 
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as I say, of the abusive language which was used to the superintendent 
for insisting on the necessity for them and referring to the fact that he 
didn’t get them; and that inmates told me they had to spit on the floor 
if they wanted to expectorate; and that 1 found many of them with 
wet, filthy bed-clothing. 

Q. - Well, can you fix any time that will help the committee to look 
into that matter and find out in regard to that special requisition ? 

A. No, Mr. Alderman, I cannot fix the time on that. As I say, that 
was among so many things that it would be impossible unless I hap- 
pened to make a note of it. The fact was indelibly printed on my 
memory, not the date. 

Q. I understood you to say, during your examination here, that a 
requisition was made by Mr. Galvin for some trees to be planted on the 
island ? 

A. No, sir; not a requisition. 

Q. Well, what was that —a request? 

A. No, sir; Mr. Galvin told me that he informed Dr. Jenks of the 
splendid opportunity which he had to get a large number, a very large 
number, of trees, which he could have planted there and which would 
have started out the wooding of that island in such shape that it would 
have been everything that could have been desired, and of course for the 
island it was one of the best things that could have been done. I will 
not state the sum positively, but I think that for $30 he could have got 
10,000 trees, young trees. 

Q. And Dr. Jenks refused to allow them ? 

A. Refused to allow them. 

Q. And they never got them? 

A. Never got them. 

QQ. Now, doctor, I understood you to say that Dr. Heath informed 
you while you were one of the commissioners of public institutions, that 
he did not have attendants enough to look after those under his charge ? 

AP Mies) sir’. 

Q. When was that ? 

A. That was on the day when Commissioner Devlin and myself 
visited his institution, an early visit, I think one of the first visits we 
made to the institution. That was the time when we got there and 
stayed during a number of hours in the day and we had our luncheon 
there, and when I noticed how bad these crackers were, that they had a 
musty taste, and Dr. Heath told me then that he couldn’t eat any of them 
without putting them in the oven first. I noticed that they were warm 
and had been heated, and he said on that day that he frequently had to 
buy butter, as he couldn’t eat what was sent to him. 

Commissioner Devlin was present with you on that day ? 

‘Asoudy ee. sits 

Q. Well, did you have a meeting of the Board on the following day ? 

A. Well, 1 won’t state positively about that. We didn’t have any 
meetings of the Board until after that time in July, and frequently when 
we should have had them then the chairman refused to call a meeting 
or pay any attention to the vote. So it would be hard to say. 

(. Well, can you call to mind at any time after you visited the Mar- 
cella-Street Home, in company with Commissioner Devlin, that at any 
meeting of the commissioners you called that to the attention of the 
Board and attempted to make a matter of record of it, or a vote ? 

A. Oh, I didn’t attempt a vote on it. I don’t think I called for a 
vote on that. We discussed that, the same as we discussed the fact of 
this vile butter on Long Island. I was told there that it was due to leav- 
ing it on the wharf. ‘The whole matter was talked of back and forth, 
very decidedly. 

Q. Then you didn’t think it of importance enough, after you had 
heard the complaint of Dr. Heath, when you were in executive session, 
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to have a formal vote taken on that question and have the responsibility 
placed where it belonged ? 

A. Yes, Il might have thought it of importance enough. 

Q. You never did it? 

A. Well, as I say, there were so many of those things throughout 
the institutions. 

Q. Here is one special thing that vou have mentioned. I ask you 
if you thought enough of it at that time to call the attention of the 
Board to it? 

A. Yes, sir; I thought enough of it to do that, and I remember that 
there was a discussion that took place in regard to it. 

QQ. That is one of the things you can remember — you can remember 
the disease, but cannot remember the remedy that you wanted to apply ? 

A. Yes, sir; | can remember the remedy I wanted to apply very dis- 
tinctly. 

Q. You didn’t attempt it? 

Ae 68, SIL: 

Q. Where? 

A. I tried to get Dr. Jenks to have consideration for the idea that 
those things were wrong and might be changed. 

Q. Asa commissioner, wouldn’t it have been a proper thing to have 
brought that up in your executive meeting, and have had a direct vote 
on the question ? 

A. No, sir; I think it would be a very singular state of affairs when 
in any institution it would be necessary to do a thing like that by the 
legal technicalities that you could coil a man up in. Under any proper 
management it would have been done at once, without the necessity for 
anything of that kind. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be necessary, under the ordinances of the city govern- 
ing officers and boards, where you wanted to employ extra help and pay 
salaries, to have an entry made of that upon your records ? 

A. Yes, sir; I thought you were referring to food. 

Q. Iam now taking attendance. 

A. That was voted on. Iwas appointed a sub-committee to look 
into it as it applied to nurses in the hospitals especially. 

Q. Did you ever make a report upon it? 

A ES a SLE, 

Q. What vote was taken on it? 

A. Voted to employ a night watch at all the institutions. 

Q. Then you did, by calling it to the attention of the Board, apply 
some remedy ? 

A. Tried to apply the remedy. It was distinctly agreed to by the 
Board that there should be a night watch in all the institutions. 

Q. That was a unanimous vote ? 

A. Well, that would be hard to say. I think it was. It was a case 
‘of acquiescence on the part of the chairman at times. 

Q. Well, « acquiescence” is good. Now, doctor, I want to ask you 
if at any time while you were a commissioner you ever had any conver- 
sations with Mrs. Lincoln in relation to the institutions ? 

A. While I was a commissioner ? 

Q. While you were a commissioner. 

ALeny 6s. Sir. 

. «And they related to some of these wrongs that you thought were 
going on there, and errors of management? 

A. Related to some of the wrongs that she thought—related to 
nothing that I thought. 

Q. Did you ever say to Mrs. Lincoln, ‘‘ If you will attack the public 
institutions through the press, and particularly Dr. Jenks, I will help 
you, and afterwards, if we get rid of him, you can dictate how the insti- 
tutions shall be run?” 
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AN TING, Sits 

CO: Did you ever have any conversation of that character with Mrs. 
Lincoln, where she refused positively to aid you in what you wanted 
to do? 

AS No, sir. 

(. Are you positive of that? 

Ale ty 6s, sir: 

Q. Didn’t Mrs. Lincoln, when you made a request similar to that 
offer, positively refuse to aid you in that undertaking ? 

A. Inever made any such request. 

QQ. lask you— did she ever refuse to aid you in some of the sugges- 
tions which you made P 

A. She never considered the subject with me in any way, as to re- 
fusing aid: 

Q. You had talks with her in relation to the institutions and their 
management ? 

ANY ear yaiare lacs 

Q. Now, Lask you if she ever refused to assist you in some of the 
suggestions which you had made? 

A. She never was asked to assist me in any way. Therefore she 
never refused. 

(. Did she ever make any suggestions to you ? 

A. She gave me her idea of things that existed in the institutions. 

Q. Yes. Well, those were suggestions, weren’t they, to your mind ? 

A. Yes, she made suggestions to me — stated what she thought. 

Q. Well, now, doctor, did you ever make any suggestions to her as 
to how certain matters in the institutions should be run? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You never did? 

A. No, sir. 

(¥. Do you want to state here now that Mrs. Lincoln never refused to 
carry out some of the suggestions or ideas that you advanced ? 

A. Well, I most distinctly want to state that I never advanced an 
idea to Mrs. Lincoln. I talked to her, as it was my place to do with 
any citizen of Boston who came to me and complained of abuses there. 
I never made suggestions to her or any such things as you suggest here 

(. I am not talking about what I suggested a moment ago, but I 
mean any other subject-matter relating to the institutions ? 

A eNOS SITS 

Q. You are positive about that, doctor ? 

A. Yes, sir; am positive. I am positive that I did my best in every 
way to save the city of Boston from bein g disgraced by a public investi- 
gation, and I told Mrs. Lincoln, — as T told the representatiy of the 
“ Boston Herald” who came to me and said that the -* Herald” under- 
stood that I had given the Mayor information which, if true, would ne- 
cessitate Dr. Jenks’ removal, — that I refused to talk about that matter, 
because I tried to remedy those matters where they should have been 
remedied, within the commission, and not disgrace the city of Boston. 

Q. That i is right. 

A. And it would have been done if the Mayor had listened to me and 
believed I knew what I was talking about, or had given me twenty 
minutes to talk with him. 

Q. But you couldn't get the twenty minutes ? 

A. No, sir; I had to “chase him about while talking with him a part 
of the time. 

Q. Well, did you ever tell Mrs. Lincoln that you had made sugges- 
tions or br ought formal motions before your Board, and that two couldn't 
beat one? 

A. No, sir; I never told her anything of that sort. All I ever told 
Mrs. Lincoln that concerned this was that it was my duty —I stated that 
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distinetly to Mrs. Lincoln — to attend to these matters in the proper and 
formal way ; that if she had any things which she desired to bring before 
that board the only way was to make a formal, written request to be 
heard by the Board, so that it could be done in a formal and proper 
manner. And she did that and had a hearing before the Board, and I, 
to the best of my ability, defended that Board then and the horrible con- 
dition that was there, and tried to keep even Mrs. Lincoln from know- 
ing it, because I knew what would follow if there was forced to be a 
public discussion of the institutions of this city. 

(. Then you never told Mrs. Lincoln to go to the press? 

A. No, sir; never told her to go to the press. 

Q. With her grievances, if she had any? 

A. No, sir; I never advised Mrs. Lincoln in any way except when I 
told her to make a formal request for hearing before the Board. 

(. But you did discuss matters with her outside of the Board ? 

A. Nothing outside in any way. I talked with her when she came 
there, and in the early part of Mrs. Lincoln coming to me I thought I 
would find out about her, and I asked Dr. Jenks who Mrs. Lincoln was, 
that she appeared to be very much interested in the affairs of the insti- 
tution and to know a great deal about them, and he told me that she 
was a damned old busybody, and was trying to get on that Board, and 
he had never yet served under a woman and never would. He has 
served under several since. 

Q. Who was that — Dr. Jenks? 

fASo.cY.eSs.8ir- 

(. What did you say in relation to that? 

A. Well, I supposed he was a man of honor, and that his word was 
reliable. I didn’t suppose he would misinform me about any woman 
that was coming to that Board. 

Q. Have you, since you ceased to be a commissioner, doctor, had 
many interviews with Mrs. Lincoln ? 

A. Ihave never talked with Mrs. Lincoln in any way since I was a 
commissioner until the evening, one of the evenings, that she was testi- 
fying at this hearing, when I congratulated her on what she had said, 
and advised her not to spare these people, because they wouldn’t spare 
her when the time came — to tell the truth, and not to lighten any of it. 

(J. Well, you always supposed that she would tell the truth, without 
your telling her? 

A. ILIalways knew she would, and her answer was, ‘‘ You must do 
good to your enemies, Dr. Newell.” 

Q. That is what the Bible teaches ? 

A. Well, I have heard a good deal about the Bible lately. 

Q. That text was never advised down at the island ? 

A. Well, I hope that certain scriptural quotations which I read in 
the paper to-day have no reference to myself. 

Q. Well, there might be an investigation upon that, doctor? 

A. Well, we should try to stand it and do our best if there was, sir. 

Q. Well, I should be sorry to apply any one of the scriptural quota- 
tions to you at the present time, doctor. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, perhaps you are better booked in the Bible than 
the doctor. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, | am pretty well booked in the Bible, every text 
from Genesis to Deuteronomy. I would be willing to quote Deuteron- 
omy with you, Brother Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. —I have no doubt of it. 

Q. (By Ald. Lege.) You have, of course, talked this matter all 
over with your counsel ? 

A. With my counsel ? 

Cy, 49-05; 

A. Ihaven’t any counsel and haven’t talked with any counsel. 
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Q. Do you mean to say, doctor, — you are under oath, — that you 
have not had any conversations or consultations with the attorney, 
Mr. Riley? 

A. Do Imean to say that I haven’t had any conversations with him ? 

q. Yes, or consultations with him in relation to this matter ? 

A. No, I don’t; but I mean to say he is not my counsel. 

Q. Never employed him ? 

AMIN GRIT: 

Q. Do you know who did employ him ? 

A. If I did know that I might keep it to myself. I don’t say any- 
thing about that. I simply say I am not represented by counsel here, 
and I do not desire to come before this committee represented by 
counsel. 

Q. You say you do know who employed Mr. Riley ? 

A. I didn’t say that. 

Q. You said you could tell if you wanted to ? 

A. I beg your pardon — I did not say that. 

(By request the stenographer repeated the following : 

**(Y. Do you know who did employ him ? 

‘A. If I did know that I might keep it to myself.” ) 

Q. Well, do you know ? 

A. Oh, I know something about it. 1 know whom I think Mr. Riley 
represents. 

Q. Was it by contribution ? 


Ae Oisir: 

Q. Did you subscribe anything towards it? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I don’t want to interrupt you, but I think in 


opening I said that nobody had given me a retainer; that I hadn't taken 
a retainer from anybody. I am perfectly willing that the alderman 
should doubt my word if he so desires. I repeat the statement — no 
man nor set of men, or women either, have given me a dollar, or a 
retainer of any kind. I have a higher and nobler purpose. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, that is unusual, Mr. Chairman, with attorneys. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you don’t know them as well asI do. Perhaps 
you have been employing the wrong ones. 

Ald. Ler. —I don’t know — that may be so, but I never had occasion 
to employ many. Now, at the first hearing at which he appeared here, 
Mr. Riley stood up here and made a peroration telling us that he had 
never received a retainer. Very true —some attorneys do not demand 
a retainer, but when they get through they want their fees. He hasn’t 
said anything about that. In his opening here he told this committee 
that he did not appear here for Dr. Newell, and the first man he put on 
the stand, the witness he placed before this committee, was Dr. Newell. 

Mr. Ritgey. — And Albert Ryerson. 

Ald. Ler. —His inference was that he was not going to put Dr. 
Newell on — seemed to convey to the minds of the committee that he 
knew-nothing about him. 

Q. Now, you say you haven’t contributed to anyone ? 

A. Yes, sir; I say I have not. 

Q. You have not? 

A. Ihave not. 

Q. Now, I want just one more matter settled in my mind. I under- 
stood you to say it was Thomas F. Ring and Mrs. Evans that told you 
that His Honor the Mayor had informed them of what they should do? 

A. Yes, sir; informed me what the instructions to the committee 
were, because I desired especially to inform them of things that IT knew 
had existed since the formation of this commission, they, as I under- 
stood it, being established by a special statute to study the needs of these 
institutions and to remedy the abuses that existed in them — a special 
law for the purpose of having the thing done. 
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Q. I understood you to say, however, that you have had some con- 
versations and consultations with Mr. Riley since this investigation has 
begun ? 

A.W hy, yes, sir; I have talked with Mr. Riley. 

Q. At his home and at his office ? 
. I don’t say at his home and at his office. 
I asked you. 
Yes, sir; both at his home and at his office. 
Can you ‘tell the committee who else was present there at any of 
those consultations ? 

A. Never anybody but myself. 

Ald. HALL — Consultations between counsel and client are sacred, are 
privileged. 

Ald. LEE. — But the gentleman says he is not his client. 

Mr. RiLey. — He is better; he is my friend, my esteemed friend, and 
my doors are always open to him. 

Ald. LEE. — Now, we have that, at least. Well, I will have it all 
before I get through. 


PERe 


RE-Cross EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Doctor, did you ever have any conference, 
consultation, with Mr. Superintendent Gerrish with respect to Deputy 
ee p 

Yes, sir. 

G. With respect to his being retained at Deer Island ? 

No, sir; not with respect to his being retained at Deer Island. 

(¥. Did you ever ask him to keep Upton ? 

No, sir. 

(J. Did you ever say to Mr. Superintendent Gerrish to sacrifice all 

no rest, but keep Upton ? 
A; No; sir: 

Clo yy" ell, you remember what conversations you did have with him? 

A. OY es) Sit: 

Q. And you did have conversations with him about Upton ? 

Ae -“Yies, sir: 

Q. You did ask him to keep him ? 

A -No,'sir. 

Q. You are positive about that? 
Ay oY 68, SIT: 

During what month was it you had these talks with him about 
that matter ? 

A. Oh, I think during August and September I talked with him a 
number of times about Mr. Upton, and about all of his subordinates in 
the institution. 

Q. Well, the superintendent of the Marcella-Street Home said that 
the food was bad, and the attendance was insufficient, and the crackers 
they were not able to eat— he said all those things, did he? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, that was Dr. Heath ? 

Dr. Alfred Heath. 

Well, he is an efficient superintendent, isn’t he ? 

Yes, sir; I think he is a very capable man. 

Well, he is a capable superintendent ? 

He would be capable if he had proper things to do with. He 
would be capable even without that. 

(J. Well, there was nothing the matter with Dr Heath so far as he 
was concerned ? 

A. So far as he was personally concerned I never had any complaint, 

QQ. Well, you endorse him now ? 
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A. ITendorse him now as far as I know of him personally. 

Q. Well, when did you learn over at the House of Correction that 
they were destroying vermin in the oven? 

A. I don’t remember just when. It was one of the times that I 
talked with Colonel Whiton. I don’t remember just when. 

Q. Was it early in your incumbency of office or late ? 

A. Oh, I think that was quite late, one of the last things. 

Q. Well, you thought that they ought to have one of those drums 
such as was ordered at Long or Rainsford Islands ? 

‘AL CS SIT: 

Q. Did you ever move to have it? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. I found that at a time when I was attending 
to so many things. 

Q. Well, you never did ? 

A. No, I couldn’t get a chance to. I learned that towards the latter 
part of my being there. 

Q. Well, you mean you never found that out until you had been in 
office nearly a year ? : 

A. No, 1 was only in office about eleven months when I found that 
out. 

Q. I said nearly a year. You went over to the House of Correction 
many times and never saw that, never made any inquiries about it ? 

A. Inever was told that there was any need of it. 

Q. Well, you saw there was no steam drum there? 

A. No, I didn’t realize that there wasn’t one there. 

Q. Well, you went over there from time to time, eleven months, and 
never noticed until your term was nearly done ? 

A. Isaid it was towards the end of my time. If I remember rightly 
I found it out because the complaint came to me from the prisoners 
about the thing. 

Q. Well, you spoke to us about that. 

A. Then I asked Colonel Whigon if that was so, and he said it was, 
and that that was all he had to do it with. 

Q. And after that you never made any move to get one? 

A. Made moves to get one, 

Q. What moves ? 

A. Ispoke about the thing, but it was as much as I could do to get 
the one at Long Island, and I got abused for that. 

Q. Was it before or after you got the one at Long Island ? 

A. After that. 

Q. And because you had been abused you say you made no direct 
attempt ? 

A. No; I had been told six weeks before it happened that I was to 
be removed anyway; that the Mayor was going to remove me, and I 
had to watch pretty sharp, day and night, there were so many things. 

QY. Didn’t you think it incumbent upon you to do it because you were 
going to be removed ? 

A. | thought it very important. 

Q. Why didn’t you do something ? ‘ 

A. I spoke about it, and they denied that it was so; that they did 
that thing there. 

Q. You knew it was so? ; 

A. Iknew Colonel Whiton told me it was so, and I never knew him 
to misinform me. 


WorK IN PAUPER INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


On motion of Alderman Hall, the clerk read the following opinion, 
which had been obtained, under previous vote, from the Corporation 
Counsel; and also an opinion submitted by the Corporation Counsel to 
His Honor the Mayor: 
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‘¢ CIty OF BOSTON, 
‘¢ OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION COUNSEL, 
‘¢May 22, 1894. 
‘¢ Messrs. CHARLES W. HALLSTRAM, ALPHEUS SANFORD, CHARLES E. 
Fousom, and EpwarRpD W. PRESHO: 


‘‘ GENTLEMEN: I received Saturday your request for my opinion to 
the following question: Have the Commissioners of Public Institutions 
power to enforce inmate paupers to labor, and if so have they power to 
punish such paupers who refuse to labor? My many engagements in 
court must be my apology for not writing an original opinion in answer 
to your question. In lieu thereof I send you a copy of a communication 
which I addressed to the Mayor on the 15th day of May, which contains 
my views on the subject. My answer to your question would be yes, 
subject to the limitations suggested in the communication of which I 
send youa copy. Perhaps | ought to say, in justice to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions, that although I have never been asked for 
or given any opinion to any one on this subject until the present month, 
that last year in conversations both with Mr. Morison, who was then 
one of the Board of Visitors to the Public Institutions, and Dr. Jenks, I 
agreed with them that it would be well to get from the Legislature an 
act making clear a matter about which there was doubt. 


‘¢ Yours truly, 


“THOMAS M. Basson, 
‘* Corporation Counsel.” 


‘««Hon. N. MATTHEWS, JR., Mayor: 


‘* DEAR Sir: The following questions were forwarded to me by you 
with the request to give the matter my attention: 

‘‘7. Was the House of Industry at Deer Island originally the city 
work-house to which applicants for relief of flagrant or dissolute habits 
could be admitted by the Overseers of the Poor, and to which the courts 
could also sentence for misdemeanors ? 

«2. If so, have the Commissioners of Public Institutions the right, 
under existing laws, to grant relief in the House of Industry to paupers 
who, in their judgment, merit relief in the work-house instead of in the 
almshouse ? 

‘* My answer to the first question would be that the House of Industry 
at Deer Island was originally the city work-house, to which the Overseers 
of the Poorcould send applicants for relief of vagrant or dissolute habits. 

‘« By different statutes the House of Industry has been made a penal 
institution to which petty criminals of different kinds are sentenced by 
the Courts. 

‘* My mind is in doubt concerning the second question, as I am not 
fully informed whether the House of Industry since it has been at Deer 
Island has been exclusively a penal institution to which criminals are 
committed by the court, or part of it an exclusive penal place, and part 
a work-house similar to the work-house and almshouse combined that 
are found in other places in the Commonwealth. 

‘« If the whole of the House of Industry is and has been a place used 
exclusively to confine criminals who are committed to it by the courts, 
I do not think that the Commissioners of Public Institutions ought to 
send paupers to it. 

‘If the House of Industry, when it was at South Boston, was partly 
devoted to the purpose of a pauper work-house and partly to the im- 
prisonment of petty criminals committed to it, and there is a building or 
portion of a building at Deer Island which has been or can be designed 
as an almshouse or pauper work-house, then the Commissioners of 
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Public Institutions might have the authority to send a certain class of 
paupers to it for relief.  — 

‘Unless assured of this last fact I would not recommend any Board 
of Commissioners to send a pauper or paupers to the House of Industry. 

‘In my opinion, however, the Commissioners of Public Institutions 
have the power to establish orders and regulations in any pauper insti- 
tutions, and compel paupers who are able to work, to labor, and punish 
them if they do not. 

‘¢ By Chapter 111 of the Acts of 1826, the Directors of the House of 
Industry in the city of Boston were to ‘ have and exercise all the powers 
and perform all the duties relative to paupers as Overseers of the Poor 
of the several towns in this Commonwealth now have and exercise in 
relation to paupers.’ 

‘By Section 21, Chapter 33, of the Public Statutes, ‘Every person 
committed to a work-house shall, if able to work, be kept diligently em- 
ployed in labor during the term of his commitment. If he 1s idle and 
does not perform such reasonable task as is assigned, or if he is stubborn 
or disorderly, he shall be published according to the orders and regula- 
tions established by the directors.’ | 

‘This statute was originally passed in 1788, and was in effect in 
1827. 

‘«« By Section 5 of Chapter 84 of the Public Statutes, the Overseers of 
the Poor have the same power and authority over persons placed under 
their care which directors or masters of work-houses have over the per- 
sons committed thereto. 

‘‘This statute was originally passed in 1828, but is substantially a 
reenactnent of a statute passed by the Province in the third year of 
George the second. 

‘¢ 1am of opinion, therefore, that in 1827, when the Directors of the 
House of Industry were given the same power as Overseers of the Poor 
over paupers placed under their care, Overseers of the Poor had the 
authority given to Directors of Work-houses by Section 21 of Chapter 33 
of the Public Statutes. 

‘‘Of course, the practical question immediately arises, a pauper not 
being committed for any length of time, if he is ordered to be punished 
for disobedience of some rule or regulation, can he not say that he is no 
longer a pauper, and request to be discharged ; and after he has requested 
to be discharged, can he be detained for punishment? This is a doubtful 
matter. Iam inclined to think that he can be so detained ; but until the 
Supreme Court has passed upon it, one lawyer’s opinion is as good as 
another’s. I am clearly of the opinion that he cannot stay in the insti- 
tution and not undergo punishment, and if he is discharged he would 
know that if he returned for aid he would have to submit to the pun- 
ishment. 

** Yours respectfully, 


‘““'THomas M. Basson, 
im ‘* Corporation Cownsel.” 


Mr. Ritey. — If I were an alderman in the Board I would insist upon 
putting specific questions to the Corporation Counsel and making him 
answer yes or no. You then know what you have. Otherwise very few 
people can understand. 


ALICE N. LINCOLN. — Recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Mrs. Lincoln, just two questions. First, did 
Dr. Newell at any time ask your codperation in reference to the removal 
of any member of the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A? MeN EVEL: 
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Q. Did he at any time suggest the propriety of your taking your 
grievances to the public prints, 1f you had any ? 

A. Never. I should like to say that I wrote to the papers of my own 
instance and without the suggestion of anybody, long before I ever 
heard of Dr. Newell. 

Q. You wanted to make a statement, I think, Mrs. Lincoln. 

A. Yes. I simply want to say that when Dr. Newell was appointed 
a commissioner a friend of his and a friend of mine, whose name I don’t 
care to drag into this trial, said to me that, as he was going to be a 
commissioner, he would be interested in some of the reforms that I 
wanted to inaugurate ; and I saw Dr. Newell, having the idea in mind 
that he would be glad to help me to bring those reforms about. Dr. 
Newell very properly suggested that if I ‘wanted the reforms brought 
about they ought properly to be laid before the whole Board, and I 
asked for a formal hearing, as he has said, and it was granted to me. 


CrROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Now, Mrs. Lincoln, about the trained nurse 
story — will you please tell us what part Dr. Newell had in that matter ? 

A. Yes, sir; I will — 

Ald. Lomasngey. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to shut out 
anything, but we have been over that matter four or five times in 
examination. It has been referred to in direct examination and upon 
cross-examination, and there is testimony in regard to it to the extent of 
four or five pagesin our records. Of course, if the counsel here want to 
go into that matter three or four times more I have no objection, but it 
seems to me it is unnecessary and is a waste of time. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, Mr. Riley has asked Dr. Newell about it and got 
his version of it, and he now thinks it is unnecessary for me to ask ques- 
tions about it to see what are the facts. Wherever we have two wit- 
nesses here in contradiction to each other, wherever anything is brought 
out by the other side and there is a contradiction, and we try to get at 
the facts, Brother Lomasney Seems to object to the question. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — Mr. Chairman, I resent that insinuation. 

Mr. Curtis. — I withdraw it. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. —I am simply acting here in accordance with my 
rights as a member of the committee, and I do not propose to sit here 
and allow counsel to go over a thing and hash it and rehash it fifteen 
different times, particularly in a case like this where the subject has not 
been alluded to by Mr. Riley upon the present calling of the witness. 
Mr. Riley has not now referred to it in his direct testimony. This matter 
has been gone into 2 number of times. I asked questions about it, and 
nearly every member of the committee did the same. Mr. Riley has 
now put on this lady in regard to a specific matter which has been 
brought out in the course of the examination —that and nothing else. 
Now, [ think the gentleman should be confined to examining the lady 
upon what she has now testified to, and we will then have a Y chance to 
get ahead with the investigation. 
© "Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman, I think if we were in a United States 
Court Alderman Lomasney’s point would be well taken. I believe it is 
a rule in the United States court, that in a cross-examination you cannot 
ask in regard to anything that has not been asked in direct examination. 
That is not the rule, however, in the State courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t think there is s any objection to counsel ask- 
ing Mrs. Lincoln any question he chooses. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Please tell us the story about that— the con- 
versation with Dr. Newell and how the thing came out. 

A. Iwill. I should like to say that in all the complaints I made to 
the commissioners and through the press, my only object was to have 
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the wrongs at Long Island righted. Some of them still exist to-day and 
1am still trying. “One of the things | thought they needed down there 
was to have trained nurses. It had been recommended repeatedly, as I 
have stated, being recommended by Dr. McLaughlin in his last report 
to the unpaid commission, and | thought if they could get trained nurses 
to go there it would be of great benefit to the sick and a great benefit to 
the island. After I had made that suggestion, without any request 
from me a woman volunteered, a thoroughly competent nurse, a 
trained nurse, who had served in several of the wards at Blockley Is- 
land, and who now has a very responsible position in the children’s 
hospital in Philadelphia. I am very glad of the chance to clear 
that up. I did not ask that woman to make that application. It seems 
to have been taken for granted that I did; but I did not. She simply 
heard of this, and made application. I wrote twice about it— wrote to 
to Dr. Jenks, as chairman of the Board ; and, as I remember, the matter 
was referred to Dr. Newell. That is all I know about it. I am sorry to 
take up your time; but when this matter has been referred to before it 
may have appear ed to some that this was a trained nurse whom I wanted 
there. She was simply a perfectly competent woman who happened to 
hear about it, and who made application without my seeking her for 
that position, and she did not obtain it. 

Q. (By Ald. Leg.) Mrs. Lincoln, did you ever make any remarks 
of the character referred to in the question that I put to Dr. Newell — 
I suppose you can recall it— about your attacking the public institutions 
through the press, and that you mig ‘ht dictate to him how the institutions 
should be run? Did you ever make a remark of that kind to a reporter ? 

A. No, Mr. Lee, I never did. 


EVERETT ERSKINE. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Rivey.) Your name? 
Everett Erskine. 

And your business? 

Clerk. 

Where? 

At present I am doing nothing. 

You live in Boston? 

Yessceit, 

Were you at any time connected with the institutions at 
r Island? 

I went there in 1891. 

When? 

About June 3rd —I think that is the exact date. 

And remained how long ? 

Until about the middle of February, 1893. 

Nearly two years? 

Wes Pst 

When you left, did you resign or were you compelled to go? 
I resigned. 

So that you were not one of the officers forced away ? 

No, sir. 

Now, your duties there ? 

A. I was on the night watch for about a month, or perhaps two 
months, until about the middle of September, 1891, when I was 
promoted into the receiving office as second assistant receiving 
officer. 
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(). You were there as night watchman for the first two or three 

months ? 

Yes, sir; until about — 

Until about September, 1891? 

The middle of September. 

Then you were appointed receiving officer ? 
Second assistant receiving officer. 

And how long did you remain in that position ? 
Until just after the riot in 1892, February 2d. 
And then was your position changed ? 

I was appointed to receiving officer from the first of Febru- 
ary; ; 7 think it was the 8th of Febr uary. 

Q. And held that until you resigned ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And left the island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, you have already said that your time at the island 
covered almost two years. When you went there, did you have 
any experience in the performance of the duties assigned you? 

A. No, sir. 

(). What instructions were given you? 

A. There were no instructions given me except that I was 
turned over to another night officer and went one round on the out- 
side ; oh, in the first place, the first evening I was placed in the 
prison with another man. 

Oon¥ 6s: 

A. All I learned was to wind the clock, as it was called, every 
half hour. Then later in the evening I went about the island one 
round with an officer who was supposed to know all about it. He 
gave me a few instructions, didn’t amount to much, except show- 
ing me where the wind boxes were. He told me afterwards in re- 
gard to the instructions he gave me not to depend upon them, be- 
cause somebody else would tell me different. 

Q. Well, did you speak to the superintendent about it? 

A. No, sir; I spoke to the captain of the night watch. He told 
me to go along, that I would get along all right. 

@. Now, first, in reference to the discipline which prevailed 
there during your term. Will you go on and speak of that in your 
own way? 

A. Well, I didn’t notice very much at first until — it was some- 
time in August, I think — I went into the bath-room one day and 
saw a man standing there whom I learned was up for punishment. 
He was a prisoner and I knew him, having hired him up town, — 
an errand boy. I inquired what the trouble was. I have for- 
gotten now what it was. I was told he had been ordered to be 
locked up. I went in there a few minutes afterwards and found 
that he was gone, and somebody told me that the superintendent 
had countermanded the order, the deputy. After that, as I said 
before, I went into the receiving office about—I think it was 
before the middle of September — and my position there required 
me to stay in the office all the time that I was on duty, except 
when my superior officers went away on leave of absence, and 
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then I was supposed to take the assistant receiving officer’s place. 
I didn’t notice very much about the outside management until — 
sometime in October. There was some trouble out in the yard, I 
understood a strike. J saw Mr. Gerrish go through the bath- 
room, as we called it, in citizen’s clothes, and I understood he 
was going up town to meet Dr. Jenks, to buy some steers. 

Q. At that time, how many men were in the yard on the strike ? 

A, Well, that day — later in the day Iwas out there. I should 
say there were one hundred — well, almost one hundred and fifty. 
I should say that they all had clubs. I don’t know but what there 
were more. 

@. Armed with clubs? 

A. Baseball bats. 

(). Was the attention of the superintendent called to the fact 
that the strike was then actually existing in the yard. 

A. He was away then. He was up town. 

@ Well, you spoke about having seen him on his way to the 
city. . . 
a Well, he walked through the bath-room in citizen’s clothes. 

@. Now, you will listen, if you please: at that time was the 
strike in existence? 

A. I cannot say now. I think there was a strike of one de- 
partment — I have forgotten. 

Do you know whether he had knowledge of that or not? 

He knew there was trouble. 

At the time he went to the city? 

A. Oh, yes, everybody knew it. 

Well, now, how did you know that he knew? 

Well, if he didn’t know it he ought to have. 

Well, you say evervbody knew it. Now, he went to the 
city. Will you describe that strike and the occurrences? 

A. I cannot describe it all. As I said before, I was confined in 
the office. 

Q. What you saw? 

A. What I saw was this—men parading in one part of the 
yard with baseball bats and a line of officers between the guard 
house and the other house, patrolling, keeping them in the yard, 
as they said. 

@. Now, do you remember the riot of February 2d, 1892? 

A. Oh, very well. . 

@. Suppose you bring your mind right to that and give us the 
occurrences as you remember that? 

A. I couldn’t describe it fully, for the reason that I was taking 
the receiving officer’s place, and I had had no experience there and 
I was very busy. It took all my time to look after the working 
of the office. 

@. Yes, but whatever you saw about it, more or less, please 
state. 

A. I saw these men parading the island with most every kind 
of a farm implement, running at large, tearing down the guard- 
house in the yard. 

@. What started the riot? 
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A. Well, I couldn’t say. I should lay it to the discipline of 
the place. ? 
-. @. Well, go on. 

A. Later in the day, or in the forenoon, the officers came down 
and I witnessed — 

@. You mean the police? 

A. Police officers. 

@. How many came? 

A. -f understood there were fifty-five at the time. There were 
about that, I should say. 

@. Where was Gerrish at the time? 

A. He came down with them — no, not at that time. He was 
there on the island at that time, that day. 

@. Now, did you see any part of the mutiny or riot? 

A. I saw where the men were clubbed as they were driven into 
the prison. 

@. Why cannot you, in your own way, tell this committee what 
that was, the same as if you were sitting in my office ? 

A. Well, I was sitting in the office at the time, and I saw a 
squad of oflicers come down through the bath-room. 

(). Police officers? 

A. Yes, sir; police officers, and go out into what we called 
Loafers’ Hall, and I heard quite a commotion there, and was very 
nearly carried out in there by prisoners. Just after that the pris- 
oners began to rush through the doors. ‘There were three doors 
into the bath-room and one into the prison. They came rushing 
through these three doors and all tried to get into the one narrow 
door of the prison at one time, and the officers were clubbing them 
—old men and young men, all alike. 

@. Well, describe it. 

A. Well, as I understood it, the prisoners were going into the 
prison for protection. They had been told by Mr. Gerrish, if they 
didn’t want any trouble to get into the prison, and the minute they 
began to rush to the prison the officers were right upon them. 

@. That is, they had to run a gauntlet, so to speak, through 
the line of officers on each side of the passage-way ? 

A.-. Yes, sir. 

(). And as the prisoners sought shelter in the prison each officer 
struck them, as they came along? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What effect did that seem to have upon them? 

A. Well, there were some broken heads. 

@. Many? 

A. Yes, sir; a good many. There were a good many men 
clubbed who never complained of it afterwards, who didn’t care 
to go to the hospital for treatment. 

0. Among them were there old men? 

A. There were a number of old men. 

@. Was the superintendent present at the time? 

A. I didn’t see him, but I know he was present. He was out 
at the other end, in the yard. 

@. Now, are you sure that it was the Boston police officers who 
did that clubbing? 
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A. I am quite sure. There were a number of my friends 
among them. 

@. What started that riot — you say you don’t know? 

A. It was the discipline of the place previous to that. 

(. Now, what was the condition of the discipline there for one, 
two, or three months before that? 

A. There was no discipline at all. 

@. What caused it? 

A. In the first place, there was no discipline among the offi- 
cers. In the second place, men were never brought in for quite a 
while, prisoners were not brought in to be punished, or stood up 
in the bath-room, as we called it, to wait for punishment. 

@. Was the trouble started in reference to a boy who was taken 
from the House of Reformation to the House of Industry? 

A. That happened the day before the riot of February 2, 1892. 

@. Well, probably led up to it, didn’t it? 

Mr. Procror. — Hold on a moment. 

Mr. Ritey. — Mr. Proctor wants you to hold on. 

Mr. Procror. — Yes, sir; it seems to me the witness ought to 
testify — not counsel. 

Mr. Ritny. — Yes, because he is under oath. 

@. Will you describe the occurrences of the day before. 

A. It seems that the day before, sometime during the day, an 
officer came to me from the House of Reformation and said he was 
‘ looking for a boy named Murphy, that was to be transferred to 
the House of Reformation. I knew about the boy, knew who he 
was, but for some reason or other my attention was called away 
from it. 

(). He was a boy in the House of Industry? 

A. He was in the House of Industry. He had been sentenced 
there, and previous to that had served a time in the House of 
Reformation. 

@. Now, was anybody trying to get him away from the House 
of Industry? 

A. Trying to take him away to the House of Industry. 

Q. Who? 

A. Officer Nyen — to transfer him from the House of Industry 
to the House of Reformation. Officer Nyen was in the House of 
Reformation. They got the boy, and while officer Nyen was tak- 
ing him to the House of Reformation the boy eluded him and 
escaped. 

Q@. Well, the boy refused to go? 

A. Yes, sir; he did — very forcibly. 

@. Now, didn’t the convicts take the part of the boy? 

A. I couldn’t say. They did later in the night. I was going 
to tell about that. | 

@. Well, was the boy taken to the House of Reformation? 

A. He was not — not until after the riot. 

Q. I haven’t got to that — was Gerrish called in to determine 
the matter? 

A. He was called in to one of the dormitories that night. 

@. Yes, sir; the boy was in the dormitory, wasn’t he? 
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Yes, sir. 

The convicts were there, many of them, weren’t they ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did Mr. Gerrish give any order in reference to the boy? 
Not a bit of order at all. 

I don’t mean order in its general sense — did he order the 
boy taken to the House of Reformation, or allow him to remain 
where he was? 

A. He allowed the boy to stay where he was. 

@. In other words, was there a compromise with the convicts? 

‘A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why don’t you say so? I wasn’t there and I didn’t see it. 
Now, will vou tell us? 

A. There was. I could describe that better in my own way. 

Q. Well, I wish you would. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, was this officer in the dormitory ?. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) — Were you in the dormitory? 

A. Yes, sir; I was acting receiving officer, and that night after 
the prisoners had been run into the prison and locked up, we 
ran them up into the dormitory and attic, and after they were up I 
went up to get the account, with the assistant receiving oflicer. 
As I went upstairs I found an officer, the same officer, Officer 
Nyen from the House of Reformation. He had slipped through — 

@. Icare nothing about the details, and I do not think the com- 
mittee do. Come right to the facts about this board. 

A. Well, this boy was protected by these prisoners and run 
into the dormitory, where there was one more man, counting him 
with them, than there were beds, and I sent for Mr. Gerrish. He 
came in and compromised with the prisoners and left the boy 
there that night — didn’t take him out when he ought to. 

@. So the officer went away without him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what, if anything, did that have to do with the Gieg 
that came about the next day? 

A. I didn’t consider that it had anything to do with it. 

@. You didn’t? 

A. No: 

@. You attribute the riot of the next day to the general dis- 
order on the island? 

A. The general disorder previously and lack of discipline, and 
perhaps to Dr. Jenks getting back from Florida. 

@. Now, that riot was finally suppressed, wasn’t it? 

cA. SY G8, isin. 

@. And will you, without any suggestions from me, tell this 
committee what acts of cruelty and torture followed the suppres- 
sion of the riot? 

A. Well, there were numbers of men locked up upon charges of 
officers, when I was told — 

Mr. Proctor. — Just a moment; I don’t see how this can go in. 

(). (By Mr. Ritey.) You were one of the officers ? 

A. I was the acting receiving officer. 

Q@. When you say ‘* officers” you mean officers employed at the 
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institution at the island — not policemen, but officers employed at 
the island? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. Now, were there any acts of cruelty and torture perpetrated 
there upon the suppression of that riot? 

A. There were. 

@. If there were and you witnessed any of them, why isn’t it 
very easy to say so and describe them? 

A. There were numbers of men strung up in the prison. 

@. Now, tell this committee how it was done and who did it. 

Mr. Procror. — Of course, what this witness saw? 


Mr. Ritry. — Oh, I have been as careful as you could be in 
that respect. be 
The CHarrMAN. — You understand, Mr. Witness, that you are 


to testify now as to what you saw, not what was told you? 

Mr. Ritrey. — If I cannot establish facts I will not ask anybody 
to consider anything else. 

@. Goon. 

A. During my duties on the days after the riot, of course I had 
occasion to go into the prison every now and then, and every 
afternoon there were numbers of men strung up. 

@. How many ata time? 

A. Well, there were two at a time, on account of the room and 
the place where they were strung up. 

(). What were they — old or young men? 

a. Not very old men were strung up — men along towards 
middle age. 

(@. Now, will you describe the stringing-up process as you saw 
it? 

A. Their wrists were placed in one pair of handcuffs, a rope 
attached, drawn up and run up on to a steam pipe, and they were 
stretched up to their toes. 

@. That would be casting the entire weight of the body on the 
wrists and on the toes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long would that performance last? 

A. Well, until they fainted. 

@. Still, one man might endure it longer than another — about 
how long? 

A, I went into the prison at one time and saw one man strung 
up, and went out and came back again and he was still up. I 
understood afterwards that he was strung up something over 
twenty minutes. 

@. He had been strung up over twenty minutes? You had 
been out how long? 

Oh, I couldn’t say. 

Probably twenty minutes ? 

Oh, probably ten minutes. 

Do you know whether he had fainted or not? 
He didn’t faint. 

Who was he? 

His name was Bedell. 
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@. How heavy a man? 

A. Well, he was a short, stocky fellow — weighed, I should 
say, 170 or 175 pounds. 

@. Do you think, Mr. Witness, that a man could stand that 
torture for twenty minutes ? 

‘ A. I know I couldn't. 

@. Well, haven’t you, from your experience there, seen that 
two or three minutes is about all a man can stand before he 
faints? 

A. Well, some stand it longer than others. This man was out 
of his head, any way. 

@. What? 

A. Out of his head. 

@. Well, that would be the very reason why he shouldn’t be 
punished. Now, is that so? 

A. Well, I should say he was. 

Ald. Ler. — Is he expert enough to tell? 

Mr. Riney. — Well, I think I can tell when I see him in here. 

Ald. Lee. — You can’t tell always. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) What do you mean by saying he was out 
of his head? Do you mean he was idiotic or insane? 

A. Well, he wasn’t idiotic, [ should say he was insane. 

@. And had you noticed, had you observed the insanity before 
the stringing up. 

A. Yes, every one did. 

@. Did the officers, so far as you know, know that he was an 
insane man? 

A. They spoke of him as being a man —‘‘ nutty” is the way 
they expressed it. 

@. Well, that term is well understood (laughter). And the 
officers who were doing the stringing up — did they know that? 

A. I suppose they knew it. I wouldn’t answer for them. 

@. What was his condition when taken down? 

A. I didn’t see him. 

@. You did not. Well, that was only one instance — now 
about the others ? 

A. Well, the others, a good many of them, hollered and yelled 
so that they were let down before it had any —— 

@. Well, you say he was strung up by the wrists, with one pair 
of handcuffs; now, have you seen any instance where they were 
strung up by the thumbs? 

A. ~Nog, sir. 

@. You haven’t seen that? Now, how many instances in all 
would you swear to? 

A. Well, it went on there every afternoon for almost a week. 

@. That is, punishments of that kind were continued for nearly 
a week? 3 

A. Yes, I know that the island officers that were performing 
the work were pretty well tired out. 

Q. Tired out? 

A. Yes, when they got through in the afternoon or at night. 

@. How many hours of an afternoon or evening would the 
punishments continue ? 
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A. Perhaps three hours. 

(. How many officers would be employed each afternoon? 

A. I couldn’t say as to that. There were two there at work 
most of the time. 

@. What were they doing? 

A. Stringing them up, holding them. 

(). Did they seem to enjoy it? 

A. They didn’t seem to enjoy it as much as the police ofticers. 
I thought at the time it was done for them. 

Were they there at the time? 

Yes, sir; at the time. 

How many? 

They kept dwindling off every day. 

Why do you say the police seemed to enjoy it? 

Expressed merriment. 

Merriment at that punishment? 

Yes. ‘They were invited into the prison to see it. 

What was the punishment inflicted for? 

Oh. for noises in the prison. ‘These men were confined in 
cells, and I know of cases where the island officers had personal 
spite and pulled men out of their cells and strung them up, who 
had done nothing. 

@. What officers did that? 

A. J am not prepared to name any officers — I don’t know as I 
could. I know one officer came to me and wanted me to have a 
certain man strung up. 

@. For what? 

A. Well, because he thought I must have enmity against him. 

Q. ‘Thought you had a orudge against him, and that that was 
the way to satisfy it?) What did you do? 

A. I told him to go and string him up, if he wanted him strung 
up. I went in afew minutes afterwards and saw the fellow 
strung up. 

Now, who was that officer? 

Burnham. 

Is he there yet? 

I understand he is. 

What is his full name? 

Couldn’t give you his full name. 

Well, were there other instances where men were strung up 


simply t O gratify spite and not because they had taken part in the 
mutiny or riot? 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many? 

A. Oh, I couldn’t name them. 

(). Do you say that two or three hours a day was given to that? 

A. Yes, there were prisoners who were said to have committed 
offences before this riot that were not brought in and stood up for 
punishment. The thing had been running along, and there were 
no prisoners punished at all. 

@. And so when they got at the process of stringing them up, 
they went back for some months and included all the prisoners 
that they had any charges against? 
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Wiped out old scores. 

They thought they would make one job of it? 

Yes, sir. 

That was continued a week, you say? 

"Most a week. 

Now, did any officer complain to you, or did you hear any 
officer say, that they didn’t know what many of the men were 
being strung up for: ? 

he No, but I saw officers — 

Mr. Procror. -— Pardon me — I understood the witness to say 
CoN Oss 

Mr. Rirey. — Yes — that covered my question. 

Q. Now, to this question. Have you any knowledge or had you 
any knowledge of prisoners being strung up by the officers to 
gratify spite? I think you answered yes, and I will now ask you 
in regard to prisoners being strung up by the officers when the 
officers didu’t know what they were being strung up for? 

A. The officer that was stringing them up? 

WY. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, there were certain officers stationed there, asI sup- 
posed, as I saw, stringing up different men, stationed there the 
whole afternoon. 

@. Now, I have a memorandum here in regard to this matter. 
Were men being strung up when the officers who did the stringing 
up didn’t know why it was or who ordered it? 

A. They didn’t know. 

@. Well, why don’t you say so, and tell us about it? 

A. Well, these officers were stationed there to string any 
prisoner up who was brought to them by other officers. 

@. Well, who brought the prisoners? 

A. Other officers. 

@. And what knowledge did Mr. Gerrish have of those punish- 
ments? 

A. He didn’t have any knowledge, individually. 

@. Wasn't he there? 

A. He had sent orders down to have any prisoners punished 
whom officers saw fit to punish, or who were making noises in the 
prison. 

(). Who received those orders? 

A. I can’t say —I didn’t. 

@. Well, was Mr. Gerrish present during any portion of the 
punishments ? 

A. I didn’t see him present. He was in the house, in his house, 
about the whole day. 

Q. Did any of the officers call the attention of Mr. Gerrish to 
the cruelty of the punishment, or speak to him about it? 

A. I cannot say. He knew it, couldn’t help knowing it — 
everybody knew it. 

@. Do you know whether some of those punished were parties 
who had not been reported for punishment? 


A. There were not any of them reported for punishment, 
@. Why not? 
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A. The officers understood, generally understood — 

Mr. Procror. — I object to that. 

The Wirness. — I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. Ritey. — Just keep in mind my question. 

@. Why weren’t they reported for punishment, and why wasn’t 
there a record kept? 

A. Previous to this riot? 

Q. At that time. 

A. Well, I went to Mr. Gerrisb once, I think twice, and asked 
him — I have forgotten now just what I did ask him, but it was in 
relation to the condition of the island, and he told me that — I 
cannot use his exact words — 

@. Why not? 

A. I can’t remember his exact words. He gave me to under- 
stand not to report any prisoners for punishment until Dr. Jenks 
got back from Florida. He didn’t want any trouble. He didn’t 
want any trouble to happen while he was away; to stave it off 
until he got back. 

Q. Now, Iask you this: Why prisoners not reported for pun- 
ishment should bave been taken and punished ? 

A. Well, Mr. Gerrish, I thought, was too cowardly to punish 
them. 

@. My question is this: Why were prisoners who had not been 
reported for punishment punished ? 

A. Why were they not punished before? 

@. No, sir; that isn’t what I have got in my mind at all. I ask 
you why prisoners not reported for punishment should have been 
punished ? 

A. Why prisoners not reported for punishment — 

(). Should have been punished ? 

A. Well, they ought not to have been punished. 

Q. Well, who had authority to do it? 

aA What — when they were reported? 

@. You said they weren’t reported at all, that they were simply 
taken from the cells to this place of punishment and punished. 

A. Well, I can explain that better. 

Q. Do so. 

A. Along towards or just before the riot, we had some trouble 
in the scrub gang one day. ‘There were two boys, I call them, — 
they were about sixteen years old, — who refused to work, and I 
_went to Mr. Upton, told him about it, and he told me to stand 
them up, and they were punished. ‘They were ordered into light 
solitary. 

Ore es; 

A. Previous to that I had been to Mr. Upton about a prisoner, 
for punishment, and he told me I had better not say anything 
about it, that it wouldn’t do any good to report him, and to let it 
go — he couldn’t do anything. 

@. That is, it wouldn’t do any good to report it to the superin- 
tendent? Well, is that all the explanation you wish to make in 
reference to the punishment of prisoners who had not been re- 
ported? What was the punishment inflicted for? 
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A. The officers didn’t do their duty, Mr. Riley, either. I think 
they didn’t have the backbone to walk in and pull out certain 
prisoners and punish them, and they were the ones. ‘The trouble 
was confined to about twenty-five or thirty young hoodlums there 
in the institution in the House of Industry, who made all the 
trouble. They knew, before the officers hardly knew it, that 
there was trouble there between Mr. Gerrish and Mr. Upton. 

@.. You think the officers were afraid of those men, do you? 

A. No. The officers ’ — yes, sir. 

Q. Now, owing to the state of discipline there, or rather the 
lack of it, was an officer’s life really safe ? 

A. Well, I didn’t consider my life safe. I went into places a 
good many times when I would a little rather have been up here 
in Boston. 

@. Well, you may not be an over and above courageous man? 

A. I don’t think Iam, but I would rather go there than come up 
to town to be laughed at. 

@. This punishment was inflicted at times for how trivial a 
cause, how light a cause ? 

A. Punishment by stringing up? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. Why, the general report was that they hollered in their cells. 

Q. Well, they wouldn’t string a man up for making a noise in 
his cell, would they ? 

A. They did at that time. 

@. How many men were locked up at that time that has been 
referred to? 

A. Well, they drove them in, all that they could. There wasa 
certain number that went up into one of the dormitories and they 
drove the others into the prison, and we made up the accounts as 
well as we could that night. Some of the officers who went 
through the divisions reported to me in figures as high as five in 
one cell. 

@. As many as five. And in regard to those who were locked 
-up, how was it? Was it the guilty ones who were locked up or 
was it others, or some guilty and some not guilty? 

A. There were a great number of innocent ones locked up, as 
well as the guilty. 

(). Well, why was that done? 

A. Well, because they were driven in there like sheep. They 
understood when they were started for the prison that they were 
going in there for protection. Instead of that they got clubbed. 

Q. Now, who weeded out the prisoners, who determined who 
should be allowed to get out from the cells — Mr. Gerrish or 
somebody else ? 

A. Mr. Gerrish, with other officers. They were gradually 
weeded out, weeded down. 

(. How did Gerrish know what parties to let out and what 
ones to keep in? 

A.. Well, he took the advice of a good many officers who, as I 
call it, toadied to these prisoners. 

@. Well, were they competent officers — did they know or didn’t 
they ? 
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A. They might have been competent as regards their duties at 
certain places on the island, but they didn’t know what offences 
these men had committed up in the bath-room, the eating-room, or 
the dormitories. 

(). Among the prisoners locked up, were there two named Brad- 
ley and Ledson? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know anything pertaining to those two that you wish 
to state? 

A. Well, they were leaders in ’most every trouble there — I 
should say every trouble. 

Q. What was done afterwards? 

A. Gradually the number was dwindled down to one division, 
forty-one men. Bradley and Ledson, with others, were locked up 
in this one division in separate cells, and-Mr. Gerrish came to me 
one day and told me he would like my advice about letting some 
of those out — went into the prison and went up along the divis- 
ions, and when he got opposite Bradley and Ledson’s cells he had 
a talk with them — said something to me about letting them out and 
I shook my head to him ‘- no.” He said he guessed he would let 
them out, they would behave themselves. I told him if he would 
let those men out he might as well let the whole division out and 
try them, and he did so. But they, with a certain number of 
other men, amounting to twenty-five, were the ones that caused the 
trouble. 

@. Do you remember among the stringing-up cases that of 
Morgan Foley? 

A. He was strung up sometime after the riot. He had been 
the prisoner that had escaped, and they had learned that he was in 
Portland jail, and when he served his time there he was sent up 
here to serve an unfiuished sentence at Deer Island. He was 
locked up, and the officer who went to feed him was assaulted by 
Foley, this Morgan Foley. ‘They had a tussle and were separated, 
and Foley was locked up into dark solitary and made a number of 
noises that night, and he was taken out and strung up in the bath- 
room. | 

(). Yes— how longr 

A. Well, he was strung up, off and on, for, I should say, about 
an hour. I guess it was longer. 

@. Keeping him up until “he fainted and then bringing him to 
and stringing him up again? 

A. He either fainted or went into fits. He was in the habit 
of going into fits. Once or twice —once I am sure of'— he went 
into a sort of a fit. 

(. But you think his punishment lasted about an hour. Now, 
that was for singing and making a noise while in solitary, was 
it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you know about drunken officers while you were 
there ? 

A. Well, I know there were a good many. 

@. Yes, but that is a general statement. Now, won’t you 
specily ¢ 
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A. Give their names? 

@. Well, give the instances. 

A. Well, there were numbers of officers came down there — 
some of them were drunk and a number of them were sick— at 
times afterwards, all the way from two days to a week. 

@. You say some of them were drunk and then you say some 
were sick afterwards. What caused the sickness? 

A. Well, it was from their drinking, up town. 

Q. From their carousals. Who hired those officers? 

A. Well, some of them were hired by Mr. Gerrish, and some 
had been in the institution a number of years. 

@. Did you have any means of knowing whether Gerrish knew 
their habits when he hired them? 

A. I don’t know, except what I know when he hired me, how 
he inquired into the character of the officers. 

@. Now, can you name any of those oflicers? 

A. Well, I could name a great many of them. 

@. Will you name any? e 

A. I would rather not, for fear I might not name them all, and 
that it would be considered that I was prejudiced in favor of some 
few of them. 

@. Can you name any of the officers? 

A. Yes, there was Officer McDevitt. that Dr. Newell testified 
about. 

Yes — any others? 

Officer Stanwood. 

Yes. 

Officer Danehy. 

Now, were any of those men, as far as you know, sick from 
result of drink. 

Yes, sir; Stanwood was several times. 

Where was he during his sickness ? 

Over to the bake-house, where he roomed. 

What was he doing? 

He was in bed. 

Did the superintendent know anything about it? 

Well, he knew he was a drinking man, knew he was sick, 
and the deputy must have known what the trouble was with him. 

@. Now, how often had you seen those officers under the influ- 
ence of liquor? 

A. Oh, numbers of times. Those weren’t all the officers. 

aera | don’ t say they were, but they will do for the present. 

A. AsI said “before, I don’t want to mention their names, be- 
cause I couldn’t mention all the names. 

@. About how often did you see them under ie influence of 
liquor ? 

A. Oh, some once or twice, others more. 

Q. Well, take the three you have named. 

A. Oh, on an average five or six times. 

@. You think about five or six times. Now, was there another 
officer there, or were there other officers w ho were generally 
under the influence of liquor when they came from the city ? 
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Were there other officers? 
Yes? 
Yes, sir. 
- The three you have named ; are they there yet? 
Two of them are. 
Which two, which ones? 
I believe Officers Stanwood and Danehy. 
Those are still employed at the island? 
Yes, sir. 
And do you say their habits were pretty well known by 
everybody there? 

A. Well, yes, everybody knew them. Officer Stanwood had 
been there about forty years. 

@. You knew while you were there, did you not, that it was 
against the law to employ anybody in that institution as an officer 
who was addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors, or who, to use 
the language of the law, used it as a beverage? 

Re Well, I didn’t know it until I had been there some time, and 

-. Gerrish tried to make me think so one time. 

oe Think what? 

A. That he had talked that to me when he hired me, but he 
couldn’t convince me of it. 

That is, the practice wasn’t quite up to the talk? 

No; he probably forgot it in my case. 

Now, was there an officer named Ward there? 

Two officers by the name of Ward, two brothers. 

What do you say in reference to one of them? 

In regard to what? 

What I have been talking about? 

Oh, drinking ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, there was William Ward who came down there a 
number of times drunk. He was in bed drunk one day, and a 
deputy went there and Ward used some insolent and indecent 
language to him, didn’t know that it was the deputy, and Ward 
left, with a recommendation from Mr. Gerrish, and Mr. Perkins, 
the deputy. 

@. Recommendation to what effect? 

A. That he was a good officer and performed his duties. I 
didn’t see the recommendation. I knew that he received a recom- 
--mendation from each one, the best recommendations that would 
be given to any officer. 

@. Well, now, how was it in regard to an officer named George 
Brown? 

A. I have seen him intoxicated. 

@. And Officers Sanborn and Quinn? 

wa. Yes, sir; repeatedly. 

(). And Officer Sproule? 

AZ Gat Sir ; on duty. 

Now, i in regard to all those oflicers, lumping them, were’ 
they i in that condition in sight of the convicts — is that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. Have you seen them about the yard in that condition ? 

oA SY 8; °8EY 

Q. Have you seen them in that SCnOIE SD while they had the 
convicts under their charge, while on duty ? 

A. Someofthem. | 

@. What do you say in reference to the knowledge of the su- 
perintendent in regard to the drunken men? 

A. Well, he knew it. 

(). How do you know that? 

A. Well, he ought to have known it. 

@. That may be, but do you know whether he saw them in that 
condition or not? 

A. Well, I have told him about it once or twice. I didn’t name 
any names. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He wanted me to tell him who they were and watch them 
the next time, and J refused to do it. 

@. In regard to another officer who was drunk while in charge 
of a gang of 120 or 125 men—now, what do you know about 
that? 

A. Why, it was that ofticer that Dr. Newell told about. 

Q. Officer McDevitt? 

A. I saw him when I went up to get my account one night, up 
in the attic I think it was, either the dormitory or the attic, and 
he had something over 120 men, and I saw him staggering — stag- 
gered down the hall. 

@. In presence of the men? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And was that called to the attention of the superintendent ? 

A. I understood that he knew all about it, that they had had 
conferences. 

@. You knew at the time or soon after that the superintendent 
was told to discharge him, didn’t you? 

Iunderstood so. ‘The man told me so himself. 
You learned after a while that he was discharged? 
He wasn’t discharged. 

Atall? 

No, sir. 

He remained there? 

Well, he stayed there something like a month. 

And then he left? 

No, he went on leave of absence and never came back. 
Then they took him back again? ; 
Yes, after some time. He has been there lately. 

Ald. Ler. — He said be never came back.. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, did he come back? 

A. He got leave of absence and stayed over his time and never 
came back. 

@. What would the time of leave usually be? 

A. Either thirty-six hours or twenty-four hours or forty-eight 
hours. We had twenty-four hours twice a month, or forty- eight 
hours once a month, 
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@. (By Ald. Ler.) He didn’t come back after that? 

A. He didn’t come back until he was hired afterwards. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) How long after that was it that he came 
back? 

A. I couldn’t say. I know that he tried to get down there, 
wanted me to speak to Mr. Gerrish — 

Mr. Procror. — Wait a moment — how can this be competent? 

The Witness. — The man came to me and wanted me to ask 
Mr. Gerrish — 

@. (By Mr. Ritry.) One moment. Now, in regard to the 
strikes and riots, there was one in the sewing-room and another in 
the stone-shed, wasn’t there? 

A. Well, there were lots of them. ‘There were several of them 
in the sewing-room. 

@. ‘There were several in the sewing-room? 

A. There were lots of them in the sewing room. I can’t re- 
member any particular one. 

@. Wasn’t there one in 1892 in the sewing-room and another 
in the stone-shed ? ' 

A. I don’t remember of any particular one in the sewing- 
room. JI remember of one in the stone-shed, where the men were 
marched up into the vard to be locked up. 

@. What do you know about gambling on the part of the pris- 
oners ? 

A. Well, before the riot in 1892 they gambled and smoked and 
did as they pleased before the officers, and no stop was put to it. 

@. Any punishment meted out for them? 

A. There was no punishment at that time. 

@. Now, was there at any time a regular search of the pris- 
oners made? 

A. There was no systematic system. 

@. While you were there? 

A. They were searched once while I was there. 

@. Only once during the twenty or twenty-two months you 
were there? 

A. Yes, sir; a general search of the prisoners. 

@. That is what I mean—do you know of instances where 
knives and other things were found about the persons of the pris- 
oners ? 

A. Well, there was everything found that a man could put in 
his pocket. 

Q. No diamonds? 

A. Well, no. 

@. I mean knives and things of that kind? 

es OH GAs! BIT, 

@. And what do you know in reference to escapes and their 
number ? 

A. There were a large number of escapes. 

(). What caused them? 

AA. Well, a prisoner told me once he would be ashamed to stay 
through his sentence if he wanted to get away. 

Q. “Well, in your judgment, what caused the escapes? 
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A. Well, simple incompetency of the officers over them. They 
eluded the officers and were found missing at night a good many 
times. 

@. Do you know anything about the prisoners who worked on 
the sewer there, and whether they went in charge of officers or: 
otherwise ? 

A. There were at times from — well, anywhere from two up to 
fifty, that I know of, that used to go down there without — 

@. A little louder, if you please. 

A. I say that, that I know of, there were all the way from one 
to fifty who used to go daily down to the sewer, and they went 
without officers. 

(). Is that so? 

As Y es, -sir. 

@. And came back the same way? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, were they in the habit down there of using prisoners 
fo run around as messengers ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

@. Who did tha 

A. Well, men were detailed for that. 

@. Yes, and those men who were sent to the sewer and to the 
National Construction Company, were they allowed to mingle with 
the laborers of the company ? 

A. They worked right with them. 

Q. They did; and what do you know in ear crante to their bring- 
ing clothing belonging to the institution and other property of the 
institution ? 

A. Oh, they stole different articles of clothing. It was found 
on them at times. 

Q. Where would they take it from? 

A. Take it from the bath-room, bathing days. It was also taken 
from the sewing-room. 

@. And what would they do with it? 

A. They would take it down there, I was told, to exchange it 
for tobacco, money, and rum. 

@. Now, while working with the labover’ could one tell which 
were the convicts and which were those which were not convicts ? 

A. I have heard a great many people say they couldn’t tell the 
difference. 

@. Nothing to mark them? 

A. Well, as I understood it, they didn’t know them, from the 
fact that the laborers there had bought this clothing from the in- 
stitution. . 

@. Do you know whether a correct schedule of time was kept, 
a schedule showing the work that had been done by the convicts 
for the contractors? 

A. I know that Mr. Ryerson requested me to go down and get 
a past record of the work, and that I went down and took it from 
the paymaster of the National Construction Company and turned 
it over to Mr. Ryerson. 

@. That is probably what was produced here — something like 
that? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. And were you aware, while down there, of trouble on the 
part of the convicts, trouble brought about by their inability to 
get the money from the contractors — the money that was coming 
to them? 

A. Well, I know that almost every day when prisoners were 
discharged they first inquired of me where they would get their 
money for work on the sewer. I used to send them into the office, 
and I knew that a great many of them didn’t get their money until 
they got up town. Whether they ever got it then or not, I don’t 
know. 

(@. Was the superintendent spoken to in reference to that? 

A. No, sir; they knew it in the office, in the front oflice — the 
main office. ‘The men were sent in there repeatedly. 

@. Now, how was it in reference to the clothing the convicts 
had, especially those who worked out-doors? 

A. Oh, they oftentimes didn’t have proper clothing, proper 
shoes. 

@. Did that come under your notice ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, in what respect was the clothing deficient? 

A. Well, it was torn and ragged for men that worked out in the 
cold, while there were other men in the sewing-room who wore 
new clothing. It should have been reversed. 

@. Were the prisoners given .under-clothing ? 

A. No, sir; they were taken down there and stripped. 

@. So even those who worked outside in winter were obliged to 
do so without under-clothing ? 

Ave Yessy: 

@. And was the meagreness of the clothing called to the atten- 
tion of the superintendent? 

A. Oh, repeatedly. 
| @. What did he do? 

A. Well, in the matter of shoes he used to tell me to make out 
a requisition for what new shoes I wanted —or before that he 
told me to take men down to the shoe-shop and fit them out, and 
when I got down there I met a little opposition from the man who 
had charge of the shoe-shop. I couldn’t get what the men wanted, 
and it caused trouble and held me up to ridicule. I went to Mr. 
Gerrish and he told me that if I made written statements of what 
I wanted he would see that I got them. I made them out and 
sent them down, and the officer there, the instructor in the shoe- 
shop, refused to fill out the requisitions then, and I went to Mr. 
Gerrish, and Mr. Gerrish told me that he had told this man to do 
as he saw fit about it, and I asked him why that was, and he said, 
‘* Well, be is an old man, he has been there quite a while, and we 
won’t bother him,” or something to that effect. 

@. Did the prisoners working outside complain of the way they 
were clad? 

A. They complained repeatedly. ‘There would prisoners come 
to us and require clothing and we would give it to them. ‘There 
would other prisoners come to us and require clothing and we in 
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our judgment didn’t think it was necessary to give it to them. 
They would go right to the deputy or superintendent and get just 
what they wanted, certain prisoners there. 

@. So that complaints of prisoners in that respect was a thing 
of common occurrence ? 

Ao Yes. 

(). Now, to get down to another part of the abuses down there 
— the medical treatment, what do you know about that? 

A. Well, there was a good deal of trouble all the time. There 
were certain prisoners sent to the doctor and were never treated — 
they were kicked out—and other prisoners were. It caused 
trouble in the receiving oflice a good many times. I went to Mr. 
Gerrish about it and he told me we would have to keep on the 
right side of Dr. Roche. 

(. Who was the doctor? 

A. Dr. Roche and the other doctors. 

@. What do you say in regard to the conduct of the doctor. 
Give some instances, if you please? 

A. Well, he would report prisoners for punishment whom we 
thought were sick. When we got our orders from the deputy or 
superintendent, we, of course, would have to lock them up, and 
oftentimes we got into trouble through that. The prisoners 
thought naturally that we were the ones who were enforcing the 
orders. We were enforcing the orders, but it was in that way. 

@. Well, what do you mean, Mr. Erskine ; you were there, you 
say, nearly two years, and, speaking plainly, do you mean to cast 
any blame upon the doctor, or don’t you? 

A. Well, I think that he reported men who ought not to be re- 
ported for punishment, who should have been treated for sick- 
ness. 

@. You mean by that parties who went to the hospital or went 
to him and said they were sick, and he claimed that they were not 
so and ordered them back for punishment because they misrepre- 
sented? 

A. Well, he ordered them back for impudence. 

@. Well, what, for instance, would be the impudence? 

A. Well, I would understand from him that they had ‘* sassed ”’ 
him, to use his words. 

@. Well, he wouldn’t get them punished for that? 

A. They were stood up for that impudence. 

@. What do you mean by ‘* standing up”? 

A. Well, when a prisoner commits an offence in the institution 
he is stood up by the ofticer in charge, or any officer observing it ; 
he is stood up in the bath-room until it is reported to the deputy 
who metes out the punishment. Sometimes it is to stand up for 
the remainder of the day or afternoon in the bath-room, or to be 
locked up in dark solitary or light, whatever punishment may be 
called for. 

@. Now, when the doctor would do that, what means did you 
have of knowing whether it was a just punishment or not, whether 
the doctor acted in a Correct manner or otherwise ? 

A. These men kept complaining to us about being sick, 
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(). In other words, did you see anything that satisfied you that 
the doctor was inattentive to his duties? 

Ar Wellvyes. 

@. Now, won’t you tell the committee? 

A. I considered that he did that to get rid of these men, not to 
treat them. 

Ald. Ler. — That is.what he thought. 

Mr. Ritny. — Oh, yes, what can a man do without thinking? 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Well, how does he know it? 

A. I knew it. 

Mr. Ritey. — You see that my question was a very careful one. 
I had to gradually lead up to it. 

Ald. Ler. — Yes, sir; I should say it was. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritny.) Now, you were there in full possession 
of your senses, weren’t you? 

APRS reife 

@. You saw the doctor at times and saw how he used those who 
applied to him, didn’t you? 

A. I was not present in the dispensary, Mr. Riley. 

@. Yousaw him at times, didn’t you? 

i. Yes; sir. 

Ald. Lez. — Certainly he saw him at times, but he says he 
didn’t see him in the dispensary. 

Mr. Rirtey. — Well, it isn’t necessary to go into the dispensary 
to know some things. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, you should not try to put words into his 
mouth, but have him tell what he knows. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You saw the doctor nearly every day, 
didn’t you? 
Every day. 
You saw the prisoners, or some of them, every day? 
Yes, sir. 
You beard complaints from the prisoners, didn’t you? 
Yes, sir; repeatedly. 
Were you aware that some of the prisoners had gone to the 
doctor for medical treatment ? 

A. Yes, sir; knew it. They came to me every morning for 
permission. 

(). Were you aware that they had been ordered back? 

Ay Yesysirs 

@. Now, putting all that you saw together, during the time you 
were there, what do you say — was the doctor negligent or other- 
wise ? 

A. He was negligent. 

Q. In regard to his treatment of the prisoners ? 

SAY es Bir: 

Ald. Ler. — Well, well, now, Mr. Chairman, — how does he 
know? Is hea judge? Is he a physician ? 

Mr. Ritry.—He is just as good as some judges I know. 
(Laughter. ) 

@. Now, did you speak to the doctor about that? 

A. I had talked with him lots of times. 
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@. What did he say? 

A. Well, he always passed it off in a joking way. I can’t re- 
member the words. I went to Mr. Gerrish about it. 

@. What did Gerrish say? 

A. He told me—I can’t remember the exact words, but the 
substance of what he said was that we had better leave the doctor 
alone, and his exact words were to keep on the right side of Dr. 
Roche. 

@. Now, one thing I omitted in speaking of the riots — will 
you state to this committee what the conduct of Mr. Gerrish was 
during the riots and when he was in presence of the enemy? 

A. When he — 

Ald. Ler. — Well, in the first place, was he there? I under- 
stood him to say that he went up town to buy some steers. 

PirsshiLEyY; That was one occasion, but the riots there were 
of frequent occurrence. 

Ald. Ler. — I don’t know about that. There has been no testi- 
mony here to show that they were. 

Mr. Ritey. — Read up some of the official documents of the 
city. 

Ala. Lee. — There is nothing to show that in the official docu- 
ments. I have read them all. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Was the superintendent there at any of 
the fights ? 

af "Yes, he was there. He wasn’t present at all of them. He 
was on the island. 

@. Idon’t say all of them —TI say any of them? 

A. Any of them? 

@. Yes, you keep my question in mind. How did he carry 
himself ? 

Well, he was generally in the background. 

I mean while the fight was going on? 

Well, he wasn’t there. 

Where was he? 

Well, I can’t say, because [ didn’t see him. 

Was he on the island? 

At one time, I know of one fight we had there, that he was 
in one part of the yard when he ought to have been in another 
part. and after the most serious part of the trouble was over he 
came forward and conferred with the prisoners and let them all 
oo. He refused to lock up men [ pointed out to him as men that 
should be locked up. 

@. At that time he was on the island when the fighting was 
going on? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And disappeared until it was over? 

A. Didn’t disappear. He was on the island at the time of the 
trouble and word was sent to him. 

Did he come to the scene of action? 
Yes sir: came, but wasn’t right in it. 
Was it at an end when he came? 

No, not entirely at an end. 
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(). Did he go to the front? 

A. He was in a part of the yard farthest away from the real 
cause of the trouble I only saw him for a moment. 

@. That may have been by accident, for aught you know, might 
it not? 

A. Well, it wasn't by accident that he let the men go afterwards 
that ought to have been locked up. 

@. Did he say anything to the men or officers in relation to the 
trouble and what to do? 

A. Well, he was there in the yard and had given instructions 
to lock the men up, before the men, and as they were being filed 
into the yard they broke, and, as I said, afterwards he conferred 
with a crowd of them, and finally let them all go when they should 
have been locked up for what they had done in the yard, and they 
were to be locked up for what they had done down at the stone- 
shed. 

@. Now, did he say to you or any officers in your hearing to be 
easy with the men? 

A. I went to him and pointed out one or two men that should 
be locked up — 

Mr. Procror.— Why can’t the witness answer the question? 
It is perfectly plain. 

The Witness. — I was going to explain. 

@. (By Mr. Ritry.) Answer the question. Did he say to you, 
or any officer in your presence or hearing, to be easy with the men? 

A. No. He said ‘‘ There is nobody hurt, is there?” interroga- 
tively. 

@. He did say that? Whom did he say that to? 

A. Said it to me—what I was going to explain. I pointed 
out one or two men to be locked up that should be locked up, and 
he answered me in that way, as a question. 

@. Did he say anything about anybody not being locked up 
until the commissioners got down to the island, or anything about 
that? 

A. No, not that I heard of at the time, but the week of the 
riot — 

(). What did he say? 

A. He told me at one time to wait until Dr. Jenks got back. 

(). That was the day of the big riot? 

A. That was while Dr. Jenks was in Florida. 

@. There was one time when the men had revolvers, when they 
got possession of fire arms somehow or other, — what riot was 
that? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, there is no evidence of that yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) Wasn’t that a fact? 

A. At the time of the big riot there was a revolver handed to 
me by a prisoner. I don’t think that is what you have reference 
to, though. 

(). You don’t know where he got it? 

A. Well, it was an officer’s revolver. It was numbered — that 
is all I remember. | 

(). Where did the prisoner get it? 
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A. Picked it up in Loafers’ Hall. 

Q. At one of the riots the officers drew their revolvers, didn’t 
they ? 

A. That wasn’t in my time. 

@. Now, during your time at the island, in regard to the way 
in which the superintendent conducted himself, his manner of ad- 
dressing the officers, the whole trend or direction of his speech, 
his language, — what was it? 

A. Well, it wasn’t such as a superintendent should use. 

@. What was it? 

A. At one time he was on familiar terms with officers before 
prisoners, at other times he would censure them before other 
officers and prisoners. 

He would censure officers before other officers ¢ 

Yess siz: 

And would he censure ofticers before prisoners ? 

Yes, sir? 

Was he profane or otherwise? 

Yes, sir; he was profane. 

In what way? 

In his language. 

Well, was he in the habit of using profane words in general 
conversation before the prisoners? 

A. Before the officers — I won’t say before the prisoners. 

@. Before the officers. Was that a matter of common occur- 
rence, or was it only now and then? 

A. Well, it was of common occurrence. 

Q@. It was? 

A. It was common enough so that we noticed it. 

@. Well, were the other officers in the habit of using such lan- 
ouage ? 

A. Some of them. 

@. Will you state whether the officers, including the superin- 
tendent, — or take them one at a time, take the superintendent 
now, — were in the habit of using vile language? 

A. I have heard it. 

Q. Out loud? 

AewOh. yes. 

(J. In the presence of persons? 

A. In the presence of prisoners and officers. 

@. And have you at times heard indecent stories told in the 
presence of oflicers ? 

A. Not any full-length story. 

Q. What? 

A. Not any full-length story. 

@. Well, an abbreviated story ? 

A. Well, there were remarks that I heard. ‘There was one 
remark. 

Q. What did you hear? 

A. I couldn’t repeat it here. 

@. What did you hear? 

A. I couldn’t repeat it here — a very indecent remark, 
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You mean you wouldn’t like to do it? 

Wouldn’t like to do it. 

Was that in the presence of officers? 

Officers and prisoners. 

Do you remember a little colored boot-black there ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you remember any incident in regard to him? 

. Mr. Gerrish was trying to reprimand me before a boot- 
black in the office. He was a little prisoner boot-black, and he 
referred to him to carry him out in his assertions. It was some- 
thing about the records in the receiving office. 

@. You mean he referred to the boot-black to corroborate him 
in what he said? : 

A. To corroborate his statement. 

@. Now, so far as I am concerned, I certainly sincerely desire 
to do nobody any harm, and I am not on the stand acting under 
the weight of an oath. You are. If what I have asked you 
about has been a matter of common occurrence, tell this commit- 
tee so. If not, say so manfully to the committee. 

A. It is so. 

@. That was the habit, the common habit, of the man — do you 
say that? 

I.-Y es, Bit. 
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Adjourned, on motion of Ald. Lomasney, at 6.30 o’clock P.M., 
to meet on Thursday, June 21, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
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TWENTY-FIRST HEARING. 


‘THurRspAY, June 21, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hall- 
stram presiding and all the members present. 

Mr. Ritey.— Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask to put a witness on 
the stand who is here at great risk to his own health, who has been 
sick for some time. It is very hard to keep him here, and now 
that he is here I should like to have the opportunity to put him on. 
I can do so at the conclusion of my examination of Mr. Erskine, 
which will be over inside of five minutes, and before the cross-ex- 
amination, or I can do so now, but I wish to do so before the cross- 
examination of Mr. Erskine unless that be very short. Of course, 
I cannot tell in regard to that and perhaps my brother cannot. 
The witness I have is a very sick man. It is very difficult to keep 
him here. 

Mr. Procror.—I have only to say this, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, that it is always difficult to cross-ex- 
amine a witness about whose testimony you know nothing, and to 
do the subject justice, without some time for preparation and ex- 
amination. Ido not object to the proposition of my brother 
Riley if I have the same opportunity that he has had; namely, if 
he puts his witness on for direct examination this afternoon, let me 
have until to-morrow afternoon to cross-examine him in. We will 
come here again to-morrow afternoon, and I will then cross-ex- 
amine him and we will then go on with Mr. Erskine. 

Ald. Lomasnry. —I will ask you who you wish to put on the 
stand ? 

Mr. Rirtey. — Mr. Charles J. Prescott, who was one of the 
commissioners. . 
~ Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I move that he be allowed to 
put him on now. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, of course I am ready to agree 
to that with the modification I have suggested, which seems to me 
only fair. 

Mr. Rinrey.—I cannot tell you what condition Mr. Prescott 
will be in to-morrow. He has been a severe sufferer for a long 
time. 

Mr. Procror. —Well, of course, if we cannot have him to cross- 
examine to-morrow I ought not to agree to it. 

Mr. Ritrey. — Well, you might go on with him this evening. I 
will be through with him probably before that. 

Mr. Procror. —I understand that, but this gentleman has been 
named as one of the ex-commissioners, and it is very possible that 
the evidence we shall desire to adduce in cross-examination will 
involve an examination of the records, If so, I want an oppor- 
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tunity to do it. It seems to me I am not asking anything that is 
unreasonable of the committee in asking that if the regularity of 
the proceedings is to be invaded at my brother’s request, if a wit- 
ness who is now testifying is to be taken off the stand at the 
request of Brother Riley, I ought to be entitled to an opportunity 
to prepare myself for cross-examination, if it is necessary. We 
are ready to proceed with Mr. Erskine. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. Riley be 
allowed to put Mr. Prescott on the stand at the present time. 

Ald. Forrier. — And. to allow the conditions suggested by the 
other side. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Of course, we cannot anticipate what may 
occur, and J suppose if Mr. Riley takes up the rest of this session, 
the examination can be resumed probably next week, or whatever 
time we may adjourn to. I don’t think it is fair to make any 
trade about it. I don’t think it is anything alarming, and I don’t 
think it is of enough consequence to make a trade in regard to it. 
It seems to me it is a simple, plain matter, and that we can act 
upon it and ought to do it. 

The Cuairman. — It seems to me— I am not talking now in 
the sense of being the chairman, but simply as a member of the 
committee —that this matter of putting a witness on while 
another witness was testifying has once before been brought up. 
It was supposed at that time that the witness was unable to be 
here at some other time. Now, that was agreed upon, the wit- 
ness was put on the stand, and he was examined and cross-exam- ° 
ined then and there at that time. Now, there is a witness on the 
stand and his direct testimony is about finished —I think within 
five minutes of completion. We can sit here in committee from 
now until six o’clock and then go on this evening at 7.30 o’clock. 
I do not know how long it will take Mr. Proctor, or whoever cross- 
examines the witness, to complete his cross-examination, but it 
seems to me he ought to finish long before that, and it would then 
be ample time to put on Mr. Prescott, rather than make any inno- 
vations here. That is the way it seems to me. After Mr. 
Prescott goes on and gives his direct testimony, the committee 
cannot answer as to whether he will be in a position or condition 
to be present some other time for cross-examination. 

Ald. Forrter. — Well, Mr. Chairman, that is just the point. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Of course, I don’t care how the committee 
act, but it seems to me the great trouble is in getting witnesses. 
If a man comes here in response to a summons, wants to be heard, 
may be sick and perhaps cannot be here again, it seems to me the 
best thing to do is to try to arrange things to hear him — that is, 
if you want to hear any testimony. Of course, if you don’t want 
to hear testimony you needn’t do it. But Mr. Prescott is here as 
a witness, at his own risk, and I certainly hope the committee 
will take a broad view of the matter and will vote to admit him. 
Then, if you want to cross-examine him, go on and do it. 

Ald. Lez. — Cannot he be here again? 

Ald. Lomasney. — Why not have Mr. Prescott called and ask 
him that question, and then we can find out? 
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Ald. Barry. — Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, Mr. Riley says 
he would probably get through with him between now and six 
o'clock, and undoubtedly Mr. Prescott’s cross-examination could 
be had at the evening session. I cannot see anything out of the 
way in that, if Mr. Riley can get through with him. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, that is unfair to the other people, to put a 
witness on the stand here in that way. 

(Alderman Sanford came in at this point.) 

Mr. Rirry.— We have a sick man here and want to put in his 
testimony, which is most important, and it seems to me there 
ought not to be a moment’s hesitation about allowing it. No man 
is responsible for sickness. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, if this hearing were going to close to-night 
and the attorneys on both sides would agree to wind it up, I 
should have no objection. But that is an utter impossibility. I 
suppose the other side have a right to put in their defence, and 
that is going to take some time. Now, if Mr. Prescott is sick, as 
sick as you inform the committee that he is, he is not fit to be 
here to-day to go upon the stand for either direct or cross-exam- 
ination. He would be better off at home. 

Mr. Riney. — Yes, sir; and I think the other side would be 
better off if he were at home. 

Ald. Ler. — I don’t know about that. That is a matter for the 
committee to determine, after they hear the evidence. ‘The com- 
mittee will come to that determination, and not the attorneys on 
either side. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Now, of course I believe we are here to get 
all the facts we can. A man who was formerly a commissioner, 
who was on the board when it was organized, who started in on 
the new system of affairs, and who can tell about it up to a certain 
time, is here. He is the only other ex-commissioner alive who 
has not testified. 

Ald. Sanrorp. — That hasn’t anything to do with it. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I didn’t ask the gentleman whether it 
had anything to do with it or not. Jam simply giving my 
reasons. I am not responsible for whether it has anything to do 
with it or not — that is for the committee to say, Mr. Chairman. 
Now, here is a man who comes here in response to a summons. 
His attorney says he is sick; he asks the indulgence of this com- 
mittee. ‘The counsel who appear, the paid counsel representing 
the commissioners and the superintendents, say they have no ob- 
jection, only they desire an opportunity to cross-examine him. 
Certainly the committee will assist them to do that. If there is 
not an opportunity to cross-examine him upon what he says on 
direct examination, we should have the direct examination stricken 
from the records, and it should have no weight whatever. ‘They 
should have every opportunity for cross-examination, and no 
doubt this committee will give it to them. But why should we, 
seeking for light and looking for facts, when paid counsel is 
satisfied, interpose and say, ‘** Don’t allow a man to testify who 
comes here in « sick condition”? I hope we will look at the matter 
in a proper way and proceed in a proper way. I don’t care whether 
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you hear him now or to-morrow, but if you want facts and can 
get them it seems to me you ought to be willing to stretch a little 
to get them, and of course we will give the other counsel the 
same latitude when their time comes. 

The CHarrman. — Mr. President, it seems to me —and I am 
speaking, as I said before, simply as a member, not making a 
ruling, but entering into the discussion as a member of the com- 
mittee, as I suppose I have a perfect right to do —that the proper 
way to continue this hearing is to go on with one witness and 
finish his testimony, examining him and cross-examining him be- 
fore putting on another witness. There may be times, there may 
be exigencies, when it may be for the benefit of all hands that 
another witness shall be put on. It may be that a witness may 
come from a distance. But this witness does not live at a dis- 
tance, and there has nothing been shown to me yet whereby it 
will appear that Mr. Prescott may not be in better condition when 
the time for his testimony comes than he is at the present time, 
and if he should not be able to get out of the house and testify 
before this committee, there are ways by which his testimony can 
be gotten without his coming before this committee, if he is so 
sick that he cannot appear before the committee. 

Ald. Ler. —I understand you to say, Mr. Chairman, that he 
will be given an opportunity to be heard. 

The CHarman. — He will be given an opportunity to be heard. 

Ald. Lomasney. —I wish to say now that when a man is sick 
and that is the plea, to put him on the stand because he may not 
be fit to go on the stand at another time, and you refuse to extend 
that courtesy when the counsel on the other side is willing, I shall 
insist hereafter that that rule be lived up to, that anybody else 
who comes here to present :ny testimony shall be held up to the same 
rule, and that no witness shall be taken off the stand during the 
progress of the hearing until the cross-examination is completed. 
But having done this in one case, of a man named Ryerson, who 
was well, without a word, it seems to me when you have an oppor- 
tunity to hear from an ex-commissioner it is a peculiar proceeding 
not to avail yourselves of it. 

Mr. Riney. — Mr. Chairman, I can perhaps solve the whole 
thing. I move that the testimony of Mr. Erskine be stricken out,. 
and then it will be as if it hadn’t been introduced at all, and I 
will proceed. 

Ald. Ler. — I would like to know how you can do that. How 
do you have a right to make a motion here to direct this committee 
to do anything. You may make a suggestion. 

Mr. Ritrey. — But this is a suggestion. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, but you make a motion — ‘‘I move.” Mr. 
Chairman, that is the newest phase of parliamentary law that I 
have heard of yet. 

The Cuarrman. —If Mr. Riley is through with the witness, he 
can say so. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, in order to expedite matters, go ahead, Mr. 
Proctor, now, and see how much you can delay matters. 

Mr. Procror. — I don’t want to delay matters. 
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Mr. Ritey. —I will get Mr. Prescott’s testimony in to-night. 
Mr. Procror. — And you will get it in according to the rules of 
the committee, as near as I can figure it, too. 


Everett Erskine. — Continued. 
Cross-Examination. 


(By Mr. Proctor.) Whatis your age, Mr. Erskine? 
Thirty-four. 

What? 

*Most thirty-five. 

When were you first summoned here ? 

I have not received a summons, a regular summons. 
You are a volunteer? 

Not exactly. 

What are you? 

I came here at the request of some friends and also — 
Who? 

Also I volunteered. 

Well, you are a volunteer —now at the request of whom? 
Mr. Morrill. 

What is his first name? 

Alexander C. Morrill. 

Well, he was removed by the mayor? 

I believe so. 

At the request of whom else? 

Mr. Riley. 

Who else? 

Several others — ’most everybody. 

Give me their names. 

Well, I should have to tell you my friends, every friend I 
have got in the world. 

(). Well, tell me the names of all your friends —it won’t take 
you long, will it? 

A. Yes, sir; it will take some time. 

@. Now, let us have it. 

Mr. Ritey. — Wait a moment. 

The Cuarrman. —I don’t see that this question comes into the 
case at all. He is before the committee, he has given his testi- 
mony. Now, it seems to the Chair as though you should question 
him upon his testimony. 

Mr. Proeror. — Will you hear me for a moment? 

The CuarrmMan. —I will. 

Mr. Procror. — Every witness is to be judged as well from the 
place whence he comes and the bias under which he testifies as 
from what he says. We will all agree to that —thatif a man 
is acting under a bias or a prejudice it is of the utmost impor- 
tance for us to discover it. Otherwise we cannot properly judge 
and pass upon what he says. Now, it turns out that this witness 
comes here not summoned by your committee. He comes here, 
he says, voluntarily to a certain extent, but, further, requested by 
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certain other persons. Now, it turns out that the very first man 
whom he says requested him to come was Morrill, a man who was 
removed from his office at Deer Island for what was deemed by 
the authorities good and sufficient reason. Now, I assume — I 
cannot tell until I hear what the witness says — that he was. re- 
quested to come here by certain other men, possibly, who were re- 
moved at the same time. It seems to me that it is of the utmost 
importance that we should know why this man is here. 

The CHatrMAN.-— You have asked the question who asked him 
to come. He had a perfect right to come under the notices which 
have been issued from time to time in the papers. You asked him 
the question who had requested him to come, and he gave you the 
names of two parties. Now, if there are any others whom you 
suspect have asked him to come, it would seem to the Chair that 
the proper way to elicit that information would be to ask him if 
so and so asked him. 

Mr. Procror. — I shall be very glad to follow your suggestion, 
Mr. Chairman. I think it is an excellent one. It will take me 
just a moment to find out the names of some of them. 

@. Were you requested, among others, by Mr. Upton to come 
here? 

I think not. 

What? 

No, I think not. 

Did you talk with him previous to coming on the stand? 
I have met him occasionally. 


OROROD 


Did you talk to him 
previous to going on the stand? 

A. I have met him at times and had talks with him, certainly. 
About what? 

A. About anything. 

(). About matters you were to testify to? 

1. I won’t say. I have talked in a general way with him. 

Do you deny that you have talked with him about matters 
which have been the subject of your testimony ? 

A. I have not talked with him about my testimony. 

@. I don’t ask you that — 

Mr. Rirey. -— I object. Are we going to spend an hour in 
regard to a conversation with Mr. U pton,. if it ever took place ? 
What has that to do with what the witness has to testify to? Isn’t 
that done to waste time? 

The Cuairman.— It is not necessary to spend an hour to have 
the witness answer the question. It seems to the Chair as though 
the witness could answer these questions very quickly and without 
any explanation whatsoever. 

“The Witness. — I will do the best I can. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, will you answer my question, 
which is, Was your conversation with him previous to going on 
the stand about subjects concerning which you have testified ? 

A. All my conversation? 

POS No; 

A. Well, do you mean to ask me if I had met him at any time 
to talk over these matters? If so, I have not, 
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That does not answer my question? 
Well, I have had conversation with him about the institu- 


i 


tion 
And about the matters concerning which you have testified ? 
Yes, sir. 
That satisfies me — and Ryerson ? 
Oh, yes. 
And Mr. Black? 
Very little. 
Somewhat ? 
Very little. 
Well, I am right in saying that you have talked with him 
1ewhat ? 
I said very little. 
Mr. White? 
Mr. White? 
Dr. Newell? 
I have had quite a good deal of talk with Dr. icey el 
Where? 
Various places. 
Mr. Marston? 
I don’t know him. 
Mr. Marshall? 
Very little with him. 
Where? 
Met him accidentally. 
Well, you have been to see all these gentlemen, have you 
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No, I haven't. 
You have been to see some of them? 
Very likeiy, yes. 
Well, haven’t you, previous to going on the witness stand ? 
Oh, yes. 
Well, have zou asked a of these gentlemen to come 
forward and testify ? 

Mr. RIey. 
he a right to ask onde ? 

The Witness. any of them? 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Yes, sir. 

A. I remember of only one. 

Q. Who? 

A. Mr. Upton. 

@. Weren’t you employed to go about and see these people with 
respect to their testifying ? 

A. If I was, it is the first I knew of it. 

@. Well, will you answer my question ? 

A. No—nonsense! 

@. You won’t answer it? 

A. I said no, I was not employed. 

@. You said, I believe, that you resigned when you left the 
island? 

A, Yes. 


‘any consequence? Hasn’t 
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@. Well, you were about to be reprimanded, weren’t you? 

A. I can’t say. 

Q. Did you say to Mr. Gerrish, ‘*T will not be reprimanded 
again — rather than that I will resign”? 

"A. I said before I would be reprimanded I would resign. 

@. Yes, sir. You expected, then, to be reprimanded: ? 

Vek Al rather thought I would be. 

@. Yes — for what? 

A. Well, I don’t know as I am prepared to say for what. 

@. Well, you knew what you had been doing, didn’t you? 

A.. If I said for what, I should say it was for something I was 
not to blame for. 
~ Q. Well, wasn’t it for exceeding your leave of absence? ~ 

A. After I was to be reprimanded, yes. 

(). Well, wasn’t it a fact that you had exceeded your leave of 
absence ? 

A. Well, yes, I had. 

@. And didn’t you go back to the island worse for wear, alco- 
holically speaking ? 

A. No, I did not. 

(). Didn’t you retire to your room and spend more or less time 
there after you reached the island, for that reason? 

A. I went to my room and sent for the deputy and the doctor 
immediately. 

@. Yes, sir, — you were ill? 

A. I was ill, yes. 

Q: SATd from what cause? 

A. From neuralgia. 

Q. Where did you get it? 

A. I gotitup town. (Laughter.) I had had it previously at 
times on the island. 

@. Well, you don’t mean to say that Mr. Gerrish was going to 
reprimand you for having got the neuralgia up town? 

A. I don’t know what he was going to reprimand me for. He 
knew what the trouble was very well, and the deputy and the 
doctor knew. 

@. Well, you resigned rather than be reprimanded or dis- 
charged ? 

A. Yes, sir,—no, not discharged. 

@. He had told you, hadn’t he, before that, that if you behaved 
again in the manner in which you had behaved he would discharge 
you, that he couldn’t keep you any longer? 

No, he did not — never said anything of the kind, never. 
Or anything in substance to that effect? 

Never. 

Now, you take time and reflect. 

I don’t need to — it isn’t necessary, I assure you. 

Well, then, he had reprimanded you before? 

No, never. 

During your entire career there? 

Never for anything of that kind. 

Well, he had reprimanded you, then? 
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Yes, once. 

Hadn’t he more than once? 

I don’t call it a reprimand, either. 

Well, for overstaying your leave of absence ? 

No. 

Well, you had done it? 

He had spoken to me about it, but not reprimanded me. 

He had complained to you about it? 

No, badn’t complained to me about it. 

How many times had you overstayed your leave of absence 
re? 

Previous to that? 

How many times? 

I can’t remember but once. 

Well, it had been rather your practice, hadn’t it, after — 
No. 

You haven’t heard me out. You cannot tell what I am go- 
ing to ask you. 

"A. Go ahead. 

@. You had rather had the habit, hadn’t you, when you came 
to town, of being obliged to retire to your room twenty-four hours 
or so after you reached the island again? 

A. Never. 

@. Never did that? 

A. Never did, no, sir. 

@. Perfectly positive about that? 

A. Perfectly sure about it. 

Now, when you went down to the island, Mr. Erskine, you 
went down to do what? 

A. Down on the night watch. 

@. I think you said in your direct examination that no one 
told you what your duties were to be? 

A. Not until I went about with one man. I explained it fully 
in my direct. 

@. Well, I am asking you questions now. I am asking you 
what you say to my question. Do you say that no one told you 
what your duties were to be? 

A. Not until I started in with my work. 

@. Well, they told you then, the first evening that you started 
in on your work ? 

As I went along. 

(. Yes, sir. Well, did you criticise that? 

A. Yes, I criticised it, because I didn’t know what to do the next 
night. 

@. You had a captain of the watch, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Didn’t he tell you what you were to do? 

A. Hedidn’t. I went to him after I had gone about with the 
other night watchman, and he told me he thought I would get along 
all right. 

@. Now, what had you done with the other night watchman? 

A. He had shown me the wind boxes about the island. ‘That 
was the principal thing. 
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(). Did that indicate to you that you were to wind them once in 
so often? 
lay ASOS: 
@. In order to wind them, you had to go about? 
A. Certainly. 
@. Didn't it indicate to your mind that in order to do your duty 
as night watchman, you had to go about once in so often? 
Mas VOR, SIL. 
@. And didn’t he tell you it was your duty to look into every 
cell as you went by? 
Not that man. 
Well, who did? 
Nobody ever told me to look into every cell. 
Well, you didn’t, did you? 
Did after a time. 
How long? 
Possibly I did the second night I went on. 
Think you did the second night? 
Possibly — I won’t say I did. 
Well, you had a captain of the watch? 
Yes. 
And he told you something about your duties ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you knew what your duties were? 
He told me from time to time, as I asked him. 
How old were you then? 
Oh, about two years younger than I am now. 
Mr. Rirry. — A good answer, too. 
Mr. Procror. — Yes, your approval ought to set your wit- 
ness up. 
Mr Rivey. — Well, I think you asked him what his age is, and 
you ought to be able to figure that yourself. 
Q@. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, if you didn’t know what your 
duties were you could have asked, couldn’t you? 
Sometimes. 
You did ask? 
APH: 
And you found out? 
Not always. 
They refused to tell you what your duties were? 
Oh, no. 
You knew them after you had been there a little while? 
After I had been there two years, ’most. | 
Didn’t know them until then? 
I won’t say I didn’t and I won’t say I did. 
. Well, do you mean to leave the impression on this com- 
mittee’s mind that you worked there two years without knowing 
what your duties were, because you didn’t ask? 
A. I said that after I had been there ’most two years I knew 
my duties. 
@. I think you have said that the discipline was good up to a 
certain time, Mr. Erskine? 
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A. As far as I knew. 

@. You have no criticism, so far as your personal knowledge 
now goes, against the discipline of that institution up to August. 
1891, isn’t that so? 

A. No, [ wasn’t present. I said that because — 

@. Well, you don’t criticise what you don’t know about, of 
course? 

ALOND: 

@. Then my statement is correct, isn’t it? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Well, wasn’t it sometime in August — about the 15th — 
That you began to see things which you considered to be oc- 
casion for criticism ? 

I don’t know when it was. 

Well, it was after the superintendent went away, wasn’t it? 

I didn’t know that he went away. 

Didn’t you know that he went away at all? 

When? 

In August. 

I cannot say that he did. 

Do you say you didn’t know it? 

I think he went away sometime that year for a day or two. 

Went for a day or two? 

I think a day and a part of another one, if I remember 
ly. 
‘Well, you heard what it was, didn’t you — how long it was 
he was away? 

A. If I did I don’t remember it. 

(). Well, up to the middle or first of August — you can’t say 
exactly when — 

A. I won’t say exactly when. 

(@. You know nothing against the discipline in the insiitution ? 

A. No, I cannot say. 

@. No, sir. Now, what was your duty in August? 

A. I cannot say whether at that time — oh, in August I was 
captain of the watch, of the night watch. 

You were first a member of the night watch? 
Yes. 

And then you were captain of the night watch? 
Yes. 

And then what did you become? 

Second assistant receiving officer. 

And then what? 

Receiving officer. 

Well, now — receiving oflicer ? 

A. I was assistant receiving officer for a day or two. It didn’t 
count, though. I was acting receiving officer, 

(@. Well, I suppose that you remember about the time when you 
were promoted to be captain of the watch? 

A; Yes: 

@. When was it? 

A. I think it was in July, I can’t remember. 
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Q. July. Now, as captain of the watch, of course it was your 
duty to instruct the watchmen, the new ones, wasn’t it? 

Adee) €8; Sir. 

@. You understood your duties thoroughly as captain of the 
watch by that time, didn’t you? 

A. I thought I did. 

@. Yes. Then you became first assistant receiving officer 
after being second assistant receiving officer for a day or two? 

A. Yes. In reality I was promoted from second assistant re- 
ceiving officer to receiving officer. It was a jump, so to speak. 

(). How long were you receiving officer ? 

A. A little over a year. 

@. Well, they have well-known, well-understood grades of 
officers there at the island—- that is the superintendent is in 
charge, and the deputy superintendent is next to him. That is 
correct, is it not? 

hoe VES 

@. Who comes next? 

A. Well, it is oftentimes a question whether it is the clerk or 
the receiving officer. 

Well, it is one or the other? 

Well, I couldn’t say. 

Well, is it not true that it is one or the other? 

In my time I should say that it was the clerk. 

Then after the clerk came the receiving officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

Is that so? 

Yes, sir. 

But whether it was the clerk or the receiving officer, the 
receiving officer is higher in rank, and was so considered, than the 
watchman and other men there? 

A. Yes: 

@. How many officials, officers, were there in the institution 
lower in rank than the receiving officer? 

A. Well, there were quite a number — there were a oreat num- 
ber who acted as officers and instructors, who received more pay 
than the receiving ofticer. 

@. Well, you can tell me, can’t you, briefly, without taking 
time about it, how many officers are there under the grade of the 
receiving officer ? 

Mr. Ritzy. — Isn’t this another attempt to waste time? He 
knows and the witness knows and the commissioners know how 
many officers they had, and the pay-rolls show. At this rate we 
wouldn’t get through this witness for days. 

Mr. Procror. — Will you answer the question? I insist on my 
question ; I am not wasting time. 

The CHarrman. — The witness will answer the question. 

The Witness. —I didn’t consider that any officer in the institu- 
tion was in an inferior grade except the two officers in the receiy- 
ing office with me. ‘They followed my instructions and the otber 
officers did as they pleased, as far as I was concerned. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Allright, 1 won’t take time with it. You 
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said something about seeing a man standing in the back room in 
August that you knew — were told by some one — had been 
ordered to be locked up, and you went in a few minutes afterwards 
and he was gone, and some one told you that the superintendent 
had countermanded the order. You remember testifying to that, 
do you? 

A GY es} Sit. 

(). Who was the officer who wanted to have him punished? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You can’t tell that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You did not hear any conversation that took place between 
the superintendent and the man, did you? 

‘A. No.isin 

@. You didn’t hear any conversation between the superintend- 
ent and the man who wished to have him locked up? 

A. No,:sir. 

@. You don’t know, then, anything about it? 

A. Well, I knew at the time, from what I heard, that the man 
should have been punished. 

@. Oh, well, pardon me —Iam not asking you to pass on that 
question. Iam asking you if you heard what the superintendent 
said to the man? 

Az iN. 

@. Or what the superintendent said to the officer. You cannot 
tell, then, of your own knowledge, that the officer asked to have 
him locked up, can you? 

A. Well, I knew — 

@. If you can, say so. 

A. I knew that the officer had asked that the man be punished, 
from the very fact that Le stood there in the bath-room. 

@. Beyond the fact that the man stood there in the bath-room, 
you don’t know anything about this, do you? 

A. Well, that is considerable — to know that. 

(). Well, do you know anything beyond that? 

A. I know what I was told afterwards. I knew the man wasn’t 
punished. 

@. The question I asked you was if you know anything beyond 
the fact that you saw the man standing in the bath-room, and that 
he wasn’t punished ? 

A. Mr. Upton told me of the occasion at that time. I went to 
him and asked him about it, because I knew the prisoner that was 
standing there. I have had dealings with him up town. 

@. Do you know who the officer was who wished to have him 
punished ? 

A. No, I told you I didn’t. 

(). Don’t you know it was Officer Halloran? 

A. Well, now that you speak of it, I do know it now, because I 
know that the boy worked in the scrub-gang. I didn’t think of it. 

(@. Who was Oflicer Halloran? 

A. He was the scrub officer, as they called him. 
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A. I do not. 

@. Do you know what the man was put in there to stand up 
r? 

val 


I do not. 

Do you know, when the man said he was ready to go back 
to work, that Mr. Halloran didn’t say that that was the rig ht thing 
to do with him ? 

A. I should hope he didn’t say it, if he did. 

@). Well, do you know he didn’t say it? 

As Nos do nots 

@. Then whatever statements you have made have been made 
without knowing anything except that the man stood there in the 
place ordinarily used for punishment, and that he wasn’t locked 
up? 

A. When he should have been. 

(. When you think he should have been? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Well, was Dr. Newell down there about the middle of 
August? 

A. I can’t say —I think he was, yes. 

Q. He was there with Mr. Devlin? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. While Mr. Superintendent Gerrish was away ? 

A. I can’t say. 

@. You cannot say that he wasn’t, can you? 

A. No, I can’t say that he was not. 

ye Now, you said something in your direct examination about 


. Gerrish going up town to “buy some steers when there was a 
aa} down there, didn’t you? 
Yes. 
Well, did you know personally about that? 
I knew that there was trouble. 
Well, what the trouble was you didn’t know? 
I did know at the time. 
Did you see it? 
I didn’t see all of it. 
What did you see? 
I saw the latter part of it, in the afternoon of that day. 
Yes — what time was it that Mr. Gerrish went away? 
Went away in the morning. 
Was Mr. Upton, the deputy superintendent, there? 
Yes, sir. 
You understood it was a refusal to work in the stone-shed? 
I can’t say now. 
You don’t know? 
I have forgotten what the trouble was. 
You don’t know even what the trouble was? 
I have forgotten. 
You are not able to say, then, that it wasn’t a refusal to 
work in the stone-shed ? 
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A. I can’t say —I have forgotten. 

@. The deputy superintendent was there and all the other 
officers, as far as you know, and the superintendent went up town 
and came back on the afternoon boat, didn’t he? 

Aw) oY ess 

@. How long was he gone from the island? 

A. He went away in the morning and came back on the 
‘¢ Bradlee’? -——I don’t know just what time he went away. I 
know I saw him in citizen’s clothes in the morning going to the 
bath-room. I remember that. 

@. Well, you knew, or heard, that he had been ordered to go 
up town by Dr. Jenks, the chairman } ie 

A. I didn’t know he had been ordered. 

@. Well, you understood he was going up by prearrangement 
with Dr. Jenks? 

Ain XS: 

@. Well, did you know how many men refused to work? 

A. I don’t remember about it. I wasn’t in a position then to 
know fully. : 

@. Well, you know that they returned to work that afternoon, 
don’t you? 

A. Well, what do you eall afternoon? 

@. That afternoon. 

A. They didn’t go to work —I don’t remember that they did 
go to work, but if they did it wasn’t until it was quite late. 

Q. Sone late? 

A. I can’t say — five o’clock. 

Q. After three o’clock ? 

A. Oh, yes, I should say so. 

@. After the superintendent got back? 

A 

&. 


Some time. 
Some time after the superintendent got back. Now, what- 
ever disorder there was the superintendent ‘quelled, didn’t he? 


a Well, I don’t know that he quelled it, no, sir. 

@. Do you say he didn’t. 

A. I should say he did not. 

@. Well, then, you would say it was quelled before he got 
back ? 


A. No. 

@. After he got back ? 

Aly Les: 

@. Somebody else did it? 

A. The commissioners, with some of the favorite prisoners. 

@. Oh, the commissioners and favorite prisoners did it? 

carb ae Gels 

@. Oh, I see. Who were the favorite prisoners ? 

A. There were two men sent for as a committee from the yard. 

(). Who were they? 

A. One’s name was Killeen and another named George Sulli- 
van. 

@. And they assisted, did they? 

A. As I understood afterwards, they were objected to on ac- 


count of their age — 
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@). I am not going into that, you know. I simply wanted to 
know if they assisted. You can answer that or not, as you like. 

dl. Well, assisted? I don’t know how the superintendent of 
an institution could be assisted by the prisoners. 

@. Well, don’t you know that the men went to work and ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the commissioners and were 
heard? Don’t you know that that was the way of it ? 

A. The committee was heard, yes. 

@. Wasn’t that after the men had gone to work? 
A. No. 

@. Before? 

A. I think so. 

@. Will you swear so? 
A. Yes, I know that Killeen and Sullivan were called into the 
office before the men went to work. 

Q. Were Killeen and Sullivan on the committee at all? 

A. Well, they were picked out. 

(). Were they on the committee at all?» 

A. On what committee? 

@. On this committee you say the men had? 

A. I said they were, didn’t I? 

@. Do you say they were now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you say that after that there was another committee 
aside from these two men? 

A. Afterwards? 

Q. That is, that these men were rejected and sent back ? 

A. Not entirely. 

Q. But there was another committee ? 

A. Yes, sir, — two more favorites. 

(). You mean by favorites, I suppose, well-behaved men? 

A. Not exactly. : 

@. Badly behaved ? 

A. I never knew that Killeen or Sullivan were well-behaved 
men. 

@. Then the prisoners were not well behaved, but were 
favored ? 

A. They were favored, yes. 

Q. Didn’t behave ale 

A. Well— were always spokesmen in every trouble we had 
in the sewing-room. 

@. Iask you if they behaved well? 

A. I cannot answer that Killeen, especially, behaved well. 

Q. Well, then, they were men who were favored and didn’t 
behave well. Very well. Now, you said something, I think, 
about the riot —I think Brother Riley asked you something about 
the riot of February 2. Do you know what started that riot? 

A. Well, fora short answer I would say it was the lack of 
discipline in the place. 

@. Who started the riot? 

A. What do you mean. IJ don’t understand what you mean by 
‘¢ who started it?” 
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@. Who started it? — that is English. 

A. Well, the prisoners. 

@. Which ones? 

A. I can’t say any one in particular. 

Q. Now, wasn’t it a fact that an officer started that riot? 

A. I didn’t know that it was, no, sir. 

@. Wasn’t his name Erskine? 

A: No, I didn’t: know of it; this is the first I knew of it — 
heard of it. 

@. Well, wasn’t the starting of that riot a difficulty you had 
with a prisoner you had by the name of McHugh? 

rah eier 

@. You had some difliculty ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You called him names? 

A. No, I did not. 

@. You called him a ‘*damned bum,” as you came off the 
boat? 
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No, I did not. 

Do you deny it? 

Yes, sir. -I certainly proved that I didn’t do it. 
You deny it? 

Certainly — and I proved it. 

You knew McHugh? 

eSzasiz. 

Knew him before? 

Yes, sir. 

Thought he was a bum? 

Yes, sir; and think so now. 

Thought he was a damned bum? 

I don’t know —- perhaps if I said so I did. 

Did you say so? 

I said I didn’t. 

I know you said so, but do you wish to retract that and say 


that you did? 


A. No; but I wish to say that I proved to Mr. Gerrish that I 
did not say it. 

@. Well, you had trouble the next morning, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, I had lots of trouble. 

@. Well, didn’t you have trouble the next morning? 

A. Yes; I had lots of trouble. 

@. The next morning? 

A. Yes; the next morning. 

@. Wasn’t McHugh locked up the night before? 

a SOS: 

@. He was locked up because he insulted you, as you said? 

A. He was impudent to me — yes, sir; insulted me, threatened 
me. 

@. And that was after he said that you had called him this 
opprobrious name — he said’ so, didn’t he. 

A. Well, it must have been afterwards. 

@. Well, he said you called him that name? 
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A. He said some one told him I called it to him. He didn’t 
hear it. 

(). How do you know? 

A. Said he didn’t. 

(). He was locked up? 

*e Ga ; 

@. And was still locked up when you were in at breakfast of 
the men in the morning ? 

PAS aes: 

Well, they threw things at you, didn’t they? 

Yes. 

They were throwing bread at you? 

Yes. 

Did Mr. Gerrish come in? 

After a time. 

And you still being thrown bread at? 

Yes: 

You told him that you were about to leave, didn’t you? 
Told him I was about to leave ? 

Yes, sir. 

No. 

How many men were there there? 

In the dining-room ? 

Yes. 

It was full. | 

. Well, there were how many — I don’t know how many that 
would be. 

A. Well, Ihave forgotten now. I think it was about three 
hundred. 

(). He did come in and stop the disturbance then, didn’t he? 

A. Didn’t stop it immediately. 

@. Well, he stopped it and you didn’t? 

AA. I don’t know whether he stopped it or not. It was stopped 
after he came in, but it was quite a little while after he came in. 

(). Well, you hadn’t stopped it while you were there alone? 

A. Couldn’t very well. 

@. No— you didn’t. Well, after this throwing of bread was 
stopped by the superintendent — 

A. Was it stopped by him? 

Q@. Wasn't it? 

A. You say it was. 

Q. Wasn’t it? 

A, I don’t think it was. 

@. You don’t — you think you stopped it? 

A. Why didn’t he go down and stop the tearing up of stuff 
downstairs at the same time? 

@. We haven’t got to that —we will get to that soon enough. 
Do you say the superintendent did not stop the disturbance in the 
dining-room then? 

A. Well, I consider that I had as much, if not more, to do with 
stopping it than he did. 

@. Very well — you think you had more, don’t you? 
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A. Yes, Ido. I was there all the time and stayed there — the 
last one there. 

Q. Well, before the superintendent came, you weren’t stopping it 
very much, were you? 

A. Stopping what? The bread-throwing? 

@. You were the target, weren’t you? 

A. Ina way. 

Q. Well, you hadn’t stopped being the target when the superin- 
tendent came in? 

Mass IN 

@. Well, then, you hadn’t stopped the difficulty until he came 
in, had you? 

A. Well, I meant to say I was the means of stopping it just as 
much as he was. 

@. Very well. But you have said you were more. Do you 
wish to modify that statement? 

A. No, I will say just as much. 

@). Well, the men then, some of them, went up to the sewing- 
room, did they? } 

A. I van’t say now. I can’t remember all that happened that 
day. IJ wish I could. 

(). Well, you were in your right senses, weren’t you? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; might have been a little mite scared — think I 
was. 

@. Think you were. Well, the men went to the sewing-room, 
didn’t they, and then sent a committee to demand McHugh’s re- 
lease? 

A. I don’t know that they went to the sewing-room. I believe 
they did send a committee to demand McHugh’s release. 

@. And they said you were wrong, didn’t they? The men said 
that you were wrong, that McHugh shouldn’t have been locked up? 
Who? 

The men, the convicts, the prisoners. 

I don’t know that they said so. 

Didn’t you hear that they said so? 

Yes, sir; I heard that they said so. 

Well, now, was McHugh released ? 

No. - 

Did the riot go on after that? 

Well, it was on ——it was on the night before. 

Well, wasn’t that one of the contributing causes ? 
Well, it might have been one. 

Do you say it wasn’t? 

I will say that it was one of the contributing causes. 
Wasn’t it the principal cause ? 

No, it was not. 

Then it started with the charge made by McHugh that you 
called him names ? 

A. Well, we had been having a riot there all the time. 

@. Pardon me — I haven’t asked you that. 

A. It didn’t start with that. It was being started all the 
time. 


oe 
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Q. That was the first thing that happened of that riot, wasn’t 
it? 

A. Oh, that afternoon? 

@. Wasn’t the thing which I have related the first thing pre- 
vious to the riot of February 2d? 

A. It was one of the principal things, yes, sir. 

@. Yes. Now, you say what happened, I suppose, after the 
men got to rioting, as you call it, they went towards the barn, 
didn’t they ? 

A. J heard they did. I didn’t see it all —couldn’t. 

@. Well, did you see them coming back with farm imple- 
ments? 


Fa ING sch. : 

@. Where did they go? 

A. Went up across the field. 

@. Didn’t they go to the stone-shed? 

A. I didn’t see them when they went to the stone-shed. 

@. Well, they went there, didn’t they? 

A. Must have —I saw them coming from there. 

Q. Well, didn’t the superintendent drive them out of there 
alone? 

A. Alone? 

Ory es: 

A. I didn’t know that he did. 

@. Didn’t you hear so? 

A. No. 

@. Never heard that? 

ids INO; 

O; 


Did you ever hear how many men he had with him in the 
stone-shed to assist him? 


A. He had a number of officers with him. 

@. How many? 

A. I can’t say. 

Q. You weren’t there? 

A. I was not there. 

@. How many men did you see going to the stone-shed ? 

A. Prisoners? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I told you I didn’t see them going. 

(). How many did you learn that there were there? 

A. I didn’t learn. I saw this army coming from the stone- 
shed | 


How many? 
Well, I should say there were 100, or might have been 150, 
—TI should say 150. 

@. Well, the police officers were there by that time, weren’t 
they? 

me Ob.nos 

(). How soon after that did the police oflicers get there? 

A. After that? Oh, if I remember rightly, I should say half 
an hour after that. 

(. Where were these men during the time after you saw them 
coming from the stone-shed until the police arrived? 
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A. Well, they were out back of the institution somewhere. I 
didn’t see them. 

@. You didn’t know where they were. Weren’t they in the 
yard? 

A. Some of them would be, some in Loafers’ Hall. I wouldn’t 
say where they were —I didn’t see them. 

@. You didn’t see them at all. Well, didn’t you learn that 
Mr. Gerrish gave them an opportunity — those who wished to 
retire to their cells — to do so? 

A. JTunderstood that Mr. Gerrish told those who didn’t want 
any trouble to go to the cells in the prison. 

@. Wasn’t that before the police arrived that that first an- 
nouncement was made? 

aA. I can’t say. 

@. You can’t say that it wasn’t so, can you? 

A. I think it was just before they got there — just before the 
officers got there, as [ heard it. 

@. Well, those men went into their cells, some of them, did 
they not? 

A. They were driven in, clubbed in. 

@. Well, those men who were ready to go had an opportunity. 
Those who were ready to go, after Mr. Gerrish told them they 
could go if they didn’t wish to have trouble, went, didn’t they? 

No, then they didn’t get a chance to go. 

But he did give them the opportunity ? 

They didn’t have an opportunity to go. 

Well, there were no police there then? 

Well, why didn’t they go, if they had the opportunity ? 
Well, I can’t tell that. 

Well, they didn’t have it. 

But he did ask them and then refused them the opportunity 
s that what you mean to say? 

isis; That the officers gave them an opportunity ? 

Q. Is that what you mean to say? 

A. What? 

@. That he asked those who wished to retire to the cells and 
avoid trouble to do so, if they wanted to go, and then refused 
them a chance to go? 

A. He told them to go to their cells. 

@. Yes, sir, — and after that, do you say he refused to give them 
a chance to go? 

A. No, sir; because when he told them it was just after the 
officers got there. 

(). Did he refuse to let them go? Do you say that? 

A. No, sir, they started for their cells in the prison and ran the 
gauntlet, and were clubbed in. 

That was after the officers came, the police officers? 
Yes, sir. 

The police officers did the clubbing, mostly ? 

Some of ours, too, I guess. 

You think Mr. Upton did? 

I didn’t see him. 
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@. Did you learn that he did? 

A. No, I didn’t learn that he did. 

@. Never heard that. Wasn’t Mr. Upton in the receiving 
room. 

A. He was there a part of the time. Well, I won’t say he was 
there, I don’t remember seeing him there at all. [don’t remember 
seeing Mr. Upton at the time of the clubbing. 

. You say he wasn’t there? 

A. No, I say I didn’t see him. 

(). Well, the men were going through into the cell-rooms? 

A. The prisoners? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Yes, sir. They were rushed through, clubbed through. 

. Now, there weren’t cells enough to accommodate them there, 
were there, then? 

i ENO. ; 

(). There ought to have been more, in your judgment? 

A. Well, there ought to have been more if they wanted to lock 
up every man, but it wasn’t necessary to have more cells. 

Q. Well, wasn’t it necessary to have more cells than there were 
there previous to the wing’s being put on, the last one? 

A. There should have been more cells there then, on account of 
the discipline of the place, but if the discipline was what it should 
have been there wasn’t any necessity of a larger number. 

@. And you think that if they had twelve hundred men there 
four bundred cells were enough for them. 

Did they have twelve hundred? 

Don’t you know? 

I don’t think they did. 

Weil, they had more than eight hundred men, didn’t they? 
About nine hundred then. 

Then with four hundred cells, you say that was enough ? 

I say it was enough if the discipline of the place was what 
it should have been. 

@. That is, you think it isn’t necessary to have more than half 
as many cells as there are men in a place where the inmates are 
sentenced on various criminal charges ? 

A. I know the place could have been run properly with only 
fifty cells there. 

Q. Fifty? 

A. Yes. 

@. You think fifty cells would be enough. What would you 
use those cells for? 

A. What cells? 

@. The fifty? 

A. What did they use them for? 

@. Well, what would you use the only fifty cells that you 
would have at Deer Island for? 

A. To lock up fifty prisoners. 

@. In solitary confinement? 

A. No; part of them might have been solitary — perhaps all 
of them. 
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@. You think fifty would be enough? 

A. Plenty, if the discipline of the place had been what it 
should have been, what it might have been, could have been. 

@. Well, Mr. Erskine, you said something about a boy that 
had difficulty, a boy named Murphy who was in: the House of 
Reformation, — was he, or was he in the House of Industry? 


House of Industry. 

And he was wanted over at the House of Reformation ? 
He was to be transferred to the House of Reformation. 
Did you know who the boy said wanted him? 

Who the boy said wanted him? 

Yes. 

No. 


Didn’t you hear that it was Mr. Morrill who wanted him? 
I may have — I don’t remember it. 
You don’t deny that, then? 
No. 
). And you are rather inclined to think it was Mr. Morrill, 
aren’t you? 

A. Yes — now that I remember that the boy worked in the 
printing office. 

(). And that Morrill wanted to have him transferred? 

A. I don’t know who wanted him. 

@. But you heard so? 

A. No, I didn’t hear so. I don’t remember of hearing so. 

@. He was put into the House of Reformation the next day, 
wasn’t he? 
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A,..¥ és. 
@. Did you know what Superintendent Gerrish said to him that 
night? 


A. What night? 

@. The night you say the difficulty happened about him? 

A. I didn’t hear all of the conversation. I know the prisoners 
interfered, and that Mr. Gerrish didn’t take him out of there when 
he should. 

@. But he was taken out the next day? 

A. The boy was next day driven out with the other prisoners 
and locked into the cell. 

@. Did he go to the House of Reformation the next day? 

A. Why wouldn’t he? 

Q. Didn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir; when he should have gone the night before, per- 
haps wouldn’t have had any riot if the boy had been taken out 
that night. Iam willing to swear there wouldn’t have been any 
riot. 

@. And if you hadn’t had your trouble with McHugh? 

A. Well, there wouldn’t have been any trouble on account of 
McHugh. An institution is in a very poor condition if a prisoner 
can Cause a riot. 

Q. Whom would you expect to cause a riot if not prisoners? 

A. One prisoner? 

@. Prisoners? 
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A. No necessity of trouble with discipline. 

Q@. If you hadn’t abused McHugh, there would have been no 
trouble as far as McHugh was concerned. 

A. Did I abuse him? 

@. I ask you if it wasn’t so? 

A. J ask you. 

@. I ask you a question. 

A. Well, I say I didn’t. 

@). You have been charged with it, haven’t you? 

A. I say differently. 
By officers ? 
No. 
By nobody but McHugh? 
Nobody. 
Well, other people were said to have heard it? 
Who? McHugh said so. 
Yes, and he said that other people heard it, too, didn’t he? 
No. 
Said that prisoners heard it? 
Said that prisoners heard it? 
Yes. 
Yes, but the officer stood right side of me and didn’t hear it. 
Who was that officer? 
Officer Nyen. 
Is he at the island now? 
I think not — left before I did. 
You said, too, I think, that during the month of January 
people were not punished when they should have been? 

A. Well, for a while previous to the riot there was no punish- 
ment, except one case that —— 

(). And that the superintendent said he would wait until Dr. 
Jenks would get back from Florida? 

A. He told me so—staved the thing off until the doctor got 
back. 

@. Do you know how many men were punished in various 
forms during the month of January that year? 

A. No, Ido not. 

@. Well, do you know that forty-six men were punished during 
that month? 

A. I wouldn’t believe it if I was told. 

@. And that three were punished upon the complaint of Mr. 
Officer Erskine ? 
Oh, you are counting McHugh now? 
I am counting three — that is true? 
Yes, sir; that is true. 
Three were punished ? 
Three were punished. | 
And you couldn’t say that forty-three others weren’t pun- 
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ished ? 

A. Yes, sir; I would say there weren't forty-three others pun- 
ished. 

@. Of your own knowledge or judgment? 
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As I remember there were not forty-three others punished. 
Do you swear to that? 

yes. 

Do you swear they were not? 

A. In the month of January ? 

@. Yes — punished ? 

A. Locked-up? 

I don’t know how they punished them and I don’t care, as 
far as this is concerned. I want to know if you say on your oath 
that there were not forty-six men punished in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1892? 

A. I should say there were not. 

@. Well, do you say it positively, or as a matter of estimate? 

A. Well, I am pretty sure of it. I am sure enough of it to say 
it was not so, and I am under oath. 

Q. Well, you swear to it, I understand ? 

A. Well, I am under oath here and I say it wasn’t so. 

Q. Well, you swear to it—let us not have as reservations 
about it? 

A. Well, there couldn’t have been. 

@. Please answer the question. 

A. I should say there were not. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Please answer the question which is 
put to you. 

A. No, there were not. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) You said something, I believe, about 
punishment and its severity, and you said something about the 
stringing up of prisoners. What were the punishments at Deer 
Island during your time down there? 

A. Locking up, principally. 

@. Locking up, principally. That was the principal punish- 
ment, wasn’t it? 

A. Well, yes. 

@. That is to say — 

A. Except at the time of the riot. 

@. That is to say, for ordinary breaches of discipline a man 
was locked in his cell —is that so? 

Alves 

@. That constituted by far the larger majority of the punish- 
ments, didn’t it? 

A. Yes. 

@. The other punishments were reserved, as a rule, for more 
serious offences ? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

@. Was there any punishment while you were there, so far as 
you know except the locking up in solitary and what you have de- 
nominated stringing up? 

A. I don’t remember. 

(). ‘Those were tbe only two? 

A. Well, there were two grades of locking up — locking up in 
a light cell and in a dark cell, and the time they were locked up 
there. 
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@. Well, then, I understand for the ordinary breaches of prison 
discipline a man was locked into a cell, an ordinary cell? 

mY es, 

@. For a greater or less length of time? 

A. Yes. 

(). For more serious offences he was locked in a dark cell for a 
greater or less length of time — is that right? 

Wes. CSI, 

@. Then, if those things did not succeed in reducing the con- 
vict to obedience, as a last resort he was what you would call 
strung up — is that so? 


A. Sometimes. 

@. Well, isn’t that the rule of punishment? 

A. Well, it wasn’t carried out. 

@. Well, wasn’t that the rule of punishment? 

A. Well, the rule? I don’t know about the rule. 

@. Don’t you know the rules? 

A. What rules? 

(. Rules of punishment? 

A. Yes, I know. 

@. Then, answer the question — was it so or wasn’t it? 
A. That they were strung up for major offences? 

Q@. That is right, isn’t it? 

A. Well, sometimes. 

@. Well, that was the rule. There may have been exceptions, 


but that was the rule — isn’t that so? 

A. That was the rule, if you want to call it a rule. I never 

saw the rule. I was told — 

Well, you understood it well enough, didn’t you? 

Well, yes, I understood it. 

Now, who were the proper authorities to order punishment ? 
The superintendent. 

Anybody else? 

Or the deputy — well, the deputy, as a general thing. 

But the authority reposed in the superintendent ‘and the 
deputy superintendent ? 

(As Yes: 

@. And in order to properly punish a man for an infraction of 
the rules it was necessary to report it to the superintendent or the 
deputy ? 

Ay Be TT 

@. That was Mr. Upton, up to the time of his removal ? 

A. Well, sometimes. He was away sometimes. 

@. Well, I mean he was the deputy up to the time of his re- 
moval after you went there? 

A. He was the deputy superintendent. 

@. Now, Mr. Erskine, you say, I believe, that the way they 
strung people up was to put their hands in handcuffs, their wrists, 
put a rope between them and throw the rope over a steam-pipe 
and lift a man up on to his toes — you have seen that done? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, wasn’t that done, as a rule, after a man had 
been punished otherwise and was not submissive ? 
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As a rule? 

Yes, sir. 

It was done twice after the riot. 

Pardon me. 

Only two men that I know of, and they weren’t in their 
right mind, either of them. 

“Q. Pardon me — we will come to those men later. Now, isn’t 
that so, as a rule, — was not that punishment resorted to after 
other punishments failed ? 

A. In the time of the riot? 

@. Asa rule in the institution ? 

A. Yes — not at the time of the riot, though. 

(). Then it was because a man, when he was put in his cell, for 
example, wouldn’t keep still that he was punished in that way? 

A. Because he would keep still? 

@. Would not? 

A. Sometimes. You mean at the time of the riot? 

@. I mean up to the time of the riot. Iam speaking as a rule, 
as a general thing in the institution. 

A. I never saw anybody strung up up to the time of the riot. 

@. You never did. Did you ever see anybody strung up after 
the riot was over and after the punishments which immediately 
followed the riot were over? 

A. Yes. 

@. How many? 

A. Two, that I remember. 

@. Then, aside from the punishments that took place in the 
month of February, 1892, and possibly in the early part of March, 
the only men that you ever saw strung up were two? 

AsI remember it. There is a reason why I remember that. 
Do you remember the names of those two men? 

I remember one of them. 

What was his name. 

Foley. 

Morgan Foley ? 

Morgan Foley. 

Yes, sir. Do you know where Mr. Foley is now? 

I don’t know where he is. 

Do you know where he went after he left the island? 

No. 

Don’t you know that he assaulted Officer Marsh, and was 
sent to the House of Correction? 

Mr. Ritey. — What was the question? 

Mr. Procror. —I asked him if he didn’t know that Morgan 
Foley assaulted Officer Marsh, and was sent to the House of Cor- 
rection for the assault? 

A. I know that he assaulted Officer Marsh, but I don’t know 
that he went to the House of Correction. 

(. Well, have you never heard it? 

A. I don’t think I have. He was there at the island when I 
left, and when I left I shook the dust off my feet, as I thought. 

@. Well, he was a pretty powerful man, wasn’t he? 
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A. Yes. All insane men are, most all. 

@. Well, will you answer my question— was this Morgan 
Foley? . 

A, Yes; he was pretty powerful. Mr. Marsh found that out 
ageravated him, ought to have found it out. 

(). Well, I will come to Mr. Morgan Foley’s case later. You 
said something about a man named Bedell? 

A. Bredell? 

Q. Well, Bedell or Bredell — whatever his name was. Where 
was he employed while at the island? 

A. In the sewing-room. 

@. He was employed there all the time while he was there, 
wasn’t he. 

I believe he was. 

Didn’t Dr. Roche say that he was all right? 

I never heard him say so. 

Didn’t you say that he did say so? 

I don’t remember of it. 

You cannot say, then, that he didn’t say so and that you 
didn’ t hear of it? 

A. I don’t care whether he did or not. I know the man wasn’t 
all right. 

@. Well, I suppose you have seen prisoners claiming to be ill, 
haven’t you, in your day? 

Claiming to be ill, yes. 

Well, you have seen them sham insanity? 

Some of them I thought did. 

It was a matter of opinion, wasn’t it, with you? 

Sometimes. 

Wasn’t it always — you say some of them, you thought, did? 
Well, a matter of opinion, yes — would have to be. 

It has to be a matter of opinion any way when we decide 
upon the sanity or insanity of our fellow-men, dcesn’t it? 

ALY es: 

@. Then you couldn’t say, except as a matter of opinion, that 
Bredell was not a sane man? 

I would swear that he was unsound in mind. 

Well, do you swear that he was insane? 

Well, one degree of insanity. 

Well, they say we are all one degree or more insane? 

Well, he was a little mite more so than I was. 

Well, that is your opinion. Do you know what his opinion 
about it was? 

A. No. He thought he was a pretty smart fellow. 

@. I daresay he would have said you were one degree more 
insane than he. Well, he worked in the sewing-room all the time 
when he was there? 

A. Yes. 

@. And the doctor said there was nothing the matter with him, 
as far as you can tell? 

Mr. Ritry. — No. 

Mr. Procror.— As far as he ean tell. You said, I think, 
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something about the officers having personal spite and pulling men 
out of their cells and stringing them up who had done nothing, 
did you? 

aie Yeast 

@. What officers were they? 

A. I can’t remember their names. I heard it as I was going in 
and out. 

@. What men were they? 

A. Officers on the island. 

Q. Yes—lI refer to the men in distinction. 

A. There were also men picked ont of their cells that police 
officers had spites against. I remember that now. 

@. Now, will you answer my question — what were the names 
of the men, I mean the prisoners, who were strung up because 
officers had personal spites against them? 

Well, McHugh was one. 

McHugh? 

Yes. 

Was it your personal spite? 

No, I didn’t have him strung up. 

You had him locked up, didn’t you? 

I asked them to have him locked up. 

Yes, sir. Then you were not on particularly friendly terms 
with Mr. McHugh? 

A. Well, I should hope not. 

@. Who was the officer who had McHugh strung up? 

A. Mr. Burnham —I won’t swear it was Mr. Burnham. I 

may be wrong in saying it was Mr. Burnham. 

Q. You wish to take that back? 

dl. No, I didn’t say it was Burnham. 

@. Yes, you did. 

AS No. -Isdidi t. 

Let me read to you something you said the other day. 
He <Q. What was the punishment inflicted for? 
‘¢ A. Oh, for noises in the prison. These men were confined in 
cells, and I know of cases where the island officers had personal 
spite and pulled men out of their cells and strung them up, w bo 
had done nothing. Done nothing then, at that time. 

‘© @. What officers did that? 

‘¢ A. Iam not prepared to name any officers — I aon t know as 
I could. I know one officer came to me and wanted me to have 
a certain man strung up. 

‘© @. For what? 

“A. Well, because he thought I must have enmity against 
him. 

‘¢@. That was McHugh, wasn’t it? 

erty iY en: 

‘+ (. Thought you had a grudge against him and that that was 
the way to satisfy him? What did you do? 

‘4. I told him to go and string him up, if he wanted him 
strung up. I went in afew minutes afterwards and saw the fel- 
low strung up.” 
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@. You told him to string him up, did you? 

A. No, I didn’t—-I had no authority to tell him to string 
him up. 

@. You wish to take back the statement ‘‘ I told him to go and 
string him up if he wanted him strung up”? 

Certainly not; that isn’t ordering him to string him up. 
You were receiving officer then? 

I was the acting receiving officer. 

Were you superior in rank to Burnham? 

I didn’t consider I was. 

Don’t you think so now? 

No. 

Don’t you know that the receiving oflicer was the fourth 
officer in rank on the island? 

A. I said sometimes. He wasn’t while I was. 

@. Well, you did tell him to go and string him up if he wanted 
him strung up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that was Mr. Burnham? 

A. Yes, sir, —- Burnham. 

(@. And then is there any other man, officer, that you knew 
strung up a man for spite? 

A. I knew that numbers of men were strung up. 

@. Pardon me— that isn’t what I asked you. 

A. Because island officers and police officers pointed them out. 

@. Excuse me —I don’t ask you that.. I ask you the name 
of any other officer that you knew strung up a man for spite? 

I wouldn’t say now. 

You cannot name another one, can you? 

There were a number of them. 

Can you name them? 

Well, no, I can’t. 

Very well, that answers my question. Do you know of 
another prisoner who was strung up because of spite? 

A. Bredell was. 

@. Whose spite? 

A. I don’t know now — I have forgotten. 

@. Don’t remember that. How many times was he strung up 
for spite? 

A. I don’t know. I believe he was strung up for over twenty 
minutes when he was strung up. 

Q. Was this before or after the riot? 

A. It was the day after the riot. 

@. It wasn’t before, then? 

A. No, it wasn’t before, not in my time. 

@. Now, you say that Bredell, or whatever his name was, was 
strung up twenty minutes. Did you see him strung up twenty 
minutes ? 

A. I was in the prison two different times — 

@. Answer my question — did you? 

ALL INO, 

@. You saw him strung up on two different occasions — isn’t 
that the most you can testify to? 
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IT saw him twice on the same occasion. 

Yes — on the same day. 

The same day he was strung up. 

Wasn’t it on the same day? 

Certainly it was. I hope they didn’t hold him over until 
the next day. 

@. You don’t know where he was in the intervals between those 
two times, do you? 

A. I know what I heard — I know considerable. 

@. Pardon me —I am not asking you what you heard. You 
have heard a lot of things. Jam asking you, if you know where 
this man was in the interval between the time when you saw him 
first and the time when you saw him second? 
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A. i know he was strung up there over twenty minutes. 

@. And yet you say you | didn’t see him? 

A. No, I didn’t see him all the time. 

@. Very well. Did you ever order a man strung up? 

A. I don’t remember it. No, sir, I know I didn’t. 

Q@. What? 

A. Never. Never had any authority to order anybody strung 
up. 

@. I don’t ask you that. 

A. Well, then, I never did it. 

(). Did you ever ask to have a man strung up? 

A. I don’t remember of it. I may have said a certain man 


should be strung up. 

. That isn *t what I ask you. 

A. The men that should have been were never strung up. 

@. Well, you know that is beside the point. I am asking you 
if you ever asked to have a man strung up? ‘That is a simple, 
easy question. Let us have an answer. 

A. No, I didn’t. There is no reason why I should ask to have 
aman strung up. Why should I say to the superintendent what 
punishment he should give? 

The Cuarrman. — That is unnecessary. If you answer the 
questions yes or no, as well as you can, the committee will be 
better satisfied. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Do you remember Ledson’s case? 

A. Which one? ‘They had lots of cases with him. 

Q. He was atroublesome man, was he? 

A. Quite troublesome. 

@. Do you know what he went down there for — was sent there 
for? 

At No: 

@. But he was the head and front of about all the trouble while 
he was there, wasn’t he? 

A. Well, he was a pretty good lieutenant —had a captain 
there. 

Q. One of the officers ? 

A. Oh, no, a prisoner. 

@. Well, you had trouble with Ledson, didn’t you? 

A. Yes. 
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@. You were ordered to take him out of a cell, weren’t you? 

A. No, I don’t remember. 

@. You say you weren’t? 

A. I was not ordered to take him out of a cell—TI don’t re- 
member being. 

(). Did you try to take him out of a cell? 


A No: 
Q. Never did? 
A. No. 


@. Didn’t you try to take him out of a cell and didn’t have 
quite courage enough, and the superintendent came and took him 
out? 

A. Oh, no. 

(). Sure about it? 

A. Very sure about it. 

(). And you remember all about it? 

A. Yes, because the deputy was there. He was the one who 
should have taken him out, and he was the one who proposed to go 
and throw a rope over the man and pull him out. 

That is Mr. Upton? 

No, no, Mr. Perkins. 

While you were there? 

Oh, I was there. 

And you were in charge of that division ? 
What division ? 

Where the man was in the cell. 

Not at that time. 

You had been? 

While he was in the prison? 

While in the cell. 

When he was taken out? It was after my hours, so to 
k. It was while the night-watch was on. 
What were you doing there? 

A. I was in the receiving-office. 

@. Were you in the receiving-office at that time? Didn’t you 
go out to the cell? 

A. I only went out when Mr. Gerrish went out. 

@. Mr. Gerrish took him out, didn’t he? 

A. No, he didn’t take him out. 

@. He came out, did he? 

A. Well, there were ten or a dozen officers went down there to 
the cell, and the man came out. 

(). Well, he hadn’t come out before? 

oN Oe 

(). And he had refused to come out, hadn’t he? 

A. He didn’t come out because the deputy didn’t have the 
courage to go and order him out, and proposed to throw a rope 
at him, or to have a brother oflicer take in a wooden sword and 
defend himself. 

Q. This was Mr. Perkins? 

A. Perkins. 

@. When was this, Mr. Erskine? 
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A. Well, it was about the time of locking the men up, finish- 
ing it. 

Q. Well, what date? 

A. I couldn’t say, now. 

@. You didn’t have anything to do with it at all? 

A. Well, Iwas there. I think I had some trouble with the 
man that day. I had lots of trouble with the same man —- I can’t 
remember. 

@. Well, didn’t you try to take him out of his cell one night? 

A. No, I didn’t try. I never tried, but I took them out of the 
stone-shed and other places, where the deputy himself was afraid 
to go. I went several times, and this is the first time when any- 
body has questioned whether I did or not. 

@. Well, Brother Riley did the other day, I noticed. 

A. Did he? I didn’t notice. 

Q@. But it wasn’t until after the superintendent came down 
that the man came out? 

A. Not until about a dozen officers went down to the cell. 

Q. Am I right, as a matter of time? 

A. The man came out, certainly, when Mr. Gerrish was there 
with about a dozen officers. 

@. Well, were the punishments recorded in a book, Mr. Er- 
skine? 

A. There was a book for punishments. I suppose they were 
recorded. I know some of them were. 

@. Well, didn’t you have a little book when you were in the 
receiving-oflice in which you were to keep the punishments? 

A. Well, we had a book, we had a memorandum-book, to 
remind us when a man’s time was up. It was a memorandum- 
book. 

Q. I don’t care anything about that book. 

A. It wasn’t a punishment-book. There was no record of 
punishments. 

@. Well, there was a record of all those men who were kept 
locked up? 

A. Well, it was a rule, but it wasn’t done so at the time of the 
riot. 

oF Well, you were the man who was to keep that book? 

Well, it was divided among the three officers. It was un- 
ts charge. 
Well, did you keep it? 
Yes. 
. Well, now, did you keep it during the riot? 
. No, I think not. 
. Why not? 
Because — well, the prison was full of men for a time, and 
ree were marked on the board, —on the prison board. We had 
a regular card, the same as a hotel board. 

Then a record was kept, but it wasn’t kept in the receiving- 
office — is that so? 

A. There is a book of punishments in the main office. 

@. Well, a record was kept, although not kept in that book? 
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A. I wouldn't call it a record of the punishments. 

@. Why didn’t you keep it under your charge? 

A. It wasn’t my duty to keep a record of punishments. 

@. Well, the time men entered cells and the time it expired? 

A. It wasn’t a book of pnnishments — it was a memorandum- 
book. 

Q. Did you keep it during the riot? 
A. It wasn’t kept correctly. 

(). Did you keep it incorrectly ? 

A. Well, we didn’t keep it then, beeause we had certain places 
on this board which designated men that were locked up. 

@. Did anybody tell you not to do it? 

A. Not to keep a book? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, I don’t remember that I didn’t keep it. 

@. You have already said you didn’t. 

AS No, Laidn't. 
. You said you didn’t keep it, because the names were on the 
board? 

A. No;i didn’tsay I didn’t keep it. 

@. I am ready to leave it that way, if you want to. 

Mr. Ritry. —Is that all, Mr. Proctor? 

Mr. Procror. — No. 

Mr. Rirxy. — [ ain afraid you will tire out the witness by your 
long waits. 

Mr. Procror.— That is allright. I haven’t taken as much 
time with this man as you did. 

Mr. Rirey. — You have developed more, however. ° 

Mr. Procror. — I am satisfied. 

@. Well, I suppose you think those people ought to be pun- 
ished when they don’t obey the rules, don’t you? 

A. Certainly, if they are not crazy. 

@. If not crazy. 

A. They should be punished if they don’t observe the rules. 

@. Well, you don’t think that putting a man in light solitary 
is too cruel, do you? 

A. What is that? | 

@. You don’t think putting a man in light solitary is too cruel, 
do you? 

A. Well, no, that is not cruel—a great many of them rather 
liked it. 

@. What do you say about dark solitary ? 

A. Well, I shouldn’t care to go into dark solitary myself. 

@. Of course you wouldn’t. 

A. I[ had a little rather work. 

@. You wouldn’t care to go to Deer Island, would you, either? 

tl INOS 

(). So that doesn’t answer my question. 

AA. Not as an officer, either. 

(). You think that is an improper mode of punishment? 

A. Light solitary? 

@. Dark solitary. : 
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A. It is according to the time they are kept there. 

@. Then with a proper and suitable time it is not improper, in 
your judgment? | 

A. For a proper time, no, sir — prisoners that deserve it. 

@. Of course, we are assuming a proper case. Now, suppos- 
ing a man is put in light solitary or dark solitary, that everything 
is done with him that can be done, and a perfectly sane man, of 
course, and he refuses to obey orders, kicks up a disturbance 
and keeps it up, do you think tying his hands together and put- 
ting a rope on them and stringing him up on bis toes, if he is kept 
there a reasonable and proper time, is too severe a punishment? 

A. Depends upon the man. 

@. Of course. But I say a man in reasonable health and a 
reasonable time -- do you say that is unreasonable? 

A reasonable time for bis being strung up? 

Yes, sir. 

That would be all right. 

You think that is a perfectly proper punishment, don’t you? 
Yes. 

You don’t think there is anything cruel about that — un- 
necessarily cruel, I mean, of course ? 

Ae“ T shouldn’ t ever do it, though — couldn’t do it. 

Mr. Ritey. — I don’t think you could find a law that would 
authorize you to do it, Brother Proctor. 

Mr. Procror. -~ Well, I guess there is law enough for it. 

@. You said something about drunken officers, Mr. Erskine ? 

Ze, 4 OS, SIP, ; 

@. Well, you gave the name, I think, of McDevitt. He was 
discharged, wasn’t he. 

A. Well, there is a question whether he was or not. 
Q. Left the island? 

A. He went away on leave of absence. 

Q 

A 

Q 
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Do you say he wasn’t discharged ? 
I say he wasn’t discharged, yes. 
And Officer Stanwood — was he a good officer when he was 


@. Did you ever see him drunk on the island? 
A. Well, not drunk. I have seen him pretty well under the 
influence of liquor, so he couldn’t walk straight. 
@. That wasn’t neuralgia, was it? 
A. Well, it wasn’t my kind. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Ritey. —‘The Boston police don’t recognize it as that. 
(Laughter. ) 
The Witness. — Doctor Cogswell treated me for neuralgia. 
(By Mr. Procror.) He cured you too, didn’t he? 
No, I have it now every once in a while. 
Well, have it when you are in town? (Laughter.) 
I am in town all the time now. 
Where are you employed now, Mr. Erskine ? 
I am doing nothing at present. 
How long is it since you have been engaged in any business? 
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A. Since the middle of January. 

@. When did you leave the island? 

A. I left, I think —- well, it was in February, a year ago. 

Q. Where did you go to work then ? 

A. I didn’t go tow ork anywhere. Iwas disgusted, and left suddenly. 

Q. I know, Dut did you go to work any where ? 

A. No, not right off. 

Q. Where did you work at all, from the time you left the island ? 
Where were you employed ? 

A. I was with a medicine concern, travelled for them, made a trip 
down East, came back, and was with R. H. White & Co. and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

(). Did you ever see Stanwood under the influence of liquor on the 
island since the fifth of Febr uary, 1892 ?P 

A. I wouldn't say. 

(. You couldn’t say that you have? Did you see him under the in- 
fluence of liquor since the first of April, 1891 ? 

A. I went there in June, 1891. 

@. Well, between June, 1891, and February, 1892, did you see him 
intoxicated ? 

A. Between June and when ? 

Q. June, 1891, and February, 1892 ? 

A. I can’t say when it was. I don’t know whether it was between 
those two dates or between the other two. 

(. Well, did you see him more than once ? 

No— I remember one time in particular. 

Well, did you ever see Officer Danehy drunk on the island ?P 

Y 085 sir. 

How many times ? 

Several. 

Well, how about Offleer Sanborn ? 

Several times. 

How many times ? 

Well, I will say three times —I think more than that. 

Quinn ? 

Several times. 

You said repeatedly the other day ? 

Yes, repeatedly I have seen Quinn. 

You mean by that three times ? 

I mean most every time he came down. He acknowledged, he 
told me that the superintendent told him he was drunk. 

Q. Now, Officer Sproule — you have seen him drunk on duty ? 
A. Yes, repeatedly. 

@. More than once ? 

A. Repeatedly. 

. And both the Wards, I believe ? 

A. No, I didn’t say so. 

@. One of them ? 

A. One of them. 

(). Which one ? 

A. William Ward. 
Q. 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
q 
A 
Q 
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How long a time was he at the island ? 
I don’t remember, it Wasn’t very long. 
Did you drink on the island ? 

Did I? 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Where ? 

Lots of places. 

Lots of places on the island ? 
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Yes. 
Well, where ? 
Well, most anywhere — you could eet it anywhere. 
Well, I want to know where. 
Well, I will say most everywhere. I can’t name every place — 
there were quite a number of places. 
The CHAIRMAN. — Name some of the places. 
Q. (By Ald. Barry.) Any at the stone-shed ? 
A. Down at the stone-shed ? — No, sir. 
Q. Just name the places — give an enumeration. 
A. Well, this was off duty, at night principally. 
Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Name the places. 
A. Well, it was in the officers’ rooms and down at the sewer, the 
National Construction Company. 
(By Mr. Proctor.) With whom ? 
With officers. 
Anybody else ? 
Yes. 
Well, who else ? 
One of the managers of the sewer. 
Who was he ? 
Mr. Weaving. 
Mr. Anybody else ? 
Well, a number of officers ? 
Who were the officers ? 
Well. Danehy, Spalding, Cook. 
You drank a good many times down at the sewer, didn’t you? 
A good many times; yes, sir. 
Went down there after it ? 
No; didn’t go down there after it. 
Well, got it pretty soon after you got there ? 
Well, usually invited to drink, yes. 
Pretty quick after you got there ?P 
No. 
How long did you stay before you got drink ? 
Well, I have gone lots of times and refused it. 
They refused you? (Laughter.) 
No, I refused it. You didn’t misunderstand me, Mr. Proctor. 
and you know you didn’t. 
Q. Well, how many times did you go down to the sewer? 
Mr. Ritey. — I wouldn’t get mad about it, Mr. Erskine. 
The WITNESS. any times ? 
Q: (By Mr. Proctor.) Yes, sir. 
A. Oh, I don’t know. It wasn’t so very many times. It was a 
number of times. 
Q. Well, you drank with the Wards, didn’t you? | 
A. I don’t know. 
Ald. Barry. — Now, if counsel will allow me, I would like to have 
this matter defined. 
Mr. Proctor. — Certainly, Mr. Alderman. 
Q. (By Ald. Barry.) You have been referring, as I understand it, 
to liquor saitiol you obtained down at the National Construction Com- 
pany. Now, who were those people? What were the names of those 
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people ? 
A. The National Construction Company ? 
(lime 6s. 


A. Mr. Young. 

Q. Wait a second — if you drank with anybody down there you must 
know the party you drank with, don’t you? 

A. I drank with Mr. Weaving. 
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@. Well, did the National Construction Company have a bar there ? 

A. No. Liquor was sent there for a special purpose. 

Q. By whom? 

A By Young, as I understood Gerrish’s consent, to get the officers 
under the influence — 

Q. What Young? 

A. Mr. Thomas Young. He was the General Manager. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMAsNngEy.) You were going on to say, ‘‘ to get the 
officers under the influence” — of what? 

A. Get them under the influence of liquor, to see what they knew, to 
see whether they were against the superintendent or for him. Gerrish 
told me that himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) When did he tell you that? 

A. When I was on the island. 

(). Tell us when? 

A. Oh, I don’t remember when it was — told me several times. 

(). Let me see if we are right about this— you say, Gerrish — 

A. He told mel never gave anything away, that I was a good 
fellow. (Laughter. ) 

Q. Never gave any liquor away, I suppose? (Laughter.) 

A. You didn’t misunderstand me, Mr. Proctor. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, he has answered Mr. Proctor’s question. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) What other officers besides the ones you 
have named have you been with at the sewer ? 

A. I don’t remember now. 

Q. Have you given us all the names? 

A. I drank with lots of them. 

@. And did Young ever give you any liquor? 

A. No, he didn’t drink himself. 

@. Well, did he ever give you any !iquor ? 

A. No. I had some that I understood he paid for. 

Q. What? 

A. Ihad some that I understood he paid for. 

Q. (By. Ald. LEE.) Well, now, I want to ask the witness one 
other question. How about any other members of the National Con- 
struction Company — Mr. Woodward or Mr. Corey? 

A. I don’t know them. 

@. You know they were members of the firm ? 

A. I might have at the time. I don’t remember now. 

@. Your memory seems to be a little faint on them. You can re- 
member Young? 

. I never met anybody except Mr. Weaving and Mr. Young. 

@. Who was Weaving? 

A. He was the manager of that section of the sewer. 

(). You mean the foreman ? 

A. ‘The foreman ; yes. 

@. Or the superintendent ? 

A. The superintendent, perhaps. 

Put it that way. Well, now, did you know of your own knowl- 
edge that Mr. Young had bought that liquor and sent it down there for 
the purpose you have stated ! >” T ask you of your own knowledge, yes 
or no, and if you answer directly we can get along a good deal quicker. 

A. I understood he paid for it and sent it down there. 

@. I ask you yes or no, of your knowledge, whether Mr Young 
paid for that or not? Now, do you know of your own knowledge ? 

A. I cannot swear he paid for it. 

. Somebody told you so? 

A. No, I understood it from what I heard. 

@. Well, how did you understand it ? 

A. Thave for gotten just how it was told tome, now. It was through 
Mr. Weaving, through Mr. Gerrish. 
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@. Mr. Gerrish — then you understood so through Gerrish ? 

A. Well, I understood it so from what he said at that time. He 
didn’t say that Mr. Y oung — 

). Well, what did Mr. Gerrish say at that time ? 

A. Well, I don’t remember what he said, but it was one of those 
times — 

Q.. Now, you are going into the reputation of a citizen of Boston 
here who has a right to the protection of this committee just as well as 
a witness. 

A. Iam not afraid of anybody. 

Mr. RitEy. — Mr. Proctor can defend him. 

Ald. LEE. — I don’t care what Mr. Proctor thinks — I am here to pro- 
tect not only witnesses but every citizen of Boston. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Didn’t you just testify that Mr. Gerrish 
told you that this liquor was brought to the island for the purpose of 
getting the officers drunk and find out what their opinion ef Mr. Gerrish 
was? Didn’t you just testify to that ? 

A. He didn’t say so in so many words. 

Q. Didn’t you testify to that’ 

A. I don’t think I made that statement. 

(By request the stenographer repeated the following : 

‘“(@. You were going on to say ‘ to get the officers under the influ- 
ence ’— of what? 

**4. Get them under the influence of liquor, to see what they knew 
to see whether they were against the superintendent or for him. Ger- 
rish told me that himself.”) 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you hear what the stenographer has 
read as being your testimony ? 

A. I don’t think I said that in that way. 

Y. The stenographer took it down as you said it. 

A. Isaid from what Mr. Gerrish told me— I can’t remember the 
exact words I said, but I will tell it now as it was. 

@. Then your previous testimony, as read by the stenographer, is 
incorrect ? 

A. I don’t remember the exact words. 

@. Do you say the testimony as read by the stenographer is not cor- 
rect? Is it correct or is it not? 

A. I don’t think I said that Mr. Gerrish told me that rum was sent 
down there to get the officers full. 

Q. Well, that is what you said before — that is incorrect is it ? 

A. It is incorrect. He didn’t make such a statement. He said he 
knew the rum was down there and that officers were there, and he 
would find out whether they were for him or against him; not those 
words, but that was the substance. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) And that is where you got your information — 
from Mr. Gerrish ? 

A. And Mr. Weaving. 

@. And Mr. Weaving, the superintendent. Now, which was it, 
Gerrish or Weaving, who made that statement to you ? 

A. Gerrish. 

Q. Now, what statement did Weaving make to you? 

A. I don’t remember what it was—several statements gave me 
to understand that he didn’t pay for it, and it was all right. I objected 
lots of times to taking it, because he was furnishing it, and he told me, 
not in these exact wor rds, but he told me it was all right, that he didn’t 
pay for it. 

Q. Who told you that ? 

A. Mr. Weaving. 

. Now, you remember distinctly and positively what Mr. Gerrish 
said to you ? 
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A. No, I don’t, exactly. I couldn’t repeat the conversation, word 
for word. 

A. And you don’t remember anything that Weaving said to you 
at all? 

A. I don’t remember exactly what either one of them said. 

Q. (By Ald. Fortier.) I would like to ask the witness a question. 
I think he said a while ago that the liquor was brought down there for 
a purpose. Do you know what that purpose was ? 

A. To get officers intoxicated, to make them talk, hear what they 
said, and it was reported at the institution — got around to Gerrish. 

(. How do you know ? 

A. Icouldn’t swear. Danehy, an officer there, told me. 

(. Well, it is all hearsay, as far as you know P 

A. J understood it by Gerrish, too. 

@. (By Ald. Brery.) Well, this is very important to my mind. I 
want to get this right down where it be longs. Was it more than once 
that this Tiquor was brought down ? 

A. It was there all the time. 

(. And in what quantities did you see it — in pints, half-pints, or 
gallons ? 

A. I don’t know about the quantities. 

Q. Neu I understand you to say that Mr. Young brought this down. 
How do you know Young brought it down ? 

A. I didn’t state positively that he brought it down. I understood 
that he brought it down or sent it down. 

@. Who told you that ? 

A. IJ understood that from Danehy, Gerrish, and Mr. Weaving. 

@. Now, how many times did they tell you that ? 

A. Well, Mr. Weaving several times, Mr. Gerrish once or twice, 
Danehy a number of times. 

(). Did you ever see a shortage in liquor during the time of the con- 
struction of that sewer across the island ? 

A. A shortage in it ? 

Q. JI mean did you see it there every day, say for a month or six 
months, or did you only see it one day ? 

A. Qh, it was there all the time. 

Y. Well, then, you understand what I mean-—— now answer that 
question. 

A. It was there all the time? 

QY. Yes, sir; while they were constructing the sewer ? 

A. Well, I won’t swear it was there every day, but it was there all 
the time, I should say. 

Q. Well, you have seen it twice a week? 

A. Yes, more times. 

Q. (By Ald. Dever.) I want to ask you, did Superintendent Ger- 
rish know that that liquor was there ? 

A. He told me he knew it was there. 

Q Did he know that his officers were going down there and drink- 
ing that liquor ? 

(AY OS SSIT: 

; Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Did he ever reprimand you for going 
there ? 

A. He told me once I had better not go down there. He said it in a 
way that I might go or not go, as I pleased. He didn’t reprimand me. 

Oc Well, he was there when you used to have this drink there every 
night ? 

A. Not every night. 

(@. Well, twice a week, when you met there, who was there ? 

A. Well. generally, it was Mr. Cook and Danehy and Mr. Spalding 
and myself ? 
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Q. Four— who else? 

A. Mr. Ryerson. 

@. Who else? 

A. Well, numbers of times I have met other officers. 

@. Mr. Perkins ever there ? 

A. No; that was before — 

Q. Well, who was present of the people connected with the Con- 
ae ction Company when you had this meeting there two or three times 

week ? 

iy! Well, when I was there, Mr. Weaving was. 

Q. Younever saw Mr. Young present, passing the bottle around, did 
you ? 
: A. No, but I knew he gave it to the officers there. 


@. Well, never mind — he never was present ? 
. [never saw him — I don’t remember of it. ; 
And the only man that was there was Mr. Weaving, represent- 
ing the National Construction Com pany ? 
vt Yes, sir. 
@: And he was the man who had charge of the work ? 
A. That section. 
@. Now, how far away was this place where you used to meet from 
where the men were at work? 
A. Oh, the men were at work about there. 
(). All round there ? 
A. All round there. 
Q. The men employed on the sewer —did they have liquor plenti- 
fully right around there ? 
A. Well, I saw prisoners when I thought they had too much. 
(. You saw prisoners when you thought they were under the influ- 
ence of liquor? 
A. I thought so— wouldn’t swear to it. 
@. How often did that occur ? 
A. A good number of times. It was talked of there among the 
officers. 
(. Where did you see them under the influence of liquor ? 
A. As they came in the receiving-oftice. 
(@. From their day’s work ? 
A. Yes. I wouldn’t swear they were men who worked on the 
sewer, always. 
@. Well, they were prisoners ? 
A. They were prisoners. 
(). And they were under the influence of liquor? 
Well, I could smell it, what I thought was liquor. 
(J. Was the superintendent there when they used to come in ? 
A. No, not asa rule. 
(). Well, did he ever see them come in in that condition ? 
I don’t know that he ever did. I think not. 
(. Did you ever call his attention to it when you saw it ? 
I don’t remember now. I can’t say. 
Did any other officer see them under the influence of liquor be- 
sides yourself ? 
A. The receiving-officers with me. 
(. Who were they ? 
A. Messrs. Coughlin and Rauch. 
@. Now, how frequently did the prisoners used to come in under the 
influence of liquor from their day’s work, and about how many of them ? 
A. Well, from what I saw it was only occasional, but it was reported 
to me by other officers, what they smelled and saw. 
, What other officers ? 
A. ‘The officers [ mentioned in the receiving-office, Messrs. Coughlin 
and Rauch. 
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() Well, there was every opportunity on the island for prisoners and 
officers to get all the liquor they desired ? 

A. There was all the opportunity for the officers to get it. It was 
thrown right in their way. 

(). Weil, if the prisoners got it there must have been an opportunity ? 

Lampe es 

Y. Now, how is that ? 

A, Well, I don’t think Mr. Weaving would give liquor to prisoners. 

Y. Well, who do youthink would? Who do you know would? 

A. Well, there were men got liquor when the sewer people were not 
at work there on the island. 

(. How did they get that ? 

A. Idon’t know. They say it is brought down on the ‘‘ Bradlee.” 

QY. By whom? 

A. The deckhands. 

(. Did you ever see any of the deckhands bringing it down ? 

ianiN 0: 

(). What system do they use for conveying it ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Have you ever heard? 

A. No, Ihaven’t. As I understood it, it was handed to prisoners 
that went over to Long Island to work every day. 

Y. And they brought it back at night ? 

A. Yes. There was one man found with it that I remember of at 
one.time. Mr. Redfern locked a man up, and took away a pint boftle 
of whiskey. 

(. Now, when the people came back from Long Island, were they 
searched ?. 

Yes, they were searched. 

Where were they searched ? 

Well, formerly they were searched down at the wharf. 

Well, how far from the boat? 

Well, it is right near the boat. 

Well, what part of the wharf? 

Right on the wharf, as near as it could possibly be — right on 
the line — on the wharf. 

(). Marched up there and searched ? 

A. Yes. [ am mistaken there. Formerly they were searched in 
the receiving-office, and later they were searched — 

@. Well, now, we will take first the time they were searched in the 
receiving-office. Was that the time it was said they brought the liquor 
from Long Island ? 

A. I can’t say. 

Q. Well, what part of your term were they searched in the receiving- 
office ? 

A. The first part. 

(. Up to what time? 

A, Iam not quite clear on that. [ can’t remember now about that. 

Y. Well, by the institution officers, you mean up in the main insti- 
tution building ? 

In the bathroom. 

And the men were walked up in a line and searched there ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, when did that stop ? 

Well, I am not clear on that, Mr. Lomasney. 

Why was that practice discontinued ? 

Well, the changing of the location of searching was because men 
succeeded in bringing things on to the island — I have for gotten now ; 
_I can’t state clearly whether it was down at the wharf or up in the bath- 
room. 
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Q. (By Ald. Lrg.) One question — how many officers, while you 
were at the island, from June 1, 1891, to February, 1892, were there 
that you didn’t see drunk ? 

A. How many? 

@. Yes, during your whole time ? 

AN Well, there were a number of them. I told you, Mr. Lee, that I 
didn’t like to mention names of those I had seen drunk, for fear I might 
mention some, and not all. 

(Q. Iam asking for the ones you didn’t see drunk. Now, I thought 
you mentioned all of the others ? 

A. Oh, no. ‘There are about sixty officers and instructors all 
through the institution. 

(. “Now, about what per cent. of them didn’t yon see drunk out of 
the sixty ? 

A. Well, about — well, I don’t know; perhaps 50 per cent. 

(. Were not drunk ? 

. Were not drunk. 

Q. Well, that isn’t bad ? 

i: Fos E jumped at it. 

(. You were never drunk there yourself? 

A. Never was drunk. 

(). Positive of that? 

A. +Yes; sir. 

(). Never had any conversation with anybody down there when you 
were co the influence of liquor? 

A. Idaresay a man is under the influence of liquor when he has 
only taken one drink, isn’t he ? 

(. Well, I don’t know — there are three or four different degrees, 
stages of it, aren’t there ? 

A. Well, I never was drunk down there. 

Y. (By Aid. DEVER.) You mentioned a number of the officers’ 
names who used to go down to the sewer and have a drink. Did the 
clerk ever go down— Mr. Atwood ? 

A. I don’t know. 

(). You never saw him down there? 

Az" No. 

(. Did Mr. Upton, the former deputy-superintendent, ever go down 
there ? 

A. No, I never saw him. 

(Y. Did the superintendent ever go down ? 

A. He was down. 

(). Did he ever have a drink down there ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Y. You never saw him ? 

| NOG 

(). Did you use to have a room for yourself in the institution ? 

Are Y Ogi 

(. Did you use to have some liquor in that room ? 

A. Occasionally. 

(. Did the superintendent know it ? 

A. {don’t know. 

Y. Wasn't it against the rules? 

A. He told me that he knew every officer that drank on the island, 
and he knew how much liquor was there — knew all about it, he said. 

Y. Well, is it against the rules—for you, as an oflicer, was it 
against the rules to bring liquor to your room ? 

are Well, it wasn’t fully understood that it was against the rules. 

@. But it was very general, wasn’t it, down there ? 

A. It was understood to be against the rules for those who didn’t 
care to bring it, and those that did care to bring it they could bring it. 
(Laughter.) That is the way the rule was understood. 
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Ald. Lomasney. — Worked both ways. 
Q. (By Ald. Dever.) Well, it was a common thing, wasn’t it, for 
the officers to have liquor in their rooms P 
A. For some of the officers. It wasn’t a common thing for me. 
(@. You used to have it there, didn’t you ? 
A. Yes, sir; I have had it there a number of times in the two years: 
QO.) (BY Ald. Ler. ) Did you ever take a drink with Mr. Gerrish ? 
NO: 
@. Nor with Upton ? 
A, No—oh, I have with Upton, not down there. Is that what you 
mean ? 
Q. Well, up in town? 
Xes: 
Ss A neuralgia case? (Laughter.) 
A. No, not my kind of neuralgia. 
@ No; I mean the other kind ? 
Well, T don’t think that is fair. I was treated for neuralgia, and 
Mi. Gerrish knew that I had it. He knew it very well, and the doctor 
knew it, and the deputy knew it. 


The committee voted at 6.24 o’clock P.M. to take a recess until 7.30 
o’clock P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed in the Aldermanic Chamber at 7.30 P.M., 
Chairman HALLSTRAM presiding, and all the members present. 


Mr. EVERETT ERSKINE. — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Have you named, Mr. Erskine, all the 
officers that you can remember who used intoxicating liquor ? 

A. [ think not. 

@. You said, I believe, before the recess, that there were sixty 
officers there. Now, you have named, I think, five or six men by 
name who you say used intoxicating liquor to excess, and you also said 
that about fifty per cent. of all the officers in the institutions used in- 
toxicating liquor to excess ? 

A. Well, that was a rough estimate. 

Q. Well, you don’t mean to say that thirty out of the sixty did that, 


do you? 
A. Well — thirty out of the sixty. 
Yes? 


A, If I made any statement at all, I would say that more than thirty 
out of sixty used it. 

(. Used it to excess ? 

A. No, not to excess. I would not say that. 

Well, we were talking about the ones who used it to excess. Let 
us understand each other. Do you say that thirty out of the sixty used 
intoxicating liquor to excess while you were there? 

A. No, I would not say that. 

(). Well, give us your best judgment ? 

A. You want about the percentage ? 

Q. Well, I don’t care whether you call it a percentage, or whether 
you give us a certain number out of the sixty. Either one will suit 
me, 
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@. Well, I don’t know that anybody that I have not mentioned — 
some of those [ mentioned have not used it to excess there. Those 
people that [ mentioned did not all of them use it to excess. 

Q. Who of those did not, in your judgment, use it to excess ? 

A. Isuppose I may be permitted to put myself on the list first this 
time? (Laughter.) 

@. We will be glad to have you. We would like very much to get 
your opinion about 3 yourself. 

A. Well, there was myself and Mr. Ryerson. I don’t know that I 
can — 

Q. Danehy? What do you say of him ? 

A. Ishould say he had used it to excess. 

Q. Stanwood — to your own personal knowledge ? 

A. Well, I said that I had only seen Stanwood once that I could re- 
member of under the influence of liquor. 

@. You could not say whether or not he used it to excess, of your 
own personal knowledge ? 

A. Icould not say any more about him, only what I heard. 

(. Sanborn ? 

A. Several times. 

(). You mean to excess ? 

4. Well, he was— these people were under the influence of liquor. 

(). Pardon me — we are talking about Officer Sanborn, and so please 
do not give us any general disquisitions. What have you got to say 
about Officer Sanborn ? 

A. Well, he was under the influence of liquor, perceptibly so, 
several times. 

@. Brown ? 

A.. Once: 

(@. So you remember more than that time ? 

A. I don’t remember of more than that. 

@. Quinn ? 

A. Repeatedly. 

Q. Spalding ? 

A. I never saw Spalding — well, I have seen Spalding under the 
influence of liquor, but I never saw him intoxicated. [I never saw him 
under the influence of liquor but what he could do his duty. 

. Well, do you say that he used it to excess, in your judgment ? 

A. Well, yes, sometimes. 

Q: What about White ? 

A. White? 

Y. Yes. Can you say anything about White ? 

A. No. 

Q. Ward? 

A. William Ward — I have seen him several times. 

@. And the other Ward ? 

A. No, I never saw him. 

(). And those which you have panied are all you can name ? 

A. Those are all I think of now. I didn’t want to mention any of 
them for fear I would not mention them all. 

( Well, then, you say that Erskine, Ryerson, Brown, and Spalding 
did not use intoxicating liquor to excess, and that Danehy, Sanborn, 
Quinn, and William Ward did, and those are all you can name out of 
the sixty? Now, do I under stand that you called the superintendent’s 
attention to it ? 

A. No, sir, not to that,—do you mean whether I called his attention 
to those people ! P 

Y. To the fact that liquor was used to excess by officers on the 
island ? 
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A. This was all conversation with him about my staying up over 
time. I told him that these men could come down drunk and be sick 
all the way from two days to two weeks, and that he would not take 
any notice of it. 

@. Do you mean that you were one of them? 

. No, sir; I was not. 

(). Well, you were sick from one cause or another, weren’t you ? 

A VRS: 

Q. You were all right when you came up to town ? 

A. All right when I came up to town ? 

Oc Yes, 

A.. Iecannot say now. I don’t remember. 

(). Isuppose you drank what you wanted to drink while you were 
up here? 

A. Well, at that time I didn’t drink anything, I believe. There was 
one time that I was strictly temperate. 

(. For how long a time was that ? 

A. Idon't remember. It was quite a little spell. 

@. Cannot you give us some idea of the length of time of such an 
important epoch in your life as that ? 

A. That wasn’t an important epoch in my life. 

Q. That was the only time when you were strictly abstemious, 
wasn’t it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember that it was not ? 

A. Jremember that it was not. 

. ‘Then there were several times ? 

A. That I have totally abstained from liquor ? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. Oh, lots of times. 

(. Since you became of age ? 

A, Since [ became of age, and while I was on Deer Island — and the 
greater part of the time that [ was on Deer Island. 

(. Was that in the absence of liquor ? 

A. No, sir; I refused liquor time and again on Deer Island. 

(J. Well, you talked to the superintendent about this, didn’t you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

W. You thought that some of these men drank liquor too much on 
Deer Island ? 

A. Yes, sir; I knew they did. 

(). And he asked you to give him the names, didn’t he ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

(. And you refused ? 

A, Certainly. 

Q. While ea were an oflicer there ? 

A: Yes, si 

And in your opinion the excessive use of alcoholic drinks by 
officers while in the dischar ge of their duty was something that didn’t 
work in favor of good discipline} P 

A. ft didn’t interfere with my work at all. 

(). Pardon me; I didn’t ask you that. 

A. Well, I thought I would answer that way. 

Q. You thought that that was something that militated against dis- 
cipline, didn’t you, at the time that you talked with him about it? 

A. Well, <yes. 

Q. And you refused to give him the names of those who used it to 
excess P ; 

A. Certainly. 

(J. He wanted you to tell him, didn’t he ? 
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A. I don’t remember that he did. 

(@. You said in your direct examination: ‘‘ He wanted me to tell 
him who they were, and to watch them the next time, and I refused to 
do it.” Does that refresh your recollection ? 

A. Oh, yes; but there are lots of questions asked you, many times, 
when the persons don’t want to know what they ask about. He didn’t 
want to know. He knew it all, he said. 

Q. You say that he asked you to give him the names, but that he 
didn’t want to know? 

A. I don’t think he really wanted to know all of them. 

@. Did he want to know any of them ? 

A. I think he would like to have known some of them, and not about 
others. 

And so you would not tell him any ? 

Well, that wasn’t the reason I didn’t tell him. 

You saw it going on and never called his attention to it? 

I heard more than I saw. 

Now, you spoke about strikes. I suppose that these men who 
were sent to Deer Island were not particularly fond of work, were they, 
anyway? I don’t refer to the officers now. 

A. The prisoners ? 

ey ost 

A. Well, not particularly fond — 

Q. Well, they refused to work; and that was not surprising to you, 
was it, as a prison officer, that a man who was sent down there for a 
crime should not be anxious to work ? 

A. Well, no; it is not surprising that they should not care to work. 

@. You were "not sur prised at that at all P 

A. There is no reason why they should not be made to nor 

Q. Well now, you said that they ‘‘ gambled and smoked and did as 
they pleased ” fora week or so before the riot. Is that so? 

Oh, yes; a longer time than a week. 

You knew this ? 

I knew it. 

You saw it? 

I saw some of it. 

Did you stop it ? 

I could not stop it. 

Did you try ? 

' [spoke to some of the officers about it. 

Did you speak to the prisoners about it ? 

Speak to the prisoners ? — yes. 

Did you report it to the supertntendent ? 

I don’t remember that I did. 

Did you report it, to the deputy ? 

He knew it. 

Well, then, you didn’t report it to him ? 

I think I did report it to Mr. Upton. 

You say he knew it. How do you know that he knew it? 

Well, I had conversation with him a number of times. 

Did he know it during the time it was being done ? 

Certainly he knew it. 

Did you know of his attempting to stop it? 

Well, he couldn’t stop it. 

Did you know of his attempting to stop it ? 

Well, I cannot say, because I didn’t follow him about. 

Well, you can say whether you knew of his attempting to stop it 
not? 
ay I know that I spoke to him, and that he tried to stop it, 

Y. Well, you saw him do that? 


SRORS 
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A. Well, I knew that he did, whether I saw it or not. I knew, too, 
he was not backed up in any thine ; ; and the prisoners knew it, too. 
Q. Backed up by whom ? 


There is no reason why I should. 

You say they never searched the prisoners there ? 

I said there was no systematic search. 

Wasn’t there a systematic search of all the prisoners who went to 
Long Island to work ? 

A. When they went to Long Island ? 

(@. When they returned ? 

bab we Gey, 

Q. Weil, that was done whenever they returned from Long Island, 
wasn’t it ? 

A. Yes, but that is a very small proportion of the men in the insitu- 
tion. They were searched simply because they had gone over to Long 
Island and come back. 

@. Then, those men who left the institution were searched on their 
return ? 

A. ‘The men who went over to Long Island were when they returned. 

Q. Now, did you know of other prisoners being searched at all ? 

At times they were. I only knew of one general search. 

Q. Well, -you mean a search of every prisoner ? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Weren’t there a great many searches of individual prisoners, 
from time to time ? 

A. Only as they were punished or locked up. 

Q@. Then they were searched ? : 

A, They were not searched for the purpose of finding what they had 
about them. It was merely to take away what they had while they 
were in confinement. They might have food in their pockets, or 
tobacco. 

(. Well, do you know that no one was searched except at the time 
that he was punished ? 

14. Oh, I brought men in and searched them myself, at times. 

@. When you thought they needed it, you did it ? 

. Well, not always. 
@. You didn’t? 
va ING: 

Q. Didn’t you regard that as a part of your duty ? 

A. If I had I should have searched all of them every week. I 
_ don’t say that it was necessary to do it once a week. 

Y@: You don’t? 

A. No; but if I had done it every time it was necessary, really 
necessary, ‘to find out what they had, and to see whether or not I could 
find anything, I should do it once a week. 

ee | have for gotten the date of your first going there. Perhaps you 
will be good enough to tell me ? 

I think it was June 3, 1891. 

How many men escaped from there during your stay ? 

Well, to put it small numbers, about two dozen. 

Iw enty -four ? 

Yes. 

What were their names ? 

Oh, I couldn’t tell the names. I don’t know that I could tell the 
name of one of them. 


A. The superintendent. 

@. Mr. Gerrish ? 

Paste ies: 

Q. Do you know of his speaking to Mr. Gerrish about gambling ? 
ASN: 

Q. Very well. 

A. 

Q. 

At 

Q. 


BORORORE 
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Y. You don’t remember the name of one? 

A. Morgan Foley was one. 

Was he brought back ? 

He was brought back from Portland after he had served a term 


Didn’t they bring back lots of those who escaped ? 
A. I don’t think so. 
(. You think they were not brought back ? 
A. I[think they were not. 
(). Where did Morgan Foley escape from ? 
A. If Il remember rightly he was in the stone-shed when he escaped. 
(). .Wasn’t he at Long Island when he escaped ? 

A. I think not. 

(). Do you say that he was not ? 

A. I won’t say one way or another. JI am pretty sure that he was at 
work in the stone-shed. 

(). Well, do you swear to it or not ? 

A. Jam pretty sure that he was at work in the stone-shed. That is 
as strong as I will make that. 

(). You said, I believe, that men went down to work for the con- 
tractor on the sewer. They were detailed, weren’t they ? 

Al TY es: 

(. What do you mean by a detail ? 

A. Why, I mean a number of men sent down there. 

(). Who was it detailed them ? 

A. Iwas the one supposed to detail. 

@. It was your duty to detail them ? 

A. To detail men to different places; yes. 

Q. It was your duty to keep their time ? 

we No; oh, no: 

Q. Wasn't it? 

a On, nO: 

(. Didn’t you keep their time some of the time ? 

A. No; I went down to get the time once, at the request of the 


@. Whose duty was it to keep the time ? 

A. Idon’t know. I never knew officially about any arrangements 
in regard to the men working on the sewer. 

Q. Well, did the men w ho were detailed go down in the charge of 
an ofticer ? 

A. They did not. 

(). Did they never? 

A. Iwon’t say. It seems to me that they did later on, or towards 
the last of it. I won't be positive, but I know that most of the time 
until the very last part of the work on the sewer they went down there 
without officers. 

@. Well, they were all well-behaved prisoners, weren’t they ? 

A. Well, yes, some of them. 

(). Now, prisoners were detailed as messengers to the institutions, 
weren’t they ? 


A. Yer, 
(J. _And those were the well- behaved prisoners ? 
A. Yes: 


(). You see no objection to that, do you ? 

A. Well, there is objection to a prisoner running loose on the island, 
I don’t care whether he is well-behaved or not. 

(). Well, so long as he is well-behaved, there is no objection to it? 

A. Yes, I think there is objection in a penal institution. 

@. Well, do you know whether or not that is the custom in almost 
all penal institutions | p 


you ? 
A. 
BE, 
A, 
0). 

ers ? 
A. 
A 
A, 


Mi 
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I don’t know. 
You could not say that it was contrary to the best usage, could 


No. 

Did you know Mr. McIntosh ? 

Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Didn’t McIntosh go down to the sewer with the detail of prison- 


I cannot remember that he did. He used to go out. 

Do you remember that he didn’t ? 

I will tell you all I remember about Mr. McIntosh. 

I don’t want that. I want you to answer my question. 

No, I don’t think he did. Iam positive that he didn’t. IT know 


ee didn’ f 


Q). 


You said something in your direct examination in regard to 


their bringing clothing belonging to the institution and other property 
of the institution, and ‘that it was found on them at times. You were 
asked, ‘* Where would they take it from?” and you said, ‘* From the 
bath-room.” Now, who has charge of that clothing ? 


A. 


= 


ct 
>) 


Sree Perce 


Q. 


Well, dir ectly, a prisoner. 

Who had it under his general supervision ? 
You mean the officer P 

eS, . 

The receiving-officer. 

Who was he? 

In my time you know who he was. 

Well, it was Mr. Erskine, wasn’t it? 


es. 

You had charge of the clothing ? 
Yes. 

It was in your charge and custody ? 
Yes. 


And if stolen, it was stolen from your charge and custody ? 

Not all of it. 

Where was the rest stolen from ? 

In the sewing-room. The system was all wrong, and I objected 


‘lots of times, and went to the superintendent about. it. 


Well, you. nevertheless, had charge of the clothing ? 
Yes — I did the best I could. 
Well, you did the best you could with a lot of men who would 


steal if they got a chance ? 


S 


OLORORORS 


Yes; but there was no necessity of it. 

Now, you kept the schedule of the time of the men, didn’t you? 
Which men ? 

The men who were detailed. 

Where ? 

On the sewer ? 

No. 

Wasnt it your duty to keep it? 

No, sir. 

You heard a great many people say they could not tell the differ- 


ence between the laborers and the convicts, you said ? 


Ai 

(). 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


Yes. 

Who were they ? 

Well, I was one. 

You couldn’t tell the difference ? 

Well, by knowing the prisoners, I could. There were ex- 


prisoners at work on the sewer, also. 


Q. 
A. 


That is, men who were at liberty ? 
Certainly. 
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@. Men who hired themselves out by the day ? 

A, Yes — some of them dressed in prison clothes. 

(. Do you know the ex-prisoners’ names ? 

A. Then or now? 

Q. Either. 

A. I did then — some of them. 

atk They had on clothes that you gave them when they went out, 
e of them, didn’t they ? 

a Yes. but it was not ealled institution clothing. 


Y. I understand; but what you mean to say is, that the clothing 
they had on when they were at work on the sewer was the clothing you 
gave them when they went away ? 

A. I don’t know that any men worked on the sewer that I had ever 
given clothing to. They had on clothing that the prisoners wore. 
That is what | mean by not knowing a prisoners from a laborer. 

(@. Well, you said something about the trouble about their inability 
to get money from the contractor. Do you know that as receiving- 
officer ? 

‘A. Well, I know that they came to me and asked me ries they 
were to get their money, and [ used to send them into the main office. 

Y. You told them that you didn’t know? 

A. I didn’t know anything about it 

@. You didn’t know whether they got paid down there or up town 
when they got through ? 

A. Well, I understood that they didn’t get paid down there. 

Q. You didn’t understand whether their families got it up here, or 
whether the men got what was coming to them when they were 
discharged ? 

A. Iknow that some got it, and I know that many of the men left 
there to go to the office of the National Construction Company with 
nothing; but I don’t know that as being one who had charge of the 
work on the sewer. 

@. Well, you said the other night that you knew a great many of 
them didn’t get their money. You said, ‘Well, I know that almost 
every day, when prisoners were discharged, they first inquired of me 
where they would get their money for work on the sewer. I used to 
send them into the office, and I knew that a great many of them didn’t 
get their money until they got up town.” That is correct, isn’t it ? 

A. 1 don’t think I said that. 

Q. What? 

A. I don’t think I said that. 

Q. Didn't you say, ‘I knew that a great many of them didn’t get 
their money until they got up town? Whether they ever got it then or 
not, I don’t know” ? 

A. I didn’t say so. 

Q. Do you deny that, Mr. Erskine ? 

A YO8: 

(). Let me show it to you (showing witness stenographic report). 

as : might not believe it then. 

(). I daresay you would not believe it. 

A. I didn’t say that at all, because I didn’t know it. [ could not know 
it. I didn’t say it. 

Y. You never said any such thing ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

(. Then, this stenographic report does not represent what you said, 
so far as that is concerned ? 

A. Well, I didn’t say that, because I didn’t know it. 

(. Then you said: ‘* They knew it in the office, in the front office 
— the main office. The men were sent in there repeatedly.” Did you 
say that P 
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A. Yes; I sent them in 

@. Well, you knew that the superintendent only looked after the 
money that belonged to the city of Boston, didn’t you? 

A. I didn’t know anything officially about it. I knew what I had 
heard and what I had seen. 

@. Well, didn’t you know unofficially that that was a fact ? 

A. I understood that the institutions received seventy-five cents, and 
some of the men seventy-five cents, and others one dollar. 

(@. You understood that Mr. Gerrish looked after the money that was 
to come to the city ? 

A. I don’t know that he did. JI knew that the clerk did. 

@. Well, who was the clerk ? 

A. Well, Mr. Ryerson at one time and Mr. Atwood at another. I 
knew more about it at the time Mr. Atwood was clerk. 

(. Well, you said that at times they didn’t have proper clothing and 
shoes ? 

ee Ves) 

Y. Do you know what clothing they had ? 

A. What the prisoners had? 

C(O es: 

A. Pretty nearly. 

Y. Well, isn’t it true that they had a thick coat and vest ? 

ie ANOMitisinot: 

@. Didn’t those that worked out-of-doors have it ? 

A. No, not all of them. 

Q@. Didn’t they have overalls? 

A. Yes, all that worked out-doors had overalls. 

(). And they had trousers ? 

A Se eS )'Sir5 

(). And two shirts ? 

A. In winter. 

(). Two shirts, trousers, overalls, coat, and vest ? 


iA cin es: 
(. And stockings, I suppose ? 
ANP Yes. 


(). And shoes? 

A. Very poor ones. 

Q. Well, they had shoes, didn’t they ? You called them shoes ? 
A. I didn’t always call them shoes. 

@. You called them boots, I suppose ? 

A. No—uppers. (Laughter .) 

(). Well, they received their clothes eer you? 


AreraN(Ca 
(J. They applied to you for extra clothing ? 
oa ore es: 


(. It was your duty to give it to them? 

A. Yes, if Lhad it. 

(). And you passed upon the question of whether in your judgment 
they needed it ? 

AS ES 

Y. And you didn’t give the men clothing that you thought ought not 
to have it? 

A. Certainly not. 

(. Now, in respect to shoes ? 

A. But I could not give a good many clothing that ought to have it. 

@. Yes, | under stood you to say that before. 

A. Well, you didn’t ask me that. 

Y. Well, you have said it two or three times already, and | don’t 
need to ask it for that reason. Now, about shoes, you said: 

‘* Well, in the matter of shoes, he used to tell me to make outa requisi- 
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tion for what new shoes I wanted — or before that he told me to take 
the men down to the shoe shop and fit them out, and when I got down 
there I met a little opposition from the man who had charge of the shoe 
shop. LIcouldn’t get what the men wanted, and Hy caused me trouble 
and held the men up to ridicule. I went to Mr. Gerrish, and he told 
me if I made written statements of what | wanted he would see that I 
got them. I made them out and sent them down and the officer there, 
the instructor in the shoe shop, refused to fill out the requisitions.” 

That is correct is it ? 

ATX es: 

Q. Well, you had a requisition made out for new shoes, didn’t you ? 

Aix 6s. 

(). And he had shoes that were somewhat worn on hand that he 
wanted to give you? 

A. No better than the ones that the men had at the time. 

(). Well, he had shoes which he offered you ? 

A. No, sir; not unless — 

@. Well, he offered you shoes to give to the men, which you refused 
to take ? 

A. Not always — he refused them. 

“. He did sometimes ? 

Yes, he did sometimes. 

6. Did he ever refuse to give you any shoes at all? 

A. Not the whole number that [ asked for. 

Q. Did he ever refuse to give you any shoes at all? 

A. No, sir. He couldn’t very well. 

@. Well, he didn’t ? 

A. He refused every time [ ever sent any one down there part of it. 
(). But when you called for them on a requisition, you got it? 

A. Lcouldn’t get what I wanted, or anywhere near what I wanted. 
The men were very nearly perishing for want of shoes, and I could not 
get them either from Mr. Gerrish or from this old man officer there. 

@. Who was he? 

A. I think his name way Gloyd. He had plenty of shoes. 

(). That is, he had shoes on hand ? 

14K OS; SIT: 

Y. That you knew of, and he refused to give you shoes when you 
needed them ? 

A. Well, I knew he was sending shoes away. I knew of it the same 
as I know most of things. 

Q. Well, you saw that he had them on hand ? 

A: Certainly, he had shoes there. 

(). And then he refused to give them to you ? 

A. And then refused to give them to me; yes. And I went to Mr. 
Gerrish and complained of it, that he had given me a memorandum 
signed on one of my requisitions, and.then had gone to Mr. Gloyd and 
countermanded it behind my back; and he did ‘that with the other re- 
ceiving-officers. 

Q. ‘Well, you are not talking about things that you know about ? 

A. Yes, Iam. 

@. Well, who were these officers ? 

A. The officers under me. 

. What were their names ? 

A. Rauch and Coughlin. 

@. Well, of which one was that true ? 

A. Well, both officers. 

@. Both receiving-oflicers ? 

As Y es. 

Well, the deputy had authority with respect to the giving out of 
shoes, didn't he? 
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A. At one time he didn’t. 

@. When was that, after he was removed ? 

A. I think at no time while I was on the island did the deputy have 
authority to give new shoes, Iam positive. 

(. Did he have authority to call for shoes that were worn some ? 

ad) es: 

. Didn’t he have just as much authority to call for those things as 
the superintendent ? 

A. Not in the shoe line. 

(). There was a difference in the shoe business ? 

A‘ Yes: 

. In other things did he have as much authority ? Did he have as 
much authority with respect to calling for supplies ? 

0s NENW Gh 

@. But he was shut off on shoes ? 

A. Yes. I understood that I would have to go to Mr. Gerrish 
always for shoes. 

@. Who told you? 

A. Well, | don’t know who I learned it from first, but I finally got 
it from Mr. Gerrish. I asked him why I couldn’t make out a requisition 
for shoes, and he said no, that that was a matter that he should attend 
to personally. 

@. Well, all the time was that? 

A. I don’t remember. It was while I was receiving-oflicer, and I 
guess pretty nearly the first part of my being there as receiving-officer. 

(. Well, for new shoes, he said you would have to make out a re- 
quisition ? 

A. Yes, for new shoes. 

@. Well, not for seecond-handed shoes ? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t call them shoes. I couldn’t get any shoes that 
I wanted down there. The officer wouldn’t give them shoes a mite bit 
better than what they had on. ‘The shoes were full of holes, and they 
couldn’t be repaired, they were worn so long. 

(). Did they receive new shoes when they arrived P 

A. Not always. 

(. Do you know a man who came up from the shoe shop to fit them 
up? 

A. He did the last part of it; not always. They didn’t always get 
new shoes. 

). Well, what was this man’s business ? 

A. What man’s P 

QY. ‘The man you have been talking about that came up and fitted the 
shoes ? 

A. Oh, he was a prisoner; a runner, I believe, for the shoe shop —a 
man who worked in the shoe shop ? 

(. How many men were employed in the shoe shop. 

A. Icould not say. Perhaps seven or eight. 

(. Now, you say that the prisoners from time to time went to you 
and requested clothing, and that sometimes you didn’t think it was 
necessary ? 

ok BS: 

(. You then not infrequently refused them, didn’t you ? 

A. Well, I referred particularly to sewing-work men. 

@. Well, lam asking you if you did or didn’t refuse them frequently ? 

A. Very frequently. I refused them because I didn’t have clothing 
of sufficient quantity to give the men outside. 

(@. Is that the reason you refused them ? 

A. Yes; and one other reason, they swapped their clothing. Men 
would come to me and ask for a suit of clothes and get it, and then they 
would come around to the assistant receiving-officer while I was not in 
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the office, and get some more clothes, and then they would go out in the 
yard and swap ‘it for tobacco, etc. 

(). Wasn’t a record kept of the property which was given out to the 
men, in your office? When a man came in and gota suit of clothes, 
was no record kept of it ? 

A. No, no record. 

(. Then you mean to say that when a person got a suit of clothes no 
record was made of it? 

A. That is the poor system I complained of. 

Q. Why didn’t you keep it yourself? 

A. How could I when I was out of the office. Suppose I gave a 
man — 

@. You were receiving-officer, weren’t you ? 

A. Iwas receiving- -oflicer ; yes. 

@. And you were ‘Tesponsible for the supplies in your charge ? 

A. Iwas not responsible for things when [ was not on the island, or 
when I was down on the wharf. 

QY. Well, these two assistants that you had — you had authority over 
them, didn’t you? 

Ao ¥ ent 

Y. You had authority to make them keep a book of the clothing 
which they gave out,-and to keep one yourself, didn’t you ? 

As oINO4 “They couldn't do it. 

Y. Couldn’t do it at all? 

Sat IN Os 

@. Couldn’t you make them report to you what clothing they had 
given out in your absence ? 

A. No. It would go into detail too much. 

(. Well, you didn’t try to do it? 

bap ta INO, 

. You had too much to do, altogether ? 

A. Thad considerable. 

Q. Well, you didn’t try to do that ? 

A. No; I didn’t think that I would institute any new work in the 


48 “No, I presume not. 

A. I would have been told that I was exceeding my duties, prob- 
ably, if I had. 

@. Now, you said that there was a good deal of trouble about the 
medical treatment down there. You said: ‘*‘ Well, there was a good 
deal of trouble all the time. There were certain prisoners sent to the 
doctor and Were never treated —they were kicked out —and other 
prisoners were.” Now, I suppose that it was not an uncommon thing 
for prisoners to go to Dr. Roche to be treated when they didn’t need it! ? 
Was that uncommon? 

A. Yes, it was common. 

@). It was common ? 

A., Yes: 

Q. You would rather. expect they would be kicked out, wouldn’t 


Yes. 
Well, then, that doesn’t amount to anything, that statement that 


‘* some were treated, and some were not”? The sick ones were treated ? 
A. Not always. 
(. The people who Dr. Roche believed to be ill were not treated ? 
A. That is not the question at all. 
(). That is the question I ask you now. 
A. Well, I don’t think he inquired into the thing as well as he ought 
to have. 
(Y. Pardon me; you have made charges against Dr. Roche ? 
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A. He didn’t in this way — 

(). Pardon me; answer my question, sir. Do you say that persons 
whom Dr. Roche believed to be ill were not treated when they were ill ? 

A. Well, I honestly think that he did neglect prisoners when they 
needed treatment. 

(@. Do you know it? 

APY Gs 
. You knew it? 

A. Yes, sir; I knew it. 

(). I suppose you know the names of those people? 

A. Jam trying to think of the name of one of them now. 

(. Allright; you just take your time and think of it. 

Mr. RitEy — Oh, if you don’t remember the man’s name, tell him 
you don’t remember, and let us go on. 

Mr. Procror — Don’t you mind what Brother Riley says. 

The Witness — Well, I.shall. Brother Riley is a friend of mine. I 
shall most certainly mind what he says. I can’t think of any of those 
men’s names. ‘This one that I was trying to think of came up to me on 
the street the other day and spoke of it. 

@. Mr. Riley is a friend of yours, is he ? 

A. Yes, I think ne is a friend of mine. 

@. What was the name of this man who complained to you on the 
street ? 

A. Icannot think of his name now. 

@. When was it? 

A. ‘There was one man — 

@. When was it? 

A. Well, it was here, during one of the hearings in the City Hall. 
(). Since this investigation began ? 

Phen 8 AE 

(). It wasn’tin the street, then, at all? 

A. Yes, the other fellow was. 

@. Where? 

A. Well, that was in the Post-Oflice. 

). Well, that wasn’t the street? 

A. Well, it comes pretty near the street. 

. Yes, that may be, that it comes pretty near the street, but it 
wasn’t the street? 

A. Iwas using it as a street. 

@. When was it? 

A. Oh, about three months ago. 

(J). Are those the only two persons you remember to have made com- 
plaints about not having been properly treated ? 

A. No, I don’t know. 

Y. Well, give us another instance? 

A. Well, I, remember those cases because — 

Y. You didn’t meet anybody on the Common? 

dA. I go across the Common, but no one complained to me. 

(. You didn’t meet anybody there ? 

As NO. 

(). Did you meet anybody except those two ? 

A, Oh, these complaints that I spoke of were made at the island to 
me. 

(. No; Iam speaking of since then ? 

A. Oh, yes, | remember a case of Dr. Roche and a boy. 

(). What is the boy’s name ? 

A, I cannot think of it now. 

@. When was it? 

A. When was it? 

Q. 8 Yes: 
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A. Well, those didn’t happen in my time. 

s Oh, you are testifying back of that? 

No, lam not. I am testifying about who made complaints to 
me. ) 

@. Well, that makes three instances, and you cannot give us the 
name of any one of them. Now, give us the name of some one who 
complained to you down at the Island. 

A. Oh, I cannot. It happened every day, and it happened to the 
other officers in the receiving-office, 

(). The prisoners were always shamming and claiming to be ill — 
some of them ? 

A. Some of them did, yes. 

(. Some of them liked to get into the hospital, didn’t they ? 

A. There were a great many more that would rather not go to the 
hospital. 

(). Oh, but some of them did ? 

A, A\Jl that were ill did not want to go there. 

(). There were a great many that would rather be ill than work ? 

A. They would rather be cured outside than go to the hospital. 

(. ‘That may be true enough, but it was not an uncommon complaint 
that prisoners were shamming, was it ? 

A. Certainly. 

(. And you believed in it yourself? 

A. Yes, to a certain extent. 

@. You saw it? 

Ay Yes: 

(. In your judgment many did so ? 

Yes, many. 

(). Who excused the prisoners from work ? 

A. The doctor. 

. Nobody but Dr. Roche ? 

A. Nobody has any authority to do it. 

. Well, the doctor has it in the first instance ? 

1. In regard to sickness he has. 

. Yes; excusing men from work because they are ill ? 

: Pee @- 

(). He has to pass upon those cases every day, doesn’t he ? 

es. 
In your time, haven’t you seen as high as 130 or 140 men who 
did not wish to go to work ? 

A, That would have happened only once or twice. That would be 
an extreme number. 

(). Have you ever seen as many as that ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. As many as 13 

A. Yes, sir; I read the names off. 

@. It wasn’t uncommon to have anywhere from 35 to 75 in a 
morning P 

A, Oh, they went down below that a good many times. 

Y. But, I say, it was not uncommon for from 35 to 75 to claim to be 
ill? | 

aAaeNo. 

(. And it was not uncommon that some of those who claimed to be — 
ill were not ill, was it ? 

A. No. I said that before. 

(. And the doctor had to exercise his judgment upon it ? 

A. Well, he was supposed to— it was his duty —but there were a 
great many of those men who came into the sick call, when they were 
not in condition to go out to work when it was cold weather. 

@. Well, if a man was assigned to work in the stone-shed by the 
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superintendent or the deputy, Dr. Roche had no Povien to get him 
transferred, had he? ‘That is, he could not transfer him ? 

A. Why, if the superintendent insisted on keeping him. 

Q. If any one who had authority had assigned him to that place, he 
had to work there unless some officer in authority transferred him to 
some other work ? 

A. Yes; in the stone-shed, yes. 

(Y. And the physician had no power to transfer a man? 

A. Why, he could recommend him to be transferred. 

Y. But he had no power to transfer him ? 

A. Certainly not; no power at all excepting his — 

Q. Well, it wasn’t uncommon, was it, for a prisoner to say that he 
didn’t want to work in the stone-shed, but was ready to work anywhere 
else.* You have heard that, haven’t you? 

A. Yes; once or twice. 

(Y. And then he sent him back to the stone-shed, didn’t he ? 

A. Well, I don’t know that he said that to Dr. Roche. 

Q. Well, youhave heard that. yourself? 

A. They have come to me about it; yes. 

Q. Well, if they said that to Dr. Roche, and he thought they were 
not ill, he would send them back to the stone-shed, wouldn’t he ? 

A. Not in all cases 

Q. Well, he had no authorney to transfer, but only to reeommend? 

Fe GES 

Q. Now, didn’t he send them back to the stone-shed and tell them 
they must make their peace with the superintendent or the deputy ? 

A. Well, there were men who went to him that were sick, and who 
should have been transferred, and he wouldn’t recommend it; so that 
it didn’t come to the ears of the superintendent except when it came 
under me, and I don’t remember that I went to him much. 

@. Well, it must be a matter of judgment whether the man was ill 
and should be transferred or not ? 

A. Yes; but I consider myself a judge in that, too. 

Q. But you had no authority to take a man out of the stone-shed or 
the sewing-room and put him anywhere else ? 

A. Notafter I had detailed him there. I could in other places. 

Q. You said that the doctor reported prisoners for punishment that 
you thought were ill? 

A Meet 

Q. For punishment because they were shamming, and claimed to be 
ill when they were not? 

A. He claimed it. 

Q. He thought they were shamming, sometimes, when you didn’t 
think they were ? 

A. Yes, that is right. 

(. And when they were shamming in his opinion he reported them 
for punishment for doing so ? 

A. Well, I cannot remember of any case that he reportod for sham- 
ing — it was for insolence. 

Insolence to whom ? 

To him. 

Well, wasn’t that a proper thing to do? 

Well, the men denied it very forcibly. 

Well, if they were insolent to him, wasn’t it proper for him to 
report it? 

A. Certainly; but I don’t call it insolence when a man persists in 
saying that he is sick. 

Q. Well, we are not passing upon the question of what insolence 
is, but am asking you whether, if a man was insolent, it was not a 
proper thing to report him for punishment ? 


johohe 
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A. Well, the doctor considered it was. 

@. Well, isn’t it so? 

A. Certainly, if the man was insolent. 

(). I suppose that all these punishments would be reported in the 
punishment-book, so far as you know ? 

a. OL es; he reported them to the receiving-officer. 

Q. And what you say against the doctor is, , that he reported men who 
ought not to have been reported i in your judgment! P 

A. I think he neglected men. 

@. Well, I am asking you to answer this specific question — whether 
or not, in your judement, he reported for punishment men whom you 
thought ought not to have been reported ? 

At Yes: but I never encouraged them in their complaints. 

Q. Well, we are glad to learn that. 

A. Well, I want that to be understood. I always locked them up 
when I was told to. 

Q. I believe you cannot give the name of such a case that Dr. Roche 
reported for insolence arising from a man’s claiming to be ill? 

A. No, sir, I cannot; I don’t remember any name. 

@. Well, you learned from Dr. Roche that the man used impudent 
language to him, didn’t you? 

-A. Well, yes, he called it impudence. 

Y. And the prisoners told you that they didn’t use it, and you be- 
lieved them ? 

A. They told me — 

Q@. Am I right? 

A. Yes, thatis right. They told me that they were not impudent, 
and they persisted in saying they were sick. 

(. How many men do you suppose you have seen in all that you 
thought were claiming to be ill when they were not ill ? 

A. Icannot say at all about that. 

(@. It would be a large number ? 

A. I could not say at all. 

. Well, the number would be quite large ? 

A. Yes. Inthe case of 130 men applying, I should say that would 
be an occasion when a good many of them would want to stay inside, 
and the number would be very large; but I had reference to men who 
were sick. In my judgment they were sick, and they were punished for 
insolence. [| didn’t call it insolence. 

(. ahs had to come to you every morning for permission to go to 
the doctor ? 

A. Yes, sir; we had a regular hospital call. 

Y. And you gave them permission to go to him ? 

A. Yes; they gave me their names and went out and were recalled 
when the doctor came in. 

(. And you say that, in your judgment, there were some cases which 
he didn’t treat which you think he ought to have treated ? 

a VCR! 

(. Do you remember any of those cases ? 

A. I tried to remember a moment ago, and couldn't. 

Y. ‘Then you cannot. You say that in this February riot you saw 
Mr. Gerrish standing in a safe part of the yard ? 

A. No; that wasn’t then. 

@. That was another time ? 

A. It was later on, after that. 

@. When do you say it was ? 

A. Well, I should think it was about the last of October or the first 
of November in that same year. 

Q:5 1892 ? 

As Yes’, 
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Q. Well, you thought he was cowardly ? 

A. Yes, I did. He was either cowardly or he had reason for doing 
what he did. 

(Y. You don’t know that he didn’t have reasons for it, do you ? 

A. He didn’t give me any reasons when I reported men for punish- 
ment. 

Q. Did you ask him for reasons ? 

A. Itwasn’t my place . 

Q. Very well. Then, of course, he gave you no reason. 

A. Well, I reported men to him for punishment, and he’ didn’t lock 
them up. 

Q. I am asking now about a specific time when you say he was 
cowardly. You say he might have had reasons for being where he was, 
and you don’t know that he didn’t have reasons ? 

A. Well, I understood that it was an officer’s fault down at the stone- 
shed that caused the trouble first, and if so, the officer should be 
removed. 

(). I didn’t ask that. 

A. Well, I am trying to make myself clear in regard to what 
reasons he might have had. 

(Y. You were asked if he disappeared until the trouble was over, and 
you said that he didn’t disappear but didn’t come out. You don’t re- 
member the time ? 

A, That was ene time that I had in mind. 

(. You said something abont some of the prisoners having revolvers ? 

A. Weil, I think Mr. Riley was thinking of the riot after I left the 
island. JI don’t know anything about their having revolvers except this 
revolver that a prisoner handed me that was dropped. 

(. Dropped by a police-officer, wasn’t it ? 

A. Well; yes. 

(). One revolver? 

En Wee Golf 

Q. That was the only revolver on that occasion that you know 
about P 

A. That is the only case that I know about a revolver. 

(. Anda well-behaved prisoner came in and gave it to you ? 

e: Waee sy 
And said that some policeman had dropped it ? 

No, he said that he found it, and some other prisoner might 
have got it. 

@. Well, it hadn’t been dropped more than ten or fifteen minutes 
before it was found ? . 

A. Well, I supposed it was dropped in the scuffle they had in 
Loafers’ Hall. 

Q. Well, you don’t make any complaint against the Commissioners 
of Public Institutions on that account ? 

A. No, sir. I told you that I think Mr. Riley had reference to the 
riot-after I left, when a prisoner shot at an officer. 

Mr: Ritey. — Is that all, Mr. Proctor P 

Mr. Procror. — Well, if I find something else, there will be more. 

(. would like to inquire, Mr. Erskine, when this episode was that 
you were reprimanded before a bootblack. When was that? 

A.. Well, it was — shall I tell the whole story ? 

(. No, if you will answer my question I will be obliged to you. 

A, It was in the main office. 

Q. When was it, I say? 

A, It was just after Thanksgiving of 1892. 

(J. You say it was in the main office P 

A. In what we eall the front office. 

@. And you say that he referred to a bootblack to corroborate a 
statement which he, Mr Gerrish, had made to you ? 


q. 
A, 


. 
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A. Yes, in regard to the way that the books were kept in the receiv- 
ing office. The boy was a runner. 

(. He reprimanded you, did he ? 

Aen 68, 

(. Did you ever ask Mr. Gerrish for a recommendation ? 
we es. OS,, SIT, 

@. When? 

A. When I left the island. 

(J. Any number of times since ? 

A. Never. 

(Y. Did you never try to get one from Mr. Gerrish since ? 

is aN CVOL. 

@. Did you get a recommendation ? 

A. No, I didn't. 

Mr. Ritey. —I suppose he isn’t likely to now. 

Mr. Proctor. — He isn’t likely to ask now. 

The Witness. — I asked the reason why he wouldn’t give me one, and 
he asked me if I thought he was fool enough to think that he wanted 
his name bandied all around town. I was told when I got up here that 
I was better off without it. 

(. You have been out of a job ever since, haven’t you? 

A. Well, I don’t know as that is any of your business. 

(. Do you wish to make that as an answer and leave it that way ? 

A. Yes, sir; it is none of your business. 

(J. Did you ever give his name as a reference ? 

A. I gave Deer Island as a place where I[ had worked. 

(. Did you ever give his name as a reference? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. I wouldn’t. 
Q. Didn’t you give it to R. H. White? 
A. Ihadto. Tmatde outa regular schedule of where I had been. 
I gave Deer Island as a place where I had been. 

“(. Did you ever give his name as a reference to an insurance com- 


pany ? 
a 63; 
(J. Since you left? 
Eines. 


(. Did youowe anybody when you left the island ? 

A. ‘That is none of your business. 

Q. Oh, yes, it is. 

A. Ican explainall of my affairs satisfactorily ; but [ don’t want to 
explain my private business here. 

Mr. Ri_tgey. — You need not answer that. 

Mr. Procror. —I will not press you to answer it. 

The WitNgEss. — It is none of your business. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was it that you said? 

Mr. Procror.— I asked him if he owed any of the oflicers on the 
island when he left there. 

The Wirness. — I decline to answer anything about it, Mr. Chairman. 
There is an explanation for all of that. ‘It is my private business, and 
I decline to answer it, and shall not under any circumstances. 

Mr. Procror.—You wouldn’t decline to answer it if you didn’t owe 
them, weuld you? 

The Wrrvess. — It is none of your business one way or the other. 

The CuarrMan.— I do not think that the counsel should put any 
more questions in regard to that. 

Mr. Proctor. — Very well; I am perfectly ready to leave it right 
where it is. 

(. Do you remember aman named Ledson strung up? 

A. I think I remember it once — helped to, 

Y. He bit you, didn’t he? 
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A. No; not at that time, he didn’t. Another time he bit me. I 
couldn’t get treated for it at all by the doctor. 
ee You didn’t ? 


No. 
0. Well, you helped string him up once? 
Mes. 


‘ Who helped you? 

. Well, there were several officers. 

0. Who P 

4. Mr. Coughlin was one. I can’t name any of the rest. They 
came to my assistance. 

(. What did you string him up for? 

A. I can’t remember now. I had so much trouble with that man 
that I cannot remember what it was for. He was insolent all the time. 

Insolent to you?P 

A. Everybody. Mr. Gerrish, as well. 

4. You thought stringing up was good enough for him, didn’t you? 

As, Well; there was no necessity for his being insolent. 

neo) and you thought that stringing up was good enough for him, 
didn’t you? 

A. At that time stringing up was good enough for him; yes. 

(. How long did you keep him strung up ? 

A. Idon’t remember ; not very long. 

Q. How long? 

A. Well, I can’t remember. It was only a short time. I didn’t 
keep him up — 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Can’t you give the committee any idea as 
to how long it was; as to whether it was five or ten! minutes or half an 
hour P 

A. I think he fainted and we let him off. I can’t remember now. 
Mr. Gerrish was there in the office. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) That is the only man’s name that you can 
remember that ever fainted —any man that you ever strung up? 

A. Well, I remember him because I had so much trouble with him. 

@. Yes, but you don’t remember the name of any other man that 
fainted, do you? 

A. I might, if you reminded me of it. 

Q. Haven't you said that you didn’t remember the name of any other 
man that fainted ? 

A. This McHugh fainted away in the prison, I believe. 

Q. Well, he was a man who had trouble with you? 

Ai? eS; 

(@. And you were present at the time he was strung up? 

A. No. I happened to go in and see him strung up. 

@. Well, how did you happen to be there ? 

A. Well, my duty called me in there. I was very busy at that 
me 
), 


And he was the man that you told the officer to string up if he 
wanted to ? 

A. Yes; but I didn’t give that order as an order to him. I simply 
told him that because I knew if he wanted anybody strung up he would 
do it himself and not come to me. I didn’t have him strung up. 

(. Well, those are the only two men whose names you remember ? 

A. Remember about what? 

(). About their being strung up and fainting ? 

A. Oh, there were a number of them fainted. 

Y. (By the CHarrMAN.) How long was he strung up before he 
fainted ? 

A. WhoP 

(). Ledson? 
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I can’t remember now. 
Was he there half an hour ? 
No. 

Twenty minutes ? 

Oh, no. 

Fifteen minutes ? 

No. 

Five minutes ? 

Yes, perhaps ten minutes. 
Was he there ten minutes ? 
Yes, I think he was. 

And then fainted ? 

Well, I tell you, Mr. Chairman, the man was pretty well used 


up any way, and he was obstinate, and we had had a scuftle with him, 
and I can’t remember as to the exact time. He didn’t faint dead away. 
He became faint, and as I remember we lowered him on to his feet. 


0). 
of 
(). 


(By Ald. Lee.) You say you had a scuffle with him? 
Several times. 

Just before you strung him up ? 

Yes. 

You had to use considerable force ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was he cut ? 

No. 

Was he br nisad P 

No. 

Did he bleed at all? 

No. 

Was he kicked into submission before you strung him up. 
Well, he was strung up by force. 

Well, I asked you if he was kicked into submission before you 


strung him up ? 


A. 
(). 


Well, he wasn’t kicked into it; no. 
Was he pounded into it ? 

Well, there was one oflicer that pounded him on the feet. 
With what ? 

With the club. 

What did you strike him with ? 

I didn’t strike him with anything. 
Did you kick him ? 

No. 

The other officers did ? 

This one officer did. 

What is that pon name ? 


His name is ake that back. I don’t know the 


man well enough to name his name. 


A, 
(). 
him ? 
A. 


You think it was Folger ? 
Yes, or Forger. 
Didn’t you say that if he didn’t behave himself you would kill 


I don’t remember. 

You might have said so during the excitement ? 

Well, I was excited; considerably so. 

And you might have ‘said so under excitement ? 

Well, I don’t think I would say so, for I very seldom get so ex- 


cited that I don’ t remember a remark that I make. 


Q). 
re 


Do you say that you didn’t? 
Well, I don’t remember — no, I didn’t say so. 


(. Did any of the other officers in your hearing say anything of the 


kind ? 
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A. Well, there was considerable talk. It was a free fight between 
one man and several officers. 

(. There were several officers, you say ? 

A. Oh, three or four or five. 

. Well, you say Folger was one, and you were there yourself? 

ee Yes: 

(). And who were the others? 

A. Coughlin was another. 

(. And who was the other ? 

A. J can’t remember the others. 

(). Had they been on the island long? 

A. I don’t remember now. I don’t remember who they were. I 
think Mr. Rauch was one. 

(). What was his name? 

A. Rauch. . 

(). How do you spell that ? 

A. R-a-u-e-h. 

(. How many others were there ? 

A. Icould not say. 

(@. [suppose you were in the row pretty well ? 

A. Teuess so. I know that the man was down, and I was on him, 
and four or five other people were on top of me. I think I came out 
worse than the prisoner. 

Q. Well, you weren’t bruised, were you? 

A. I think not. 

Q. You had strength enough to string him up afterwards, didn’t 
you? 

A. I helped. 

(. And you say he bit you? 

A. Well, he bit me in the finger nails, but I think that the time Mr. 
Riley had reference to was after that. 

Y. That was at the time that you made the remark that if he didn’t 
behave himself you would kill him, wasn’t it ? 

A. Well, I don’t know that I made that remark. 

AY Well, was that remark made there? 

A. I never heard it. 

(. Do you remember the other officers beside Erskine, Folger, 
Coughlin, and Rauch ? 

A. No, sir. Perhaps that was all —that would be four. 

(. How big a man was Ledson? 

A. He was rather a short man, very stocky and strong. I couldn’t 
handle him, and two couldn’t handle him. It took three men to carry 
him down and put him in solitary one day. 

(). But four or five of you did manage to string him up? 

A, Yes, that night. 

0, °C By ein. Proctor.) These two men were strung up after the 
February riot was over ? 

A. What two men? 

(). Ledson and McHugh. 

A. No; McHugh was ‘Str ung up just after the riot, and Ledson, now 
that I remember, was strung up some time after the riot. 

(). ae you said before supper that you remembered two cases ? 

ASL GBs 


(. Well, this Ledson is a third. Did you have a hand in the other 
two? 


A. Yes. That was my duty there in the receiving oflice. I couldn’t 
help it. 

(. 1 understand. But do you know how many were strung up at 
the time of the riot? 

A. No, I have no idez 
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. You weren’t in it at that time? 
In what ? 
. Inthe stringing up? You said it was your duty afterwards ? 
. Well, I wasn’t in the stringing up then. It was my duty after- 
wards, because these men were taken out of the prison into the bath- 
room where the receiving officer is, and I was told to string him up, 
and I tried to. 

@. Well, did Ledson or McHugh, either one of them, ever make any 
accusation against you ? 

A. Ledson? Never. 

Q@. McHugh? 

A. I don’t know about that. I don’t know whether that accusation 
that you — 

Q. Oh, I don’t refer to that one, but another one ? 

A. No. At the time — 

e You have answered my question, sir. 

No, sir; I don’t know of any. 

a Didn’t they accuse you of being drunk on duty ? 

A. I never heard it; no, 

(. ‘That wasn’t the reason you strung them up ? 

A, They never were strung up for “that. I don’t know what you 
mean. 


hOKS 


Did you ever recommend a man by the name of Walker for a 
position at the island ? 


Hee 1 O83; °81r. 
(. And he got the position ? 
aa C8. 


@. And didn’t you give him a good many stockings and a good deal 
of tobacco after that? 

A. No, sir, | was sick with scarlet fever at that time. 

@. All the ‘time he was there ? 

A. No; but he didn’t have any tobacco and stockings except while | 
was sick. 

@. Well, how did he get them then ? 

A. Because he was in the receiving office temporarily. 

Q. Well, he got discharged, didn’t he ? 

os. /Y 68: 

(). Was that before the riot or afterwards ? 

A. Which riot? 

(. The February riot. 

A, Oh, that was long afterwards — while I was receiving officer. 
Mr. Gerrish didn’t blame me at all. I explained it all to him, and was 
exonerated, so far as Walker was concerned. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Are those officers, Folger, Coughlin, and 
Rauch, at the island now ? 

A. I believe that Folger or Forger, whatever his name _ is, is there 
now. 

. How about Coughlin ? 

A. He is not. 

@. And Mr. Rauch? 

A. He is not, I believe. 

(By the CHATRMAN. ) A great many questions have been asked 
you by both of the lawyers, and it has been rather hard work for the 
committee to get at all the testimony as they would like, and I would 
like to ask a few questions in regard to one of the riots which was 
spoken of. If my recollection serves me right, you said there were 
from 100 to 150 prisoners in the yard? Am I right? 

ATLAS > Sir 

Q. These prisoners, I understand you, were armed with clubs ? 

A. Baseball bats. 
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(. Baseball bats ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Each man had a baseball bat ? 

A. Well, | won’t say that every man had one, but there was a large 
number. The greater part—I should say 100 of them — had _ base- 
ball bats, and clubs the same as baseball bats. 

Q. Were they baseball bats, or were they clubs, or what were they ? 

A, ‘They were baseball bats. 

(). What were baseball bats doing there ? 

A. ‘They were stored in a shed that communicated from the yard. 

Q. For what purpose were they there on the island ? 

A, They were given out to the boys for recreation, and also to the 
prisoners of the House of Industry on certain holidays when they went 
out into the field and played ball; and they were for that purpose, as I 
understood it. 

Q. Then, I think that you said that one of the causes of the riot was 
the return of Dr. Jenks from Florida? 

A. Well, I didn’t say that that was the cause of the riot. 

Q. No, but if I understood you, you said that that was your opinion. 
Your answer was, I think, ‘*‘ general disorder previously and lack of 
discipline, and perhaps to Dr. Jenks’ getting back from Florida” ? 

iY es. 

Q. Will you please explain to the committee what the effect of Dr. 
Jenks’s getting back from Florida was, and what it had to do with the 
riot at Deer Island ? 

A. Well, Mr. Gerrish told me to get along —I don’t remember what 
his exact words were, but the substance was to get along with the men 
as well as I could, so as not to create any trouble while he was away ; to 
stave it off until the doctor got back. 

Q. Well, what is the committee to understand —that as soon as 
you learned that Dr. Jenks had returned you let the riot go on ? 

A. Well, that I— well, the riot certainly happened when _ Dr. 
Jenks — . 

Q. lam trying to connect the return of Dr. Jenks from Florida with 
the riot. If you can explain to the committee where the connection 
comes in, we would like it. 

A. Well, at the time I didn’t think much about it; but afterwards, 
thinking it over, I could see where Mr. Gerrish was afraid that this 
riot would occur. It had to come sooner or later; it couldn’t be helped. 
The discipline was in such a poor condition — in fact, there was no dis- 
cipline at al] —that it had to culminate in a riot or something. 

(. Do you think, then, that if Dr. Jenks had stayed in Florida two 
or three weeks longer, there would have been no riot during that 
time ? 

A. I honestly feel that there would not have been a riot until he 
came back. 

(). How was it learned that Dr. Jenks had returned from Florida? 
Did the prisoners know it? 

A. Well, no. I understood that he was to return ata certain time 
myself, and the prisoners have a faculty of knowing things before the 
officers do down there. 

(. Did the riot take place on the day that Dr. Jenks arrived in 
Boston ? 

A. Tean’t say. I think he got back Sunday night, and the riot hap- 
pened Tuesday morning. I won’t be certain about that, though. 

. Now, you say that one of the causes of the riot was lack of dis- 
cipline ? 

A. That was the principal cause. 

Q. Now, in what did the lack of discipline consist ? 

A. Well— 
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Q. Inthe discipline amongst the officers, or the discipline as regards 
the prisoners ? 

A. Well, first the discipline among the officers. 

@. Then, the discipline amongst the prisoners was all right, accord- 
ing to your idea? 

A. Well, it was as far as I noticed until a certain time. I wasn’t in 
a position to notice about the discipline up to a certain time. A person 
on night watch there, especially when | was there, wasn’t brought in 
contact with the prisoners the same as a day officer would be, and they 
didn’t know and didn’t understand the thing, really; but then, I was on 
the night watch a very short time. 

@. What was the largest number of prisoners they had there at 
Deer Island while you were there ? 
Well, I should say about the time of the riot — 
Well, how many ? 
Well, there was sometiing over 900, I believe. 
Weren’t there as many as L, 200 at any time while you were there ? 
No, not while I was there. 
You think there were 900 ? 
Yes, there were more than 900 — perhaps a thousand. 
Well, 1,000? 
There were over 900. 
Somewhere from 900 to 1,000 ? 
Yes, sir, —nearer 900, perhaps. 
These were male prisoners ? 
These were the men ; yes, sir. 
What was the smallest number that you have known to be 
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there ? 

A. Well, at one time it ran away down to 400. That was on ac- 
count of the first drunk law that was passed. 

(). How many officers have they on the island ? 

A. Well, they had about sixty instructors, teachers and officers. 

. And did I understand you to say that you considered that fifty 
cells would have been sufficient there in the House of Correction ? 

A. In the House of Industry, you mean? 

. Yes, in the House of Industry. 

A. Isaid that fifty cells would be a plenty providing the discipline 
was what it should be, and what I had understood it was in previous 

ears. 
‘ @. Then, you think it would have been possible to take one thou- 
sand men and put them in a House of Industry with:but fifty cells; that 
is to say, so that you could only lock up fifty out of the one thousand ? 

A. Well, there must be places — 

Q.. And that the officers there, numbering about sixty I think you 
said, would be perfectly safe, and that the force would be perfectly 
large enough to contend against that number, 1,000 prisoners ? 

A. Yes, sir; but of course you want places to offset the cells. You 
want two or three dormitories to offset the cells. 

. But, at the same time, if you have dormitories you have the 
men all loose, do you not? 


wy 4/28: 
Q. They are at large; not shut up ? 
Yes. 


(). They are loose in the dormitory ? 
Yes; I mean an open dormitory. 
(. ‘That is, a large room, with several beds in it ? 
7. web @:'-¥ 
(). And yet you think it would be perfectly safe to allow about 
950 men of the class of men that is down there to be in there loose with 
only about sixty officers on the whole island to look after them. 
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A. Well, they might have need of more officers. They never had 
enough officers there. 

(. How many more do you think they ought to have under those 
circumstances ? 

A. Well, you could pick out from 100 to 150 men there and put one 
night officer over them. I made that remark only to prove that I could 
pick out at the time of the riot from twenty-five to thirty men who were 
responsible, so far as the prisoners were concerned, for the riot, and 
that, if they were locked up all the other men might be slept anywhere 
—ina dormitory, or anywhere. 

(Y. Then, you still adhere to the opinion that fifty cells would be 
plenty for 1,000 prisoners ? 

A. Yes, in Deer Island, with the character of the men that go there. 

De Now, in regard to this punishment book which was spoken of. 
If ‘I understand the case corr ectly, there is a regular punishment book 
kept in which all the punishments are entered ? 

A. Yes, sir, in the main office. 

Q. And this book which you refer to which was kept, if I got the 
right idea, was a memorandum book which you kept officially for your 
own convenience ? 

A. Well, it was a book which was in the ane when I went there, 
and was tliere when I left. I considered it a memorandum book. 

Q. It was not the regular punishment book, so-called, of the insti- 
tutions ? 
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Q. It was a book that you might go to without going to some other 
part of the institution, we might | say, to find out when a man’s punish- 
ment ceased ? 

A. Yes. If the book was destroyed, you could get along without it 
just as well as not, but, at the same time, it was convenient. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) One question on that point: at the time of the 
riots there, were there more than twenty competent prison officials 
there to take care of those male prisoners ? 

A. What riot? At the time of the big riot ? 

(). At the time of the riot you spoke of. 

A. Ishould say that with very few exceptions most of the officers 
were competent. They were always ready and willing — 

(J. Yes, but I say were there more than twenty of them? 

A. More than twenty that were competent ? 

(). Competent prison officers ? 

A. Ohy yes, sir: 

Q. About how many were there? 

A. All of them, with a few exceptions. 

@. I don’t mean instructors, but competent prison officers. 

A. Well, all, with a few exceptions. I don’t know as I can name 
any now that were not really competent then, except the new officers. 
That was before the riot. 

(. What do you mean by ‘‘ with a few exceptions”? You have 
alread y sworn that at least fifty per cent. of them were substantially in- 
competent and drunk. 

A. Well, I know, but that was really after the riot. I know more 
about the island — 

(. Do you mean to say they began their drinking on the island, 
began after the riot because they became desperate ? (Laughter. ) 

A. No, they drank for years there, I understood; and then there 
were oflicers there that never took a drink that were not competent. 

(. Now, you had at least twenty months’ experience as a prison 
officer. Do you mean to say, asa full-grown man, that fifty cells are 
sutlicient to accommodate one thousand convicts in our modern prisons P 

A. Lam talking about Deer Island particularly. I don’t know about 
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any other institution, and I don’t want to; but at Deer Island I know 
that fifty cells would be a plenty if the discipline was what it might 
have been. 

Q. Well, that would mean in cases of trouble the putting of twenty 
into a cell? 

A. Well, I tried to explain why I made that remark. 

Q. Yes, but your explanation was one of the many explanations 
that never explain. ‘That was the trouble. 

A. Well, that is my fault entirely. I am incapable, then, of making 
it plain, then. 

@. Well, I will pass to another part of your testimony. You asked 
a little while ago if you might narrate the incident in regard to the 
bootblack, and “Mr. Proctor said no. You can tell the story now. 

A. Well, I had been sick for two or three days, and was weak. I 
was not in condition to go on duty as receiving officer, and I went into 
the main office and was ‘Sitting there. It seemed that the assistant clerk 
was up town, and I was there while the clerk went down to the boat. 
Mr. Gerrish came into the deputy’s office, which was connected with the 
main office. I was sitting there having my shoes shined by one of the 
runners, who happened to be, in this case, a little colored boy. The 
deputy was present, and we got into conversation about some jewelry 
that a prisoner had claimed he brought into the institution; and this 
prisoner was discharged while I was sick, and that was why the con- 
versation was brought up in that office. Well, during that conversation 
Mr. Gerrish told me that the books were not kept correctly, and I 
asserted that they were, and he attempted to go into detail somewhat, 
and I refused to — that is, I didn’t coincide with his opinion. I was 
keeping the books as they had been kept, and following out the regular 
work of the office ; and in his remarks he referred to this colored boy to 
back him up. I don’t remember the words he used, but he said they 
were kept so and so, and, says he, ‘‘Isn’t that so?” calling to the boy, 
calling him by name. That was one instance, 

(). (By the CHAIRMAN.) What was the boy’s name? 

A. J don’t remember his name. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEY.) Something has been said about the troubles 
that surrounded you there. Will you state whether your last and best 
promotion on the island was after those troubles ? 

A. What troubles, Mr. Riley ? 

@. Well, Mr. Proctor has called your attention to two or three 
instances. 

A, Well, he has enlarged upon the troubles that I had there. 

Gosek know he has ; but assuming them to be quite’ as large as he 
thinks ke were, was your last and best promotion after those 
troubles ? 

A. No, those troubles that he spoke about came because I — 

(). You don’t understand my question. 

4. Yes, I do. 

(Y. Were you promoted before the troubles or after ? 

A, Well, I never had any troubles. 

(. Well, I know; but assuming that you had them all, ina dream, 
did your promotion come afterwards or before ? 

A. Well, the most of them came after I was receiving oflicer. 

(@. Well, I will pass on to the lack of medical treatment. 

A. I never had any troubles. 

(. You were asked in regard to the way they treated persons who 
claimed to be sick, and about ordering them to be punished. In the first 
place, what was it that satisfied you that many of the men refused 
medical treatment and ordered to be punished were really in need of 
medical treatment and not shamming ? 

A. Well, they were well- behaved prisoners. One or two of them 
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had been detailed to places where there was no necessity for them to 
shirk their work — pretty good men. 

(. In other words, your knowledge of them and your experience 
with them satisfied you that they were not shamming ? 

A I didn’t believe they were shamming. 

@. And your judgment was that he was simply neglecting his 
duties ? 

A, Yes. It made trouble for us there in the receiving office 

(. Was there an officer down there named Avery ? 

Ae “Yes, Sir. 

(. Do you remember anything about him? Where was he an 
officer — in the House of Reformation ? 

A. Yes, sir; in the House of Reformation. 

(. Will you state to the committee what you know of the treatment 
of some of the boys under him? 

A. Well, I didn’t come in contact with him very much, but after I 
had been there one or two days I took a walk around the island to get 
the lay of the land, so to speak, and in going by some boys at work in 
the field with one officer over them —I afterwards learned that they 
were weeding — as I got by I heard some one shout out: ‘* Get along 
there, you Gag d—-d lazy, idle mucker.” I turned around, and I saw 
this officer start for the boy. The officer had a rattan in his hand, and 
he hit him once, and the boy went to work. The boy was standing up 
when [| saw him and the officer was starting for him. 

@. Who was the officer ? 

A. This Avery, I understood afterwards. 

Q. Is he there yet? 


oA el CS; Sit. 
(. That is the only instance you witnessed as to the treatment of the 
boys? 


A. Yes sir, that is all. 

@. Now, what do you know in reference to allowing the boys from 
both the Truant School and the House of Reformation to mingle with 
the adult convicts, male and female ? 

A. Well, I have seen the boys out at work in the field within hear- 
ing of the prisoners. I have seen one or two boys, one especially, a 
messenger there either from the Truant School or the House of Refor- 
mation, going at large on the island. 

Q: What do you know in regard to signals being given when 
strangers came to the island ? 

A. Well, they stopped that in my time. You mean the signals on 
the boat? 

@. Well, such signals as would warn the officers on the island that 
visitors were coming. 

A. Oh, we always knew when visitors were coming. 

(). How did you know that ? 

A. Oh, we were informed by some officer — by the superintendent 
or some one. 

(). And what was done ? 

A. Well, we spruced up considerably — more in other departments 
than in mine. 

(). Perhaps I didn’t make myself clear awhile ago when I spoke about 
your troubles. Something has been said about some trouble with 
McHugh? You remember “that, don’t you? 

A. Yes. I would like to explain about that. 

(). Well, listen to my question first. Was your promotion after that 
trouble or before ? 

A. It was after that. 

(@. Your promotion as what? 

A. As receiving officer. 
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(). And after that matter had been pretty thoroughly ventilated ? 

A. Oh, yes. I satisfied Mr. Gerrish there was nothing in it. 

@. What was it that you wanted to say ? 

. About McHugh? 

CP Pesy Sir: 

A. Well, simply this. That McHugh went out one day with a suit 
of clothes given him by the institution, and came back the following day 
in the afternoon. I was acting receiving officer, and as he walke ed off 
the plank I made the remark, ‘* 1 wonder where that suit of clothes is” 
to officer Nien. I took the men up to the institution and went through 
the usual course, bathing them and one thing and another. McHugh 
had asked permission to go out to the screens, and he came back and 
came to me directly and accused me of calling him —TI think it was a 
“«d——d bum.” I denied it and ordered him over to the seat. We was 
insolent, and I told him that if he didn’t get over there I should report 
him — ‘‘ stand him up” as we call it. He quieted down at the time, and 
afterwards came up to me in a very insulting way and threatened ‘* to 
do me up ” if he ever saw me outside. [ reported it to Mr. Gerrish, and 
he was immediately locked up. It seems that his story was that one of 
the prisoners, the boat gang, as we call them, standing in the shed 
waiting for the boat to come from Boston and go over to Long Island, 
had heard this remark and reported it to him. ‘That was all the 
authority that he had. I never could find out where it came from. I 
had the proof of another officer, if my word wasn’t good, who stood be- 
side me and heard what I did say. 

@. Was that what led to his punishment ? 

A. Yes; and I was blamed for the whole trouble of the riot. 

(. Now, in regard to the food served on the officers’ tables. What 
have you to say in regard to that ? 

A. Well, it was better in my time than previous. When I was on as 
night watch, I couldn’t eat food oftentimes that was put up for me at 
night. 

(J. What was the trouble ? 

A. I didn’t like the looks of it. 

@. Well, your taste may have been an epicurean one. Was it good, 
ordinary food ? 

A. Well, I didn’t consider that I should have to be educated very 
much in the things there. I heard the other officers complain also, and 
officers say that they found maggots in their food at the same time that 
I was on as night watch. 

ein regard to the stringing up of one of the men mentioned by you, 
if I understood your statement, » briefly told, itisthis: That you thought 
stringing up was good enough for him, and he thought biting was ood 
enough ‘for you, ‘and he indulged in it; and then. you went with the 
bitten finger to the doctor, and he thought the bite was about what you 
ought to have had and he didn’t treat you. Isthat right? (Laughter.) 

A. Well, I didn’t say all of that. 

Y. (By Ald. LEE.) I didn’t quite understand your answer to Mr. 
Riley about when the signals were discontinued at the island when any 
stranger was coming there ? 

A. Well, I thought he had reference to the signals on the boat when 
the commissioners were coming down. I knew more about it from 
what I had heard; but it was done during my time and it stopped when 
I was on as night watch. 

(J). Can you give me anywhere near the year that it stopped ? 

A. The signals on the boat? 

(@. Yes, when strangers were coming down; or any other signal? 
Do you know of any signals raised on the island to show that the com- 
missioners were coming ? 

A. Oh, no; they knew that they were coming always. 
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(. Butas to the signals for strangers ? 
A. ‘There were no signals about strangers. 
(). You knew of none? 


eNO SIT? 
Q. Not during your time? 
ab IND 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) [ would like to ask one further question. 
You say that this riot was staved off until Dr. Jenks got back from 
Florida. ? 

A. Yes, I say so. 

(). Had Dr. Newell been down to the island during Dr. Jenks’s 
absence ? 

A. Jecan’t remember whether he was or not. 

(. Don’t you know that he was ? 

A. No. [think very likely he was. I certainly should say that he 
was there during that time. 

(). Who told y you that that riot was to be staved off until Dr. Jenks got 
baek ? 

Well, I was told to, in my small way, help put it off until he got 
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Who told you that ? 
Mr. Gerrish. 
He asked you to defer it until Dr. Jenks had got back ? 
Well, in my small way. 
To assist ? 
Yes. | 
Did he ask you in those words ? 
I can’t remember the words. 
To put off the riot until after Dr. Jenks got back ? 
I think it was some remark similar to this — “To stave the 
trouble off until the doctor got back.” 
Q. Well, he didn’t say to stave off the “riot” until the doctor got 
back P 
A. Well, we were not sure that a riot was coming about. If we had 
been I shouldn’t have been there. You can bet on that. (Laughter.) I 
didn’t get paid for my pains down there. 
Q. (By Ald. LomAsney.) When did you go to the institution to 
work ? 
A. June 3, 1891. 
(. And when did you leave? 
A. Ithink it was February 17, 1893. 
(. Who recommended you for the position ? 
Mr. Ryerson. 
(). Who did you go to see in regard to employment ? 
I went down to the island and saw Mr. Gerrish. 
What did he require you to do? Did he require you to get any 
references ? 
I simply referred him to Mr. Ryerson. 
And he employed you? 
Yes, sir. 
How long after you were there did the first riot take place ? 
Sometime in October. 
Of what year? 
The same year — 189}. 
You say you were employed June 3d ? 
Yes, sir. 
How many men took part in that riot? 
Well, I should say about one hundred and — I can’t say. I didn’t 
see much in regard to that because I was confined in the office; but I 
did see one hundred and twenty-five men out there parading the yard 
with baseball bats. 
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Y. Who were the Commissioners of Public Institutions at that time ? 

A. Dr. Jenks, Dr. Newell, and Mr. Devlin. 

Q. Who were the Commissioners of Public Institutions when you 
were employed ? 

The same. 

0. The same commissioners ? 

Aste ase SITs 

). When was the next riot after the one in October ? 

A. I think it was the riot of February 2, 1892. 

@. Now, what was the condition of aff: tirs in the institution between 
October and February ? 

A. Well, it was miserable. 

alk Ine 

A. Miserable. ‘There was no discipline at all. It kept growing 
gradually worse. 

(). How long was Dr. Jenks down South at that time ? 

A. I think about a week or ten days. 

Q. A week or ten days. How long was it after he went away that 
the superintendent asked you to stave the thing off until he got back ? 

A. I should say it was about the middle of the time — about two or 
three days after that. I don’t know exactly when he went away. 

Q. Did he give any reason for asking you to do that? 

A. Well, no, —I didn’t think much of it at the time, but I have 
thought of it afterwar ds, and I have made up my own conclusions. 

Q. Well, how many riots occurred after that ? 

A. After the February riot ? 

OMY CSF -bite 

A. Up to what time? 

Q. Up to the time you left? 

A. Well, it was strike, strike, strike, all the time after that. 

(. For how long a period ? 

A. Until I left, and I guess ever since. 

(). And when did you leave? 

A. February 17 of 1893 — I think that is the exact date. 

(. About how many strikes were there between February, 1892, and 
r ebr uary, 1893? 

A. From when— may I ask you to repeat the date ? 

(. If I understood you correctly, you said that the first riot was in 
October, 1891, and the second was in February, 1892? 
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(. And that you left in February of 1893 ? 
Apt Yes: 


(. Now, lask you how many strikes there were in the institution 
So Feb. 2, 1892, when the big riot took place, and the time you 
eft ? 

A. Well, I should say fifty. 

(. And how many men were in the habit of taking part in those 
strikes ? 

A. Well, it eventually led to the whole number — in any one room. 

Q. Well, then, there were about fifty or 100 men taking part in 
uprisings in that institution once a week from February, 1892, to Feb- 
ruary, 1893 P 

A. Well, perhaps I put it a little high. 

Q. Well, we don’t want it high or low. We want the facts. 

A. Well, sometimes there were strikes every day. 

Q. Well, take it for the year— give us your best judgment on the 
year ? 

A. Well, I should say there were about fifty. 

Q. Fifty strikes? 

(Ane X68. 
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(. And about how many men were locked up in those strikes ? 

A. Very few men. There were very seldom any locked up. 

. Well, the institution was in a general uproar from February, 
1892, to February, 1893 ? 

A. Yes. The discipline began to fall off immediately after the 
riot; after Dr. Newell was removed, with the other officers. The dis- 
cipline was perfect then, especially while the police officers were there 
and as they dwindled off the discipline became lax again. 

(). What was the condition of the island after Dr. Newell was re- 
moved as compared with the discipline while he was there? 

A. Well, it was not any better— poorer, if anything. Of course, 
just previous to the great riot there was an uproar all the time. Nobody 
was punished, or anything. It was quite a while that way. and it was 
not as bad as that afterwards; but during the whole of the year that I 
was there, there were continual strikes. 

(. Did I understand you to say that the superintendent was in the 
habit of giving you and other men orders to supply certain things, and 
then afterwards to go to the parties who had charge of them and tell 
them not to hunor the requisition ? 

As) Yes) (sir: 

(). How many times did that occur ? 

A. Well, I can swear to once. I went to Mr. Gerrish about it. 

@. Well, what was the matter ? 

A. It was shoes. There were plenty of new shoes down there, I 
was informed. Mr. Gerrish told me to make out a requisition for what 
new shoes I wanted. I did so and went to him, and found him and got 
him to sign it. I sent it down there by another officer, and the instruc- 
tor there in the shoe-shop refused to fill it out. He filled it out in part, 
but refused to give me all I wanted, and always did. I never got a 
requisition from him for all [ asked for, and I never asked for any un- 
less I needed them very badly. He refused to fill the requisitions, and 
at times he would give me poorer shoes than those the men were wear- 
ing, and it held the receiving officers up to ridicule and made trouble. 
Men would refuse to go to work and would go to Mr. Gerrish or the 
deputy, and they would look the shoes over and send them in to me for 
new shoes, and I didn’t have them. 

(). Now, about the punishment book —is there a book kept in the 
institution where all the punishments are recorded ? 

A. There is a book in the main office where the punishments are 
recorded of the male prisoners. That is as far as I know about it. 

(). Well, who has charge of that book ? 

A. The deputy fills it in from a memorandum sent him by the re- 
ceiving officer. As aman is locked up, a memorandum is made out of 
the time he is locked up, for what he is to be punished, and the officer’s 
name who reported him for punishment; and that is copied on to a 
little book in the receiving office, and that memorandum is then sent to 
the deputy superintendent, and he copies it into the large punishment 
book. That is the punishment book of the institution. 

(). Well, when a man is reported he is sent to the receiving room? 

A. ‘To the bath-room. 

(J). Where you are? 

seg, SIP: 

And then who is the ee who designates what his punishment 
is to be? 

A. The deputy or the superintendent. . 

(). And then the deputy takes a memorandum from the receiving 
officer and writes it into a book ? 

A. Afterwards. If the man remains standing up — sometimes, 
instead of locking them up they keep them there standing up; and there 
is no record ever made of that. 
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@. Well, when a man’s bed is taken out ? 

A. Itis then reported to the front office. 

(. How often is that copy taken from the receiving room and sent 
to the main office ? 

A. Immediately when a man is locked up. 

(). A memorandum is sent by a messenger to the receiving office as 
soon as the man is locked up ? 

A. Unless something else interferes. The custom is to send it im- 
mediately if you can. 

(. When you string a man up, do you put that on the record ? 

A. Ldon’t. [can't : say whether it was put on the punishment book 
or not. 

(Y. Whose duty is it to send to the main office from the receiving 
office P 

A. I want to say, Mr. Lomasney, that in this memorandum book in 
the receiving office, if a man is strung up while his bed is out, a mem- 
orandum is made of it in the memorandum book, and a memorandum 
is sent to the deputy; and I suppose it goes on the punishment book 
the same as the other punishments. 

@. Well, if aman is ironed and strung up, is that made a special 
note of in the punishment book ? 

A. Isuppose itis. I never did except as the man was in a cell at 
the time, and was taken out and put back again. 

(). tow often were you inthe habit of taking men out of cells and 
stringing them up and putting them back again ? 

A. Well, that didn’t happen very often. 

). Well, how often ? 

A. Well, while I was receiving officer, perhaps, after the riot, it 
happened — well, I have named three different times. I don’t know as 
I know of any other times. 

(). Well, the three that you have named were all in solitary ? 

mae 1X 885 

(. And they were taken from solitary and brought out and strung 
up and then put back in solitary ? 

tic) 6S; Sif 

(). How long were they kept in solitary after they were strung up ? 

A. Ican’t say now. Three days was the regular time. 

(). Didn’t they often keep men in solitary longer than three days ? 

AOh, yes: 

(). What was the longest you ever knew a man to be kept in soli- 
tary while you were there ? 

A. There was one man there, this Morgan Foley, — well, he had his 
bed in though. He was confined to his cell. 

(. Well, take dark solitary ? 

A. Well, I can’t remember the man’s name, and I can’t remember 
much about it; but I remember of one man being in there about nine 
days. 

(). Never took him out at all? 

A. Oh, he was taken out at the end of every third day and given a 
bath, and ‘perh: ips given a walk in the yard. 

). Well, how often was he given the walk in the yard? 

A. Well, it would be at that time that they would be given to him. 

Q. Well, whe ¢@ him out of the cell and 
walking him around, and then putting fan right i in again ? 

A. He was taken out of the cell and given a bath and his undercloth- 
ing changed — his shirts and stockings — and then he might be given a 
walk. It was not a custom ora general rule to give a man a walk in 
the yard unless we had special or ‘ders to do it the third day. 


@. He was the same man that was strung up ? 
A. Who is that? 
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Q. ‘This man that you say was put in solitary ? 

A. And kept there nine days ? ; 

DS es, 

A. No, that is not the man that was strung up. 

Q. You can’t give the name of that man ? 

A.’ “No: 

@. And in your two years’ experience that is the longest case you 
remember of a man being in solitary — nine days ? 

AL any 88. 

Q. What did this man do ? 

A. Ihave forgotten. I don’t remember much about it. I wasn’t 
there. I was up town on leave of absence during the time. 

Q. How about the women ? 

A. I don’t know anything about the women. 

Q. Where didthey send the women to— to the same receiving room ? 


A. No, they had a different room. ‘They were punished differ ently. 
The deputy came into direct contact with the women. ‘They were 
reported to him by the matron. That is something that I really know 
nothing about. 

Q. Now, I want to know about that book. When you took a man 
out of solitary and strung him up, did you send a report right away to 
the main office ? 

A. Yes, sit’; a memorandum was made and sent. 

Q. Now, you spoke about an officer named Burnham, who came to 
you with the suggestion that a mannamed McHugh, a convict, be strung 
up, and that you 1 said to him, ‘‘ If you want to ‘do that, go ahead and 
do it.” 

Bees, 

(. You didn’t give that to him as an order? 

A. No. Thad no authority to. I want to say that he may not have 
intended to string him up then, but it looked like it, because when I went 
in there the next time, the man was strung up. 

(. How often did you have trouble with Mr. McHugh ? 
He was a very troublesome prisoner. 
How often was he locked up ? 
A number of times. 
Well, as near as you can tell ? 
Well, more than six times. 
In solitary ? 
Solitary and light, both. 
How often was he strung up ? 
Never except this time of the riot, that I know of. 
Where was he taken from? From solitary and strung up ? 
He was in light solitary. 
Was he in a dark cell before he was in a light one ? 
No, not at this time. He was confined to a light cell the day pre- 
vious to the riot, and remained in the same cell when the others were 
being driven in. 

Q. And then afterwards he was taken out and strung up ? 

A. A day or so after the riot. 

Q. What was he strung up that time for? 

A. Well, [thought — 

Q. Oh, give us what you saw. We don’t care what you thought. 

A. Well, so far as I know, he may have deserved it. 

@. Well, he was sent to the receiving office, and he was ordered to 
be strung up ? 

Ay No, the officers had the power then to punish any one that they 

wanted to. He was taken out of the cell and taken to a steam-pipe. 
These men were all strung up in the presence of all the prisoners con- 
fined on the north side of the prison. 


° . . 
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(Q. He was strung up in the corridor ? 

A. What we call the platform ; yes, sir. 

Q. He wasn’t brought to the receiving room ? 

eNOS BIT, 

Q. What were you doing in the corridor ? 

A. Ihad the overseeing “of the sleeping of the men, and at that time I 
had great difficulty in placing my men. I didn’t cet a true record of 
them, and it kept me busy a day < or two getting it. 

Q. What officers acted cowardly down there in the presence of the 
prisoners ? 

A. Well, there was one officer in particular. 

Q. Who was he? 

A. His name was Ramsdell. 

@. Is that the Ramsdell that used to be an officer in the State 
Prison ? 

A. {don’t know. I understood he was on the police force here. 

(). How old a man is he ? 

A, About forty years, I should say. 

(. How long since he has been on the police force here ? 

A. I don’t know. He has been down to the island some time. 

Q. Who else acted cowardly ? 

A. Well, I don’tknow as I can name —the officers were incompe- 
tent. They were going and coming so that they didn’t know their 
duties. 

Q. Now, can you give us the names of any others that acted 
cowardly ? 

A. I don’t know as I can name any others. 

Q. What did Ramsdell do ? 

A. Well, at one time we had trouble in Loafers’ Hall. The hall 
was crowded with prisoners. There was trouble in there and Ramsdell 
was in there on duty, and as we officers went in to help quell the 
trouble I saw him sneak out of one of the doors. 

@. Was the superintendent with you? 

A. No, not at that time. I think he was a little later. 

Was the deputy ? 

I can’t say now. 

Well, did he turn up until the row was over? 

I don’t know when he turned up. 

Ramsdeli, I mean ? 

I didn’t see him turn up. I was pretty busy. 

You say he sneaked off ? 

Yes; out of the place. 

When was the next time you saw him acting cowardly ? 

Well, his whole conduct in the sewing-room was cowardly, es- 
pecially one time. There was trouble up there and we went up there, 
and when we got up there he went out of the room as quickly as he 
could, and said “that he was hurt; and from the deputy I was informed 
he merely had a little scratch from a pair of scissors that were thrown 
at him. 

Q. And he got out of the way ? 

A. Well, that was after the row; but he got out of the way as 
quickly as he could. 

Q. Yousaid something about aman named Bredell being strung up ? 

A. Repeatedly. 

). Do you remember the day he was strung up ? 

A. Well, it was some time after the riot, in : the evening. 

Q. Was that on account of something that occurred in the riot ? 

A. No, he was locked up for something else in dark solitary, and he 
made a racket, and he was taken out and strung up. 

Q. How long had he been in solitary ? 


SE hOROROKORS 
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A. I can’t say, but I think only a day. I think it was after the 
first day. 

Q. You said something about his being insane ? 

A. Not Ledson. 

Q. No, Iam not talking about Ledson, but Bredell, or something of 
that kind ? 

A. Oh, I guess all along there I have been talking about Ledson. 

Q. Well, Iam talking about Bredell. Now, Bredell was locked up 
the day you saw him strung-up ? 

A. He was driven into the prison with the others, and was taken out 
in the afternoon after the riot and strung up in the corner of the prison 
— what we call the platform. 

Q. That is the man that you said was insane ? 

AS Yes; isin) 

@. Was he ever held under observation there ? 

A. By the doctor ? 

Q. Yes; certainly. 

A. Icouldn’t say. 

Q. Did you ever tell any one that you thought he was insane ? 

A. Well, I talked about it among the officers in the receiving office, 
and we came to the conclusion that he was. 

Q. How often was he punished there ? 

A. He had a long sentence, and he was punished numbers of times. 

Q. How many times during your term was he in solitary — dark 
solitary, I mean? 

A. Qh, I don’t know as I can remember. 

QY. He wasin dark solitary ? 

A. Yes, once or twice. 

QY. How often was he in light solitary ? 

A. Well, I don’t know. ‘I couldn’t say now. 

Q. Was it common talk among the officers that he was an insane 
man ? 

A. Well, they used the word ‘‘nutty.” I didn’t think he was re- 
sponsible. 

Q. Did the superintendent or any of the officers ever place him 
under observation ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Is he down there now? 

A. I don’t know. I think not. 

@. You don't know whether he is or not ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You don’t know whether he is or not ? 

\A, Nowisizi 

Q. How long before the riot in February did you see any of the 
commissioners on the island ? 

A. See any of them ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Before the riot of February 2d ? 

@. Before the riot of 1892 ? 

A. I used to see them repeatedly, almost every day. 

@. They were in the habit of visiting the island every day ? 

Ace es: 

Q. Now, how many ex-prisoners were at work on the sewer? 

A. Well, nota large number. Perhaps three or four at a time — I 
don’t know but one or two. They were hired as soon as they got out, 
some of them. 

@. And they didn’t come up to town at all? They went right to 
work on the sewer ? 

A. No, they went up to town, I think, in every instance. 

Q. You spoke about their sending shoes away. How often did that 
occur in that institution ? 
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A. I don’t know about that. I understood, being in the receiving 
office, that the shoes were sent to the other institutions. 

@. What other institutions ? 

A. Long Island. 

Q. Were any other articles ever sent away from the island to any 
person ? 

Gono LOtany individual or institution ? 

Q. ‘To any individual, yes. 

A. Oh, there was ice and milk — but that is something I really 
don’t know much about. 

@. Do you know whether or not, during your term, there was any 
man in the hospital who died from receiving the wrong medicine ? 

AS NO; sir: 

@. No talk of that kind around the institution ? 

Ar No;y sir; 

Q. The time that Ledson was strung up, did the superintendent give 
the order ? 

A. Yes, sir, he was there in the receiving office. 

Q. Now, wasn't it the custom there among the officers when they had 
a man in char ge, after they got him under control, to beat him pretty 
bard ? 

A. Well, it was this time particularly. That is why I spoke about 
that man clubbing this man. 

@. You say he struck him on the feet. How do you know he didn’t 
strike him on the head ? 

A. Because I had hold of him by his throat. That is how he hap- 
pened to bite me. 

@. How many men did you see clubbed after they were in control 
under officers ? How many prisoners did you see clubbed when they 
were pee control when they were put in solitary by the officers ? 

A. I don’t remember of any except as they were driven into the 
prison on the day of the riot. 

Q. And you say that Ledson was strung up and kept strung up in the 
superintendent’s presence and by his orders ? 

sie) OS,: Sir. 

@. (By Ald Ler.) Where was this Ramsdell that you spoke of. I 
understood you to say that he was struck with a pair of scissors. 

A. They had some trouble in the sewing-room, and there was a bell 
connected with the receiving office from ther e, and whenever there was 
trouble they pulled this bell ; and whenever the bell was rung it was 
the duty of the receiving officer to go up and see what the tr ouble was, 
and to help take out the man who was making the trouble. I went up- 
stairs, and as I opened the door, there was a pair of scissors fell at my 
feet. One of the prisoners had Mr. FitzGibbons, the instructor, down, 
and I went over to help him, for I saw a very long pair of tailor’ : 
shears right within the reach of the prisoner. “I secured the scissors 
and took the man off, and I heard Ramsdell say, ‘‘Oh, Iam cut, I am 
cut! I must go right over to my room,” and he ran right out without 
being reliev ed at all. Of course I was there, but he didn’t know there 
was anybody there to relieve him. 

@. Well, was he cut ? 

A. Well, I was going on to say that he went to his room, cand the 
deputy, supposing that he was injured badly, followed him and found 
that the scissors had just made a scratch, just a scratch which drew a 
very little blood. Finally he went over on duty. 

@%. But he was struck with the scissors ? 

A. Isuppose he was; I couldn’t say. The scissors fell right at my 
feet as I entered the door. 

(%. Did you ever, as receiving officer, receive any orders from Mr. 
Gerrish to send shoes to any other institutions while you were there ? 
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A. No; that wouldn’t come in my line. 

Q.0 you know of any being sent from the island ? 

A. J understood that all the shoes were made there and sent to the 
other institutions. 

Q. And they were sent to the other institutions, you say ? 

A. Yes, sir; brogans, I believe. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMasney.) Do you remember any boy during your 
term on the island being beat in the House of Reformation and being 
sent over to the hospital for treatment all cut up ? 

A. No,sir. I heard of so many cases, I don’t know of any. 

Q. Iasked you what you knew. 

A. I don’t know of any. 

@. Did you ever happen to be in the habit of being in the hospital 
when Dr. Roche made the examination of the men ? 

A. No; my duties didn’t call me there excepting once in a while. 

. (By Ald. SANrorpD.) Mr. Erskine, did you ever have occasion 
to club Mr. McHugh ? 

A. No, sir, I never clubbed any man there. 


Adjourned, on motion of Ald. Sanford, at 9.54 P.M., to meet on 
Friday, June 22, at four o’clock P.M. 
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TWENTY-SECOND HEARING. 


FRIDAY, June 22, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at four o’clock P.M., Chairman Hallstram 
presiding and all the members present. 

Mr. Riley stated, at the opening of the hearing, that he expected to 
put on ex-commissioner Charles J. Prescott as a witness; that Mr. 
Prescott was confined to his home by sickness, and that he had sent a 
carriage to Mr. Prescott’s residence with instructions to bring him to 
the hall if it were a possible thing. After waiting awhile, Mr. “Prescott 
not putting in an appearance, Mr. Riley said that he would put Mr. 
Roland ©. Lincoln on the stand. 


ROLAND C. LINCOLN. — Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Rivey.) Your name is Roland C. Lincoln? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And you live here in Boston ? 

. My residence is at Manchester-by-the-sea. 

@. Yes, but you live a part of the year here? 

A. Yes, sir; a part of the year here. [am a taxpayer here. 

(. Your residence is in Manchester, is it ? 

A. That is my legal residence. 

(. Buta part of the time you spend in Boston ? 

A. A part of the time I spend in Boston. 

(). And you are a member of the Suffolk bar ? 

HL am. 

@. Now, Mr. Lincoln, have you attended all the hearings in this 
matter ? 

et DAVO! 

(. And before the hearings began, did you give any or much atten- 
tion to the institutions now under investigation ? 

A. Ihave visited them. 

(. In view of what you know, will you state to this committee any 
facts within your knowledge pertaining to the institutions on Long 
and Rainsford Islands ? 

A. I will speak with reference to the first visit that I made this 
year, on March &th— Thursday, March 8. On page 48 of the testimony 
Mrs. Lincoln, who was present with me on that visit, was asked 
whether the soup was not particularly good on that occasion. I saw 
the soup. I went down into the kitchen and also saw it served. I was 
there at dinner that day. The soup that day was particularly good. 
The day before, between the hours of ten and eleven in the morning, 
Mrs. Lincoln went to get a pass for Mr. Brandeis, for myself, and for 
herself. We were asked— Mrs. Lincoln was asked —upon the stand 
whether, inasmuch as the telephone was out of order, that soup wasn’t 
the usual thing. or words to that effect. I wish to testify that our com- 
ing was per fectly well known, that the commissioners were down on the 
day before, in the evening, and one of them early in the morning, on 
the morning boat of the day on which we went. So that the question 
of the telephone — 

Mr. Prooror. —I assume that Mr. Lincoln is not now testifying to 
facts within his personal knowledge. This is all hearsay. 

Mr. Ritey. —Go on, Mr. Lincoln. ) 
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Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me just a moment. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritzey.) Goon. 

A. I was told that by Commissioner Pilsbury myself down at the 
island. You may call it hearsay, if you like. It is correct information. 

Mr. Procror. — I don’t question that. 

Mr. Rivey. — It came from headquarters. 

The Wirness. — I can testify also, asa matter of fact, that the manner 
in which the soup was shown should have been sufficient to satisfy any 
one that the soup was particularly good on the day of our coming. | 
would say, also, that that day we were there the next arrival was the 
seven dozen arm-chairs. 

Q. Yes, but before getting to the arm-chairs, did you hear any com- 
plaints from the inmates in reference to the soup? 

A. No, not with reference to the soup, but I heard some complaints 
with reference to the dinner of the day before. 

(). From the inmates ? 

A. Yes, sir; from the inmates — volunteered. They told me that 
the dinner of the day before was thrown away to the pigs. 

(). Now about the arm-chairs. 

A. A good many questions have been asked regarding the arm- 
chairs for the men in the infirmary. They had been asked for again 
and again. They arrived on that day. The question has been asked as 
to who saw them when they arrived. I saw them. I went down to the 
wharf and counted them in a general way, and was informed by Mr. 
Pilsbury, who was there, that there were seven dozen sent that day, 
and I went.up to the infirmary and saw them delivered, so there were 
seven dozen that day. ‘Then questions have been asked in regard to the 
graveyard. I will say that incidentally I visited the graveyard, such as 
it was, and that the condition of it was such as I have heard it described 
here, the same as I should describe it myself, that is, a neglected piece 
of land with rough gravel and stone, with four or five — well, I didn’t 
count the number of open graves, but ina general way I would say there 
were four, five, or six— more than three and perhaps less than six — 
already opened. There were little wooden crosses or marks upon them, 
stuck in unevenly, and that is all there was for a graveyard. Another 
question asked of Mrs. Lincoln was about the cellar. Mr. Curtis asked 
Mrs. Lincoln particularly whether she saw the cellar that was dug there, 
and the point seemed to be made that she could see the specks on a sheet 
but couldn’t see that cellar. Now, I wish to say that there was no cellar 
there, and that none was intended. 

(). And that is why she couldn't see it ? 

A. That is why. There was some little digging there to a small 
depth, and that was all, and there was no apparent intention to have a 
eellar. This digging was some little distance from the building, and 
any one might 0 “there time and time again and not see it. The digging 
was for the distance of but two or three feet, and if any one was Wwalk- 
ing about the place and was sufficiently alert he might possibly see it. 
But I wish to say that the digging was for little ‘foundation- -posts to 
support an addition. I wish to correct the idea that not seeing the cellar 
there showed a want of intelligence on her part. 

Y. What is the addition you are speaking of ? 

A. I am speaking of the addition to the hospital, the wing to the 
hospital. 

. You refer to the hospital on Long Island ? 

A. Long Island. Mrs. Lincoln was “also asked with regard to that 
unconnected pump. Being a little interested in water- works myself I 
looked at the pumps, and I can now state to the committee what really 
existed. 

(). You are on a water board ? 

A. Yes, sir; I am. There were two pumps there—one a No. 5 
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Knowles pump. That is the one that the attorney who was cross-ex- 
amining Mrs. Lincoln asked a good deal about. That was a No. 5 
Knowles pump, and was for the purpose of forcing water from the city 
main, when there was city water there, over to the hospital. It is in 
the basement of the institution building and was not for fire purposes at 
all, and it was misleading to ask that question. Now, the other pump 
there was a pump wholly unconnected which had been there for a long 
time. ‘That wasn’t painted, but was put upon the stone just as it was 
delivered. I was down there afterwards, on April 17, after the in- 
quiries in regard to that pump, and I found the pump had been painted, 
had been decorated with white flowers, had been connected and was 
then, as far as I could see, in operative condition. It was connected. 
I don’t know whether any water was ever forced through it, but the first 
time it was unconnected and had been unconnected for a long time at the 
time it was seen, and that was the supposed fire-pump. .Now, when I 
went down there on April 17th, Mrs. Lincoln and I went together, and 
here I wish to speak of the gongs. Mrs. Lincoln was asked on cross- 
examination — you will find it on pages 87 and 88 —that she would be 
surprised to know that there was a fire-gong down there. That was 
misleading, because as a matter of fact any one must have known that 
there was no fire-gong there at the time that question was asked. There 
are two bells there, not placed there for fire purposes at all. One of 
them is four inches in diameter, one which stands near the entrance, 
or which stood at that time,-and probably does now, near the entrance 
to one of the wards in the hospital, which is for the purpose of sum- 
moning nurses and attendants. ‘That is four inches in diameter. An- 
other, eight inches in diameter, also on the first floor, is in the institu- 
tion building near the dining-room, and is for the purpose of summoning 
them to their meals. So that there was no fire- gong there whatever 
at the time and no gong intended for fire purposes. There were 
samples of tea shown here, also. On April 17, I went down into the 
kitchen and was shown the tea. I would like to tell the committee 
what the tea was. There was a large cauldron there containing 80 
gallons. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Are you telling us now from what you know 
personally, from what you saw ? 

A. I saw it and from what the cook told me I should infer that 
that was right. [ wil) call it that. I will say it was an eighty-gallon 
kettle. Into that was placed a little bag of tea. I should say from my 
own judgement that the statement made to me was correct, that it con- 
tained three pounds of tea to eighty gallons of water, and it was being 
boiled very much as you would ‘poil clothes, with a long stick poking it. 

Q. Stirring up the bag ? 

A. Stirring up the bac. That was the tea. I speak of that because 
we were the means of introducing a sample of tea here. Some ques- 
tions have been asked, also, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the sink. 
I refer now to the sink in whieh the puddings were said to have been 
mixed. I merely wish to say that that was a sink used for.that pur- 
pose, and that it was not made, as one question which was put in 
regard to it might imply, for the purpose of mixing puddings. It was 
made for the usual purposes of a sink, having a waste- -pipe going down 
underneath. 

Q. ‘That you saw yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. LEE.) Youare referring now to the sink which has been 
previously testified to ? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. How many sinks were there in the place where that was? 

A. ‘That stood alone by itself. 

@. No other in connection with it? 
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No, it stood right apart by itself in that room, stood out in the 


What was the sink made of ? 

Wood. 

None the other side of the room ? 

None the other side of the room. 

None right by it? ' 

No, sir. 

You are positive of that ? 

None when I saw it. 

That was the 17th of April ? 

Yes, sir: and the trap was at the farther end of the sink, just by 
the passage- way. Mr. Hale was asked as to what hospitals had training 
schools. ‘This is a little desultory, but I noted these things from reading 
the testimony over. IJ would like to answer in regard to that, as the com- 
mittee were unable to get sufficient information, that the Car ney Hospital, 

the Lying-in Ho§pital, “the City Hospital, the Massachusetts Hospital, the 
New England Hospital for Women and Children, and the Children’s Hos- 
pital, all have schools for training nurses. One other thing I would like to 
speak of, which happened in the town of Manchester, with reference to 
something that has been referred to here — that is, with regard to spend- 
thrift pensioners. Some question has been raised as to whether the 
money they receive as pensions can be prevented from being used by 
them, if they are paupers, for squandering, etc. I may simply say that 
that thing was done in Manchester. I happened to suggest it. ‘There 
was a certain pauper there who was getting a United States pension and 
spending it in drink. The selectmen went to the probate court and one 
of them got appointed guardian of that man as a spendthrift, and as 
guar dian receives the money. It was done and no objection made. I 
believe that is all I think of stating at my own instance, unless you have 
questions to ask me. 

@. (By Ald. Len.) Mr. Lincoln, in the case you just related here, 
supposing the man came to the city and got his pension and retained it, 
would it be in the power then of the selectmen to have gone to the pro- 
bate court and to have asked to have a guardian appointed over him ? 

A. If he had retained it? 

@. If he had retained it, and not wasted it? 

A. If he were not a spendthrift? The question for the court to 
decide would be whether he was a spendthrift or not. 

Q. Well, if he retained his money and you had no knowledge of 
what he did with it, could you have gone to the court then and “have 
got the guardian appointed ' iy 

A. Tshould want to know more facts than that, Mr. Lee. I shouldn’t 
want to answer such a question upon the statement of one fact. ‘The 
court would pass upon all the questions entering into the case. That 
might be one of many. 

@. Do you know whether it is the custom of the commissioners to 
go down mornings or not — a general rule— that some one of them, as 
a general rule, goes down every morning in the week? Do you know 
whether that has been their custom ? 

A. I can only say from hearsay, what I have been told, if you wish 
to know. I have been told that they do 

. Then it wasn’t an unusual occurence ? 

A. Oh, how long it has been so I don’t know. 

@. ‘Phen you didn’t think it was an unusual occurrence for the com- 
missioner to go down in the morning of the day on which you went 
down in the afternoon ? 

A. I thought the visit was made with reference to the fact that we 
were going down, undoubtedly. 

Q. “But that was only a thought ? 
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You asked me if I thought ? 
You thought so ? 
Yes, sir; I thought so. 


PA De 


Oross-Hxamination. 


@. (By Mr. Curtis.) You are an expert on pumps, are you ? 

A. Oh, no, I don’t claim to be an expert. 

Q. Didn't you state that you knew all about pumps from your ex- 
perience on the water board of the town of Manchester ? 

A. No, I didn’t state that I knew all about pumps. 

(). How was it about that? 

A. Isaid I knew something about pumps, I think. | won’t say the 
precise words. 

What kind of a pump was that small pump ? 

You stated that it was a No. 5 Knowles pump. 

Have I testified ? 

You have. 

Have I been on the witness stand ? 

You have testified. 

You say I have testified ? 

Yes — not under oath. 

And I testified that it was an old pump, did I? 

I think you did. 

What kind of a pump is it ? 

I think: you said a No. 5 Knowles pump. 

You think I said so. What kind of a pump is it, I ask ? 
The engineer down there told me it was a No. 5 Knowles pump. 
Didn't you look to see what kind of a pump it was? 

No. 

Didn’t you read what Officer Egan said ? 

I think he, called it a Knowles pump. 

Or a Blake? 

I think he said a Knowles. ‘There is little difference, however, 
between a Knowles and a Blake pump. 

Q. Well, you went down to find out and didn’t find out what it was ?P 

MeN o, I didn’t go down to find out. ‘That is your testimony. 

Q. Now, how will you have it — what kind of a pump is it ? 

a EAL) Ag ell, I will leave it that I was told down there that it was a 
Knowles pump. 

(@. And you didn’t look on it to see what the brand was ? 

A. That has nothing to do with the case. 

Q. Well, you didn’t ? 

A. No, I didn’t look to see what the brand was. I have no doubt it 
was a No. 5 Knowles pump. You said so. 

@. Well, did you read in Mr. Egan’s estimony what he states — 
that he wants to correct his statement that it is a Knowles pump and 
make it that it is a Blake pump ? 

A. Did he say so? Well, perhaps the engineer would like to know 
that fact, too. 

(. Egan calls it a Blake pump, doesn’t he ? 

A. Well, I ought to say that there is very little difference between 
them. ‘The two companies are consolidated, and the two pumps stand 
side by side in their office. 

@. Now that we have got the pattern of the pump and the name of 
the pump fixed — 

Am Yes. 

@. Will you tell us whether you ascertained whether or not, on the 
date of Mrs. Lincoln’s cross-examination, that pump was connected 
with a hose for fire purposes ? 
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A. No, I did not. 

Aine Soh did you inquire ? 

A. No, I didn’t inquire between my two visits. On the first visit, 
which wason March 8. it was not connected ; on my second visit, on 
April 17, it was connected. 

. The small pump ? 

A. Oh, the small pump I guess was connected all the time. I have 
no reason to doubt that. 

@. Now, Mr. Lincoln, wasn't my question to Mrs. Lincoln, ‘* Don’t 
you know that small pump ”—speaking of the Blake pump— ‘ was 
connected for fire purposes?” Wasn’t that my question to Mrs. Lin- 
coln about the pump ? 

A. Oh. I won't be positive about that. I don’t object to your 
adding that it was connected, but to your adding the phrase ‘for fire 
purposes.” 

(. Do you know it wasn’t connected for fire purposes at the time I 
asked the question ? 

A. Ihave every reason to believe so, from the fact that when I was 
down there the engineer told me, and he would have no reason to mis- 
lead me. He didn’t know why I was asking. He told me it was for 
the purpose of forcing water over to the hospital. 

Q. Now, what day were you down there ? 

A. March 8 J think it was —I made a memorandum, to make sure 
— Thursday, March 8. 

Q. Isuggest that you go down there and ask the engineer once more 
if on March 8 that pump was not connected for fire purposes. Try it 
once more. 

A. Well, Lcan conceive why | might geta different answer from him. 

@. I understood you to say that the en gineer was worthy of belief ? 

A. Isaid I had no reason whatever to doubt his word. “I didn’t give 
an opinion. 

@. Would you have reason to doubt his word now ? 

A. JT don’t know. Ihave no opinion as to his veracity. I have no 
knowledge of his veracity, only at the time I had no reason to question 
it, because, as I said, he didn’t know what I was there for. But he 
would know if I came again. 

Q. On April 17th you say the pump was connected for fire-purposes 
and that the fire apparatus was in good working order ? 

aA. I don’t know whether it was in good working order or not. I 
found the pump connected. and new hose. 

@. Did you look around and see standpipes put up ? 

A. Yes, sir; there were standpipes put up, and hose there. 

Q. Now, from your knowledge of fire-pumps, how large a stream 
would a No. 5 Blake pump throw, and how far would it throw the 
stream ? 

I don’t know. 

You don’t? 

No. 

Wouldn’t it throw it over that building ? 

Oh, I don’t know. 

You couldn’t say it wouldn’t ? 

I can only say I don’t know. 

Now, in relation to this fire-gong, you say it is an 8-inch gong, 
don't you, on the lower floor of the main building ? 

By Vesisir 

(). And can you hear that gong all over the building ? 

A. 1 don’t know, but fire- cones are not generally ‘put on the base- 
ment, on the lower floor, without any connection to pull them, to alarm 
people upstairs. That is not the way I was ordered to put them ina 
building I was interested in some time ago. 
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@. How are they usually put in? 
A. I think they are usually put in where people sleep. 
@ Did you ever see them put in? 
Yes, sir; in the Mariners’ House. I was ordered to put them in 


Q. Every floor? 

A. Alternate floors.’ It is a five-story building. 

(. ‘Then the people on the second story would depend on the gong 
on the lower floor ? 

A. No, sir; there is no gong on the lower floor. 

@. ‘Then the people in the third story depend on the gong in the 
second story ? 

A. They hear the gongs both on the second and fourth, and therefore 
get a very good alarm. 

(. You say here as afact that you could not hear the eight-inch gong 
all over that building ? 

A. I don't know. My point was that it wasn’t put there for fire 
purposes. 

@. How did you find that out ? 

A, Several people told me so. Dr. Parker told me so. 

@. Who else? 

A. I guess there is no doubt of that. 

(J. Was he there when it was put there ? 

A. Idon’t know. He knows, probably. Well, I don’t know as to 
that — I don’t know when it was put there. 

@. You.know he has only been there a year, don’t you ? 

A. He so testified. I know from his own testimony only. 

Y. Lsuppose if that gone were put there to call people to supper 
and it could be heard all over the building in the middle of the night it 
could be used as a fire-gong, too, couldn’t it ? 

A. Well— 

@. It would alarm the people, wouldn’t it? That is the object of a 
fire-gong ? 

A. Oh, the fact is that it is not a fire-gong in any way or shape, and 
it is sufficient testimony that it was not considered by the engineer a 
fire-gong, and everybody knows it was not a fire-gong. There might be 
enough men there to yell and to disturb the inmates, ‘put that has noth- 
ing to do with there being a fire-gong. 

The stenographer repeated the question — ‘I suppose if that gong 
were put there to call people to supper and it could be heard all “over 
the building in the middle of the night, it could be used as a fire-gong, 
too, couldn't it ?” 

A Well, I will answer to that, that the supposition that it could be 
heard all over the building at night i is a gratuitous one. Nobody knows 
whether it could be or not; the fact is that it is not a fire- gong. 

Q. Well, assuming’ that to be true — if desired I will frame my 
question as a hypothetical question. 

ao Very well. 

(. Assuming that that gong could be heard all over the house. 

ee 89. 

@. Wouldn’t it answer every purpose of a fire-gong ? 

A. And assuming that there was a man there to. pull it in case of 


@. Yes. 
A. What time, day or night? 
Assuming that there was a man to pull the gong, I ask you what 

do you say ? 

A. Well, assuming that it could be heard, that it was used as a fire- 
gong and that it was a fire-gong, it served the purpose of a fire-gong. 

Q. Do Lunderstand you to say that it could not be heard all over 
the building ? 
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A. No, I have not said so. It was eight inches in diameter. I 
testified in regard to the size. 

(). You measured it ? 

A. Yes, sir; I had a rule in my pocket and I measured it. Of 
course, the committee can judge. 

. I understand —the committee judges of all the evidence in- 
troduced. 

A. Yes, sir; and in regard to this gong I wanted to testify that it 
was eight inches in diameter, and where it stands, that the committee 
may know. 

(. Now, how much water was there in this kettle that you spoke of ? 

A. It was full— eighty gallons? 

(. And you know that it holds eighty gallons. 

A. Iwas told so. 

Q. Now, what would be the proper amount of tea per gallon of 
water ? 

A. Well, a good deal more than three pounds to eighty gallons. 

Q. How much? 

A. Idon’t know. I know how the tea looked, and I tasted it, and 
it was like weak tannic acid. 

(). What are these hospitals that have training schools. 

A,.- ‘The Carney. 

Q@. Have you ever been there? 

ALN CS: 

(). What is the next one? 

A. The Lying-in Hospital. 

@. The next? 

A. The City Hospita!}. 

@.' Have you been there ? 

4. Yes. The Massachusetts Hospital, and I have been there. The 
New England Wospital for Women and Children, I have been there ; 
the Children’s s Hospital — I was once a director of that hospital, and I 
have been there. 

@. Now, Mr. Lincoln you have been to all these hospitals and are 
pretty familiar with them, aren’t you ? 

A. No, only the Children’s. 

(@. Been to them a good many times —how many years ? 

A. And their reports all state, in regard to training schools, Mr. Cur- 
tis, —I guess there is no doubt. Their reports so state, and they are 
credible. 

@. How many years has the Carney Hospital been established ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. More than a year? 

A. I don’t know, but I think I can say it is much more than that, 
because I was there some years ago. 

@. You have been going there 10 or 12 years or more ? 

Me sel ves +1 believe it is quite an old institution, 1 don’t know 
how old. 

Q. And the Lying-in Hospital has been established for a number of 
years. 

A. Qh, yes, sir, recently enlarged. 

(. And‘the New England Hospital for W omen and Children for 
several years? 

fae UY, CRY 

(). That is the one out in Jamaica Plain ? 

A. Yes, sir; out in Jamaica Plain. I went there in the cars. 

@. And the City Hospital has been established a good many years. 

AY, des site 

Q). And the Massachusetts General ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. And the Children’s ? 

A. Yes, sir; that has been a number of yearsin its present situation. 

(. How many years has the Long Island Hospital been running ? 

A. You mean the building or the institution ? 

@. I mean since they got the hospital ? 

A Oh, the new building the reports show was finished awhile ago, 
but the hospital has been running a good while. 

Q. Well, the new hospital there about a year ? 

A. Well, do you mean by the word ‘ hospital” the building or the 
institution ? The word ‘ hospital” is capable of two different mean- 
ings, like the word ‘‘ church.” You may mean the building or the institu- 
tion for the care of the sick, you know. 

Q. I will frame my question more particularly, Mr. Lincoln, since 
you are so particular. 

A. Yes, please. 

@. How long has the new hospital, of which several wings are now 
occupied, been occupied as a hospital ? 

A. The new hospital building, I take it? 

@. Don’t you think I make myself perfectly clear ? 

A. IJ have no doubt you mean the new hospital building. 

Gay “XS 

A. Well, I think I have a memorandum here with which I would 
like to refresh my memory, to give the exact date. The new hospital 
was occupied in April, 1893. It is so stated in the fifth annual report of 
the Board of Commissioners — occupied April, 1893. 

@. ‘That is, about a year and two or three months ago ? 

A. Isuppose that means first occupied — I don’t know. 

Y. You practise law, Mr. Lincoln ? 

A. A little—not at Long Island. I don’t know that it has any 
reference to the case. 

Q. What paupers did you talk toon the 8th day of March, 1894 ? 

A. Well, I talked to Mr. Simpson, mentioned before —I say Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. Doran, and a man named Mr. Rowe. 

(. Are those the only ones? 

A. Those are the only ones whose names I know. Others I talked 
to, but I know those three by name. 

Y. Let us see— Simpson is the man with the criminal record whom 
I asked Mrs. Lincoln about. 

A, I don’t say he has a criminal record — you stated so. 

Q. Isay he is the man in regard to whom Mrs. Lincoln replied upon, 
questions of mine, that he had a criminal record. 

A. Mrs. Lincoln didn’t say he had a criminal record. 

@. Do you doubt that he has a criminal record ? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. 

(. Have you read that par t of the evidence where [ asked Mrs. Lin- 
coln those questions ? 

Av ¥ @8; Sir: 

(). He is the same man? 

A. Yes, sir; the samein regard to whom you made certain inquiries. 

Q. Well, how about this man Doran—he is a cook down there, 
isn’t he ? 

A. Doran? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. Not that I know of. It is the first I heard that he had any offi- 
cial position there. 

Y. And you have talked with those three men ? 

A. Yes—they have talked with me and I with them. 

(. And they were your source of information about the dinner the 
day before ? 

A. Yes, they were. 
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(. Well, asked Mrs. Lincoln if the soup was good on the 8th day 
of Mar ch, and she said it was? 

A... ‘Yes: 

(). Have you any criticism to make of my asking that question ? 

A. None at all. 

. Then it was good? 

A. I wanted to add certain other facts — 

@. Well, it was good? 

mone Oh, it was ood. I didn’t taste it, Mr. Curtis, but it looked rich 
and full of vegetables. 

Q. Well, w vhat was the name of this newspaper man who testified 
here about the abuses —I cannot recall it? 

A. Oh, Mr. Atherton Brownell. 

@. You know him pretty well, Mr. Lincoln ? 

A. What do you mean by ‘“‘ pretty well”? I know bim very well. 

@. Well, he has been a guest at your house at Manchester-by-the- 
sea? 

A. Yes, sir,— Iam glad to say he has 

aR And was a guest at your house the night before he went to Long 
Island to write up the report ? 

A. I don’t know that he was the night before, but a little while 
before. 

(. <A little while before ? 

A, Yes, sir; and we were glad to have him there. I didn’t know 
you knew it. 

Mr. Curtis. — That is all. 


EX-—COMMISSIONER PRESCOTT’S EVIDENCE TO BE TAKEN. 


At this point word was received from Mr. Prescott’s home that he 
was absolutely unable to leave, by reason of illness; and it was voted, 
on motion of Alderman Barry, that the chairman of the committee 
be authorized to make arrangements to visit Mr. Prescott’s home, with 
two of the opposite counsel and the stenographer, and take his evidence. 


ALEXANDER C. MORRILL. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Ritey.) Your name, if you please ? 
Alexander ©. Morrill. 
And your business ? 
Printer. 
Where ? 
32 Boylston street, Boston. 
And where do you live? 
115 Warren avenue, Boston. 
Now, were you at any time an officer at Deer Island ? 
I was there as an officer, instructor, for six years. 
And from what time to what time? 
From the third of March, 1886, until the 4th of February: 1892. 
That last date was immediately after the great riot down there, 
was it? 
A; Yes, Site 
Q. Now, what was your business down there — what position did 
you fill ? 
A. I was instructor in the printing department. 
@. And what prisoners did you have under you? 
A. I had boys in the House of Reformation. 
. You had them in your office and instructed them ? 
A. In the art of printing, yes, sir. 
(2. ‘Then there was a paper printed down there, wasn’t there ? 
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A. There was. 

@. What was the name? 

A. “The Budget.” 

(). You were the editor ? 

A. I started that paper the first summer I was ther e, and edited it 
while I was there. 

Y. Now, Mr. Morrill, will you begin by telling us what you know 
about the discipline down there. 

Mr. Proctor. — When ? 

Q@. (By Mr. Rirey.) You were there in 1886, but we are not to go 
back as far as that. We are to begin with 1889 — May, 1889. 

A. Well, in 1889, when the pr esent Board of Commissioners was in- 
stituted, the discipline there I considered very good. Mr. Gerrish had 
just been appointed superintendent of Deer Island, transferred from 
the Charlestown Almshouse. He came there and from the day of his 
advent at Deer Island the discipline deteriorated there, commenced to 
deteriorate through his familiarity with his officers. He encouraged 
toadyism and invited conversation on trivial matters irrelevant to the 
conduct of the institutions. There were certain officers there who took 
advantage of that, neglected their duties, and the discipline from the 
officers to the prisoners deteriorated rapidly. 

@. Well, can you specify any instances ? 

A. Of lax discipline ? 

CY Gee 

A. Dozens of them. 

Q. Well, will you specify some prominent ones ? 

A. Well, the first evidence of lax discipline I noticed was the conduct 
of the prisoners in the receiving office. It had always been the custom 
of the prisoners who were employed in the receiving office — the mes- 
sengers and barbers —on the advent of the superintendent in the office 
to rise to their feet and stand in line, folding their arms in a respectful 
manner, until he left that department. Soon after Mr. Gerrish came 
there I notieed that the prisoners did not do that. They lay around in 
different positions and paid no more attention to his advent than they 
would to mine. 

(). In regard to any acts of indecency on the part of officers — do 
you know? 

A. What do you mean by indecency, Mr. Riley ? 

Q. Well, a printer ought to know. (Laughter.) 

A. Well, there are different degrees. 

(. There are different degrees of everything —take the lightest 
degree, to begin with. What do you know about that? 

A. Well, [ have seen what I call —I have nothing to say in regard 
to indecency. 

Q. Well, in regard to the officers telling indecent stories ? 

Ae) Ot 

Ald. Lee. — Well, does he want to give that part of his testimony in 
executive session, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritey. — He hasn’t Said so. 

Ald. Lrer.— Does he? If he hesitates here for some reason or 
other, let us find it out. 

The Witness. — I do not intend to say anything here that will shock 
any of the ladies present. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) I don’t want you to. 

A J understand. . 

(. But what I mean is this — were you cognizant of any acts of in- 
decency on the part of any of the officers since May Ist, 1889 ? 

A. No sir: 

8 She Gr there is anything that you are cognizant of and do not desire 
to state it here, you can state it to the committee in executive session by 
and by ? 
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A. Well, I will say that, as far as that goes, a part ofthe cause of the 
lax discipline was the familiarity of the superintendent with his subor- 
dinates in telling what I considered indecent stories, repeating indecent 
remarks. 

@. You think that was one of the causes of lax discipline ? 

A. I think that was one of the causes, yes, sir. 

Q. Well, what other causes were br ought to your attention ? 

A. Well, reprimanding officers in the ] presence of the prisoners was 
one cause, one of the greatest causes 

(). Was that done often ? 

A. Often, yés, sir. 

(. Did you perceive the effect it had on the discipline of the prison- 


Ae ile did> Ves; Sit 

@. And you say it was bad? 

A. I think it was bad, yes, sir. 

(). Now, in regard to the way the prisoners themselves were kept, 
do you know any thine about the way they conducted themselves ? 

A. Yes, sir; they ‘did about as they pleased when they were around 
the island soon after Mr. Gerrish came there. 

@. What did they do? 

A. Well, they broke into the cellar and helped themselves to apples 
and filled up baskets of apples and took them into the yard and treated 
their comrades. I have seen them do a great many things that are 
against the rules. That occurred at the time the riots commenced. The 
discipline ¢ oot so bad that the prisoners broke out in open rebellion — 
one of the causes, one of the principal causes — 

Y. When was this — what year was this? 

A. This was in 1891. 

QY. Well, one of the principal causes was what? 

A. Was the effect of newspaper articles distributed around among 
the prisoners throughout the institution. 

Q. Who distributed them ? 

A, The prisoners received the papers, the daily papers. 

@. And you mean that in those papers were reported many things 
about the institutions ? 

A. Yes, sir. One particular case I have in mind was directly after 
the appointment of Dr. Otis K. Newell and Commissioner Devlin upon 
the board. It was an article in the ‘‘Boston Herald,” which appeared in 
August, 1891. It was about a half-column article and stated that there 
was dissension between the officers, the superintendent, and the — 

Mr. Proctor. —- Just a moment. It seems to me if this witness 
is going to put in evidence in regard to newspaper articles we had 
better have the newspaper, so that we may know what is really in the 
articles. 

Mr. Rr_ry. — Well, this was in the newspaper a long while ago. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is all right. The fact that these are old makes 
no difference. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) What you mean is this, that the distribution 
of newspapers ought to have been stopped to keep ¢ good discipline ? 

A. Yes, sir; - especially when they contained articles — 

Mr. Proctor. —I understand ‘that you don’t care to put in the 
papers ? 

Mr. RiLteEy. — Qh, no, sir. 

Mr. Procror.— Very well, then, the witness should not refer to the 
articles in his answer. 

The Witness. — This article I read. 

Mr. Procror. — Wait a moment. 

Mr. RiLey. — Go on. 

Mr. Procror. — No, I won’t let him go ahead. 
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Mr. Ritey. — Yes you will. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is your objection ? 

Mr. Proctor. — My objection is, that in spite of the fact that Brother 
Riley says he does not expect to show by the witness the contents of 
the newspaper article, the witness proceeds to go on in regard to it. 
I say the witness should be instructed not to do that. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Just answer my question. 

Ate Yes, sir: 

Q. Iwill make it.very simple. You have spoken about the distribu- 
tion of newspapers among the prisoners ? 

As. ¥ 08; Sit. 

Q. And the results that grew out of it P 

Ab. Vea air: 

. Was that fact called to the attention of the authorities down 
there ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Was it stopped ? 

A. Well, it had not been stopped when I left, wholly. 

(). Had it been partially stopped ? 

A. Ithad been partially stopped, yes, sir. 

Now, do you remember any incident that took place in the 
kitchen, when the prisoners broke in and were driven out by the cook 
or somebody P 

A. Isaw the prisoners driven from the kitchen by the women one 
Saturday afternoon. 

. How was it done? 

A. Well, I looked from my window and saw those men jumping 
one after the other from the door, followed by these women with pans 
of water. 

). Who were the women — officers down there ? 

A. No, they were prison women employed in the kitchen to do 
the cooking for the inmates. 

(@. And do you know what started that ? 

A. Ido not, no, sir. 

. Now, then, another thing: what knowledge have you of the 
neglect of the doctors to perform their duty ? 

A. Well, sir, if I can tell that in my own way | will make it as brief 
as possible. 

Y. To begin with, perhaps you had better tell what the custom was 
in treating the boys in the House of Reformation — giving them medical 
treatment ? 

A, The custom had always been, up to the advent there of Mr. 
Gerrish, for the doctor to make a daily sick call at the House of Reforma- 
tion between haif-past eight and nine o’clock. There was a _ hospital 
steward at the House of Reformation who despatched a boy through the 
different departments to notify them that they had an opportunity to see 
the doctor. He came into the printing office every morning from the 
time I went there, and I never knew him to fail within my recollection, 
and ealled ‘‘ Hospital,” and any boy who wished to see the doctor was 
ullowed to go up without question from me or any one. Soon after 
Mr. Gerrish came there, I noticed that the boys were not allowed an 
opportunity to go up and there was no hospital eall. 

QY. That is, the daily visit of the doctors to the House of Reformation 
was discontinued ? 

A. Discontinued, and I finally noticed that instead of being sent to 
the hospital in the House of Reformation they were marched at various 
times during the day in procession over to the institution hospital. 

(. To the hospital of the convicts ? 

A. To the hospital of the convicts, where the doctor was stationed. 

@. Why was that done? 
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A, Well, I couldn’t say, unless to save the doctor the trouble of 
walking up ‘those four flights of stairs into the Reformation hospital. 

Q. Now, the consequence of that would be to bring the boys in con- 
tact with the convicts. Was that br ought to the attention of the superin- 
tendent ? 

A. Idon’t think it was. I never did call it to his attention. 

Q. How long did that continue ? 

A. That continued from the summer of 1889 until I left. It was only 
occasionally that there would be a hospital call, and that is when there 
was a new interne there. 

And the new interne ? 

Would occasionally come round. 

He would make his calls ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, now, can you give this committee any instance of the neglect 
of boys who needed medical treatment and who didn’t succeed in “eet 
ting it? 

wa aa. sity 

Q. To begin with, perhaps I may ask you about Edward Fitzgerald ? 

A. Well, Edward Fitzgerald worked for me in the printing office. 
He was taken sick. He fainted one day and I sent him to the hospital 
with another boy. When he returned I asked him what the doctor said, 
and he told me that the doctor had given him some medicine and told 
him to go to bed. I sent him to the hospital upstairs. I went on my 
vacation, I think, the next day. 

Q. How long were you gone? 

A. Iwas gone nearly two weeks. 

@. Did you see the boy when you got back ? 

A. Iwas gone two weeks. I went back to the island one day and 
did some work and then went away and finished my vacation. When I 
returned and called my printers to work Edward Fitzgerald was not 
among them, so I went to the hospital to see how he was 5 cetting along. 
I found him in bed and asked him how he was. I asked him when he 
had seen the doctor, and he told me he had not seen the doctor since the 
day I sent him over to the hospital to see him. 

(. That was two weeks before? 

A, That was two weeks. He lifted the clothing and showed me his 
limbs. They were badly swollen. His knees were covered with sores. 
That boy was in the hospital about five weeks and he didn’t receive 
more than three or four visits from the doctor the whole time he was 
there. 

Q. Now, there was another boy named Joseph Daley ? 

A. I would like to state here that I considered that a hard case and 
thought it was my duty to call the fact to the superintendent’s atten- 
tion. 

@. Did you? 

A, IJdid. When he made his rounds of the institution he came 
down through the hospital, as was his custom, into the printing office. 
I went to him as he came in the door and related the facts us I have re- 
lated them to the committee here. 

What was done ? 

Nothing. 

Who was the physician in charge P 

Dr. Roche. 

Now, so far as you could see and know, what was the boy suffer- 
ing from ? 

A. Icould not say what was the cause, I know that his limbs were 
badly swollen. 

Q. How old was that boy, probably ? 

A. He was sixteen, I think — about sixteen. 


ORORS 
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@. A boy you knew pretty well, if he had been working for you in 
the printing office ? 

et es: SIT: 

(. And ag you saw him in the hospital he was a sick boy ? 

A, Avery sick boy. 

Q. Now, from what you saw what do you say—that he had been 
neglected or not ? 

A. I say he had been grossly neglected. An officer of the Reforma- 
tion told me he didn’t think he would ever have got on to his feet if he 
hadn’t helped him and worked on him. 

Q. In regard to another boy named Joseph Daley, what do you 
know P 

A. Joseph Daley worked for me and was taken sick and was sent to 
the hospital. He had been there three days when I went up to see him 
and found him in a high fever, what I call afever. JI asked him when 
he had seen the doctor and he said he had not seen him. I went out and 
looked for the chaplain — the chaplain is the superintendent of schools 
at Deer Island. 

Q. That is, Mr. Dadmun ? 

A. Dadmun. I didn’t find him, and the officers asked me what I was 
looking for him for, and I told them. 

@. Well, what did you want the chaplain for? 

A, Iwanted to report this case to the chaplain. 

Q. Yes, go on. 

A. A short time after, a few hours after, that boy was removed to 
the House of Industry hospital. 

@. For what purpose? 

A, For medical treatment, I presume, and he died there a short time 
after. 

Q. Well, couldn’t he have received treatment at the hospital of the 
House of Reformation. 

A. He could as far as I know. 

(. How soon after did the Daley boy die ? 

A, Within a week, I should say, — I am not sure. 

Q. How old was that boy ? 

A. About sixteen, I should say. 

(. And he had worked for you in the printing office ? 

“yes, sir. 

Now, from what you saw in that case and the knowledge you 
obtained, what would you say — was it a case of neglect or not? 

A. I say it was a case of neglect. The boy’s life might have been 
saved had the doctor seen him when he first went there. 

Q. That is, your judgment is that the boy’s death was due to 
medical neglect § P . 

A. Well, I think in an institution of that kind, where a boy is 
helpless — 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me. 

@. (By Mr. Rivey.) I think you stated that the boy’s life might 
have been saved ? 

A. You asked my opinion. 

Y. And you were giving it in that way — might have been saved ? 

A. Might have been, perhaps. 

q. You mean by that that medical attendance might have saved him 
— is that so? 

A. Imean that he was entitled to medical attendance from the time 
he was taken sick, from the time he went to the hospital. 

Q. And didn’t get it? 

A. No, sir. 

Did you ever ascertain the cause of death ? 

A. If I did I have forgotten. There was an account of it in the 

little paper published there at the time. 
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Who was the officer who spoke to you about Fitzgerald, saying 
that he had helped him to his feet ? 
A, Mr. H. P. Daniels. 
Q. Is he there now ? 


A. He is not. 
Now, in regard to the boys in the House of Reformation and the 


Truant School — were they attended by regularly employed attendants 
or were they attended ‘by the convicts ? 

A. The boys in the House of Reformation were supervised by paid of- 
ficials. They did their own work. The boys in the Truant School the 
same way, but they had opportunities to pass convicts daily to and from 
their work —in fact, pass through the same corridor, work in adjoin- 
ing rooms. 

Q. So that those boys were brought in daily contact with convicts ? 

iw! MOS, BUEx 

). Both male and female ? 

A. Both —vwell, female principally. 

Q. Well, now, can you tell this committee anything about cases of 
brutality, more especially pertaining to the boys? 

A. Well, there was one particular case which I would like to speak 
of, and that was the case of James Kenny, who was brutally beaten at 
Deer Island on March 9, 1891. 

Q. Now, James— was he an inmate of the House of Reformation or 
the Truant School ? 

A. He was an inmate of the House of Reformation. 

@. How old was he ? 

A. He was perhaps going on seventeen years of age. He was the 
largest boy in the institution. 

(. And what was done to him ? 

A, My attention was called to him while he was going from the 
dining-hall to the playground. He was the tallest boy in the institution 
and should have been at the head of the line, and he was limping along 
at the-rear end of the line. 

Q. Limping along ? 

A. Limping alone. I asked the officer what the trouble was with 
Kenny, and he told me that the teacher had been after him, that I had 
better take a look at him when I got a chance. 

Q. Now, did you take a look at him ? 

ASSL followed down and overtook the boy in the tower. The rest of 
the boys had all got into the yard, and I looked at his person and I 
found that he was bandaged — looked to me to be torn sheets, bandaged 
up, wound around his body, and covered with vaseline. 

@, What part of his person ? 

A. His hip and back and legs. He removed the clothes and his 
back and hips were covered with a mass of maturated sores from three 
to four inches in length where a rattan had cut into the flesh the full 
depth and nearly the size —it was probably a rattan the size of m 
little finger, and there were dozens of those stripes over his body. I 
asked him why he did not go to the doctor, and he told me that he did 
not dare do so. Iasked him who bandaged him, and he told me the 
boys in the hospital and Officer Averill. This was several days after 
the punishment. 

@. He said that some of the boys together with Officer Averill had 
bandaged him ? 

Oi HY em 

@. While I think of it, this was March 9, 1891 ? 

A. I[ looked at the punishment book to see if the punishment was 
recorded, and to see how many blows had been struck, and I found that 
it was recorded there in the book — satisfied myself. 

QY. What was the record ? 
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A. I don’t remember the number of blows. It was a very small 
number — twelve or fifteen blows. 
Q. That is, the number of blows recorded you found was small, or 
you thought was small, compared with the appearance of the body ? 
MY es; irs 
Q. Now, this boy, Jimmie Kenny — you watched him afterwards, 
did you? 
Ax Wes, sir 
Q. Will you state whether afterwards he appeared to become silly, 
idiotic ? 
A. Well, he was idiotic at the time. He never should have been 
punished in that way. He was idiotic — that is, he was of weak mind. 
@. Well, you have seen him since? 
A. Lhave seen him since, within three months, and I have seen the 
scars on his person from the effects of that punishment. 
(). Where is he now ? 
A. Well, he was at that time living off Blue Hill avenue. I have his 
address — he lived with an aunt. 
. And you say that within three months you have seen him and 
that he still carries those scars ? 
Aoi Y 68). sir. 
Q. And always will, probably ? 
A. Well, he told me he thought probably he should, that they were 
put on too well to get away very soon. 
Q. Now, was that boy beaten more than once, so far as you know ? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 
(. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Who was the officer who punished him 
on March 9? | 
A. He was a teacher in the House of Reformation. He isn’t at Deer 
Island now. 
Q. What is his name ? 
A. His name is John Hickey. 
Q. Where is he now — at any of the institutions ? 
A. He is ‘here, 
@. (By Mr. Ritry.) Is he present now? 
oY 6808109 
Mr. Ritey. — Mr. Hickey, will you stand up now ? 
Mr. Hickey. — (Standing up.) Iam the gentleman. (Hisses.) 
The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair will not permit any demonstration at 
all. If the audience is to stay here, it must sit quietly. 
@. (By Mr. RILEY.) Now, you say you don’t know whether he 
had been beaten at other times ? 
Av No Msir: 
(. Did you ascertain the cause of the beating ? 
Hie INO, SIT. 
Q. Didn't? 
A. Did notask. Ihave asked him since, but he didn’t care. to tell 
me, and I didn’t care to press it. 
@. Who didn’t. 
A. The boy didn’t. 
(). He remained at the island for some time afterwards ? 
A. He remained a little while. 
Q. Did you notice whether the beating made him any more sensible ? 
A. Well, I didn’t think he was much more sensible afterwards, no. 
Well, was there another case called to your attention, that of 
James Hanrahan ? 
A. Yes, sir. But before we get to that I would like to state — 
Mr. Proctor. — Just a moment— you are not answering the ques- 
tion. 
Mr. Ritey.— | withdraw my question, if there is anything more you 
wish to say. 
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The Witness. — Pardon me — I wish to finish up James Kenny. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, this is in reference to James Kenny ? 

WITNESS. — Yes, sir He came into my office a few months after I 
left Deer Island. He had been found aplace in the country and he ran 
away, and one of my boys looked from the window and saw him and I 
sent the boy out to get him. He came in and told me that the teacher 
who did the punishment told him to tell the committee, if they came 
down to ask any questions about those scars, that he had sat on a hot 
poker. 

@. Who said that ? 

A. ‘The boy told me that. 

Mr. Proctor. -- I didn’t get that. 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Supposing you repeat that ? 

A. Hetold me that shortly after I left Deer Island the officer who 
did the punishment took him to his room and told him to tell the com- 
mittee, or any one who might ask him in regard tv those scars, that he 
got them from sitting on a hot poker. I took the boy at that time — there 
was to be an investigation, I supposed, by the Common Council of the City 
of Boston, who had voted to investigate the conduct of the affairs of the 
public institutions on Deer Island—TI took that boy to Michael W. 
Norris, of South Boston, then a member of the Common Council, and 
showed him the boy and the scars, and the boy told him the same story. 

@. Was there an investigation ? 

A. There was not. 

Q. Why? 

A. You will have to ask the mayor — I couldn’t tell you. 

@ Well, now, in regard to the boy James Hanrahan ? 

A. That boy, James Hanrahan, attempted to escape from Deer Island 
on August 3d, by swimming. 


@. What year? 

par 189i, 

Q. August 3d, 1891? 

Axe X68, Sir. 

@. Where did he belong? 

A. He belonged in the House of Reformation. 

@. How old was he? 

A. He was, perhaps, fifteen or sixteen —a large boy. 
(). Yes— well, now, go on. 

A. He was rescued by a fisherman. 

Q. He attempted to escape, you say; in what manner? 
A. By swimming. 


@. Well, how did he get out of the institution ? 

A. He had been at work on the farm under the jurisdiction of an 
officer, weeding. 

Q. He was out weeding ? 

A. Yes; sir. 

@. Who was the officer ? 

A. John Averill. He eluded the vigilance of the officer, and was 
seen and heard crying in Shirley Gut. 

(). That is, he succeeded in getting into the water? 

A. He got into the water and started to swim. 

(). Attempted to swim across ? 

A. Attempted to swim across. He was seen by a fisherman named 
Anthony V. Corey, of Winthrop, who immediately rowed towards him. 
A boat from Deer Island had started to his rescue, but Corey reached 
the boy first and turned him over to Mr. Candage. 

. This Corey got the boy into his boat ? 

tae WY 66 sjsit: 

@. Do you know whether the boy had lost consciousness or not at 
the time? 
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A. The boy I don’t think was unconscious at the time he was pulled 
into the boat, but as I understood it he lost consciousness afterwards. 

Q. After getting into the boat ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then what was done ? 

A. He was turned over to the Deer Island officer and taken ashore. 
I went to the officer to get the facts of the case, and he told me that the 
boy was not able to stand and that Mr. Corey told him when he turned 
him over that the boy had said, ‘‘ For God’s sake, let me drown rather 
than to go back there and get another whipping. » 

Q. Now, they brought him back to the island ? 

A. They brought him back to Deer Island. 

@. Did you examine the boy’s body to see what condition it was in ? 

A. No, but I saw the boy’s body a few days previous, when he was 
bathing, from the beach. 

(). Before this ? 

A. Yes, sir; two or three days. 

@. What condition was it in then? 

A. Is was covered with black ridges. 

@. Yes, sir, — and about how many of them do you think ? 

A. Well, I didn’t count them. I saw a number of black ridges, 
long stripes. 

i Well, where was the boy sent when they got him back to the 
island ? 

A. To the House of Industry hospital. 

@. What was done with him there? 

A. Idon’t know. He was there about three days. 

@. Have you seen him since ? 

A. I saw him about the institution afterwards, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, is that all you desire to say about the Hanrahan case ? 

A. That is all. 
Q. Do you remember the case of a boy named Barnet ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Proctor. — Who is that ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Barnet — B-a-r—n-e-t. 

Q. Is that right? 

A» Yes, sir. 

@. What is the full name? 

A. I don’t know his first name. 

Q. Where did he belong? 

A. In the House of Reformation. 

@. How old was he? 

A. A boy, perhaps, of 15— may have been between 14 and 15. 

Q@. Will you tell us about that case P 

A. Isaw the boy. He had been struck over the head with a rattan 
and there was a livid mark from over his eye across the top of his head 
down back of his ear, and he had from ten to fifteen blood-blisters on 
his hands. Deputy Superintendent Upton reported that case to the su- 
perintendent and it was investigated. That punishment was inflicted by 
the same officer of whom I have spoken before. 

(. And did you find out what the cause of the punishment was ? 

Al NOY sir: 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Was that Averill or Hickey ? 

A. Hickey. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, do you remember the case of a boy 
named Murphy ? 

apes) Gs sir. 

(). Did he belong in the House of Reformation ? 

A. He was in the House of Retormation. He worked for me in the 
printing office. 
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@. How old was he ? 

A. He was 16 years of age when he was pardoned from there — I 
think about 16. He was pardoned from the House of Reformation and 
afterwards committed to the House of Industry ona sentence. That 
was during the time of the riots. 

. The riots of 1891 or 1892? 

A. 1891 and’92. He was there all through that time. Along in 
the winter, the latter part of it, I looked through my office window 
and saw that ex-Reformation boy, with a large number of: others, the 
leaders in the riots, disorders, abuse of old men, day after day. 

(. Who was it that abused oid men ? 

A. Those boys and their companions. That boy has been spoken of 
here, and the attempt to remove him from the House of Industry to the 
House of Reformation has been partly described. The attention of the 
superintendent was called to that boy by Officer Hickey, teacher 
Hickey, and they decided to remove him. On the Saturday afternoon 
when they decided to turn him over to the House of Reformation again 
I saw him in the yard plastering a poor old cripple there with soft 
soap, chasing him about, on to the hospital lawn, where the female 
prisoners could watch them from the windows, and making the life of 
that man a perfect torment there for an hour or an hour and a half, 
when I saw a runner from the House of Industry go out and call the 
boy in. Officer Hickey had told me that he was going to see that he 
would be transferred, get him over there in the Reformation, so I 
supposed that he was coming. He was taken into the main office and 
transferred from the House of Industry to the House of Reformation, 
and was from that time an inmate of the House of Reformation. He 
was turned over to the officer of the House of Reformation, and in going 
through the kitchen to the Reformation department he escaped from the 
officer and ran out into the yard, where he was surrounded by his 
friends. This I learned afterwards. About quarter-past four I dis- | 
missed my boys from my office —I thought it was about time for 
Murphy to be taking his bath, and went down into the bath-room. As 
IT opened the door, the street door opened and Murphy marched in 
followed by a gang of ten or a dozen boys armed with clubs, broom- 
handles, and axe- -handles. They started towards the oflicer who had 
charge of the boys The officer sat ina chair reading. He looked up, 
saw the boys coming towards him, this gang of hoodlums coming 
towards him, and he put his hand back, pulled a revolver, and fired it 
point blank at them. They dropped their clubs and got out of there, 
were in a hurry to get away. Two of them dodged behind stone 
pillars. 

Q. Was any of them struck ? 

A. Nobody struck. 

(). You are sure there was nobody struck ? 

A. I believe not—I am not positively sure. But the bullet holes 
were in the casement of the door, and I have no doubt they are there 
now. I don’t say they will be there long. 

@. Who was the officer ? 

A. Officer Averill. 

(@. You say he deliberately fired? 

A. Started from his chair and fired and chased the boys out to the 
yard and chased them down the street. 

@. Before you get away from that—how far, in your judgment, 
was he from the nearest boy when he fired ? 

A, Ithink it was about as far as from here to the corner of the room 
—from me to Colonel Whiton. 

(). And he fired but one shot? 

A. Fired twice in the bath-room and discharged his revolver after he 
got out-doors, 
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(. Well, were the two shots fired at the boys ? 

A. Point-blank at the boys, yes, sir. 

Q. Twice? 

Avon L-wice. 

@. (By Ald. LEE.) Then he wasn’t a good shot? 


A. Wasn’t a very good shot— a little excited. 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Anything more you wish to say about the 
Murphy boy? 

Moy 68, Sir. 

Q. What? 

A. The boy ran out and I didn’t see him again until later in the even- 
ing. He went over to the House of Industry and mingled with the other 
prisoners for the rest of the day. It was decided that he be transferred 
to the House of Reformation at night, when he went to bed. He 
slept in the upper dormitory. There were two dormitories in that 
wing and about one hundred men slept-in each. He slept in the 
upper dormitory. Orders were given for the Reformation officer to 
take him when he went to bed, and orders were given to the 
House of Industry officers who send the men up to hold the second dor- 
mitory line until they got word to send them up so that they would 
have an opportunity to take Murphy into the House of Reformation. 
They took Murphy as he passed up and instead of putting him into the 
left-hand door, which would have taken him in behind the front door, 
took him into the dormitory, and the officer who was to hold the line 
didn’t hold the line of prisoners, and consequently they followed the first 
division up and ran into the dormitory and found the boy there. At the 
time I was in the receiving office with a large number of other officers, 
when the deputy superintendent came in and said, ‘‘ There is trouble i in 
the dormitory, boys, and the superintendent may need some help. You 
had better go up.”. We ranup. I followed the deputy into the dormi- 
tory and at the lower end I saw the superintendent surrounded by a mob 
of prisoners. He had his hand on the boy’s shoulder and the prisoners 
were crying, ‘‘Don’t let him go; you cannot take him from here to- 
night.” As I went down the dor mitory the Murphy boy saw me and he 
pointed his finger and said, ‘‘ There is the man,” and he made vile ac- 
cusations against me, ¢: alled me all the names he could lay his tongue 
to, and did enough then for the superintendent to remove him from ‘the 
place without any more parley. I stayed there a moment and saw that 
the superintendent remained passive, and then I walked back, to end 
the talk, to escape it. I went back to the door where the officers were 
congregated — about twenty or twenty-five officers. ‘The superintendent 
parleyed with the boy there about ten minutes, and finally said: ‘‘ Well, 
if I will let you go now, will you come around in the morning ?” and he 
said, ‘‘ Yes,” and the superintendent walked away, came to the door in 
a cowardly manner, and allowed the boy to stay there, and the prisoners 
gave three cheers and went to bed. 

Q. That was in the presence of how many prisoners ? 

A. Perhaps from 80 to 100 prisoners. Idon’t remember. ‘They were 
crowded all together and I never counted them. 

@. Now, in relation to the boys in the Truant School and in the House 
of Reformation, will you tell the committee whether they were kept at 
school or not, in many cases whether they were kept away ? 

A. Well, they were kept at school while I was there. The printers 
were sent to school alternately. I divided them and sent part to school 
one forenoon and the other part the other forenoon, but the boys told 
me they didn’t study in school, that they were allowed to sit there and 
read books. Since then I have had boys with me who have told me— 
I had one boy in particular who told me he hadn’t recited a lesson in his 
class in school for two years. 

@. That is, that he hadn’t been taught anything in school for two 
years ? 
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A. Hadn't been taught anything in school for two years. Had been 
working in the printing office and hadn’t gone to school at all for a 
long time. 

Q. What do you know about the boys meeting the female prisoners 
in the ‘Truant School ? 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Well, can you give the boys’ names ? 

A. Yes, sir, — James Brady — 

@. Do you know where he is now ? 

A. There isa good story connected with that boy. 

@. (By Mr. Ritry.) You are now referring to the boy who had not 
gone to school ? 

Biss Vesy sir, 

@. Do you know where he is now ? 

A. J don’t know. The last I heard of him the police were after 


Well, we will come to that by and by. Now, to my other ques- 
tion — what do you know with reference to boys in the Truant School 
being brought in contact with female convicts ? 

via Well, I know that they passed them. I have seen them working 
right beside them, passing back and forth. I know a great deal by 
hearsay, but that I know. I have seen them there. 

(). What do you know in reference to a boy named Robinson ? 

A. I know by hearsay in regard to Robinson. 

Q. What? 

A. He was punished there a year ago last March. 

Mr. Proctor. —I understand that he only knows any of this by 
hearsay. 

The WitTnEss. — We can get the facts in regard to that. The punish- 
ment book contains the record. 

Mr. Ritey. — Most of our knowledge is hearsay. 

The CHAIRMAN. — How much are we going to hear of this hearsay 
evidence. The committee do not want to be lumbered up with a lot of 
testimony that they will have to throw out when they are reading over 
this testimony, and if the witness has knowledge of his own we would 
like to hear it. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Did you investigate the Robinson matter ? 

A. Well, the boy told me about it himself when he left Deer 
Island P 

(). What was the story ? 

A. Hetold me that he met a female prisoner at the House of Refor- 
mation in the washroom. He was in there some time and was seen by 
Officer Averill when he left, and he, with a large number of other boys, 
was severely punished at the time. 

@. What was his punishment ? 

A. He was punished with a rattan. 

Q@ How many blows? 

A. Well, he said a hundred. I take that with a grain of salt — 
might have received fifty. I would like to state that there i is a punish- 
ment book there. 

(. Have you looked at the punishment book ? 

A. I haven’t seen it, no, sir. 

(). Well, you saw it certainly in one instance ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; frequently saw the book while there. 

@. You didn’t know, of course, whether the records on that book 
were properly kept or not? 

No, sir. 

(. Now, in regard to putting the female eonvint in solitary — were 
you aware of any ‘such instances, where they were placed near the boys 
in the House of Reformation and where those boys could overhear their 
cries and their indecent speeches ? 
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ABBEY G2 8iT, 

@. Will you tell the committee. 

Q. (By Ald. Lege.) Now,I would like to know what is the distance 
between the prison and the Reformation building ? 

A, Simply a brick wall. 

@. How thick ? 
A. Well, I don’t know, I never measured it. It may be a foot 


Q. May be a foot thick? 

A. Yes, sir. It was the same institution, divided by a partition. 
Q. Goes right up through the roof? 

eS Yes; Bir, 

@. And a foot thick ? 

A. A foot thick. There were cells in the House of Reformation, in 
the corridors of the House of Reformation, where the boys pass through 
continually. They passed those cells to their dinners, breakfast, and 
supper. ‘They worked around those cells. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) What were those cells used for ? 

A. While I was there one was used to store a lot of old stuff, and 
the rest to confine female prisoners. 

Q. Insolitary ? 

A: In solitary. 

Q. All those cells were in the House of Reformation ? 

A. In the House of Reformation. 

. Why were convicts from the House of Industry confined in the 
House of Reformation ? 

A. Because they didn’t have solitary cells enough in the female de- 
partment of the House of Industry to confine them there. 

@. Now, in such cases of confinement in the House of Reformation, 
what can you say in regard to the boys overhearing their language and 
screams ? 

A. I can say that the boys passed through back and forth contin- 
ually, constantly. They could hear those women talk and scream, and 
distinctly hear every word that was said. They were also confined in 
other cells in the House of Reformation — one of the dormitories in the 
House of Reformation contained two tiers of cells where these women 
were also confined, and the boys slept in the next room, and I have 
heard those women shrieking and hollering at night, calling the super- 
intendent and the officers all the names that they could think of, and 
they were pretty bad. 


Q. What do you know in regard to drunken officers ? 
A. Well, some of the officers got drunk sometimes. 
. Was that an unusual occurrence ? 

A. Not very, no, sir. 

@. Was it a common occurrence ? 

Mac a Be sire 

Q@. Were they drunk in the presence of the prisoners ? 
a, es; sir: 

Q. While on duty? 

Ae see reir. 

Q. And were they drunk in the presence of each other ? 
Ale *Y 68. sir: 

Q. 


How did they escape the eyes of the superintendent — do you 
know ? 

A. Perhaps he looked the other way when they came off the boat. 

@. I mean, can you say whether he had knowledge of their con- 
dition or not? 

A. He had knowledge of the condition of some of them, yes, sir. 

@. You know that yourself, do you? 

Aasey.es, "Bir. 
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(. You mean when they came down from the city they were full ? 
A. Yes, sir; and the superintendent stands on the wharf and sees 
every person that alights from that boat, as they get off until the boat is 
empty — stands there and sees them. 
(. Were there yourself ? 
A. Yes, sir; I have been there a great many times. 
@. Gan you give the board any idea as to how often that occurred ? 
A. Qh, no, sir; it occurred very often. 
Q. Once a year? 
A 
@ 


Oh, yes. 
). Once a week ? 
Hin es: 
@. More? 


A. Well, yes, periodically — sometimes there would be three or four 
in a bunch and then it would go awhile. 

@. Was your attention called, putting it mildly, to any cases of alco- 
holism, or is that the name you give to drunkenness ? 

AoW ell yes: 

@. Do you know whether the superintendent investigated any of 
those cases ? 

A. IJ knew he investigated one case. That is, I wouldn’t swear he 
investigated it. I was told that he had found a man drunk and tele- 
phoned. to Dr. Jenks as to whether he should let him go or not, and Dr. 
Jenks, of course, told him to keep him. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is hearsay. 

The Witrness.— A man was arrested for beating his wife in New- 
buryport and taken from Deer Island on the police boat, which was 
sent down there, and was tried and fined, and returned to Deer Island 
as an officer. His name was McIntosh. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That, I suppose, was a reward of merit? 

A. Well, he was retained there. ‘That was about September, 1891, 
somewhere along there. 

@. Will you explain a little more in regard to his being taken from 
Newburyport — he was taken in the boat from Newburyport ? 

No, the police boat came down and got him, with an officer. 
What boat ? 

The police boat of the City of Boston. 

To Newburyport ? 

A. No, sir ; he was taken to Boston. 

From where ? 

A. From Deer Island. 

He was at Deer Island for what ? 

He was an officer there at Deer Island. 

And the police boat came and took him off? 
Yes, sir. 

Well, what do you mean by that ? 

Well, came down there and arrested him, I suppose. 
Oh, I see — acharge was against him from some other place, and 
so he was arrested down there and taken off? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you ever know what became of the charge ? 

No, I don’t know whether he was convicted or not. 

You knew nothing about it ? 

No, sir. 

You only state the instance! P 

That is all. 

(By the CHArRMAN.) Didn't you just state that he was fined? 

A. I understood he was. I wouldn’t swear that he was fined. I 
never saw the court records. But that was the common talk around 
Deer Island. 
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Q. (By Ald. LEE.) What were his initials ? 
A. MelIntosh. 
Q. Well, his initials —there are a good many MclIntoshes, you 
know. 
A. Well, I don’t remember his initials, sir. 
-Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Is he on the island now ? 
{. No, he is not on the island now. 
(By Ald. Ler.) And you don’t know his initials ? 
No, sir. I did once, but I have forgotten— I printed it in the 


a 


uper. 
: 0. (By Mr. Rirry.) In regard to the food down there, what can 
you say about that ? 

A. Well, the butter was very bad. The fish provided for the 
officers’ tables smelled so bad that [have often and often had the waiter 
take it away so that I could not smell it, so that I could eat my dinner. 

Q. And in regard to the clothing of prisoners ? 

A. Also in regard to the food I would say that I picked a prune 
from a dish going through the kitchen and the matron advised me not to 
eat it, they were so bad —that she couldn’t get the vermin from them. 

Y. Who was the matron? 

A. The kitchen matron who supervised the cooking. 

@. Her name? 

A. Miss Allen. 

(J. She is here, is she? 

Yes, sir. 

@. Now, in regard to the clothing of prisoners ? 

A. Well, the clothing of the prisoners was in a fair condition when 
Mr. James R. Gerrish came there as superintendent. When a prisoner ‘ 
got a suit of clothes that would fit him fairly well it was all right, and 
if it didn’t fit him he could go and get a suit that fitted him after the 
others were all fitted out, but it soon began to be that he could not get 
his clothing changed. 

OF OW. hy | P 

A. {| don’t know for a certainty. I have seen men there, I know, 
with pants that came half-way up to their knees, between the knees and 
the ankles, with old woollen stockings that had slipped down and left 
the legs bare, and shoes that were uppers, as Mr. Erskine expressed it 
here last night, without any soles that would answer the name; and I 
have seen those men working in the coldest weather out on the bank, 
wheeling gravel along, where the wind swept through from the ocean 
by Shirley. Gut, when the officers who had them in char ge were com- 
fortably clad with overcoats and inittens and would alternate in going 
into the house there to get warm. 

(). But the convicts ‘didn’t go in? 

A. No, they didn’t go in until dinner time. 

(. Well, were there many complaints P 

A. I don’t know —I never heard any. I wasn’t in a position to hear 
those complaints. 

Y. Now, in regard to dead bodies. 

A. Yes, sir. I would state that the bodies on Deer Island are allowed 
to accumulate in a tomb there to the number of 30 or 40 or 50. Paupers 
and prisoners are put into this tomb, and in the spring there is a trench 
dug there on what they call Money Bluff, large enough to contain all 
of these coffins. hese coffins are taken from the tomb and piled into 
this trench and covered up, and a stick stuck down on each end of the 
trench and left there. Year after year that has gone on. 

VY. (By. Ald. Barry.) Where is that tomb located ? 

A. The tomb is at the lower end of the island, a little before you 
come to the piggery, at the side of the road, on a level with the road. 

W@. Built of “prick ? 
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A, Built of brick into the side of the hill. There are two of them. 

. Isn’t that a common occurrence in cemeteries, to do the same 
thing ? 

A. Yes, sir, but it isn’t a common occurrence to bury fifty in a 
trench, except in time of war. 

Q. The keeping of them is an ordinary thing, though, — they keep 
them over winter oftentimes ? 

A. Oh, yes, I understand that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) They took from thirty to fifty bodies and dug 
a deep trench ? 

A FHSS ASIP: 

Q. Who dug the trench ? 

A. ‘The prisoners who went down there under the charge of an 
officer, and they were allowed to smoke. That is the only time on 
Deer Island when they are allowed to smoke. 

Y. Why were they allowed to smoke ? 

A. Because the stenchis so bad that they couldn’t do the work unless 
they were allowed to smoke. 

@. Stench from bodies ? 

A. Yes, sir; stench from bodies. At one time I went to that tomb 
to get a body —the relatives or friends had called for it, and I took 
the ambulance with three prisoners and went down there to procure 
the body, opened the tomb and nearly fainted. I lost my dinner and 
supper and breakfast for a good many days after. 

@. Keep to the burials for a moment— were funeral services of 
any sort held ? 

wie No: ait. 

@. Who supervised the burial ? 

A. An officer of the institution. While I was there Mr. Witham — 
Edward Witham did it. 

(). Now in the House of Correction, one of the officers ? 

A. No, sir; Deer Island —a brother to the one at the House of 
Correction. 

@. How were the coffins placed ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say. I didn’t go down there when they put 
them in — it wasn’t a pleasant place to visit. 

Y. You say that convicts and paupers were all buried in the same 
deep trench ? 

A. Yes, sir; all together, all buried in one trench, all that were 
buried at the time. 

@. Now, when you were down at the island there were about sixty- 
five or seventy officers there ? 

A. About sixty-five officers and matrons altogether. 

@. That was when you left, in 1892? 

A In T892, ves, sir. 

@. Have you taken pains to ascertain how many of those remain 
down there now, yet? 

A. No, sir; I haven’t looked into it very closely; but there are 
only a tew of those who were there when [ went there, when Mr. 
Gerrish came there. I can only recall a few that are there. 

Q. Now, in regard to the rules there — what rules were provided 
for the officers ? 

A. No rules I ever heard of. 

Q. Any fire or drill rules ? 

A. None at all — never had a fire drill while | was on Deer Island. 

Q. Did you have any talk with the superintendent in reference to 
providing such, or in reference to the commissioners, providing such ? 

A. No, sir. I didn’t offer my opinions to the superintendent after 
I made my complaint in regard to the Fitzgerald boy. 

(. What do you know about convict labor, the work of the convicts 
on the sewer? 
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A. Well, I have seen them work there together. 

. Do you know anything about the convicts stealing clothing and 
trading it for rum and tobacco ? 

A. It was common talk. I didn’t see them steal any, but I saw 
Italians and laborers with what I considered institution clothing, and 
I spoke to the deputy superintendent about it. 

. Now, you said you saw the Italians with clothing — what do you 
mean, on their bodies, or carrying it away ? 

A. Clothing on their bodies, working right there. 

Q. Was it prison clothing ? 

A, Prison clothing, I called it. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) How does he know that ? 

A. Well, I have seen a great deal of it. I probably could recognize 
one of those suits if I saw it on the street here to-day. 

Q. Well, tyou don’t know whether they got it on Deer Island or 
not? 

A, No, because J didn’t see them buy it. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLtey.) Now, in regard to the release of prisoners by 
the superintendent, what do you know about that? 

A, J would state that at the time of this raid on the House of Refor- 
mation which I described, when Officer Averill fired at the prisoners, 
that I took one of the boys, one of the men who had dodged behind the 
stone posts, —the first one that ran out of the door was caught by Offi- 
cer Marshall, who was passing at the time, and I caught the other by the 
shoulder, and we marched them around to the superintendent for punt 
ishment. Mr. Marshall was going to take his man into the office, bu- 
as Henry Faxon and a lot of visitors were there I felt it advisable to 
take them into the store. So we took them into the store and Mr. Mar- 
shall went to the office for the superintendent. He came down and I 
made my charge and he said, ‘‘ Have them locked up.” We took them 
around to the institution receiving office and placed them where men 
were usually placed for punishment, and I told Mr. Marshall that if the 
superintendent was going to lock those men up he had better do it 
pretty quick, or wouldn't get a chance. He went for the superintendent 
and | paced back and forth on the floor to see that the men stood there. 
There were a crowd of prisoners congregated outside the doors and in- 
side the room by the door, and just as the superintendent opened the 
door to come into the receiving office the smallest boy, an ex-Reforma- 
tion boy named Cleveland, bolted for his friends. 

@. (By Ald. LEE.) Any relation to Grover ? 

A.’ Well, wasn’t quite so large as Grover, may have been related — 
and was carried away in triumph. The superintendent interviewed the 
other prisoner who remained, and came back to me and said the prisoner 
told him he had been at work at the piggery and was simply passing by 
the door when I jumped out and carried him around there. I told the 
superintendent to wait, and I went to the officer whom he had been 
working for. He went to work that afternoon for Mr. Wilson on the farm. 
He deserted his gang about two o’clock and had been rambling about 
the island at his own pleasure, had joined that mob, and I caught him as 
he went from the bath-room. I told the superintendent those facts, Mr. 
Wilson told him the same, and Officer Averill told him that he was 
there, and the superintendent said, ‘‘ Well, I told him I was not going to 
lock himup. You ought to have told me before. He is going now,” 
and he let him go. 

@. How many riots were there down there from May, 1889, until 
the time you left ? 

A. A large number continually — I couldn’t place the number. 

Y. How many escapes? 

A, Oh, I don’t know —it was frequent. In regard to riots I would 
like to state that one particular riot was in the morning, which hasn’t 
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been mentioned here. A certain number of men had refused to go to 
work. The whistle was blown and the detail men had fallen in line 
ready to go to work. They were carpenters and old, inoffensive men, 
who were e willing to work. The strikers were in the Loafers’ Hall, so- 
called, smashing up the benches and settees. Just after these men had 
fallen in line, after the whistle had blown, the strikers rushed from the 
Loafers’ Hall, crossed the yard and stood there fora few moments. The 
officers of the institution were drawn up in front of the line, waiting for 
the stoneyard crowd to fall in to go to work, when there was a cry to 
break that line, and the strikers rushed for the night buckets which lay 
there between the officers, and they took the covers and threw them at 
the officers and the men in line and broke the line. Mr. Marshall, the 
gardener, stood beside me. One prisoner came up in front of the 
superintendent, within five feet of him, shook his fingers in his face, 
and, using a vile expression, said, You are the man we are after.” 
Mr. Marshall said, ‘‘See our gallant superintendent.” I looked 
around and I saw the superintendent standing in the corner by the 
tower, back of the men who had been in line and who had fallen back, 
standing there. ‘The men, after they had exhausted their supply of 
ammunition, covers, fell back to the other side of the yard, and the 
superintendent leisurely walked forward and stood there looking at 
them. Mr. Marshall made the remark that if the officers there couldn’t 
control the men it was about time they got some help*from the city. 
The superintendent heard him and turned around and said, ‘‘ If you are 
afraid you can go up on the boat. It goes up at 9 o clock. ” 
Q. Now, in Tegard to the pardon of boys in the Heuse of Reforma- 
tion — more especially in regard to two boys named Scott and Brady — 
have you anything to say ? 
A. Yes, sir, I will state that I left Deer Island the 4th of February. 
Y. You might use these letters by and by, if you wish to? 
A. SVG: 
Mr. Proctor. — What is that ? 
Mr. Ritry. —I said he may use these if he sees fit. 
The WitNEss. — My personal letters. 
. Rirey. — You can have them now. 
. Proctor examined the letters. 

(By Mr. Ritry.) Go on. 

When I started in business — 

(By Mr Proctor.) How long ago was that ? 

That was about the first day of April, 1892. 

(By Mr. Ritey.) Since you left the island ? 

Yes, sir. While I was at Deer Island I had a boy at work, for 
me who had been — 

Q. Will you tell us about the system of pardoning boys, and what 
is done to keep the run of them P 

A. Yes, sir, but before [ get to that if you will allow me a mo- 
ment ? 

@. Go ahead. 

A, Ihada boy at work for me who had been under the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners of Public Institutions almost from infaney. He 
had been at Marcella Street Home, at Deer Island numbers of times. 
He worked for me two years there. He was a bright, sharp boy. I could 
trust him anywhere, and I made application for him when I got started 
in. I went to the commissioners’ office and made application for his 
pardon and waited awhile, and he didn’t come. I was told that I could 
have him. I went again and saw the assistant pardoning agent and 
told him to tell Mr. McCarthy, the pardoning agent, thatif I was to have 
that boy I must have him right away, because if I didn’t get him then I 
should have to hire somebody else and he wouldn’t get the job. He 

said he would. I waited a week or so and went again and asked Mr, 
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Grinnell what he said, if he told Mr. McCarthy, delivered my message, 
and he said he did. I asked him what he said and he said it would be 
all right if anybody but Morrill wanted him, but he didn’t think that 
the old doctor would let him have him. 

Mr. Proctor. —I guess that is right, too. 

Mr. Rivey. --- Then that is admitted. 

The Witness. — That may be. That is their way of looking at it. 
A few days after that the boy walked into my office. I asked him who 
sent him there and he said no one. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) What boy are you talking about ? 

A. Scott. [asked him what they told him when they released him 
from the island, and he said they told him nothing. I asked him if they 
turned him loose at the wharf when they arrived at Boston, and he said 
yes. [asked him how he found me, and he said he knew where we 
bought our rollers at Deer Island, and went to Wild & Stevens, and 
they knew where I was, and they directed him to me. 1 hired the boy. 
The Commissioners of Public Institutions didn’t know where that boy 
was for weeks afterwards. 

Q. Will you state what those letters indicate? They came from 
McCarthy, | understand ? 

Yes, sir. I made application for another boy — James Brady. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) That is the boy you spoke about a little while 
ago P 

A. Yes, sir. I saw the assistant pardoning agent, made applica- 
tion for him, and he said he would attend to him. I waited three 
months and heard nothing from him, and [I telephoned Mr. McCarthy 
one morning and asked him if he wanted to pardon that boy if | would 
give hima job. He said ‘* Yes, he will be up the next morning.” He 
did not come, and a few days after I received this letter : 

‘* Dear sir: you will have to find Brady, as he was to have been 
sent to me by messenger, but the latter neglected to do so. He is no 
doubt with his mother somewhere on Commercial street. Yours truly, 
John E. McCarthy.” 

A short time after an officer of Deer Island came into my office and 
asked me if I had Brady. I told him no, and showed him this letter. 

He says, ‘‘ Well, he is probably with his mother. She was drunk the 
last time she came down to Deer Island,” and he told me where the boy 
lived. I wrote a note, sent my boy down there, and the boy came to 
work. 


@. You found the boy ? 

A: I found the boy. 

@. What do those other memorandums or blanks indicate ? 
A. These are inquiries in regard to boys. 

@. Why addressed to you? 


A. Because I had two boys at work for me who had been members 
of the House of Correction. They are the first inquiries that have ever 
been directed to me in regard to any boys. 

(. All those inquiries are in reference to what boys ? 

A. Two boys. Do you think it advisable to publish the names of 
those two boys here ? 

Q. Oh, no, but are they in reference to the boys you have been speak- 
ing about? Just look at them before you speak, and see — look at the 
blanks there. 


And he in turn applied to you for the whereabouts of Brady? 
Yes, said I would have to find him. 


A. Yes, sir. ‘This is in reference to one of them. 

Q. Well, in reference to Brady, isn’t it? 

oi) OS;. SIT : 

Q. Well, you applied to Mr, McCarthy for the whereabouts of Brady ? 
ALry as? sit: 

(). 

A. 
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Q. That is what I supposed. 

A. [would like to show, in regard to this Brady, the home which he 
went to, the condition of that boy’s home, the surroundings. 

Ald. Ler. — What is that for ? 
~ The Witness. — He had been there over two years. He had been 
taken from the street at the age perhaps of thirteen. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) How long did you say he had been down there? 

A. Over two years. 

@. And who pardoned him ? 

A. He was pardoned by the Commissioners of Public Institutions. 


@. At whose request ? 

A. At my request. 

Q. Then you are the one who got him out and sent him to the home 
you are now going to describe? 

A. No, sir; he was turned out and went to that home, and I went 
there, or sent there, and found him. 

@. You made a request to have him pardoned ? 

AaenyY Cg Sil: 

Q. And Mr. McCarthy pardoned him at your request ? 

A. He was pardoned at my request. I would have found him a 
home if they had sent him to me. 

Q. Why did you not follow it up— you knew he was going to be 
pardoned ? 

BA firey CSe SLi 

Q. And you didn’t think enough of him to go down and meet him ? 

A. Was it my duty? 

Q. Wasn't it your duty ? 

A. J don’t think it was my duty. It was the duty of the Commission- 
ers of the Public Institutions. 

Ald. Leg.—I don’t think you need to describe the boy’s home. I 
don’t think that enters into it at all. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Were you notified when the boy was 
pardoned ? 

Aly eNO, SIP. 

@. You had not been notified when the board acted on his pardon ? 

Ait DO: Sits 

@. Were vou in the other case P 

A. Thisis the first notice I received that the application had been 
granted. 

Q. Now, take the other case or the other cases, did they notify 
you? 

AS co Norsury 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Did you go up to 14 Beacon street and ask if 
the boy was going to be pardoned at your request ? 
Yes, sir; 1 went up there — I haven’t been there since. 
Where did you go to ask for his pardon? 
I went there to.ask for his pardon. 
Then you have been there ? 
Yes, sir; a great many times. 
I thought you said you hadn’t been there. Now, did you go to 
Beacon street after the day when you made a request ‘for his pardon 
to find out whether he was to be pardoned or not? 
No, sir; because I took Mr. McCarthy’s word. 
What did he tell you ? 
Told me he would be up the next day. 
Then he notified you that he was coming up the next day ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you knew what time the boat arrived, having been an 
officer at Deer Island ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


a 
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Q. And didn’t go down there to look after the boy ? 

A. . No, sir, —it was not my duty. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) When did you receive the letter there 
stating that you would have to find him ? 

A. It was January 4, 1894. 

Q. Was that after the time that he was supposed to have been 
pardoned ? 

A. That was after the time he had been pardoned? He says, ‘‘ You 
will have to find Brady, as he was to have been sent to me by messenger, 
but the latter neglected to do so. He is no doubt with his mother 
somewhere on Commercial street.” 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) As I understand it, that letter says the 
boy was to be brought from the Deer Island boat up to Beacon street 
by a messenger. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they didn’t do that ? 

oi NG SST: 

Q. They let the boy go at the wharf, instead of bringing him up to 
Beacon street ? 

AY LY es, sit: 

@. And the custom would be for the boy to be sent to Beacon street 
and you to call for him, or McCarthy to bring him to you? 

A. No, itis not a custom, because Scott was not sent to Beacon street. 

@. What is the system — that is what we want ? 

A I don’t know what the system is. Sometimes when Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has aspecial home he wants to send a boy to, he is taken to Beacon 
street and turned over to parties who make application for him, but 
when he hasn’t any place for the boy he is turned on the street, alone. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) How came you interested in this boy, so as 
to ask for his pardon ? 

A. He worked for me at Deer Island. 

@. You wanted him pardoned for what purpose ? 

A. Wanted to hire the boy, was willing to hire him. 

@. The point is this, you wanted the boy pardoned so that he might 
be reémployed at the island, at the office of the superintendent ? 

A. No, sir; in my own office. 

VY. Isee. 

A. Istated that [ found him, and he worked for me a short time, 
but he came to me one day and said he didn’t get his dinner, and if he 
didn’t have any dinner he couldn’t work. I gave him money for his 
dinner four days running and told him to take it out of his pay Satur- 
day night, and he said he wouldn’t dare do it. He said if he did it his 
mother would knock the stuffing out of him, to use his own expression. 
** Well,” I said, ‘‘ Brady, if you don’t eat you can’t work.” The next 
day he didn’t eome to work, but the next day he came in andasked for his 
pay. I said, ‘‘ What is the matter, Brady?” ‘* Well,” he said, *‘ I want 
to get a job nearer home, where I can. get my dinner, go home at noon- 
time.” ** Well,” I said, < Brady, you send your mother up here. I 
want to see your mother.” 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, as I understand you, the point you are 
making is this, that the boys from that place are discharged, and when 
discharged on probation they go in one of two directions. Take for 
instance your case — 

war SY ede: SiP> 

Q. When Mr. McCarthy has a place for them, —and in the Brady 
boy’s case he had your place, —then the boy is supposed to be taken 
from the boat by messenger to 14 Beacon street and delivered from that 
place ? 

AS Yea; sir. 

Q. The other way of discharge is where no place is in view for the 
boy — the boy 1s landed in Boston and turned adrift at the wharf? 
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A. With the rest of the prisoners from the House of Industry. 

(. Yes. And the authorities who do the pardoning keep no record 
and keep no clue of the boys after they leave. Now, am I right? 

A. That is the idea. 

Q. Now, I have but one other question to ask. 

A. Iwould state that these inquiries came to me after this investiga- 
tion commenced. I have not answered them, / 

Q. What aré the postmarks on the envelopes? 

A March 10 and 14, 1894. I have not answered either of these in- 
quiries. They inquire into the whereabouts of these boys— ‘ Is he still 
living with you? Is his health good? Are you satisfied with his gen- 
eral behavior? ” ete., ete. 

Y. Junderstand now that those came to you after the beginning of 
this investigation ? 

A. Yes, sir; and I have not answered them and have received no 
further inquiries in regard to the boys. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) What is the date of that first letter of inquiry ? 

A. March 5, 1894. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now the person referred to there, when 
did he come under your charge ? 

A. He came under my charge in January, 1894. 

Q. And they inquired about him in March? 

A. In March, yes, sir, and haven’t inquired since. . 

Q. Well, take the other person —and I supposed the reason you 
didn’t reply was to see if they would follow up the inquiry ? 

A. Yes— this is the same date, March 5. 

@. When was that person released ? 

A. Released along in October, sometime, I think. 

Oi) 43954 
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Q. And that was the first inquiry in regard to him ? 

A. Yes, sir. I had been up there and told them all about that boy, 
told them where he was and that I couldn’t employ him any longer. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) That is the October one? 

A. Yes, sir; told them all about him and that they had better look 
him up. 


Q. (By Ald. LomAsneEy.) How long after October did you do that? 
A. Oh, after he had worked for me perhaps a month or six weeks. 
@. Did he leave? 

A. I discharged him — yes, sir; he left. 

@. You told them about it ? 

A. I went right up to the cagmmissioners’ office and told them. 

Q. And about the other persons — are those the only two ? 

a. Those are the only two. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritty.) Which boy did you discharge ? 

A. The boy named — 

Q. Scott? 

A. No, sir ; I have Scott now — Murphy. 

@. Why did you discharge him — because he couldn’t read ordinary 

writing ? 


A. Well, he couldn’t read very well. He was very dull. 

Q. Very what? 

A. Very dull, and saucy as well, and I couldn’t handle him. He 
was not a boy I had while I was. there. 

Q. Now, one other question. You say you left the island on the 4th . 
of February, 1892, don’t you ? 

Aki es) sir: : 

Y. You were discharged, were you not? 

A. No, sir ; I never was discharged from a situation in my life. 

Q. How did you succeed in getting away ? 
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A. Oh, I just took the first boat after the newspaper reporter told 
me the mayor had recommended the commissioners to discharge me. 

@. ‘Took the hint ? 

A. Yes, sir ; took my grip and the hint, and went. 

Q. Now, the beginning of the outbreak, that serious outbreak which 
has been referred to, was on February Ist, and it was reaily in full force 
February 2d — but began the night before. 
 Astny CSte SIT. 

Q. Now, the mayor went down there to make an investigation 
when ? 

A. The following day. 

Q. That was February 3d ? 

A. Yes, sir, — no, it was on February 2d, the day of the riot, that 
he went down there. 

@. And were you one of the witnesses before the Bae lhaes 

A. Yes, jsir. 

ae You were present at the investigation, were you? 

A; Yes,,Sir. 

WV, ill you tell this committee what was done and whether it was 
a full investigation or not? 

Well, as far as I was concerned, it was not a full investigation. 
Did you get a hearing ? 

Yes, sir; he gave me a little time. 

How little ? 

More than he wanted to, as far as I could judge. 

How little ? 

Well, I might have been there fifteen minutes —a little less. 
He was continually walking back and forth across the floor looking at 
his watch. 


PRORORSE 


Y. Why? ; 

A. Well, he was anxious to go home, I suppose, or else to supper. 

(. How long was the mayor down there, all told, that day ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say. I think he was there from — 

QY. (By Ald. LEE.) Now, tell us what you know positively. , 

A. I don’t know — didn’t see him come and didn’t see him go. 

(. (By Mr. Ritey.) You know this — he wasn’t down there the 

night before, was he P 

A... ‘No; sir. 

@. (By Ald. Lee.) How does he know that ? 

A. I know about all that went on that night. 

Q. (By the CnarrMAN.) Didn’t.see him the night before ? 

Pat ea; Sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — How do you know that Napoleon ever lived ? 

Ald. Lee. — Well, I read of him —the same as I do of you. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, the amount we see is very small compared with 


the amount we hear. 
Ald Lrg. —I don’t know about that. 
@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, you knew the time the boat arrived the 
next morning, did you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. What time ? 
A. Arrived at about half-past seven in the morning. 
(). Then there is another boat later on ? 
A. ‘There is another boat at quarter of three in the afternoon, 
Q. Now, do you know what boat it was the mayor arrived on ? 
A. He came, | think, on the police boat or the ‘‘ Vigilant’? — one of 
two. 
Y. They go at any time ? 
A. Yes, sir; any time. 
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(). Did you have any means of knowing how long a time he spent 
on the island that day ? 

A. No, sir; not exactly. I think somewhere i in the afternoon, from 
one, two, or three o’clock until somewhere after dusk, after dark. 

@. And, so far as you were concerned, was the examination a 
hurried one ? 

ACUEY 8, Sit: * 

Q. A satisfactory one ? 

A. No, sir; not to me. 

aD; Ald. Lue. ) Don’t you noe the mayor arrived at the 
island that morning at 10.10? 

Fee NO Sirs AL don’t know. 

Q. Don't know but what he did——he may have arrived there and 
you not know it ? 

A. I think that is about the time the police arrived there. 

Q. Don’t you know the mayor arrived there at or about the time the 
police arrived ? 

No, sir. 

Positive ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know whether he came an hour afterwards ? 

No, I could not say. 

Don’t know what time he did arrive ? 

No, sir. 

All you know is the time you met him in the office, where he ex- 
mined you? 

eu. It might have been somewhere about noon, as far as I know, — I 
am not sure, — | didn’t see him when he came. 

Y. Now, when did you get Scott pardoned ? 

A. I didn’t get him par doned.- 

Q@. Well, did you ask for his pardon ? 

A. Yes, several times. 

Q. When? 

A., Oh, in the summer of 1892, along in July, I guess, somewhere 
along there. 

Y. Well, July, 1892? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, has Mr. McCarthy opened any correspondence with you at 
any time whatever, at any time since July, 1892, up to the present time, 
in relation to the Scott boy ? 

No, sir. 
Never ? 
Never. 
Have you been to his office to report ? 


ECLORSROE 
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And nobody has been to make any inquiries of you as to how Scott 
was ‘getting along, how his health was ? 

A. Grinnell— 

(). Grinnell ? 

A. Grinnell came in to inquire about the Murphy boy — or I met 
Mr. Grinnell when I went to the office and he asked me if Scott was 
with me, and said it was a wonder to him that he had stayed as long as 
he had. He ran away from him once when he went to take him out of 
Marcella Street Home. 

(. Well, that is the only time that anybody from that office had ever 
asked you or opened any correspondence with you in relation to Scott ? 

A. Yes, sir, Mr. McCarthy came there and asked me to hire a boy once. 

Y. After you had the Scott boy ? 
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Ab iiY-4es; sir. 

(). Did you take him ? 

A TINGS six. 

Q. Did he make any inquiries then of you in regard to the Scott boy ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Sure of that? 

A. He made inquiries of another boy I had there whom he met at the 
door; the boy told me afterwards. 

. You weren't in when he called ? 

A, Yes; sir: 

@. And-he made no talk whatever with you about it? 

A. Not about Scott; no, sir. 

@. And you never went to 14 Beacon street to tell how the boy was 
getting along ? 

A. NOS SIT. 

(). Did anybody else but McCarthy and Grinnell call at your office 
in reference to Scott? 

Assi Nob sir: 

. Did you ever meet anybody else on the highway and make any 
talk about the Scott boy,? 

A. Not on the highway. 

Q. Well, at any home, house, or residence? 

A. Imade some talk about the Scott boy. 

(). Well, where ? 

\A. To the editor of the ‘* Boston Evening Record.” 

@. Well, where ? 

A. The editor of the ‘‘ Boston Evening Record,” Mr. Barrett. I told 
him the boy was at work for me, and the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions didn’t know where he was, and if he wished to verify my 
statement to send a man up there and ask about him. 

Didn’t McCarthy know where he was? 

No, sir. 

You asked for his release sometime in July, 1892? 

Yes, sir. 

Was he given to you at that time? 

Came to me of his own accord. 

Was he pardoned at that time at your request ? 

No, sir; a week or so afterwards. 

At your request ? 

I don’t know whether at my request or not. 

You made a request about a week before ? 

Lots of requests, several. 

Got him finally? 

Yes, sir; finally. 

Came on your request? 

No; I didn’t see him to request him to come. 

You had seen the commissioners ? 

I had seen the commissioners — oh, yes, sir. 

And you asked the release of Scott and he was sent to you in 
1892? 

I would state now — 

Never mind — answer the question. He was sent to you in July, 
was he not? 

Yes, sir. I don’t say it was July — might have been August. 
You are not positive as to the month ? 

No, sir. 

You are poe as to the year ? 

Oh, yes 
-W ell, now, you say that you made complaint to Mr. Barrett ? 
Yes, sir. I repeated the story, as I have told it here, to him. 


fe ee 
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Q. Well, now, why did you go to Mr. Barrett with that complaint ? 

A. Well, I thought it was something that the public should know. 

Q. Something that you had demanded and requested yourself, and 
you had the boy i in your charge then, and you thought the public ought 
to know it? 

A. IJ don’t consider that a proper question. That is a wrong con- 
struction of the whole matter. 

Q. Iam not asking you to put any construction on it — answer it yes 
or no. 

A. Well, I don’t understand that question. 

(@. You don’t want to understand the question — is that it? 

By request the stenographer repeated the question : 

‘* Something that you have demanded and requested yourself, and you 
had the boy in your charge then, and you thought the public ought to 
know it?” 

A. I didn’t request anything of the kind. 

Q. Didn't you state here to this committee that you made a request 
upon the directors, Commissioners of Public Institutions, to have that 
boy pardoned ? 

A. I didn’t request that he be turned loose in the street. 

Q. Did you make that request of the commissioners ? 

A. I made the request that he be pardoned. 

(). And the boy came to you either in July or August ? 

A. Heicame to me, yes, sir. 

@. And you knew that he came from the island and was pardoned 
from there, from the House of Reformation ? 

A. I knew he had been there. 

(). And you knew he was pardoned ? 

A. I didn’t know for a certainty whether he was pardoned or ran 
away, as a good many others had done. 

Q. Well, you knew that boy was pardoned because you requested it ? 

A. Didn’t anybody tell me he was going to be pardoned. 

(. He came to you and told you so ? 

A. Came to me? 

(). Didn't he tell you he was pardoned and told to report to you? 

A. No, sir. 

). Sure of that? 

SP esp Sir: 

(. He is working for you? 

A. Yes, sir. He will come, if you want to see him; he has been 
here many a time. 

(). We will get him if we want him. 

A. Perhaps you wouldn’t get him if you wanted him, unless I told 
him to come. 

Q. Well, I don’t know about that. 

The CHarrMan. — The Chair will request that the boy be summoned, 
and will instruct the clerk to summon him. 

Ald. Ler. — That is right. 

(). ‘The boy is now employed by you ? 

+: Phage) Fh» 

(. And he has been steadily employed by you since 1892? 

INO: Sete 

se RNY. here has he been during the intervening time ? 

A. Working in different printing offices in Boston. 

Q. Then he hasn’t been employed by you steadily ? 

Ae O SIT. 

@. Did you discharge him ? 

A. 0, Bit. 

Q) Let him go for lack of work ? 
ACUNDS sir: 
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@. What is the reason that he left you? 

A. Because he quarrelled with another boy there. 

Q. Left of his own accord ? 

Aye 10S, Sir: 

Q. Then you took him back again ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

QY. Have you watched the boy’s career since he came from the House 
of Reformation ? 

A. Yes, sir; [ knew where he was when I wanted him. 

(. You knew where he was all the time ? 

A. ‘Yes, sir. 

(. Has he got a father and mother ? 

fa NG, Bike 

@. You have taken care of him? 

A. No, sir. He supported himself. 

@. You have watched him ? 

A. Ihave watched him, yes, sir. 

(. Did you ever make any report to the commissioners at all ? 

eee TNO. Sit; 

Q. Never did? 

A. ‘They never took any interest in him. 

@. Iam not asking you that-—-I am asking you if you ever made 


any report ? 

ia NO Bll. 

(. One other question: | understood you to say that when you 
went inside the dormitory, Mr. Morrill, that the superintendent, when 
this Murphy boy was there,— and if I am in error | want you to correct 
me,— that the superintendent stood at one end of the room and when 
you appeared this Murphy boy made accusations against you ? 


That is all. 
That is all. 
Q. (By Ald. ForrLter.) You spoke sometime ago about the 
prisoners being in possession of newspapers from the city here? 
it OS, BIL. 
Q. Now, do you wish the committee to understand that that was 
generally the case daily, right along ? : 
A. Yes, sir; the. papers were delivered around the island by a 
prisoner to the subscriber s, different subscribers. 
(. And the prisoners had free access to them ? 
an Les. sir. 
Q. (By the CHaiRMAN.) Do you give the committee to understand 
that the prisoners had the privilege of subscribing for newspapers ? 
A. No, their friends sent them papers through ‘the mail, and they 
were given to them. 
“The mail was sent to the office ? 
Yes, sir. 
And the papers turned over from the office to the prisoners ? 
MY GS. Sit. 
Without being opened ? 
. No, sir,—they were opened. 
They were opened. 


A. Yes, sir; when I walked down. 
(). What had you done to him? 

A. He imagined that I had been the cause of his transfer. 
Q. He imagined that? 

A. He imagined that, yes. 

@. Was there any truth in it? 
eNO; S17. 

Q. Nota particle? 

ae nest. 

Q 

A 
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A. Yes, sir. Iam not certain about their being opened, the news- 
papers, but [ think that was the rule. 
Y. (By Ald. Lomasnrey.) When you say ‘ papers,” what do you 
mean — daily papers ?P 
. Daily papers, weekly papers, any kind of papers. 
Q. Well, take the ‘‘ Herald,” ‘*‘ Globe,” and ‘‘ Record ” ? 
Yes, sir, all the daily papers. 
(). Sent to the prisoners and given to them ? 
Haro ess Sir. 
ee How long did that continue there ? 
Ali the time I was there until after the riot. The day of the riot 
ee was ordered stopped. I saw them reading them then and called the 
superintendent’s attention to the fact. 


Adjourned, on motion of Ald. Folsom, at 6.45 o’clock P.M., to meet 
on Tuesday, June 26, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
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TWENTY-THIRD HEARING. 


TUESDAY, June 26, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hallstram 
presiding and all the members present. 


ALEXANDER C. MORRILL. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Riney.) Mr. Morrill, there may have been something 
that I overlooked. If there be, now is your time to state it. 

A. Well, I started to tell about the boy Brady and his not wanting 
to work because he couldn’t get his dinners. He said he wanted to get 
a place to work somewhere Where he could go home to dinner. He 
said he took his money home at night on Saturday and it was spent, and 
by Tuesday there was no money to buy dinner for him. I asked him if 
it would not be advisable for him to find a job before he left the one he 
had, but he seemed thoroughly discouraged and didn’t want to work 
any way, so I told him to send his mother to me for his money, and his 
mother came the next night and was so drunk that she could not stand 
without assistance. She had to hold on to the banisters to keep from 
falling while she talked to me. That was the point I wanted to bring 
out—in regard to his home surroundings. Something has been said 
about the stringing up of prisoners. I saw prisoners str ung up on the 
day of the riot. I would like to tell this committee that in passing the 
prison door, as it opened I heard cries, and went in there and found a 
group of police officers with institution officers surrounding a man 
swinging in the air. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) What did you say — swinging in the air? 

A. Swinging in the air, clear from his feet. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is, his feet not touching on the ground ? 

A. His feet were not touching the ground when I went in —-or the 
stones. ‘The man swung there with set teeth until he fainted. ‘There 
was an officer stood by with a watch in his hand. He was let down and 
partially revived and asked if he had enough, and he was unable to 
articulate and they strung him up again — held him there again until he 
fainted and then let him down, and when he came to he assented that he 
had enough by moving his head when they asked him. 

Q. Well, after the ‘first stringing up, when they took him down and 
asked him if he had enough, was he conscious at the time that question 
was put to him? 

A. He didn’t seem conscious, didn’t seem able to articulate. 

Q. Then did they string him up again P 

A. They strung him up again, yes, sir, and he fainted again. 

. (By the CHAIRMAN. ) Did you know the name of that man ? 

A. It was either Ledson or Bradley, either one of the two. I saw 
them both strung up and I don’t know which one this was. 

Oe Well, in what w: ay was he strung up? 

A. The handeuffs were fastened around his wrists and there was a 
rope passed through the links of the handcuffs and thrown over the 
steam-pipe which ran across the corridor above, and the officers pulled 
the rope up until his feet just barely touched the floor, his toes just 
barely touched, and after he had hung there a few minutes the rope 
stretched so that he got down on to the balls of his feet, and they took 
him by the body and hoisted him up and tightened the rope again and 
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let him swing. I saw thenext man strung up, and he hung there from 
20 to 2; minutes. 

@. How do you know he hung there for that length of time ? 

A. There was an officer stood there with his watch in his hand and 
timed him. Some said it was twenty and some said it was twenty-three 
minutes. It was from twenty to twenty-three minutes. 

Q. Who was the officer? 

A. Who had the watch ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A, Officer Marshall. 

Q. (By Ald. Lrg.) Is Marshall there now ? 

A. Here? I don’t think he is. 

(). I mean, is he at the island ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t know where he is ? 

A. 1 believe he is in business in Everett. The next man in line, 
waiting his turn, was this Bredell, as he was called, a man whom I had 
seen in the yard with a lot of prisoners surrounding him for three 
months previous to that time. I asked the officer ‘who stood at. his 
elbow who had reported him for punishment, who had ordered him 
strung up. The officer said it was Officer Marsh. I hunted up Marsh 
and asked him if he had sent Bredell down for punishment, and he said 
he had. I said, ‘‘ Don’t you know that that man is insane ? The 
savages respect sae people — they never torture the insane.” <‘* Well, 
if he is insane, I don’t want him strung up,” and I went back to the 
prison and saw ‘that he went to his cell. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Then, after you told him he was insane 
they took him down ? 

A. He wasn’t strung up, no, sir. He was waiting his turn, and he 
was allowed to go to his cell. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) During the stringing-up process, besides the 
Deer Island officers were the city officers there ? 

A. Yes, sir. There were five or six, perhaps more, police officers. 

(. What were they doing? 

A, They were standing around talking and witnessing the affair. 

(). Simply spectators ? 

Spectators, yes, sir. 
(By the CuarRMAN.) Do you know any of the officers of the 
city ‘of ane that were there ? 

A. Ido not know them, no, sir. 

. Don’t know their names ? 

A. There are one or two that I recognize by their appearance as I 
pass them on the street, but I don’t know their names. . 

Y. Do you know what station they came from ? 

A. No, I do not. There were forty-five or fifty police sent down 
there, and I think they came from various stations. There was testi- 
mony given here in regard to the cells, the number of cells. There 
were at that time 480 cells in the main prison at Deer Island, which, 
had there been sufficient care in grading the men as they came down, 
were amply sufficient to keep all of the hard characters that were 
there. ‘The balance slept in dormitories. One of the greatest evils and 
one of the worst evils on Deer Island, in my opinion, is the so-called 
‘‘}oafers’ Hall.” Nothing bas been done to improve the condition of 
that. It remained the same as before. As near as I can remember it is 
about forty feet by seventy-five feet, and about seven feet high. In 
that small space on rainy days the men are compelled to loaf. It is the 
only place they have in cold, damp days, and in winter, and they are 
crowded in there so thick sometimes that you cannot get through them, 
and there they sit, or sat, and gambled and smoked. They ‘kept the 
gas burning there to light their. pipes with, and the officers didn’t in- 
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terfere with them, and I have stood in the bath-room or in the barber- 
shop and seen them through the door playing cards and shaking some 
sort of cubes or something of the kind, that they manufactured, day 
after day, previous to the riots, and no attempt made to stop them. 

(). Now, how many people were in that place at a time ? 

A. Well, at times 900 or 1,000. 

@. In that one room ? 

“A PN Oe esis 

Q. Or hall? 

ies Yan airs 

. Forty feet wide ? 

A. Yes, sir, --by seventy-five. 

(. Seventy-five feet long and seven feet high ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is as near as [ could put it from remembrance. 

(). Now, what means of ventilation were there — what was the odor 
there ? 

A. The odor was terrible. The windows were the only means of 
ventilation, as far as I know, and those who were quartered or stationed 
near the windows objected to having them opened. Consequently the 
officers always complained of the odor there and were very anxious to 
get out as soon as their turn of duty was done. They had to relieve 
each other to get a little fresh air once in a while. It was understood 
between the farm officers or the institution officers that they should, on 
days when they were not at work, relieve the officers who were quar- 
tered in that department and give them a chance to get out. 

Q. (By the CHatRMAN.) How large did you say Loafers’ Hall was ? 

A. It is about forty by seventy-five, by seven feet high. That is my 
estimate of it— I never measured it. 

Q. Well, you think you have seen a thousand men there ? 

Yes, sir; from 900 to 1,000 men. 

. Well, what chance did they have to move around there ? 

A. Well, there wasn’t much chance, They were crowded. 

@. Well, any benches there ? 

A. There were benches there, yes, sir. 

(. And I suppose in some plac es there were brick piers ? 

A. Yes, yes, sir; brick pillars the whole length, two rows. There 
was a great deal of trouble in that hall —a great many fights and rows. 

@. How many of these brick piers do you suppose there would be ? 

A. Well, perhaps there were ten on a tier. 

@. What do you mean by ‘‘ on a tier”? 

A. On arow—there were two rows of brick piers. 

(Y. Then there would be twenty brick piers ? 

a esy Sir: 

a) And how lar ewe were these ? 

A. Ishould say those were a foot and a half square. 

Q. Any sinks there ? 

A. Yes, sir; a sink. 

@. And bath-tubs ? 

A. No bath-tubs, no, sir, — simply a sink for washing. 

(). And tables? 

A. Notables. There was a bench at one end, a little raised platform 
with some chairs where the officers sat, and in one corner there was a 
partition — 

Q. How large was that platform ? 

A. It was about five feet square — covered five feet, I should say. 

(). No one allowed there but the officer in charge, [ presume ? 

A. Usually two officers there — yes, sir; that is all. 

(. What was it you said was in the corner ? 

A. A barber-shop in one corner. 

(. In the corner of that room ? 
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A. Yes, sir; in the corner of that room. It was partitioned off. 

@. Oh, it was partitioned off? 

A. Yes, sir; andit was about eight feet square, or about 8 X 10, I 
should say, or 11; and in the other corner there was a little room parti- 
tioned off where they at one time kept the clothing. 

@. Did you ever have occasiun to count the men that were in that 
place at one time? 

A. No, sir; but one time there were 1,050 or 1,060 men there. 

(). In the institution ? 

A. In the institution; and they were nearly all in there. The larger 
number of them were in that place. 

. Do you think it would be possible to get 1,000 men into that place ? 

5 7) GSsssir. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLEy.) What you mean is that the place was as full 
as it could be — whether it contained 500 or 1,000, it was full ? 

A. Well, it was full enough, but they might have crowded a few 
more in, the same as they get them on to the horse-cars or electrics 
sometimes. There has been some testimony here given in regard to 
boys being sent to the institution, House of Industry hospital, where 
they were put into the wards with adult prisoners. Littleton from the 
House of Reformation was sent there, he tells me, in December. He 
was there two weeks in the December of 1893. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Who is this Littleton ? 

A. He isa boy who has just recently, or within a few months, been 
discharged from the House of Reformation. 

(). Is he in Boston here ? 

A. I don’t know as he is now. He had been, and I have conversed 
with him. 

VY. When? 

A. Within two months. He was confined there. I believe he said 
he had pneumonia. 

Q. Do you know this in relation to Littleton of your own knowl- 
edge ? 

He told me this. It is easy to verify it. 

Well, do you know it of your own knowledge ? 

No, sir. 

Then you had better not testify as to that. 

(By Mr. Ritey.) Anything you saw, Mr. Morrill ? 

Yes, sir. 

Is there anything else you saw that you wish to speak about? 
Well, I saw a pint of whiskey there — 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) Where — when he was at the island ? 

. When I was at the island. It was shown me by the clerk. The 
clerk said it came from Mr. Young, who had given it to Spaulding, and 
Spaulding had turned it over to him. 

QY. To whom? 

A. ‘Tothe clerk, to keep. They told Spaulding that there was a job 
to-get him drunk, and he took the whiskey when it was given to him 
and turned it over to the clerk, and the clerk had it in the safe there. 

Q. ‘To get who drunk ? 

A. Mr. Spaulding. 

Og Oh; 

A. An officer who was shortly afterwards discharged for being 
drunk. It is a question whether he was drunk or not. Another thing 
I didn’t see, but my boys complained to me when they were sick, and | 
told them to go to the doctor, that if they went over there they would 
be whipped with a rattan. If they weren’t sick enough for medicine, 
or if the doctor considered they were shamming, he used the rattan on 
them. I made inquiries in regard to it and the yard officer told me the 
doctor had sent to him for the rattan. The boys told me they were 
whipped with the rattan at the hospital. 


hOLOROOKSE 
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Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Simply because they applied for medical 
treatment ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did they tell you that ? 

A. Yes, sir; the boys told me that. That was their complaint. 
A boy named Coffey was whipped and a boy named Riley, that 
worked for me. ‘There were a large number of boys whipped, but 
those two worked for me and those I was interested in. Three weeks 
before the riot of February 2d I was told by the chaplain to make my 
peace with the superintendent, if I wanted to hold my job. He told 
me then that Dr. Newell was to be removed, that Mr. Pilsbury was to 
take his place, and that Mr. Donovan was to take Mr. Pilsbury’s place 
in the Board of Health. I told him I didn’t believe it, and as an argu- 
ment he told me that one of the aldermen had interceded with the 
mayor for Mr. Gerrish in his behalf, and that he was bound to stay, 
and if I wanted my job I had better make my peace with him. 

@. How long was that before the removal of Dr. Newell? 

A. It was about three weeks before the removal — might have been 
a little more. Speaking of the trouble in obtaining supplies, I would 
state that the constant complaint of the engineer was, that he couldn’t 
get supplies. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is the engineer. there ? 

A. Heis there. He has been there twenty-eight or thirty years. 

@. He is there now? 

A. He is there now. 

Q. Well, let him testify, then, as to that.’ 

A. Well, I would like to testify that we were without gas there 
from his inability to obtain retorts. We were without lights of any 
kind until they made lamps in the tin-shop and used kerosene. In re- 
gard to the superintendent going to the stone-shed and driving the men 
from the stone-yard alone on the morning of that riot, I would state 
that he did not do so. I saw the men when they came from the fields. 
I saw the superintendent there, but I also saw several other officers 
there -- Mr. Marshall, Mr. Green, and several of the night watchmen. 
The only time that I ever saw the superintendent’s office locked while 
I was on the island for six years was on the morning of that riot. The 
prisoners had broken all the windows over the nursery, around the 
duck-house, and some in the Reformation, and I went to find the super- 
intendent and found the door locked. Later I saw him in the office, 
when Mr. John E. McCarthy advised him to send for the police—followed 
him into his office when he went in there and asked him if he had a 
revolver. He took several large Colts revolvers and handed them to 
me, and told me to give them out to the officers and to keep one myself. 
His remark was that “ They don’t like you, and they don’t like any 
officer that does his duty.” ‘That is all I can think of at present, sir. 


Cross—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) I believe, Mr. Morrill, you were at Deer 
Island from 1886 to 1892? 

Ma WY 08, SIT. 

Q. Had you any connection with the House of Industry during your 
stay there at all? 

Ac, Yes, sir. 

Q. What ? 

A. I was requested on various occasions to perform duty there by 
the superintendent. 

@. Aside from those occasions, had you any connection with the 
House of Industry ? 
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A. Yes, sir; I was obliged to go through the dining-hall daily to 
my meals. 

Q. You call that a connection with the House of Industry, do you? 

A. Yes, sir; [ do— to pass through. 

@. Well,thatis what you have meant when you have told us about your 
connection with the House of Industry — that you had to go through the 
dining-room to get your meals? 

A. Oh, no, I was called upon to do duty there a good deal. 

Q. Aside from these occasions when you were called upon to do 
duty, did you have any connection with the House of Industry, except to 
go and get your meals? 

Ale No; sir. 

@. How many times were you called upon to do duty from the first 
of May, 1889, until your removal ? 

A. “1 could not tell you, sir, — a great many. 

Q. ‘*A great many ” is indefinite. 

A, Yes, sir. 

(. Will you be good enough to state to the committee how many ? 

A. Icould not state how many, but it was “most every day they had 
any visitors down there. 

QY. That is to say, you were asked to show the visitors about ? 

A; Yes; sir. 

Q. That was because you had closed your printing office, wasn’t it ? 

vet LES Ssix. 

Q@. And because you were doing nothing ? 

A. Yess sir: 

(. That is the connection that you claim ? 

A. Yes, sir. I was always ready to answer to duty’s call, wherever 
it might be. I was at the orders of the superintendent everywhere that 
I was called upon to do duty. 

Y. Pardon me—I am not asking you that question, Mr. Morrill. 
Now, will you be kind enough to answer my questions. 

A. Well, I didn’t answer your other question fully. 

@. You have answered fully enough to satisfy me, and I will now 
ask another question if you will give me half a chance. 

A. Yes, sir. I was called upon to search for escaped prisoners. — . 

@. Excuse me, sir. I have noticed, Mr. Morrill, that in your testi- 
mony you have walked back and forth. That annoys me. Be good 
enough, if you will and can, to face me. 

Mr. RiLtey. — I notice, Brother Proctor, that during your last cross- 
examination you walked back and forth a good deal. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, sir, I claim the right to do it. 

The Witness. — Well, I claim the right, too. I am sorry that it 
annoys you, but it is a habit I have. 

Mr. Procror. — If the witness wishes to be seated, I have no 
objection. 

The Witness. — Thank you. 

Mr. Procror. — But I object to perambulation. 

@. You don’t like Superintendent Gerrish, do you, Mr. Morrill ? 

A. I told him I had nothing against him. 

@. Pardon me, sir. I ask you now, as ever, to answer my question. 


Mr. RiLey. — He is to answer it in his own way. 
Mr. Procror. — Answer in my way. 
Mr. Ritey. — Answer in your own way. 


The Wirness. —I care no more for Mr. Gerrish than for any man I 
meet in Boston. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, Mr. Chairman, | have asked the witness a 
question and I would like to have him give me an answer, and [I would 
like to have him face me while he is doing so. 

Mr. Rrtey.—I don’t think the witness is to be governed by your 
wishes in the matter, 
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Mr. Procror. —I make the suggestion, and I think it is a proper 
one. 

The WiItTNEss. —- Pardon me, Mr. Proctor. Iam a little nervous and 
it is a habit I have, unless I am fixed in a position so that I must remain 
there. I used to have to stand sometimes when I went to school, and I 
don’t like standing or sitting still. 

On motion of Alderman Barry it was voted that the witness be seated, 
and the witness sat down 

The stenographer repeated the question, ‘‘ You don’t like Superin- 
tendent Gerrish, do you, Mr. Morrill ?” 

A. I don’t love him; no, sir. 

@. He reprimanded you, didn’t he? 

A. He assaulted me. 

Q. Did he reprimand you? 

A. Yes; and assaulted me, suspended me three times. 

@. He reprimanded you for not keeping your printing office open, 
didn’t he ? 

A. No, sir; never. 

(. When did he suspend you? 

A. He suspended me the first time in 1890, shortly after he sus- 
pended Officer Page, Engineer Page. 

Q. How long were you suspended then ? 

A. Iwas suspended about two hours and a half. 

(@. When were you next suspended ? 

A. Iwas suspended again in 1890. 

Q@. What part of the year was that ? 

A. That was along in August, | think, — might have been the first 
week in September, or along there. 

@. How long a time was it after your first suspension P 

‘A. Qh, it was four or five months. 

@. When were you next suspended ? 

A. Iwas next suspended in 791. 

Q. What part of the year? 

A. 1 think it was in December. 

Q. How long were you off duty at that time ? 

Ma Very nearly three — well, about five days, I think. I was sus- 
pended about three weeks, but I was off duty about five days. 

@. You were an instructor in the printing office in the House of 
Reformation, were you not? 

is <*Y 68) sir. 

@. You had as pupils the boys in the House of Reformation ? 

A. Yes,’ sir. 

@. Did you have boys from any other institution excepting the 
House of Reformation ? 

A. I had boys who had been transferred from the House of Industry. 

Q. ILask you the question directly, sir. 

ae ee, Sire 

@. You had these convicts from the House of [Industry ? 

A, I had minor boys. 

Q. Will you answer my question ? 

A. Well, I can’t answer your question because I don’t know whether 
they were convicts or whether they were ex-Reformation boys. 

. When you say that you had boys from the House of Industry you 
mean, do you not, that boys who had formerly been in the House of 
Reformation had been released and, for some subsequent offence, had 
been sentenced to Deer Island, the House of Industry, and that that 
operated as a revocation of their permit to be at large, or their pardon, 
and they were turned back into the House of Reformation to serve out 
their original term ? 

Ae a ¥ C8 Bil’: 
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Q. Yes. sir. Then when you say you had people from the House of 
Industry, you only mean that they were boys who had formerly been in 
the House of Reformation and were turned back to you — is that right ? 

A. I think that there was one boy — 

Q. Answer the question. 

A. No, sir; that isn’t wholly correct. 

Q. Itisn’t? Twill ask you another question— did you ever have 
more than one boy who was not an inmate of the House of Reformation 
at work for you in the printing office ? 

PA Na SIT 

. Who was that? 

It was a boy who escaped. I forget his name. 

0. Do you mean Fitzgerald ? 

aN OF 38IT - 

@. You mean the boy who escaped by water? 

A. Yes, sir; one boy who escaped by water. There are dozens of 
them who escape. 

(). Halloran ? 

Ak ING: SIE. 

Q. Or Hanrahan ? 

Ar. NO, Sits 

(). Neither one of those ? 

No, sir. 
You said something, Mr. Morrill, about reprimands in the pres- 
ence of the prisoners ? 

A, YO8, Site 

@. You have been present on those occasions ? 

Aur CES. BU 

Q. Who was reprimanded by the superintendent in the presence of 
prisoners P 

A. I was assaulted by the superintendent. 

Q. Jam asking you now about reprimands. 

A. Iwas dozens of times. 

(). Dozens of times ? 

les ASRS SIT 

@. You said, I believe, three or four times, early in your testimony. 

A. Did I? 

@. Do you wish to modify that statement ? 

A. -No,:sir. 

@. You wish, then, to withdraw the statement you have just made 
about dozens of times ? 

9A ING O1T 

@. You wish them both to stand together ? 

A. I don’t remember of saying three or four times. If I did I didn’t 
put it high enough. 

Q. Well, you will put it high enough now, won’t you? 

A. Yes, sir, — say a dozen. 

Q. Then you withdraw the ‘* dozens ” you have just said and reduce 
it to a dozen ? 

A. Take off the ‘*s” and put it a dozen — may have been eleven. 

Y. You have reduced it now to its lowest terms, have you ? 

A; Ves ssirscL have, 

Q. Where were you at the time these reprimands were given you by 
the superintendent ? 

Well, I was in the kitchen, in the office. 

What were you doing in the kitchen ? 

Passing through from my dinner. 

Doing anything else but passing through ? 

No— ~ just walking through. 

Were you reprimanded for merely passing through ? 


ObOROb 


A. 


Q. 
A. 
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I was reprimanded because I had a little dishful of food for a 


ould want the earth by and by. 
Who told you that P 


The superintendent — away across the dining-hall, away across 
y g 


the kitehen. 


Q). 
A. 


POROLOHOKSHOKS 


h 
—_— 


Do you remember the year, Mr. Morrill? 

Yes, sir. 

What was the year? 

91. 

Well, were you ever reprimanded in the kitchen again ? 

Y es, Sir: 

For the same reason ? 

No, sir. 

A different reason this time ? 

A different reason. | 

What was the reason this time ? 

Speaking to the matron there. 

What did you say to her? 

He told me afterwards he didn’t mean it so much for me as her. 
What did you say to her? 

I asked her if she had received the hatchet | borrowed from her 


to make some ice-cream at one time for a party there. 


ges: 


h. 
poe 


Zeke! 


That is all you said ? 

Yes, sit. 

And you were reprimanded for that ? 

Yes, sir. Ue never asked what we were talking about. 

By Mr. Gerrish? 

W6s,6in; 

Now, were you again reprimanded there in the kitchen by the 


super intendent ? 


A. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 


Q. 


A 
q 
A. 
Q 
A 


Reprimanded in the store. 

In the kitchen ? 

No. 

What were you reprimanded in the store for P 
Oh, this same dish of food. 

Same dish? 


Yes. 
Two reprimands for one dish ? 
Yes. 


On a different occasion ? 
Two reprimands for the same dish — jumped up and grabbed me 


by the collar and slung me around the room. 


Q. 


1. 


(). 
A. 


The superintendent did ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many times. 

Well, he did it several times. Ie took hold of my collar several 


times between there and the door. 


SRORSLSROESES 


Assisted you to the door? 

Yes, sir. 

And you went, did you?— you went to the door? 
Oh, yes. I went out. 

’Was that Mr. Gerrish, too ? 

What Mr. Gerrish ? 

Well, I don’t know but one at Deer Island ? 
There were two there, you know. 

Well, do you mean that this was some other Gerrish ? 
What about him ? 

That assisted you to the door. 

He assaulted me, yes,— the superintendent. 
Well, severely and seriously ? 
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A. Well, it might have been more severe if I had resisted him. 

@. You didn’t resist at all? 

A. No, sir; except to push his hand off, 

@. What year was this? 

A. ‘91-—the same morning he reprimanded me in the kitchen 
about the dish of food. 

Q. You didn’t say anything to him, I suppose? 

“wy /Yessir..-D told. hin he would be sorry for it, and he was. He 
came around and spent three hours in the printing office right after it. 

Q, He did? 

A. Yes, the first time he ever spent as much time as that there in his 
life. 

Q. That is, you got three of your reprimands, then, about the dish 
of food? 

A. No, I said two for the dish of food. 

Q. Well, will you state some other occasions when you were.-repri- 
manded ? ‘ 

A, Yes, reprimanded for taking apples out of the orchard, repri- 
manded for picking strawberries after they had got through picking 
them and they were going to waste. When I told “him so he said that 
he might want a few for his table — 

QY. Pardon me, I am not asking you about that. J am asking you 
for the occasions now ? 

A. I want to tell all about it, now, you know. 

Q. I know, but I would be pleased if you would answer my question, 
and we will get along better. 

Mr. Ritey. — You are helping him admirably. 

Mr. Procror.— Thank you. Your good opinion is exceedingly de- 
irable, Brother Riley. 

@. Then, altogether, he reprimanded you pretty often? 

A. Yes, sir, pretty often — every time he got a chance. 

Q@. And every time he has reprimanded you, you have liked him less 
than before ? 

A. Oh, it didn’t bother me much. I thought he was sick and at- 
tributed it to his dyspepsia. 

@. Then you didn’t lay it up against him at all? 

A. No, sir; he came and asked me if I did and I told him I didn't. 

Q). Now, you stated, Mr. Morrill, that the discipline in the institu- 
tion was good down to a certain time ? 

Yes, sir; I considered it good. 

Was the discipline good down to sometime in the year 791 ? 

No, sir. 

Before that it ceased to be good? 

Yes, sir. 

Then when Mr. Erskine said it was good until sometime in 
August, 91, he was not stating what was correct, in your judgment? 

A. He didn’t know. He wasn’t in a position to know. 

Q.. Well, he was stating something that was not correct, in your 
judgment ? 

A. I think he came there in 791. 

(. Pardon me — answer my question, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — Mr. Witness, you are never called upon to say whether 
another witness tells the truth or not. That is something outside, and 
Mr. Proctor knows it. 

Mr. Procror. —I understand that this committee, according to my 
Brother Riley, is not governed by the rules governing ordinary tribu- 
nals. He has said that with great eloquence ~ and force a great many 
times, and I am merely following out his own suggestions. 

The stenographer repeated the question. 


Mr. Ritey. — You needn’t answer it. It is a question that nobody 
should ask. 


ShOLOL 
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Mr. Procror. — Excuse me. | understand that the committee are 
running these hearings — not you, Brother Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. — The committee will not ask this or any other witness 
to answer that. 

The question was ruled out. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) You said, Mr. Morrill, that the prisoners 
broke into the cellar ? 

ad 1 Ves sare 

Q. This was about the time of the February difficulty, wasn’t it? 

A. [twas in January, 1892. 

(). How long before the difficulty of February 2d or 3d? 

A. IJ think it was about the second week in January, if my recollec- 
tion serves me. 

Are you positive of that ? 

No, sir; might have been the first week. 

Might, then, I suppose, have been the fourth week ? 

No, it wasn’t the fourth week. 

So you say it was earlier than the fourth week ? 

Yes; Sir: 

How about the third week, sir ? 

Well, might have been the third week —I don’t remember 
exactly. 

(. Then it was really a part of that same series of transactions, 
wasn’t it? 

A. It was a part of the riot that commenced in October, 1891. 

(. Well you mean to say you had a continuous riot at Deer Island 
from October until after your removal ? 

Ay Y6s,..Sir 

Q. Well, you don’t wish to modify that statement at all ? 

Hieey IN Os, 810: 

Q. At that time, from October until February, there was difficulty, 
was there not, between the deputy or assistant superintendent and the 
super intendent ? 

Well, I didn’t know it until I read it in the ‘* Boston Herald.” 
Well, you learned it then ? 

I learned it im the ‘* Boston Herald,” yes. 

Well, when was that ? 

I have got the article right here. 

Pardon me —I am asking for the date ? 

Yes, sir, —I will give it “to you. It was August 25, 1891. The 
reporter who wrote that told me’ he got the information from Dr. 
Jenks. 

(@. Then you learned that as early as August? 

A, Jread this article in August. I was sur prised when I read it. 

Q. Well, did you notice anything which brought you to the belief 
that there was difficulty between the assistant and the superintendent ? 

A. Not until the superintendent came and told me so. 

@. When was that ? 

A. The day following the visit of the commissioners to the island 
with the pay-roll. 

(). I don’t know when that was. 

A. Well, I don’t remember the date. 

Q. You said something about the prisoners being driven out of the 
kitchen by a cook. T hat was the time of the February difficulty, 
wasn’t it ? 

Oh, no. 

When was that ? 

That was about a week —I think it was a week before. 
On one occasion that was ? 

That was on one occasion, yes, sir. 


BaOhohohe 
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Within a week of your removal ? 
No, it wasn’t a week —it was more than a week. 
You have just said it was a week ? 
Well, I wasn’t removed within a week. 
Well, you were removed the 5th of February ? 
I left the 5th of February. 
You object to the word ‘* removal,” do you? 
Oh, you can use it if you want to. 
Now, you don’t like Dr. Roche, do you? 
No, I don’t like him. 
(). And the statements which you have made about him are made 
under the bias which you have against him ? 
A 
Q 


POSS Oa 


I should make them ag: inst anybody. 
Well, will you answer my question? I dare say you would make 
them against anybody, but answer my question. 

A. Aman couldn’t be down there long with him and see those things 
without being biased. 

(). Answer the question, sir. 

3y the CHAIRMAN. — Answer the question as concisely as you possi- 
bly can. If you can answer it yes or no, please do so. 

The stenographer repeated the question: ‘* And the statements which 
you have made about him are made under the bias which you have 
against him?” 

A. The statements which I have made in regard to Dr. Roche are 
the result of what I witnessed at Deer Island. 

(@. That is not an answer to my question. 

Ald. HALL. — That is not a responsive answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You will try to answer that question yes or no, 
Mr. Witness. 

‘The WitNnEss. — You wish me to say whether I am biased or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. — That is not exactly the question. 

Mr. Proctor. — He has already stated that he was biased. I have 
asked him whether the statements he has made against Dr. Roche were 
made under the bias which he says he has against him. 

The Witness. —I have no bias against Dr. Roche — don’t care any- 
thing about him. . 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Then you wish to modify the statement you 
made a few moments ago ? 

A. I wish to say I am not biased against him — don’t care anything 
about him. 

Q. Well, you did say you had bias against him, didn’t you? 

Did I? 

You used the word ‘ bias.” 

You used it. 

I understand that I did, and you responded to it in the affirmative. 
That was the time you caught me, wasn’t it ? 

(. Iam not trying to catch anybody. You catch yourself if you are 
given half a chance. 

Mr. RitEy. — That is very insulting, Mr. Proctor. If you had said 
that to some witnesses, you wouldn’t have said it the second time. 

Mr. Procror. —I dare say 

Ald. Barry. — Mr. Chairman, I think a great deal of time is being 
wasted here between both counsel, and I think the witness on the stand 
should answer yes or no to the questions asked him. It seems to me 
that is the easiest way to get out of it. We are having very long hear- 
ings here, and I am as anxious as any member of the committee to get 
through the investigation as soon as possible. In order to do so we 
should try to have “witnesses answer questions directly. It is an easy 
matter to answer yes or no. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Perhaps the witness is not informed as to the 
meaning of the word ‘ bias.” 


ShObOb 
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The Wrrness.— I understand what the word ‘‘ bias ” means. 

Q. (By the CuatRMAN.) You fully understand what it means ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ‘Then it seems to the Chair that it is perfectly within your power 
to answer the question yes or no. 

Ald. LoMASNEY.— Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this is the way 
the thing occurred. Mr. Proctor put the question to the witness, saying, 
‘“¢ You don’t like Dr. Roche ?” The witness said, ‘‘ No, sir.” Then he 
went on and put a question including the word ‘‘ bias” and the witness 
drew a distinction between the word ‘like’ and the word ‘ bias.” 
That is the distinction, and that explains about the word bias. That 
is the way I understood the witness, — that he differed with him in 
regard to the two words. 

The CrHarkRMan. — Will you answer the question yes or no? 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) You have made the statements which you 
have made against Dr. Roche under the bias you have against him ? 

A. Ihave not made them on account of bias against Dr. Roche. 

@. You heard that Dr. Roche had put the superintendent, on his 
guard against you, didn’t you? 


oo INO. SIT, 
@. You never heard anything of the sort? 
Ack AN O; Sit. 


@. Well, you told Superintendent Gerrish that he wouldn’t dare 
suspend you, didn’t you ? 


ie aN OF. Sir. 
Q. Never told him anything of that sort ? 
a. iGNo, ‘sir. 


Q. Well, you were suspended on the twenty-seventh of October, 
1891 P 


A, Was it the twenty-seventh ? 


Q. I think so, and it was after the talk you had with Superintendent 
Gerrish, wasn’t it ? 


Al Y esi sir. 

(. Didn’t you tell him in that interview that he didn’t dare to sus- 
pend you? 

A. No, sir. 


@. Do you deny it? 

A. Told him I wasn’t afraid of him, to keep his hands off, and he 
suspended me. 

(. You told him to keep his hands off, and that you were not afraid 
of him, but didn’t tell him he didn’t dare to suspend you? 

aaa GO.) Sir. 

Q. Didn’t you say that in substance ? 

ecto OST". 

Q. Well, you were suspended and were not restored to duty until 
sometime in November ? 

A. Oh, yes. I went on duty in about five days with his permission, 
his request. 

. You were restored to duty by vote of the commission, weren’t 

rou? 
: A. Iwas restored to duty by him before the commission acted on it. 

@. You were? 

A. Yes, sir; at his request. 

(@. Will you examine that, Mr. Witness ? 

A. Ihave seen it before. 

@. Yes, I suppose so. 

A. Mr. Devlin told me he made that motion to save trouble and end 
the matter. 

Mr. Proctror.— I will offer this. I will read it (reading) : 
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OFFICE OF COMMISSIONERS OF PouBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
No. 14 Beacon StrEET, Boston, November 10, 1891. 


At a meeting of the Board held this day it was 
Voted, That the Superintendent of Deer Island Institutions reprimand 
Officer Morrill (printer) and restore him to duty. 
A copy of record. 
Attest, 
Micuaet T. Dononoer. 
Jamps R. GerRisy, 


Superintendent. 


The Witness. — He didn’t reprimand me then. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me, sir, —I haven’t asked you any question. 

Ald. LomMasNey. — What date is that, Mr. Proctor? 

Mr. Proctor. — It is dated November 10. 

Ald. LomMasney. — What year ? 

Mr. Procror. — 1891. 

Q. Where was your printing office, Mr. Morrill, with respect to the 
hospital in the House of Reformation ? 

A. It was two floors below. 

Q. How large a room was the printing office ? 

A. It was about sixty feet square, I should say. 

(. How many men had you there in the fall of 1891 ? 

Mie NONE: 

Q. How many boys? 

A. Twelve, I believe. 

. Was thata fair average of the number you had there after Mr. 
Gerrish came there ? 

AV Gs SIT: 

QY. From your work inside the room were you able to command the 
building in such a way as to be able to determine whether or not the 
physician came about to visit the sick in the House of Reformation ? 

A. Yes, sir; whenever he came there my boys were called. 

Y. J understand, if any boy in your room happened to be ill, but as- 
suming that all the boys in your room were well and other boys in the 
institution were ill, what way was there for you to find out that the 
doctors came there ? 

A. When the doctors came they always came and called them, 
whether they were well or not — gave them a chance, if there were any 
sick. 

Q. Do you say that some one of the physicians at Deer Island did not 
come into the House of Reformation every day ? 

Yes, sir. 
You say that no one of them did every day ? 
Yes, sir. 
That you say of your own knowledge ? 
Yes, sir. 
. You mean to say that your situation was such that you could tell 
every time a doctor came into the House of Reformation ? : 

‘A. Well, he might have come in there and me not see him. 

Q. Then when you say that the doctors didn’t come in every day you 
are stating something not of your own knowledge, aren’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you still insist, after what you have said, in saying that they 
did not come in every day ? 

A: Yes, sir. 

Q. Of your own knowledge? 

A. Never made a sick call there every day for weeks. 

Q. Well, you spoke of a boy being taken to the hospital, — didn’t 
Mr. Hickey have one boy taken over to the hospital ? 
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Might have had a good many taken over. 

Didn’t he have a great many taken over to the hospital ? 

Oh, yes, — they went over there. 

Couldn’t he have sent for a doctor without your knowing it? 

Yes. 

You said something in your direct examination about Edward 


gerald ! P 


Yes, sir. 

That he was sent to the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

What hospital ? 

The House of Reformation hospital. 

You said, I believe you testified, that he wasn’t seen by a doctor 


rid weeks? 


FOROROROROE SE 
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Yes, sir. 

Do you know what the matter was with him ? 

No, sir. 

You don’t know ? 

I know his legs were swollen, covered with sores. 

You mean that they were covered with sores, or swollen ? 
Swollen and covered with sores as well. 

Where on his legs ? 

On his knees, around his knees. 

From whom did you find out, except the boy, that he hadn’t been 


for two weeks ? 


From the house officer. 

Who? 

H. P. Daniels. 

Daniels told you that ? 

The boy told me that. 

Did Daniels tell you that? 

Yes, sir. 

Why did you say, then, that the boy told you that, in answer to 


question | P 


He did. 

The boy did ? 

And Daniels told me. 

Both of them ? 

Yes, sir. 

That the doctor hadn’t been to see him for two weeks? 

VGN 

This, you say, was Fitzgerald ? 

Edward Fitzgerald. 

Did he make any complaint to you of lack of treatment ? 

He did when I went up to see him and found him lying abed. 
Did you call it to the doctor’s attention ? 

Called it to the superintendent’s attention. 

Did you call it to the doctors attention ? 

That wasn’t my business. 

Then you didn’t ? 

Called it to the superintendent’s attention—he was my superior 


(Sige 


Mr. Gerrish ? 


A. Mr. Gerrish was my superior officer, yes, sir. 

@. You didn’t call it, then, to the doctor's attention ? 

A. Gerrish was the man to do that. 

Ald. Hatt. — Mr. Chairman, | think the witness ought to answer 
the question. 

(The stenographer repeated the last question.) 

A: 


No, sir. 
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Q. You don’t know, then, what the matter with the boy was, what 
disease he had ? 

A. I know he wasn’t able to get up. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you know what the disease was ? 

A, ENO; Sir, 

(). You don't know, then, what the treatment should be ? 

PA aN Sirs 

(. You simply know he was in bed, and that Mr. Daniels told you 
the doctor hadn’t seen him for two weeks, and you accepted that as the 
truth ? 

A. He didn’t get any treatment from the doctor. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) You say to the committee distinctly that that 
boy was not seen by the doctor for two weeks ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


@. And you notified Mr. Gerrish ? 

Asn gL OS s8ir; 

@). Ever notify the commissioners? 

Ab No Sein 4 

(). The doctor ? 

Ay RNoOWsin 

Q. Didn't you believe it to be your duty, with that boy suffering as 
he was, to notify the doctor ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. You didn’t believe it was your duty ? 

A. No, sir. 


(). (By Mr. Proctor.) Don’t you know that that boy was in the 
hospital for a month, in the House of Reformation hospital ? 

A. He was there five weeks. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the doctors only saw him three or four 
times in that time ? 

Aye OS RILe 

Q. And this you say not of your own knowledge, but from what the 
boy told you? 

A. I didn’t see the doctor there at all, but the boy said he was there 
three or four times. 

(. Well, you were away two or three weeks ? 

A. Hadn't been there. 

(). Well, you take the boy’s statement ? 

A. And Daniels’. 

@. Is the officer at Deer Island now ? 

A. . He was. 

¢ Is he now? 

I think not. 

0. Did you ever take a boy to the doctor who was in the printing 
oftice and was ill? 

Jap pe Goch 

@. Whom? 

A. I took two boys to him, carried them in my arms, and couldn’t 
find the doctor. 

(). What were their names P 

A. I couldn't tell their names, don’t remember their names. 

(. You didn’t go the superintendent then ? 

A. No, sir — they smashed their fingers in the press and _ their 
hands were bleedin 

@. Then you didn’t think it was necessar y to go to the superintendent 
in every case ? 

A. I considered that an emer gency. 

(). Answer the question. It wasn’t necessary, then, for you to go to 
the superintendent in every case, was it? 

A. It wasn’t in that case; no, sir. 
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Q@. And when you learned that this Edward Fitzgerald had not been 
seen by a doctor for two weeks you never went near the doctor ? 

Ae. Nos sir: 

@. You attribute that blame to whom — the blame for the treatment, 
as you say, of Edward Fitzgerald ? 

The negligence of the doctor. 

- What doctor? 

The resident physician. 

Pardon me, but he has a name — what is it? 

Dr. Roche. 

And to no one else ? 

No, sir; he is responsible. If he didn’t do his duty he should 
see that the others did. 

Q. And you say that Edward Fitzgerald was in the hospital for five 
weeks and didn’t receive more than three or four visits from the doctor 
the whole time he was there? 

Aw. OSSir; 

@. You say that on your oath? 


,hOhOROR 


Aes. Y Oss 'sir, 
Q. And of your own knowledge ? 
Aimy OSe-air) 


Y. | will ask you this question— how often do the boys in the 
House of Reformation have a bath ? 

A. Once a week. 

Q. What day in the week ? 

A. Saturdays. 

@. Who was in charge of that boy during the time you were absent ? 

A. Officer Nyen, the hospital steward. 

@. Who was in charge of him when you were there ? 

A. Officer Thomas Nyen. 

(. Then it was his duty to look after him, was it ? 

ee. Yessir: 

Q. And not entirely Dr. Roche’s ? 

A. If you want to put it that way, I am willing. 

@. Pardon me— we want the truth. It is not a question of the way 
I want to put it. Will you answer the question ? 

A. I don’t exactly understand the question. 

(The last three questions were repeated by the stenographer.) 

A. It was his duty to see that he had his meals. 

Q. Anything else ? 

A. That is all, I believe —to see that he was properly cared for, 
washed, bathed. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) [am somewhat interested in this particular 
matter. The boys in your department, as [ understand it, bathe at least 
once a week, do they not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you say to this committee, after the statement you have 
made of the condition of that boy, that there was no report ever made 
when he went to take his bath in that room, among those many boys ? 

A. He didn’t take his bath. 

@. Never took a bath? 

A. No, sir; not that I know of. These boys in the hospital never 
went down for bathing. 

@. You mean to say to the committee that a boy was suffering as he 
was and was not permitted to take a bath ? 

A, Not that I know of, I don’t know of his bathing. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Was this boy in the hospital suffering, do I 
understand you, Mr. Morrill ? 

A. Yes, sir; lying in bed. 

@. And the statement I understand you to make is that he went for 
some length of time without any physician looking after him ? 
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A. Yes, sir; told me so. 

@. Do you know how long a time he was lying there without the 
doctor visiting him at all ? 

A. About two weeks. 

(). Were there any nurses in the hospital ? 

A. There were boy nurses. 

Q. Do you know who the boy nurse was? 

A ING SIE. 

(). How many times had it been reported to you within the two 
weeks? 

A. Iwas on my vacation and when [ went back found him there. 

Q. Oh, you were on your vacation—then you don’t know of your 
own knowledge that no nurses or doctors had taken care of him during 
your vacation ! ? 

A. Only what he told me and the house officer told me. 

QY. Fitzgerald? 

A, Fitzgerald and the house officer. 

(). Who was the house officer ? 

A ees aniels. 

(). Is he there now ? 

oe PNG eIt. 

Q. You you know where he is? 

A. 1 think in Boston. 

Q. You don’t know what part of Boston ? 

A. {I think in East Boston. 

@. H. P. Daniels in East Boston ? 

ae Yes: /sirt 

And he was an officer there and having charge of that part of the 
institution, the hospital ? . 

eS SIT 

Ald. Lee. — I want Mr. Daniels summoned. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The clerk will summon H. P. Daniels: 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) You said, I believe, that the boys in the 
hospital did not go down with the rest to take their weekly bath ? 

AR INO, BIT: 

(). Wasn’t there a bath-tub in the hospital ? 

A. ‘There was a bath-tub there where the boys spilled stuff — 

(). Well, there was a bath there ? 

. Yes, sir. 

(). There was, then, no necessity of their going down with the rest 
of the boys, was there ? 

As ING, ‘sir. 

Q. Why didn’t you say something about that ? 

A. -(Pause.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — Let the witness answer the question of Mr. 
Proctor ? 

The Witness. — Why didn’t I say something about it ? 

YQ. (By Mr. Procror.) Yes, when you said they didn’t go down 
with the rest of the boys to take their bath you knew there was a bath- 
tub in the hospital, and why didn’t you mention it ? 

A. Well, they didn’t bathe there. 

Q. How do you know ? 

A. Because I know they didn’t. 

(). You were there and know they didn’t bathe there at all ? 

. Not there all the time. 

. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did they some of the time ? 

. Not that I ever knew. I never knew of a boy bathing there. 

Y. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, that is the most you can say — you 
didn’t know whether they did or not? 

Aim Les sir, 
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And you say they didn’t ? 
Yes, sir. 
What was the bath-tub there for, Mr. Morrill ? 
Well, I don’t know. 
Well, if you don’t know, that answers the question. 
The boys used it to spit in, I know. 
Well, that is all right — I suppose that wouldn’t necessarily inter- 
fere with its being washed out and used for a bath-tub ? 

Ar Obno 

Q. Now, you said something in your direct examination about one 
Daley’s case. 

aS LY, es.. SIT. 

@. Do you remember when James Daley was taken ill,— I asked you 
if you remember it ? 

I can tell you just when it was, Mr. Proctor. 
@. You needn’t waste your time about that —do you remember it? 
Yes, | remember when he was taken ill. 

@. What was he taken ill with? 

A. Some kind of fever, I don’t know what. 

@. You don’t know what the fever was. Where was he treated ? 

A. Well, he was treated at the House of Industry hospital. 
Typhoid fever he had. 

Q. Yes, he had typhoid fever, and of it he died? 

‘Aas «Yes; sir; 

@. How long was he ill with typhoid fever before he was re- 
moved to the House of Industry hospital ? 

A. Three days. 

@. Then he was removedas soon as he came down with it, practi- 
cally ? 

A. Oh, three days. 

@. Yes, but as soon as it was known that it was a case of typhoid 
fever he was removed to the House of Industry hospital, wasn’t he ? 

A. He was removed from there three days from the time he went to 
bed. 

(). Answer the question — if you don’t know, say so. 

A. I don’t know whether they knew it was typhoid fever when they 
removed him or not. 

@. You don’t know anything about that ? 

ALAN O.. Sir. 

Q. How long was he ill ? 

A. I don’t know — about ten days or two weeks. 

@. You said in your direct examination to the question, ‘*‘ How soon 
after did the Daley boy die?” ‘* Within a week, I should say,” did you? 

A. About a week after he was removed from the House of Industry 
hospital. That was ten days from the time he was taken. 

(). ‘Then he was ill three days previously and a week afterwards ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is ten days, about. 

. Now, did you know he was taken ill the 19th of October, 1891, 
and died on the 11th of November in the hospital ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

(). You didn’t know that? 

AlN O3¢S1T: 

Q. Do you say it isn’t so P 

A, No, sir; it might be so. 

(. Then when you made your statement that he was ill a week you 
didn’t know whether it was true or not, did you? 

A. I thought he was ill a week — told you what I thought. 

Q. Didn’t know whether he was or not ? 

A. Told you what I thought. 

Q. Did you say that he died within about a week ? 
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Within about a week, I should say. 

You were then testifying under oath, weren’t you? 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t know whether that was true or not? 

I was testifying to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Well, you were testifying under oath and “didn’t know what the 
was, but stated it so? 

To the best of my knowledge and belief; yes, sir. 

Then all you have testified to have been matters of belief? 

The best of my knowledge and belief. 

But of your own personal knowledge you knew nothing ? 

Of what? 

Of this boy? 

Oh, yes, I saw him there. 

You saw him in the hospital ? 

Yes sir. 

How many days? 

The day he was removed. 

How soon after he was taken into the hospital ? 

Three days 

Can you Say that after he was removed to the hospital he was not 
properly treated P 

ae NO; Sir. 

Q. But that was the impression you intended to give us at the other 
hearing ? 

A. 1 intended to give the impression that the doctor didn’t visit him 
there as he should have done, and he was not removed for three days, 
and he might have died in one day. 

. That is not an answer to my question. Do you say the doctor 
didn’t visit him in the House of Reformation hospital ? 
In those three days he did not. 
How do you know ? 
The boy told me. 
How do you know? 
I took the boy’s word for it. 
Did you ask anybody else ? 
I knew the doctor didn’t come there. 
‘Did you ask anybody else ? 
No, sir. 
Did you ask the doctor? 
No, sir. 
Did you ask the house officer. 
No, sir. 
The hospital steward ? 
No, sir. He wasn’t there. He'was left to the care of the boy 
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nurses. 
Q. Did you ask the nurse whether the doctor had been there ? 
A. No, Il asked the boy myself. 
Q. And nobody else ? 
A. And nobody else. 
@. Do you know the time when this boy was taken ill — what have 
you got there ? 
I have got a little paper. 
Well, Tecan see that it is a paper, but what is it? 
It is a little paper, a record of events, a partial record of events. 
Is that what you prepared for the ‘‘ Beacon ” ? 
Yes—I never prepared anything for the ‘‘ Beacon. ” 
Did you write anything for the ** Beacon” ? 
No; sir. 
Did you give them any information? 
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A. Qh, yes 
(@. And this was the basis of it, was it? 
A. What? 


Q. This little paper, you say. 

Mr. Ritey. — Brother Proctor says that, but you needn’t adopt his 
words, you know. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Was that the little paper ? 

A. Oh, I could remember it. 

Q@. Iunderstand, but answer my question. 

A. It was fresh in my memory at that time. 

Y. Was that the little paper that furnished the information to the 
‘« Beacon ” ? 

A. No, sir; this was never in the ‘‘ Beacon ” office. 

Q@. Well, that isn’t what I asked you. 

A. No. sir. I furnished the information to the ‘‘Beacon ” — my part 


@. You have already stated that two or three times. Now I want to 
know if you furnished it from that paper ? 
No, sir; from my own remembrance, recollection. 
Then this was written since ? 
No, sir. 
Written before ? 
Yes, sir. 
Where did you write that paper ? 
On Deer Island — printed it there. 
That which you have in your hand ? 


Yes, sir. 

Is that printed ? 

Yes, sir. 

What is it — the ‘‘ Budget”? 
Ves, Sir. 


r. RiteEy. — The boys’ paper. 
(By Mr. Procror.) These articles appeared in the ‘ Budget” 
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Awe Yes, sir. 

(. Before or after your removal ? 

A. Before. 

Now, will you be good enough to give me the date when Daley 

was taken ill? 

A. I cannot give you the exact day when he died. 

Q. Will you be good enough to give me the date when Daley was 
taken ill ? 

A. No, sir; you gave it to us a few moments ago. 

Q. Well, will you give it to me? 

A. I don’t remember exactly. 

Q. Then you don’t remember anything about it except the things 
you have stated, and you don’t know those of your own knowledge ? 

A. Yes, I know those of my own knowledge. 

Q. Well, there is no question about Daley’ $s dying of typhoid fever, 
is there, in your mind? 

A. Qh, no. 
Any others ill of typhoid fever at that time ? 
Not that I know of. 
Do you say there weren’t ? 
No, sir. 
Were there any other deaths at that time ? 
That was the only death that ever occurred in the House of 
Reformation. 

. That was the only death that ever occurred during your stay 
there ? 


SROROES 
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@. You said, I believe, that this boy Daley died from neglect ? 

A. I said that he might have lived if the doctor had done his duty. 

Q. No, let me read to you : 

‘<Q. Now from what you saw in that case the knowledge you ob- 
tained, what would you say — was it a case of neglect or not ? 

A. I say it was a case of neglect.” 

Do you still adhere to that statement in view of the fact that the boy 
was treated for almost a month in the Deer Island hospital, the House 
of Industry hospital P 

A. I say that it was a case of three days’ neglect — three days, that is 
what I said. 

Q. ‘Then you wish to modify the statement you made ? 

A. No modification whatever. He was neglected three days there. 

Q. That you don’t know of your own knowledge ? 

me Ohivves. 

Q. Only from what the boy told you? 

A. Well, I know the sun is shining, but I can’t see it. 

Q. Do you know it independently of anything the boy told you ? 

A. Yes, sir; I know he didn’t pay a daily visit, know he didn’t pay 
a visit there during that time. 

Q. Do you know that the doctor didn’t come there during the three 
days of the boy’s sickness, of your own knowledge ? 

. Yes, sir; he didn’t come there. 

Q. You stayed in the hospital, did you, the entire day ? 

Ay INO SSir: 

Q. Where were you? 

A. Inoticed that they got him out of there as soon as they found 
there was talk about it. 

). Pardon me — answer the question ? 

A. Iwas attending to my duties. 
In the printing office ? 
Yes, sir. 
How many hours a day did you work in the printing oflice ? 
About eight sometimes — depended on circumstances. 
Beginning when ? 
At half-past seven. 
And ending when ? 
Quarter of twelve. 
That was the entire day’s work ? 
No, sir. 
Perhaps you will be good enough to give me the entire day’s 
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work ? 

A. Commenced at one; sometimes the boys worked until six, some- 
times they worked until four, some aftérnoons they didn’t work at all. 

@. You were there attending to it, weren’t you? 

As © Yoes,/sir. 

Q. You said, I believe, Mr. Morrill, that the boys in the House of 
Reformation were supervised by paid officials ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said that the boys in the truant school were the same? 

ie OSS RIT, 

Q. You say, I believe, that they had opportunities to pass the con- 
victs daily to and fro, from their work, do you? 

A. Pass the convicts daily as they are about their work, yes, sir. 

@. As who were about their work ? 

A. As the convicts were about their work and the boys about their 
work. They worked side by side, almost. 

. Were there convicts in the printing office ? 

Ai Noein, 
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Q. Well, then, the boys that worked in the printing office didn’t 
work side by side with convicts, did they ? 

A. No, sir; except when the whitewashers were in. 

@. How many convicts were the boys in the House of Reformation 
expected to pass daily to and fro from their work ? 

A. I didn’t say the boys in the House of Reformation were accus- 
tomed to pass convicts daily going to and from their work. 

Q. ‘+The boys in the truant school the same way, but they had op- 
portunities to pass convicts daily to and from their work?” 

A. In the truant school; yes, sir. 

@. You wish to take out ‘‘ the same way,” then ? 

A. I didn’t say -‘ the same way.” 

@. You deny that? 

A. Well, I would like to have read the whole statement. 

-@. You deny that you said that? 

A. I would like to have the whole statement read. 

Mr. Ritey.— How ean he tell, until he hears the statement? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I am perfectly ready and willing to read 
the whole question and the whole answer. 

‘¢(. Now, in regard to the boys in the House of Reformation 
and the truant school, were they attended by regularly employed 
attendants, or were they attended by the convicts ? 

‘¢ A. The boysin the House of Reformation were supervised by 
paid officials. They did their own work. ‘The boys in the truant 
school the same way, but they had opportunities to pass convicts 
daily to and from their work; in fact, pass through the same 
corridor, work in adjoining rooms.” 

@. Do you wish to modify that? 

4: ING. Sir. 

@. Now, then, you don’t say that the boys in the House of 
Reformation were brought into daily contact with the convicts, do 
you? 

A. I didn’t say so. 

@. Do you now? 

A. No, sir; except as they passed them and heard them, saw 
them locked up in solitary there. 

(). And you referred to the boys in the truant school ? 

(Yo) A\e8,: Sir. 

@. They worked in an adjoining room? 

A. Yes, sir; and passed each other in the corridor. 

Q@. Weare talking about the work; what did the boys of the 
truant school do? 

A. They did their own work, made the beds, washed the dishes, 
scrubbed the floors. 

Q. Well, where were the convicts? 

A. They were working right in the same building and passing 
back and forth through the corridors. 

(). Any officers present? 

A. Part of the time. 

Q. Well, wasn’t it the duty of officers to be present all of the 
time ? 

A. Yes, sir; and matrons. They weren’t there. 

(. You mean that some of the officers didn’t attend to their 
duties? 
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Yes, sir. 

You knew about it? 

Oh, I have been there and seen the place vacant. 
You knew about the officers ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you complain about that to the superintendent? 
No, sir; a good many things I saw I didn’t complain of. 
To the commissioners ? 

No, sir. 

To anybody else? 

Not that I know of. 

You said something about the case of James Kenny ? 
Yes, sir. 

W.ho was beaten by someone — of what was he an inmate? 
House of Reformation. 

He was beaten, you say, by whom? 

The teacher. 

Who? 

John Hickey. 

Did you see it? 

No — I saw the boy. 


What? 

I saw the boy — saw the wounds, the scars. 
Then you did not see him whipped? 

No. 


What was the date of that? 
That was March 9, I think. about March 9 —- somewhere 
along March 9. 

@. You couldn’t say that it wasn’t March 1st, could you? 

A. No, might have been. If my recollection serves me the 
punishment book says March 9. I want to look and see. 

@. Well, how was he punished — with what? 

A. With a rattan. His clothes were taken off and he was 
beaten with a rattan. 

Q. Where? 

A. In Mr. Hickey’s room. 

@. Anybody present? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Do you know there wasn’t? 

A. The boy says there wasn’t. 

Q@. I know, but have you any information from any other 
person except the boy? 

Parcel: 

@. How long after the day of the beating did you see him? 

A. I should judge three or four days ; I think three days. 

@. Do you know? 

A. I wouldn’t swear whether it was three or four days. 

@. Now, you say that his back, his side, and legs were cov- 
ered with sores? 

ate C8, Airs 

@. Did you ever inquire for what it was that he was beaten? 

A. I have since he has been up here, since I was removed 
from Deer Island. 
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From whom did you inquire ? 
The boy. 
Did you ever inquire from Officer Hickey ? 
No, sir. 
Did you at the time? 
No, sir. It was a case where — 
Pardon me, sir. How soon after you learned that the 


boy had been beaten did you see Officer Hickey ? 


A. 


Q. 
As 


Q. 


Well, I might have seen him within an hour, 

Did you say anything to him about it? 

No, sir. 

Did you ever make any inquiry of Officer Hickey what led 


to the boy’s being whipped at all? 


van 
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No, sir. 

Your entire information is derived from the boy himself? 
I saw the effects of the beating — that is enough. 

Please answer the question. 

No, sir. 

From whom? 

From the other oflicers. 

Whom? 

Officer Averill and Officer Fulton. 

Well, did they tell you the boy was whipped ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did they see him whipped ? 

Officer Fulton wanted me to go to the Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children to report him. 


Q. 
A. 


Did you do it? 
No, sir—and told me it ought to be reported to the 


superintendent. 


it 
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Did he report it to the superintendent ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you? 

No, sir. 

Did you ever say anything to anybody about it? 

I spoke to Fulton about it, or he came to me about it. 
Anybody else? 

Oh, a great many people. 

But you didn’t say anything to the superintendent about 


No, sir; Mr. Fulton did. 

Do you know what the boy had done? 
No, sir. 

You never learned ? 

No, sir. 

And you never inquired ? 

I have inquired. 

And you never heard? 

He didn’t answer, didn’t want to. 
Haven’t you lately heard what the reason was? 
No, sir. 

You have lately asked the boy? 
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A. Haven't seen the boy within two months. 
@. Asked then? 

Ae SY O87) Sir. 

(. And he declined to tell you what it was? 
Ae LCS USIr. 

@. Did anybody ever tell you what it was? 


A. No, sir. 

@. You never heard? 

AWoN oF sit. 

Mr. Ru. ny. — Well, he had no authority to beat him that way. 
Mr. Procror. — We can prove the beating as it was, and not 


as this witness testifies, as vou have opened up the question. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) One question, Mr. Morrill — you want to 
let this committee go away with the understanding that you don’t 
know, up to the present day, what that bov was whipped for? 

A 7 Pes sir 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) — How many blows did the boy tell you 
he got? 

ap Well, he didn’t tell me how many he got. 

@. Didn’t you ask him? 

A. He got more than twenty-five. 

@. Didn’t you ask him? 

A. No, I didn’t ask him. 

How many more than twenty-five ? 

I couldn’t say. 

How many — do you know? 

I didn’t count them. His back was covered. 

How do you know he got more than twenty-five? 

Because I should judge there were more than twenty-five. 
Did you look at the record book ? 

Les esr: 

What did the record book say? 

Well, I forget — twelve or fifteen. 

Yes, sir. Now, how long before the time you saw him was 
that you understood the beating was administered ? 

A. About three days, I think — three or four days. 

@. Let me read to you what you said the other day: 

‘* His back and hips were covered with a mass of matterated 
sores from three to four inches in leneth where a rattan had cut 
into the flesh the full depth and nearly the size. It was probably 
a rattan the size of my little finger, and there were dozens of 
those stripes over his body.” 

Do you wish to modify that at all ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Dozens? , 

tA OY BBCSIE: 

@. You want to leave it ‘‘ dozens”? 

A. Twenty-five is dozens. 

@. Well, you wish to leave it that way ? 

A} 3Y,e8;iSiF: 

Did you ever learn, Mr. Morrill, that this whipping was 
administered because of an abominable crime committed by this 
man, this young boy ? 
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A. Did I learn — 
(). Pardon me — answer my question. 
Ald. Barry.—From the information that has reached me 
' from this subject, if counsel is going into the matter I think it 
would be better for us to listen to it in executive session. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, we are not going further than that. 
We want to have the witness answer the question. 

Mr. Rirey. — You have made the boy an idiot, anyway. 

Mr. Procror. — No, I haven’t made him an idiot. 

@. Lask you, sir, if you did not know that the whipping was 
administered because of a detestable crime committed by the boy? 

A. I understood — 

@. Pardon me — answer that question. 


The CuHarrman. — Yes or no. 
The Witness. — Well, I cannot without an explanation answer 


that question. 

Mr. Procror. — Answer it yes or no. 

Mr. Rivey. — You are not obliged, Mr. Witness, to answer 
any question yes or no unless you think you can do so. 

The Witness. — Well, I cannot answer yes or no. 

Mr. Procror. —I ask the question again and expect an answer, 
yes or no. 

Mr. Ritey. — You cannot get it unless the question is reason- 
able. 

Ald Ler. — If there is any information he has which he wants 
to impart, he can say yes or no, and we can then go into executive 
session and get his information. 

Mr. Ritey. — Not in executive session. 

Ald. Ler. — We will have it if we so vote. You are not run- 
ning this committee, Mr. Riley. We have stood abuse enough 
here and I don’t propose to stand it any longer. That is my posi- 
tion. I want the facts and I intend to get the facts. If we have 
to go into executive session in order to get the facts, I will vote to 
do so, but we will not bar you out. You will go with us. I 
wouldn’t go unless I had you with me. 

Ald. Barry. — Now, since the statement made in regard to the 
beating of the boy, at the last meeting we had, I have myself 
made some examination into the matter and I am satisfied myself 
that the counsel should drop the matter where it is. If the wit- 
ness on the stand is not disposed to answer the question, I think 
he would be better disposed to answer it in executive session than 
here, and | think counsel had better drop the matter here. That 
is the position I am in. 

Ald. Ler. —I want it understood that if we have an executive 
session I do not want to debar Mr. Riley or the other counsel. 

Ald. Barry. —I want the counsel, too. 

The CuatrmMan. — It seems to the Chair, without knowing what 
answer the witness might make, that there might be a possible 
explanation to the answer about to be given. That explanation 
would, perhaps, be better given in executive session than in open 
session, and unless he can answer that question by yes or no here 
in open session, if he would prefer to answer the question in execu- 
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tive session, the Chair will rule that the question be dropped at the 
present time. 

Mr. Procror. —I would like to be heard for a moment, if you 
will hear me. 

(The stenographer repeated the question. ) 

Mr. Procror. — Now, I would like to put that question, for dhe 
purpose of getting an answer to it, yes or no, and I do not wish to 
go further with it. 

Mr. Ritey. — But if you get the answer I am entitled to an 
examination on the whole subject. 

Mr. Procror. — I agree to that, and the committee will take 
care of that. 

The CyairmMan. —I would ask tbe witness whether or not he 
can answer the question by yes or no? 


The Witness. —I cannot answer it exactly by yes or no, Mr. 
Chairman, but I will state that I understood — 
The Cuarrman. — That is far enough. 


@. (By Ald. Lomasney ) > Do you know of your own personal 
knowledge why the boy was punished ? 


CAToHIN OseS1ts 
@. Did you see him punished? 
As No; sir: 


@. (By the CHarrman.) Has anybody told you why he was 
punished ? 

Az) No,'sir. 

@. Then you don’t know anything about it? 

A. Only what I mistrust. 

@. What you mistrust? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, what you mistrust the committee 
doesn’t care to hear. That settles that, Mr. Proctor. 

Mr. Proctor. — I am willing to leave it there, Sir: 

@. What you mean to say, Mr. Morrill, is that a rattan could 
be sunk in the back of this boy its depth? 

ALY es} sir: : 

Q. And that is just as true as any other statement you have 
made ? 

A. Yes, sir; into his hips, not the back. 

@. Well, then you wish to take it back as to his back? 

Mr. Ritey. — Are you punning? 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Answer my question, sir. 

A. I take nothing back that I have said. I have stated the 
absolute truth. 


@. You said his back and hips? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where a rattan had cut into the flesh the full depth? 

Az Yes; sir: 

Q. Now, what do you say? 

A. Say that. 

@. Well, when you stated not the back, but the hips, that 


wasn’t correct ? 
A. Well, in the back it would probably not cut in the full 
depth ; probably may have struck the bones in his back. 
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Well, do you wish to modify your answer? 
No. 
You stated, I think, also, that you saw his scars recently ? 
Yes. 
Where? 
In Boston. 
When? 
About two months ago. 
Where? 
Boylston street. 
In your shop? 
Yes, sir. 
He came there then, did he? 
Yes, sir; he went to several other places, too. 
Took his clothes off? 
Yes, sir, partly. 
And in several other places, too? 
hat? 
Several other places besides the shop on Boylston street? 
What? 
Took his clothes off ? 
No, sir. 
Oh, you mean you have seen him in several other places? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, when was it that he told you that the teacher who ad- 


ministered this punishment told him to say, if he were asked any 
questions about the scars, that he had sat on a hot poker? 


A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 


Pd 


It was after he had left Deer Island. 
In Boston here? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you believe that? 

I think it is likely, yes, sir. 


Mr. Ritey. — Stop a minute — that question is ridiculous. 
Mr. Procror. — Not at all. 


Q. 
ne 


Do you believe that, sir? 
Believe what? 


@. Believe his statement in respect to the teacher’s telling him 
to say that he had received that injury by sitting down on a hot 
poker ? 

Al es, Sil. 

@. Then you state it here because you believe it? 

Arey Oa, pair) 

@. You also say, do you not, that he is idiotic? 

A. I say he was of weak mind. 

@. Didn’t you say he was idiotic? 

A. Yes. 

@. But you believed him? 

A. I believed him, yes, sir. 

@. And you believe him when he tells you that story about the 
hot poker? 

Lae. ail. 

(). That Mr. Hickey told him to tell that he sat down on a 


hot poker and made all those scars ? 
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@. You believe him? 

ote essen. 

(). What is your age, Mr. Morrill? 
Born in 1857. 
What is your age? 

Mr. Rivey. — Can’t you figure. 


Mr. Procror. — I ask specitic questions and if I live long 
enough I expect to get an answer. 

The Witness. — Thirty-six years. 

Mr. Rrtey. — About your age, Brother Proctor. 


Mr. Procror. — A little older than I am, thank God. 

Ald. Les. — And not quite as old as Mr. Riley. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) You said something about John Han- 
rahan, did you, in your direct examination ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

(. How old was he? 

A. He was about sixteen, I should say. 

@. A large boy? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, he attempted to escape? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Is that James Hanrahan or John? I have 


it James here. 
Mr. Procror. — It is James — it is my error. 
Did you know about his being whipped ? 
I saw him. 
Where? 
At the beach. 
How near the institution was that? 
Oh, it was perhaps one thousand yards, for a rough 


ee 
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U 
: How near were you to him? 
Oh, I was within ten feet. 
You saw scars on his back? 
Stripes, yes, sir — black and blue marks. 
Black and blue marks? 
Yes, sir — stripes. 
And he escaped that same day ? 
No, sir. 
How long after that did he escape? 
Oh, it was several days after ; I.don’t remember exactly. 
Did he work in the printing office? 
Noysir. 
You had a personal acquaintance with him ? 
Yes, sir — caught him once when trying to escape. 
He frequently tried to escape, then? 
Yes, sir. 
Always trying to escape? 
Just about that time he was —had hard work to keep him 
after that. 
@. You didn’t hear him say anything about letting him drown 
rather than to go back and get another whipping ? 
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No. 

To Corey ? 

Corey. 

Did Corey tell you that? 

No. 

From whom did you learn that? 

The boatman whom Corey turned him over to. 
Oh, the boatman? 

Vion) sir. 

Who was the boatman? 

Mr. Candage. 

Do you know for what he was whipped? 

No, sir. 

Do you know who whipped him? 

Officer Nyen. 

Well, do you mean that it was on his back or on his hips? 
On his back and hips. 

How high up on his back? 

Most up to his shoulder. 

How many stripes? 

I didn’t count them. 

Well, can you give us an estimate ? 

A dozen, at least. 

Have youseen Mr. Corey to ask him if the statement which 


the patina said he made was correct? 


A. 
Q. 


No, sir. 
Well, you didn’t know what the boy did to get the whipping, 


did you? 


4 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 


No, sir. 

You made no inquiries ? 

NO, Pst. 

Did you make any complaint to anybody because of the 


stripes which you saw? 


POLOROROKOKOLOHOHOD 


No, sir; a common occurrence. 

Did you ever whip any of the boys? 

Yes, sir. 

A common occurrence with you, wasn’t it? 

Not very. 

Did you know a boy by the name of James Yeo? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you ever whip bim? 

I presume I did; I don’t remember it. 

You can’t say you didn’t? 

No, sir. 

Do you remember how many strokes you gave him? 
No, sir. 

You couldn’t say you didn’t give him ten, could you? 
I don’t remember anything about it. 

You remember a boy by the name of William Daley? 
bY G8 sir: 

Did you ever whip him? 

I don’t remember. 
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Do you say you didn't. 

Novsir. 

Do you remember Thomas Flemming? 

Yes, sir; he escaped. 

Did you ever whip him? 

I couldn’t say ; I don’t remember. 

Couldn’t say that you didn’t? 

If I did it was recorded in the punishment book. 
You punished him twice, didn’t you? 
Probably. 

You punished William Yeo? 

A. I don’t remember. 

@. You might have? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. If recorded in the punishment book you did? 
A 

Q 

vt 
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Yes, sir. 
Did you punish George phewt 
Probably. 
Well, now, do you Prarie punishing Thomas Flemming 
twice, William Yeo once, and-George Shea once, all in one year? 
A. No, I don’t remember it. Probably I did. 
@. Do you remember whipping George Shea the next year? 
AGEN 0% SIPs 
@. You cannot say you didn’t? 
A. No, sir. 
@. William Cloffey — did you punish him? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. William Cummings? 
A. I don’t remember. 
(@. You couldn’t say you didn’t? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Jeremiah Callahan ? 
A. I don’t remember. 
@. You probably did if it is in the record book ? 
AI Y Oe vesip: 
@. John McDermott? 
A. I don’t remember of punishing him. 
@. Do you say you didn’t? 


~ 


A. No, sir. 
@. Well, do you remember how many strokes you gave those 
boys? 


A. No, sir; probably ten or a dozen. 

@. Punished them with a rattan? 

A. \ G8,1 Sit? 

@. Where? 

A. On tie back and hips; on the hips, not on the back. 
Q. Which? 

A. On the hips. 

@. Not on the back? 

A. No. 

@. You never punished anybody on the back? 
A. No, sir. 
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(). But you made the report for the punishment book, didn’t 
you? 
~ A. Yes; I didn’t enter it, though. 

(@. You made the report? 

A. I made the report to the teacher. 

@. Did they have their clothes on or off when you punished 
them ? 

way On. 

@. Did you ever know of a a boy’ s being punished in the House 
of Reformation with his clothes oft? 


Did he say his clothes were taken off? 
Yes, sir, — better summons him here. He would be a good 
witness. 

@. You think he is not sufficiently idiotic so that he could not 
testify ? 

A. He could show the scars in executive session. 

Mr. Ritey. — You might refresh his memory, Brother Proctor, 
‘if you got at him. 

Mr. Proctor. — Thanks for this evidence of your confidence in 
me. 

@. You said something about the punishment of a man named 
Barnet ? 
No, sir. 
A boy named Barnet? 
Yes, sir. 
Was he white or colored ? 
Colored. 
Now, when did this happen ? 

Mr. Riney. — Well, what color do you mean, Mr. Proctor? 

Mr. Procror. — I am asking the witness. 

The Wirness. — He was a negro boy, punished in 1889. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, you know that that was before 
the present commission came into office, don’t you?’ 

A. Yes, sir; but it was by the same man whom IJ referred to. 

Q. Well, you understand that this inquiry doesn’t extend 
farther back than this present commission ? 

Y €6;.xs1r: 

You knew that when you stated it? 

Knew that? 

Yes, you knew that when you stated that here? 

I was told when I commenced to testify here. 
Then you knew it when you made that statement? 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is the only reason why I wanted to 
cross-examine him about that, Mr. Chairman. I understand that 
the scope of your investigation doesn’t go back farther than that. 

(. You said something about Murphy’s being in the House of 


A. Only with the exception of Kenny. 

@. Well, you don’t know that, if you didn’t see him whipped ? 
ENG: 

(). You had to take his story for that? | 

mi 1 C8. 

Q). 

As 
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Industry and about his removal to the House of Reformation, 
did you not? 

A. Yes, sir; a good deal. 

@. What Murphy was that ? 

A. Patrick Murphy. 

(). How old was he at the time of the trouble in February, 1892? 

A. I think he was about seventeen years of age, although I am 
not sure, — might have been sixteen. 

(). Large or small? 

A. He was a large boy. 

@. Well, he had been in the House of Reformation and had been 
pardoned? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. And for some offence committed after he was at large he 
was sentenced to the House of Industry? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And under those circumstances it was the practice to return 
them to the House of Reformation? 

A. No, it wasn’t the practice. 

Q. It was done? 

A. It was done occasionally. 

@. This was the only one where he was removed to the House 
of Reformation, was it not? 

A. Oh, no, sir; there was another boy removed at the same 
time. 

(). Upon any other occasion than this? 

A, I know of two other boys. 

@. Well, this was just about the time of the riot, so-called, in 
February, wasn’t it? 

oe Well, he wasn’t removed to the House of Reformation uatil 
after the riot. 

@. Well, the difficulty with him was just before the riot, 
wasn’t it? 

A. The day before, yes, sir. 

(. Well, it was just the night before the day of the difficulty ? 

Mies. uSiEs 

@. Well, you were in the place where the boys came in at the 
time you say Averill fired shots at them? : 
Yes, sir. 
What room? 
The boys’ bath-room, play-room. 
How large a room was that? 
Sixty feet square, I should say, at a rough guess. 
In the House of Reformation ? 
Yes, sir. 
How many boys came in? 
Ten or twelve. 
What size boys? 
Well, they were large boys — men, some of them. 
Men? 
Yes, sir. 
Were they armed ? 
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A. Armed with clubs. 

(). Who else was in the room besides yourself ? 

A. Mr. Averill. 

@. Anybody else? 

A. No, sir; not that I recollect — might have been some boys 


there somewhere. 


Q. 


What did they do when they came in? 
They started towards Mr. Averill. 


@. You say they got within about ten feet of him? 

A. Well, about ten, perhaps. 

@. Men and boys both went towards Averill? 

sl. They were men — they were House of Industry prisoners. 
(. ‘Then they were all men? 

A. Well, Murphy was among them. He wasn’t twenty-one. 


They were young men. 


Q 
A 


. Now, which will you have it, men or boys? 
. Young men ranging from seventeen to twenty-two or 


twenty-three years of age. 
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All convicts ? 

All prisoners, yes, sir. 

And they all had weapons? 

Yes, sir. 

You say that Averill fired at them point-blank ? 
Yes, sir: 

And didn’t hit any of them? 

No; sit. 

They ran out? 

Most of them did. 

Didn’t all of them? 

IN 

Who didn’t run out? 

Well, there was one that I put out. 

Yes — who was that? 

I don’t remember his name. 

How many shots did Averill fire? 

Fired two in the bath-room. 

How many did he fire outside? 

Emptied his revolver. 

Hit anybody ? 

Not that I know of. 

Did he fire at anybody after he got outside? 

I couldn’t say — I didn’t see him. 

- You couldn’t say that he didn’t discharge his weapon in the 
could you? 

. No. All I know is that he smashed windows in the 


nursery. 


@. You say you saw the bullet holes in the casement of the 
door? 

EASY es; sir: 

Q. When? 

A. Directly after the riot. 


Q 


. Which casement of the door? 
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A. The casement of the bath-room door. 

(). The same casement? (Pause.) Why do you Hasitate? 

A. The same casement? 

Q. That is what I said. 

A. The same casement as what? 

Q. Both in the same casement? 

A. Yes,’ sir: 

@. On the same side of the door? 

WAS SY es sit; 

@. Either of them in the door? 

HA. INO, Sir: 

@. Was the door open or shut at the time the shots were fired? 

A. The door was partly open. 

@. Yes,sir. Now that same night there was a difficulty with 
this Murphy, wasn’t there? 

Al Yes;"sir. 

@. You went up into the dormitory after the sipenin wie 
went up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who went up with you? 

A. There were about twenty officers there. 

@. You were first to get up there? 

A. I don’t think I was. Mr. Upton, I think, was the first one. 

@. Was there any trouble when you got up there? 

Meo Yes, sir. 

@. What was being done then? 

aes Che superintendent had his hand on a boy’s shoulder, sur- 


rounded by prisoners. 

Well, that wasn’t any trouble ? 

Oh, yes. 

Was there any other trouble? 

I called it trouble. 

Is that what you called the trouble? 

That is what I called the trouble when I got there. 

The superintendent was standing and the young man was 
standing ? 

ied: 

And the superintendent had his hand on his shoulder ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was there any other trouble then? 

Yes, sir; when the boy saw me there was more trouble. 
Yes, when the boy saw you there was trouble? 

Yes, sir. 

The boy began to make accusations against you, didn’t he? 
Yes, sir; said I was the man who ordered his transfer. 
And didn’t he accuse you of indecent conduct towards 
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hi 
He accused me of a good many things. 
No, no; answer my question. 

No, sir. 

Did he accuse you of indecent conduct? 
No, sir, — well, he called me a vile name. 
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@. I understand ; but did he accuse you of indecent conduct? 

A. No, sir; called me a vile name which was very commonly used 
down there at that time. 

@. Do you mean to say, Mr. Morrill, that he did not accuse 
you of indecent and improper conduct? 

Mr. Rivey. — You put that question again? 

Mr. Proctor. —I intend to put it until I get an answer. 

The Wirness. — I am not saying that he did, except by calling 
me a vile name. 

@. Then you wish to change the statement which you made in 
your direct examination, do you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. ‘* As I went down the dormitory, the Murphy boy saw me 
and he pointed his finger and said, ‘There is the man,’ and he 
made vile accusations against me, called me all the names he 
could lay his tongue to.” 

Do you wish to modify that statement? 

A. Yes,-sir, — no, sir. 

Q. Well, which? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Take your time and reflect about it. What do you say? 

We NO, Sits 

@. Then the statement which you made in your direct exam- 
ination is false? 

A. Is correct. 

(). How about the statement which you make now? 

A. Virtually the same. 

@. Pardon me, don’t equivocate.. 

A. The same — the same statement exactly. 

@. Then you say he did make vile accusations against you. 

A. Called me vile names, yes, sir. 

@. You afterwards added that. Do you still say he made vile 
accusations against you or not? 

A. Yes, sir; those were accusations — calling vile names 

Q. That is the way you try. to squeak out of it, is it? 

A. I am trying to squeak out of nothing, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, that is certainly an improper question. 


Mr. Procror. — I am the judge of my own questions. 
Mr. Rivey. —I know, but that style comes from a pretty low 
place. 


Mr. Procror. — You have practised there pretty much too, 
‘Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Rirey. — I don’t know — you haven’t seen me there. 


Mr. Procror. — I guess I could get evidence enough. 

Mr. Ritey. — You see you are fresh from the country. 

Mr. Procror. —I know lam. You are fresh enough, but you 
are not from the country. 

Mr. Rirey.—I have seen so many specimens of this sort of 
examination. | 


Ald. Lre.— Hadn’t we better summon the two attorneys and 
put them on the stand? 

Q@. (By Mr. Proctor.) What do you say finally — did he 
make vile accusations against you or not? 
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A. Called me vile names. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Did be make vile accusations against 
you is the question Mr. Proctor asked you? 

A. Well, yes, you might call them accusations — vile names, 
ames. 

@. (By Ald. Les.) Improper what — conduct? 

A. No, sir; called me vile names. 

Q. What do you mean by ** improper” ? 

A. I can’t tell you what he called me. That is the only way I 
can answer that question, sir. 

@. That is, you don’t want to tell it here? 

A. Wouldn’t want to repeat it anywhere in the presence of 
gentlemen. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, Mr. Morrill, he did cnarge you 
with improper conduct, didn’t he? 


2 GeNO, sir. 

@. You walked away, didn’t you? 

slo OV ES MESIT 

@. You went downstairs ° 

A. No, sir. 

@. But you walked away from where this talk was going on? 
A. Yes, sir; a short distance. 

Q. At once? 

A. Oh, no. 

(). After be made these vile accusations against you? 

A. I gave the superintendent time enough to shut him up. 

@. Then you walked away? 

tA ee) OS. SITs 

@. Now, Mr. Morrill, you say, I believe, that the boys told you 


that they hadn’t studied in school, and that they were allowed to sit 
there and read books? 

Gi Les SI. 

@. Do you now refer, in making that statement, to the time 
after the present Board of Commissioners came into office ? 


LAL eS e Sil. 

@. And during the time of Mr. Hickey? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who were the boys who told you that? 

A. Oh, the whole of them — every boy I ever asked. 

. Every boy you ever asked? 

A. Yes. 

@. Told you that they didn’t have to do anything in school? 
Ayan CRS Site 

Q. 


And weren’t expected to do anything except sit there and 
read books? 

A SX GB, 810. 

@. I wish you would reflect a moment, Mr. Morrill, as to 
whether you wish to apply it to every boy you ever asked? 

aed OR oe STs 

@. Well, now, won’t you increase your area; won’t you say it 
was true of every boy who was there in school while you were 
there? 
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of NOS. Sif. 

@. You can’t go as far as that? 

A. No, sir; I know better than that. I heard them reciting 
myself. 

(). You had trouble with Mr. Hickey, didn’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Well, you had trouble with him about the boys, didn’t you? 

A.- No, sir. 

. You and he had a disagreement about the boys in the 
printing office ? 

ArENo, sit: 

@. Didn’t he take the boys into the school from your printing 
office when you wanted them to remain in your printing office ? 

A. Only on one occasion, and that was before the commission. 

Q. Then he did it that once? 

A. Before the commission. 

(). And you didn’t like it? 

A. I understand that testimony isn’t to go in in regard to 
what happened before the commission. 

@. I understand that you are going to answer my question if I 
can get an answer. 

A. Yes sir; I will answer the question if I am allowed to 
answer in my own way. 

Mr. Rivey.-—- Well, if vou are going to open upa different 
subject I don’t object to it. But I was kept carefully this side of 
the present commission and now he is going beyond it. Of course, 
I am willing to travel back years beyond, if necessary. 

The Wirness. — I can explain in two minutes. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I will withdraw the question if it is 
going back beyond the time. 


@. Youdon’t like Hickey, do you? 

A. Oh, I like him as well as I do any of them down there. 

(. You like him as well as you do the superintendent ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

@. And as well as you like Dr. Roche? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And no better? 

A. No better. 

Q. Thatis what I thought. Now, you have asked boys to tes- 
tify against Hickey, haven't you? 

iA Noe sir: 

@. You know Thomas Riley --— I don’t refer to my distin- 


guished friend, but Thomas Riley who used to be at the House 
of Reformation ? 


Mr. Ritry. —- Never knew there was a boy of that name there. 
It must have been an assumed name. (Laughter.) 
The Witness. — I knew a boy named Riley, yes, sir. 


@. (By Mr. Proctor.) You wrote to him, didn’t you? 

Ae oN On Sir, 

@. Didn’t you write to him in Ohio to come back and testify 
against Hickey? 

MONO .Sir. 
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@. Or in substance to that effect? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Well now, Riley worked in the printing office, didn’t he? 

A. Did at one time. 

And Hickey took him out of the printing office and put him 

into ‘the school, didn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir, — told me it was none of my business. Colonel 
Whiton very soon showed him that it was and sent him back. 

@. You didn’t like it? 

A. Like what? 
The action of Mr. Hickey? 
I thought there was a little misunderstanding and went to — 
the superintendent and had it settled, man-fashion. 

You know Officer Murphy? 

Yes, sir. 

Does he work for you now? 

No, sir. 

Did he ever work for you? 

Yes, sir. 

After he left the island? 

Yes, sir. 

Didn’t you ask him to come here and testify against Mr. 
cey? 

No, sir. 

Does Mr. Flood work for you now? 

No, sir. 

You know Flood, do you? 

No, sir. 

Don’t know any such person? 

No, sir. 


— 


Hic 


SROROLOLESOROBOESLS 


female convicts ? 

A. Where? 

@. Anywhere at Deer Island. 

A. I know they passed back and forth side by side with the 
female convicts, met them in the corridor. 

@. Well, the boys were in charge of officers, weren’t they? 

A. Supposed to be. 

@. Well, weren’t they? 

A. No — yes, at the time they were in charge of officers partly, 
part of the time, and part of the time they weren't. 

@. Well, every time you saw them they were in charge of an 
officer ? 

als NO: 

@. Well, weren’t vou an officer? 

Well, I happened into that department and found them 


Q. Well, those were House of Reformation boys? 
A. Qh, no. 

@. What were they? 

A. Truants. 

Q@. Truant boys? 


Did you know that the boys worked side by side with the © 


ia 


\ 
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Yes, sir. 

When was this? 

Oh, it was several] times. 

Well, you knew that that wasn’t the thing, didn’t you? 
Yes, sir. I knew it was the custom. 

Did you make any complaint about it? 

No, sir. It was the custom. 

Did you make any complaint to anybody about it? 

No, sir. 

Any complaint to the commissioners ? 

I made a complaint here. 

To the commissioners ? 

No, sir; I never went to the commissioners. 

Who punished Robinson ? 

When? 

Any time? 

He tells me that Officers Averill and Twitchell punished him 
last March, a year ago. 

@. Did you see it? 

WAcerN Oj "Sin. 

(). Were you there then? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Where is Robinson now? 

A. I don’t know —perhaps the commissioners can tell you. 
He is under their jurisdiction until he is twenty-one — may be in 
Concord Reformatory or State’s Prison. 

@. Well, he said he was punished by Officer Averill? 

pA OS Sir: 

@. And he said he received one hundred lashes and you said 
you didn’t believe it? 

A. Didn’t think he did, no, sir. 

@. Did you ever look at the punishment book to see how it 
stands? 

AoANo: 

(At this point certain testimony was given by the witness which 

was ordered stricken out, as he would not divulge the source of 
his information. ) 

Ald. Ler. — I think we are entitled to that information. 

Mr. Rirry. — You cannot make anybody hetray confidence. 

Ald. Ler. — An investigation is going on here, the witness 
takes the stand and informs the committee that the punishment 
book was out of the hands of the officer in charge on April 5, 
1894 — gives a specific date. I ask him who told him and he says 
an officer of the institution. I think the committee should know, 
that we may bring the officer here to verify that statement if 
true. 

Mr. Rirey. — And he would be dismissed the next day. 

Ald. Ler.—I don’t believe it. There are many men that 
might have been dismissed, that could be dismissed, and that 
haven’t been dismissed up to date—some men that no business 
man in Boston would keep in his employ — you would not, Mr. 
Riley. Now, as a member of the committee I wish to know who 
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the officer was who gave Mr. Morrill that information, that the 
punishment book has been out of the charge of the proper author- 
ities, that we may get him here. 

The CHarrman. — The chair will rule that the witness has 
given testimony which has come from different sources, that 
when requested by the committee or the counsel to name the 
source of his information it has always been given, and the Chair 
will rule that in this instance the witness shall give the name of 
the party who told him. 


Mr. Ritey. — You are not obliged to do it, Mr. Witness, if you 
would be betraying confidence. 
The Witness. — Allow me a moment. I came here on a sum- 


mons and am willing to give this committee all the information in 
my power. I was told this by an officer of the institution, and, as 
Mr. Riley well says, if I should give his name here to-day he 
would be in hot water instantly and would be discharged on some 
pretext within a month. I decline respectfully to give his name. 

Ald. Barry. — Now, how do we know that he is not taking 
advantage of the committee in making such a statement? He 
never should have made it if he couldn’t give the name, and in 
that case I hope the Chair will order that part of his testimony 
regarding that book, stricken out of the record. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the remarks 
being stricken out, but as a member of this committee I think I 
am entitled to that information. If a witness takes the stand 
here and gives certain evidence and refuses to testify to the source 
of his evidence, it ought to be wiped out, because in that case it 
would seem that be does not mean to be fair and honest in his tes- 
timony. He says here, what no member of this committee 
believes, that if he tells us who the gentleman was he would be 
discharged. Nobody believes that. 

Mr. Ritey. — Don’t you? 

Ald. Ler. — No, and I would be the first one who would raise 
my voice against any one of the commissioners or against the 
superintendent if they attempted it. I believe I am entitled to 
that information, and I think I ought to get it. I think this com- 
mittee ought to get it —I don’t say myself as an individual, but I 
think the committee is entitled to it. The gentleman comes here 
under a subterfuge, says he is afraid that the officer may be dis- 
charged. Why, Mr. Chairman, if that is so, in view of what has 
been told upon this witness stand since the investigation has com- 
menced, all the men who have given information outside of the 
directors of public institutions or the commissioners, more than 
one-half of them would have been dismissed to-day. ‘There hasn’t 
been anybody dismissed that I know of up to the present time. ° 

Mr. Ritey. —I understand that Dr. Parker either has been or 
is threatened to be very soon. 

Ald. Ler. — Threatened to be? Mr. Chairman, I don’t desire 
to enter into any discussion with Mr. Riley, or with his friend Dr. 
Newell, as he terms him, speaking to him and making all kinds of 
faces when I make any remarks. I might, Mr. Chairman, enter 
into a discussion here and state some of the reasons why certain 
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people should be removed, but I don’t believe that it should be 
done until this investigation is completed and this committee 
returns its verdict. 

The CHarrmMan. — The Chair has already ruled that the witness 
should, in all fairness to this committee, give the name of the 
party who told him. 

Ald. Barry. — Now, I am very anxious to find out if that pun- 
ishment book has ever been out of the hands of the officer from 
the time this committee has held its hearings. I am as anxious to 
find out as any member of the committee. That is going to 
govern me a great deal, and I will not believe the statement made 
by the witness upon that question unless he gives the name of that 
gentleman. No member of the committee will go farther than I 
will go, even if I have to go as far as the chief executive, to retain 
that man in his position, whoever the gentleman is. 

The Wirness. — I will state that if you will summon Henry C. 
Twitchell, the teacher of the House of Reformation, and put him on 
the stand, you will get all the information you want. Buthe is not 
the man who told me. 

Ald. Barry. — ‘Then we haven’t got the name yet. He says he 
is not the man who told him. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, he says we can get the information from 
Henry C. Twitchell. 

Q. Is Mr. Twitchell down there now? 

A. Yes, sir; teacher in the House of Reformation. 

@. Then you are not afraid that Twitchell will be discharged ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Procror: — He is trying to get Mr. Twitchell to do some- 
thing that he doesn’t dare to do himself. 

Ald. Lre. — That is it -— that isn’t manly. 

The Wrrness. — Summon them all. 

Ald. Ler. — We will, before we get through. 

The Witness. — That is right. 

Mr. Ritry. — If a man asked me to betray some confidence, 
there would be some trouble. 

Ald. Ler. — Oh, you have dragged that sort of thing in so 
many times, you know —I don’t take much stock in what attor- 
neys say Shen they are pleading cases. Privately, outside, what- ’ 
ever information or statement you would give to me would go. 

The CHarrman. — Does the committee desire that part of the 
records where the witness testified in regard to that matter stricken 
out? 

Ald. Lomasnry. —I am going to vote against striking out any- 
thing from the records. I don’t believe in that sort of thing. If 
we start in striking out things, how do we know where we will 
stop? 

Ald. Barry. — Well, I will never vote to keep that on the rec- 
ords when the witness states on the stand that he will not give the 
name of the gentleman in question. I don’t think it is fair that it 
should go in without that information. I want the name of the 
party who told him, and I don’t think it is right that he should 
keep it from us. 
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The Cuarrman. — The Chair does not think that the witness is 
testifying to anything he is competent to testify to, without giving 
the source of his information. As he refuses to give the source 
of his information, the Chair will order that part of his testimony 
stricken out. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I want to go on record as 
voting against that, because I believe that no matter what con- 
struction is put on it we ought to have everything in and then give 
it the consideration it deserves. 

Ald. Barry. — ‘This same witness on the stand might come in 
and say to this committee that a certain man was employed to 
burn down a certain institution on Deer Island, and refuse to give 
the name of the man who was told to do it. 


Ald. Lomasnery. — It is not a question of what he might do —- 
it is a question of what he did. 
Ald. Barry. — Then let him give us the name. 


Ald. Lomasnrey. — That is a different matter altogether — what 
he might do. He comes in and makes a statement. Now, I don’t 
say whether I believe the statement or not, but I say that we have 
a stenographer here to keep the record of these hearings, and we 
should keep a record of what the witness says, then take what 
this other party that he suggests having summoned says, and get 
both statements. But if you strike that out of the record, how 
ean you tell whether the truth has been told or not? It seems to 
me we should keep these things in and then give them the con- 
sideration they deserve. If they are not corroborated, all right 
— if Mr. Twitchell comes and says something else. But we 
should keep this in the record now, so that we will be able to give 
the matter proper consideration. That is the proper way to do. 
We bave the stenographer’s report and we should not strike it all 
out. 

Ald. Barry. — Mr. Chairman, I move that the stenographer 
give to the chairman of this committee that part of the evidence, 
and that it be stricken out of the report, being retained by the 
chairman so as to get at the truth from any subsequent witness. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — I call for the yeas and nays on striking any- 
thing out of the report. 

Mr. Procror. —-We are content to let it stay in, as far as we 
are concerned. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, we can get at the record easy enough. But 
this man takes the stand as a witness and doesn’t give testimony 
he ought to give. 

Ald. Barry. —- I will withdraw my motion. 

Ald. Lee. —I suppose the motion which has been made to 
strike that part from the records is based simply and solely on all 
the arguments which Mr. Riley had made from the beginning, that 
this committee must get all the facts. Now, here is a fact he 
wants to conceal, and a very important fact to this committee ; 
whether people are allowed to take books out of the institution and 
examine them without the general supervision which is ordered in 
the ordinances and by-laws of the corporation? And still Mr. 
Riley stands up here and advises the witness not to do it. 
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Mr. Ritey.— There is nothing strange in that. Before I get 
through with this examination ] will 20 for higher game and show 
that, against the law, the commissioners have made contracts of 
thousands upon thousands of dollars beyond what they were 
authorized to do. But we haven’t come to that yet. 

Ald. Lre.— Well, that has been all explained here in the 
Board of Aldermen. We all know about the contracts, and it will 
not be worth your while to explain about that. We know it all. 

Mr. Ritey. — Here is the simple fact: a witness has been given 
information by an officer down at the island. ‘That information 
came to him in a secret and an honorable way. Many a time in your 
life you have imparted information and you wouldn’t think much 
of a man who, even under stress, would give it away. Such a 
feeling yet exists between man and man. Now, then, the informa- 
tion is this: that the punishment book has been taken from its 
proper custodian, yielded up for a time, and been placed in other 
hands. That we will prove when the time comes. If you will 
bring the custodian up here, the officer in charge of the book, 
we will prove that, but never, never, under advice of mine, will 
any man on or off the witness stand do a dishonorable act or be- 
tray a confidence. 

The CHarrman. — The Chair believes that the committee should 
not be burdened with testimony which cannot be backed up by 
sufficient information on the part of the party giving it. This tes- 
timony was volunteered by the witness and does not come within 
bis immediate knowledge. It is something which comes to him 
second-hand, told by some other party, and when the request is 
made that he shall give the source of his information he declines 
to give it. For that reason the committee is unable to summon 
the party who gave the information, to find out the exact status 
of affairs in respect to the matter, and that is why the Chair 
thought it was proper that so much of the testimony should be 
stricken out. Does the committee desire to take a vote on the 
question of striking out so much of the testimony as relates to that 
question of the punishment book ? 

Ald. Barry. — Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take anything 
out of the records which is going to be a guidance to this committee, 
and, as I said before, I withdraw the motion and leave it with the 
committee. If they want to leave it in, very well, but I don’t 
think it is fair to leave it there unless the gentleman tells us who 
the party is. What «are we going to do about it? As the Chair 
has already suggested, who are we going to summon? 

Mr. Riney. — Why not summon the custodian of the book? 

Ald. Barry. — I am very anxious to find out if that statement 
is true. If it is true it may lead up to others. I am anxious to 
find out. 

The Cuarrman. — Will the Chair order that part of the testi- 
mony stricken out? 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, I want to go on record as 
opposing that motion. 

The CHarrman. — Place Alderman Lomasney on record as 
having voted against it. 
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Ald. Barry. —I think also that the stenographer should fur- 
nish a copy of it to the chairman, so that he may have it. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — No private copies —I object. If there are 
to be any copies, let us all have it. 

The Cuairman. — The Chair desires no copy of the testimony 
at these hearings except what every member of the committee 
has. 

(The testimony upon which the debate was had was declared 
stricken out.) 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) I understood you to give the name of 
Henry C. ‘Twitchell? 

4 Yess! sir: 

@. What position does he occupy? 

A. He has the custody of that book. He is a teacher. 

Q. In what part of the institution ? 

A. The House of Reformation. 

Q. Now, is there an officer down there named Fulton, Mr. 
Morrill? 

AS eNess Sir. 

(The clerk was requested to summon Mr. Fulton and Mr. 
Twitchell. ) 

Mr. Procror.— Mr. Chairman, there is a group of men be- 
hind Brother Riley who, in my judgment, are communicating to 
the witness something with respect to his answers. 1 do not state 
this on my own single authority. I have it upon other good 
authority, and I ask that either they desist or that they be re- 
moved, and I don’t care which. 

Mr. Ritey. — They haven’t done anything. They haven’t 
communicated to the witness what he should say. 

Mr. Procror. — I don’t accuse you. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, but I say they have not. 

Mr. Proctor. — How can you tell, when they are sitting behind 
you? | 

Mr. Ritey, — They have been amused by your conduct, that is 
all. 

Ald. Forrter. —I have noticed one of those persons over there 
nodding when conversation has been going on here, while testi- 
mony is being drawn out. 

The CHarrman. — The Chair will request the gentlemen back 
of Mr. Riley to take seats on the other side. 

Ald. Forrier. — Erskine is the man. 

Mr. Procror. — Erskine and Dr. Newell, too. 

Ald. Ler. — Put them inside the rail. 

Ald. Forrter. — That is the man now, right there. 

Mr. Ritey. — Which one? 

Ald. Forrtrer. — Erskine is the man. 

The CuarrmMan. — The Chair would like to have all those gen- 
men there — he doesn’t want to pick out any one man — take 
seats over there (pointing to another part of the room). 

Mr. Procror. — This is no joke. This is serious. The witness 
seems to be coached. 

The CHairman. — The Chair requests all those gentlemen, witb- 
out singling out any person, to take seats over there, please. 
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(The gentlemen referred to took seats in another part of the 
chamber. ) 

(). (By Mr. Procror.) At the time of the interruption, Mr. 
Morrill, you were saying, or I was about to ask you — perhaps 
that is more accurate -— with respect to the proximity of the boys 
to the cells in which women were kept in solitary. 

A. In the Reformation? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

tA ey 6S.) Sirs 

@. If the women were kept near enough to the boys in the 
House of Reformation so that their screams could be heard, it was 
because the other cells were full, wasn’t it? 

A. The House of Industry? I suppose so, yes, sir. 

(@. Yes, sir. Then it was because of necessity, wasn’t it? 

A.. (Pause.) 


Mr. Ritey. — [ think you know, Mr. Witness. Answer and 
let us go on. 
The Witness. — Yes, sir; I suppose so, of course. 


Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Why did you hesitate? Didn’t you 
know as well before Brother Riley interrupted as now? 

A. Because I wanted time to think? 

@. Well, I should be the last one to deprive you of time to 
think, sir. 

A. Beg pardon? 

@.. I say I should be the last one to deprive you of time to 
think. You said something with respect to the drunkenness of 
officers ? 

Yes, sir. 

Whom do you say were drunken officers ? 

Didn’t say. 

Whom do you say? 

McIntosh, Everdean — 

Everdean or Evergreen — anybody else? 

Howard. 

Go on. 

Cook. ‘That is all. 

Those are all? 

That is all I saw; yes. 

All that you saw? 

Yes, sir. 

You never saw any other officer in the institution during the 
six years you were there, excepting those whom you have named, 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors sufficiently to be called 
drunk ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have. 

(). You have seen others? 

eek OS ie SITs 

(@. Why, then, do you say that was all? 

A. Because I didn’t understand that the committee wanted to 
go back of 1889. 

@. Beginning with 1889, your criticism is a just one? 

4 es ss sir. 
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Beginning with 1889, whatdo yousay? Have you named all 


whom you saw “during that period who were drunk? 
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. Yes, sir; that is all I can recollect at present. 


Mcintosh was discharged for drunkenness, wasn’t he? 
I don’t know. 

He was discharged ? 

I don’t know. 

Do you say he wasn’t? 

No, sir. 

Everdean was discharged, was he not? 

I don’t know. 

Did you ever hear he was discharged ? 

Yes, sir. 

About the time he left? 

Yes, sir. 

Then you know, from hearing of it, that he was discharged 


for drunkenness, don’t you? 


mas 
Q. 
7 
Q. 
A. 


Yes, sir. 

Howard — wasn’t he discharged ? 

It was said that he was discharged, yes, sir. 

Whom did you look at then when you were answering ? 


-I think I looked at Mr. Riley. I wasn’t thinking of him. 


I think perhaps you had better put a blinder over my eyes if you 
object to my looking at people here. 


Q. 
val 


stand up. 


Q. 
aM 


Mr. 


Q. 


time? 


-SRORO 


k 
aed 
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You needn’t be afraid about me; I can take care of myself. 
Well, I can take care of myself. You wouldn’t let me 


We have got you pretty well into shape now, haven’t we? 
You think so, perhaps. 

RitEy. — Going to take your photograph. 

(By Mr. Procror.) You said the butter was bad all the 


No, sir. 

It was some of the time? 

Yes, sir; for about six months there. 

All the time for six months ? 

Yes, sir. 

Which six months was that? 

Along during the summer and fall of 1891. 

Well, that was after Dr. Newell was on board? 

Yes, sir. 

After he commenced to pay frequent visits to Deer Island? 
He didn’t pay frequent visits, that I knew of. 

After he commenced to pay visits to Deer Island? 

Oh, yes. 

After you saw him and talked with him ? 

Didn’t see him and talk with him. 

Never saw him and talked with him at Deer Island? 

I spoke to him once at Deer Island. 

Only once? 

Only onee. 

What did he say at that time — ‘good day,” I suppose? 


Was that it? 
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A. No, sir. 
@. When was it that this one interview of yours with Dr. New- 
ell took place? 
It was about August, I think. 
August, 1891? 
Yes, sir. It was after they came down there with the pay- 


It was while Mr. Superintendent Gerrish was away ? 

No, sir. 

He was there? 

Yes, sir. 

At the time he went away? 

I don’t recollect of his being away. 

You don’t recollect that he was away at all? 

No, sir. 

. Now, you knew, did you not, as an officer of that institu- 
tion, that the rule was that if the butter wasn’t good it was to be 
returned — didn’t you? 

A. I knew they bought a butter tester and returned some. Dr. 
Jenks came down and said it was good enough, and they hung the 
butter tester up and didn’t use it again. 

(). Do you remember when that was? 

A. No,Idon’t. I think it was in 1890, but I wouldn’t swear 
to it. 

@. Up to the first of August, 1891, the butter was good enough, 
wasn’t it? 

A. No. It was pretty good butter. 

Q. You state that it was bad for a period of six months, and 
that was beginning about the first of August. Now, do you wish 
to change that statement? 

A. Yes, I wish to say that it was bad from the time Dr. Jenks 
came there. 

Q. That is, from 1889? 


2 ShOhOhOhOHbOb 


A. Yes. 

Q. Good. 

Mr. Ritey. — He says bad. 

Mr. Procror. — I said good. I think I can establish the fact 


that the butter was good, too, if it comes to that, so long as you 
interrupt me. 

@. Well, then your first statement wasn’t correct, was it, about 
butter ? 

A. Well, it varied. 

@. Your statements about the butter ? 

A. The butter, at times. Sometimes it could be eaten, some- 
times it couldn't. 

(). Well, you knew that the rule was that it was to be returned 
if it wasn’t suitable? 
No, I didn’t know anything about it. 
Did you never hear that? 
I don’t know. 
What? 
The only thing I heard about it was that they returned 
some to the city once and it was sent back. I was told that.” 


BORO D 
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(). Who told you that? 

A. The clerk. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. The assistant clerk, Atwood. 

@. It wasn’t Mr. Ryerson? 

A. No—and Piper, Farmer Piper. 

@. Well, Piper told you that, did he? 

A. Yes, ssir. 

@. And he is down at Deer Island now? 

A. I don’t think he is. 

@. Don’t you know he is? 

PANO ysil 

Q@. Well, you would want to take back his name if you knew 
he was down there, wouldn’t you? 

PIN Os 

@. Ready to let that stand? 

A. Yes. 

@. Well, Atwood is there? 

v4. Yes, sit; 

@. You feel more delicacy in regard to Fulton than you do in 
regard to Atwood, don’t you? 

Mr. Ritey. — He hasn’t mentioned Fulton. 

The Witness. —I haven’t mentioned Fulton’s name here. 

@. (By Mr. Procror ) I say you feel more delicacy in regard 
to Fulton, in regard to mentioning his name here? 

Mr. Rirey. — What do you mean? I don’t see the drift of it. 

Mr. Procror. — You are not entitled to know what I mean. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, yes, I am. 

Mr. Procror. — If I have not made the question intelligible, I 
will ask the stenographer to repeat it. 

The stenographer repeated the following : 

*¢ You feel more delicacy in regard to “Fulton than you do in 
regard to Atwood, don’t you?”’ 

The WITNESS. ey refuse to answer that question now, sir. 

Mr. Procror. — Ah, now we know. 

The Wirness. — You might go over the whole list of officers 
and try to find out, perhaps. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor. ) You said something about prunes, 
Mr. Morrill; was there more than one oceasion when Mrs. Allen 
told you that the prunes were bad? 

IND: 

(. Well, didn’t you learn from some one that those prunes had 
been kept three or four months, and that that was the reason why 
they were bad, and that they threw them away and got some 
more? 


A. No. 

Q. Never learned that? 

SING. 

(). Never interested yourself to make any inquiries? 

AND, 

@. You couldn’t, then, say that that wasn’t the case, could 
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A. She will probably tell you all about that when she comes 
ere: 

(). Well, you couldn’t state that the case was not as I have 
stated it to you? 

A. Oh, no, sir. 

@. You said something about the clothes formerly fitting and 
latterly not fitting. You still hold to that, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was that while Mr. Erskine was receiving officer and gave 
out the clothes? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Before or since? 

A. It was before. 

Q. Before? 

A. Yes, sir; he wasn’t receiving officer until three days before 
I left. 

(). Who was the receiving ofticer ? 

A. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Richardson. 

@. Well, wasn’t Mr. Erskine in the office assisting as a receiving 
officer ? , 

A. Part of the time. 

(). Well, he was an assistant receiving-oflicer, wasn’t he? 

A. A part of the time, | 

Q. Yes — how long? 

A. Oh, perhaps two or three months. I don’t remember ex- 
actly. 

@. Well, do you mean that Mr. Erskine gave out clothes that 
didn’t fit? 

Les NOR 1 

@. He gave out clothes that did fit? 

A. Don’t know anything about it. 

@. Well, do you know any less about Erskine’s giving out the 
clothes than you do about the other receiving oflficer’s giving out 
the clothes? 

ad. No. 

Q. Now, you said something about the receiving-tomb? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many were there on Deer Island: when you were there 
— how many had they? 


A.. Two. 

@. Good receiving-tombs, as far as you know? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Brick? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Built into the bank? 

a, ak OS; SIF. 

@. Did they have a morgue there? 

A. They had a dead-house there. 

@. Well, by adead-house do you mean what is ordinarily and 


commonly known as a morgue? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rite. — Well, it is known as a ‘ mourgue’ — that is the 
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better pronunciation in French. But the English of it is the dead- 
house. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I am not talking French, and I am not 
sure that the witness would understand it if I did. 

Mr. Ritey. — The French call it ‘ mourgue;’ the English call 
it dead-house. 

Mr. Procror. —I see that there is one French word that 
Brother Riley knows. 
Was there ever a morgue there? 
Yes, sir, morgue or dead-house, whatever you call it. 
Was it a suitable one? 
I suppose so. 
You have seen it, haven’t you? 
Seen the outside of it. 
Ever been in it? 
No. 
Then you cannot say whether or not it is suitable inside? 
No. 


LOROLSHOLO 


The committee voted, on motion of Alderman Lomasney, to 
adjourn to Friday, June 29, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH HEARING. 


Fripay, June 29, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hatt- 
STRAM presiding, and all the members present. 


ALEXANDER C. Morritu. — Continued. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) I had asked you before the last ad- 
journment something, Mr. Morrill, with respect to the receiving- 
tombs, and I think you had stated that there were two of brick 
built into the bank? 

eae) CSs5 ST: 

@. They were particularly used during the winter and cold 
months, were they not? 

A. Winter and summer. 

(). All seasons of the year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is to say, upon the death of a prisoner or convict his 
remains were put into the receiving-tomb? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know how long they were left there? 

A. Left there until the burial in the spring. 

That is, they were left there until the following spring? 
Yes, sir. 

How many times did you go to the receiving-tombs or tombs 
luring your stay at Deer Island? 

[ went up there a great number of times. 

I asked you how many times you went there? 

T went up there a great number of times. 

Well, will you be good enough to answer my question ? 

I don’t know how many times I went there. 

Did you go there at all? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, you knew, did you not, that corpses were kept there 
six months to be called for by relatives and friends ? 

A. I knew they were kept there. 

@. Well, did you not know they were kept there for that pur- 
pose? 

A. Didn’t know what they were kept there for. 

@. Did you ever inquire ? 

m0 NO. Sir. 

@. Then your statements made in respect to it were made in 
utter ignorance of any rule upon the subject? 

A. I stated the facts of the case. 

Q@. Well. am Tright, that the statements you made were made in 
ignorance of the purpose for which they were kept there? 


ORO 
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A. Yes, sir; made in ignorance of the purpose for which they 
were kept there. 

Q. Yousaid something with respect to a boy, an ex-Reformation 
boy, named Cleveland. You said, I believe, that you made some 
complaints to the superintendent, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; against Cleveland and one other boy, an ex-House 
of Industry prisoner. 

@. Well, you knew, I suppose, that reports of misconduct were 
to be made to the deputy and not to the superintendent, did you 
not? 

A. Usually, yes, sir. 

@. On this occasion, didn’t Mr. Gerrish tell you to take the boy 
to the deputy ? 

LINO, Sir, 
You are sure about it? 
Yes, sir; told me to have him locked up. 
Did you have him locked up? 
PAvarINO, eSls 
Then you say that the superintendent gave you an order to 
have him locked up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Which was not obeyed? 

A. Well, I took him into the bath-room, stood him up, sent for 
the superintendent to come and lock him up himself.. I had no 
power to lock up a man. 

@. Well, you didn’t have the power? 

A. No, sir; no key. 

@. You told us something with respect to an occasion when 
you said a prisoner shook his fingers in the face of the superin- 
tendent? 

No, sir. 

Did you not? 

No, sir. 

You are sure about that? 

Yes, sir. 

Let me read to you and see if I can refresh your recollec- 


Bape 


OROROD 


tion : 

‘* One prisoner came up in front of the superintendent, within 
five feet of him, shook his fingers in his face, and, using a vile 
expression, said, ‘ You are the man we are after.’ ” 

A. I didn’t say that, sir. 

@. You deny that? 

A. I said the deputy superintendent, sir. 

@. Well, you meant the deputy superintendent? 

A. That is what I said. 

@. Then if the stenographer has written it ‘‘ superintend- 
ent ” — 

A. He made a mistake — misunderstood me. 

@. You made no mistake? 

A. I made no mistake, no, sir. 

@. Who was the boy that you asked the assistant pardoning 
agent about, and told him to tell Mr. McCarthy that if you were to 
have the boy you must have him right away? 
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A. Bernard Scott. 

@. Well, you didn’t ask McCarthy to pardon him at all? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was he pardoned ? 

A. He was pardoned later, yes, sir. 

@. Well, was he pardoned in consequence of yaa request ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know what time in the year he was released ? 

A. He was released at the examination of the schools. 

@. They always released some of the boys for good behavior 
on such occasions, did they not? 

ai. Yes, sir. 

Q). And it was then that Scott was released ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


@. Well, you have testified, I believe, that he was to be re- 
leased to come to you? 

Mle NOS airs 

(. You have made some complaint about his release, have you 
not? 

A. I stated that I made application for his pardon. 

@. Yes, sir, —and that it was sometime after that you got him 
into your employ? 

A. Sometime after that he came to me looking for work, yes, 
sir. 

@. How long? 

A. Well, it was six weeks at least. 

@. Well, you knew that he was released to go to his aunt, did 
you not? 

A. Didn’t know, no, sir. 

(). Well, any statements which you made concerning his release 
were made in ignorance of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). You would not be able to say that he was not released to go 
to his aunt? 

A. He told me that he wasn’t told where he was to go. He 
was turned loose on the wharf. 

@. Turned loose at the wharf? 

raw Ya vair. 

@. And you say that Scott told you so? 

A. Scott told me so. 

@. Well, you don’t know that his aunt was not notified that he 
was coming, do you? 

wi... NO;, ‘sir. 

@. You know that he has an aunt? 

A. Has an aunt ora stepmother that was put into court for 
scalding him, and fined. I don’t know whether it was an aunt or 
a stepmother. 

@. Well, if you don’t know, why do you speak of it? 

A. When? 

@. Now. You have just been speaking of some one scalding 
him. You don’t know who did it? ° 

A. It was either his aunt or his stepmother — I don’t know 
which — some relative. 
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(). You don’t know that he was not released to go to his aunt’s ? 

A. Noi 

@. But you didn’t make any such statements in your direct ex- 
amination ? 

A. I didn’t think it was necessary. 

Q. You knew about it? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

@. Well, if you didn’t know about it, why should you think it 
necessary or unnecessary ? 

A. Well, I thought it was a funny way to let the boy go after 
IT made application for him. 

@. You simply didn’t know the facts ? 

A. I know Chad made application for his pardon and promised 
him a situation. 

@. And that be wasn’t pardoned ? 

A. That he didn’t come. 

(). You afterwards learned that he was released as other boys 
are customarily released ? 

ad. J afterwards saw him walk into my office looking for work. 
I asked him who sent him, and he said nobody. 

@. Didn’t Mr. McCarthy ever visit your office? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And tall with the boys who had been released ? 

PAIN OF RIP 

@. You deny that? 

PUY OSs Bir: 

@. He did visit your office, though? 

A. Came in there one noon. 

(). Pardon me, sir? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Visited your office, and at the time he visited you there were 

boys there who bad been released ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You deny that? 

OA OSes BITS 

(. You knew, did you not, that boys who were’ pardoned were 
to report to Mr. McCarthy, the agent? 

A. I supposed that should be the rule. It ought to be the 
rule. 

@. Well, you knew it was the rule, did you not? 

A. I never knew a boy to report to him except when I sent him 
to get a suit of clothes. 

@. Then you have sent boys? 

I sent the boy Brady to McCarthy, he looked so bad. 
. Did he give him a suit of clothes? 

Hier JY BR Sir 

@. Did you ever receive any circulars from Mr. McCarthy or 
that office to which you made no reply ? 

A. I received two which came to me after this investigation 
began, which I read here the other afternoon. 

@. Did you make any reply to them? 

A, No, sir, 
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@. When did you receive those? 

A. I received one March 10, 1894, and the other March 14, 
1894, —the only two inquiries ever made in two years. 

@). Did you ever make any answer to them? 

A. No, sir. 

@. They asked you for an answer, did they not? 

Sau) 66, S1r. 

@. And you made none? 

A. I preferred to keep these. 

@. Well, but you could have made an answer to them, could 
you not? 

A. Qh, yes, sir. 

@. You said something about Brady, I believe, — do you know 
the circumstances of his release? 

A. I only know what John McCarthy wrote me. 

@. Did you know that he was released to live with his parents 
on Salutation street? . 

al. Didn’t know anything about it. Mr. McCarthy said he was 
probably with his mother down on Commercial street. That is 
what the letter says. ‘* You will probably find him with his 
mother down on Commercial street.” That is what the letter 
says — ‘* You will probably find him with his mother somewhere 
on Commercial street.” 

Q. But that was after his release, was it not? 

od EY AC Perce 
You don’t know the circumstances of his release? 
No, sir; but I found him on Salutation street. 
You did find him on Salutation street? 
66, SIP, 
No 38? 
I don’t remember the number. 
Couldn’t say it wasn’t 38? 
No. ' I sent the boy down there. 
Didn’t go yourself ? 
No, sir. 
Then you didn’t find him at all? 
Oh, yes. 
- You didn’t find him on Salutation street, because you didn’t 
go there? 

A. I sent a note there and he came to me. 

@. Did come? 

PL oer ks, .Sil 

@. Did you send to 38? 
I don’t know the number. An officer at Deer Island gave 
me the number. . 
Did you know that Brady was ill after he left the island? 
Well, he looked ill. 
When you first saw him? 
Yes, sir. I sent him up for a new suit of clothes. 
And he got a suit of clothes also, didn’t he? 
eS.» ATE: : 
You had trouble with Oscar Murphy, didn’t you? 
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I discharged him. 
Well, didn’t you have trouble with him other than that? 
Except coming in late. 
Didn’t you assault him ? 
No, sir. 
Did he assault you? 
iaNO, alr. 
Never had any trouble of that sort with Oscar Murphy ? 
. No, sir. 
Well, how about Scott ; did you have any trouble with him? 
No, sir. 
You didn’t throw him downstairs ? 
No, sir. 
Well, did you throw him part way down? 
No, sir. I never laid my hand on him. 

Mr. Ritey. — What Scott do you mean? 

Mr. Procror. -— There has been only one Scott mentioned, as 
far as I remember. 

Mr. Ritey. — Do you mean the boy? 

Mr. Procror. — | do. 

T You can ask him this afternoon, 
if you get him on the stand, and he will tell you all about it. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) You had trouble with him? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. None at all? 

A. None at all. 

@. And none with Murphy ? 

A. No, sir. 

(@. With any Murphy who was released? 

AaeING eit 

@. When, Mr. Morrill, did anything occur between you and 
Scott that you wished to have him tell us about? 

A. Didn’t anything occur between Scott and myself. 

@. Well, you have talked with him frequently ? 

A. Oh, yes, talked with him every day. 

(. He still works for you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have talked with him about coming up here and 
testifying ? 
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A. I told him he was to be summoned here. 

@. You have talked with him aside from that, have you not? 

A. He has talked with me. 

Q. Well, haven’t you talked with him? 

A. No, sir, except to tell him to tell the truth when he came 
here. 

i Ne Why did you tell him that? Did you think there was any 

ecessity for telling him that? 

ag Yes, I did. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because they had been trying to influence him. 

Q. Who? 

A. Mr. Hickey, indirectly. 
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(. Indirectly ? 

At, Lessin: 

Q. Well, who directly ? 

A. A boy that I had in my employ. 
Q@. Who? 

A. His name is Malley — John Malley — worked for me two 
years — 

(). You can still be seated, sir. You understand the order of 
the committee. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Hold on. If a man wants to sit down a few 
moments, all right, but you cannot make him sit down all the 
time. 

Mr. Procror. —I don’t wish him to do anything if the com- 
mittee doesn’t wish him to; but I understood the committee made 
an order the other afternoon. 

Ald. Lomasnty.— Well, a man is a free man. If he wants to 
sit down he can sit down, and if he wants to stand you cannot 
make him sit. 

Mr. Procror. — I was merely following the order of the com- 
mittee. 

@. Who was the boy through whom Officer Hickey tried to in- 
fluence Scott? 

John Malley. 
Working for you now? 
No, sir. 
Was he? 
Yes, sir; up to a week ago. 
You discharged him ? 
. No, sir. I found him another situation in the same _ build- 
ing with me. | 
He left? 
Yes, sir. I had the choice of letting one or the other go. 
Have you seen Malley to talk with him? 
No, sir. 
You don’t know, then, that Malley came from Hickey ? 
I know Hickey has been in that building. 
You know he has? 
Yes, sir; twice. 
Well, is it from that that you state that Hickey has been 
avoring to influence Malley to influence Scott? 
It is from that and the stories which have come to me. 
From whom? 
The boys. I have two boys there. 
Who are they? 
One of them never on Deer Island. 
Then there can be no objection to your stating his name? 
I don’t propose to bring his name in here. 
. Let us have it. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no, you cannot bring that in. 

Ald. Hari. —I think if any attempt has been made to influence 
a witness that is to be brought before the committee, and this wit- 
ness says there has been, it is important to trace the source, and 
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every connecting link that is a part and parcel of that evidence 
we should have. I think the question should be answered. 

The stenographer repeated the last six questions and answers. 

A. One of them never was on Deer Island. 

@. (By the CHarrman.) You say, Mr. Witness, in substance, 
that what caused you to form the opinion that some one was trying 
to influence this Scott, that Mr. Hickey was trying to influence 
Scott, was from stories told to you by certain boys? 

A. Scott himself. 

(). But the Chair understood you that you formed your opinion 
from stories told by other parties. Is the Chair correct? 

A. Yes, sir; conversations that this boy Malley had with the 
other boys. 

@. This Malley and the other boys? 

A. Yes, sir. This Malley worked for me two years — formerly 
a Reformation boy. 

The CuatrmMan. -—It seems to the Chair as though, without any 
testimony as to what the conversation was, it is not necessary to 
bring in the names of parties who have talked with this party, the 
witness. If, however, the witness quotes or attempts to quote in 
substance any conversation that some party has had with him 
which tended to formulate the opinion of the witness, then it 
would be proper that the party’s name should be given to the com- 
mittee. 

Ald. Hati. — Mr. Chairman, the reason why I urged the answer 
to that question is this: Where a witness says in his testimony that 
an attempt has been made to influence the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, it is always a part of the inquiry — the res geste, if I may 
use the expression — that the names of those said to thus attempt 
to influence the other witnesses in regard to their testimony in the 
case should be given. ‘That is, it is always a proper matter of 
inquiry, and the courts, as well as tribunals of this kind, I sup- 
pose, — the courts certainly, — are very jealous of anything of 
that sort and nature, and the inquiry is rigid and exhaustive where 
that matter is raised. ‘This witness says there has been an at- 
tempt to influence the testimony of a certain witness, one Scott. 

The Cuairman. — I don’t understand that he has made that 
assertion. He has formed an opinion that such is the case. 

Ald. Hari. — He says that Scott is here and ready to testify 
and that he has admonished Scott to tell the truth, and that he 
so admonished him because somebody was trying to influence him, 
anticipating that he, Scott, was coming here to testify. Now, if 
Scott was so influenced, or if anybody tried or attempted to influence 
him, we want to know who the person is and we want to know 
about this man Hickey, if he has attempted to influence him, — 
every step, every connecting link in the chain. It seems to me 
entirely competent and proper. Of course, I yield to the ruling 
of the Chair. I know his wisdom, the ability, courtesy, and abso- 
lute fairness with which he has conducted these hearings, and his 
great care in trying to rule with exactness and absolute fairness. 
But it seems to me that the counsel desiring this information is 
entitled to it. You remember when Mrs. Lincoln was questioned 
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with reference to the name of a certain party, by the consent of 
the committee, as a matter of courtesy to her, she was allowed 
not to answer. She was excused from answering, but the right 
to demand that name was admitted and was conceded by Mr. 
Brandeis. ‘They have no right to keep back the name, if the 
counsel desires it. I don’t know as the counsel cares to pursue 
the inquiry any further. That is all. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Will you state to the committee, Mr. 
Witness, what was said to you that caused you to formed an opin- 
ion that Mr. Hickey was trying to influence Scott in this matter? 

A. I will tell you what Scott told me that he had told Malley — 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Just a moment — if Scott is here and is go- 
ing to be a witness, isn’t it hearsay evidence, which we have been 
barring out all along? If Scott is here and is going to testify, 
and what this gentleman is going to say now is something that 
Scott told him, why not get it directly from Scott? 

Ald. Dever. — Get a substantiation from Scott when he comes. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — It is hearsay, and I suppose we are ruling 
out hearsay evidence. I don’t care, only that that seems to me to 
be the proper way to look at it. Here is a witness who is going 
to tell you something that somebody else who is going to testify 
told him. Now, you are opening up the doors. 

The CuarrMan. — The witness has testifiedin a part of his testi- 
mony that he has formed an opinion, and believes certain things. 
Now, the committee desire to know what caused him to form that 
opinion. 

‘The Witness. — Scott says that Malley told him that Hickey 
claimed that I had always scoffed at the Catholic religion, and had 
been down on Catholics and continually talked about them, and 
asked the boy questions in regard to writing letters, and ques- 
tions that the counsel has asked me, which came direct. 

@. Well, wherein was your opinion based on this other part of 
it that you haven’t mentioned? 

A. Well, that didn’t come from the other boy, but the other 
boy had had some talk with this Malley and had told me things, 
a few things that Malley said, not particularly with reference to 
the religious part of it. This boy is a boy who works for me, but 
who never was on Deer Island, never saw Deer Island nearer than 
City Point and knows nothing about it, and I don’t think there is 
anything to be gained by dragging his name in here. ‘That is the 
reason why I withhold it. 

(J. Can you give any good reason why his name cannot be 
brought in here if he can give this committee any information? 

A. I don’t know that he can give the committee any informa- 
tion. 

@. Cannot he give the committee the same information he gave 
you? 

Ald. Lomansey. — Why not let him give the boy’s name to the 
committee and have him summoned by the committee? I can see 
the injustice of having the boy named here. 

Mr. Ritey. — The witness will not give the boy’s name — 
might as well stop the discussion. 
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Ald. Hari. — Will he give it to the chairman? 

Mr. Ritey. — Will not give it at all, and you know, Mr. Hall, 
good natured as you are, that this is mere quibbling. 

Ald. Harty. — Oh, no, that isn’t quite fair, Mr. Riley. 

The CHarrmMan. — The committee are trying their utmost to get 
at the bottom facts in this matter, and if, as the witness has inti- 
mated, there has been any attempt to influence the testimony of any 
of the witnesses who are to appear here before this committee, 
it is the duty and the right of the committee to know those facts ; 
and if the witness intimates that such be the fact and refuses to 
put the committee in a way to find out the fact, he should not have 
intimated that fact. The public cannot expect this committee to 
arrive at a fair conclusion if those who are appearing before this 
committee refuse to give such assistance as they have in their 
power. 

Mr. Ritty. — Now, Mr. Chairman, just a word. You must 
distinctly understand that the witness didn’t intimate anything of 
the kind. I have followed this thing closely, because I have kept 
my eyes on the other side, and in a measure they sometimes secure 
their object. I would have interfered before, but as a lawyer I 
hardly dared to, because, showy as the cross-examination has 
been, it has been superb in developing facts that I didn’t succeed 
in developing when J had the witness in hand, and therefore I 
didn’t feel like interfering. But this is a mere quibble for delay. 
Now, how did it arise? In the cross-examination the witness was 
asked in regard to this boy, if he spoke to the boy in reference to 
testifying. The answer was ‘‘ Yes.” Then he was asked, ‘‘ What 
did you say to him?” ‘* I told him to tell the truth ’” — surely no 
harm in that. ‘* Why did you tell him to tell the truth, what was 
the reason?” ‘* Well,” said he, ‘¢I learned that this man was 
about the building and had some conversation with another boy in 
my employ.” Now, you see all that was developed in the cross- 
examination. Not a word of it, not a syllable of it, was vouch- 
safed by the witness himself. It was simply drawn out of him, 
and to follow that further would be as absurd as it would be for a 
man to interrogate you, Mr. Chairman, and say, ‘* When.you came 
into this hall you came down School street?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘* Why 
didn’t you go around ‘Tremont and Court streets and enter city 
hall by the back way?” You would reply, ‘‘ Well, I was going to 
do so, but I met a man and he told me I ‘had better not.’’ 
Then they would ask you what that man’s name was. The whole 
thing is reduced to an utter absurdity and is unworthy a moment’s 
consideration. 

Ald. Harty. —I think this inquiry is the result of my question, 
and my learned friend and brother — I won’t say he is on the other 
side, because I had supposed that I was in the middle, but it is my 
fault that this matter is pressed, and when he speaks of the other 
side he must allude to me. 

Mr. Rirey. — No, IJ allude to a handsomer man, I am sorry to 
say. (Laughter. ) 

Ald. Hari. — That is right, I agree; but I didn’t suppose that 
tnere was anything further than an inquiry for the truth and for 
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an important truth. I appreciate Brother Riley’s position, but 
really this is an important matter and it is a proper inquiry, as it 
seems tome. If there has been any attempt to influence any wit- 
ness here and anybody knows anything about that, if anybody is 
involved in that matter we ought to know all the parties. I would 
agree that the name of the young man should be given to the 
chairman, and the chairman could investigate it and see whether it 
was worth while to follow it any further. I don’t care to have the 
name dragged in here if it is advisable to leave it out, and I would 
trust the chairman’s judgment as to whether the matter should be in- 
quired into. I think that would be fair and that certainly no harm 
would come from it whatever. 

Mr. Proctor. — I understand that the ground has been taken 
in this investigation that the names of boys and others ought not 
to be stated because they had been at Deer Island or elsewhere, 
and were not now at Deer Island or other institutions, and therefore 
I assumed that the inference was to be that it might reflect upon 
their past if they had reformed, and were endeavoring to lead cor- 
rect lives. Now the excuse is put on another ground — because 
u boy was not at Deer Island. ‘Therefore, there can be no reason 
that I can imagine why his name should not be given. There could 
be no ground, so far as he or anybody else is concerned, why his 
name should not be given. ‘That is assigned as a reason why the 
witness should be allowed not to answer the question of the chair- 
man. It seems to me that it is absurd, and that it doesn’t at all 
mect the issue. It is a mere subterfuge, and I think it is un- 
worthy of the witness. 


Mr. Ritey. — What do you say to the cross-examiner? 
Mr. Procror — What do I say to the cross-examiner? 
Mr. Ritey.— Yes. You say it is unworthy of the witness, and 


my question was, What do you say to the cross-examiner ? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, when I talk to myself I don’t talk in 
public, Brother Riley. (Laughter.) 

The Witness. — 1 would state that if I should give that boy’s 
name [ cannot repeat any conversation that I have had with him 
in regard to the matter. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Why not? 

A. Because it wasn’t so material as this Scott. He hadn’t 
been summoned as a witness and never intended to come here as a 
witness, and Scott had. 

@. Then you talked with Scott after you knew he had been 
summoned here as a witness? 

A. Yes, sir; and not before. I told him he would be sum- 
moned. ‘They had voted to summon him, and that was all that 
was said about it. 

@. Then you talked with him after he had been summoned ? 

A. Yes, sir. The next morning I told him he would be sum- 
moned. 

The Cuairman. — The Chair did not understand your reason for 
not wanting to give the name. The Chair and the committee are 
willing to spare the feelings of any innocent person whose reputa- 
tion may be impaired by reason of publicity in an investigation of 
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this kind, and, if it is necessary, the committee would protect such 
a person so far as they can. But the witness in his cross-examina- 
tion has seen fit to infer that improper motives have actuated the 
parties to this investigation, and if this is not followed up by the 
committee it will go out publicly and will perhaps damage the 
reputation of some of those parties against whom accusations 
have been made. For that reason it seems to the Chair that either 
the answer which the witness gave shall be stricken from the 
records or else the witness shall give the name of the party whom 
he had in mind. 

The Witness. — I have given the names of the two boys, Mr. 
Chairman, — Bernard Scott and John Malley. ‘Those are the two 
boys. You can have them here. You have summoned Scott, you 
can summon Malley — get them both. 

(. (By the Cuarrman.) ‘Then there is one other name? 

A. I didn’t mention any other name. 

(). The committee is aware that you did not, but you mentioned 
another person whose name you refused to give. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnrey.) J would ask Mr. Morrill what the 
person whose name he refuses to divulge says to somebody who 
told you? 

A. This boy made some remarks about Malley’s being foolish, 
and that he didn’t see why Malley should believe anything of the 
kind, that he had worked for me for two years and ought to know 
better. He overheard Scott’s conversation. 

(). No, but I understood you to say that there was somebody 
influencing some of the boys, and you said that somebody told you 
that another boy was told something by Mr. Hickey, or something of 
that kind? 

A. Yes) sir. 

(). Now, what was that? 

A. Bernard Scott told me. 

(). What did he say that the other boy told him? 

A. That I had scoffed at the Catholic religion, that I had talked 
against Catholics and was always down on them. 

@. (By Ald. Dever.) Well, is that so? 

A. That is what the boy says. 

@. 1am asking you. 

A. Oh, that is so far down that I never stooped to anything of 
the kind. 

Q. Never said it? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Never acted it? 
A. Well, I leave my associates to judge that. 
(). Well, cannot you tell me whether you did or not? 
A. No, sir; I never did; it is beneath me, in motive or act. 
. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, that is what Scott told you 
that this boy said? 

A. That is the means they adopted to induce this Malley to tell 
them the names of Deer Island officers who have been in my office 
during the last three months. ‘That is where they have got some 
of their information that they think they are on to. 
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(@. But there was nothing about this investigation, about trying 
to induce him to tell an untrath here, or in regard to finding out 
who was coming to your oflice ? 

AS yY G5, 5610, 

@. And this talk about the Catholic religion. Then there was 
no talk of that boy to Scott about any testimony to be given here? 

A. This boy Scott told me that Malley had been asked — 

@. I am not now talking about Malley, but about the boy whose 
name you have refused to give. 

A. Oh, no, sir; that has nothing to do with it. 

Q. That was all there was about it. The Deer Island officers 
who came to your office, and also this religious question? 

AGES Sin: 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Well, I don’t see that it is material. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) The boy you speak of whose name you 
don’t care to give — where is he employed? 

A. Employed in my office. 

@. Now, at the last meeting, if you remember, there was a 
question came up in regard to the question of tampering with the 
punishment book, and then the question was brought in that if the 
name of the officer who told about it was given he would lose his 
situation. Now, this boy would undoubtedly not lose his situation 
if you mentioned his name to the committee, being in your 
employ ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Then what objections have you to telling the committee who 
he is? 

A. Well — 

Ald. Lomasney. — If it were a man I[ wouldn’t object so much. 
But for a boy I object. Simply because he happened to be at 
Deer iand is no reason why his name should be brought in here. 
If it were a man I would think it was all right, but a boy might 
have a hard time living it down. 

Ald. Barry. — He says he hasn’t been there. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — I understand that, but people might so con- 
strue it. If it were a man or a woman I wouldn’t have any 
objection, but I think it is a question with a boy and that we 
ought to hesitate a little mite. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) I would like to have the witness give 
the reason why he doesn’t care to give the name? 

A. Well, the principal reason ‘is that I cannot see what infor- 
mation they can get from the boy to help this inquiry. 

Q. Well, but you have the information ? 

A. No, I got the information from Scott — the direct in- 
formation. 

(). And that this boy told Scott? 

A. No, he did not. This boy Malley told Scott. 

(). (By the Coatrrman.) Does the Chair understand that what 
this boy whose name you refuse to give said had anything to do 
with the formation of your opinion ? 

A. No, sir; I formed my opinion from the information I got 
from Scott direct, and from the questions asked me here, which 
confirmed the information which came to me from Scott. 
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@. Then your information was not based at all upon any talk 
with this other boy ? 

Pie NO, SH’ 

(J. Didn’t you so state here sometime ago? 

A. J said I had talked with boys in my employ. 

@. Yes, and you named Scott and Malley and then said there 
was another one whom you refused to name? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now you say this other young man didn’t give you any in- 
formation upon which you based your opinion ? 

A. Except to confirm Scott’s statement that Hickey had been 
talking with Malley. 

@. Well, then, he did talk with you some, and what he said was 
a part of the basis of your opinion? 

A. Yes, he overheard what Scott told me and made the remark 
that he didn t see why the boy Malley should believe it, that he 
ought to know better, that he worked for me two years. 

(). (By the Cuatrman.) The Chair still thinks you should give 
the committee the name of the boy. 

A. If it would help this investigation and help this committee 
in forming their opinion, be of any good whatever, do any- 
thing to help the matter along except kill time, I would 
be glad to give the name, but I cannot see any good to be 
derived from it and I prefer to spare the boy’s feelings. There 
is nothing for him to tell if he comes here, as far as I know. 
He is a boy that I took in to teach him the trade. He has worked 
for me faithfully and is a good, trustworthy little fellow. He is 
looking after my business now and I don’t see why I should bring 
his name in here when it will not add a thing to this hearing. 

Ald. Harti. —I cannot understand why it would hurt the boy’s 
feelings to merely mention the fact that he was in your employ 
and was brought here as a witness, not having been at the institu- 
tion at all. I don’t see how it would injure his reputation in any 
way, and as for wasting time, the refusal of the witness to 
answer the direct question has caused the consumption of a good 
deal of time, and the reasons which he has advanced for refusing 
to give the name seem to me to be thin and unsatisfactory. I 
don’t think it is of sufficient importance, however, to waste any 
more time on. 

The CuarrMan. — The witness has at various times given testi- 
mony upon what other people have told him and we have called 
upon him to give the names of these parties. The witness has 
seemed loth to give those names. Now, it seems to the Chair and 
to the committee that if the witness is testifying he should testify 
either to what he knows of his own knowledge, or if he is going 
to testify to what sombody else knows he should at least give the 
committee the names of those parties, in order that they may still 
further investigate, and, if necessary, summon those parties. 
Does the witness still refuse to give the name? 

The Wirness. — Most respectfully. 

Ald. Hatt. —I move that we go on with the cross-examina- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Caairman. —- The Chair will take this matter under ad- 
visement and report later. Mr. Proctor, go on. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) You said, I believe, Mr. Morrill, that 
when a boy was released from the School of Reformation, he was 
supposed to be taken by a messenger from the boat to 14 Beacon 
street and delivered from that place? 

A. Didn’t say so. 

@. You didn’t say so? 

PA ING, Sits 

@. Let me read you a question and answer : 

‘‘When Mr. McCarthy has a place for them, then the boy is 
supposed to be taken from the boat by messenger to 14 Beacon 
street, and delivered from that place? 

eA TY Osce sir. 

@. Do you wish to modify that now? 

Az No; sir: 

@. Well, now, don’t you know that the rule is, that when the 
boys have homes to go to they are allowed to go to their homes? 

A. I don’t know what the rule is. I know what the case has 
been in some instances that have come to my personal knowledge. 

@. You have answered my question —- that you don’t know 
what the rule is. You don’t know what the rules are with re- 
spect to the release of boys after they reach the city, do you? 

A. I don’t know as they have any rules at all— never heard of 
any. I was there six years and never heard of any rules. 

Q@- Well, you don’t know what the rules are — you don’t know 
anything about it? 

A. I printed most of the rules that were ever in operation there. 

Ald. Barry. — I think the witness answered that question when 
he said he didn’t know the rules. I think that ought to be the end 
of it. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, if the committee so rule I am content to 
20 on. 

@. You said, I believe, that you didn’t know the names of any 
. police officers who were present at the time a man was being lifted 
up or slung — I think that was the expression you used? 

A. I didn’t say slung. 

@. ‘* I found a man being slung inthe air” — that is the way 
you are reported. 

It is incorrect. 

That isn’t correct, either ? 

No, sir. 

Well, did you know the names of any of those officers ? 
No, sir. 

Had you ever seen them before? 

No, sir; not to my recollection. 

What day was this? 

What day was what? 

What day was it you saw the occurrence? 
The second day of February, 1892. 

The second day? 

Yes, sir. 
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It wasn’t the third? 

The day of the riot ? — no, sir. 

It wasn’t the third? 

The second, I think. 

You are sure of that? 

Well, I wouldn’t swear to it — no, sir. 

What was the man’s name that was being strung? 

Bradley was one of them. 

Did you see more than one? 

Yes, sir. 

How many ? 

I saw three. 

. Were you in the room at the time when they were being so 

treated ? 

tA4). 68,810. 

@. How long did you remain in the room? 

A. I remained in the room about half an hour, I should judge, 

a little more, perhaps. 

@. How many were strung up there at a time? 

A. One. 

@. Who was doing it? 

A. Officers of. the institution. 

Q. Who? 

A. Officer Marsh, I think, was partly engaged in it, Officer 

Marshall, Officer Fulton. 
@. Any others? 
A. That is all that I can call to mind. 
(@. There were three officers present? 
A. Yes, sir; Dr. Cogswell was there part of the time. 
Q@. Who? 

A. Dr. Cogswell. 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 
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In what room was this? 

It was in the main prison, in the corridor of the main prison. 

Did you know the names of the other two men? 

Bradley and —I gave the names of two here the other day. 
I can’t call the other to mind just at this moment. 

@. Was Ledson one? 

A. I think so. 

@. And Murphy another ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see any Murphy strung up, to my recollec- 
tion. 

@. You say Ledson and Bradley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Berdell? 

A. No, sir; Berdell was not strung up in my presence. 

@. Did you see any others that day strung up? 

A. No, sir. 

(). I understood you to say earlier in your examination that 
the only men you saw strung up during the time of the present 
commissioners were two, excepting at the time of this February 
riot, as you call it. 

A. No, sir; I never saw any man strung up except at that 
time. 
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You didn’t see any except at that time? 
That is all. 
And these three were all that you saw? 
Yes, sir. I have seen men handcuffed to their cell doors. 
You have? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, that was for misconduct ? 
Yes, sir. 
You said, I believe, that the boys frequently complained 
when they were sent to the doctor, that the doctor rattaned them? 
dive. Y CGy:Sir. 

@. Do you remember the names of any of those boys? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you be good enough to state the names of some of 
those, if it is agreeable to you? 

A. Coffey — James Coffey, I think. 

(). Do you remember about the time? 

A. Yes, sir; it was during 1890 and the first part of 791. It 
was for a long period of time. 

@. Coffey more than once? 

A. Oh, yes, it was a continual practice. 

@. That is, Coffey said he was rattaned a good many times? 

A. Yes—no, not a good many times, but a good many differ- 
ent boys complained. 

(). Iam asking you about Coffey now? 

A. Only once that I remember. 

@. Well, the way you understood it was that he claimed to be 
ill and went to the doctor and the doctor told him he wasn’t? 

A. Yes, sir. He asked my permission to go and said he was 
sick, and I thought he was sick and sent him there. 

@. And the doctor rattaned him? 

A. That is what he said when he got back. The yard officer 
said he had sent the rattan over to the doctor. 

@. That is, he said Coffey said that he was rattaned by Dr. 
Roche? 

A. Yes, sir, — Coffey, Claffey, Riley — 

Q. Well, do you know how many blows he got? 

ot a NO. 

(. Well, what other boys do you remember? 

A. That is all I can call the names of at present. That is 
enough. 

(). You don’t remember any others? 

A. They have no right to rattan any of them. 

(). Pardon me, I am not asking you your opinion on the ques- 
tion of right. Iam asking you for the names. 

A. I am giving this committee all the information I can. I am 
not here to give you information. 

The Cuarrman. — Answer the questions that Mr. Proctor puts 
to you as directly as you can. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) I believe you came away from the 
island owing a good many people, didn’t you, Mr. Morrill? 

Mr. Rivey. — | object. 
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The CuairmMan. — The chair doesn’t see how that has anything 
to do with the case. 

Mr. Procror. — Very well. 

@. Did the boys ever want to go to the doctor when you didn’t 
think they ought to go? 

A. Yes, I have known of cases. 

@. Well, did they ever ask you to send them and you refused? 

A eNOS Sit, 

@. Then you let them go sometimes when you thought they 
oughtn’t to go? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Well, I understand you to say that the boys asked to go to 
the doctor when you thought they ought not to go? 

A. Sometimes, yes, sir. 

@. Did they go? 

A. Sometimes. 

(. Then sometimes you declined to let them go? 

A. That was before Mr. Gerrish came there and Dr. Roche. 

(). Answer my question. 

A. Will you please repeat it again? 

Did boys ever ask to go to the doctor when you thought 

they ought not to go and you “refused to let them go? 

A. No, sir; none of my boys. 

@.. Well, any of the boys? 

A. No, sir. I had nothing to do with any of the boys except 
in the printing oftice. 

@. Then the statements you made a moment ago that it was 
before Superintendent Gerrish’s time — what did you mean by that ? 

A. I meant to say when the doctors made their daily visit to 
the House of Reformation there would be sometimes one or two 
boys in the line who probably were not ill enough for treatment, 
who went there, perhaps, for the purpose of going into the hospi- 
tal to avoid going to school. 

(. Then that was not an unknown thing? 

A. Qh, no. 

YQ. At the School for Reformation? 

1. Norse 

(. Is Brady still in your employ? 

SA SeIN OD, sSIr. 

@. How many boys from the House of Reformation have you 
had in your employ ? 
A. Four. 
Oe oral? 
A. Yes: 
(. How many have you now over there? 
Lune: 


Re—Direcr EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Is there anything you want to add to 
your testimony that you had forgotten? 

A. There is one case I would like to speak of — 

Mr. Procror. — | don’t know that I particularly object, but 1 
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understood Brother Riley to ask the witness this the other day, 
and the witness did add to his testimony. 

Mr. Ritey. — We want to know whether you object or not. 

Mr. Procror. —I don’t know whether I object or not. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, if there is anything you wish to 
say you may do so. 

A. I would like to call the attention of the committee to the 
ease of a boy named William Perkins, who broke his arm at the 
Truant School. My attention was called to him in the House of 
Reformation Hospital, and I found that the splints had slipped 
down from the break on his arm. ‘The arm was broken about an 
inch and a half or two inches below the elbow, and when I saw 
him the splints had slipped down from that break, and the weight 
of his arm had gradually sagged the forearm so that the bone had 
knitted, and his forearm was at about that angle (illustrating). 
The place where the bone had been broken looked about as your 
elbow looks, and I asked the boy when the doctor had seen that 
arm, and he said he hadn’t seen it since the day he set it. I 
asked him how long ago it was and he said ten days. I turned 
and met the hospital steward, Thomas Nyen, and asked him if he 
had seen that boy’s arm — supposed to look after that boy — and 
he said, ‘‘ No, what is the matter with it?” I said, ‘* You had 
better go and take a look at it.’? That afternoon the boy was dis- 
charged from the hospital and sent up to the Truant School, and I 
understood that they had to break his arm over again and that now 
it isn’t straight. I believe he is at Deer Island at present. 

@. That is all, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Re—Cross EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) Just one question — when was it that 
you saw this arm? 

A. That was during 1890. I don’t remember the exact date. 
There was an investigation about it. 

(). Well, did you see the boy afterwards? 

A. After he left the hospital? 

CRaL Cay aik: 

A. No, sir. He was railroaded right out of there quick, that 
afternoon. I went looking for the chaplain, the superintendent 
of schools. 

Did you ever see him afterwards? 

Never, sir. 

You know nothing, then, about it of your own knowledge ? 
Only what I saw in the hospital that day. 

You say the splint had slipped down? 

Yes, sir. 

Whether he had a good recovery or not you don’t know? 

I know the bone had healed and he was well enough to be 
discharged from the hospital. 

Q). Do you know when and where his arm was set? 

A. Afterwards? 

Q. No, before. 
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A. Set by Dr. Roche. I don’t know whether it was set in the 
hospital or in the playground. 

@. Do you know where he broke his arm? 

A. At the Truant School, at play in the yard. 

Q@. You weren’t there at the time? 

A. No, sir. , 

@. And how soon after the fact that he had broken his arm 
was a fact did you learn of it? 

A. About ten days, the boy said. 

(. Well, you don’t know that he broke his arm at the Truant 
School at all? 


A. Only from what I was told. He told me himself. 

@. Who? 

Pasi Le DON: 

@. Told you he broke his arm at the Truant School ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You remember that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you have learned that his arm is permanently injured? 
tA, EN CS OBIT. 

@ (By Ald. Lomasney.) You said something about Mr. 


Young giving some whiskey to bee lea when was that? 

That was along in December, 1891. 

What did Spalding do with the whiskey? 

He turned it over to the deputy superintendent. 

What did he do with it? 

Gave it to the clerk, who put it in the safe. 

There was none of that drank ? 

No, sir; the bottle was never opened that I know of. 

Did they ever punish the boys that were sent to Deer Island 
a second time — ever punish them when they came down there a 
second time, for coming down? 

A. That is the custom, I was told. 

@. What is the custom in regard to that? 

A. Well, Hickey adopted the custom of punishing them when 
they came back the second time. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Do you know this, Mr. Witness? 

A. Only from what the boys told me. 

@. You said something about seeing Mr. Young and Superin- 
tendent Gerrish frequently — what did you mean by that? 

A. I meant that Young was continually at Mr. Gerrish’s house. 
His team was stopped in front of the house continually, and Mr. 
Gerrish was hardly ever to be found. He was closeted with Mr. 
Young or Dr. Roche all the time. 

@. How late at night? 

A. Well, I never saw him there — we weren’t allowed to go 
around the front of the house much at night. Some of the officers 
were kept in the background — we were told not to sit out in 
front there. 

@. Something was said about the superintendent circulating a 
petition — what was that? 

A. There was a petition sent around Deer Island. One morn- 
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ing the superintendent came to me and said, ‘* Morrill, you and I 
have had some trouble and I want to see whether you have got any 
hard feelings against me or not?” TI said, ‘* We have settled our 
difficulties without any outside help, and I am willing to let by- 
gones be bygones.” ‘* Well,” he says, ‘‘ I wanted to see how you 
felt. The deputy is trying to cut my throat. He is after my 
position, and I wanted to see how the officers felt around here 
about it.” That was about a week after the commissioners had 
come down to the island with the pay-roll. That was the reply 
I made — that I thought he was misinformed, that I didn’t believe 
there was anything of the kind going on, and that I thought he 
had been misinformed. ‘‘QOh, well,” he says, ‘‘ he can never be 
anything more to me,” and left. 

@. What month was that? 

A. That wasin August. | 

@. What was on the petition that he presented for your signa- 
ture? What was the writing on it? 

A. It was that ‘‘ the undersigned officers and matrons of the pub- 
lic institutions at Deer Island are perfectly satisfied with the present 
management of the institutions and respectfully request that our 
present superintendent, Mr. James R. Gerrish, be retained.” 
Who was it addressed to? 

I don’t think it was addressed. 

Whose handwriting was it in? 

I don’t know. 

Did you sign it? 

No. sir. 

Did you ever see it after that day? 

No,-sir. 

Now, you said something about an assault and you said to 
the superintendent to take his “hands off. What was that occur- 
rence? 

A. He reprimanded me in the kitchen one morning as I was 
passing through. I was goingto my breakfast. I had had a little 
talk with him in regard to a pet dog I had and went in and told 
him if he didn’t want the dog on the island to sayso. It was only 
a matter of three weeks any way that I wanted to keep it there, but 
if it was obnoxious to him I would take it away at once. And 
he, being good-natured that morning, said, ‘* Weil, all right, it will 
be all right.”” The following morning, in going to my breakfast, 
with a little saucer of food for this dog, the superintendent came 
into the kitchen, and as he entered the door from the opposite side 
sang out, ** You will want the earth by and by,” across the kitchen. 
I made no reply, but passed out, fed my dog and went around to 
the store, and as I was passing through the store the superintendent 
sat as his desk signing his requisitions, and as I passed him he 
looked up and said, ‘‘ Don’t you let that occur again,” in a gruff 
voice. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) How many dogs did you have down 
there? 

A. I had two little puppies and the mother. 

Q. That made three? 
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Yes, sir; but the puppies I had given away. 

And did the other officers have any dogs down there? 

Yes, sir; Dr. Roche had one that weighed 160 lbs. 

We have seen that, I believe, on the island. Any others? 
Dr. Cogswell had a bull dog. 

I am asking about Deer Island? 

Yes, sir, Deer Island. This one of Dr. Cogswell’s went out 
and chewed up a horse’s throat one morning there. Mine was a 
little skye terrier, and the two puppies I had given to the officers. 
This morning when the superintendent spoke to me in the store I 
turned and said, ** Very well, sir, but if you have any reprimand- 
ing to do I wish you would call me away to your office, away 
from prisoners and officers, because I am tired of being repri- 
manded in their presence.” He jumped to his feet and said, 
‘¢ Shut up, or I will put you off the island.” I said, ‘‘ You may 
put me off the island, but you can’t make me shut UD joes 
jumped over the rail and grabbed me by the collar and shuffled me 
to the door. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) You said something about an officer 
by the name of McIntosh being arrested and carried to Newbury- 
port and convicted, and who afterwards came back to work, as I 
understood you. Is he there now? 

A. No, sir; I think not. He was afterwards discharged, I un- 
derstood. 

(). How long was he there that time? 

A. Oh, he was there I guess nearly three years. 

Q. Did he come from the civil service? 

A. I don’t. know. I think he was a friend of Dr. Jenks — an 
old shipmate, or something of the kind. 

@. How old a man was he? 

A. A man of fifty-five or sixty. I guess he was about sixty, 
perhaps from sixty to sixty-five. 

Q. Well, how long ago was he discharged ? 

MAS ad don’t know. It was since we left Deer Island. 

Q. Did Mr. McCarthy ever come to your office to see about the 
other boys you had there? 

A. No, sir, he came in one noon. 

@. The boys in your employ? 

A. No, sir; he came in one noon to ask me to hire a boy 
named Coffey. 

@. Well, he never came in and asked how the boys who were 
pardoned and who were working for you were getting along? 

A. No, sir; the only inquiries I have are the two letters. 

(@. Take the boys in the House of Reformation — how were 
they clothed in the winter time? 

A. They were fairly comfortably clothed to be inside; they 
weren’t properly clothed to go out in cold weather — very cold 
weather. 

@. I understand you to criticise the fact that the doctor doesn’t 
make really a daiiy visit to the House of Reformation ? 

A. He did not, no, sir; for a year and a half. 

(. That was the custom until Mr. Gerrish came there? 
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It was the custom; I never knew it to fail. 
Until Gerrish came there? 

ive. Bir. ct 
Well, do you know what the custom is now? 
At present? 

@. Well, within a few months. 

A. No, sir; I don’t know. ‘The custom until we left was that 
he didn’t come. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) I would like to ask one question more 
that has been brought out. Do you mean that Mr. Gerrish, the 
superintendent, presented this petition to you? 

why NO. Sit. 

@. You mean it was presented by somebody else ? 

A. Yes, sir, — circulated by the matron, by a matron and an 
oflicer. 

@. Then with respect to this McIntosh, the conviction of Mce- 
Intosh, I believe you said you knew nothing about? 

Ae NO, fair, 

Q. You didn’t know that be was even convicted ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn’t know what became of the case which was said 
to be against him ? 

A. No, sir. I know he came back there to work. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Well, who was the matron who pre- 
sented the petition to you? 
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A. An officer. 
Q. Who was the officer? 
A. Piper. 
(J. Is he there now? 
A. No, sir; I believe not. 
BERNARD Scorr. — Sworn. 
Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Your name? 
A. Bernard Scott. 
(. How old are you? 
A. Eighteen years old, sir. 
(). And you can read and write, can you not? 
A. Yes; sir. 


Where do you work now? 
52 Boylston street, sir. 
For whom? 
Alexander C. Morrill, sir. 
Where do you live? 
The West End, sir. 
In Boston? 
Yes, sir. 
And are your parents alive? 
Well, my aunt is, sir, and I have got a father. 
Your father is not? 
My father is, sir. 
He is alive? 
Yes, sir, —I have got a stepmother, sir, 
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@. Oh, yes, — you have a stepmother, and your father is alive. 
Do you live at home? 

A. Well, I board with an aunt now, sir. 

@. You are with your aunt? 

A. The last two months, sir. 

2. Now, were you sent to the Marcella Street Home at any 
time? 

A. The first time I was sent to the Marcella Street Home was 
in, I think, the latter — 

Q@. Well, [ only want to establish the fact that you were sent 
there. 
FATES. SSIFs | 
@. How old were you at that time? 
A. About eight years old, sir. 
(@. Was your mother alive then? 
A. No, sir. 
@. You had a stepmother at that time? 
A No, sir. 
@. And how long did you remain at the home — about how 
ng? 


A. I remained two years, sir. 

Q. Two, was it? 

ma Two, sir. 

@. Now, after getting out, what became of you? 

A. I went to live with this aunt of mine, sir. 

@. And then how long did you remain before getting into some 
of our institutions ? 

I think about three months, sir. 

What became of you then? 

I was sent to the Marcella Street Home again, sir. 
How long did you remain there — about how long? 

I think I remained there about a year, sir. 

About a year — then what became of you? 

I was sent on to a farm down in Cape Cod, sir. 

Who sent you there — oh, you were sent from the home? 
Yes, sir. 

How long did you remain there? 

One year, sir. 

Then what? 

Then back to Boston here again, sir. 

And were you sent to any of the institutions after that? 
Sent to Deer Island, sir. 

For what? 

Well, the charge was ‘‘ neglected child.” 

You were sent to the House of Reformation, were you? 
Yes. 

As a neglected child— about what age were you then? 
About twelve, sir. 

How long did you remain in the House of Reformation ? 
A year, Sir. 

A year? 

About a year, sir. 
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@. Were you pardoned out? 
A. Yes, sir, I was pardoned at the examination of schools. 
@. When you were pardoned, where were you brought? Were 
you brought up to Boston? 
A, Yes, sir. 
@. Well, where? 
A. Went up on the boat and got off and went to Charlestown 
then, sir. 
@. When you got tothe wharf, what did you do? Did anybody 
take charge of you? 
A. No, sir. 
Nobody met you there? 
No, sir. 
When you landed, you went about your business ? 
Yes, sir. 
Where did you go then? 
I went over to Charlestown, sir. 
And what became of you next — did you get into the insti- 
ions again? 
Yes, sir. 
How soon after? 
About — 
About how soon? 
Five months, sir. 
Where were you sent? 
Deer Island again, sir. 
To the House of Reformation ? 
Yes, sir. 
For what? 
I think the same charge. 
And then how long did you remain? 
Remained about six months, sir. 
Were you then pardoned ? 
Yes, sir. 
And where did you go? 
Sent down to Maine, sir. 
Who sent you there? 
Mr. McCarthy, sir. 
How long did you remain there? 
Six days, sir. 
What then ? 
Came back to Boston again, sir. 
Oh, you didn’t go for the purpose of remaining but six days, 
did you? 
JA. No; sir. 
@. And you left? 
A. I left, sir. 
@. And when you got back to Boston what became of you? 
A. Knocked around the city for about three months again, and 
went down again, sir. 
@. You were sent down again? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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(@. To the House of Reformation? 

i. Cs, oir 

Q. For what? 

aA. For larceny, sir. 

. Well, was it to the House of Reformation or the House of 
Industry? 

A. House of Reformation, sir. 

(). And how old were you then, that last time, when you were 
sent down for larceny ? 

I guess about fifteen, sir. 

Yes. How long were you kept there? 

Two years, sir. ) 

And were you then pardoned out? 

Yes, sir. 

When was that? 

Two years ago the 15th of this month, sir. 

Yes — about two years ago. Well, when you were par- 
doned at that time, did anybody meet you at the boat? 

Ave NO; sit. 

@. You went about your business ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What have you been doing since? 

A. Working, sir, at the printing trade. 

{). And now you are with Mr. Morrill? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. So that you have spent a considerable part of your life at 
the island and in the House of Reformation? 

PAU YOR MBIT: 

(. Now, in going down to the island and on the boat, will you 
tell these gentlemen whether you were put in cells with men’ and 
women convicts? Were you? 

A. Yes, sir; well, the second time going down I was put into 
a cell with fifteen or twenty House of Industry men. 

Q. Men? 

As VY 68; sir: 

@. And was that the only time? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say for sure whether there was any with 
me the last time or not. 

@. (By the Coarrman.) Whereabouts are these cells —on the 
boat, do I understand ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Were there any other boys in there at that 
time ? 

A. I don’t remember now, sir. 

Now, will you state what was done to you when you got to 
the House of Reformation the second time, by way of punishment— 
a little louder; I want you to keep your voice up. Whatwas done 
to you by way of punishment when you went down there the second 
time ? 

A. Well, Mr. Hickey caught me under the chin here and 
twisted my neck a little and then slapped me in the face. 

Q@. Well, what did you do? 
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A. I didn’t do anything; just coming down the second time, 
that is what it was for. 

(). What did he say, anything? 

A. Well, he asked me what I came down for, why didn’t I 
keep out of trouble. 

@. Well, that didn’t hurt you, I suppose? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, how was it when you got down there the third time— 
any punishment then ? 

A: No, sir. I don’t think so, sir. 

@. Now, will you tell us what you know in regard to punishing 
or beating the boys down there, if you know anything about it? 

A. Well, Mr. Hickey had a habit of catching the boys by the 
hair on the neck here, and lifting them off their feet, and catching 
them under their chin and slapping their faces, and then he would 
take and swing his hand and give a boy a crack in the face that 
would stagger “him, make him cry, cry with pain. 

(). How often have you seen them lifted off their feet by the 
hair? 

A. Oh, I have seen that done, I guess, about once a day, sir. 

Q. Right along? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And for what would that be done? What would the boy 
have to do in order to get that reward of merit? 

A. Well, perhaps the boy would whisper in line or turn his 
head around. 

(. How often have you seen boys struck not with the rattan, 
but with the fist? 

Well, I have seen them get a swinging slap on the face. 
Well, you say that staggered them and made them ery? 
Yes, sir. 

How often have you seen that? 

Oh, that was done nearly every day, sir. 

Have you seen any of the boys knocked down? 

Well, I seen a colored boy knocked down by a kick under 
the chin by Officer Averill. 

@. Well, what was the position of the boy at the time he got 
the kick ? 

A. The boy was down on his knees blacking the ofticer’s shoes, 
and the officer said something about shining the heels, I think. 

@. About shining the heels? 

A. Yes, sir; and the boy says, ‘“I am coming to that,” and 
with that the officer up with his foot and kicked him under the chin 
and knocked him over. 

@. Was that done by way of joke? 

A. No, sir; he meant it — said, ‘‘ None of your back talk,” and 
kicked him. 

@. Did the boy cry? 

A. No, he didn’t cry, but it hurt him. 

Q. Well, did he finish the boots? 

Ayes, sir. 

Q@. (By Ald. Forrter.) Did you see that yourself? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, do youremember the case of James 
Halloran ? 

A. Yes, sir. He got fifteen raps from Hickey for coming down 
a second time. 

What with? 

The rattan, sir. 

What part of the person? 

On his hips, sir. 

And simply for coming down the second time? 

Yes, sir. 

And how many blows have you seen given to some of the 
boys there? 

A. Well, I have seen one boy, John Duffy, get sixty raps from 
Mr. Hickey. 

Yes — for what? 

Some indecent act, sir. 

And did the boy cry? 

Well, the boy didn’t want to cry. He wanted to keep it in. 
I mean was the boy hurt? 

Yes, sir; he was hurt. 

Sixty raps? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know of any other cases of punishment down there 
that you think of? 

A. Well, Officer Averill, his monitor — he used to have a boy 
for a monitor. While he would be attending to his business in 
other parts of the institution he would give this monitor his rattan 
and tell him to lace the boys with it if they didn’t mind, and if 
the boys objected to that, the monitor would send them to Mr. 
Averill and they would get more. 

@. Well, have you seen whiskey with any of the boys? 

A. Well, no; I didn’t see any whiskey, but I have heard of a 
case where a boy got punished for having — 

@. You knew of a boy’s getting punished by whom? 

A. I don’t know the officer, sir; I was told this, sir. 

(. Who was the boy that was punished ? 

A. A boy named Donovan, sir, got it in an officer’s room. 

@. Punished because he had obtained whiskey somewhere — is 
that it? 

va BEO VAN Se 

@. Well, do you know anything about boys having tobacco 
down there? 

A. Well, the boys used to get tobacco through the fences in 
the yard, sir. 

From whom? 

From the House of Industry men, sir. 

From the prisoners ? 

Yes, sir. 

And they were as close together as that, were they? 
Y esis 

So that tobacco could be passed through the fence? 
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A. Sometimes thrown over the fence, sir. 

@. Did you at any time hear the voices of female prisoners 
who were put in cells in the House of Reformation? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

@. Did you hear the talk? 

A. I have heard their talk. 

@. You needn’t state what it was, but you can state whether it 
was Offensive or not. 

Zi. 51 eS, Sir. 

(@. And did you hear the screams and yells? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

(). How long would such talk and noises be kept up? 

A. Well, about a half an hour, sir, while the boys were there 
at supper, dinner, or breakfast. 

@. And most of the boys about there, I suppose, heard it? 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.). I meant to say that those noises were 
close to where most of the boys were? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. In regard to the punishment of a boy named Murphy — do 
you remember anything about that? 

A. Yes, sir; he was punished for — 

Mr. Proctor. — What Murphy was this? Do you know his 
first name ? 

Mr Rirny: — No, 1 don’t. 

Ald. Barry. — There have been two Murphys, Mr. Riley. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) What Murphy was this? 

A. This boy’s name was Patrick Murphy. 

@. What do you know about him? 

A. He and two other boys were punished by Oflicer Averill for 
talking to a female prisoner in a cell. 

@. A prisoner that was lecked up in the House of Reformation ? 

Psy. 28s Sir. 

@. Do you know anything about stolen apples and other things 
being brought into the House of Reformation, thrown over the 
fence? 

A. I know at the time of the riot there prisoners, House of In- 
dustry men, threw over a couple of barrels of apples, I should 
judge, and [ and another boy went out to get some of them and 
got punished, for eating the apples, by Officer Hickey. 

@. Was that during the riots ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. By the way, were you scalded at any time by your step- 
mother ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Something was said by Mr. Morrill about that. Is there 
anything more you wish to tell this committee in regard to acts of 
punishment, committing of cruelty down there, while you were 
there? If so, now is your time. 

A. Well, I remember one case of a colored boy by the name of 
Barnett. 

@. What about that? 
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Mr. Procror. — I understand that that was before the time of 
this investigation. 

Mr. Ritey. — Then | wouldn’t, of course, go into that. 

@. (By the CuHairman.) What year was that, sir, if you 
recollect? 

A_ I guess that was in 1888. 

@. (By Mr. Rmey.) I wouldn’t go back of 1889, that would 
be five years ago. During the past five years, are there any cases 
that you now think of that you want to speak of ? 

A. Well, there is another case of a colored boy named Johnson 
who was punished by Mr. Hickey. 

For what? 

For some indecent act, I think, Sit. 

How many blows? 

I don’t remember, but his clothes were taken off, sir. 

How severe was the punishment? 

Well, I guess it left the marks, left plenty of marks on the 
bo 
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Who attended the boys in the House of Reformation, regu- 
hired officers or some of the convicts? Do you know? 

Oh, regularly hired officers. 

Well, were you in the hospital at any time? 

Yes, sir; I was in for a week once. 

Who attended the boys in the hospital? 

I think Officer Averill did, sir. 
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@. That is to say, you were attended at the House of Reforma- 
tion by the regular officers ? 

A. Well, by regular officer, Officer Averill. 

@. Now, if the officers had been about there and looking after 
the boys, how could you boys succeed in getting apples, tobacco, 
and all those things? How did you escape their vigilance ? 

A. Well, Mr. Hickey was generally watching out through the 
windows at the boys, saw the apples, and saw the boys go out 
after them. 

@. Well, I say if you were properly watched, how could you get 
out after them ? 

A. Couldn't. 

Where did you say you were working now, Scott? 

32 Boylston street. 

Printing now? 

Yes, sir. 

Oh, I forgot—I overlooked one thing that I should not 
have overlooked. You are now working with Mr. Morrill? 

A} Yes, sir: | 

@. Will you state whether recently anybody came to the place 
there and spoke to you about coming to testify here, or sought to 
influence you in any way? 

A. Well, there is a boy named Malley used to work for Mr. 
Morrill, and has been working overhead lately in another print- 
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ing office. He told me the other day that Mr. Hickey had been 
up to see him, and he said Mr. Hickey told him that Mr. Morrill 
was down on Catholics, and hated the Catholics, and Malley says 
to bim, ‘‘ You are getting it pretty good in the papers,” and Hickey 
says, ‘* Yes, Mr. Morrill is a stinker,” he says ‘¢ T will fix him 
et.” 

: @. When was that — this conversation? How long ago? 

A. That was about three or four days ago, sir. 

(). Did anybody else speak to you about it? 

A. Well, this Malley, he kept asking me questions about what 
I saw Mr. Morrill do at the island, wanted to know if I ever saw 
whiskey around Mr. Morrill’s room, and he wanted to know if I 
ever saw any obscene literature that he said was printed by Mr. 
Morrill down there. 


@. Did anybody else speak to you about these hearings here? 
A. Well, Mr. Morrill told me to tell the truth, sir. 

. Did you tell Mr. Morrill what the Malley boy told you? 
Mayes sir: I-did: 

@. And then Morrill said, ‘‘ Tell the truth’’?. 

Ape G8 Sts 

@. Did anybody else speak to you about the matter? 

Loe NO: 

@. Anybody? 

i NO, sir: 

Q. 


(By the Cuarrman.) Then this committee is to understand 
that there has been no one come to you to try to influence you to 
tell anything but the truth? 

A. Well, this boy Malley has. 

Q. Well, in what way? 

A. He has asked me if I ever saw any whiskey around Mr. 
Morrill’s room, or if. he gambled or printed any obscene literature 
down there, and he tried to make me say that I did. 

@. Well, did he ask you to come here and testify to that fact? 

A. No, sir. 

(). He was simply asking you these questions? 

A. Yes, sir; and I knew what he wanted. 

@. Very well— we don’t care about that. But he didn’t ask 
you or attempt to influence you as to how your testimony should 
be given here — is the Chair right there? 

Yes. 


= 
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(By Mr. Curtis.) Where do you say you work now? 
Thirty-two Boylston street, for Mr. Morrill. 
For Mr. Morrill? 
Yes, sir. 
And how long have you been there? 
I have been there about two months now, sir. 
And where were you before that ? 
Well, I worked for him a little while. I left him about a 
year and worked with different offices around the city. 
@. Well, when did you first go to work for him? 
A. ‘The day after I came from the island, sir. 
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The first time ? 

Yes, sir. 

What year was that? 

No, this was the last time. 

Well, when was it? 

1892, I think, sir. 

That is the time you were pardoned for excellency in de- 


portment, wasn’t it? That is, you had been a good boy and they 
pardoned you on examinations, didn’t they? 


ea 
Q). 
A: 
Q. 
A, 
(). 
A; 


Yes, sir. 

And who pardoned you — the commissioners ? 

I suppose so. 

And was Mr. McCarthy there the day you were pardoned ? 
Yes, sir. 

Who told you you could go? 

Hickey. 

What did he tell you— that you had been a good boy and 


that you were pardoned? 


A. 


No, just said to me, ** You are going out to-morrow.” That 


is all he said. 


© 
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Said, ‘* You are pardoned ” ? 

Yes, sir. 

And did he tell you who recommended your pardon ? 

No, sir. 

And you came up on the ‘¢ Putnam Bradlee’’ ? 

Yes, sir. 

And when you arrived at the dock you got off and went 


r to your aunt’s house in Charlestown ? 


No, sir. 

Well, where did you go? 

I didn’t know where to go. 

You always have lived with your aunt, haven’t you? 


. I couldn’t live with her. 


On what street did your aunt live in Charlestown at that 


I don’t know. 

Didn’t she live in Charlestown at that time ? 

I think she did — I don’t know, sir. 

You went to live with her afterwards, didn’t you? 
About two months ago, sir. 

Where was she living then? 

Down here in the West End, sir. 

And she came there from Charlestown, didn’t she? 
No, sir; told me she came there from Cambridge. 
Didn’t you ever go to her house in Charlestown ? 
No, sir; never did. 

Never stayed there over night with her? 

No, sir. 

I suppose the teachers recommend the pardons, don’t they, — 


that j is if the boy is a good boy or passes the examination well, the 
teacher recommends the pardon ? 


AZ 


Yes, sir; I think so. 
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(). So you were pardoned on the recommendation of Mr. Hickey 
— | suppose that is so, isn’t it? 

A. I think it is, yes, sir. 

@. Now, starting at the first when you first left the Marcella 
Street Home, did you go directly from the Marcella Street Home 
down to Deer Island? ‘That is, away back, you know, when you 
were a boy, you left the Marcella Street Home when you were 
eight years old, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And from there went to Deer Island ? 

a. Yes; sir: 

(). Well, did you go right straight there from the Marcella 
Street Home? 

A. No, sir; I went to my stepmother; I went to my aunt, and 
my aunt sent me to my stepmother. 

Stayed with her a short time? 

Yes, sir. 

And then went down to Deer Island? 
Well, my stepmother scalded me and I had to. 
That i is, you went to Deer Island? 
No, sir; Marcella Street Home. 

A second time? 

eS ERIE: 

And then you left there again? 

YY eave sib. 

And where did you go then? 

Went down to Cape Cod, sir. 

Stayed there a year? 
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Yes, sir. 
Then came to Boston? 
Yes, sir. 
Did the agent bring you back to Boston, or did you run 
away ? 
A. Well, I ran away myself. 
@. Ran away from Cape Cod? 
iy C8, Sir. 
(). And came back to Boston? 
At, C8, Sir: 
(). How did you go down to Deer Island? 
A. Well, I went over to Charlestown, to this aunt of mine, and 


couldn’t live with her, and she — well, I couldn’t live with Han and 
I was sent down to Deer Island. 

@. Who sent you down? 

A. Mr. McCarthy, sir. 

(). He sent you down there that time, didn’t he, as a stubborn 
child? 

A. No, sir; neglected child. 

(). Do they ever send neglected children to Deer Island? 

A. I don’t know whether they do or not. All I know is that I 
was sent as a neglected child. 

(). How do you know you were? 

A. Well, when my name was taken down there I saw the slip 
** neglected child.” 
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(). Sure it said *‘ neglected child” ? 

A. Yes, sir; I am sure. 

(). Well, did your aunt make any complaint ? 

A. No, sir; not as I know of. 

(). Had she made any complaint to Mr. McCarthy? 

A. Notas I know of, sir. 

@. Well, you were pardoned out of Deer Island again and came 
to town? 

Ay Y OS Sit. 

@. And where did you go at that time? 

A. To Charlestown, sir. 

(J. What did you go over there for? 

A. Well, it was the only place I could go. 

@. To your aunt’s? 

A. Yes; Sir: 

Didn’t you just tell me, earlier in the examination, that you 
didn’ t know your aunt ever lived in Charlestown? 

A. The last time I came up from Deer Island I didn’t know 
where she was. 

@. I thought you said a little while ago that you didn’t know 
that your aunt lived in Charlestown. Well, you did go to Charles- 
town? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. And found your aunt there, knew she lived there, and 
had lived there? 

CAs sit. 

Now, what did you leave her that time for? 

I don’t know. She drank and beat me. 

Hold on now, I am asking about your aunt. 

Yes, sir. 

She drank and beat you? 

Yes, sir; she can’t do it now. ‘That is why I am living with 
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And you left this aunt because she beat you and drank? 
Yes, sir. 

Where did you go that time? 

I went around the streets until I got arrested again. 

Then you were arrested. Now, how long after you left 
your aunt was it that you were arrested ? 

A. J don’t know — about three months, I guess. 

@. What do you mean by saying you were arrested again? 
Had you been arrested before? 

A. Well, Mr. McCarthy found I was knocking around. 

@. Then Mr. McCarthy watched you to see what you were 
doing, did he? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is, he kept track of you all this time and found you 
had left your aunt’s and were walking around the streets. That 
is true, isn’t it? 

A. I guess so. 

@. That is right. ‘Then you were arrested and taken to the 
court at that time ? 
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A. Brought down to the station house, and in the morning was 
brought over to Mr. McCarthy’s oflice. 

@. Then you were arrested and taken over to McCarthy’s 
oflice ? 

A. Ye@s, Sir. 

@. Then what happened? 

A. He brought me down to the boat, sir. 

@. Then you were taken down to the House of Reformation, 
were you? 

A.” Yes, sir: 

@. Was that the time you were sentenced for larceny? 

JV uINO SIF: 

@. That was afterwards? 

A. Before it. 

Q. Now, you went down in Maine, didn’t you? 

A. From Deer Island I did, sir. 

Q. How long did you stay down there? 

A. Six days, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. McCarthy tell you to come back? 

A. Well, I made a mistake when I told you before that I ran 
away from Cape Cod. I didn’t run away. Mr. McCarthy took 
me from the farm. 

@. He took you from the farm at Cape Cod. So he came there 
while you were there? 

Came there once. 

Then sent you down there? 

Yes, sir. 

And you stayed six days? 

Yes, sir. 

Then what happened? 

I ran away and came to Boston. 

And that time you went down to Deer Island? 
Yes, sir. 

The first time you went away from Marcella Street Home you 
ran away, didn’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Well, you ran away from your home in April, 1890, didn’t 
you, the home you were sent to? 

A. Down in Maine, sir? —yes, sir. 

@. And July, 1890, you were arrested for larceny in Boston, 
weren’t you? 

Yes, sir. 

And committed to the House of Reformation ? 

Yes, sir. 

And your aunt lived on Bunker Hill street then, did she? 

I don’t remember, sir. 

Well, what is her name — Catherine Porter ? 

Yes, sir. 

And the first time you were pardoned down there you were 
pardoned to go to your aunt, Catherine Porter, were you, March 
30, 1888? That is a fact, isn’t it? 

A. Well, I went there. I don’t know whether I was pardoned 
to go there or not — I went there. 
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@. You went there after you got in town? 

A. Yes, sir. No one met me at the boat. 

@. But you went there — you got off the boat and went there. 
Nobody met you? 

AL NG sraits 

Q. That was the first time ? 

Anes. reir: 

(). Well, now, you were sent to Marcella Street Home as a 
neglected child, and sent to Deer Island for running away from 
home, were you not? That is the fact, isn’t it, that you went to 
Marcella Street Home as a neglected child? Isn’t that so? 

A. I guess it is —I went there as a neglected child. 

Q. Then you went down to Deer Island because vou ran away? 

A. No, sir; it was because I was a neglected child that I went 
down there that time. 

@. That is the way you think it was. Now, you and the other 
boys were punished for stealing the apples, were you? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. And you say you knew thata boy was punished down there 
for some indecent act? — 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn’t you think it was right that he should be punished ? 

A. Well, I don’t think it was right for him to get the punish- 
ment he did get. 

@. Did you see him get it? 

sie) GH, SIT: 

@. And what was the other boy punished for doing — for get- 
ting whiskey, wasn’t he? 

A. Well, I didn’t know anything about that. That was what 
I was told, sir. 

@. Now, down at Morrill’s place, where you work, who else 
works there with you? 

A. Another boy, sir. 

@. What is his name? 

A. I don’t care to give his name. 

The Cuarrman. — Please tell what bearing that has.: 

Mr. Curtis. — I want to see what other boys told stories. 

@. What other boys from the House of Reformation worked 
there ? 

No other boys from the House of Reformation work there. 
This Malley boy, he is there, isn’t he? 

Not with Mr. Morrill, sir. 

In the same building? 

Y Cs sire 

Did he ever work for Mr. Morrill? 

Lee. site 

Now, you know Mr. Erskine over there, sitting over there? 
Yes, sir. 

You have talked with him some? 

No, sir. 

Haven’t you talked with him at all? 

Well, at the time you were talking about this Malley I 
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started to say something about it to Mr. Erskine, but Mr. Erskine 
told me he didn’t want to hear it, to tell it when I got on the 
stand. 

Q. Who was the other teacher that was there — the other print- 
ing teacher before Mr. Morrill? 

nA Before Mr. Morrill? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Don’t you remember him? Is Morrill the only instructor 
down there that you remember ? 

A. Well, there was one there after Morrill. His name was 
Keenan. 

Q. Wasn’t there one before him? 

A. I suppose there was. I wasn’t there at that time. 

@. You didn’t know of him. And when did you talk to Mr. 
Morrill about this ? 

A. Well, I didn’t have a talk exactly with Mr. Morrill. He 
told me to tell the truth, that was all. 

@. Well, hadn’t he talked to you about the investigation ? 

A. He told me I was to be summoned, that is all, and to tell 
the truth. 

@. Well, he has talked about this investigation, said he was up 
here as a witness? 

A. Well, I knew he was up here as a witness. He didn’t tell 
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Didn’t say anything about it? 

No, sir. 

Did the other boy down there say anything to you about it? 
No, sir. 

Speak to you about it? 

aay sir. 

What was the name of the officer who punished the boy when 
he was blacking his boots? 

Averill. 

I believe that boy didn’t cry, did he? 

Well — 

You said he didn’t. 

No, I don’t think he did cry. 

And did Duffy ery? 

ENO SIL 

How old a boy was this Duffy? 

At that time I guess he was about eighteen years old. 
About eighteen ? 

WEEE Ce 

And how many blows did he get? 

Sixty, sir. 

Pretty hard ones? 

Yes, sir; all Hickey’s might. 

Still he didn’t cry? 

No, didn’t cry, didn’t want to cry. 

Saw him punished? 

Yes, sir. 
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Who else was there ? 
Well, about forty others in Mr. Hickey’s room. 
A public room, is it? 
Yes, sir. 
Were you ever sick there? 
Sick a week. 
Did Dr. Roche attend you? 
1 think it was he. 
What was the matter with you? 
Pains in my chest. 
What did he do to you? 
Gave me some pills, I think. 
Where did he come to see you? 
Came down into the printing office. 
Did he say you were sick? 
Yes, sir. 
And let you go to the hospital ? 
Yes, sir. 
How long did you stay there? 
A week, sir. 
Did he see you there? 
Well, I am not quite sure whether — I don’t remember now, 
Sir, whether he came in or not. 
@. Didn’t he come to see you after you went into the hospital? 
A. Yes, I think he did. 
(). Roche came to see you after you went into the hospital? 
Ame C5. S1ks 
(. Then he prescribed for you and let you go to the hospital 
and then went to see you? 
eS.) BIE: 
Ever over to the other hospital ? 
Well, went to get a tooth pulled once, that i is all. 
And Murphy was punished for talking to women, was he? 
Yes, sir. 
And another boy with him? 
Two others with him. 
(By Ald. Lomasnrey.) How old were you when you were 
to Cape Cod? 
Fourteen, I guess, —- about fourteen. 
Were you out in Marcella Street Home? 
Yes, sir. 
And they sent you to Cape Cod? 
‘Y estecir: 
Who brought you there? 
Sent on a train, sir. 
Who was with you on the train: ? 
No one, sir. 
Where did you get off? 
A. Well, Mr. McCarthy put a tag on me and spoke to the con- 
ductor, and the conductor let me off there. 
@. What did it say on the tag? 
Al, Osterville, I think, — Andrew Lawrence, Osterville. 
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And the conductor put you off? 

Yes, sir. 

What time did you arrive at that place —what time of day? 
I think about 11 o’clock. 

In the morning ? 

Yes, sir. 

And who met you at the station there? 

I think it was either a man named Woods, a constable down 
or this Lawrence. ,J am not sure now — I don’t remember. 
Well, just explain now. You got off the train, or did the 


conductor take you over to this man? You say you were taken in 
the custody of the man who met you. Did the conductor bring 
you to him? 


LA 


No; I guess it was this man Woods, who knew I was com- 


ing, looking for a boy, and when he saw me coming off the train, 
he came up and knew who I was. 
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What did he say to you? 

I don’t remember just. 

What did they do— bring you to a farmhouse ? 

Yes, sir. 

And how many persons were in that family? 
‘Chree,csic. 

Describe the family ; what was it, a man and his wife? 
Yes, sir. 

Servant girl? 

A child, sir. 

And you stayed there a year? 

Well, I didn’t stay there a year. I stayed there awhile and 


I mean at Cape Cod. 

Yes, sir. 

How long did you stay at that!place, with Mr. Lawrence? 
I guess I stayed there about six months, I should say. 
Well, where did you go from there? 

Down to a family — I don’t remember the name now. 

Right on Cape Cod there? 

LOS. Sir. 

Well, you were shifted from this home to some other home 


on Cape Cod? 


A: 


Q. 
A. 


ees,esir. 
In the same village ? 
No, sir; a couple of miles from there. 


(). How did you come to be shifted from this home to the other 
home? 

A. Mr. McCarthy took me from there and put me in another 
place. 

Q. How did they use you in that first place? 

A. Used me all right, sir. 

Q. Why were you shifted? 

A. Oh, the farmer was cranky — that was it. 

@. How did Mr. McCarthy know that — write to him? 

A. No, I could not get along with this farmer, and the farmer 
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wrote to Mr. McCarthy, and Mr. McCarthy came and put me in 
another place. 

How long did you stay there? 

About six months, 

Are you a Catholic or a Protestant? 

A Catholic, sir. 

How often did you go to a Catholic church while there ? 
Not at all, sir. 

In the first six months ? 

No, sir. 

In the next six months? 

No, sir. 

Never went at all? 

No, sir. 

What did you leave the second place for? 

Mr. McCarthy brought me up. 

Well, how long were you in the second place before you 

aw Mr. McCarthy g 

ea: I didn’t see him in that place at all. 

(). I mean the second place that you say he brought you from, 
at Cape Cod? 

A. He didn’t bring me from there. He sent me to this con- 
stable and he brought me. 

@. He brought you to the man after you went to Lawrence? 

ve Wee CEL 

Q@. What was his name? 

A. I can’t remember his name now, sir. 

Well, how long were you in this next place before Mr. 
McCar thy came down? 

A. I was there six months and Mr. McCarthy didn’t come to 
see me. 

@. You said Mr. McCarthy came to see you once while you 
were on Cape Cod? Isthat so? That is what I understood. 

A. Yes, sir; he did. 

@. Well, were you with the first or second farmer when he 
came to see you? 

A. I was with this Mr. Woods, sir. 

Q. That is, the second farmer ? 

A. No, this constable. I was kept in his house about a week 
or so, I think. 

@. Oh, did the constable come and take you from the second 
farmer and bring you to his house and hold you there until Mr. 
McCarthy came after you? 

A. Until Mr. McCarthy came down to see me. 

Kept you locked up in his house? 

No, sir. 

Just around there? 

Yes, sir. 

And Mr. McCarthy came down and you were brought back ? 
No, I was sent over to this other family, sir, after a while. 
Another farmer on Cape Cod? 

Yes, sir. 
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What was that family’s name? 

That is the one I can’t remember, sir. 

You were with three farmers at Cape Cod? 

Yes, sir. 

How long did you stay with the last farmer? 

About six months. 

That is eighteen months ? 

No, about a week or two with this constable, sir. 

And then went from the constable’s to the other farmer’s ? 
Yes, sir. 

Who brought you to the other farmer’s — Mr. McCarthy? 
This constable. 

Well, when did Mr. McCarthy appear on the scene? 
Well, while I was at this constable’s house. 

And how long after Mr. McCarthy left the constable’s 
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house were you brought over to the other family ? 

A. About a week, sir. 

(). And how long did you stay there? 

A. About six months. 

@. And you left him? 

A. Mr. McCarthy took me from him. 

@. In all, you were on Cape Cod eighteen months instead of a, 
year? 

A. No, about a year, sir. 

@. Then you were about four months in each place. Then Mr. 


McCarthy brought you to Boston. 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, where did he bring you to then, when he brought you 
to Boston? 

A. Oh, he didn’t bring me. I was sent to this train with Mr. 
Woods, and when I came here [I waited and there was no one in 
the depot, and I went down to Mr. McCarthy’s office myself. 

Q. With a tag on you? 

Mt ae O. Sir: 

@. What did Mr. McCarthy do with you when you got to the 
office ? 

A. He let me go to an aunt of mine. 

(). And how long were you out that time? 

A. I guess out about six months. 

@. About how old did you say you were when you were sent to 
Cape Cod? 

A. About fourteen, sir. 

(). Now, this time you went down to Maine, where did you go 
from that time? 

A. Well, from the island, sir. 

That is, the first tine you were pardoned ? 
The second time, sir. 
How did you go down to Maine — what was the process that 


The same as the first time, sir. 
That was 1890 — you are about eighteen years old now? 
Y esjisir. 
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@. And what depot did you go from? 

A. Boston & Maine, I think, sir. 

@. And with a tag on your coat? 

A. Well, I don’t know as there was a tag on my coat that time, 
Q 
A. 


Well, who brought you from the boat to the depot? 
I was brought from Mr. McCarthy’s office by a messenger 
on the ‘ Putnam Bradlee.’ 

@. And what then? 

A. Brought to Mr. McCarthy’s office and Mr. McCarthy took 
me and put me on a train and I was sent out there. 

@. How long did you stay there? 

A. Six days, sir. 

@. And ran away? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you run away for? 

A. Didn’t like the place. 

@. What part of Maine was it? 

A. Berwick, sir. 

J. Were you then in custody as a neglected child? 
A. I think I was, sir. 

@. Well, had you ever been in court before that time, before a 
judge? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And you say that was in 1890? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when you came back from Maine, that is the time you 
committed larceny ? 

A. Yes, sir. Then [ was tried, sir, by the judge. 

@. Do youknow any of the officers who were prejudiced against 
the boys because they were Catholics ? 

ANON Sut 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) I would like to ask one question. You 
are on probation now, are you? 

/AS ga GS s8iri 

@. That is, until you are twenty-one you are on probation? 

As Yes sir: 

@. Now, the first time you left Mr. Morrill, what did you leave 
for? 

A. Well, there was a fellow there, Malley, that I couldn’t agree 
with, sir. He was all the time fighting with me and I left one 
morning, sir. 

@. Any words with Mr. Morrill? 

A. No, sir; nothing against him. 

@. And about this Pat Murphy ; was he also with him — Oscar 
ees 
No, sir; wasn’t there at that time. 

Ever ‘hers with the other Murphy boys? 

Only one worked there, I think. 

And you didn’t work there at the same time ? 

No, sir. 

You know Mr. Upton, don’t you, who used to be deputy? 
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Yes, sir. 

Ever see him in Mr. Morrill’s place ? 
Well, I saw him there this afternoon. 
And you know Mr. Ryerson? 

Yes, sir. 

Ever seen him there? 

INO.r81r- 

And you know Mr. Erskine? 

Yes, sir. 

Ever seen him there lately ? 

Yes, sir. 

To-day ? 

No, sir. 

Yesterday ? 

Monday, I think, sir. 

And have you seen any other officers from Deer Island 
? 

Zig) sy. 6S: Sir, 

@. Now, whom have you seen? Give us the names — well, you 
needn’t look at him. 

A. I want to know if I have got to tell those names. 

Q. Yes, of course. 

A. Iam not supposed to tell who I see come into Mr. Morrill’s 
office. 

“@. Iam asking about officers — not people going there to do 
business. 

Mr. Ritry. — He needn’t tell unless he wishes to. 

The Cnatrman. — The Chair cannot see where that bears on 
this question. 

Mr. Curris. — It bears on this question right here, that if these 
men who are here testifying, and who are evidently working up 
the case, have been down in that office in the presence of the boy, 
it might have some bearing. We have a right to ask it, and it is 
perfectly proper. 

The Cuarrman. — You have not yet brought out the reason 
why the question is pressed. 

Mr. Curtis. —I have got to begin at one end and find out first 
whether they were there, and then ask if they talked. I cannot 
find out in regard to the talk until I first establish the fact that 
they were there. 

The CuarrmMan. — You might ask the question if he was in the 
room when any of the officers from Deer Island were there in con- 
versation. 

Mr. Curtis. — He said he had seen officers there and now I 
have asked who they were. I think it is a proper question. Of 
course, if the Chairman rules the question out, all right. 
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Mr. Ritey. — You have been in communication with Malley, and 
you know, I guess. 

Mr. Curtis. — I beg pardon — [ don’t know the boy and never 
saw him. 


Mr. Ritty.—I1 don’t mean you individually, but your side. 
Mr. Curtis. — No, not to my knowledge, Mr. Riley. Does the 
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chairman rule the question out? He has already said he saw 
Erskine and Upton there, and said he had seen others, but didn’t 
want to give their names. 

The CuatrmMan. — The Chair will rule that question out. 


Henry C. TwitcHety. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Ritry.) Your name, if you please? 

Henry C. Twitchell. 

You will have to talk a little louder — it is noisy here. 
Henry C. Twitchell. 

And your position on the island? 

i am head teacher in the House of Reformation. 

You are what? 

Head teacher in the House of Reformation. 

And do you keep the punishment book ? 

Pdoss, 

You are the custodian of that book? 

Yes, sir. 

Will you state whether, on or about the fifth of April last, 
that ‘book was out of your possession for any length of time and 
in the possession of Mr. Hickey and somebody else? 

A. On or about that date —I cannot state the exact 
Dr. Roche and Mr. Hickey came into my school while school was 
in session. Dr. Roche was, I presume, making his daily visit, 
because there were several boys sick in bed in the dormitory 
above ; and he came to my desk and asked me in a low tone if he 
might take the punishment book a few minutes. 

. Who asked for that? 

Dr. Roche. Mr. Hickey didn’t. 

Who was with the doctor at the time? 

Mr. Hickey. I told him that he could — 

Did they take it away ? 

And he said I am going to the dormitory to see some boys 
that are in bed, and he asked me if I would lay it out in the next 
room a moment, so that they could look at it when they came 
down. Idid so — laid it in the dining-hall adjoining the school- 
room. 

(. How long was the book gone? 

A. When they came down from the dormitory they went 
through the school-room into the dining-hall, and in a few minutes 
—IJ could not state the exact time; perhaps five or ten — he 
opened the door and said he had looked at it all he wished to, and 
thanked me and went away. I put the book back. 

You didn’t know for what purpose they had it? 

I don’t know for what purpose. 

Did you examine the book before giving it to them ? 

Not at that time, I didn’t. 

Did you examine it after it was returned ? 

I did in one particular place, because my attention had been 
called to that place a short time previous from the circumstance 
of the aldermanic committee making a visit. The book was pro- 
duced at that time, and Alderman Tomasney asked me in regard 
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to James Kenney, | think it was, being punished. I told him that 
I didn’t know anything of the case. He asked me to state some- 
thing about it, and I told him it must have occurred before my con- 
nection with the school, because I knew nothing about it. After 
the members of the Board of Aldermen went away, I looked back 
to the time he said this occurred and found the boy’s name and 
where he was punished, and I asked Mr. Avery if that was the 
punishment that was meant, and he said he presumed it was; so 
that I saw this book in the place in which I supposed they wished 
to look at. I don’t know what they looked at. 

Q. That is your opinion? 

A. I thought that probably was what they wanted to see; and 
when the book was returned after Dr. Roche had it I looked at 
that particular place before I put it back in the drawer again. 
I saw no changes or anything of the kind in it. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) Were the records in this book made 
with ink or pencil? 

A. Ink — black ink on white paper. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Have you got the book? 

A. It is in the House of Reformation. 

@. You didn’t bring it up? 

A. I didn’t. 

Q. Well, then, you immediately came to the conclusion, when 
the request was made for the book, that they desired to look at 
the records in reference to James Kenney ? 

A. I did, for the reason that Alderman Lomasney spoke about 
the case when the aldermen were there, and I had looked at the 
punishment and saw that it was extended by Mr. Hickey — that 
is, it was so recorded in the book; and so I supposed that was 
what they wanted to look at. 

(. What did you find the record to be? 

A. I cannot give you the date. 

(). No; but what in substance was the punishment? 

A. It was in the spring of 1891, I think, — twelve blows of the 
rattan. 

@. That is, you looked at the book after it was returned to you? 

A. After it was returned to me, before I put it away. ; 

(). And then it read, ‘‘ Twelve blows with the rattan” ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You didn’t, however, look at that before you gave it to 
them? 

A. I did, sir; after Alderman Lomasney called my attention to 
the punishment, and I think it was in January. I couldn’t give 
the date, but it was in the winter when they were down there. 

@. Well, what interest could Dr. Roche possibly have in the 
punishment book? ; 

Mr. Procror. — Well, how can that be competent? How can 
that make any difference ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I am sure I don’t know. 

Mr. Procror. — ‘Then why should you ask the question ? 

Mr. Ritry.— Well, I want to see why he let it go out of his 
possession. 
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The Witness. — Well, he is connected with the House of Refor- 
mation, the same as with the other departments on Deer Island, 
and I should have considered it discourteous to refuse to allow any 
officer to look at it. 

@. Oh, that would be all right, but why should you allow the 
book to pass out of your custody and out of your sight? 

A. Well, sir, I presumed that he wished to look at it out of 
the sight of the boys, as the school was in session at the time. 
Such things usually excite their curiosity. 

@. How could it excite the boys to have any one look at the 
punishment book where you were? 

A. Well, it isn’t customary to examine it in their presence. 

@. Well, is it customary to allow the book to go out of your 
possession and your sight ? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. That never occurred before ? 
A. =No, sir. 


@. And you knew that Mr. Hickey had ceased to be an officer 
there ? 

A. Yés, sir. 

@. Well, you knew that some suggestion had been made in 
reference to the mode of punishment administered by him? 

A. | don’t understand. 

@. You knew that people had talked about the punishments he 
had inflicted a good deal, didn’t you? 

A. Some; I don’t oe a good deal. I know that Alderman 
Lomasney asked me about it when he was there. 

(). Now, wasn’t that enough to put you on your guard against 
letting him have the book? 

A. I didn’t let him have the book. I never said that I let Mr. 
Hickey have the book. 

@. No, I don’t say that you did; but the effect was the same. 
You saw that he was there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That he was with Dr. Roche? 

A.» Y es, sin: 

(). And you saw that when the book was taken away the two 
were together? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And of course you were morally certain at the time that the 
book was for Mr. Hickey’s inspection? 

A. I presume that he looked at it with the doctor —I don’t 
know. I wasn’t with them when they looked at it. 

@. Why didn’t you insist upon your being present when they 
looked at it? 

A. I cannot hardly tell, anything more than that the school was 
in session, and I presumed that they would rather look at it out of 
the boys’ presence. 

@. Supposing that a leaf should have been torn out? 

A. I don’t know that I could have done anything. 

@. Well, you at once perceive that there was a failure on your 
part to perform your duty, don’t you? 
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A. It may be so considered. 

@. Don’t you consider it so? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. I considered that Dr. Roche was a 
responsible party, and [ allowed him to take it; and do now. 

(@. You would do the same thing again? 

A. In regard to that particular punishment? 

@. You would do the same thing again, I suppose? 

A. I don’t know that Ishould, now that trouble has arisen from 
it or that it has been called into question. I presume that I should 
not do the same thing again. 

@. Did Dr. Roche tell you what he wanted with the book? 

A. No, sir, he didn’t. 

Q. Did Mr. Hickey? 

A. No, sir. He made no remarks about the book whatever to 


@. So that never a word passed between you as to the purpose? 

“it Now sir: 

@. And you weren’t curious enough to ask? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And you haven’t asked since? 

A. No, sir; spoken to neither of them aboutit since. In fact, 
I haven’t seen Mr. Hickey since until I saw him to-day sitting there. 

- Do you remember the punishment of the boys in March, 

1893, Mr. Twitchell ? 

A. Not particularly. 

Q. Well, generally? 

A. I couldn’t state any punishments that occurred in March. 

@. Well, in the early part of 1893? 

A. No, I don’t know — not particularly. They are made a 
matter of record. 

@. Do you remember the punishment of a man named Robin- 
son? 

A. What Robinson? We have had more than one Robinson 
there since my connection with the school. 

@. Evidently you are better at asking questions than at an- 
swering them. 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me. I don’t think that is right. 

Mr. Rivey. — I won’t pardon your interruption this time. 

Mr. Procror. — You can do as you like. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is what I generally do. 

Q.. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Witness, I refer to a boy by 
the name of Robinson, who was punished for meeting a female 


prisoner. 
A. I think I remember. 
(. You do? 
way es, sir. 


es Will you please tell this committee about that? 
Well, it occurred — 
Ae CHAIRMAN. — One moment, please. 
@. I am now asking you in reference to the punishment. 
A. Well, it was sometime during the first days, I should think, 
of January, 1895. My impression is that it was on a holiday 
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that the offence occurred. I think it was on Christmas, 1892. I 
am not positive whether it was Christmas or Thanksgiving; but I 
think it was Christmas, and that the punishment must have oc- 
curred a week or so later. 

Who administered the punishment ? 

Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Avery? 

Yes, sir, 

And what was the punishment? 

Whipping with the rattan. 

How many blows? 

I don’t remember. I couldn’t tell without looking at the 
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You didn’t look at the record? 

When? 

You haven’t looked at that record ? 

Not since it was recorded — not that I remember of. 

You don’t know whether it was twenty-five or a hundred? 
I don’t think it was as many as that. 

As many as what? 

Twenty-five or a hundred. 

Did you see the boy punished? 

I saw the boy punished. 

In your judgment, how many blows did he receive ? 

- I should think likely twelve or fifteen, but I could not tell 
for a certainty. 

You knew what the punishment was for, didn’t you? 

Pee eS a Si0. 

@. If there was a strict watch and discipline down there, how 
do you account for the meeting of the boy with the convict which 
caused the punishment? 

A. There was not strict and proper watch in my mind at that 
time by the yard officer. 

@. Now, will you tell this committee about it? 

A. Mr. Cardin — I don’t remember his first name or initials — 
was there at the time, as yard officer. ‘That is, he was on duty at 
the time, — so the boys told me at the time I got the facts in re- 
gard to the case, — and was sitting in the basement. This base- 
ment extends the whole length of the building; but there is a 
thick wall between the parts occupied by the women who do the 
work in the Truant School over at the House of Reformation and 
the boys; but the yard runs along in front of the whole of it. He 
admitted his being in there; said that another boy walked back 
and forth in the yard before the window, and kept watch of the 
yard officer while he went in there. 

@. What was the yard officer doing? 

A. The boy said that he was sitting down in a chair in the 
basement. 

@. What was the matter with him? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Wasn’t his condition ascertained ? 

A. Well, I ferreted the thing out as well as I could, and re- 
proved the yard officer. 
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What did you reprove him for? 

For not attending to his business. 

What was the trouble with him? 

I don’t know. 

At that time? 

With whom? 

With the officer. Was he asleep? 

No, I presume that he wasn’t asleep, but careless in not 
knowing where the boys were — not keeping close watch enough 
on them. 

@. What was to deter him froin keeping a close watch if he was 
all himself? 

A. I don’t know of anything to deter him. 

Q. Was he a teetotaler? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Do you know whether other boys were punished for similar 
offences ? 

At that time? 

Oh, no, at other times? 

I don’t know. 

Well, at that time? 

This other boy who kept watch for the Robinson boy. 

He was also punished ? 

Yes, sir; not as severely, I think, as that one. 

Well, why do you say that the first boy was severely 
punished ? 

A. I didn’t say he was severely punished. I said that the other 
boy wasn’t punished as severely. 

@. Well, of course you know the meaning of that word. Why 
was he-punished severely? What was the severity ? 

A. I didn’t say that he was punished severely. 

@. You used that word. 

A. Well, I used the word as saying that the other was not pun: 
ished as severely. They might have both been punished lightly, 
and one lighter than the other. 

@. Was the officer discharged ? 

A. Later on he resigned or was discharged, I don’t know 
which. 

@. What have you seen in the way of intoxicating liquors down 
there, Mr. Twitchell? 

A. Well, I don’t know — I haven’t seen anything. 

@. Well, you ought to know. Won’t you tell us? 

A. Well, I think I did see some brandy one time when I was 
sick that Dr. Roche brought over to me — that is, it was said to be 
brandy; I couldn’t tell. I took a swallow of it and threw it up. 

@. That was the best thing you could do with it. 

A. I thought so. 

@. Well, passing from that, what have you seen in the way of 
intoxicating liquors ? 

A. T have seen nothing ; I don’t use them myself. 

Q. No, no. I make no eaneblian upon you, but you, of course, 
have eyes and ears. Now, what do you say in reference to intoxi- 
cating liquors down at the island? 
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A. I haven’t seen any liquor at the island. 

@. Anywhere? 

A. Not unless it was prescribed for sickness or used in the 
doctors’ practice. 

Q. Not even in oflicers’ rooms? 

A. JI don’t remember that I have. 

@. Isn’t your memory pretty good? 

A. Fairly good, I think. 

(). Now, what do you say under oath? Haven’t you seen any 
intoxicating liquors down there other than were prescribed by the 
doctors ? 

A. I don’t remember that I have. 

@. Do you mean to say that you forget? 

A. I don’t say that I forget. I say that I don’t remember. 

@. Well, that is easily said, of course. Have you seen any 
oflicers under the influence of liquor down there? 

A. I have seen some when they appeared to be under the in- 
fluence of it. 

Q. Where? In what institution ? 

In the House of Reformation. 

@. How many of them? 
A. One — two. 
Q@. Who are the two? 
A. One was a Mr. Cunningham, formerly a night watchman 
el 
Q 
A 


there. 
And the other? 
. The other is a man who is now night watchman there, Mr. 
Hoyt. : 
@. What is his name? 
A. Mr. Hoyt. 


. Have you seen those officers under the influence of liquor 

while on duty ? 

A. [I have seen Mr. Cunningham under the influence of it while 
on duty. 

(). And in the presence of the boys? 

A. In the presence of the boys. 

@. So that it was observable? 

A. It was observable to me. 

@. Well, of course, young eyes are just as keen as older ones. 
And how was it with the other officer? 

A. Well, his breath smelled rather strong one time when he 
went on duty. 

OS ies: 

A. Strong enough so that I smelled it when I stood by him 
taking account of the boys. 
How often did that occur? 
Once. 
Only? 
That is all I have seen. 
How about other officers there ? 
I don’t understand the question. 
Well, there are other officers down on the island there that 
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you have seen —- a lot of them. Now, whether you have seen any 
of them — 

A. Well, I presume I have seen pretty nearly all of the officers. 

@: Well, I say, whether you have seen any of those under the 
influence of liquor at times? 

A. I don’t know that I have. 

@. Weil, of course I shall not dispute with you. 

A. I have stayed myself almost wholly in the House of Refor- 
mation. That is the department that I am in. 

@. Yes; but one cannot help seeing things at times. You have 
been there how many years? 

A. Nearly four years; it will be four years the first of August 
—— but not all the time in the House of Reformation. 

Q. You were in what other institution ? 

A. In the Truant School previous to this. 

@. And in those four years, do you say under oath that you 
haven’t seen officers who were evidently under the influence of 
liquor ? 

A. I don’t remember that I have. 

@. Your best judgment is that you haven’t. Is that so? 

A. Well, I may have, and may have not -- I couldn’t say. 

@. During those four years do you mean to say that you 
haven’t seen any intoxicating liquors on the Island except such as 
were prescribed by the doctors? Is that true? 

A. I don’t remember that I have. 

@. Is that the best answer that you can give? 

eat eS. oils 

@. Well, if you had seen it, of course you would have remem- 
bered it, wouldn’t you? 

A. I might have and might not. 

@. When did you first become aware that your memory was 
getting defective? 

It has always been more or less defective. 

All human memory is. 

I think so. 

Oh, yes, but you never noticed it until to-day, did you? 

Oh, yes, I have observed it a great many times. 

You have, of course, on this? 

It isn’t perfect. 

What? 

ea memory isn’t perfect. 

Nothing on this earth is perfect or ever will be. You know, 
of course, that it is contrary to law to bring intoxicating liquors 
into the institution there, don’t you? 

I think it is. 

Except for medicinal purposes ? 

I think it is. I wouldn’t say for a certainty. 

Or to give it to prisoners? 

Certainly. 

Or to allow it to be given to prisoners? 

I should presume it was wrong. 

Now, you make oath that during your tous years on the 
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island you have seen but those two cases of officers under the in- 
fluence of liquor. 

A. Those are all that I remember now. 

@. Well, not long ago you said you may have seen others. 
Can you give the names? 

A. I can’t. 

@. Do you think you could give the names by referring to any 
books you have? 

A. I don’t know whether I could or not. 

@. Do you remember any instances of prisoners being intoxi- 
cated ? 

A. I don’t. 

@. Have you known of any instances of boys getting liquor? 

A. No, sir; not since my connection with the school. 

@. What do you know in reference to the imprisonment of 
women in the House of Reformation ? 

A. Nothing. The House of Reformation is not in proximity 
at present, as it was formerly. Since I have been connected with 
it, it is adjoining the Truant School. All the women that are there 
are the few that they have to do the work in the place. 

Mr. Ritey. ——I don’t know that you want to cross-examine this 
witness. | 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, I want to ask a few questions, if you 
are through. 

Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Procror.) How long have you been connected 
with the House of Reformation? 

A. I went there the latter part of 1892. I think about the 
29th of September. 

(@. How long previous to that had you been connected with the 
Truant School ? 

A. I went there the Ist day of August, 1890, and was there 
until I was changed to the House of Reformation. 

@. When, Mr. Twitchell, was the House of Reformation re- 
moved to its present quarters? 

A. A short time before I became connected with it. I couldn’t 
tell you just when. 

@). So when you went there in September, 1892, it was apart 
from the House of Industry ? 

A. Yes, sir, and it had been for perhaps a month or six weeks. 

@. And it was in proximity to the Truant School? 

A. Yes, sit, 

@. How far is the House of Reformation from the House of 
Industry? 

A. Well, it would he difficult for me to state that. 

@. Well, it isn’t worth while to get at the proximity if you 
don’t remember. . 

A. Well, it may be forty or fifty rods—such a matter; I 
couldn’t tell. 

@. Cunningham, the officer whom you stated you saw under the 
influence of liquor while on duty, is not connected with the institu- 
tion now? 
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No, sir. 

Do you know how long it is since he was? 

He left there last September, I think. 

And your remark with respect to Hoyt was, I think, that 
you smelled his breath? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were there other indications of intoxication in his conduct 
that you noticed? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What is the character of the boys that you have in the 
House of Reformation, Mr. Twitchell ? 

A. Well, rather tough; rather a hard class of boys, many of 
them are. 

Q. The doctor or his assistants make calls at the House of 
Reformation? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How often? 

A. Nearly every day. I don’t know but they do every day — 
IT couldn’t say. I see them nearly every day myself, but not al- 
ways. 

Mr. Procror. — I think that is all. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) You remember this Kenney in question ? 

A. I don’t. He was away from the institution before my con- 
nection with it. 

@. Before your connection with it? 

A. I don’t know him. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) That day when I was down there, 
didn’t I find some boy on the book who got sixty blows on the 
bottom of his feet? What case was that? 

A. I don’t remember such a case. 

@. What case was I talking with you about? 

A. That Kenney boy was the one you were talking about. 

Q@. Is that the only boy? 

A. That is the only boy that I remember. Possibly you might 
have spoken of others, but I don’t remember it now. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I am going to move 
that we adjourn subject to the call of the Chair; but I would like 
to have this witness summoned to the next meeting, because some- 
thing tells me that I have a record of something in regard to this. 
I may be wrong, but I know IJ had a talk with Mr. Twitchell, and 
I would like to have him come to the next hearing. 

(By the CuHairman.) Mr. Twitchell, who records the 
punishments in the punishment book ? 

A. I do. 

@. From whom do you get the fact that the boy has been 
punished? Do you punish boys yourself? 

A. I punish some myself for offences that are committed while 
they are under my care; and other officers punished for the 
offences committed while they are under their charge. 

@. And are the boys punished in your presence when the other 
officers punish them? 

A. If I am there — if I am there in the building. 
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@. And if you are not there? 

A. Punished in the presence of some other officer. 

@. And how is the record given to you—that is to say, the 
statement of fact in regard to the punishment? Is it given to you 
in writing, or told you verbally? 

A. In writing. 

Q. How? 

A. In writing. 

@. And how do you know that the accounts which they give to 
you as to the punishment are correct? 

wi. I don’t know other than their statement, unless I saw it 
myself. 

@. Now, what was done with this officer through whose neglect 
of duty the two boys got into trouble? Is he there still? 

A. He is not. 

@. How long did he remain there afterwards? 

A. This occurred, I think, about the first of January, and I 
think he remained until some time in the spring — perhaps in May. 
I couldn’t say exactly —a few months afterwards. 

To your knowledge was he ever reprimanded in any way? 
The officer? 

The officer. 

Yes, sir. 

At that time? 

At that time. 

By whom? 

By the superintendent, I presume. The superintendent told 
me to send him to him, and I did so. 

Ald. Barry. — Mr. Chairman, I move you, sir, that a request be 
made to the Commissioners of Public Institutions to produce the 
punishment book at Deer Island at the next meeting of this 
committee. 

Ald. Lomasney. — I second the motion. 

The motion was carried. 
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Adjourned, on motion of Alderman Lomasney, at 7.02 P.M., 
subject to the cali of the Chairman. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH HEARING. 


Fripay, July 13, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 2.30 0’clock P.M., Chairman Hatt- 
STRAM presiding. 
Absent: Aldermen Barry, Hall, and Lee. 


Henry C. TwitcHev.. — Continued. 


@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Have you got the punishment-book? 

A. I have. 

@. Will you produce it? 

(Witness produced the punishment-book.) 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask 
Mr. Twitchell about ,how many boys were punished in the Truant 
School on the eighth or the eighteenth of March, 1893 — on the 
8th, and also on the 18th of March? 

1893? J 

Yes, 1893? 

Well, I do not know. 

Well, according to the punishment-book ? 

I was not in the Truant School at that time. 

When did you go there? 

I went to the Truant School in August, 1890, and left there 
in September, 1892. 

(). Do you know a boy named Robinson in the Truant School? 

A. In the House of Reformation? 

@. Well, you know him? 

A. I know Robinson of the House of Refor mation ; yes, sir. 

@. Did he ever attend the Truant School ? 

A. I don’t know that he ever did. He never did during my 
time in the Truant School. 

(). Do you remember when he was punished? 

oe) Obs sir. 

@. Who punished him? 

A. Mr. Averill. 

@. What did he punish him for? 

A. Well, if you refer to the book perhaps that would give you 
a more full account than I do. 

@. That is all right — find it. 

A, At what time do you say? 

@. I asked you if you remembered the date he was punished? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you said you did? 

A. Yes, sir January, 1893, at the bottom of this page. 
The punishment, as it was recorded, reads: ‘* Communicating 
with the women, writing notes to them, obtaining tobacco from 
them, also food and fruit, lying and disorder in the dormitories.”’ 
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@. How many blows? 

A. Thirty. 

(@. Were you there February 9, 1894? 

A. February 9, 1894? 

QO; es; sir 

A. I think so. 

@. Yes, sir. Do you remember two women having a fight in 
the Truant School? 

A. Not particularly, I do not. 

@. Do you know a woman named Mary Sibley there? 

A. I do not. 

@. Well, now, can you remember Friday, February 9, 1894? 

A. Nothing in particular that I would remember about the 
date. 

Q@. Well, you don’t remember any two women, of whom Mary 
Sibley was one, having a row there, an open fight, right at the 
Truant School? 

A. I do not. 

(). Or in the building adjacent to it? 

A. Ido not. 

@. Do you remember a woman having her nose broken there at 
the fight? » 

PuENO. RIT. 
Could it occur while you were there and you not know it? 
It might. 
Have you ever heard of it occurring there ? 
I have not. 
Were you there in October, 1893? 
Yes, sir. 
Were there six women drunk — prisoners? 
Not that I know of. 
_ On that date? 
Not that I know of. 
Who worked in the superintendent’s house? 
I don’t know of any. 
Did you ever hear that they were drunk that day? 
No, sir. 
What were the duties of Officer Candage? 
He was engineer at the hospital —I don’t know of anything 
further. 
What other duties did he perform? 
A. I do not know. 
-Q. Is there an engine in the hospital? 

A. Well, I presume so—TI couldn’t tell you. I never was in 
the basement in my life in the hospital — I don’t know. 

Q. Now, do you remember any other time that the Robinson 
boy was punished ? 

A. I don’t remember now any other time — very'likely he might 
have been. 

Q@. Those boys who work in the printing-office how many 
hours a day do they attend school, take it every day from 
Monday until Saturday? How many hours each day do they 
attend school? 
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A. They don’t attend school regularly after entering the 
printing-office. When the printer is absent they are in school. 

@. Then the minute a boy goes to work in the printing-office he 
is not compelled to attend school ? 

Wat INO, SITs 

(@. And the only time he attends school is when the printer is 
away and he comes under your supérvision so as to control him — 
is that it? 


A VOSs Sit « 
@. Well, how many times during a school year does that 
happen? . 


A. I couldn’t tell. 

(@. About how many, somewhere? 

A. Well, I couldn’t give any reasonable answer to that, be- 
cause I never thought of it. 

@. Once a month? 

A. Yes, perhaps oftener than that. 

.Q. Well, once a week ? 
A. I should think perhaps once a week — perhaps not as often. 

Q. Now, let us get at that— I want to get downtoit. The 
officer who has charge of the printing-room at times absents him- 
self every week, does he, from his duties? 

A. 1 don’t think he does. 

@. Then if he doesn’t he is there to supervise the boys? 

A. I suppose so. 

@. Then you don’t mean once a week, do you, that they are 
under your charge in the room? 

A. Oh, they are under my charge when he doesn’t take them 
away. 

Q. Well, how often does that occur in a year? Give us some 
generalidea. You know how often they have been there, and of 
course I don’t. 

A. Well, he takes them the greater part of the time. I couldn’t 
tell definitely how often he takes them. 

@. Tellus, if you can, how often, say for the last year, those 
boys that work in the printing-oftice have been in school? 

‘A. Well, perhaps twenty or thirty times the last year. 

@. Now, what are the ages of those boys ? 

A. In the printing-office? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

. Well, they range from fourteen to seventeen or eighteen. 

. You say you were not there in 1893? 

I went there in September, the last of September, 1892, and 
have been there since most of the time. 

Well, I understood you to say you were not there on the 
or the 18th of March, 1893. That isn’t so, is it? 

J don’t think I said so — I didn’t intend to 

Well, were you at the institution on thosed ates? 

On the 18th of March, 1893? 

Yes sir — on the 8th or the 18th? 

I presume so, but I couldn’t state positively that I was. 
Well, see how many boys were punished on that book on 
the 8th of March, 1893? 
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A. Well, none recorded on the book on the 8th. 

@. Well, take the 18th of March? 

A. Six recorded on the book. 

C), olx © 

Anes. sit: 

@). What are their names, please? 

A. Carroll P. Glass, James McDevitt, John Mullen, James 
Cooper, Willie Keough, Matthew McDonald. 

Q. Is that your handwriting, that 18th of March? 

A. Yes, sir; I should say it was. 

@. Who inflicted the punishment that day? 

A. Mr. Averill. 

Well, when he inflicted the punishment did you make the 

record : i 

A. [record it on the book. The other officers make a record 
on a block and tear off the slip of paper and hand it to me. 
And you take what they give you? 
Yes, and I record it on the book. 
Where did Averill inflict that punishment? 
. Well, I couldn’t tell you. 
. Did you ever know a boy to be punished there and not have 
it recorded? 

A. I don’t remember that I have now. 

@. Well, did you ever know a boy being punished and no 
record being made of that fact? 

At ENG, Sits 

@. Well, now, supposing there were a dozen boys punished 
that day, it ought to be there, hadn’t it? 

A. Should be; yes, sir. 


OhOho 


REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You are in the House of Reformation, are 

you? 

1 Yes, sir. 

How often is that place visited by the superintendent ? 
Nearly every day. 

And who is the superintendent there? 

. James R. Gerrish. 

Oh, I know that, of course, but I mean the Superintendent 
of the Schools? 

A. The chaplain at the island is the Superintendent of Schools. 

@. You say the general superintendent visits the House of 
Reformation nearly every day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And how often does the chaplain visit the House of Refor- 
mation ? 

A. Well, really I couldn’t tell you how often. 

@. Well, being there you can tell very much better than the 
meinbers of this ‘Committee, who are not there. Of course, we 
can only take your knowledge. 

A. Well, perhaps once in a month or six weeks. I couldn’t 
tell definitely. 
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(@. You say the chaplain visits that place perhaps once in a 
month or six weeks? 

A. Yes, sir— perhaps oftener, I couldn’t tell. I have no 
record of it. 

(). And perhaps not so often? 

A, Well, it might not be — I couldn’t say. 

@. Well, the chaplain is the superintendent of schools, is he? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Well, take the last six months — how many times do you 
think he has visited there? 

A, I do not know. 

(). How many times have you seen him there? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

(). Have you seen him there at all during those six months. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often? | 

A. Well, it would be difficult for me-to tell in the absence of 
any record in regard to it. 

@. Well, you have judgment about how often? 

A. Well, might have been there half a dozen times in the last 
six months, might have been there ten times. I was absent five 
or six weeks in the spring, sick. He may have visited there fre- 
quently then — don’t know. 

@. During the last six months how often have you seen him 
there? 

T do not know. 

Have you seen him there at all? 

Yes, sir. 

About how often? 

I couldn’t tell you. 

More than once? 

Yes, sir. 

How much time does he spend there at each visit? 
Sometimes an hour, sometimes less. 

Where did the boy Robinson meet the woman? 

In the basement. 

Who was the matron there? 

Mrs. Atwood. 

Is that the wife of the officer down there ? 

Yes, sir; her husband is clerk there. 

Well, now, wasn’t that a part of her duty, to see that the 
boys didn’t meet any women? 

A. I do not know her duties. 

@. Well, if she had been in attendance there would it have 
happened without her knowledge? 

A. I suppose it might. She couldn’t see them all at one time, 
not unless she had them all at work in one place. 

@. Have you known of any instances of familiarity between the 
officers and the female inmates or convicts there ? 

A. I do not know of any. 

@. Have you heard of any? 

A. Yes, I suppose I have. 
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Suppose — don’t you know? 

Well, I have heard indirectly of it. 

What have you heard ? 

I couldn’t give any definite statement in regard to it. 
Well. give an indefinite statement. 

I couldn’t make any statement in regard to it. 

Why — what ties your tongue? 

Mr. Curtis. —I object to this. He says he doesn’t know of 
anything. Now, all he says that he heard indirectly is rumor, and 
I don’t think that is evidence in any court or body. I object to 
the question, anyway. 

The CuarrmMan. — The witness doesn’t know. It seems as 
though that was sufficient. 

@. (By Mr. Rizey.) Has your attention been called to any 
instance of that kind? 

A. Not officially. 

@. I didn’t ask you whether it had been called officially 
or not. 

A. Well, I don’t know that it has ever been called to it except- 
ing to hear some casual remark a long time ago. 

@. Well, you do know or you do not know; how do you have 
it? 

A. I don’t know as I understand your question. 

@. Has your attention been called to any instance of the 
kind? 

A. I don’t know that it has. 

@. You mean that it has not, is that it? 

A. I mean that I do not know that it has. 

@. Do you mean that you have a lapse of memory? 

A 

Q 
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No, sir; I don’t know that I do. 
Well, if you remember any such instance won’t you state it? 

A. I couldn’t make a statement in regard to it. It is some- 
thing that didn’t interest me; it is entirely out of my line, and at 
the time that those rumors occurred I had no connection with the 
officer mentioned, and I don’t know anything about him. 

@. Well, your attention was called to some trouble between two 
women in reference to an officer, wasn’t it? 

A. I don’t remember. 

@. Well, when did you begin to forget? 

A. Well, very young, I presume, always been more or less for- 
vetful. 

@. Do you ever forget to draw your salary ? 

A. Not if I am there, I don’t. 

@. Now, won’t you be kind enough, as you are speaking under 
oath, to answer my question, which is a simple one, —has your 
attention been called to trouble between two women in reference 
to an officer? 

I have answered the question several times, as I thought. 
Won’t you answer yes or no? 

I don’t know that it has. 

Can’t you answer the question by saying Yes or No? 

I don’t wish to. 
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Q. What? 

A. J don’t wish to answer it that way. 

(@. That means that you don’t wish to give this committee the 
truth, doesn’t it? 

A. I don’t know that it does. 

@. Well, the number of things that you may not know might 
fill volumes, and [ don’t care to open them. Will you answer the 
question by a Yes or a No? 

A. I do not know that my attention has been called to any such 
thing. 

. Then you swear that it has not? 
I don’t swear to that, either. 
Then you swear it has? 
I don’t swear to that, either. 
What do you swear? 

A. I swear that I do not know that it has. 

@. To give you time to remember I will ask you something 
about the punishment-book there. Will you state to this committee 
how many punishments have been inflicted during the year 1893 
by Officer Averill? 

A. I couldn’t tell without referring to the book. 

@. Well, I mean by running your eyes over the book? 

A. Counting them? During what year — during 1893? 

@ Yes, 1893. 

A. (Counting.) I make about 116. I wouldn’t give that as 
exact. 

@). That is, during 1893 he punished 116 boys? 

A. Seems so by the record. 

@. Yes, sir. Now, can you tell this committee how often dur- 
ing that year the same boys were punished ? 

A. I could not without taking considerable time. 

@). Without taking some time in going over the books? Will 
you tell us how many he has punished during 1894, up to the first 
of July? 

A. Thirty-four, I think. 

Q, Now, in regard to a Mr. Hickey, can you tell us how many 
punishments were inflicted by him during 1893? 

A. Iecannot. I was not in the place at the time he was. 

Q. Well, you have the same means of telling that you had in 
regard to Mr. Averill, have you not? 

A. Well, do you wish me to look over Mr. Hickey’s punish- 
ments? 
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@: Yes, sir. 
A. During what year? 
Q. 1893. 


A. He was not there in 1893. He left there the last of Sep- 
tember, 1892, if I remember right. 

@. Well, then, [ don’t know as I will ask you that question, 
now. Have you any better memory now in regard to a quarrel 
between two women in reference to an oflicer? 

A: No, sir; I have not. 

@. Never heard anything about it? 
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A. I don’t kvow whether I ever did or not. 

@. Well, how soon will you know? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

@. Well, if you should happen to remember it before you go 
away, will you kindly inform the committeee? 

A. JI don’t know whether I will or not. 

@. You mean that you don’t want to — isn’t that it? 

A. I don’t know of any further statement that I can make in 
regard to it. 

@. Well, the truth of it is that you remember all about it, but 
you won’t tell — isn’t that it? 

A. No, sir; that isn’t the truth of it. If it had been I should 
have testified to that. 

@. Well, you mean you don’t know anything at all about it? 

A. I don’t remember about it at the present time. 

@. But if you should chance to remember before you go away 
you will tell us, won’t you? 

A. I think I have answered that question. 

@. I say you will tell us, won’t you? 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Now, Mr. Witness, what did you 
mean by your answer? 

A. By which answer, please? 

@. When Mr. Riley asked you the question, whether if you re- 
membered it before you went away you would tell the Committee, 
what did you mean by the answer which you gave? 

A. Well, I shouldn’t tell it unless I were asked in regard to it. 

@. You mean, then, that you wouldn’t tell it unless you were 
asked — is that it? 

A, ey OS SERIE: 

The Cuarrman. — All right. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Can you tell how many times boys were 
punished during 1893 for using tobacco? 

A. I cannot. 

@. Would the books give you that knowledge ? 

A. Yes, sir; if they were punished for that. 

@. That is, the punishment-book would tell you. And can you 
tell how many times boys were punished for communicating with 
women ? 

A. Not without referring to the books. 

@. Well, while examining another witness will you be kind 
enough to inform yourself with reference to those two questions 
and also in reference to the punishments inflicted by Mr. Hickey 
during 1891 and 1892, up to the time he left? 

oA any eB eile é 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I understood you to say to Mr. 
Riley that you didn’t remember anything about that row at the 
present time. Is that what you said? 

A. I think so. 

@. When was the last time you remembered about it? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t remember anything sbout it at 
present. 

@. When was the last time you remembered about it? 
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I don’t know as I ever remembered it. 
Not to-day? 
I don’t know that I ever remembered it. 
Do you know a Coleman boy there? 
Yes, sir. There was such a boy there. 
Yes, sir. When did he leave? 
Well, I should think more than two years ago—no, I 
should think a year ago last winter, if I remember right. 

@. Do you remember a time that he was punished on account 
of some immorality with women there? 

A. I do not. 

(@. You don’t remember that punishment ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How about the women that work in the Truant School — 
how many women do they have around there working? 
I think six; I am not certain. 
Prisoners, are they? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, are they long-sentence prisoners ? 
Well, couldn’t tell you, really. 
Well, what did they do there? 
They do the cooking, general work. 
. Plenty of means of access for the boys there to get among 
the women, aren’t there? 
A. Not much ; no, sir. 

Q. Well, it frequently occurs, doesn’t it? 

A. May sometimes occur — I don’t think frequently. 

(). How often have you found boys in the cellar with women 
there? 

A. I never did. 

@. How often have other officers reported it to you during your 
administration there? 

A. I don’t remember of only that one instance of their being 
in the cellar with the women. 
Of the Sullivan boy? 
A. Of their being in the cellar with the women? 
@. What instance was that? 
A. That is the Robinson boy. 
Q. 
A. 
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Tell us about that instance — what was that? 
Why, he admitted that he was in the cellar on a holiday — 
I think it was Christmas — where the women were. 
@. What else? 
A. That is all. 
@. Well, didn’t punish him for being down there, did you? 
A. Partly for that, partly for other misdemeanors. 
Q@. Well, what part of it was for being in the cellar with the 
women? 
A. Well, I don’t know. 
@. Who was that officer who reported him for that? 
A. I think Mr. Averill was the one who found it out—I am 
not certain. 
@. And you swear that during your time there, that is the only 
instance where any boys have been punished ? 
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A. It is the only one I remember of. I wouldn’t swear that 
there have not been others. T 
think there have been. 

@. You qualify it by saying ‘‘ in the cellar.” Now, take the cor- 
ridors and the different rooms, how often have they been in there? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

@. Did it ever occur during your administration ? 

A. I presume so. 

(). How many times, to the best of your knowledge ? 

A. Well, really I couldn’t tell. About their work they go 
through the same corridor in part, the boys and women. 

@. How many hours do they work there? 

A. I couldn’t tell you that. They are there all day. 

(@. What hours do you have the boys in school? 

A. From nine to quarter-past eleven in the fornoon, two to four 
in the afternoon. 

@. Well, take this Robinson boy, what time was he down there 
in the cellar with them ? 

A. Well, it was after school hours, when they are in the yard- 
officer’s care. 

@. You know of no cases now outside of the Robinson case 
that you can remember ? 

A. I don’t remember of any others. If there are others I pre- 
sume they will occur on the book. 

(By the Cuatrman.) Who is the superintendent of schools 
down there? 

A. Well, I suppose Mr. Taulmin, the chaplain — always heard 
sO. 


What do I understand is taught there in that school ? 

What is taught? 

What is taught, yes. 

The common English branches as far as they are capable of 
adva ancing in the time they are there. 

Q. And do you know what salar y the superintendent of schools 
gets as superintendent of schools? 

A.* 1 do not: 

@. What is your usual course of procedure in the school? 
Take it in the day-time — you have certain times when you have 
certain lessons ? 

AN Ves, sir. 

@. Well, now, will you commence in the morning and tell the 
Committee what lessons you have each hour? 

A. Well, as near as I can remember — 

@. Yes —that is all we ask for. How many pupils, first, do 
you have? 

A. We have now fifty-seven, I think. The number has been 
larger at times. 

@. Yes. Now, will you please state what the lessons are from 
hour to hour? 

A. Well, it has been my custom to begin with arithmetic in the 
morning. 

Q. At what time? 
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Nine o'clock. 
Is that when school opens? 
Yes, sir. 
Yes — how long does that last? 
Lasts about an hour and a half. 
Yes. 
Three classes [ have in arithmetic. 
Then what do you have? 
Then I have spelling and reading of a portion of my classes 
1 out the forenoon session. 
That spelling and reading lasts how long? 
Until quarter-past eleven, the spel/ing and reading. 
Well, then what do you have? At quarter past eleven you 
a recess? 
Have recess. 
Until what time? 
Until quarter of twelve. ‘The boys go to their dinner. 
Quarter of what? 
Quarter of twelve. 
From quarter past eleven to quarter of twelve? 
From quarter past eleven to quarter of twelve have recess, 
and they go to their dinner at quarter before twelve, a half hour. 
@. They have a recess until quarter of twelve? 
ee PRS: SI 
@. Then they go to dinner? 
A. Yes, sir. A portion of the boys are engaged in setting the 
table and in getting the dinner ready in that time. 
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@. Now, at what time do they resume study? 

A, Two o'clock. 

@. And what is the first study in the afternoon’? 

A. Geography. 

@. How long does that last? 

A. Well, about an hour and a quarter — three classes. 

Q. Geography an hour and a quarter, and what do you say 


after that? 

A. History. 

@. And that lasts how long? 

A. Well, fifteen or twenty minutes, probably. 

@. You are not so long, then, on your history as you are on the 
other lessons ? 

A. I have but one class in history, three in geography and 
arithmetic. 

@. How many in the class in history ? 

A. Well, it varied from ten to fifteen; all of my first class in 
arithmetic, reading, and geography were in history. 

(). The class in bistory varies from ten to fifteen? 

Av eYies,!tsir: 

@. And the lesson lasts fifteen minutes — fifteen to twenty 
minutes ? 

Ao .Yes, sir. 

Q. So that would give to each person about a minute, or do you 
instruct them as a class? 
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A. Asa class. 
@. Asa class, then, what method do you have of ascertaining 
whether they have learned their lessons? 
A. Why, I have them recite a lesson, individually, portions of 
it. 
@. Well, then, after the history what do you have? 
A. Have the remainder of the reading classes that I didn’t hear 
in the forenoon. 
@. Yes. And what do you finish out the afternoon with? 
A. Well, that uses up about all the time there is. 
(. That uses up about all the time there is. And that is about 
the usual routine for every day? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, do you have any singing there in school? 
Not in school. 
Where do you have it? 
The boys go to the chapel every Saturday afternoon, or 
early every Saturday afternoon, and sing. 
They go up to the chapel Saturday ‘afternoon? 
Yes, sir. 
At what time? 
About half-past two. 
And stay until what time? 
Four or quarter of four. 
What class of music do they sing, do you know? 
Well, they have a few patriotic songs that they sing, some 
exercises connected with them. 
And who instructs them ? 
The chaplain, Mr. Taulmin. 
Is he a musician? 
I do not know. 
Ever hear him sing. 
Yes, sir; I have heard him sing with the boys. 
What is your opinion of his singing powers? 
Well, I couldn’t tell really. 
Very well, you wouldn’t want to express an opinion ? 
Well, I really couldn’t tell. JI am not much of a judge of 
music myself. 
@. Well, you have given the arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
geography, and history ? 
A. Aes ABIr: 
(). Now, don’t you teach them writing there? 
A. Oh, yes; I forgot that. 
@. Where does that come in? 
A. That comes in every second day; have a half hour of writ- 
ing after 2 o’clock. 
@. Now, this singing takes place every Saturday afternoon? 
A. Nearly every Saturday ; yes, sir. 
@. What do you mean by ‘‘ nearly every Saturday”? 
A. Once in a while there will be a Saturday that it doesn’t 
take place. 
Q. For what reason? 
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A. I couldn’t tell you what reason. The chaplain might be 
away, the organist might not come, or something. I couldn’t tell 
the reason —don’t know. I always take the boys’ Saturday 
afternoon to chapel unless I am sent word that they don’t want me 
to. I never inquire for the reason. 


Re-—Cross EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Curtis.) Mr. Twitchell, how many boys on an 
average work in the printing-oflice ? 

A. Twelve. That is, that is the limit — intend to keep it at 
twelve. 

@. And how many boys on an average work under Mr. 
Averill? 

A. I don’t know as I could tell you, perhaps. 

@. As near as you can — I don’t care within one or two. 
Isn’t it the whole school? 

A. Well, I guess nearly all of them do in different kinds of 
work. 

(). About how many would that be — the whole school? 

A. We have fifty-seven now. 

@. Average about fifty ? 

A. Well, more than that. 

@. There would be an average of a little over fifty? When 
you are looking up those records for Mr. Riley which he wants 
you to testify to, will you please find out how many punishments 
were inflicted by Mr. Morrill on the twelve boys under him during 
the entire time he was there, and give also the number of stripes 
given each boy? That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(By Ald. Lomasney.) What is your salary, Mr. Twitchell? 
Seven hundred. 

A year? 

A year. 

How long have you been at the institution? 

I have been at the House of Reformation since September, 


Where were you before that? 

In the Truant School. 

How long were you there? 

I was there a little over two years. 

What did you do before you came to the Truant School? 
I have been a teacher. 

Where? , 

In Maine? 

What part of Maine? 

The southern part. 

What city or town? 

I taught school in the town of Montvale. 

How long? 

Four terms. 

That is, four winter months? 

What do you say? 

@. By four terms you mean the winter months of four years? 
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A. Yes, sit: 

(). What did you do during the summer months of those four 
years ? 

I worked in a store part of the time. 

What doing? 

In a general store as clerk, selling goods. 

A country store? 

Yes, sir — country village. 

What did you do before that? 

Well, I was born and brought up on a farm, lived ona 
farm during my boyhood, worked on it. 

CO: Right there in Ma ine? 

As Yes, sir. 

@r You came right from Maine to the House of Reformation, 
to the Truant School? 

@. I did the first time that I was at the House of Reformation. 
I came there twelve years ago. I was in the House of Reforma- 
tion as teacher three and a half years then, and I was away from 
there some years and returned to the Truant School, and from there 
to the House of Reformation again. 

@. You taught there twelve years ago? 

A. I did, nearly—twelve years in November, I think it 
will be. 

@: How long were you there then? 

A. Three and a half years. 

@. What did you do when you left there that time, between 
that and the time you were teaching school down in Maine? 

A. I was in a store after that. 

Q@. You went from here back to Maine? 

A.) J did. 

@. Working in the store and school-teaching during the winter 
months ? 

A. I didn’t teach every winter after that. I taught part of the 
time after that. 

@. Did you leave of your own accord at the time: you went 
away before? 

A. Yes, sir; I resigned. 

(@. How did you happen to get the position this last time? 
How long had you been a resident of Boston before you got the 
position ? 

A. I was not a resident of Boston at the time I got the position 
this time. 

-(). How did you get the position? 

A. Made application for a position as teacher when a vacancy 
occurred. 

@. To whom? 

A. ‘To the superintendent. 

@. And he sent for you? 

A. Yes, sir; he or the chaplain, Mr. Dadmun, that was there at 
that time, was there when I was there the first time. He was 
there then and also when I went there this time, to the island. 

@. Well, whom did you make the application to, Mr. Dadmun 
or the superintendent? 
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A. I think it was made directly to the superintendent. I went 
down there to see him. I was here in the State, and he was ab- 
sent, the superintendent was, and I think I left the written appli- 
cation to him. I saw Mr. Dadmun at the time. 

@. How long after that before you were sent for to come up 
here and take charge of the school? 

I guess about a month. 

Has your salary been raised since you have been there? 

T had $500 a year while I was in the Truant School. 

You get $700 now? 

Seven hundred dollars in the House of Reformation. 

. You are not the officer who had the trouble about paying a 
poll tax, are you? 

As INO. SIE: 

(). You never refused to pay a poll tax? 

A. No, sir; never, — nowhere. 


OOKOR 


Frank P. Futton. — Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Ritty.) Your name? 

A. Frank P. Fulton. 

@. Are you now at Deer Island? 

A. Iam employed there now; yes, sir. 

@. In what capacity ? 

4. “Teacher. 

@. Where? 

A. In the Truant School. 

@. How long have you been there? 

A. ‘I'wo years the last of next September. 

@. Will you tell this Committee what you know about drunken 
officers down there? 

A. Well, it is a subject I know very little about. 

@. Well, even that little will be thankfully received. 

A. I should have to tell you I didn’t know anything about 
it. I don’t drink myself, therefore I don’t see others drunk. 

@. You say you don’t drink yourself? 

Am Y exe sir: 

@. That gives you all the better opportunity to view others, 
doesn’t it? 

A. Well, people usually don’t like to be viewed by others. 

@. What do you know in reference to Officer Quinn. 

A. In what respect, please? 

@. I am speaking about intoxication ? 

A. I don’t think I ever saw him drink a drop of liquor. 

@. I didn’t ask you whether you saw him drink a drop of 
liquor. 

A. Well, a larger quantity. 

@. I didn’t ask you whether you ever saw him drink. Can you 
give this Committee any knowledge as to his condition at times? 

A. I don’t think I could swear that I had seen him intoxicated. 

@. Have you seen any officer down there under the influence of 
liquor? 

A. I don’t remember of any. 
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@. Is your memory fairly good? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. Iam rather proud of it? 

(). Mr. Witness, are you afraid to testify ? | 

A. No, sir. If I had been I shouldn’t have come here. 

@. Why, don’t you think the process of the law is strong enough 
to bring you? 

A. Well, perbaps so. 

Q. What? 

A. Not if I was afraid to come I don’t. 

@. You think if you didn’t want to come the law couldn’t bring 
you? Is that your answer? 

A. Well, I don’t know what the law is, sir. 

What do you mean by saying you wouldn’t come if you 
didn’ t want to? 

A. Well, if I was afraid to come I shouldn’t come. I should 
take the consequences. I think that is what any sane man would 
do. , 

@. Well, now, you have taken an oath to tell the truth? 

Aree es, USit: 

@. And the whole truth, haven’t you? 

A. Yes, sir, as far as I know. 

@. Exactly. We mean that you shall do so or else that you 
shall deliberately under your oath keep it back. I will put this 
simple question to you: During your time on Deer Island have you 
seen any Officials under the influence of drink ? 

A. Well, what I might think was under the influence somebody 
else might say was not. 

@. All we are after now is what you think? 

A. Well, I think I saw a man walking up across the field one 
day that I thought must be intoxicated. He didn’t walk straight. 
That is all I could tell about it. 

Q@. Who was he? 

A. I think his name was Howard. 

@. What was his business down there? 

A. He was an officer over the men somewhere. I don’t know 
anything more about it. 

When was that? 

Well, I should think it was two years ago. 

Is he there yet? 

No, sir. 

Have you ever seen any other instance? 

I don’t think I have. I don’t think I remember of any. 

I asked you awhile ago about another officer. Did you ever 
him under the influence of drink? 

I couldn’t swear that I had. 

Have you said to anybody that you had? 

Not that I know of. 

You say you have not? 

Not that I know of. 

Have you spoken to anybody about the case of an officer 
named Ward? 

A. What was the case? I don’t remember now, 
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@. Have you spoken to anybody about an officer named Ward? 

A. I remember an officer by the name of Ward, but I don’t 
remember anything particularly connected with his name or that I 
have spoken anything about it. 

@. You have spoken about his intoxication ? 

A. Ward? I think not. 

@. You have not? 

A. I have not that I remember of. 

@. Why do you qualify most of your answers with that? 

A. Well, sir, Ward is a man that I never thought but very 
little of. I never knew but very little about him. I am very 
positive on that point, sir. 

@. How long have you been at the island, you say? 

A. I have been at the Truant School two years next September. 
I have been on the island a little over five years. 

@. And during those five years you say that you never saw 
anybody connected with the institutions under the influence of 
liquor but once — is that so? 

A. Well, it is a good ways back —I might forget. 

@. You might do a thousand things, but I ask you if that 
is so? 

A. Oh, I wouldn’t say that I hadn’t seen any others. I don’t 
remember of any other prominent instance. 

@. Well, take the instances not so prominent, how many were 
there? 

A. I don’t think I can remember of any. 

Q) Go on: 

A. I don’t drink liquor myself. 

@. You have said that before? 

A. If any one came on to the island intoxicated the chances are 
ninety-nine to one hundred that I shouldn’t see them. I am 
hardly ever at the boat. 

@. What you mean, then, is that during your five years there 
you remember but one instance, and that you have given? 

I don’t remember of any more; no, sir. 

And that is the truth? 

Yes, sir, it is. 

Have you seen any intoxicating liquor at the island ? 

I think so. 

Where? 

I have had it myself. 

Well, you don’t use it, you know? 

I didn’t say I didn’t use it. 

Didn’t you say you didn’t drink? 

Yes, sir. 

Drinking would seem to be the common way of using it, 
ouldn’ t it? 

Well, it might be the common way but not the proper way. 
Where did you have it? 

In my room. 

Anybody else have any there ? 

In my room? 
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@. Anywhere? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Did you see any other liquor down there at any time? 

A. Not any more than for medicinal purposes, that I know of. 

( What did you have it for? 

A. Medicinai purposes. 

@. I supposed you would say that. 

A. oe. id aL: 

@. (By the CnHarman.) Well, for what purpose? You say 
‘* for medicinal purposes.” Did you use it for that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, in what way did you use it? 

A. Well— 

@. Externally or internally? 

A. Internally. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) How did you get it in without drinking ? 

A. Well, some people pour it down, but I don’t. 

@. You let it 20 down gently, do you? Is that it? You did 


drink it, didn’t you? 
A. Not any more than for medicinal purposes. 
@: And you did it on a doctor’s prescription, I suppose, or his 
advice ? 
A. | think [ did it on my own. 
. Yes, sir. You are your own physician. Were you in the 
habit of keeping liquor there? 
A. Well, I have frequently. 
@. Had that been the custcm of the other efficers ? 
A. I don’t know. 
@. Have you seen liquor in the possession of other officers 
there? 
Well, I might see it in the same way that I had it. 
Have you? 
Sir? 
Have you seen liquor in the possession of other officers ? 
Yes, sir. 
How many officers ? 
Well, I guess I can think of two or three. 
You don’t care to name them, do you? 
Well, I don’t think it would be any use. 
No, you would sooner not — is that it? 
Well, they used it the same as I do. 
I say you don’t care to name them now, do you? 
Well, I don’t. It wouldn’t do any harm. 
Have you seen any of the inmates down there under the in- 


fluence of liquor: ? 
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Q. At any time? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Have you been aware of any of the 1 inmates having liquor? 


Me INO; Bits 
. And no information in regard to that? 
A. I have beard that such things have oceurred. That is all I 


know about it. 
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(). But you have no knowledge of your own? 

A. No, sir. I have very little to do with the inmates. 

(). Well, have such occurrences been a matter of general com- 
plaint? 

A. I don’t know that I ever heard any particular complaint 
about it. J have heard it mentioned that such things had been 
known to occur. 

Q. How often have you heard that mentioned ? 

-A. Gh, I don’t know. I might have heard the same instance 
several times. 

@. Now, don’t you know, Mr. Witness, that you yourself have 
complained of the number of drunken officers down at the island? 

A. That I have? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Did I complain of them? 

@. Answer that question. You are a full grown man — will 
you answer the question ? 

A. That I have complained of them? No, sir. 

@. Why did you take such a long time to make up an answer? 
You cannot tell, can you? Have you spoken about the number of 
drunken officers down at the island? 

A. I might have. 

@. Why should you if such a thing didn’t exist? 
dA. Well, I have heard the talk that it did exist. 

@. What talk have you heard? 

A. Well, I don’t know as I could remember. 

@. Well, how soon will you find out whether you can remember 
or not? 

A. Well, I don’t think I could ever remember. 

@. You have scratched that out of your memory altogether, 
have you? 

A. Well, we can hear things, but we cannot definitely explain 
it. That is my case exactly. 

@. Well, your case seems to be a very sad one just now. Do 
you know anything about the brutality of the officers down there? 

A. In what repect? 

@. Any respect — put it in your own way. 

A. I think I have seen some poor judgment used. 

@. Will you describe to the Committee what you have seen? 

A. I think I bave known of a boy being punished more 
severely than my judgment would allow. 

Q. Tell us about that case. 

A. Well, the boy said Mr. Hickey punished hin. 

@. (By the CuarrMANn.) What was this boy’s name? 

A. Kenny. 

@. Please go on and describe it and let us know about it, and 
why you think it was very severe punishment. 

A. Well, I simply think it was more severe than my judgment 
would allow. 

@. Well, will you go on and describe the punishment? 

A. I} didn’t see the punishment inflicted. I only saw the boy 
after it was done, and he was badly marked up, I[ thought. 
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(@. State to the committee what you saw, please — how the boy 
looked. 

A. He was badly cut and marked across the hips. 

@. To what extent? I wish, Mr. Witness, that you would 
give this testimony a little more freely. You certainly know 
about this matter. This has not escaped your memory, and you 
can give this testimony without any hesitation, and the Committee 
would save time by your doing it. Now, will you please go on 
and state what you saw and how the boy looked? 

A. Well, I saw cuts across his hips, quite a good many of 
them. The boy told me that his clothes were taken off, and I 
judged it to be the fact from the looks of him. 

(). How many cuts should you suppose there were there? 

. Well, perhaps a balf a dozen cuts through the hide. 

(). The flesh was broken? 


A. Yes; sir. 
Q. Was it matterated when you saw it? ; 
A. It had not matterated at that time; no, sir. It hadn’t been 


done but a short time previous. 

@. How short a time? 

A. Well a day or two. 

@. Did you see them subsequently ? 

A. No, sir; not until after he got well. 

@. Do you know who the person was who administered the 
punishment ? 

A. The boy said it was Mr. Hickey. It was understood so. 

@. You didn’t see the punishment inflicted ? 

A. No, sir. I wasn’t on the island, I think. I understood it 
was done while I was away one time. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, you described that as a brutal 
case, didn’t you? 

A. Well, I thought it was; yes, sir. 

@. And you complained to somebody about it, didn’t you? 

A. Well, I informed the superintendent. 

@. What complaint did you make to the superintendent? 

A. I don’t know that I made a complaint. I informed him, as 
my duty. 

@. You described the condition of the boy? 

A. Well, he saw the boy. 

Q. Did he examine his back? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think he did. 

(. Well, you examined the wounds? 

‘A. I had before. 

@. And you described those wounds to the superintendent, 
didn’t you? 

A. Well, I told him he was badly cut up. I told him the boy 
said his clothes were taken off and I told him I thought it must 
have been so. 

@. You told him that the boy was all covered with wounds, 
didn’t you, and bruises? 

A, Well, in that place. 
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Q. The back? 

A. Across the hips. 

@. You said also, to somebody, that there might have been 
twenty-five more blows or wounds put there and you couldn’t 
count them, because he was simply covered all over? 

A. Well, it would be difficult to count them, wouldn’t it? 

@. Well, it was so in that case, wasn’t it? 

A. I couldn’t guess the number of blows that the boy got; no, 


@. That was the worst case you ever saw, wasn’t it? 

fa) 8; Sir. 

@. You said it was brutal in the extreme, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; I say so now. I never said any different. 

(). And you so represented it to the superintendent? 

Mr. Procror. — You have put that in already, haven’t you, 
Brother Riley? 

@. (By Mr. Rivey.) You so represented it, didn’t you, to 
him? 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me, I understood Brother Riley to 
have already put this evidence in once. 

Mr. Rivey. — I know it looks bad. 

Mr. Procror. — It looks bad for you to try to put it in twice, 
when you have been talking before about wasting time. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Well, if he testified to that [ didn’t hear it. 

Mr. Procror. — You weren’t here, Mr. Alderman. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Oh, excuse me. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) You so represented it to the superintend- 
ent, didn’t you? 

Mr. Procror. — Now, just a moment. I[ understand the wit- 
ness already to have answered this in full. 

Mr. Rirey. — I have changed my question. 


Mr. Procror. — I know, but that doesn’t change the substance 
of it. 
Mr. Rrtey. — It may change the witness. I am going to try 


to make him a very free and willing witness before I get through, 
if possible. I know it will be quite a task. 

Mr. Procror. — I am willing that you should make him as free 
as you like, but I do not want to have things gone into over and 
over again. If you put in evidence once I object to its being put 
in twice. If I am wrong in this matter Iam perfectly willing to 
let the evidence in. But I suppose that principle of not allowing 
evidence in over and over again is in accordance with a fundamen- 
tal rule to be followed everywhere, even in this committee, where 
Brother Riley says that no rules of evidence are to be followed. I 
believe the committee should not be burdened with evidence twice 
put in in direct examination. ‘That is the rule, and I ask to have 
it enforced. 

Mr. Rirey. —It is perfectly clear that I am entitled to an 
answer. 

The CuarrMan. —- The witness may answer that question. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You so represented it to the superintend- . 
ent, didn’t you? 
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A. I told you that I did. 

@. Yes, — what did he say? 

A. He said he didn’t think the boy got any more than he 
deserved. 

@. What did you then say? 

A. Nothing that I remember of. 

@. And you went away ? 

Yes, sir. 

Disappointed ? 

That wouldn’t matter whether I was or not, would it? 
Did you speak to Mr. Hickey about it? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I did. Mr. Hickey and I conversed 
only on business. 

@. What do you know in reference to the practice of Mr. 
Hickey when boys came there for the second time, the practice 
of punishing them? 

A. He punished them when they came down the second time. 

Q. Why? 

A. He said it was because they came the second time. When 
they went out he told them not to come back. 

@. And not for any offence? 

A. If they came back he whipped them. 

Q. That is, simply because they put in a second appearance he 
punished them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was that known to the superintendent? 

A. I don’t think it was. 

@. No, I should think not. And have you at times seen him 
punishing the boys? | 

A. I never saw him inflict many punishments ; no, sir. 

@. Haven’t you said that he was in the habit of giving them 
terrific floggings when they came back the second time? 

As eY essrair: 

@. You used that term ‘ terrific floggings,” didn’t you? 

A. No, I haven’t used the, word ‘‘ terrific,” —beg your 
pardon. 


Ono 


@. What term did you use? 

A. Whipped them. 

@. Didn’t you use the word * flogging ’’? 

A. I don’t think I have used it to-day. 

@). No, no, but before to-day, in speaking to other people about 
it? 

A. On, I don’t remember. 

@. Can you state to this committee about how many blows 


Kenny received? 

A. I didn’t see it, the punishment. 

@. No, no, but by looking at his condition? 

A. No, I couldn’t guess. 

@. Did you give anybody an estimate of sixty, or seventy, or 
one hundred? 

A. Not that I know of. It would be hard to estimate it. I 
don’t think any one could estimate it. 
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@. You didn’t count the marks or the cuts, you say. 

A. Well, I should think the skin was broken in half a dozen 
places, as near as I remember. 

@. How often have you seen boys punished severely, if not 
brutally ? 

A. I didn’t see very many punishments. He punished them in 
his own school-room, or in his room, usually. 

@. How often have you heard complaints as to severe and 
brutal punishment of boys? 

A. Oh, I don’t think I ever heard any outside of the institu- 
tion. 

Q. Well, i in the institution. Being down there, of course you 
wouldn’t be apt to hear any complaints up here. 

A. Oh, I couldn’t tell. 

@. Was it a matter of common occurrence? 

A. Well, yes. 

@. It was. And do you remember a case where you interfered 
to stop the punishment? 

A. No more than that I told Mr. Hickey the case belonged to 
the doctor instead of him. 

@. What case was that? 

A. I don’t remember the boy’s name. 

@. I know, but describe the case, never mind the name? 

A. Well, he was a boy in my school. 

Q. Yes, how old? 

A. Well, fourteen, perhaps fifteen. 

@. And what was the punishment for? 

A. I think it was for self-abuse. 

@. What led you to interfere? 

<l. He simply told me that he was going to punish him, and I 
told him he had no right to. That was all. 

@. Well, was the boy punished? 

A. Well, that is what they said. I didn’t see him punished. 

. Did you see him afterwards? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t know whether he was punished or not? 

A. Well, I understood so. He said he was going to punish 
him severely. 

@. Yes, but you don’t know whether he did. 

A. I couldn’t swear that he did, but I heard say that the boy 
went to the hospital that night. 

@. What caused him to go to the hospital ? 

A. Well, the boy was not very strong. 
What caused the weakness, was it the beating? 
He wasn’t a very strong boy in the first place. 
Was it the beating that sent him to the hospital? 
Well, it might have been. 
Don’t you know it was? 
Well, I supposed it was; yes, sir. 
In other words, you said to certain persons, didn’t you, that 
Hickey beat the boy so brutally that he had to be taken to the 
hospital and kept there? 
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A. Well, I think that was the case. 

(). Well, why don’t you state it to this Committee without a 
efforts to pull it out? 

A. Well, it requires some pulling. 

Q. I know it does. 

A. Those things are old. 

@. Well, they ought to be discovered. ‘Now, will you tell us 
all about that case? 

A. Well, I think that is about the whole of it. 

(@. How long was he kept in the hospital? 

A. The boy was in my school. He was below par and knew 
very little — was subject to fits, I think. He couldn’t learn any- 
thing. Mr. Hickey made a complaint to me that there were such 
things going on in my school; said the boys told him so. I told 
him I thought it was his place to come to me instead of to the 
boys. I told him there was nothing of the kind going on in my 
school. He said he understood it was so, and he should punish it. 
I told him he had no right to, the boy’s case belonged to the 
doctor. I tbink it did. 

(). And was the boy so punished and sent to the hospital ? 

al. Well, that was the understanding there. 

(). How long did the boy remain in the hospital? 

A. I don’t know, sir. He was up there a while. 

@. Was he then sent back to you? 

A. No, sir; he was discharged. 

@. Did he leave or die? 

A. I don’t know, sir. J understood he was discharged on the 
doctor’s recommend. 

@. What doctor? 

A. Well, I suppose Dr. Roche, resident physician. 

@. How long after the punishment? 

A. Well, he might have been in the hospital a number of 
weeks — I couldn’t tell. The hospital wasn’t in my charge. 

@. Don’t you know that his detention in the hospital was 
caused by the dreadful beating? 

A. Well, I might guess it was, and you might guess something 
else. 

@. I know, but haven’t you stated that it was caused by that 
very thing? 

A. I have said I thought so. 

(J. And you never have understood the boy to say what his 
condition was ¢ 

A. I don’t think I did. 

@. How heavy was the boy — you say he was a weak, delicate 
little fellow? 

A. Well, I don’t think T said he was a little fellow. 

Q. Well, bow heavy was he? 

A. He was in poor health, had fits. I don’t know that I ever 
saw a boy that size weighed. I probably couldn’t guess very close 
on his weight. 

@. At all events, a boy of only fourteen, weak and delicate ? 

As) Lee asin 
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(). Now, can you by jogging your memory a little speak of 
some other instances of beating? 
A. I don’t know that I can. 
@. Do you know that you cannot? 
A. I know that [ cannot think of any now. 
@. Well, who was the teacher, the superintendent of schools 
there — the chaplain? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And he was also the teacher of music, was he not? 
A. Yes, sir; teacher of music for the boys. 
@. Now, can you state how often he has been there since Sep- 
tember last? 
No, sir, I could not. 
Has he been there at all? 
Yes, sir. 
About how long? 
No regular time. 
Well, what were his times to be there? 
Well, he had no regular time. 
No regular time? 
No, sir. 
How often have you seen him there since September last? 
You mean to ask how many times? 
Yes —in the schools? 
Well, perhaps half a dozen. 
Half a dozen times during the past nine months? 
Half a dozen, more or less; yes, sir — official visits. 
And he is the only teacher of music there, is he not? 
For the boys? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, I think not. 
Any others there? 
I think Miss Barr teaches music to the boys there. 
Under him? 
No, sir. 
Another teacher? 
She teaches a choir to sing in morning services. 
Well, in the hospital is there a bath-tub? 
Where do you mean? 
In the Reform School. 
At the present time? 
Yes, sir. 
Or the old one? : 
The old House of Reformation. 
There was a bath-tub in it; yes, sir. 
One bath-tub? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, what was the practice in reference to the boys getting 
s? Where did they get them? 
They got their baths down in the basement every week. 
And was this one bath-tub in the hospital used at all? 
It might have been. 
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(). Well, you were there and you know. Was it used or not? 

(). No, sir; I had no charge of the hospital, sir. 

(@). As far as your knowledge goes was it used or not? 

A, Well, I don’t know of its ever being used for a boy, but it 
might have been. 

(. So the boys were sent down to the basement to bathe? 

A. From the hospital you mean? 

PE Os.7S1t. 

A. Well, they might be bathed up there for all I know. ' There 
was another officer had charge of that, and I never heard the sub- 
ject mentioned. 

@. I wish to know, to find out if I can, where the sick boys 
had their baths — those who were too sick to go down stairs? 

A. Well, if they were too sick to go down stairs they would 
have it there or go without, I suppose. 

@. Well, if they had it there they would have to have it in that 
one bath-tub, wouldn’t they? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, were you called to duty in the House of Industry at 
any time? 

I think I have been; yes, sir. 

For what purpose? 

When there was an insurrection there. 

Yes — when was that? 

I couldn’t tell. 

About how long? 

Well, I think I have been called several times. 
What did you do? 

Well, to assist the official force. 

What assistance did you give? 

I don’t know that I ever gave any but once? 
What was that? 

Helped lock up the men, some of them, 

. Did you engage in stringing up the prisoners, at any time 
imes ? 
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A. I think I did. 

@. What did you do? 

A. I think I helped pull them up. 

@. How long did you keep them up? 

A. I couldn’t tell. 

(). About how long? 

A. I don’t think I took a watch out or saw one. 

@. About how long? 

A. Well, five minutes, more or less. 

@. Until the men fainted? 

A. Until they promised better actions —- some of them fainted, 
perhaps 

@. You kept some of them up until they fainted? 


A, I think so; yes, sir. 

@. How often did you pull the same men up? 

A. I don’t know that I ever pniled the same man up but once. 

Q@. That is, he always gave in or fainted before you let him 
down? 
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Yes, sir; he would if he had me to deal with? 
He would? 
Yes, sir. 
Even though you killed him? 
Oh, well, he wouldn’t die. 
Have you ever clubbed prisoners ? 
Well, I think I have. 
How often? 
I don’t think I have but once. 
For what? 
To drive them into their cells. 
You cut them? 
What with? 
With your club? 
Well, it might mark them. I don’t think it would cut. 
Will you describe the riot of last summer? 
Last summer? 
Yes, sir. In other words, can you tell us what caused it? 
No, sir. 
Can you tell us what you saw? 
I think it was longer ago than last summer. 
Well, whenever it was, can you describe it? 
I couldi’t tell the cause of it; no, sir. 
Can you tell us what you saw? 
At the riot? 
Yes, sir. 
I have seen several riots. I might get them mixed up. 
You have got something mixed up evidently. Will you 
describe any of them ? 
A. I dor’t think I have. 
Q@. Will you? 
A. I have seen prisoners in the yard with baseball bats to defy 
officers. 
Then what? What was the conduct of the officers ? 
Well, they weren’t doing anything. 
Q. They kept still, quiet? 
A. Seemed to keep out of the way. 
@. What did they do towards quelling the riot? 
A. At the time I have reference to, while the men had the 
clubs, they did nothing. 
Q@. Did they run away? 
A. Well, they occupied the portions of the yard that the pris- 
oners did not. 
@. Well, you are getting profound. While so occupying these 
portions what were they doing? 
A. Well, talking among themselves. 
Q. The officers were talking among themselves? 
mi. Yes, ? 
Q. Cannot you state whether they did anything towards sup- 
pressing the riot? 
A. Well, I couldn’t see how they did? 
@. Were they in fear? 
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A. They might have been, for all [ know. I wasn’t. 

(). What did you think about it at the time? 

A. Well, I thought it was somewhat ludicrous. 

(). In other words, you said the officers were cowards, didn’t 
you? 

A. Well, I thought they could put the men in if they had tried. 
I told them so at the time. 

(). But they seemed to be afraid? 

A. J don’t know the reason. 

@. How did that riot end? 

A. The Commissioners came down and the men went to work. 
That is all I know. 

@. Thdt is, the prisoners occupied the point of vantage until 
the Commissioners arrived ? 

A. Well, they seemed to. 

@. And the officers remained doing nothing? 

Ate Yes) sib: 

(). How many officers were there there at the time? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell —- twenty to thirty. 

. Weren’t the officers armed ? 

A. I think they were, some of them. 

Ald. Lomasney. —- Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order —- 
there is no quorum. Ido not propose to sit here with one mem- 
ber of the Committee, and attend to the whole business. 

The Cuarrman. — The messenger will see if we can not get a 
quorum of the Committee. 

(The hearing was suspended for a few moments while the mes- 
sengers informed other members of the Committee about the hall 
that their attendance was desired, and was then resumed. ) 

The Coarrman. — The clerk will call the roll of the Committee. 

The clerk called the roll, the result showing the presence of the 
following members : 

Ald. Bryant, Hallstram, Fottler, Lomasney, Presho, Dever — 6. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, in making the point I did,I 
simply felt that one or two men should not sit here and hear the 
evidence when the twelve members of the Board have been so de- 
sirous of havirg a public investigation. We now have six here, 
almost a quorum, and I am willing to sit here and coatinue with 
those members present. But I do not propose as one member of 
the Board to sit here and hear evidence that 12 should hear. I 
am now willing to withdraw my point, so long as there are six 
present. 

The Cuatrman. — The Alderman withdraws his point of order 
and the hearing will proceed. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You say the riot was quelled only when 
the commissioners arrived at the island? 

A. At that time; yes, sir. 

@. So that it was going on for how many hours? 

A. J think it was sometime in the afternoon. 

(). Who was in charge of the oflicers at that time? 

A. When the Commissioners came down? 

@. Yes, sir; up to the time they came down. 
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A. Mr. Gerrish was there when the Commissioners came, pre- 
vious to that Mr. Upton was in charge. 
@. Now, during the past two years how many riots and out- 
breaks have there been? 
A. I couldn’t tell you. 
@. Well, in your judgment? 
A. Quite a good many. 
@. What has been the condition of the discipline, good or 
bad? 
A. Some of the time it was pretty bad, I guess, and some of 
the time good. 
@. Well, when it was bad what was the cause? 
A. I couldn't tell you. 
What appeared to be the cause? 
More than I know. 
When did it begin to be bad? 
Quite a long time ago. 
How long? 
Three or four, four or five years ago. 
It may be your manner, Mr. Witness, but you have im- 
pressed me with the idea that you don’t want to testify, that you 
are keeping something back ? 
A. I am sorry. 
@. So am I. Now, will you answer this question 
afraid of losing your place? 
AVIN O>.810- 
@. Has anybody talked to you about testifying here? 
ie NOY Sir: 
At any time? 
A. No one connected with the institutions. 
(. Recently? 
A. No one one connected with the institutions. 
Q 
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Recently ? 
I might have talked with some of my friends about it. 

@. Haven’t you talked with any of the officers down at the 
island? 

A. I might — think I have. 

(. Have you told them what you were going to say or what you 
were going to keep back? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Have they asked you or suggested to you anything in refer- 
ence to your testimony 

A. I don’t think they did. 

@. You say they did not? 

A. I don’t think they asked me; no, sir. 

@. During one of those riots a man was murdered at the 
island — is that so? 

A. News to me. 
Wasn’t somebody shot? 
Not that I know of. 
Didn’t you hear of the killing of a man? 
No, sir. 
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@. Perhaps you heard of the killing fa a man down there 
within a couple of months. 

Mr. Procror. — Within how long a Haines Brother Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. — A couple of months. 

Mr. Proctor. — A couple of months from now? 

Mr. Ritty. — Yes, sir. 

The Witness. — Don’t think I have. 

@. (By Mr. Rivey.) Didn’t you read about one, when they 
said one convict killed another ? 

A. Well, I think it was more than two months ago. 

(). How long ago do you think that was? 

A. I should guess it was more than two months. 

@. How long ago now? 

A. I guess a little more than two months. 

Well, as a Yankee you have a right to guess. But how far 
back do you put it? 

A. Well, that would be my guess —a little more than two 
months. 

@. That is all you can say, is it? 

A. Yes, sir; I don’t think I can do any better for my life. 

@. I know some birds to whom I could teach more than that. 

A, Perhaps you could teach them more than you could me. 

@. Evidently. Did you hear of that murder? 

A. - Yes, sir. 

(. What caused it? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

@. Didn’t you investigate it at all? 

A. JT haven’t been to the place where he was murdered. 

(). Did it ever strike you that it must have been pretty hard for 
one convict to kill another and then escape without somebody’s 
connivance ? 

A. He might have been fortunate to get away. 

@. Evidently he was. But do you know who let him away? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, you know that the convicts are locked up there, don’t 


A. Locked up nights, yes, sir; most of them. 

QM. You know that they are watched by good, faithful watch- 
men, don’t you? 

A. Well, they are supposed to be. 

Orr And Adbar watchman ? 

A, Supposed to be. 

@. Well, you have been there five years and never saw but one 
instance of intoxication, which is a good certificate for the place. 

al. Might be a good many intoxicated just the same. 

(. Do you know whether any investigation of that murder has 
taken place -— I mean down there? 

A. Well, I think there has some. I don’t know how much. 

(). And has it been, as far as you know, settled that it was 
really one convict who kille@ another? 


A. Well, I think that is the supposition. It is as far as I have 
heard. 
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@. You don’t think that anybody else has heen mixed up in it, 
do you? 

A. Well, I never heard it. I never heard it or guessed it. 

Q. During the years’1890, 1891, and 1892, was it the practice 
there of the doctor to make daily visits to the House of Reforma- 
tion? 

A. Well, I think he calculated to go every day. 

@. I didn’t ask you about the calculation — I asked you about 
the practice. 

Well, I didn’t see him every day. 

Did you see him as often as once a week ? 

A. Sometimes I did oftener, sometimes not so often. 
Sometimes not for two or three weeks? 

Might be. 

Now, didn’t you know as an officer that it was the doctor’s 
duty to make a daily visit? 

A. Well, I suppose so, but he oftentimes made his visit after 
I went to school, and he could make half a dozen after I went to 
school, and I not know it. 

(. But you have complained, have you not, that the doctor 
didn’t visit the place daily, as he should ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Haven’t you said that to many people? 

A. I have never made any such complaint. 

@. Youremember an incident during one of the riots of 18938 — 
I think the summer of 1893 — when somebody had an arm broken, 
at the time the police went there? 

A. Well, I think I knew of a prisoner having his arm hurt. I 
don’t know that it was broken. 

@. How was it hurt? 

A. Well, I can’t tell you. 

Q. By what? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

d 
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Well, at that time somebody was shot, wasn’t that so? 
Not that I know of. 
(). Didn’t you hear the rumor? 
Mr. Procror. — Are you going to put in rumor, Brother Riley? 
Aren’t you satisfied with hearsay ? 
Mr. Ritey — Sometimes it is far better than some testimony. 
You didn’t hear anything about that? 
Well, I heard something about somebody shooting a gun. 
Somebody doing what? 
Shooting a gun. 
At what? 
To scare some man, or something. I don’t think I ever 
heard that there was a man hit. 
Where were the men? 
A. Running over the fence or getting over the fence, going 
over some of the sheds. 
(. Who did the shooting? 
A. I think it was said a Mr. Doyle. 
@. Who was he —an oflicer? 
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A. He is a stone-shed instructor. 
Did you hear of the drowning of the colored man not long 


Q 

©) 

A. I heard there was one drowned there; yes. sir. 

(). Did you hear that he was shot at? 

AW Yies. asirs 

@. You know that he was shot at, don’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Didn’t you hear the shots? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t know it for a long time afterwards. I 
didn’t hear it for a long time afterwards. 

@. Then you investigated the matter, did you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You inquired about it? 
A. I don’t think I did. 

@. Well, at all events, the man was drowned? 

A. I,heard so; yes, sir. 

(). And while in the water, shots were fired at him? 

zl. Well, I can’t tell about that. I heard that he was fired at 
while he was trying to escape. 

@. He was a lunatic, wasn’t he? 

A. I don’t know about that. He went from the hospital. He 
might have been insane. 

@. Who fired the shots ? 

A. Well, I heard an officer, but I don’t know. 

@. What officer? 

A. I heard a watchman. 

@. Do you know which one? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. And the colored man went down and died of heart trouble? 
A. Well, that is more than I can tell you, sir. 

@. Well, you saw the body, didn’t you? 

A. No, sir; neither before nor after it. 

@. Have you been engaged in taking this electric stock ? 
yaad] Ea) 

@. Have you been engaged in taking this electric stock? 
A. Very little engagement. 

@. Have you any? 

A. A little. 

@ Iwas speaking about drunkenness some time ago — do you 
remember an instance where there was an oflicer lying drunk in 
bed? 

A. I never knew of it. 

@. Did you hear of that? 

A. I don’t think the Committee will want that I should go into 
hearsay. 

@. You see your answer went all around my question. My 
question was very simple — did you hear it? 

A. I don’t think the Committee want that I should go into 
hearsay. 

@. You don’t know what the Committee want — did you hear it? 

Ald. Dever. — The Committee have been hearing nothing but 
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hearsay from this witness — might as well go right along, as long 
as they have allowed him to go so far. 

Q. (By Mr. River.) Did you hear of that? 

A. Yes, sir; I heard of it. 

(). And you know the officer, don’t you? 

A. | have forgotten who he was. 

@. You say that you yourself engaged in clubbing prisoners 
only once — is that so? 

A. Yes, sir; that is all that I remember of. 

(. Now, do you think you have told the Committee all that you 
know about the abuses, such as they were, down there? 

A. As far as you asked me, I think I have. 

@. Well, you see I don’t know. Iam not well posted in the 
matter. 

A. That isn’t my fault. 

@. You are speaking under the sanction and solemnity of an 
oath, and so the responsibility is with you. Now, have you told 
the Committee all you know about the abuses down there? 

Mr. Procror— Pardon me —it seems to me if my _ brother 
Riley wishes to get out evidence he has had experience enough to 
know that that isn’t the way to put in evidence. If he has not 
conversed with his witnesses before he put them on, I should cer- 
tainly be very happy to have him take this witness off now and 
converse with him as long as he pleases and then put him on 
again. But he is now fishing with a drag-net. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Have you any further information in 
regard to the management of the institutions at Deer Island that 
you desire to give to the Committee ? 

A. I don’t think of any; no, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey) Well, you have other information, have 
you not? 

A. Not that I think of. 

Q. That is, speaking under oath, you have really told the Com- 
mittee all that you remember? 

A. All that I think of; yes, sir. 

@. And what is your judgment — that everything down there 
has been all right? 

me Well, 1 “think something has been wrong some of the time. 

@. Well, will vou tell the Committee what that thing is? 

iA: Well, when those insurrections occurred, I don’ £ think that 
was right. 

Q. What else? 

A. I don’t know of anything else. That is enough, isn’t it? 

Q. So that, with the exception of the insurrections, your judg- 
ment is that everything was as gocd as it could be? 

A. Well, there is always a chance for improvement. 

Q. What would you suggest by way of improvement? 

A. I don’t think I aneald be qualified to make suggestions, 
perhaps. 

(. Don’t you think you have ordinary judgment and prudence ? 

A. Well, I think I have in my business. 

(). Don’t you think your five years’ experience down there has 
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taught you something? You do, of course. Now, what would you 
suggest? 

A. In regard to what? 

@. Improvement? 

A. J don’t think [I am qualified to suggest any improvements. 
I think some one better qualified than I am could do it better. 

(). Isn’t there generally a guard at Shirley Gut? 

AVnLY eS.) Sir. 

(). Have you known of any instance when that guard was taken 
away ? 

A. Only by hearsay. 

(). What is the purpose of keeping a guard there? 

A. To see that no prisoners escape, I suppose. 

@. Then when the guard is taken away the road is free to 
prisoners. Isn’t that so— those who can get there? 

A. Virtually would be so; yes, sir. 

@. You say you have heard of the guard’s being taken away, 
have you? 

VACOY eS Sir: 


@. How often? 

A. J never heard of it but once. 

@. Why was that done? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. How long did that continue? 

A. I heard he went away long enough to go up to the depot. 

(). (By the CHAIRMAN. ) When these punishments take place 


where is the punishment done? 

A. You refer back to the old House of Reformation ? 

AP Gye 

A. Sometimes it was done in the school-room, sometimes in the 
clothing-room. Mr. Hickey used to take them to his room some- 
times. 

(). When the punishment is inflicted who is there present be- 
side the person receiving the punishment and the person inflicting 
the punishment? 

A. No one, necessarily. 

(@. Then it is not the custom to have some one present when a 
punishment is administered ? 

A, The superintendent issued an order that any officer who 
punished a boy to any extent should do it in the presence of the 
head teacher, but the head teacher had the privilege to punish as 
much as he pleased. 

(). Without any one being present? 

Ae es sir 

(. What salary do you receive there? 

A. Five hundred dollars. 

@. And you receive as part compensation, I suppose, your 
board, also? 

ASW Y 28 S8Its 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnrey.) When did the superintendent issue 
that order? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell. It was sometime during my term in 
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the House of Reformation, and I couldn’t state exactly when it 
was. It was in force quite a while, while I was there. I was 
there three years — perhaps it was two years of the time. 

@. Who was the head teacher when that Kenny boy was pun- 
ished ? 

mir Hickey. 

(). He was the head teacher? 

Wie Ves. Sir, 

Cross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) In what capacity, Mr. Fulton, did you 
first go to Deer Island? 
As storekeeper. 
That was in the House of Industry ? 
Yes, sir. 
You remained in that capacity how long? 
A short time. 
Then what did you become ? 
Teacher in the Truant School. 
How long have you been a teacher in the Truant School? 
Two years ago September. I have been in the Truant 
School twice. 

@. How long did you stay in the Truant School as a teacher the 
first time? 

A. I think from sometime in July until September or Octo- 
ber. 
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Fhen what became of you? 

I went into the House of Reformation as a teacher. 

And how long did you stay there ? 

Three years. 

You were in the House of Reformation at the time of the 
insurrection, as you have termed it—or were you in the Truant 
School? 

A, Well. it would depend on which insurrection you mean. 

(). Well, I refer to the principal insurrection since you have 
been there. 

A. Yes sir; the principal one. 

(@). That, I suppose, was in February of *92? 

A. Yes, sir; I was in the House of Reformation then. 

(). How long after that did you remain in the House of Refor- 
mation ? 

A. I left the House of Reformation two years ago last Septem- 
ber. 

(). ‘Three years ago next September ? 

A. No— two years ago next September. 

(). Yes— two years next September. On how many occasions 
or how many different days, Mr. Fulton, did you ever assist in 
what Brother Riley is pleased to call the stringing up of prisoners? 
I told him never but once. 

(). When was that? 

A. That was in that February riot. 

@. And on how many days ? 

A. I never had anything to do with it but one day. 
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And how large a portion of that one day? 
Well, I don’t remember — in that one capacity, you mean? 
That is what I mean, exactly. 
Oh, perhaps we were an hour. 
* You and other officers ? 
Yes,, sir. 
Who were the other officers? 
Oh, it would be pretty hard for me to tell. 
Couldn't tell? 
Quite a good many. 
I believe you also stated in your direct examination that on 
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one occasion you clubbed prisoners, did you? 

Yes, sir. 

When was that? 

That same insurrection. 

It was before you assisted in the punishment of them, was 
it? 


Yes, sir. 
It was before the insurrection, as vou call it, had been 
quelled, was it not? 

Ay Yes, sir: 

@. Well, in your judgment there was need of clubbing the 
prisoners ? 

A. I thought so; yes, sir. 

Q. That was why you did it? 

A. Certainly. 

@. Was that about the time that the prisoners were occupying 
a portion of the yard with bats and clubs? 

A. I don’t think that was the riot. 

@. Oh, you think it was another one. Well, wasn’t that this 
same riot when the prisoners were in the yard with baseball bats? 

A. Well, I think it was not the same one. 

@. You would be able to say on your oath that it was not the 
same one? 

A. I wouldn’t say on my oath — I don’t remember distinctly. 

(). Well, did you give the prisoners, with your clubs, any more 
than you thought they justly merited? 

A. No, sir. 

@. It was done for the purpose of putting down disorder, 
wasn’t it? 

‘AL aY.eaSIL3 

@. And I suppose that a failure on your part to do as you did 
would have been attended with some degree of personal risk to 
yourselves, in your judgment? 

A. Oh, I could have set back, I guess. 

@. But the thing wouldn’t have been put an end to if you 
hadn’t done something ? 

A. Well, I hope my assistance was of some benefit. 

(). And you did what your judgment dictated ? 

Ave y C8 ir: 

@. Now, you have been questioned with respect to stringing up. 
How many men that you assisted to string up fainted ? 
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Oh, I couldn’t tell. 

Was it more than one? 

Yes, sir. 

How many more than one? 

Well, quite a number. 

I suppose that the reason why they were allowed to remain 
until they fainted was because they did not promise obedience ? 

A. Well, they were pretty stubborn. 

@. Well, wasn’t that the reason? 

A. Certainly. 

@. And if they had promised obedience after you had begun 
to string them up, you would have let them down, wouldn’t you? 

A. Idon’t quite understand you. 

@. Perhaps I don’t make myself clear. I say if any one of the 
prisoners whom you had begun to string up had promised obedi- 
ence during the operation that would have ended the operation so 
far as he was concerned, would it not? 

A. Well, I might use it as a punishment for some previous con- 
duct a little mite. 

(@. Yes. Well, should you use it more than your judgment 
dictated was proper under the circumstances ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And so far as anything you did is concerned, was any un- 
necessary violence used towards the prisoners ? 

“NO, sir. 

@). And you are ready to defend what you did, are you? 

A. If I hadn’t been I shouldn’t have done it. 

(. That is it— but you are. You defend what you did. You 
thought it was a just and proper and suitable thing under the cir- 
cumstances ? 

A. I said I shouldn’t have done it if I hadn’t thought so. 

(. Did you see Superintendent Gerrish run away that day from 
anybody ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you see him that day? 

an) Y eB) Sit: 

@. Did you see him doing anything with respect to the quelling 
of the disturbance ? 

Edont-think- [-did:. ne. sir: 

Well, was he there ? 

Yes, sir. 

Where did you see him? 

In the yard and in the Loafers’ Hall. 

Well, who was there with him? 

Well — 

I don’t refer to the prisoners, for I suppose there were 
many, I refer to officers ? 

A. Well, we were all with him — institution officers and police 
officers. We were not locked arm in arm. 

@. Well, you were about there together ? 

A. We were all around there. 

@. You said, I think, that there were times when the discipline 
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was bad and other times when the discipline was good, during 
your career at the island? 

A. Yes, sir; I thought it was bad that day. 

Q). Yes. Well, in general, what do you say as to the discipline 
while you have been there since that time, for example? 

A. Well, I have known it good and bad since. 

(). Well, in general what has it been? 

A. Well, Iam not employed in that department, and am not 
qualified to answer so well as some one who works in that depart- 
ment. 

@. Well, I understand that, but you bave already stated that 
it was good sometimes and bad sometimes ? 

A. I thought so. 

@. Now, I want you to give me what, in your judgment, was 
the discipline there in general since that February difficulty ? 

A. Oh, there have been some uprisings. I don’t know any- 
thing about the cause of them. 

@. Well, but leaving those, because we should all admit that 
they are undesirable things to have — leaving those out of the 
question, what should you say? 

A. Well, aside from extremes, I don’t know anything about the 
discipline. 

@. Oh, you don’t? 

A. Don’t know when it is very good or very bad. 

@. Isee. You are not in the House of Industry, or haven’t 
been since the 2d of February, 1892, except when there was 
trouble ? 

A. The 2d of February, 1892, I wasn’t in the House of In- 
dustry, — the House of Reformation. 

Q. Isay that since that time you haven’ ¢ been in the institu- 
tion? 

A. I have been in the other building; yes, sir. 

@. You haven’t been there except when you were called there 
in time of trouble f 


A. Oh, yes, occasionally. 

@. I know, but for the purpose of doing anything yourself ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Or for the examination of the discipline ? 

Wi NO eir: 

@. How far away is your place of business from that? 

A. Fifty or sixty rods. 

@. Under the same roof? 

iA? NO: vain; 

@. Do you say that Dr. Roche did not call at the hospital every 
day? 

A. I could not say that he did not; no, sir. 

@. Or his assistants ? 

A I couldn’t say that he did not; no, sir. 

(). And you say that there was insufficient attendance upon the 


sick in the House of Reformation or in the Truant School since you 
have been there? 
A. I couldn’t say that there was. 
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@, When you say that you didn’t see him there every day you 
mean — 

A, 1 mean that he might have been there and I[ not know it. 

Gia y.e8y) Sit. 

A. There were times when boys were taken over to the hospi- 
tal. Then I suppose the doctor didn’t come over there. That is 
all I know about it. 

©. Well, didn’t come over*for that boy. If he was the only 
boy in the hospital, and was over there, of course there would be 
no occasion for the doctor to come over to the other place to see 
that boy. 

A. Of course, if the doctor came over there wouldn’t be any 
occasion to take the boy over to see him. 

(). Now, this Howard —- you have been asked something about 
Officer Howard ? 

Yes, sir. 

Whom you saw staggering, I believe, once ? 

Yes, sir. 

You knew he was discharged, didn’t you? 

I don’t remember. 

Didn’t you know he was discharged for drunkenness ? 

I might have known it at the time of it. 

Well, you don’t remember now ¢ 

No, sir. 

. Well, of course if you don’t remember you couldn’t say he 
wasn’t? 

A. No, sir; I couldn’t say he was not. 

(@. What was this boy’s name that was beaten, as you said, 
over the hips, where the skin was broken? 

A. James Kenny. 

@. That was the same Kenny —do you know what he was 
punished for? 

A. No, sir, I do not know. 

@. Did you ever hear? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, can’t you tell us what you heard ? 

A. I heard that the boys told Mr. Hickey that this boy was in- 
dulging in self-abuse. 

Q. Kenny? 

Asli es;.:sir: 

@. Any one else? 

A. No, sir. 

@). Did you ever hear anything about his relations with other 
boys in the institution ? 

A. I don’t remember of it. 

@. Well, you knew that he was punished by Mr. Hickey? 

A. Well, no, I did not know it — I heard it. 

Q@. Well, you heard that he was punished because of his own 
evil practices. 

21. Jin? 

@. Because of Kenny’s evil practices — that is the reason why 
he was punished, as you understood it ? 
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A. Well, I understood the boys told Mr. Hickey so; yes, sir. 
That was the charge. 

@. Well, you understood that that was the charge for which he 
was punished ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, who was the other boy who was a victim of the same 
bad habit? 

A. I don’t remember his name, sir. 

@. Well, was it Hanrahan? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Well, he was punished, as you understood it, for the same 
habit ? 

PAS KOS, SIE: 

@. What time in the day was it that you saw the person of this 
Kenny ? 

A. I don’t believe I remember. I think it was in the forenoon. 

@. Where was it? 

A. I think either in the school-room or clothing-room, — I 
don’t remember which. 

(@. How did you happen to see it? 

A. Well, looked at it. 

(. Of course you looked at it, and saw it when you looked at 
it, but what led you to do it? 

A. Because the boy was lame and stiff, and couldn’t go down 
stairs with the other boys. 

@. Isee— then you examined him? 

A. I asked him what the matter was. 

@. You say that the skin was broken in five or six places? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that there were marks of other blows which did not cut 
through the skin? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, you have punished boys, I suppose? 

ASSUY ES asite 

@. Over how many years does your punishment of boys 
extend — I mean punishing them as a teacher? 
Well, ever since I have been employed. 
Well, of course I don’t know how long that was? 
Well, I think I have told you. 
Well, before you taught, before you went to Long Island ? 
Oh, yes. 
Then, of course, I don’t know how long it was, and perhaps 
you will be good enough to inform me? 
Well, five or six terms of three months each. 
I suppose you punished boys at times ? 
Yes, sir. 
Before you went there and since? 
Yes, sir. 
And J suppose that you don’t regard the youth of the 
country now as above needing punishment at times ? 

‘A INOF Birt 

@. And I suppose you regard that portion of the human anat- 
omy as about as safe a place to punish as any, don’t you? 
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AS es; Sir. 

@. And you think a rattan is not an unsuitable instrument with 
which to do it? 

A. I think it is a very good one. 

@. As effective, is it not, as any? 

A. Well, yes, usually. I think there are instances where it 
might be used with a little more judgment — that is all. 

@. I understand. Of course there is reason in all things. You 
had some trouble with Mr. Hickey, did you not? 

A. Well, we didn’t get along very well. 

@. He was your superior officer? 

A. Well — 

@. I don’t mean that he was superior to you, but I mean that 
his office was superior ? 

A. Well, he might have it understood so; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, was it a fact? 

A. Well, I suppose so; yes, sir. 

@. Well, did you ever doubt the fact that he was your superior 
officer ? 

A. I doubted his judgment; yes, sir. 

@. Yes, and you and he didn’t get along very well together? 

mae NO: Bir! 

(). And you are not fond of him? 

A. Well, not particularly ; no, sir. 

@. Well, you learned, I suppose, in regard to what Brother 
Riley has termed with a great deal of dramatic effect, a murder at 
Deer Island — you understood that there was a legal examination 
over it, did you not, an inguest at East Boston in the court, by the 
judge? 

A. Well, there was some examination, but I don’t know how 
much. 

@. Well, you would not be able to say that there was not the 
usual lawful inquest ? 

a Oh. NOs no, Sir: 

Mr. Rrey. — Oh, I guess the body was found. 

Mr. Procror. Well, do you doubt that, Brother Riley? c 

Mr. Rirey. — No, I think it was. But the other body was the 
one that should be found. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Did you see the body of that person? 

ee NOs-Sit's 

@. And all that you have learned about that is learned from 
some other person? 

vive). G8, sit, 

@. And from whom did you learn it? 

A. Well, I don’t know. I heard the story — I couldn’t tell. 

@. Well, you heard that one convict killed another ? 

M1; 8d és; sir: 

(). And there was an inquest on it, so far as you know, accord- 
ing to the forms of law? 

A. Well, I don’t know anything about it. I wasn’t down there 
and never paid any attention to it. It wasn’t my business. 

Q. Well, this mulatto to whom Brother Riley has referred as 
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having been shot at in the water — do you know how far into the 
water he was at the time he was shot at? 

A. No, sir. 

@. I suppose you couldn’t give us the information ? 

A. It was a long time afterwards before I heard that there was 
a gun fired. 

@. And you don’t know that the man was off his feet at all at 
that time? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know anything about it. 

@. Well, you say that Mr. Hickey punished some boys when 
they were sent back? 

A. Yes, sir; it was understood so. 

@. Well, pardon me — do you mean that you don’t know it? 

A. I mean that I didn’t see him punish them; no, sir. I never 
saw him punish them. 

@. Well, do you mean, do you state to us — I withdraw that. 
From whom did you learn this, Mr. Fulton? 

A. Well, just the same as I learned of any other punishment. 
I might hear it, I might go and see the boy come out crying. 

@. Isee, but do you say that in any case where Mr. Hickey 
punished boys upon their being returned to the House of Reforma- 
tion that yon did see it done? 

A. No, sir; I never saw him punish them. I don’t know that 
I ever saw him punish a boy in my life. 

(). Do you mean to say that you ever saw them coming out of 
any room ? 

Ae CS Casts 

(). Boys that were sent back ? 

A. Yes, sir, — new boys or a new old boy. 

@. You have seen that? 

Av Yes) sIr. 

And you understood that Mr. Hickey punished them _ be- 
cause they behaved so badly that they were sent back? Didn’t 
you understand that that was the reason? 

A. IJ understood nothing about that, except that it was because 
they came back. 

Q@. Well, if they hadn’t behaved badly they would not have 
come back? 

A. We don’t know anything about that. 

@. Don’t you know that? 

A. That isn’t our business. 

@. I understand, but you knew that they were not sent down 
there for good behavior ? 

A. We supposed that if they behaved in the city they would 
not be sent down there, certainly. 

(. And you couldn’t say that this punishment inflicted by Mr. 
Hickey was not looking towards the bad conduct preceding their 
coming down? 

A. No, sir, — simply for coming back. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Are you in the Reformation School 
or in the Truant School? 

A. Truant School, sir. 
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@. Well, you were in the reformation side before you went to 
the truant side? 

A. Yes, sir; and in the truant before I went to the reformation, 
also. 

Q. Now, what is your opinion—how much good does it do 
those boys to go down there in the House of Reformation? How 
much are they reformed? 

A. Well, in some instances I don’t think they are reformed any. 

(). Have you known any of the officers down there to teach the 
boys evil practices? 

A. Sir? 

@. Any of the prisoners down there in the habit of teaching 
the boys evil practices ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. It exists generally on the boys’ side there, doesn’t it? 

A. What? 

@. Evil practices, that you have alluded to here? 

A. Well, it is something that I never knew anything about, any 
more than what [ heard in regard to those punishments. 

@. Well, did you bear that it existed generally in the House of 
Reformation ? 

a. No, sir. 

@. You never heard of any of the officers being the cause of it, 
either? 

1.) NO, Sir. 

(@. How many times did you see officers act cowardly down 
there on the island? 

A. Perhaps some would think we were all cowardly. 

@. Well, answer the question — how many times did you see 
the officers act cowardly ? 

A. I don’t know anything about the official duty in that 
respect, except when I had been called down there in the case of 
those riots. 

(). Well, if you saw anything at that time, tell us about that. 
I don’t want anything you don’t know. 

A. Well, I think we all acted cowardly. 

@. Then you want us to characterize the officers down there on 
that day as a pack of cowards — is that right? 

A. Well, I told them they might put the men in, if they tried. 

(. Well, were the officers in charge of that institution that 
day, from the superintendent down, cowards? 

A. I told Mr. Upton he ought to go about it. 

@. Never mind what you told Upton. Will you answer that 
question — were the officers in charge of that institution on the 
day of that riot cowards, and did they act cowardly ? 

A. It wasn’t the officers’ fault, I don’t think. 

@. No matter — answer the question, yes or no, and then make 
whatever explanation you see fit. 

A. Well, you couldn’t call them cowardly if they hadn’t the 
orders to go ahead. 

Q@. I want to know if the officers there were cowardly on that 
day ; yes or no? 
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Well, then, I should say no. 
Now, you say they were not ordered to do anything? 
No, sir, not that I know of. 
Then was the superintendent cowardly ? 
He wasn’t there at that time. 
Where was he? 
He was away. 
Do I understand that on that day of the big riot of 1892 
the super intendent wasn’t there at all? 

A. The day that I refer to that the men were in the yard with 
the ball bats he was away, I understood. 

@. Well, I am talking about the insurrection of 1892? 

A. The superintendent was there that day ; yes, sir. 

@. Well, what did you do that day? 

A. Well, the superintendent telephoned for the police force, 
and when they got there he ordered us to go ahead. 

@. Up to the time the police came to the island were the ofli- 
cers and the superintendent acting cowardly ? 

A. Well, I don’t think so. The superintendent ordered us to 
keep still until the police came. 

(. What were the prisoners doing in the meantime? 

A. Well, I don’t know. I was out in the front yard. 

Q. Destroying the public property, were they? 

A. They had some; yes, sir. 

@. How much damage did they do? 

Oh, I don’t know — quite a little, I guess. 
Did you hear the superintendent give orders to keep still, to 

let them go ahead? 

A. J am referring to the day — 

@. Lam referring to February, ’92, the day of the riot. 

A. SoamlI. After I was called down there I was ordered to 
wait until the police got there. 

@. Who gave you that order? 

A. The superintendent. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He said the police were coming, to wait until they got 
there, and we would all go together. 
How many officers were there on the island that day? 
Oh, I couldn’t guess — perhaps forty. 
Were you altogether then ? 
No, not exactly all together; no, sir. 
Well, where were you? 
I was out in the front yard. 
How many officers were in the front yard? 
Oh, perhaps half a dozen out there. 
Where were the rest of them? 
Around on duty somewhere — I don’t know where. 
Have revolvers — firearms ? 
I guess a good many of them did. 
And the superintendent said, ‘* Let the prisoners go ahead 
and do as they please until the police come”? 

A. No, he didn’t say that — said to wait, just keep still. 
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@. How came he to tell you to wait? 

A. He said he had sent for the police and was going to wait 
until they got there, and then going to drive them in their cells 
and lock them up. 

Now, when was the next riot you speak of? 

I don’t remember when the date was. 

Well, was it before or after this February insurrection? 
Well, after, I guess. 

How long after? 

I couldn’t tell you. 

Well, about how long? 

Well, the next time that I was called, I think, was down 
at the stone-shed or the sewing-room — I have forgotten which, 
and I have forgotten how long it was, also. 

@. Well, what occurred that day? Did the officers act cowardly 
the day you went to the stone-shed ? 

A. Well, the superintendent had some talk with some of the 
prisoners, and that is all I know about it. 

@. Did the officers act cowardly ? 

A. Well, there was nothing for them to do. 

@. There was no riot? 

A. No. The men stopped work and the superintendent 
talked with them and they went to work. 

@. What did he do—address them, stand up and talk to 
them, make a speech to them? 

A. No, he was talking to several of them. 

@. What did he say? 

A. I didn’t hear it — I don’t know. 

(). Then there was no row that day— they went to work? 

A. Went to work; ves, sir. 

(). The officers didn’t act cowardly that day ? 

(). Well, nothing for them to do. 

A. Now, take the day in the sewing-room; did the ofticers act 
cowardly that day? 

A. I don’t know that they did. 

@. What was the row there? 

A. I don’t know what it was. The men were not at work — 
they had struck. 

@. How long did they remain idle? 

Well, I don’t know that, even. ‘Then they were idle, when I 
went there. 

How long after you went there did they remain idle? 

Ob, perhaps an hour. 

The superintendent talked with those men? 

Yes, sir. 

And they went to work? 

Ses. ait. 

Well, take the next row? 

I don’t remember what the next was. I think the next after 
that was the time the police were down there, and they were put 
in their cells. 

@. Well, Ihave been talking about after the police were there. 
The police hayen’t been there since February, 1892, have they? 
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eae BT 

@. When were the police there last ? 

A. Well, I can’t tell. 

@. Well, the superintendent goverus the institution by moral 
suasion generally — when there is a riot he goes out and talks to 
the men, and they lay down their arms and go right to work? Is 
that the way the institution is governed? 

A. Well, there was some settlement some way — I don’t know 
what it was — in those cases. 

(). ‘There was no man strung up in those two instances ? 

[ACN O. tSlPs 

@. The only time the men were strung up was in the February 
instance ? 

A. I never knew any men strung up only in one insurrection. 

Q. That is February, 1892? 

A. I think it was since then —no, no; that is it — February, 
1892. 

@. That is what I thought. Well, how many officers that day 
strung up men they had grudges against for something they had 
done? 

A. Well, I don’t know as any. I know that I did not. I 
don’t know about others. 

@. Well, didn’t you speak about some instance where you 
strung men up for some previous feeling, in response to Mr. 
Proctor? 

A. Did I say so? — no, sir. 

@. I thought you did —if you didn’t, excuse me. 

Are NO, Sirs 

@. You remember February 9th, 1894, a fight between two 
women on the island at the Truant School — this year? 

A. I never saw any women fighting. I heard of two fighting 
there. 

Q. Well, what was it? 

A. Well, that is all I heard —that there were two had a fight. 
That is all I know about it. 

@. One of them got her nose broken? 

Well, she got her face hurt in some way. I don’t know 
how. 
What was the row about? 
I don’t know. 
- What did you hear? 
That is mere hearsay. 
. Well, what is it? You have been telling what you heard. 
Now, what did you hear about this row where the woman got her 
nose broken ? 

A. I don’t think my oath requires me to tell hearsay — only 
asks me to tell what I know. 

(). Well, what did you hear the row was caused by where this 
woman got her nose broken? 

@. (By the Chairman.) Did you hear from anybody what the 
cause of the trouble was between these two women ? 

A. Well, I heard what the prison women said, I believe. 
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@. (By Ald Lomasney.) Well, what was it? What did you 
hear about it? 

A. Well, it was in regard to some business in connection with 
them and an officer. 

Well, what business ? 

Well, I don’t know. 

What kind of business? 

Well, I heard it termed jealousy — that is all I know. 
Jealousy between two female prisoners over an officer? 
Yes) sir. 

What was the jealousy? 

It is more than I know. 

Well, what did you hear? 

I didn’t hear. 

. He was more familiar with one of them than he was with 
the other? 

A. Well, perhaps one of them thought so. 

(). And she broke the other one’s nose — is that right? 

A. Well, that is what they claimed the fight was over, I be- 
lieve. 

(. The officer is there now, is he? 

A. I think so. 

@. What is his name? 

A. Averill. 

(). What other cases have there been down there, what other 
cases where women prisoners got rowing over the attentions of 
the officers ? 

J Wey 

@. What other cases’ have you heard down there where the 
women prisoners have got jealous of one another over the uatten- 
tions paid them by the officers? 

A. None. 

@. Never heard anything else? 

A. Don’t remember any. 

@. Do you think, Mr. Fulton, that a boy sent to the House of 
Reformation at Deer Island is reformed or is to any degree better 
and is taught better things at Deer Island then he would be if he 
were around the streets? 

A. I told you before that in some instances I thought he was 
improved and in some the reverse. 

@. Well, now, let us try and get as near as you can give it the 
percentage. About how many boys should you think, how many 
boys out of a hundred, do you think confinement at tle House of 
Reformation benefits ¢ 

A. I think it is all beneficial except the association. If a good 
boy goes there his association is very bad. 

(. And he becomes worse —is that it? 

A. Well, he may learn some bad he didn’t know before — gets 
some good education that he wouldn’t get elsewhere. 

@. Well, outside the educational advantages, are his morals 
improved any? . 

A. Not unless he is a very bad boy, I don’t think. 
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(). llow is it at the Truant School? 

A. Well, on the same principle. 

@. Well, then, you think that the establishment of thé Truant 
School and the establishment of the House of Reformation at Deer 
Island do not yield, under the present management, the proper 
results ? 

A. I don’t see how they could be improved under any manage- 
ment. 

@. Well, we won’t take any management — we will take this 
management. Now, you heard my question — please give me an 
answer to the question. 

A. Well, please repeat it. 

(The stenographer repeated the question before the last.) 

A. All that could be expected ; yes, sir. 

@. Well, don’t you think that the boys are sent there to be re- 
formed and improved ? 

A. They are improved, but the association that they get is very 
bad, would be anywhere. 

@. Consequently, instead of being reformed and improved 
they are made worse, aren’t they? 

A. They are in that respect. 

@. Well, now, what per cent., in your judgment? Of course it 
is simply a matter of judgment. 

A. Oh, I think that there is once in a while a boy that the 
association is an injury to. 

(). Once in a while you think the associations injure a boy? 
Yes, sir. 

You think a large percentage it improves ? 

Well. yes — the same there as anywhere else, though. 
What? 

The same there as other places. 

Did you ever see boys strung up there. 

No, sir. 

Never saw a boy strung up? 

No, sir. 

Do you know this Coleman boy ? 

I presume so; I don’t know which one you have reference 
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Well, how many Colemans have you had down there? 
Quite a number. 
Well, do you know the Coleman boy who was punished for 
immorality ? 

A. Coleman? No, sir. 

(). What is the class of women who work around that Truant 
School? 

A. Well, the same as any of the prisoners, I guess. 

@. Frequently brought in contact with the boys? 

A. Well, they have to pass each other on the same corridor 
quite often. 

@. Talk with one another? 

A. They are not allowed to; no, sir. 

@). Did you ever see them do it? 
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A. Well, yes, I have, I think. 

@. What are the women doing around the corridors ? 

A. At their work. 

@. What kind of work? 

A. Their housework, going to and from the pantry and 
cook-room. 

@. Well, do the women clean the corridors of the Truant 
School ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Who does that work ? 

A. The boys. 

@. Well, in what part of the Truant School do they meet the 
women? 

A. ‘The women have to pass over these corridors that the boys 
clean. 

(). And they pass over them while the boys are cleaning them? 

A. Yes, sir; they have to. 

Q. What for? 

A. About their work. 

(. What are they doing in the Truant Se 
pantry in there? 

Wee Yes, “SIP: 

@. Did you know anything about six women in the superinten- 
dent’s house being drunk on October 29? 

Hit JING, SIT. 

@. How many men did you cause to be strung up that day in 
February, 1892? 

A. I couldn’t tell you — quite a number. I didn’t cause them 
to be strung up; might have served in pulling them up, that is 
all. 

@. Now, what was the cause for the Gut being unguarded? 
Why was the Gut left unguarded? I understand you to say, in 
reply to somebody here, that the Gut was left unguarded ? 

A. I testified that I heard that it was. 

@. Well what did you hear about it? 

A. I heard that it was left while the officer went up to the 


Q. What for? 

A. To carry the superintendent. 

Q@. When was that? 

A. I can’t tell you the date. 

@. Well, how often was that done? 

A. I never heard of it being done but once. 

@. Were you ever a night watchman on the island ? 
TiesINGO, Sif: 

Do you know whether the night watchmen are in the habit 
of leaving the corridors and assembling in the receiving-oflice, 
staying there? 

A, I don’t know anything about it. There were always officers 
in the receiving-room if I went through there in the evening, but 
how many I don’t know. 

@. How are the boys locked up— one in each cell or all in a 
room together? 
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A. We never had any boys locked up more than once or 


(@. I mean when they are sleeping, at night? 

A. They are not locked up. They sleep in dormitories. 
@. Well, how many dormitories do they occupy ? 
A. Two. 

(). Is there a watch in each dormitory at night? 
A. Speaking of the Truant School now, sir? 

GES VEE EN, 

A. Only one watchman. 

@. And two rooms on different floors ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). ‘hen there is not an officer in each room? 

PAX GINO SIE. 

(). How many boys in each of those rooms? 

A. Well, I think there are about thirty in one room and fifty 
in the other uow. 

@. Well, there is plenty of opportunity, then, isn’t there, for 
boys to indulge in evil practices without a watchman in each 
room at night? 

A Well, possibly. 

Q. Now, that is the Truant School. Now, take the House of 
Reformation — how many different rooms do the boys use to 
sleep in there? 

A. I don’t know. ‘There are two rooms there. Whether they 
use more than one I don’t know. 

(@. How many night watchmen are there there? 

Ae One, 

@. If they use two rooms there there is plenty of opportunity 
there? 

A. I didn’t say they used two rooms. 
as Lie 
I didn’t testify that they used two rooms. 

Well, vou are an officer there, aren’t you? 

Not in the House of Reformation; no, sir. 

. You are familiar enough with it to know how many rooms 
they have to sleep in? | 

A. Two rooms, but I don’t think they occupy but one room. I 
don’t know. 

Q. Well, if they do occupy two and there is only one watchman 
there would be plenty of opportunity for these evil practices, 
wouldn’t there? 

A. Yes, I think so. I think there would be if there were four 
watchmen. . 

@. Well, what do you mean — that the watchmen go to sleep? 

A. Well— 

@. You wouldn’t want us to believe that that could go on with 
watchmen in a room with sixty boys? 

A. I believe considerable of it could go on and officers not 
know it. 

@. Iam talking about night. You don’t believe that at night 
with officers in the room boys could indulge in evil practices? 


SLORS 
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To some extent I do; yes, sir. 

What do you mean — when the officers were not on duty? 

I mean that they wouldn’t be able to detect it. 

Would be asleep ? 

No, sir. 

Do you want us to understand that a boy could get out of 


his bed and get into another boy’s bed? 


A. 
Q. 


No, no, sir; nothing of the kind. 
Well, isn’t that the complaint they referred to about this 


Kenny boy* 


A. 


Not wholly, I believe. It isn’t the one I refer to. I don’t 


know what they refer to. 


pha 
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(By the Cuarrman.) Mr. Fulton, how old are you? 
Tam not married. 
Well, what experience have you had in teaching? 
Previous? 
Previous to your teaching at Deer Island ? 
Five or six terms, three months each. 
Whereabouts ? 
In Vermont. 
And you are a graduate of college ? 
No, sir. - 
What schools have you attended? 
Green Mountain Perkins Academy, South Woodstock. 
What place? 
South Woodstock, Vt. 
Are you a graduate from that academy ? 
Yes, sir. 
How long do the boys stay at the House of Reformation ? 
No definite time. ‘They are sentenced for minority and 


pardoned sometimes very soon, and about three years, I think, is 
the longest I ever knew them to stay, and perhaps in some in- 
stances they have gone out in a very short time. 


Q. 


Well, some of these boys have gone out. Do you know of 


any who have gone out improved in their condition over the con- 
dition they were in when they came there? 


A. 
0). 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


QQ. 


Oh, I think so; yes, sir. 

Other than having a little more knowledge, schooling? 

Oh, I think so; yes, sir. 

In what respect have they been improved? 

Oh, I think the boys have improved in every respect. 

You think they have improved morally ? 

Well, I presume some have; _ yes, sir. 

And that the likelihood of their becoming criminals is less 


on their going out than it was on their coming in? 


ve 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A 


In some instances ; yes, sir. 

Well, I mean in the majority of instances ? 

Well, I don’t know. 

Well, what do you think? 

Well, I think, in the first place, they are a hard set of 


boys — wouldn’t dare to say that the majority of them would be 
improved to that extent. 
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@. You think they are a bard set of boys? 

yee es; SIL. 

@. And a little while ago didn’t you say something about the 
associations down there being bad? 

A. Yes, sir; that is what made it bad — because they were a 
bad set of boys. 

@. Well, then, you think that there are some who are improved 
by going down there? 

pelea Cee Sic: 

(). What are the causes of the improvement? If the boys are 
bad and the influences surrounding them are bad, what are the 
causes of the improvement ? 

al. Well, if he was a very bad boy when he went down, he 
could easily become better. I don’t think a boy that was not 
evilly disposed would be improved by going there, by any means. 

@. Well, I don’t quite get the answer yet. What influences 
are brought to bear on the boys to make the boys better than they 
were when they came in there? Are such influences brought to 
bear on the boys? 

A. Well, they are disciplined. 

(. Disciplined? 

A. They are disciplined and taught how to behave, learn to 
obey. 

. Well, when they go out they go out from under that dis- 
cipline, do they not? 

A. Well, yes, oftentimes they do. 

@. Well, then, that discipline away from Deer Island is no 
check on them, is it? 

A. They may go right back to their old haunts. It isn’t much; 
no, sir. | 

@. Do you know, has it ever come to your knowledge, that 
any of the boys there were improving morally ? 

A. I don’t know, unless they made up their minds to behave 
and do better. 

(). Have any of them ever said tbat to you? 

WAST AY CBs eSIE2 

@. On going out? 

A. Yes, sir. I have seen a good many instances where I 
thought they intended to. Sometimes the good intentions were 
broken. 

@ (By Ald. Forrier.) I would like to ask a question or two. 
You stated, I believe, that at the time of the riot of 1892, when 
the officers were gathered together to do what they could to sup- 
press the insurrection, the orders from the superintendent were to 
hold back until the arrival of the police officers, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, now, what was that for? 

A. Because he didn’t think he had force enough. 

Q@. That is right. Well, you thought that was good judgment, 
didn’t you? 

A. Well, certainly. I thought if he had sent for the police he 
had better wait until they came. 
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(). Well, don’t you know that is often the case in outbreaks at 
the States’ Prison, House of Correction, or anywhere else where 
help bas to be obtained in such a case? Don’t you think it was 
the wisest thing he could have done? 

A. I don’t know for sure. 

@. Well, in your opinion it is good judgment? 

A. Well, might be. I think he had officers enough, however, 
to have done it with his own officers. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, were there enough officers 
there to control the men properly, handle them — properly armed? 

A. They ought to. 

@. Well, were there? 

A. Well, that is my judgment — they ought to. 

@. And they should have gone, in your judgment, right to 
work and dispersed the prisoners and taken control of the institu- 
tion, and not let the prisoners take it away from them, shouldn’t 
they? 

Q. (By Ald. Forrier.) Well, do you think the force was 
suflicient without the aid of the police officers to do it without 
bloodshed ? 

A. Well, perhaps not. Perhaps it was the safest way. I 
think it was the safest way, to get the police. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Did you hear anything about a 
boiler matron down there who was very familiar with Mr. 
Averill? 

A. A what? 

@. A lady who was a boiler matron ? 

A. No, sir. | 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) I suppose the officers weren’t united 
there that morning, were they — these forty men? 

A. How? 

@. The officers were divided among themselves, that morning, 
weren’t they, of the February riot? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Well, you stood by the superintendent, didn’t you? 

A. Stood by him — I went down there to do my duty, as I was 
called upon. 

(). Well, you stood by the superintendent and were ready to 
stand by him in that difficulty ? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

Q@. Well, now, let us understand each other thoroughly, Mr. — 
Fulton. 

Piyeny 68. Sit. 

@. We are now assuming that this is the morning that the 
prisoners were in one portion of the yard and when forty oflicers, 
as you have stated, were in another portion of the yard. 

A. Well, I guessed at it — that was guess work, the number of 
officers. I didn’t count them. 

@. I understand, but you have stated it? 

A. I estimated it. 

@. I understand that it is an estimate. I won’t criticise you 
for that. ‘They were in the yard when you said you thought they 
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could have put the prisoners into the cells, if they had really 
undertaken it? 

A. I told Mr. Upton so at the time. 

@. Now, wasn’t it a fact that that morning there were two 
factions among the officers ? 

A. Well, I knew the superintendent and deputy were at 
loggerheads someway; yes, sir. Beyond that I don’t think there 
were two factions. 

@. Well, don’t you know that the deputy had certain 
sympathizers ? 

A. Oh, well, he might have. 

(. Don’t you know that he did have? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You never heard that he did have? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t think there was any one there that 
day that wouldn’t have taken hold as well as I did. 

(The stenographer repeated the last three questions. ) 

A. That day? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, I might have heard so. 

@. Well, don’t you know you did, Mr. Fulton? 

A. No, I don’t know. 

Well, you knew that those men who were removed very soon 
after were very friendly to Mr. Upton, rather than to Mr. Gerrish, 
didn’t you? | 

Mie) eS eSire 

(J. And they were better satisfied with Mr. Upton than they 
were with Mr Gerrish? 

A. Well, it appeared so. 

@. Yes, and you had heard that, had you not? 

A. I might have, probably did. 

Q. And there were not forty men by estimate who were well 
pleased with the superintendent and well satisfied to act with him 
as a superior officer, were there? 

A Well, I don’t know about that. 

(). And it was a little uncertain, wasn’t it, Mr. Fulton, how 
many men would follow the superintendent and how many men 
wouldn’t ? 

A. It wasn’t uncertain with me. 

@. You would follow him, I know? 

A. It wasn’t uncertain, in my opinion, how many would. I 
think they all would. 

@. But you didn’t know it? 

A. None of us know anything 

@. You knew the deputy and he had had trouble? 

A. Yes,<isir. 

@. And that the deputy was looking for his place? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You have heard that? 

A. Oh, yes — of course I have. 

And you knew there were a number of men among the 
officers who were desirous that Mr. Upton should have Mr. “Ger- 
rish’s place? 
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Ae No: 

@). Did you never hear that? 

A. Oh, yes, heard everything — but that isn’t knowing. 

@. Iam asking you what you heard — you had heard it before 
that morning ? 

A. I couldn't tell about that. 

@. Well, you couldn’t say you hadn’t? 

A. No. 

@. You might have been hearing that sort of thing some 
months ? 

A. Yes —I guess not, though. 

@. Didn’t you hear it as far back as the August preceding ? 

A. Hear what? 

@. That there was difficulty between the deputy and the super- 
intendent? 

A. Previous—I don’t know the time, don’t remember the 
date. 

(). Youheard, I suppose, that Dr. Newell was standing in with 
Mr. Upton, didn’t you? 

A. Well, I think I first heard that the deputy was at logger- 
heads in someway. 

@. Well, you heard, after you heard that the deputy and the 
superintendent were at loggerheads, that Dr. Newell was stand- 
ing in with Mr. Upton, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

@. That was the talk down at the island, wasn’t it? 

A. Well, ves, sir. There was most everything talked there. 

Q. Oh, yes, I guess so. Now, you heard that Dr. Newell, as 
a commissioner, was disposed to discharge Mr. Gerrish and put 
Mr. Upton in, didn’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Did you never hear that? 

SLom INO ASIL. 

(). You had heard that Dr. Newell told Mr. Upton to disregard 
the superintendent’s orders, didn’t you? 

A. No sir; never heard that. 

@. Well, you had heard that there was insubordination, and 
that the Commissioners, Dr. Newell, at least, had something to do 
with it? 

A. J heard that there was some disagreement on the Commis- 
sion, as well as in the institution. 

@. Yes, sir. Now, when you talked, Mr. Fulton, about the 
House of Reformation and the Truant School being hard places, you 
meant that the boys who were sent there were bad boys? 

A. Certainly. 

(). And you had supposed that they were sent there in the hope 
that that place might better them? 

A. Certainly. 

@. And when you said that it was not altogether a good place, 
it was because of the badness of the boys, wasn’t it? 

A. Nothing else. 

@. That is the reason why it is not a place to send down a 
good boy to have him improved in morals and other respects? 
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As Yes) Sir: 

(). It is because of the bad boys who are sent there also? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Anda boy who wasn’t very bad might learn bad. things 
from other bad boys? Now, Mr. Fulton, what do you say, — so 
long as the boys are sent down there, the bad ones, don’t you 
think that your results are as good as can be expected ? 

A. Well, we are getting the best results we can. 

@. That is it, exactly, and if they are the best results you can 
get they are the best you can reasonably expect, aren’t they? 

A. I hope so. 

@. Well, itis your opinion, is it not, that it is as efficient as it 
can reasonably be with the bad class of boys you have to deal 
with? 

A. I don’t know how to improve it. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Don’t you think it would be improved 
if you had a night watchman in that sleeping-room ? 

A. I don’t think it would be much use. 

@. You don’t? Did the deputy superintendent do his duty 
that day of the riot? 

I don’t know. 

Did the superintendent do his duty? 

The superintendent wasn’t there. 

I mean the February riot of 1892? 

Well, I suppose so. 

Well, did he — yes or noP 

He sent for the police. 

And waited for the police, and in the mean time allowed 
the prisoners to take control of the institution ? 

A. No, they didn’t. I don’t think there was any of that going 
on at that time. I think it was all done previous. 

@. How many men did you have in the institution that day 
taking part in the riot — prisoners ? 

A. Oh, I guess 200. 

@. And what were they, generally, broken down men? 

A: INO; %8ir. 

@. Were not? 

A. No, sir. 

@.* Young, active men? 

A, They were able-bodied men, ones 

Q. Well, what were they that day? 

A. What were they that day? 

OVWRY es: 

A. Able-bodied men, as a whole. 

(. And how many men were dismissed at the time the Mayor 
investigated the institutions — about how many officers were dis- 
missed ? 

A. Oh, seven or eight, I think. 

@. Sothat if you had forty officers, admitting that these seven 
or eight men wouldn’t do their duty if called upon, you had _ thirty 
odd men. Now, in your judgment, could those thirty men control 
the prisoners, had they acted ? 
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A. Well, they ought to. 

@. Now, I just want toask you one more question, Mr. Fulton. 
Did I understand you to say that you never heard of officers down 
there soliciting young boys to do indecent things — that you 
never have heard that while you have been in the institution ? 

A. I don’t think I have. 

(. Well, don’t think — did you — yes or no? 

A. Well, there was some kind of a scrape there one time that I 
couldn’t define? 

Q. Well, what was that? 

A. ‘There was an officer accused of something there. 

Q. What officer? 

A. It was Mr. Goodell. 

Q. What was he accused of ? 

A. I can’t give you the details of it at all? 

Q. Is he there now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Well, outside of the details, what was the charge? 

“1. Well, it was something of that kind. I can’t tell you. 

(). Who was the boy? 

A. Can’t tell you. 

(). Which year was it? 

A. I wasn’t in that department at that time. I was in the 
ouse of Reformation. 

Q. Well, this was in the Truant School ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. What year was it? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell exactly. 

@. Now, you say you were in the Reformation School? 

is 1.8 {Sirs 

Now, taking the years you were in the Reformation School, 
what year must this have occurred in the Truant School? 

A. 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892—probably 1890 and 1891, 
somewhere along there. 

(). Do you know what time of the year it was? 

A. No, sir; don’t remember. 

@. Was there an investigation by the superintendent held 
over it? 

I think there was. 

And he would be familiar with it? 

I think so. 

Is the boy there now? 

I don’t know, sir. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Well, you heard that certain Caius 
of a ‘similar character were made against Mr. Morrill, didn’t you? 

Mr. Rirey — Oh, that is not pertinent. 

The Wrirness. —I don’t remember anything of the kind. 

Mr. Procror — Why isn’t it pertinent? Morrill was an ofticer 
there. 

Mr. Ritry — On the contrary, good ‘‘ morals ”’ seem to be far 
away from that institution. 

Mr. Procror — Well, bad Morrill is now, too, among others. 


H 
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@. Did you never hear that Officer Morrill was charged with 
indecency with respect to a prisoner or boy in the House of Refor- 
mation? 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember ever hearing anything of the 
kind. 

@. Well, you don’t remember that you didn’t hear of it? 

A. I remember that I don’t remember anything about it. 


RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Ritey.) In other words, this officer who is still 
down there, was accused, or rather was caught in bed with one 
of the boys? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Well, that was the accusation, wasn’t it? 

A. Not that I know of. I don’t know what it was. There 
was something about it, and it was investigated, and that is all I 
know about it. 

@. Quite a good deal about it too, wasn’t there? And let us 
see about the institution itself. It is a house of reformation — 
you know what that name implies, don’t you, Mr. Witness ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). You have spoken about hard boys — some of the boys that 
get down there are not older than eleven years. You know that, 
don’t you? 

A. Yes," Sir: 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And they get down there for the most trivial of crimes, 
sometimes for stealing apples — you know that, don’t you? 

A. I guess they steal several times before they get there, 
though. 

(@. They get down there for trivial offences, don’t they ? 

A. Well, they might. 

@. Yes. What would you find particularly hard about a boy 
eleven years old? 

A. Well, we don’t have many of those who go there for those 
trivial offences, I don’t think. 

(. You have some of them, don’t you? 

A. Oh, yes; we have some good boys, I think. 

Q. :Yes. Now, what you have stated to this Committee, if my 
understanding is worth anything, is this, and you listen to the 
question. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. So that I may be right. You have said that if boys who 
are sent down there are pretty ¢ good boys, their detention down 
there is calculated to harm them? 

A. Well, I should think so. 

(). Now, listen to the question and see if I am right— and 
that if, on the other hand, they are pretty bad boys, their deten- 
tion down there may help them a little. Am I right? 

A. It might; yes, sir. 

@. Do you think, if that is all that institution accomplishes, 
that in any civilized land it can be called a House of Reformation ? 
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A. I think it is just as much of a House of Reformation as 
there is in the land. 

@. That may be. Wouldn’t you as a sane person call it « House 
of Destruction? 

A. I think they ought to be classed everywhere. 

@. Yes. Now to another truth. You were asked by Mr. 
Proctor if the results attained were not as great as you expected. 
You didn’t answer that question directly, but I desire to ask you 
this: first, the female attendants in that place are convicts, 
aren’t they? 

A. Well, no female attendants. 

Q. Inthe House of Reformation? 

A, Yegser: 

(). How about the hospital? 

A. The House of Reformation at the present time has no hos- 
pital that I know of. 

@. Who spoke about the present time except yourself? 

A. Well, they had no female assistants in the old House of 
Reforination. 

(). In the hospital ? 

“Al. In the hospital, that I know of — in the House of Reforma- 
tion hospital. 

(. Who served the boys who were taken to the hospital ? 

A. Vhey would have a boy and an officer. 

. You mean to say that when boys from the House of Refor- 
mation were sent to the hospital they weren’t served by women? 

A. You are laboring under a disadvantage. 

@. Under many with you. Weren’t they served by women? 

A. You are referring, I think, to the House of Industry. That 
I don’t know anything about. 

(). Boys who belonged to the House of Reformation, in the 
Truant School, were at times sent to the hospital, weren’t they ? 

A. At the House of Reformation and also they were sent at 
times to the House of Industry, but at the House of Reformation 
there were never any female attendants there. 

@. Yes, sir. Now, the boys were sent to the hospital at the 
House of Industry were attended by females, were they not? 

A. Not that I know of. I don’t know who attended them. 

@. Don’t you know very well that those females who attended 
them were convicts ? 

A. No, sir; I do not know it. 

@. At the House of Reformation were any of the convicts al- 
lowed to do any work by way of attending the boys? 

A. I don’t think they were. 

Don’t you know ? 

Only cut their hair. 

Anything else? 

Don’t remember of anything else. 

Well, didn’t it strike you, as a full-grown man, that even 
aie cutting hair that was throwing children of tender years into 
contact with old and perhaps hardened criminals ? 

A. Well, they never were allowed to talk with them. 
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@. Don’t you think that one way of producing a little better, 
some better results, would be to kcep the criminals out of that in- 
stitution, the adult criminals, and thus prevent them from coming 
in contact with the boys? 

A. Well, that feature couldn’t be very well avoided, I don’t 
think. | 

@. Why not? Isn’t our government strong enough, in your 
judgement, to hire people to do that work? 

A. QOh, yes. 

@. Well, vou see that it could be avoided, don’t you? 

A. Oh, yes. 

@. Yes, sir. And you spoke about the boys having a chance 
to get a good education. Who was to give them a good educa- 
tion? 

A. I didn’t speak of a good education —I said better than they 
would get elsewhere. 

@. Who was to give them that better education ? 

A. Down there? 

OnY Gs, ssf. 

A. The teachers. 

@. You mean yourself and those who occupy such positions ? 

A. One of them; yes, sir. 

@. Such as your own? 

‘Aer eS asi rs 

@. Well, you wouldn’t set yourself up as much of a teacher, 
would you, at $500 a year? 

A. Well, I guess I am qualified for all that is required. 

@. You think so— what grammar did you recommend for those 
boys? 

Ald. Presno.— Mr. Riley, I will ask you if you are going to 
make this examination of any great length? 

Mr. Ritry. — Yes, sir. 

Ald. Presno.— Then I think it had better be continued at 
another hearing. 


Adjourned at 6.07 o’clock P.M., on motion of Ald. Presho, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH HEARING. 


Tuespay, August 14, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hall- 
stram presiding. Absent: Aldermen Barry, Dever, and Hall. 


Frank P. Furton. — Recalled. 
Redirect Examination. — Continued. 


@. (By Mr. River.) The ages of the boys sent to the House 
of Reformation and Truant School range from eleven to eighteen, 
I understand. Am I right? 

A. I think you have got it high. 

@. Well, will you give us the extremes? 

A. I should say about from eight to sixteen. 

Q. From eight to sixteen, you say? 

A. Well, about that, I should think. 

(. Now, you have said that in the case of a fairly good boy 
sent there his detention would make him worse rather than better. 
What brings about that result? 

A. Association with worse boys. 

(). You keep all the boys, then, in the same school-room, do 

ou? 
A. Each department is divided into two rooms. 

@. For instance, you had charge of one room, and in that room 
you probably had some thirty or more boys? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you had them of various sorts and ages? 

Aw VPSy Sirs 

(@. Some of the boys when sent down there are of very tender 
years and good boys — that is true, isn’t it? 

A. Well, it might be that they were of good morals, and per- 
haps they wouldn’t be. 

Q. What is that? 

A. It might be that they were of good morals, and it might 
not be. 

Q. No; you misunderstood me — I said ‘** good boys.” Some 
of the boys in your room, I say, were of tender years and good 
boys. That is so, isn’t it? 

A. We don’t think we get very many good boys, unless there 
is a mistake somewhere. 

Q. I holdin my hand your testimony, as far as you have given 
it, and you have repeatedly sworn that you had some good boys 
down there? 

A. Well, some better than others; ves, sir. 
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Mr. Proctor. — I would like to have you point out those 
places, if you have observed then, Brother Riley. 
Mr. Ritey. — Your eyes are as good as mine, I hope. 


Mr. Procror. — My eyes are all right. You will have some 
trouble, I guess, with your eyes in finding those places. 
Mr. Ritey. — I don’t think so. You drew some of them out. 


@. Nows we will take the — to use your phrase — boys better 
than others. You have had in your room boys ranging from eight 
to twelve and thirteen years, haven’t you? 

iA - Yes, sir: 

Q. You wouldn’t deem a boy eight years of age, if I might use 
the parlance of the street, a very hard ticket, would you? 

A. Well, I think we have had some that might be called hard 
tickets, even at that age. I think we have had some very good 
boys, and that we have got them now. 

Q. Now, the danger to the good boys, you say, came from their 
contact with the bad bovs? 

A. Yes, sir; that is my judgment. 

@. Yes. Why should that have been down there — why is it 
now? 

A. The same there as in all other places. We cannot help 
their associating together. 

Why not? 

Well I don’t know how. 

Cannot they be classified ? 

I don’t know how we can do it there. 

Cannot they be kept apart—those who are better from 
e who are not so good? 

Possibly it might be done. 

Have you ever tried to do that? 

No, sir. 

Why not? 

A. Never had any instructions to. 

Well, you are an adult and full grown man, and you have 
‘sworn that you have served for some years as a teacher, teaching 
the young idea how to shoot, — how to develop? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did it ever strike you as a Christian man and a teacher that 
you were doing a very great wrong in allowing those boys to be 
kept together, the good and the bad? 

A. Well, that wasn’t my business. 

Ald. Ler. — They do that in the public schools — cannot sepa- 
‘rate them there. 

Mr. Ritey. — I know what they do there. 

Ald. Forrter. — They weren’t separated when you were there, 
and you were better than the rest of them. 

Mr. Ritey. —I know what they do in the public schools. If 
you want to attack the public schools you won’t get me to join 
you — not now. 

Ald. Lrer.— Well, I am willing to talk with you on the question 
of classification ; however, they do not classify them because it is 
an impossibility. 
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Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Do you think, Mr. witness, that in an 
institution kept by the city of Boston, where there are only, upon 
an average, during the year from sixty to seventy boys, that it is, 
to use the words of an Alderman, an impossibility, to classify 
them? Do you think that? 

Ald. Ler. — What are you talking from now — the educational 
or the moral standpoint? 

Mr. ‘ 

Ald. Ler. — Well, separate them and ask him the question. 

The Witness. — I don’t think it would be impossible. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) — Don’t you know, as a rational being, 
that it could be very easily and readily done? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

@. Now, you have said that you kept liquor frequently in your 
room ? 


A. I have had it there, yes, sir. 

@. Well, you used the word ‘¢ frequently ?”’ 

A. Possibly. 

@. Not possibly, but actually. 

A. Very well. 

@. And you said you kept it for medical purposes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And for internal use? 

A. Yes, sir. : 

@. What has your disease been, that you needed it in your 


room right along ? 

A. Perhaps T did not need it. 

Q. You knew, of course, that it was against the law, as well 
as against good conduct and good morals, for an officer in your 
position to have intoxicating liquor there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Frequently and for ordinary use? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Why, you seem to have used intoxicating liquor as a 
beverage? 


A. No, sir. 

@. Don’t you call drinking it making it a beverage? 

A. 1 didn’t say I drank it. 

@. Well, how did you get it into your body without drinking 
it? 

A. I took it for medical purposes. 

@. Yes, but how did you get it down? 

A. Well, in the ordinary way. 

@. Yes— through the throat? 

A. The same as you would take any medicine. 

@. But what is your disease, that you require such: medicine 


frequently ? 

A. Perhaps I wasn’t physician enough to know what the disease 
was. 

@. Well, that seems to be a somewhat ordinary and common 
disease, I am afraid. 

Ald. Lez. — At the island? 
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Mr. Rirey. — It certainly populated the island. 

@. Now, you spoke about a case of drunkenness that you had 
seen at the island on the part of one of the officers, and you said 
it was Officer Ward? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, I may be mistaken. 

Mr. Procror. — He said Officer Howard, I think. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, I find here that you used this ex- 
pression, in reply to a question: ** Well, sir, Ward is a man that 
I never thought but very little of.” You remember that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. That is the way it is printed, and that is the way the 
stenographer gave it to us? 

A. I knew but very little of him? 

Q. Well, it is printed ‘* I never thought but very littleof.” You 
think that is wrong? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that your answer was ** That I knew but very little 
of?” 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, that being the case, of course, if that is a mistake I 
will not trouble you any more about it. You spoke about the 
condition of Kenney, and Mr. Proctor asked you where the 
wounds and marks were, and you described them. Now, those 
wounds and marks reached along the back and up the shoulder, 
did they not? 

A. I referred to marks across the hips. 

Mr. Procror. — Page 1619, Brother Riley. 

The Wirness. — I don’t think I examined the boy above his 
hips. I don’t remember of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Didn’t the wounds and bruises —I will 
broaden my question now — run from the lower part of the thighs 
to the shoulder-blades ? 

They might have. 

Didn’t you say so? 

I don’t think I did; no, sir. 

To any of the officers down there? 

I only remember of looking at the boy’s hips. 

Do you now, under oath, swear that the wounds and bruises 
did not run up the back ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

@. And along the back of the thighs? 

«l. I do not. 

@. Of course, assuming that the wounds and bruises were on 
the back, you would admit, as an officer, that that would be the 
wrong place to inflict punishment, wouldn’t you? 

A. Those that I saw were in places proper enough. 

@. You didn’t understand my question, did you? 

A. Perhaps not. What was it, please? 

@. If the wounds were on the back and running up to. the 
shoulders, you would admit that that would not be a proper place 
to inflict punishment? You would? 
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Fees; sir. 

@. That is, it would be an improper place to inflict punish- 
ment? 

A. I should say so; yes, sir. 

@. You were asked, in reference to the punishment of boys, 
not for any offence which they had committed, but simply because 
they were sent down there a second time. Do you remember 
communicating that information to an officer named Daniels? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether Daniels told the superintendent or 
not? 

al. I donot. I don’t think he did. 

@. Well, I didn’t ask you what you thougbt in that respect. It 
was a matter of common knowledge at the island, was it, that 
the boys were punished merely because they came there a second 
time? 

A. I don’t think it was common, only amongst the officers of 
that department. 

@. Yes,and you really think that all the officers of that depart- 
ment combined, perhaps conspired, to keep that information away 
from the superintendent? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. There wasn’t any effort made to keep it away from him, 
now, was there? 

A. Not that I know of. I thought he ought to know it. 

Q. You thought he ought to know it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

And, so far as it was in your power, you meant that he 
should know it, didn’t you? 

A. Well, either him or some one else. 

Q. Yes —and that was fe oe the reason why you told it to 
Daniels was it? 

A. I don’t know that I told it to Daniels. I think he knew it 
before I dic 

Q. Now, Mr. Proctor examined you in regard to one of the 
riots, when the superintendent left the island and came up town. 
You remember that, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was the superintendent there at the time the riot began? 

A. I think so. 

@. And your testimony is that he left the riot and came to 
town — left the riot unsuppressed ? 

A. Well, I think the men were in the yard on a strike when he 
went away. 

@. Yes. In other words, the point [am making now is this 
— whether he knew that the riot was going on at the time he 
left? 

A. J did not see him go. 

Q. I didn’t say you did, but whether he knew that the riot was 
going on, or whether it was probable that any officer could have 
been down there at that time and not know anything about the 
riot? 
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A. Well, I don’t think there was any one on the island but 
what knew it. 

@. Do you know of an instance when the guard was off duty at 
Shirley Gut? 

A. I heard of such an instance. 

@. Well, haven’t you had actual knowledge? 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me, Brother Riley, but you put that in 
in direct examination : ‘ 

‘¢ @. Isn’t there generally a guard at Shirley Gut? 

‘CNA ton Vier s since! 

‘¢@. Have you known of any instance when that guard was 
taken away? 

‘© A. Only by hearsay. 

‘©. What is the purpose of keeping a guard there? 

‘¢ A. To see that no prisoners escape, I suppose.” 

I had assumed that, having gone into it once, that would dis- 
pose of it. 

Mr. RitEy — Well, not quite. 

@. Do you remember the day of the murder down there ? 

A. I remember the day —I don’t remember the date ; no. 

Q@. No, I don’t ask you, but you remember the incident? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, on that day didn’t you, in company with another ofii- 
cer, come down to Shirley Gut? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About noon time? 

A. About one o’clock. 

@. And will you tell the committee whether you found a guard 
there on duty? 
There was an officer there on duty. 
What was he doing at the time? 
Getting shaved. ° 
Where was he? 
In the guard-house. 
Yes — who was shaving him? 
A prisoner. 
And was there anybody else there? 
Not in the guard-house. 
Well. anybody on duty while he was beiug shaved? 
No, sir. 
Now, at that time, and taking into consideration the posi- 
tion. in which you saw the guard, could he probably have seen any- 
body who was attempting to escape? 

A.. I don’t think he could. 

@. So that, for that time, at least, Shirley Gut was left un- 
guarded, wasn’t it— substantially so? 

A. I don’t think it was thoroughly guarded. 

@. Now, that was the day of the murder, wasn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir, 
How long did the shaving take? 
T don’t know, sir. 
How long were you there? 
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A. I stopped there perhaps two minutes, and went along. 

@. Who was the man who was on guard there? What was his 
name? 

Officer Wells: 

Now, mentally and otherwise, is he all right? 
Well, I don’t know but what he is. 

You don’t know that he is? 

I don’t know but he is. 

Haven’t you said that at times he had crazy spells? 
No, sir. 

Haven’t you said anything about that? 

He has bad spells, but I don’t know what they are. 
And haven’t you said that he was clearly not a fit man to 
be on n guard there ? 

A. Well, he has had bad spells, when he wouldn’t be a fit man 
to be there. | 

@. So that there have been times when one might easily escape, 
get through that passage, without detection? 

I think so; yes, sir. 
Who put him on guard there? 
Who put Captain Wells there? 
Yes — who assigned him? 
The superintendent, I suppose. 
Do you know whether he had any knowledge of the incident 
have spoken of ? 
I don’t think he did. 
Or of the crazy spells, bad spells? 
I think he must have heard that he had bad spells. 
Is there an officer at the island named Doyle? 
There is an instructor there by that name. 
Yes, in the — 
Stone-shed. 
In the stone-shed. He gets $80 a month, doesn’t he? 
Well, I guess so. 
Where does he belong? 
Chelsea, I believe. 
That is, he is a citizen of Chelsea? 
I think so. 
Was it not, has it not been the practice during the past two 
iree years, to employ only citizens of Boston down there? 

A, Well, I heard such talk at one time, I think. 

(. Now, do you know of an instance where the superintendent 
and Dr. Roche took the guard from Shirley Gut in order to be 
driven to the depot? 

A. That was the instance that I co of, that you referred to 
a short time ago. 

Q. During which drive the gut was left unguarded ? 

A. So I heard yes; sir. 

@. You said that you took part in the stringing up of men 
after the riot, and that you kept them strung up until they prom- 
ised to behave better, did you not? 

A. I think so. 
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@. Yes. You also said that some of them you punished by 
stringing up for some previous offences? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t say so. 

@. Well, I think it was Mr. Proctor who put this question to 
you: ‘* Perhaps I don’t make myself clear. I say, if any one of 
the prisoners whom you had begun to string up had promised 
obedience during the operation that would have ended the opera- 
tion so far as he was concerned, would it not?” 

And you answered : 

‘+ Well, I might use it as a punishment for some previous con- 
duct a little mite.” 

@. What did you mean by that? 

A. Well, possibly I might. I don’t think I did mig aed 
because I had nothing to do with the men. 

@. Well, why did you make that answer? 

A. Well, I might have had the occasion. I don’t think I had 
the occasion. 

@. Now, do you mean to say that if those men, or any of 
them, who were strung up had promised before the stringing up to 
behave themselves, do you mean to say they wouldn’t have been 
strung up at all? 

A. Well, as far as I was concerned, some of them we wouldn’t 
have let them off, I don’t think. 

@. Did you ever stop to inquire what authority you or anybody 
else had to inflict that sort of punishment upon human beings? 

A. I considered it none of my business. I thought they 
deserved it, and that was sufficient. 

Q@. Well, you did it because the superintendent told you to do 
it. Is that it? 

A. I was acting under orders; yes, sir. 

(). Suppose the superintendent had told you to take an axe and 
strike one of the men, wou!d you have done that? 

A. Probably I should not. 

@. Well, my question is this: Did you ever stop to consider 
whether that sort of punishment was proper or legal? 

A. I thought it was proper ; I don’t know whether it was legal. 

@. You really thought it was proper to keep men strung up 
that way until they fainted? 

A. Well, I guess some of them deserved it. 

@. Did you think it was proper? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you were asked in regard to some women fighting. 
Do you remember one morning hearing two women fighting under 
your window, and starting out to find out what it was about? 

Mr. Proctor. — What is that page, Brother Riley ? 

Mr. Rirey. — That is 1626. You won’t find the substance of 
my question there, however. 

@. Do you remember that incident? 

A. Not exactly; no, sir. 

@. And do you remember seeing Officer Leighton taking a 
woman to the prison? 

A. I remember hearing the fight, but it wasn’t under my 
window. 
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Q. Well, did you hear the noise? 

A. I heard a fight once; yes, sir. 

@. Yes— between two women? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And were those the women that Leighton took to prison? 

A. IJ think I saw him going down with one or two 

@. So that that fight was “really not hearsay —it was some- 
thing that in substance came under your observation? ‘That is so, 
isn’t it? 

A. Well, I didn’t see the fight. 

@. No, but you heard the noise? 

AS Yeu ssies 

Q. Now, you said that either that or some other similar trouble 


was in reference to an officer named Averill, didn’t you? 


A. 
Q. 


Yes, sir; I heard so. 
And will you tell the Committee whether there was an in- 


vestigation into that? 


SohoROh 


Might have been. 

Oh, of course, many a thing might have been. 

I knew of none. 

Officer Averill is still at the island ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you see this officer, this same officer, indulge in any 


t of familiarity with any of the women down there? 


ou, Not recently, I have not. 
@. Well, perhaps we may have to go back to ancient history — 
did you? 
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Yes, sir; I have. 

What did you see him do? 

I saw him have his arm around a prison woman. 
Both arms? 

1 think so. 

One of the prisoners? 

Yes, sir. 

A woman? 

Yes, sir; I suppose it was. 
Under what circumstances? 

Well, that was the circumstances. 
Well, I mean where was it and at what time? 
It was early in the forenoon. 
Where? 

In what is called the dry-room. 
Called what? 

Called the dry-room. 

Anybody else there ? 

No, sir. 

Was she young or old? 

Well, neither one, I should say. 
Did you protest? 

I didn’t see any. 

Did you protest, I say? 

Sir? 
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@. Did you interfere? 

A, Excuse me —I thought you asked me if he protested. No, 
sir; I did not. 

@. Well, I won’t ask youif he protested. You did not inter- 
fere? 
No, sir. 
You thought that was somewhat indecent, now, didn’t you? 
Well, I thought my presence would be sufficient to break it 


Dob 


up. 

Well, it did break it up? 

I think it did. 

And you have spoken about a quarrel between two female 
convicts, there, and said that that quarrel between the women was 
caused by the jealousy of one in regard to Mr. Averill? 

A. I said I heard so. 

@. And you say that, so far as you know, the superintendent 
has not investigated his conduct down there? 

A. Well, I don’t know as he has or but he has. 

@. You were asked a question in regard to Officer Morrill. 
Mr. Proctor asked the question in regard to his conduct down 
there? How long have you known "Mr. Morrill — about bow 
long? 

A. Since about 1889. 

@. Have you ever heard anything against him? 

JAE INO, SITs 

- Q. You were asked if somebody down at the island didn’t tell 
you just before the riot of two years ago, the great riot, that the 
superintendent was to be removed, as Dr. Newell was against him. 
You remember that question of Mr. Proctor’s, don’t you? 

A. I don’t think Ido. I might have been asked it. 

‘© @. Well, you heard after you heard that the deputy and the 
superintendent were at loggerheads, that Dr. Newell was standing 
in with Mr. Upton, didn’t you? 

‘“* A. Yes, I think so. 

‘*@. That was the talk down at the island, wasn’t it? 

‘¢ Well, yes, sir. There was most everything talked there. 

‘©. Oh, yes, I guess so. Now, you heard that Dr. Newell, 
as a Comnnissioner, was disposed to discharge Mr. Gerrish and put 
Mr. Upton in, didn’t you?” 

You said : 

LoNOwsiEe 

That is what [refer to. Now, weren’t you told by the chaplain, 
nearly a month before the time referred to, that Dr. Newell was to 
be removed ? 

I don’t remember of it. 

Do you remember anything pertaining to that? 

I know there was lots of talk, but I don’t remember that. 
What did you teach the boys down there in your school? 
Reading, spelling, writing, geography, history. 

And about how many hours a day do you give them? 
Four or five — always four and sometimes | more. 

What grammar do you use? 
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Sometimes we use one and sometimes another. 
Yes, but what ones do you use? Do you use any? 
I don't in my room ; no, sir. 

You don’t use any grammar? 

Not in my room — second class — no, sir. 


hORO 


Recross Examination. 


@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Why is that, Mr. Fulton? 

A. Because I have the second division. ‘ 

@. Well, that doesn’t convey any information to me — the fact 
that you have the second division. ‘There is no reason in my 
mind as yet why you shouldn’t use a grammar ? 

A. The boys are not advanced far enough. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) How many sessions of school do you have 
a day — two? 

4. Yes, sir. 

@. What are the hours? 

A. From nine until quarter past eleven, forenoons; from two 
to four in the afternoon. 

Q@. (By Mr. Procror.) Something was said about Mr. Doyle’s 
living in Chelsea — do you know how long Mr. Doyle has been an 
officer of the institution down there ? 

A. No, sir, I do not—a long time, I think. 

@. Well, you have heard that he had been there twenty-five 
years, have you not? ‘ 

A. I don’t know that I remember how long. I knew he had 
been there a long time — that is all I could tell. 

@. Something has been said about the guard-house. Where 
was the guard-house? 

A. What one do you refer to. please? 

@. How many guard-houses have been talked about this after- 
noon, Mr. Fulton? 

Not but one. 

Which one was that? 

One at Shirley Gut. 

Well, that is the one I am talking about? 
Very well. 

It is down near the gut, is it? 

Yes, sir. 

How far from the water? 

At high tide perhaps twenty feet. 

Well, how large a house is it? 

Nearly round, perhaps six feet in diameter. 
Any windows in it? 

Clear around it. 

All windows? 

With the exception of the post. 

How long was this officer in there at the time you saw him 
being shaved ? 

aA. I couldn’t tell you, sir. 

(). What is the guard-house for? 
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A. For the officer to stay in there when he doesn’t want to stay 
outdoors, I suppose. 

@. That is what it was put there for, isn’t it? 

AG Yessir: 

@. If you had seen the officer sitting in the guard-house, should 
you have regarded that as of any particular importance ? 

A. No, sir ; he had a right to be inside. or out, I suppose. 

Q. That was a perfectly proper place for him, wasn’t it — to 
be inside? 

Yes, sir; I should say so. 

He was in full view then of the land and the water. 

Well, he wasn’t when I saw him. 

Well, if he was simply in the guard-house he would be? 
Yes, sir. 

Then the only thing that you complained of was that he was 
being shaved? 

Heel beg your pardon —I don’t think I complained. 

Q. Well. you have testified to it as being something which an 
officer ought not to do? 

A. I didn’t say So. 

Q. I know you didn’t say so. 

A. He might have had permission from the superintendent to 
do that, for aught I know. 

@. ‘lo whom did you give that information, Mr. Fulton? 

A. Gave it to you, here. 

@. No, you didn’t — I beg pardon. You didn’t give me the 
information. You gave it to some other person — Brother Riley 
asked you about it. 

A. I beg your pardon. 

@. What —the man being shaved in the guard-house? Did 
you give me the information about that? 

You and your colleague here. 

Who is my colleague here? 

Well, your opponent, then. 

Well, do you mean colleague by opponent? 

No. sir. 

Well, will you be good enough now to answer the question 
I asked you? 

A, What was it, please ? 

Q. To whom did you give the information with fespeet to the 
man’s being shaved in the guard-house? 

A. I don’t know that I have given it to anyone. I heard of it, 
and I might have spoken of it. I don’t remember it, however. 

Q. Well, you couldn’t say you hadn’t spoken of it? 

A: ONG, I don’t believe I would. 

@ ‘To whom did you speak of it? 

A. I don’t remember as I have spoken of it. 

@. Well, you remember the time that you testified here before? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q 
A 
Q 
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To whom have you spoken about it since? 
I don’t know as it has been mentioned, 
I don’t. I have asked you. 


Fel 
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I tell you I don’t. 
Well, have you had any conversation with any person with 


respect to your testimony since that day? 


“A. 
Q. 


A. 
Q. 
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No, sir. 

You had before that day ? 

No, sir. 

Mr. Morrill? 

I have met Mr. Mor rill. 

Where? 

Well, I have met him on the street. 
Anywhere else? 

I think I saw him at his office once. 
When? 


. I can’t tell you. 


Anywhere else? 


. Not that I know of. 


. (By Ald. Lee.) Weren’t you with Mr. Morrill the night of 


18, after the last hearing closed here? 


Yes, sir. 

(By Mr. Procror.) Where? 

Well, I can’t tell you where. 

Well, you don’t remember that, but you remember the fact 


that you were with Morrill? 


vale 


I went out with him; yes, sir. We didn’t go to any parti- 


cular place. 
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. Where did you go? 
- I can’t tell you. 


(By Ald. Lez.) Weren’t you on Boylston street with him? 


. I think we went down Boylston street. 


Go into a eafé there? 


. Went into a café somewheres —I can’t tell you where it 


Wasn’t it on Boylston street ? 


. Lean’t tell. 


(By Mr. Proctor.) What café was it? 

1 can’t tell you. I think it was on Tremont street. 

Well, you went directly from here with Mr. Morrill? 

From the street. I think I met him ont here on the street. 
Then you didn’t go out of the building with him? 

I don’t think I did. 

Which of you went out first? 

I can’t tell you. 

Did you find Morrill in the street or did he come out and 


find you. 


A. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


I think I met him out here near School street. 

Well, was he waiting for you? 

No, sir; not that I know of. 

Well, was he standing on School street? 

Well, I don’t remember the circumstances. I know I saw 


him and we went out a piece. 


@. You mean you don’t. remember whether he was standing or 
walking ? 
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A. No, I do not. 

@. Did you overtake him? 

A. I think we met out here near School street, but I wouldn't 
swear we cid. 

@. Did you overtake him when he was walking somewhere ? 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 

@. Do you remember whether you did or not? 

A. No, sir; I might have met him at the front door here — I 
don’t remember. 

@. You might have met him in Shirley Gut. I want you to 
answer the question? 

A. I don’t remember where I met him. 

Well, was that by any previous appointment with him? 
No, sir. 

It was a chance meeting. 

Yes, sir. 

As far as you were concerned ? 

Yes. sir. 

Don’t answer the question until I get through? 

I don’t think I will. 

At whose suggestion did you go about the city with him — 
‘s or his? 

No more the one than the other, I guess. 

Well, then, it was at your suggestion? 

A part of it was. 

Which part of it? 

I think I suggested going and taking a ride out on the car 
and getting cooled off. 

Did you? 

Yes, sir. 

Where did you go? 

I can’t tell you— out Dorchester way, I think. 

Do you know where you took the car? 

L think I took the car at the corner of Boylston street. 
Then you had walked up to Boylston street from here? 
Yes, sir. 

Ald. Ler. — Boylston and Tremont? 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Boylston and Tremont? 

A. Boylston and Tremont, I think. 

@. Who suggested that you walk up Tremont street to 
Boylston ? 

A. Well, I don’t know as any one did. It was compulsory. 

Q. What? 

A. Either got to walk or ride. 

@. Well, it wasn’t necessary for you to go up Tremont street, 
was it? I am trying to get at how you happened to go up Tremont 
street at all with Mr. Morrill? 

A. Well, it was all accidental. 

@ Did you have any conversation with him? 

A. Nothing of any account, that I remember of. 

@. Well, pardon me, I don’t ask you whether it was of any 
account. I assume it wasn’t for most purposes. 
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A. 
Q. 
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I don’t remember anything in particular; no, sir. 
Well, did you have your supper before you went to ride on 


the open ear, or not? 


AS 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


Had a lunch before. 

Where did you have your lunch? 

I told ,ou I think it was on Tremont street. 

You told us that it was on Boylston street a little while ago. 
I beg your pardon. 


Mr. Ritey. — That was your suggestion. 


@. (By Mr. Procror ) Where on Tremont street? 

A. J cannot tell you where it was. 

@. Well, at whose suggestion was it that you went and got 
lunch? 


yo 
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I think that was Mr. Morrill’s. 

Who paid for the lunch? 

Mr. Morrill did. 

During the meal was anything said about the hearing ? 

I don’t think there was. 

Nothing whatever ? 

I don’t remember of anything. 

Well, don’t you remember that Mr. Morrill was jogging 


r memory about the things which you had forgotten ? 


No, sir. 

Nothing of that sort took place? 

No, sir. 

You are positive about that? 

I am; yes, sir. 

Then you are positive of what was said, aren’t you? 

No, sir. I am positive there was nothing in regard to the 


stigation. 


Nothing was said about the investigation ? 

No, sir — of importance. 

Well, was anything said about the investigation ? 

I don’t remember anything. 

Do you say there wasn’t? 

I say if there had been anything of that kind I should have 


remembered it, I think. 


Q. 


I ask you now, whether at the meal for which Mr. Morrill 


paid anything was said about the investigation? 
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I don’t think there was. 

Do you say there wasn’t? 

I say I don’t think there was. 

Pardon me — answer the question. 

Well, that is all I can answer it, Mr. Riley. 

Pardon me — my name isn’t Riley? 

Excuse me — Mr. Proctor. 

You saved my life. You are not able to say whether any- 


thing was said about the investigation or not? 


A, 


Q. 
A, 


Q. 


I am simply able to say that I don’t think there was. 
But you will not swear there wasn’t? 

No, sir; I will not. 

What time did you leave Mr. Morrill that evening ? 
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Aaron, ah guess quarter of eight, perhaps, when we came 
back. 

@. Well, you were with him from the time you left here until 
quarter of eight? 

A. Well, it might have been. 

@. Was anything said about the hearing during the conversa- 
tion ? 

A. I don’t remember anything; no, sir. 

Ald. Lez. — What time did the hearing adjourn? 

Mr. Proctor. — 6.07. 
And nothing was said about the hearing at all? 
Not that I remember of. 
That, of course, gives me no information at all? 
I am sorry. 
Do you remember that there was nothing said about your 
testimony or his? 

A. No, I do not. , 

@. No. You wouldn’t be able to swear to that, would you? 
Did you say anything about your testimony? 

A. Not that I know of, unless I might have said I was glad to 
get out of here. 

@. Well, we would all agree to that, perhaps; but do you say 
there was nothing else than that said about it? 

aA. I don’t think there was. 

@. Will you swear there wasn’t? 

A. No, sir; I will not. I swear there was nothing of any con- 
sequence, or I would have remembered it. 

@. Where else did you go except to the café and to have a ride 
on the electric car? 
Nowhere. 
You don’t know where you went on the electric car? 
Went out Dorchester way somewhere. 
How do you happen to know that? 
I think it was a Dorchester car. 
How far did you go? 
I don’t know. 
How did you come back ? 
Got off and took another car and rode back again. 
Where did you leave Mr. Morrill? 
I think they got off at Boylston street, or somewhere. 
Who got off at Boylston street? 
Morrill. 
Who else? 
His wife. 
You went with Mr. and Mrs. Morrill? 
Yes, sir. 
Yes; where did you get off the car? 
Scollay square, I tbink, or the Tremont House —I don’t 
remember. 
' Q@. Well, when had you last eaten with Mr. Morrill previous to 
that? 

A. I don’t know. 
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Or ridden in an electric car? 

I don’t know. 

Or talked with him? 

I don’t know. I don’t remember when I saw him last. 

Do you remember meeting him previous to the time you 


have testified to in Boston any Ww here? 


ps 


Q): 
A. 


Q. 


I think I met him on Court street one day some time ago. 
Did you go anywhere with him then? 

No, sir. 

Did you have any talk with him about the matters in this 


investigation at that time? 


4, 
Q. 


No, sir. 
Did you never meet him anywhere else in Boston after this 


investigation had begun? 


= 
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I think I saw him at his office once. 

In Boylston street ? 

Yes, sir. 

When was that? 

Can’t tell you. 

Do you remember the month? 

No, sir. 

How did you happen to go there? 

Well, I accidentally went in there. 

Didn’t you get a letter from him asking you to call? 

No, sir. 

Didn’t you get word from him asking you to call. 

No, sir. 

It was a pure accident? 

Yes, sir. 

How many times have you been to his office by accident? 
I don’t think I have ever been there more than three times 


since he went there. 


q). 
A 


bine 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 


Were the other two times by accident? 
Yes, I think so. I never had any particular business with 


Well, you have always met Mr. Morrill by accident? 
Yes, sir. 
And you cannot remember whether or not you and he have 


talked about the matters concerned in this investigation or not? 


ae 


Well, it might be mentioned, but nothing of any conse- 


quence. 


Q. 


car? 


A. 


Then it was mentioned when you rode out on the open 


I say it might have been mentioned, but there has nothing 


been said of any consequence that I remember. 


Q. 


Was it mentioned when you rode out on the open car that 


night ? 


BRO PO ph 


I say it might have been. 
Well, don’t you know it was? 
No, sir. 

Do you know it wasn’t? 

I wouldn’t swear it wasn’t. 
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@ Well, don’t you know it was spoken of ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Rirey. — How often are you going to put that question. 

Mr. Procror. —I will ask the question as often as I please, 
Brother Riley, until the Committee stops me. You need have no 
trouble about that. 

Mr. Rirey. — Still, I think you may tire them out if you try. 

Mr. Procror — Well, you have made them pretty tired your- 
self. 

The Witness. — I am all right until supper-time. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) You are? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

Q. Good. 

(). (By Ald. Ler.) The same café. 

A. Well, most any will do me. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Mr. Morrill hasn’t made any arrange- 
ments for you to eat with him again to-night, has he? 

A. No, sir. I wish he would. 

@. You said something about Mr. Wells having bad spells; did 
you ever see them? 

A. No, sir; heard of it. 

@. Then you don’t know of your own knowledge anything 
about it? 

No, sir; heard he did —that is all. 

And you don’t know what sort of bad spells he had? 

No, sir; do not. 

Or how bad he had them? 

I have heard of it two or three times. 

In how many years? 

Well, I think it is all within a year. 

Weil, you couldn’t say, I suppose, that the times you heard 
about it didn’t refer to the same spell could you? 

A. Well, I think I could. 

Q. wens to it? 

A. Well, yes. 

@. You rémember more about that than you do about the talk 
you had with Morrill? 

A. [don’t think Ido. I don’t know anything about that only 
hearsay. 

@. What? 

A. J know nothing about that only hearsay. I heard he was 
taken to the hospital once. 

@. You didn’t see Gerrish and Roche taking the guard away to 
drive them to the station ? 

. No, sir. 

From whom did you hear that? 
. Officer Sweetser told nie. 

. Where is he stationed? 

. Winthrop. 

When did you hear that? 

A few days after it occurred. 
When was that? — 
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I don’t remember the date. 
To whom did you tell that? 
I don’t remember as I have told it to any one. 
Will you say you didn’t? 
No, I will not. 
Will you say you didn’t tell Morrill that? 
Yes, sir. 
You never talked with Morrill about that? 
I don’t think I did. 
Swear you didn’t? 
I swear I don’t think I did. 
- That isn’t what I asked you. I asked you if you would 
testify under oath that you didn’t tell Morrill that ? 
No, I will not. I don’t think it was ever mentioned to him. 
Well, Morrill has been after you asking you to testify, hasn’t 
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he: 


» 
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No, sir. 

Never had anv talk with him at all about it? 

Well, he might have mentioned it. 

Well, he did mention it, did he? 

Not as I remember of. 

Well, if you don’t remember that, do you remember that he 
didn’ t mention it? 

A. I remember that I don’t remember of it. 

@. That is easy. Did anybody ever talk with you about that 
circumstance ? 

A. I don’t remember of anybody in particular. I heard Mr. 
Sweetser — 

Well, did anybody in general? 

I think I have heard it mentioned by more than one. 

Who? 

I heaid it mentioned on the island as a laugh on an officer. 
Yes — well, anywhere else? 

Not that I remember of. 

But more than one, you say? 

Yes, sir. 

More than one on the island? 

Yes, sir. 

That is, while Mr. Morrill was there? 

Oh, that is since he was there. ° 

Well, you never talked with anybody on the face of the 
earth about the substance of the things to which you have testified 
here before you testifled to them? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You never talked with a soul? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, that is another thing. 

The Witness. — I don’t remember of it. 

Mr. Ritey. — He said on the face of the earth. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, I suppose it would be difficult 
to classify those young men in the School of Reformation in the 
buildings that they have at Deer Island, wouldn’t it, with refer- 
ence to their good or bad morals? 
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A. I never gave it much thought. It wasn’t my business. 

@. Well, that doesn’t answer my question at all. Will you 
answer my question? 

A. I suppose it inight have been. I should think it might. 

@. Well, you said it could be done easily. How many rooms 
are there in the building, anyway? 

A. Which building do you refer to? 

@. Well, the building where the House of Reformation is? 

A. There aren’t very many rooms in it. It isn’t where it was a 
year and a half or two years ago. 

@. I don’t care where it is — how many rooms are there i in it? 

A. I don’t know as I could tell you. 

@. Don't know that — how many boys have you got? 

A. Well, lam notin that department. I am not supposed to 
know. | 

@. The truant school — how many rooms are there in the 
_ truant school building ? 

Two school-rooms. 

How many rooms? 

Well, perhaps fifteen. 

There are eight officers’ rooms, aren’t there? 

Yes, sir. 

Two school-rooms ? 

Yes, sir. 

A dormitory? 

Two dormitories. 

A play-room? 

Yes, sir. 

Any other rooms? 

Book-room. 

Well, any others? 

Room where prisoners sleep. 

What do you mean by where prisoners sleep? 

Where the women prisoners sleep that do the work there. 
How many rooms where women prisoners sleep? 

Only one. 

How many boys have you got there? 

Seventy-two to-day. 

How would you separate the seventy-two boys into that 
number of rooms, so as to keep them separate from each other? 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. That is what I thought. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) Mr. Fulton, I understood you to say that 
you were on Boylston street and then went on to Tremont street 
to a café? 

A. Well, I said I thought the café was on Tremont street. 

@. You thought it was on Tremont street? 

A. I wouldn’t tell where it was. I don’t know as I could go 
to it to-day. 

@. You were on Essex street, weren’t you, that night? Didn't 
you come down to Washington street and over on to Essex street 
with Mr. Morrill that night? 
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A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Positive about that? 

ai. Pretty sure. 

@. Now, jog your memory and let us know. You ought to 
have a pretty good memory, if you want to. Didn’t you stand on 
the corner of Essex and Washington streets with Mr. Morrill 
that evening —I mean the 13th of July? 

A. I don’t know but I did. I don’t know but that is where I 
took the car. 

@. You took the car there, you think. Now, while standing 
there wasn’t the gist of your conversation as to the evidence you 
had given here? 

A. Not that I remember of. 

@. You ought to remember. You can remember back a 
month, can’t you, pretty well? 

A. I don’t remember that. 

@. There was something said while you stood there as to the 
testimony you had given here, certain matters relating to it? 

I don’t remember of it. 

Well, you spoke to him about it? 

I don’t remember it. 

You talked it over with him on the corner, did you not? 

It might have been mentioned, but I don’t remember it. 
_ Well, you think you did mention it? 

No. 

Wouldn’t say you didn’t? 

No, but I don’t think I did. 

Don’t think so. That is all. 
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@. (By Mr. Rirey.) You said four women convicts roomed in 
the truant school? 

A. I beg pardon —I don’t think I said so. 

@. Well. you said one room in the truant school was occupied 
by four women? 

No, sir; I said women — [I didn’t say how many. 

Well, how many women? 

A. Well, six or seven usually, [ think. 

And those women are convicts ? 

Yes, sir. 

. So that they are brought into daily intercourse with the 
boys there. 

A. No, sir; they have to do the work there. 

Q. What? 

A. They have to do the work there, and perhaps meet the boys 
around the corridors. 

@. Yes; that is, the city, the Board of Directors, or the super- 
intendent, [ suppose, acting under the Board — the Board causes 
the work in that truant school to be done, in so far as women have 
to do it. by women convicts? 

ue 1-8, Sir. 
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Q. (By Ald. Lez.) What kind of work? 

A. The housework, the cooking. 

@. (By Mr. Ritry.) The housework and the cooking? Do 
the boys do the other cleaning? 

A. They do the cleaning of their department: yes, sir. 

@. How far is this room from where the truant school-rooms 
are in the building— I understood you to say it was in the build- 
ing? 

“A. It is two flights above the school-room. 

@. And how far from the dormitory ? 

A. Right next to the upper dormitory. 

Q. How close? 

A. On the same floor, next room. 

* @. Well, when the boys are passing through the corridor, Mr. 
Fulton, is there not always an officer with them? 

A. Well, no sir; there isn’t always. 

@. Well, how many times can you state to the Committee here 
that there has not been an officer standing in some part of the 
corridor watching the boys march from the school-room to the 
dining-room? How many times can you recall that there hasn’t 
been one? 

A. I don’t know as I ean recall any time, but it is very 
common. He cannot be there and doing anything else — cannot 
be attending to his dining-hall and be there at the corridor at the 
same time. 

@. What has the master to do? 

A. The teachers have nothing to do with getting the meals or. 
clearing away. 

@. I ask you what the teachers did while the boys were march- 
ing from the school-room to the dining-room? What are their 
instructions ? 

A. They are in the dining-hall, ready to receive the boys when 
they come. 

@. They go out ahead of the boys, do you mean, or the boys 
march out and they follow? 

The boys are sent out. 

And you follow them ? 

No, sir; the yard officer takes them when they go out. 
What becomes of the teacher? 

He goes to his dinner or. breakfast. 

In some other part of the building ? 

On the same floor, close by. 

Then you follow the boys out and go to your dining-room ? 
I see them out—the vard-ofticer follows them out. We 
stay there until they go out. 

@. Now, have you at any time during your term there as a 
teacher in that school seen any of the women convicts that you 
speak about speak to any of the boys, or the boys to them? 

A. No, I don’t know that I have. 
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Recross-EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) Did you complain of Officer Averill 
for what you saw him do in the dry-room ? 


A. Did I complain of him? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Only to him. 

Q. Did you complain of it to Mr. Gerrish? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Well, to whom did you make any statement concerning that 


prev ious to getting on the stand? 
Nobody lately. 
What? 
No one lately. 
Weil, to whom did you ever? 
Mr. Burnham. 
o anybody else? 
Not that I remember of. 
Well, you regarded it as a breach of the rules, didn’t you? 
Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gerrish was the superintendent, wasn’t he? 
Yes, sir. 
And yet you did not see fit to make any complaint to him at 
all — you never knew that Mr. Gerrish knew it, did you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. Gerrish could not reasonably be expected to remain in 
the dry-room all the time, I suppose? 

ad. None of the time. 

@. [suppose you would think if he did stay there that Averill 
probably would not do that thing there. You were sufficient to 
break up that little combination, weren’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) One thing I overlooked. Do you know 
anything about the imprisonment of female convicts in the House 
of Reformation, — locking them up in cells there? 

A. I have seen it done; yes, sir. 

@. And has that been a matter of common occurrence? 

A. ‘It was. 


Wititiam J. Nicuoison. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) What is your name? 

A. William J. Nicholson. 

Q. And where do you now reside? 

A. One hundred and twenty-six Broadway, Everett and 
Malden. 

@. Were you an inmate of the almshouse in Charlestown until 
recently ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you leave there? 
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Mr. Procror. — Pardon me, does this case relate to Deer Island 
or Long Island, this witness? 

Mr. Ritry. — Listen just a moment. 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me. I asked the question as cour- 
teously as I reasonably could. Do you refuse to answer it, 
Brother Riley? 

Mr. Rrtey. — Well, let me proceed a few minutes. 


Mr. Proctor. — No, | interpose at this time, as I have a right 
to do. 
Mr. Rirey. — Let him go ahead. 


Mr. Procror. — No, I decline to, unless the chairman allows 
him to do so. 

Mr. Ritey. —I don’t care about your declination. You may 
refuse, if you like. ‘That is stronger than decline. 

The Cnarrman. — The Committee have outlined the method of 
procedure that they wish, finishing up with one island before going 
on with another, if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. Rivey. — Well, in pursuance of that object you may per- 
haps have lost some pretty important testimony already. I don’t 
propose that it shall occur again, if I can prevent it. I have a 
witness here whom I may not be able to get again, and a witness 
to a very important thing. It won’t take very long, as far as we 
are concerned. Now, having the witness here I offer the testi- 
mony, and it pertains to the Charlestown Almshouse. I am taking 
advantage of the testimony as it comes along; I am not going to 
accommodate the defence at all in that respect. 

Mr. Procror. — We don’t ask for accommodation, we ask for 
our rights. 

Ald. Ler. — What institution is he going to testify to? 

Mr. Ritry. — The Charlestown Almshouse. 

Mr. Proctor. — We are ready to go on with the Charlestown 
almshouse, when the prosecution or persecution rests its case with 
reference to Long Islaud or Deer Island. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, perhaps prosecution will be the better term, 
considering the abuses we deal with. 

Ald. Lege. — I understood we were going to take up these cases 
separately. Of course, if Mr. Riley has got through with Deer 
Island, that settles it. 

Mr. Ritey. —I have not, of course. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — As I understood the matter, we were to go 
on with Long {sland until we finished all matters in reference to 
Long Island, which the counsel present, when we started in, 
desired to present, and then I suppose the counsel appearing here 
were allowed to put in evidence as they saw fit. Now, as the 
superintendent of the almshouse is here, I cannot see what 
objection there can be to allowing this testimony to go in now, so 
that we can get through with the witness and wind the thing up. 

Mr. Procror.— Mr. Chairman, there would seem to be an 
orderly way of procedure, 

Mr. Rirey. — Perhaps I had better be heard, and then you can 
probably understand my position better. 

Mr. Proctor. — Glad to hear you, always. 
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Mr. Ritry. — I have testimony here showing very gross abuses 
in the management in the almshouse in Charlestown, which is a 
public institution — testimony showing immorality of the very 
worst kind. Now, without telling vou what it is, it may be suffi- 
cient to say this: you are here to listen to testimony showing 
abuses, or you are here to shut it out. You can take whichever 
horn of the dilemma you please. 

Ald. Les. — Mr. Chairman, it seems that the attorney is con- 
tinually throwing out remarks telling us that we can take either 
horn of the dilemma that we see fit. It seems to me that, as we 
have been going on with Deer Island, we had better finish Deer 
Island. He tells us about the necessity of getting this testimony 
in now. J don’t suppose there is a man on the Committee but 
what knows what he is going to produce, and it seems to me he 
had better produce that testimony in executive session rather than 
to make it public. We are here, Mr. Chairman, to take the evi- 
dence, listen to it, and find out what the abuses are; but we 
should go along and keep the thread of Deer Island in our minds 
and finish that, and then come to the almshouse if the attorney 
desires. Weare not here to accommodate him, Mr. Chairman, 
but his position would lead people, the public, to suppose that he 
was the great I Am, and that the twelve men who sit around this 
board. must bow to his bidding. Now, I do not propose, for one, 
to do so. I propose to have my rights here, just as well as the 
attorney for the prosecution or the attorney for the defence. I 
think we should proceed legally and rightfully and finish up one 
of the institutions at a time. It may be that these gentlemen, 
these legal minds and judicial minds, may ¢arry all this evidence 
in mind: but I know of but one judicial mind upon our Board, 
possibly two— TI believe there are two. Perhaps I cannot speak 
for them; but, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for the rest of us to 
follow the evidence unless it is orderly. and I believe we should 
go on with Deer Island and finish it. That is my position. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Mr. Chairman, I always like to agree with 
Aldermen Lee, but as I understood the matter at the start we 
were to go on to Long Island and confine ourselves to Long Island 
exclusively until everything that certain people, who said they had 
charges to prefer in regard to Long Island, desired to introduce 
was in. Wedid that. I believe Mr. Brandeis was the name of 
the gentleman who was counsel at that time. When we got 
through with that we started on another case. Now, certainly we 
have talked here about Marcella-street Home, about the House of 
correction and other institutions, and there can certainly be no 
objection to this, so long as the superintendent is here. We 
might as well hear what this witness has to say and dispose of it; 
and then, if it is desired, we can proceed and wind up Deer Island, 
if there are any other witnesses present. If there are, I don’t 
care. But I never knew of a vote and never agreed, as one member 
of the Committee, that we would wind up Deer Island and then 
wind up the House of Correction, and so on. The only thing we 
voted, I believe, was to confine ourselves to Long Island at the 
first of the hearing, and then when Mr. Riley came into the case 
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we started on a new tack, and have been going over the whole of 
the institutions. I have asked questions myself about the House 
of Correction, Marcella-street Home, and different places, and [ 
think, so long as the witness is here, we had better proceed with 
him. Iam willing to say myself, that he came to me Saturday, 
told me his story, and I asked the Mayor’s stenographer to take it 
down in shorthand. I have had letters from him at the institu- 
tion, and asked him questions when I was there on a visit previ- 
ously. He is now here as a witness and wants to talk. He has 
been there five, six, or seven years. For some reason or other he 
wants to tell his story; there is able counsel here on both sides, the 
superintendent is here, and why should we shut him out, no matter 
what his size, no matter what his condition. I say I hope the 
gentleman will be allowed to tell what he has come to tell, and 
that the lawyers on both sides, the superintendent, and everybody 
else, will hear it, and we can give it the credence we think it 
deserves. 


Ald. Ler. — According to the gentleman’s own statement we 
cannot lose the evidence, because he has had it taken down by a 
stenographer. 


Mr. Ritey. — That isn’t admissible. 

Ald. Lee. — Almost anything seems to be admissible here. 

Mr. Rirry. — Will you agree to take that report? 

Ald. Lomasngey. —I asked the gentleman where he lived, and 
he said he had no home, and I asked Mr. McKibben to hear the 
story and to take it down. 

Mr. Procror. — He has said that he lived in Everett. 

Ald. Lomasney. —I am telling what he said to me. He didn’t 
say anything about Everett, but that he was knocking around. 
As I say, he was not under oath when he made the statement I 
have referred to, and the production of what he said at that time 
would not be fair to the officers in charge of the institution, be- 
cause they were not present, and he might deny it. He did not 
state it under oath. He is here now to state it under oath. They 
are present, and their rights can be protected. I was astonished, 
I am free to say. I hardly believed what he said, and I asked Mr. 
McKibben to take it down. If it is so, I think the public should 
know it — or I don’t say so much the public, but I think this Com- 
mittee at least should hear it. 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, I think the Committee ought to 
hear it, but I don’t think it ought to be given to the public, if it is 
what I understand it to be. I don’t think Mr. Riley desires that. 

Ald. Lomasney. —I am willing to agree to let the Committee, 
the officers, and lawyers, hear it in executive session. 

Mr. Rirey. — There is nothing indecent about it —it will all 
come out in the newspapeis, anyway, and you can’t suppress it. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, there are sixteen hundred and 
forty pages of this evidence already. and it will be difficult 
for this Committee and counsel to deal with that amount of 
_ evidence when it is put in in an orderly way. I will agree 
that questions have been asked which have not been put in 
in an orderly way, and many have been objected to by me, 
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simply because it seemed to me they were not put in in an 
orderly way in getting at the matters to be investigated; but 
because one institution has not been followed out consistently to 
the end in some respects, I don’t see why we should make con- 
fusion worse confounded. This young man, according to his own 
statement, lives in Everett, and, as I am informed, Everett is 
within a short distance of this place. It seems to me that the 
prosecution in this case should finish Deer Island, if they ever 
hope to finish it, and let us see what evidence there is; and then, 
if they have evidence against other institutions, let us have that. 
But I should be sorry to go on with the Charlestown Almhouse 
this afternoon, when evidence has been put in for a long time with 
respect to Deer Island, until we are through with Deer Island. 

Ald. Forriter. — Mr. Chairman, I will ask, through you, from 
Mr. Riley, if he intends to go back to Deer Island and take up 
matters connected with Deer Island in the future? 

Mr. Rirey.— If I can get the witnesses. My last attempt was 
not very successful. 

Ald. Forrter. — Then I move now that we do not take up the 
Charlestown Almshouse at this time, but that — 

Mr. Ritey. — Before putting the motion I wish to say this so 
that there may be no misunderstanding. It is simply a question 
as to whether this Committee will 1eceive important testimony or 
lose it. It is testimony true as it is simple. and there are but few 
classes of people in this world that will ever be found objecting 
to it — one class the guilty, and the other class those who seek to 
shield the guilty. Now, a member of this Committee bas said 
that 1 am asking the members to bow down to me. Not so— 
never! I know too well that there are some men who will never 
bow down unless they are paid for it, and I never pay a man to 
do a wrong. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, I don’t know as I want to reply to 
the insinuation. but it might be said, Mr. Chairman, that there 
are attorneys in this Commonwealth who will pay to get evidence 
to convict or to prove that their clients are not guilty. There 
isn’t any doubt of that, Mr. Chairman. 1 am not here to 
shield anybody. I am here to get at the facts as they are, to 
get at the truth. to get at all abuses, if any have crept into the 
institutions, and to correct them. I don’t care any more for the 
attorney, Mr. Riley, than I do for the humblest citizen that walks 
upon the highway, and I want it understood that I have no better 
friend in the city of Boston than Tom Riley. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are not here to assist Mr. Riley in the prosecution; we 
are not here, as members of this Committee, to assist the attorneys 
on the other side. I believe we should get at the cold facts, and 
if the directors, the Commissioners of Public Institutions, are to 
blame, or the officers who are employed in the institutions, we 
ought to find it out. If the blame rests with the City Council, Mr. 
Chairman, if the City Council is to blame in a great degree or a 
great measure for not furnishing the appropriations to get many 
of these things that they say are needed, and the lack of which 
may lead to abuses, then we should take the odium upon our 
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shoulders. Again, Mr. Chairman, if it is the chief magistrate of 
our city, then I believe this Committee will make him share his 
part of the burden. But, Mr. Chairman, let me say to the 
attorney, as one ember of the Committee, that neither he nor all 
the inhabitants of this city have consideration enough to buy my 
vote or to make me make a wrong report. 

Mr. Ritey. — You would starve if vou waited until we bought 
it. 

Ald. Ler. — But, Mr. Chairman, if it were possible that I 
should receive the amount that has been paid out upon that side 
to individuals, then [ might take a pleasant trip to Europe. 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, one thing I wish to say, and 
only one thing. I have had pleasant relations with Brother Riley 
fora great many years, and I have no doubt our pleasant relations 
will coutinue; but out of that pleasant relation and the experience 
J have had with him Iam not at all surprised at his endeavoring 
to drive this Committee by the sort of insinuations which he has 
this afternoon used. It is the old chestnutty resort of Brother 
Riley whenever he thinks it may effect his object. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize to the 
Committee for taking more time, but it seems to me if we had 
asked the witness the question, the whole thing would have been 
over now, and you would have been at the bottom of the story. 
It is the same way every time the lawyers get at it. They are 
here and they are trying to ran this Committee. Why should a 
party who is paid for corducting the defence, if we want to put 
in a piece of testimony, come in here and say, although not a 
member of the Committee, ‘* I don’t want to hear the testimony. 
I object to it because it doesn’t suit my object’*>? Mr. Chair- 
inan, why should he do it? He is here, and an abler man is not 
in the city. He knew about this. I met the gentleman on the 
street to-day and I told him, and I don’t violate any secrecy when 
I say I told him, that I was astonished at the story I heard Satur- 
day. Itold him about it this morning, and have told a dozen 
people to-day, because it is a most surprising condition of affairs, 
Mr. Chairman. Knowing that he could not say it was sprung 
upon him, because the first time I met him I told him. It was 
only proper that I should. It was a thing that the city should 
stop, if it is so, and if it isn’t so, now is the time for the superin- 
tendent of the institution to find it out. We should hear it, Mr. 
Chairman. I don’t care whether you hear it in publie or in 
private. As Mr. Riley says, probably vou shouldn’t hear it in 
public. But, Mr. Chairman, there is the fact, and let us hear the 
evidence. How does any man know where this individual might 
be a week or a day fiom now? 

Mr. Procror. — He will probably be in the almshouse, Mr. 
Alderman. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, Mr. Chairman, we are all young, and 
we may all get there some day. Many a good man has died in 
the almshouse, Mr. Chairman, and I say you should hear his 
testimony now, because when Mr. McKibben was there and he 
said, **‘ Where do you reside?” he said he had no home. I 
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don’t know whether he has or not. But he is here now, and 
why shouldn’t you hear him? If he was a man that had a resi- 
dence, was known, could be reached, that might be one thing ; 
but he is here now, and let us take advantage of the opportunity 
and judge as to whether what he says is true. I don’t vouch for 
it. Mr. Chairman, I doubted it, but with the superintendent and 
with the attorneys present how can anything be lost? There is — 
everything to be gained, because if what he says is so the citizens 
should remedy the evil. I hope that the Committee will settle, 
whether it is heard in public or private, that the evidence will be 
taken now. I make that motion, and that the superintendent be 
there, with the representatives of both sides. I say that the su- 
perintendent, no matter what his political influence may be, no 
matter who he is, should know of such things if they exist, 
should hear the facts, let them strike where they may. 

The CHarrman. — It is the purpose of this Committee to hear all 
of the stories or all the facts in connection with the management 
of the public institutions. But there being so many public insti- 
tutions it is impossible to take up all of the institutions at one 
time. ‘The Committee must proceed in some regular and orderly 
manner, and in order to make any progress the Committee must 
take the evidence in connection with one institution, proceed with 
that until it is finished, and then proceed to another institution 
and take the evidence, proceed with that until it is finished, and 
so on until the evidence in regard to the different institutions is 
completed. It sometimes occurs in the examin:tion of witnesses 
that it is necessary, or seems necessary, to ask the witness in rela- 
tion to different institutions. ‘That it has been the rule of the 
Chair to allow. But in this instance it seems that we are now 
taking evidence on Deer Island, and a witness who has been called 
is about to testify in relation to the management of the Charles- 
town Almshouse. 

The counsel for the prosecution has stated that he has not vet 
finished with Deer Island. That being the case, it seems to the 
Chair that it is entirely out of order at the present time to in- 
troduce a witness to give testimony in regard to the Charlestown 
Almshouse. If, as the counsel says, there is danger of losing the | 
testimony of this witness, all that can be said is, thatthe Commit- | 
tee are sorry that that is to be the fact, if they are to lose any 
testimony which shall be in any way a guide to the making up of 
the Committee’s opinion. The Chair will rule that the testimony 
of the witness at this time is out of order, and will request the 
counsel to call another witness. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I move that we go into ex- 
ecutive session, that we there hear the witness on the stand, and 
that the attorneys, the commissioners and the superintendent be 
present. I offer that motion, and upon that motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Ald. Forrter. — Mr. Chairman, I believe I made a motion that 
we proceed in the matter of the investigation in conneetion with 
Deer Island as we did with Long Island, without allowing any 
other institution to interfere. 
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Alderman Fottler’s motion was repeated by the stenographer. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Mr. Chairman, I move, as an amendment, 
to substitute this motion — that we go into executive session, take 
the attorneys for both sides, the superintendent, and the directors, 
and hear the witness. And upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
By doing that I think nobody can be injured. I think the citizens 
of Boston are interested to know the facts. while, of course, if the 
public in this room are shut off, there will be nothing improper 
appear. At the same time the facts will be made public, and I 
move that we go into executive session. Generally I am against 
executive sessions, but I desire to say at this time, also, that I 
never agreed to and never voted, as a member of this Committee, 
in favor of the rule laid down by the Chair. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, it was carried. 

Ald. Lomasngey.— We did agree that we should hear Long 
Island and then go on. But, of course, if the Chair rules that 
way, that settles it. But when the motion made by Alderman 
Fottler is properly before the Board I shall vote against it, because 
I think it is decidedly improper at this stage in the hearing to lay 
down any such principle. In this case, Mr. Chairman, with this 
witness before you, you can recall the case of an ex-Commissioner 
who was here earlier in the hearing, who came here, as was stated, 
off a sick bed, when the same subterfuge was used and the same 
plea was made -— ‘* Protect us or we are lost!” Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no person here effected by this thing but has able 
counsel. We represent the citizens of Boston. Why shouldn’t 
we hear this testimony? We should know if in our institutions 
they are manufacturing youngsters, and right under the nose of 
superintendents who will allow it or do not stop it. Ihad myself 
a letter written to me about this very individual, and when the 
superintendent was questioned he pronounced him a very decent 
man. He is here now. Hear what he has got to say; give it 
the weight it deserves. But why close it out? Who do you want 
to protect? The citizens have to support paupers. They should 
know if they are being manufactured and if the officials do not 
stop it. Mr. Chairman, I hope that we will vote to go in to exec- 
utive session. As I say, no matter what the political influence 
of individuals who may be affected by this is, we should get at the 
facts. I hope we will go into executive session upon this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The question first comes on Alderman Fot- 
tler’s motion. 

Ald. Lomasney. — I moved as an amendment to substitute the 
motion which I submitted. 

The Cuarrman.— The amendment which you offered to Alder- 
man Fottler’s motion is entirely out of order as an amendment to 
the motion which Alderman Fottler made. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I certainly shall appeal 
from that decision. 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, the only trouble is that the motion 
was made here at the first of the hearing that we take up Long 
Island and then proceed with the other institutions in order. 
That motion was put to the Board and seconded and carried. 
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Now, I don’t see how the gentleman can come in here and make 
an amendment or a motion which will interfere with that. That 
would simply be cutting off a motion maiels was made and carried 
at the first hearing. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. ay would like the motion that was passed at 
that time read. 

Ald. Ler. — Ald. Barry said: ** Mr. Chairman. it seems to me 
it would be far better to take up one particular institution ata 
time. As I understand it Mrs. Lincoln and her counsel are 
ready to present charges so far as the management at Long 
Island is concerned. 1 think we had better take up Long Island 
first and then deal with the other institutions as we go along. I 
think it would be easier, that we will get along quicker, and I 
make that as a motion — that we now proceed with the investiga- 
tion of the management at Long Island. 

‘¢ The motion was seconded end carried,” simple and pure. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Yes, sir; I agreed to that, and we never got 
off Long Island, never left Long Island. 

Ald. Lez. — We are on Deer Island now. 

Ald. Lomasney.— We have been on Deer Island, Rainsford 
Island, the House of Correction to some extent, and Marcella-street 
Home. 

Ald. Lex. — Very little. 

Ald. Lomasney. — But here is a witness who has some facts to 
present, and, as I have said, the whole thing would have been over 
with if we had proceeded with the witness, long before this. 

Ald. Ler. — You have the stenographer’s report. Why not 
take him in and have him swear to it? 

Ald. Lomasney. — The only trouble I have is this: I didn’t 
have the man put under oath. He might have lied in what he 
said. That wouldn’t be fair. 

Ald. Ler. — Let him swear to it. 

Ald. Lomasney. —- Well, here is the man ready to give evi- 
dence. You have been sitting to hear evidence. Every time that 
evidence that amounts to something presents itself you immedi- 
ately start to shut it out. Now, I submit — and I have heard 
every bit of testimony that has been given here — that there is 
not a particle of testimony that has come before us that is so 
direct and so positive as this, and I say that having sat here at 
every hearing. You cannot claim that the public shouldn’t know 
it; you cannot claim that you will offend anybody, because you 
have the old resort to appeal to —that is, go into executive 
session. 

Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute for Alderman Fottler’s 
motion, that we go into executive session and that the representa- 
tives of the other side, the Commissioners and the superintendent, 
with the attorneys for beth sides, be in attendance. On that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that we proceed 
with Deer Island. The motion must come on the amendment, 
and I make that amendment. They will certainly not lose the 
witness. 
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Alderman Lee’s amendment, to proceed with the Deer Island 
testimony, was declared carried. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I doubt that vote and ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

‘Phe clerk called the roll, and the amendment was carried ; veas, 
4; nay, 1: 

Yeas. — Aldermen Fottler, Hallstram, Lee, Presho — 4. 

Nay. — Alderman Lomasney — 1. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Now, Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of 
order that there is ho quorum, and I ask that the roll be called. 

The clerk called the roll, and after the same members had 
responded, Alderman Lee said: ‘here may be proof sufficient to 
the Chair that a quorum is present in some part of the hall. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the ruling 
of the Chair whether we have a quorum or not. 

Ald. Lez. — The Chair has a right to ascertain if there is a 
quorum present in any part of the building, so as to furnish proof 
satisfactory to him. That is Tom Reed's ruling, and it is good 
ruling, too. 

The CuHarrmMan. — (Several members entering the chamber.) 
A quorum appears to be present. 


JoHN C. Raucu#. — Called. 


Mr. Ritey. — John C. Rauch — step this way, please. 

Mr. Raucu. — (From outside the rail in the spectators’ seats.) 
No, sir; I will not. 

Mr. Rirry. —I don’t hear you. 

Mr. Raucu. — 1 say I won't. 

Mr. Rirey. — Well, Mr. Clerk, you may swear him where he is. 

Mr. Hittarp. — Does he wish to be sworn? 

Mr. Ritry. — He will not come to the end of the table. He 
says he prefers standing where he is. 

Mr. Hittarp. — I will swear him if he will testify. Will he be 
sworn? 

The CHarrman. — Do you refuse to testify ? 

Mr. Ravucu. —I do. 

Mr. Ritey. — Will you step this way, if you please? 
Mr. Raucu. —No, sir; I won't. 

Mr. Rirey. — Aren’t you able? 

Mr. Raucu. — I am able. 

Mr. Ritrey. — Well, why not? What is your objection? 

Mr. Raucnu. —I simply say 1 won't. 

Mr. Ritty. — I have got your testimony typewritten. 

Mr. Raucu. — Well, if it will do you any good you ean use it. 

Mr. Rirey.— Hasn’t this Committee the power, the witness 
being in the presence of the Committee, to bring him-to the table 
and find out what the trouble is? 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I only want to empha- 
size a peculiar condition of affairs in this case —a man is willing 
to testify here whom you will not hear and you are trying to make 
a man testify who won’t. _ (Laughter.) 
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- Ald. Lee. — That is, the attorney, not the Committee. 

Mr. Ritrey. — Mr. Proctor, can you induce him to come forth ? 

Mr. Procror. — No, I haven’t the honor of the gentleman’s 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Rirey. — Well, some one of those whom you represent? 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Is he in the city employ ? 

Mr. Ritey. — I understand so. 

Ald. Lomasney. —I ask to find out from the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions if he is at present in the city employ. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, perhaps if one the of Commissioners would 
take the stand [ might put the question. Mr. Devlin, step around 
here if you please. 

Commissioner Drviin. —I would prefer not to take the stand 
at present. 

Mr. Curtis. — The witness is not in the city’s employ at 
present. 

Ald. Lomasney. — How long since he left there? 

Supt. GerrisH. — Over a year. 

Mr. Rirey. — Mr. Gerrish, will you step around, please? 

Supt. GerrisH. — When my turn comes I will be there. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you don’t seem to be here. 

Supt. GrrrisH. — Not to-day. I am willing to come when 
called by my side. 

_ Ald. Lomasnry. — Do I understand that Mr. Riley wants to 
put Superintendent Gerrish on the stand? 

Mr. Ritry. — Yes, sir. 

Ald. Lomasngy.—I move that the chairman request him to 
take the stand. On that motion, Mr. Chairman, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The Cuarrman. — Alderman Lomasney moves that Superintend- 
ent Gerrish be requested to take the stand. 

Ald. Lomasney. — In making that motion I want to call the 
members’ minds to the fact that they have just refused testimony 
about one institution, saying that they desired to go on with Deer 
Island. Now, Mr. Riley calls for the superintendent of Deer 
Island to take the stand. He refuses to do it. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the chairman request him to take the stand, and 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Ald. Wirr. — Mr. Chairman, I would ask if Mr. Riley calls 
him as a witness or calls him simply to ask him a question in 
regard to another witness who has been called upon? 

Mr. Procror. — I can tell you about that, Mr. Alderman. Mr. 
Riley hasn’t any more witnesses and only wants to spar— that is 
the size of it. 

Mr. Ritry. — What? 

Mr. Procror. — I say you haven’t any more witnesses here and 
you want to spar a little while now. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I don’t know. You have had one success 
up before the Board of Police, but I don’t propose that you shall 
have another here if I can help it. 

Mr. Procror. — You may get left, just as the other side did 
there. 
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Mr. Rirry. — I know — power is strong. Mr. Rauch, will you 
please step around here? 1 won’t detain you very long. 

Mr. Raucu. — I would rather sit and listen. 

The CuairMan. —The question is on Alderman Lomasney’s 
motion. 

Ald. Ler. — Isn’t it the same as it was in the case of Dr. Cogs- 
well? 

Ald. Lomasney. — As I understand it a witness was called here 
to testify in regard to a certain institution and be was excluded on 
the ground that you wanted to proceed with Deer Island. Now, 
Mr. Riley has called a witness who has declined to proceed. The 
question arises where he is employed, and Mr. Riley asks the 
superintendent to take the stand as a witness and he refuses to do 
it. 

Ald. Ler. —If you were superintendent you wouldn’t take 
the stand until all the evidence is in against you. He would bea 
fool if he would. 

Ald. Forrter. — That is what I wanted to know — if Mr. 
Riley wanted to call Superintendent Gerrish to testify or to speak 
in regard to the person who has refused to become a witness, the 
map wanted as a witness? 

The CyHartrman. — That the Chair cannot answer. If Mr. 
Riley chooses to answer he may do so. 

Mr. Rivey. — [| think the Aldermen will have to take their own 
risk, each one for himself, in casting his vote. 

Ald. FotrLter. — I always do. 

Ald. Ler. — The next witness. 

The CHatrman. — The question is on Alderman Lomasney’s 
motion. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, I raise the point if, under the 
opinion of the Corporation Counsel, you can pass a vote of that 
kind? 

The. Cuarrman. — Well, Alderman Lomasney has made:a 
motion. and the question comes on that motion. All in favor of 
the motion will, when their names are called, answer Yes. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — (After addressing the Chair several times.) 
Mr. Chairman, when I arise in my place and address the Chair in 
a respectful manner I presume I am entitled to recognition. I 
want to call the attention of the members — 

The CHarirMAN. — Every member of this Committee is entitled 
to respectful recognition, but -every member of this Committee 
must respect the Chair and not interrupt the Chair when the Chair 
is putting a motion. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — I intended to respect the Chair, Mr. Chair- 
man, and addressed him three times, and he proceeded to put the 
motion, as I supposed, bringing it to a direct vote. 

Ald. Lee. — I was going to ask if the gentleman wished to 
talk to his motion. 

Ald. Lomasney. —I was going to ask what the Corporation 
Counsel’s opinion, which you alluded to, was, because certainly I 
do not want to vote against his opinion. 

Ald. Ler. — He says that he cannot compel a witness to take 
the stand and to testify — simple and pure. 
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Ald. Lomasney. — I would like that opinion. 

Ald. Lez. — The clerk has it there somewhere. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, I will withdraw that motion, so long 
as they haven’t got the thing ready. 

The CHairman. — Alderman Lomasney withdraws his motion. 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, I move that we adjourn, if there 
is no further business, if there are no other witnesses. 

The CuarrmMan. — Mr. Riley, have you any more witnesses ? 

Mr. Rivey. — I have. 


James WHITE. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Rirey.) Your name? 
James White. 
Business ? 
Night watchman, Equitable Building. 
In the city? 
. Yes, sir. 
Were you at any time an officer in the public institutions? 
I was. 
Where? 
Deer Island. 
When did you become such, and when did you leave? 
The 15th of April, 1889; discharged on the 4th of. Feb- 
ary, 1894. 
That was soon after the riot of. that year? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. In what capacity did you act? . 
A. I acted as an outside watchman: first, inside watchman 
second, and as an overseer third ; discharged as an overseer. 
). Now, without any suggestions or questions from me, but in 
a quiet and simple way, will you begin and tell this committee 
what you know about the alleged abuses in the institutions ? 
Yes, sir. 
Confining yourself just now to those on Deer Island. 
To those on Deer Island? 
Yes, sir; go on in your own way, simply and solely. 
(By Mr. Procror.) What bave you there, Mr. Witness? 
A paper. 
I can see that it is a paper. My eyesight is good enough: 
for that. 
Mr. Ritey. — I understand that the witness is mine, not yours. 
Mr. Witness, keep that paper where it is. 
Mr. Procror. — He cannot work that in. May I be heard a 
moment? 
Mr. Ritey. — Wait a moment, he should resume his place and 
not stand too near to the witness and in too bulldozing a manner. 
The WITNESS. —Qh, he is a good-looking fellow. Let him 
alone. 
Mr. Proctor. — Thank you, I would like that in writing. 
. The Witness. — I can give it to you, if necessary. 
Mr. Procror. — My point is this, that there isn’t anything 
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better established on the face of the earth than when a man begins 
to testify as a witness, takes up a memorandum from which to 
testify, that paper from which he is to testify, be it a memorandum 
or not, either side is entitled to examine, to see what sort of thing 
it is. That privilege is accorded to every man who asks for it in 
a court of justice, and I ask that it be accorded to us and our 
clients, who stand here cha~ged with what they call abuses. Now, 
if he has evidence, if that evidence has reference to any paper, 
let us have the paper, Jet us see it. If he hasn’t anything on that 
paper, or if he is ashamed to show it, let us know that. We want 
to know where we are travelling. 

The Witness. —I think I have the same right to keep my 
books and papers that General Donohoe did his. This is my 
property, not the property of the city of Boston. 

Ald. Ler. — The laws govern that. 

Mr. Procror. — Then | ask that he put his paper in his pocket. 

Mr. Ritey. — There isn’t anything, to quote the other side, ou 
the face of this earth that is better established in a court of law 
than this, that a witness may at any and all times refresh, fortify, 
light up his memory by any paper or any writing, any device, any 
sign or symbol that may strike his eye anywhere, and nobody on 
the other side, or on any side, is entitled to get hold of that symbol 
or that sign or that paper unless he wishes to yield it. It is mere 
child’s play to undertake to negative that proposition, and so I 
will spend no time uponit. Mr. Witness, this instruction is all 
that you need: tell your story as it is in your mind, and if: at any 
time or at all during all the time you are testifying you need to 
look at Mr. Proctor, or me, or the table, or the ceiling, or at any 
paper you have, or any newspaper you may have, you can do so, 
and don’t pay any attention to the other side at all while I am ex- 
amining you. 

Mr. Procror. — Now, Mr. Chairman, the statement of my 
brother does not, fortunately for everybody, settle this question. 
I don’t question a part of what he says. It is true that the rule 
is perfectly well established that a man may refresh his recollec- 
tion from anything which he says will refresh it. That is per- 
fectly well settled. But he cannot do it in secrecy. Whenever 
he says that it is necessary for him to use a memorandum to 
refresh his recoilection and begins to use it, that minute that 
‘memorandum becomes of interest to the other side, and the other 
‘side is entitled to examine it. That principle cannot be gainsaid, 
and I ask the ordinary, common, usual privilege that is accorded 
to every suitor in a court. 

’ Mr. Rirey. — You cannot have that paper, 

The Wrirness.— You would need something to refresh your 
mémory if you had been kept out for two years. 

Mr. Procror. — I merely ask if it is to be used as a memoran- 
dim; if so. that we be allowed to see what it is. Of course, if 
he proposes to put it in his pocket and keep it in his pocket, he 
may do so. 

The Witness. —I will make you a present of it after I get 
through with it. 
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Alderman Presho in the chair. 

Mr. Procror. —I merely say this. This witness, of course, 
I don’t object to having testify. I want to have him testify — 
I am delighted. ‘The more you ean get of this sort of witnesses 
the better you will suit me. You have produced a pretty gang of 
men so far, and the more of them you can get the better we are 
off. I merely say that if he is going to use a paper I want to see 
the paper, and I am entitled to it. That is my right. If he is not 
going to use it I have no such rights here. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, shall I go ahead, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuair. — Do I understand the attorney to make a demand 
for the paper? 

_ Mr. Procror. — Well, it isn’t settled that be is going to use it. 
If he is, I want to see it. 

Mr. Ritey.— You are a little premature. ‘‘ The guilty flee 
when no man pursueth.” 

Mr. Procror.— Your quotation is a good way off, Brother 
Riley. | 

@. (By Mr. Ritry.) You say you were a night watchman? 

A. Night watchman first and second and overseer third. 

@. Now, in referenve to the discipline there, will you tell the 
Committee what it was? 

A. The discipline when I first went there was what I termed 
very good, as far as I knew of discipline. It seemed all right. 

@. When you went there? 

A. Yes, sir; and for a long time afterwards, until the superin- 
tendent began to meddle in there with the deputy superintendent, 
and then the discipline began to fall back. 

@. Now, when was that — at about what time? 

A. That was in, I should say, 1891, about the middle of 1891, 
that he began to meddle. ; 

@. Well, go on — tell us all you know about it. 

A. And the prisoners that were locked up for charges, getting 
in by officers, and so on, by the deputy superintendent, and a com- 
mittee would wait on the superintendent of prisoners, and the 
superintendent would very kindly allow them to be released. 

In reference to abusive language and drunkenness there? 

I saw lots of officers drunk there, a great many of them. 
Talk louder — we cannot hear you up here. 

There were lots of officers drunk there. 

Well, taking those instances, how often did you see that? | 
Well, probably on an average one in every three days. 

And are any of those officers there now? 

Yes, sir. 

How many? 

Well, I couldn’t state how many, because I don’t know who 
the officers are there at the present time. 1 know there is one. 
But some of those you haye seen drunk, you say? 

Well, I have seen Mr. Stanwood. 

Is he at the island yet? 

I believe he is. 

How often have you seen him under the influence of liquor? 
Oh, thirty or forty times — probably more. 
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@. Covering what space of time? 

A. A couple of years. 

@. Beginning when and ending when — what years? 

A. Oh, probably from 1890 to 1892. 

@. And in regard to abusive language, who used that? 

A. Well, I have heard the superintendent using it. I have 
heard him swearing. 

@. What was the language? 

A. Well, concerning prisoners. 

@. What? 

A. Concerning prisoners. 

@. I know, but substantially what was the language? 

A. I couldn’t state exactly what it was in words. I have heard 
him in the institution and I have heard him out in the ball field. 


@. Well, was that a matter of rare or common occurrence ? 

A. IJ never heard him but, I guess, twice or three times. 

@. Do you remember a time when the chairman of the Board 
was called down there to investigate some matter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was it? 

A. The superintendent called me into his office in the morning 
and questioned me about being drunk at the lower end of the 
island and using abusive language about him and Commissioner 
Jenks. J told him that it wasn’t so, didn’t know anything about 
it, didn’t happen to be down on that part of the island for weeks 
—that is, at night. He told me to go and to call in again in the 
afternoon — or at least he sent for me. He withdrew that part of 
it and placed another charge against me, a private conversation I 
had with an officer. The officer. whom he found out was drunk 
and laid out: there all night, he let him go and placed a charge 
against me. 

@. Who was the officer who laid out all night? 

A. His name was Cook. I have brought him on the island 
drunk, found him wandering about the city. 

@. Who brought the charge against you? 

A. Mr. Young. 

Q@. Which Young? 

A. I believe he was:a contractor in the Metropolitan Construc- 
tion Company. 

@. Well, anything more, pertaining to that matter, that you 
wish to testify to? 

A. Well, I was discharged. He called two witnesses — Mr. 
Cook and Mr. McDevitt —in to testify. He made Cook peauLy, 
just about as he wanted him to. 

Q. Who did? 

A. The superintendent did, and he forced him mostly to say 
what he didn’t want to, but he couldn’t get Mr. McDevitt to 
coincide with Mr. Cook. But, however, it was reported to the 
Board, and I was discharged. I went before the Board and 
demanded an investigation, and the Committee went down there 
and investigated and exonerated me and sent me back without 
loss of pay to my former position, but I wasn’t placed in it. 
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@. That is, the Commissioners then investigated the matter, at 
your instance ? 

Ay SVeasair, 

@. And upon their investigation you were restored to duty 
without loss of pay? 

A. Yes, sir. I was also informed that the superintendent, in 
conjunction with the Commissioners, stated that up to that time 
my character was without a blemish. The Commissioners stated 
that they saw no reason why I shouldn’t be restored to duty. 

@. Now, was anything said in reference to Marshall and 
Ryerson? 

Ay | Yeawsik: 

Q. What? 

A. The superintendent had always claimed that Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Ryerson and the deputy were influencing me, but I was as 
deep in the mud as any of them — 

Mr. Procror. — That is right. 

The Witness. — And he also stated when he called me into the 
office that if I would give him points on either Ryerson, Marshall, 
or the deputy superintendent, he would allow me to go free and 
prefer no charges against me, but he would against them. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) This drunkenness on the part of officers 
— how many years did that cover? 

A. Well, I would say two years. 

@. And was it in the presence of the prisoners? 

a? Yesssir: 

Q. In other words, was it public? | 

A. Yes, sir; I have seen drunkenness before the prisoners. I 
have seen men come off the boat drunk before the superintendent. 


@. Before the superintendent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You mean officers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What officers? 

A. I see this Officer Cook get off two or three times drunk, 


staggering drunk, right before the superintendent. 

Q. And was he retained after that? 

A. Yes, sir. He was also ordered to be discharged by one 
Commissioner and he wasn’t discharged. 

@. What Commissioner ordered his discharge ? 

Al. I believe it was either Commissioner Newell or Devlin. 

@. And you say that drunkenness was repeatedly in the pres- 
ence of the superintendent? 

A. I say about three times at least — three times I came down 
on the boat and I see him getting off drunk before the superin- 
tendent. 

@. Now, what about liquor being found in the possession of the 
prisoners? 

A. The prisoners there for quite awhile, I guess, had liquor. 

@. I don’t ask you to guess — I want your knowledge. 

A. Well, I know they had, because in two or three cases I 
tried to get it away from them down in what is termed the 
Loafers’ Hall. . 
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@. That is, you found liquor? 

A. I saw them drinking it, and whenI made a start for them 
they broke the bottle. 

(). It was in the possession of the prisoners ? 

A. I saw it in their possession, and when I started for it. they 
would break the bottle. 

@. What sort of liquor? 

A. Whiskey. 

@. And did you have any means of knowing where it came 
from? 

A. I was informed that it came from the men working on the 
sewer. ‘The prisoners were working also. 

@. How often did you see instances of that kind? 

A. Oh, half a dozen times. 

@. And do you know of any instances where female convicts 
were in possession of liquor? 

Ay No, Bir. 

@. Or any instances where the convicts themselves, male or 
female, were under its influence — drunk, to use a common word ? 

A. I have seen a couple of prisoners drunk, and I have known 
of cases where they were drunk. 

@. (By Ald. Lrg.) Were you an officer? 

(AS SY esse sir. 

@. (By Mr. Ritrey.) Now, were those cases directly or in- 
directly brought to the knowledge of the superintendent? 

A. That I couldn’t state. 

@. But the incidents you speak of were open, were they — 
public, practically ¢ 

“l. Yes, sir. 

@ In regard to stringing up prisoners —if you have any 
knowledge of that will you please tell us what you saw? 
I saw the prisoners strung up there, several of them. 
And how long were they strung up? 
Until they about fainted. Some of them did faint. 
Well, was the punishment cruel, brutal ? 
Yes, sir. 
Did anybody protest, except the prisoners? 
Not that I know of. 
Now, do you know whether the superintendent had any 
knowledge of that? 

A, Yes, sir; he was in there and saw it done on three differ- 
ent occasions. 

@. How long were some of the men kept up? 

A. Well, I should judge — I heard them say that one man was 
kept up twenty-three minutes. 

@. Could you keep a man up with his feet of the ground, keep 
him up that way, for even half that time and he survive it? 

zl. Well, some of them pegged out in about three or four 
minutes, but this one, they claimed, was a pretty tough one. He 
lasted twenty-three minutes, so I heard them say. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Well, you were there? 

A. I was. 
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@. Did you see him? 

A. A part of the time. 

@. And timed him twenty-three minutes? 

A SN Oa 

Mr. Ritey. — He didn’t say that. 

Ald. Ler. — What is the use of wasting time with what he 
doesn’t know? Let the witness get down to the facts and tell 
what he knows. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, we would have it out nowif it wasn’t for 
the obstruction. 

Ald. Lee. — But this doesn’t amount to anything. 

Mr. Procror. — I guess he has rehearsed it pretty well. 

_ Mr. Rirey. — Being a Yankee, you have a right to guess. 

The Cuarrman. — Mr. Riley, go on with your question. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirry.) Now, about this man who was strung up 
for more than twenty minutes, you saw him when he was strung 
up, did you not? 

AY eg: 

@. And did you wait there during the twenty minutes or only a 
part of the time? 

A. No, sir; I only just went in there and stayed there a few 
minutes. 

Were you present when some of the men strung up fainted? 
Yes, sir. 

And how often did that occur? 

Oh, about every third man. 

Every third man would faint ? 

Yes, sir; about that. 

How often did that stringing up occur there? 

That kind of stringing up only occurred once. They had 
what they called stringing up, of a different kind, that occurred 
quite often. | 

@. Take both kinds, the kind you have been describing, what 
sort was that? 

A. The day of the riot, you mean? 

Oe es we sif 

A. They were taken, their feet sometimes off the ground. The 
other stringing up I speak of was where a man was in this posi- 
tion. (Illustrating. ) 

@. Would he be held in that position? 

A. The shackles would be on, but he would have his arms up 
about that style, or put around a post that way, and he was held 
there. 

Q. That would be the milder one of the two? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. But the one you speak of that occurred after that riot, they 
were lifted off the ground? 
sess Dslr. 

And by the wrists? 

Yes, sir; in several cases. 

How long were they at it that day, all told? 

I don’t know. I should say an hour and a half or two 
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hours. I know they were at it when I went out to work, that was 
half-past one or quarter of two. 

@. Now, about work done by the prisoners on the sewer and 
for the contractors, what do you know about. that? 

A. The men were working, the prisoners were working, for the 
contractors. I believe some of them got paid and some of them — 
didn’t. They were ordered stopped by order of the Commission- 
ers, and it was partly stopped. In the mornings when there were 
no commissioners to come down, they generally did a little work, 
but in the afternoon there was none done. 

@. Did you work a gang of men there? 

A. I did, sir. 

@. How many? 

A. About sixty-three the morning that Dr. Newell came down 
to inquire. 

@. And did you know anything about parties selling the insti- 
tution clothing ? 

A. I was informed that the prisoners were selling blankets and 
overalls, caps and stockings, and such. We could see the over- 
alls and jumpers and caps, and such like. 

Q. Well, is there anything more you wish to say on this point 
of the case? 

A. I don’t know that there is. 

@. Now, you had a conversation with the Commissioners, did 
you not, in reference to certain things that had taken place at the 
istand and about which the superintendent spoke to you afterward ? 

A. The superintedent came to me at one time and demanded 
of me to tell what private conversation I had with the Commis- 
sioners. I told him I never had any, only what he had heard. 
That satisfied him. 

@. Did you at any time report an officer to the superintendent, 
charging that he had been guilty of indecent conduct? 

1 did, sir. 

Q. Who was it? 

A. His name was Adams. 

@. What was done? 

A. Nothing. 

@. What was the indecency? 
A 

Q 

A 


= 


An indecent exposure. 

Of his person ? 

Yes, sir. 
Q. Did he remain there afterwards? 
A. He remained for several months. 
@. Do you know why he was kept after the charge was made — 
call it a charge? 
A. I couldn’t tell you, sir. 
@. Well, what did the superintendent say ? 
A. He didn’t say anything after I reported, and I never heard 
anything about it afterwards. 

@. In regard to the food, its quality and the way it was served, 

can you say whether that had anything to do with producing the 
riots or any of them? 
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A. Yes, sir; it caused considerable trouble. At times the food 
was very bad and at times there was a terrible scarcity, which 
caused considerable trouble there; probably on an average of 
about once in six weeks there was a shortage or the stuff was 
bad — bad potatoes, principally. was the cause. 

Q. Now, to get down to the Mayor’s investigation there — were 
‘you present during that investigation or during a part of it? 

A. I was, sir. 

@. Suppose, in your own way, you tell this Committee what 
happened ? 

A. Well, I was informed that the Mayor was down and that he 
was going to hold an investigation, and previous to that, about 
three or four weeks, I was informed by a gentleman that is very 
close to the office that if I wished to retain my position I had 
better say nothing against:'the superintendent or against Dr. Jenks. 
If I did I would lose my position — that Dr. Newell would go, 
with the possibility of Devlin going with him. 

@. That was about a month before this riot? 

A. Probably three or four weeks before the Mayor’s investiga- 
tion. But when he came down there I went and gave him what 
evidence I could think of.. We were caught so that I- couldn’t 
give a great deal. He never asked any questions — kept looking 
out the window. 

@. So that, as far as you observed, there wasn’t much of an 
investigation made? 

A. | shouldn’t call it anything. 

@. Do you know whether newspapers containing certain arti- 
cles in reference to the Commissioners and their action were circu- 
lated amongst the prisoners at the island ? 

A. Yes, sir; the papers were down there. 

@. And do you know how they got down there? 

A. In fact, the prisoners had the news before the officers did. 

Q. Well, how did that come to pass? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. I never could fathom that, but they 
always had the news before we got it. 

@. Now, go on, if there is anything more you wish to state. 

A. What was the last you were speaking about? 

@. Oh, you had just got through the Mayor’s investigation. 

A. I went before him, as I stated, and gave him what evidence 
I had to give, and it turned out as it was told to me—that I 
should lose my position and probably they should lose theirs. 3 

@. Do you know anything about prisoners having been set at 
liberty — prisoners that should not have been? 

A. I have known the superintendent to allow prisoners who 
were locked up, to let them go free after they were locked up for 
charges. 

@. Were you present during the delivery of the chaplain’s 
sermons ¢ 

A. I was, sir — two of them. 

Q. Now, during the work on the sewer, whether the prisoners 
mingled freely with the other workmen who were not prisoners. 

A. Yes, sir; they did. There was nothing to stop them, be- 
cause there was no officer there to oversee them. 
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Q. I know, but is this your observation — when did you see 
that thing? 

A Yes, sir. You could see them working together and talk- 
ing together. ) 

@. Was that a matter of common occurrence? 

ALY GS; /BIT-. 

@. You remember any incidents about Officers Quinn and 
Howard? 

A. Ido, sir. 

@. Will you state them? 

A. The cause of the last riot, I think, was due principally to 
Officer Quinn locking up two men. <A committee waited, I be- 
lieve, on the superintendent or the deputy — I don’t know which 
one — 

@. What is that? A little louder, please. 

A. The cause of the last riot, the February riot — at least, I 
think it might have come, but that helped it on — was _ that 
Officer Quinn had two men locked up. A committee waited on 
either the deputy or the superintendent, I don’t know which one, 
and Officer Quinn admitted that he wasn’t sure of one, but be 
was sure of theother. One of them was liberated and the other was 
kept in. Because the second one wasn’t let out then came the strike 
in the morning. Officer Howard locked up one man that I had 
in the boat gang for loafing a balf an hour, which he couldn’t 
do — it was impossible for him to do it — and the man died in 
his cell. I reported the case to the superintendent and he never 
took any notice of it. 

(). What was the cause of death? 

A. I believe apoplexy the doctor called it — had thrown his 
life blood out in the bucket. The doctor called it apoplexy, I 
believe. 

@. Well, who put the prisoner in the cell? 

A. Well, it would be some of the receiving-otficers who would 
do that. 

Q. How long was it after he was putin the cell that he died? 

A. The next day. 

@. Did he receive any attention in the meantime? 

A. I couldn’t tell — was clamoring for water —that is all I 
heard. 

@. Did he receive the attendance of the doctor during the time 
he was in the cell? 

A. Not that I know of. 

So all you know about it is that he was found dead in the 


cell? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And then the report was made that he died of apoplexy? ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
(). As far as you could ascertain, he received no attention ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Well, who was to blame for that? 
A. Well, I couldn’t tell who would be to blame for that. 
@. What officer? 
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A. I should say Officer Howard was to blame for locking him 
up when he shouldn’t have locked him up, and the superintendent 
should have investigated and found out about it. The trouble 
‘was between those two. 

Q. Now, at that time and for some time before and some time 
afterwards there were considerable dissensions, many dissensions, 
among the officers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What caused them ? 

al. Well, parties who were favorable to the superintendent, 
others to the deputy. One party was favorable to the super- 
intendent and other parties were favorable to the deputy superin- 
tendent, and the dissension was brought about in that way. 

@. Did you have any talk with the superintendent in reference 
to raising your salary? 

A. Idid,sir. He drove out on what is termed the Long Road 
one day — 

Mr. Proctor. —- I am unable to hear the witness. 

The Witness. — Come and sit down here, then. 

Mr. Procror. —I will ask the chairman to ask the witness to 
come nearer to testify. 

Chairman Hallstram in the chair. 

The CuairMAn. — Step up here and testify. 

‘The witness came nearer to Mr. Proctor. 

The Witness. — I was out working on what is termed the Long 
Road, and the superintendent came to me and called me out from 
where I was working and wanted to know what I had against 
him. I told him I didn’t know as I had anything against him and 
he said, well, he was glad I didn’t have, and he said to me that it 
was no use for me to be with the deputy, because if a new super- 
intendent was to come he would appoint his own deputy, and that 
if he was to be retained the island wasn’t large enough for him 
and the deputy to remain together, and if I would be with him he 
would see that my salary was increased. 

@. Now, in regard to Officer Wilson, what have you to say? 

A. On the night previous to the February riot Officer Wilson 
and I were on duty. We knew that the riot was going to com- 
mence in the morning and went to the superintendent for instruc- 
tions as to how to act. He told us he could give us no instruc- 
tions, that we would have to get along as quietly as possible until 
Dr. Jenks got back from Florida and that then things would be 
settled satisfactorily; but he did tell us that if the prisoners 
should assault us we had the power to protect ourselves, and he 
also stated that if it was a bad affair he knew that the women 
were in great danger. 

@. And that was all, was it? 

A. That was all, sir. I believe he opened a closet there and 
took out three Colt’s revolvers. I guess that is about the size of 
the protection down there. 

@. Have you any knowledge of prisoners working outside in 
the winter-time being insufficiently protected against the elements? 

A. I have seen prisoners working there without stockings. I 
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have seen them work there with leaky shoes. The clothing was 
bad. 

Men or women? 

Men. I know nothing about the women. 

(By Ald. Lez.) What time of the year was that? 

In the fall and winter and summer, and different times. 

In the winter? 

Yes, sir; winter and summer both. 

In the summer that wouldn’t amount to much, would it — 
in the winter there would be the hardship? 

A. Well, I think if a man has got neither shoes nor stockings 
on it won’t help him any at any time. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, have you seen them in that con- 
dition working in the snow and slush? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That, of course, was not in the summer-time ? 

A. That was in the winter-time, and then when the goods 
came the men were ordered in from the yard and they all got new 
shoes. 

@. Were prisoners at any time forced to wear clothing which 
had been worn by other prisoners? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Clothing that would probably give them very obnoxious 
diseases, diseases of the worst kind? 

A. Yes, sir; there was a possibility of that. I have seen cases 
where those diseases you speak of were among the men that 
changed their clothes. They were thrown in a pile into the room 
and other men would come in and get those same clothes. There 
was no reason why they shouldn’t get the benefit of it. 

Q. Now, I didn’t have any memorandum of your testimony, 
Mr. Witness, and— pay a little attention to me and never mind 
the by-play over there—I may not have called out of you 
matters which you can present before this committee. If there is. 
anything else you desire to state, now is a good time? 

A. Well, that is about all I remember of. 

@. If you have forgotten anything probably Brother Proctor or 
one of his associates will bring it out? 

A. They may refresh my memory. 


Shenehe 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) You know Officer Morrill, of course, 
Mr. White? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ex-Ofticer Morrill now — and you know ex-Officer Erskine? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And ex-Officer Upton? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the other ex-officers who became such at the same: 
time that you did? 

Yes, sir. 
@. You went out with a company? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
Ald. Ler. — He is one of those that were discharged ? 
Mr. Proctor. — Yes, he is one of the glorious company that 


was discharged. 

The Witness. — I am satisfied to be. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) You knew then there was trouble 
between the deputy and the superintendent ? 

Yes, sir; I did. 

For how long a time? 

It had been going on for months. 

You knew of it as early as the preceding August? 

I don’t know as I could state as far back as that. 

Very nearly, wasn’t it, Mr. White? 

I couldn’t state as far back as that. 

How far back would you put it if you had your own way? 
Well, probably three or four months. 

Previous to February ? 

Yes, sir, 

Well, the deputy intended, if possible, to have the superin- 
tendent removed, didn’t he? 

A. I couldn’t tell you-anything about that, sir. 

Q. Well, you had talked with him some upon the subject ? 

A. No, sir; I never talked with him upon that subject. I 
didn’t consider it my place to talk to him upon that subject. 

@. Iam not asking you about etiquette. You say you hadn’t 
talked with him? 

A. No, sir; not on that subject. 

@. Well, you know there were a certain number of the officers 
at the island who had taken up the cause of the deputy superin- 
tendent? 

A. There were a great many who took up the cause against the 
superintendent, but when they found another man was mentioned 
to take his place they went back to him again. 

@. Then they were adherents of Mr. Upton, were they ? 

A. I don’t know as they were. They were against the superin- 
tendent. 

@. That is it, and in favor of Upton? 

A. I don’t know as they were in favor of Upton. 

Q. Well, you know there was a faction there among the officers, 
don’t you, which was opposed to Mr. Gerrish ? 

A. Very few. 

Q. Well, there were certain men? 

A. They were opposed to the treatment that they were receiv- 
ing from him. 

@. No, pardon me, that isn’t what I was asking. I say, don’t 
you know there was a number of officers there opposed to Mr. 
Gerrish? 

There was very few of them. ; 
Well, am I right iu saying there was a number ? 
There was a few. 

Yes, a few; how many? 

Say four or five. 
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@. And who were they? 

A. I couldn't state. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. I don’t know who they were, I cannot speak for any man 
but myself. I can speak that I was against him. 

@. You were? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. No doubt about that, and you like him just as well now as 
you did then? 

A. Like him as a man, yes, now as much as I did then. I 
have no love for him now, either. 

@. You were against him then? 

A. Yes, sir; and I am against him now, too. 

Q. You acknowledge now that you are biased against him ? 

A. To a certain extent, yes, sir; I am here under oath. 

@. And you have testified, under your own admission, under a 
bias against the superintendent, haven’t you? 

A. I am under oath to tell the truth. 

@. Answer the question? 

A. No, sir. 

(@. Then the statement you made a moment ago was not true. 
I ask you if you wish to change the testimony ? 

A. Yes, sir; that part of it. 

Q. And the statement that you made a moment ago that you 
were under bias against him, and testified under bias against him, 
was not true? 

A. I didn’t testify under bias against him ; I did not. 

Mr. Ritey. — He did not so state. 

Mr. Procror. — The witness said so, certainly. He assented 
to my question and that makes it his. 


@. Do you wish to change that? 

A. I wish to change it if I stated that I was biased against 
him. 

Q. You acknowledged that you were biased against him? 

A. I would rather have it read. 

(). Don’t you remember how you testified a few moments ago? 

A JI would rather have it read and see how it does read. 

@. Didn’t you say you had bias against him? 

A. I did as a man, yes, sir. 

@. And you acknowledged that you came here and testified 


under a bias against him? 

Aly No; Sir: 

@. You deny that? 

A. Jam here to tell the truth in this investigation, no matter 
whether it affects friend or foe. 

(). Have you talked any with Mr. Morrill about this? - 

A. Very little. 

@. Pardon me — answer my question. 

Al. Yes, sir; I have. 

Q. When? 

A. On three or four different occasions. 

Q. When? 
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. I couldn’t state the times. 


Well, you can give us the months, probably? 


- Well, I don’t know as I could. 


Where? 

Down at his office. If I was early coming down of an even- 
would drop in and have a smoke with him. 

Talk about the investigation ? 

Yes, sir. 

At his office? 

Yes, sir. 

How many times have you been there? 

Three or four, probably. 

Did you meet any of the other malcontents there ? 

1] believe Erskine once. 

Talk with him any ? 

I don’t remember that I did. 

You know Erskine? 

Yes, sir. 

You wouldn’t refuse to speak to him if you had a chance? 
If he spoke to me I would probably talk with him. 

You remember that. you have talked with him? 

I do not. é 

You have talked with Morrill, but don’t remember about 
ne? 

I don’t remember talking with Erskine. 

Well, have you ever talked with Morrill when Erskine stood 
and listened? 

No, sir. 

That you remember? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, did you ever talk with Morrill anywhere else about 
ase excepting in his office? 


. No, sir. 


You never did here, then? 

No, sir. 

Ever talk with Dr. Newell about it? 

Yes, sir. 

Where? 

At his house. 

Where was that? 

Sixty-eight St. James avenue. 

Day-time or evening ? 

Evening. 

Do you remember when? 

No, sir. 

Well, you weren’t alone, were you, that evening? 
Yes, sir — no, he was with me. 

Any body else? 

No, sir. | 

Was there any body else in the house? 
Not that I know of —I didn’t see any one. 
Didn’t see Morrill there? 
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A. No, sir. 

@. How did you happen to go up there? 

A. Had business there. 

Pardon me — how did you happen to go there? 

A. I had business up there. 

@. I understand that you had business there, but he asked you 
to come? 

A. No, sir — I asked him for permission to go there. 

@. I see — then you were sufficiently interested in Mr. Gerrish 
and the commissioners to voluntarily offer your testimony to Dr. 
Newell? 

Yes, sir. 

And you did that because of this bias? 

I don’t know as it was bias —it was an an act of justice. 
You cannot say it wasn’t? 

. Yes, sir — it was an act of justice. 

You deny that; but, at any rate, you asked Dr. Newell if 
he would let you come up and talk to him? 

A. [asked him for permission to go up and see him, which he 
granted. 

Was that before he testified or after? 

. It was before. 

How long before? 

. I couldn’t state. 

That was in the winter, wasn’t it? 

. Couldn’t tell. 

You don’t remember when it was? 

No, sir. 

Did you make that memorandum up there? 
Yes, sir. 

You did? 

Yes, sir. 

I thought so. Well, who wrote it out — you or he? 
I did. 

In his presence? 

No, sir. 

But up at his house? 

I wrote it out in the building here about six weeks ago. 
I thought you said you did it up at Dr. Newell’s? 
. I didn’t say so. 

You didn’t? 

. No, sir. 

How long did you stay up at the doctor’s? 

. Probably. half an hour. 

Probably? How long was it? 

I say probably half an hour. I couldn’t state. 
And was any body else there? 

No, sir. 

Or any one else in the house? 

oyNG, cally 

How many times did you go to the doctor’s? 
Probably three times. 
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@. Oh, you went up to his house more than once? 

A. ea eit. 

@. Did you never see any body else there at any time except 
the doctor? 

Ale: LNOsSSile 

@. You knew that Morrill went up there? 

zl. Never knew anything about it. 

@. Did Morrill tell you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t Morrill tell you that Dr. Newell wanted him to come 
up and wanted you to? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. Never had such eonversation ? 
A. No, sir. 


@. How many times did you ask Dr. Newell for permisaiy to 
come to his house ? 
A. Three times. 
@. You had some talk with Dr. Newell about the other wit- 
nesses ? 
No, sir. 
He told you that Mr. Morrill had been up there? 
No, sir. 
Nothing of the sort? 
No, sir. 
Well, where else did you go about this case excepting to Dr. 
ell’s house three times — it was four times, wasn’t it? 
I don’t know as anywhere else. 
Wasn’t it four times? 
No, sir; three times I told you. 
You are sure about that? 
Yes, sir. 
And you went to Morrill’s shop ? 
Yes, sir. 
About this case ? 
No, sir. 
To talk about this case? 
No, sir. 
You spoke to him concerning it? 
No, sir. 
Every time you went there? 
No, sir. 
Then you say now that it was not a topic at Mr. Morrill’s 
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office ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. Morrill asked you about it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Never said a word about it? 

A. Well, we might have got talking about something in con- 
nection with it once in a while, something concerning it; I don’t 
know as one was more to blame than the other. 

@. But he asked you, didn’t he, about what you knew? 

A. I don’t know as he did. 
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Would you say he didn’t? 

I wouldn’t say he didn’t. 

Did you talk to Upton? 

Very little. 

You did talk with him, then? 

Very little. 

Where was this talk with him? 

It was down at that hotel, after our discharge. 
What hotel? 

I don’t know what the name of the hotel is. 
Where is it? 

It is — 

What street is it on? 

What is the name of that hotel? Can I ask Mr. Morrill? 
You may. 

Mr. Morrill, what is the name of that hotel? 

Mr. Morrizt. — The Crawford House. 

The Witness. — The Crawford House. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) If you want any other information 
from him while you are on the witness stand, don’t hesitate to ask 
for it. 

A. It isn’t necessary. 

@. When in doubt about things you ask Morrill? 

A. No, sir; I never asked him before. 

Q. That is what you went to his office for—to get certain 
things settled? 

A. No, sir; I have my mind settled here, on this little book. 

Q. Well, put the little book in your pocket. 

A. I am going to. 

Mr. Ritey. — Don’t you want to see the book, Brother Proctor ? 

Mr. Procror. —I don’t care to. He isn’t testifying from it. 

Q. Then you went gunning for Morrill and Dr. Newell; any- 
body else? 

A.7 No wsir. 

(). Those are the only two? 

A. The only two. I wasn’t gunning for any body. 

@. Did you talk with any body else about this case before you 
went on the stand? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. You did admit talking to Upton, you haven’t forgotten that 
so quickly? 

A. Months and month ago, pretty nearly two years ago, not 
since. That is when we were discharged. _ 
Did you talk with him after you left the island? 
No, sir. 
What? 
No, sir; not concerning this business. 
Never since you left the island? 
No, sir; not concerning public institution. 
Did you ever talk with any body else? 
Not that I know of. 
Did you ever tulk with Mr. Smith? 
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Mr. Ritzty. — We have so many Smiths. 

Mr. Procror. —Well, there is only one Smith like that. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The Witness. — I can’t state, because I don’t know any body of 
that name that I could talk to. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, then, you never talked to Smith 
—any Smith? 

A. Not that I know of, don’t know any body I could talk to — 
don’t know any body of that name. 

Q. Well, you had difficulty while you were an officer there? 

A; “Noy. Sits 

@. No difficulty ? 

A. Except the report made against me to the superintendent. 
That was my first and last trouble. 
Somebody made a report against you to the superintendent ? 
Yes, sir. 
Who was it? 
I was informed, Mr. Young. 
Thomas Young? 
Yes, sir. 
In consequence of that vou had some sort of a hearing, did 
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yo 
: The superintendent sent for me. 
And you were suspended ? 
I was. 
By Mr. Gerrish? 
Yes, sir. 
For how long? 
Probably twenty-four or twenty-six days. 
And it was Dr. Newell who reinstated you, wasn’t it? 
I couldn’t tell anything about that. 
Were you discharged after your suspension? 
. Iwas discharged, yes, and reinstated by the whole vote of 
the Board. They investigated the case, the three of them, and the 
three of them, I was informed — 
@. The three commissioners discharged you, didn’t they ? 
Mr. Ritrey. — And they put him back again. 
The Witness. — Put me back. 
(By Mr. Proctor.) I understand, but they discharged you? 
Well, two. 
Which two? 
Mr. Devlin and Dr. Jenks. 
They discharged you? 
Yes, sir. 
And Dr. Newell assisted in your being reinstated? 
Yes, sir. 
You know how the vote stood, don’t you? 
I was informed that they voted unanimously to return me. 
- Didn’t you hear that the vote was two to one, the same as 
it was up at the police commission, which my brother has spoken 
of? 
A. No, sir. 
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@. Then the discipline, when. you first got there, was good? 

A. Yes, sir; I should consider it good. 

Q. First-rate — and you went there in what capacity ? 

A. I went there as a night watchman. 

@. Did you continue as a night watchman ali the time you were 
there ? 
A. No, sir. 

@. In what other capacities did you act? 

A. As overseer. 

@. Took the men out to work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Brought them back? 
WAS oY 6S sir, 

Q. Saw that they were kept at work? 

A ot Yes; Siri took care of them when they came in. 

@. Yes, they went out at work there near the Sp eae 
sewer, did they: ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you saw that they were drinking, did you? 

A. I saw that they were drinking, not outside, but inside. 

Q. Inside? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you complain of that to the superintendent? 

A. I don’t know as I did. 

@. You knew it was not a thing you approved of ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You never complained to him that the men were drinking? 

A. J don’t know as I did. I very seldom saw him to do it. 

@. How many times did you see him during the time you were 
there ? 

A. I say I very seldom saw him to do it. 

@. But you knew where he was, where his office was? 

A. It was a dangerous thing to go near him at times. He 
has thrown men out at times. . 

@. You were afraid of being thrown out? 

A. No. 

@. Then that reason doesn’t cut any ice, as they say. You 
didn’t complain to him because you didn’t think of it? 

A. I reported the case to the deputy. I don’t know whether 
the deputy reported to him or not. 

@. Did you report all the cases of drunkenness or drinking 
among the convicts to any superior officer? 

A. I believe I did. 

@. And you never reported one to Mr. Gerrish? 

A. I couldn’t say whether I did or not. 

@. But you reported to the deputy ? 

A. I might have. 

@. And you don’t know whether Mr. Gerrish knew anything 
about it? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

@. Do you know whether the deputy reported to him? 

A. I think so. 
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How do you know? 
He said he did. 


_ Who? 


The deputy. 

After he was discharged ? 

No, sir; right there on the island. 

When? 

Well, previous to the riots. 

How long previous to the riots? 

Might have been two months, three months. 

Where were you when you had this talk with the deputy? 
Down in what is termed Loafers’ Hall. 

What were you doing there? 

I was on duty there. 

Well, was Deputy Upton there? 

Came in there occasionally. 

Well, did you have any talk with him there? 

That is where I had it. 

What was the talk you had with him? 

Concerning the bottles of whiskey the prisoners had. 

What was the talk? 

That was it; I reported the case to him. 

He was your superior officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

That is all the talk there was? 

All I know. 

You don’t know whether he reported it to the superintendent ? 
He said he reported it to the superintendent at other times. 
You know the deputy had charge of the discipline? 

So did the superintendent. I guess he knew it all right. 
You say you guess, you don’t know? 

Nothing more than that the deputy said he told him. 

But it was the deputy’s duty to look after any infraction of 


discipline like that. 


A. 


Q. 
A. 


Q. 


Well, so he always did, as far as he could. 

Wasn't it his duty ? 

It was all of our duty. 

Wasn’t it the deputy’s duty to look after a violation of 


discipline like that? 


A. 


It was the deputy’s duty, it was the superintendent’s duty, 


it was the duty of every officer in the institution. 
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What did the deputy do with these men? 

He didn’t catch them. 

But you caught them? 

I didn’t catch them — they broke the bottle. 

You knew who the men were? 

No, couldn’t get at them — saw them break the bottle. 

You knew that some of the men had liquor, but couldn’t 


tell who they were? 


A, 


Q. 
A. 


Could see them, but couldn’t tell who they were. 
Couldn’t identify them? 
I don’t know as I could. 
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@. Well, can you come in and charge the superintendent with 
not performing his duty when even you, the officer there, couldn’t 
see who the men were, so as to tell what his duty might be?. 

I don’t put a charge against the superintendent. 

Who? 

Against the deputy as much as him. 

But the deputy didn’t know, because you didn’t know. 

I reported the case. 

Well, all that you rely on is that you saw the bottles? 
Well, you wanted to know whether there was liquor on the 
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island. 

@. Well, how could you punish them when you didn’t know 
who they were? 

A. Well, of course I wouldu’t take chances of punishing a man 
there without I was sure of it. 

@. Of course not. Then you don’t think there is a good cause 
of complaint about thut, do you? 
About liquor? 
About, when you cannot find a man, not punishing bim? 
That is about right. 
That seems to dispose of that, doesn’t it? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, you say that when the superintendent began to 
meddle with the deputy the discipline became bad? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what did you mean by that? 

A. When any of the officers locked up men a committee would 
wait on the superintendent. 

Q. Committee of what? 

A. Of prisoners. 

Q. Good — go on. 

A. The prisoners several times visited or waited on Mr. 
Gerrish, and he allowed prisoners to be set at liberty. 

@. Yes—now, how many times did that happen during your 
incumbency of office ? 
I guess two or three times that I know of. 
Let us have it positively, if possible. 
I say three times — as much as I know of. 
What is it — two or three, or beyond three? 
Might be two or three. 
Let us have it. 
Say three times, or say two if you want to. I don’t care 
which you say. ; 

Q. I don’t want to say any. I want the facts if you can give 
them to us: You don’t know, do you? 

A. ‘Two or three times. 

@. What were the names of the men thus imprisoned ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q@. You don’t know that? 

A. No. 

@. When was it? 

Al. Couldn't state. 
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Don’t know that? 
No. 
Your literature doesn’t assist you in that? 
Not in that case. 
Did you see the committee wait upon the superintendent? 
No, sir. 
Did you know of whom the committee was composed ? 
No, sir— prisoners. 
Well, you don’t know who they were? 
No, sir. 
You don’t know for what the deputy locked them up? 
No, sir — for charges preferred against them. 
Well, if you don’t know? 
. Preferred against them by the officer — that is all. 
From whom did you get this information? 
From the deputy superintendent. 
Mr. Upton? 
Yes, sir. 
That was before or after he left? 
Before he left. 
This was after there was a breach between him and the 
erintendent? 
I couldn’t state that. 
You couldn’t say it wasn’t? 
I couldn’t say it wasn’t or was. 
But you know the superintendent released the men? 
The men came out, I believe. 
Do you know whether he did or not? 
So the deputy stated. 
Then you are testifying to something the deputy told you? 
Yes, sir. 
And you personally know nothing about it except what he 
Says? — 

A. I know men have been let out — 

(. Pardon me, pardon me, sir—we are talking now about 
these three occasions. You know nothing personally about it. 
All a know about it is what Upton told you? 

I know the men were locked up by the deputy. 
How did vou know it? 

You could see them standing there. 

You don’t know who they were? 

A. I don’t know who they were. 

Just a moment ago you said you didn’t know the men were 
locked up. except through Mr. Upton? 

A. Well, saw the men standing there and saw that they were 
locked up. 

Q. Well, do you know anything more about these three cases 
to which you have testified than what Upton told you? 

A. No, sir; I shouldn’t want to say so. 

Q. No, sir—I thought not. Now, Mr. Upton is pretty badly 
biased against Mr. Gerrish? 

A. I don’t think he is. 
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Do you think he is as much as you? 

I don’t think so. 

Less? 

Yes, sir. 

And you must be more? 

I think so. 

That is more than you were willing to admit a little while 


I don't know as Mr. Upton has any grievance at all against 


him, as far as I know. 


Q. 


Oh — you said something about Mr. Gerrish’s using abusive 


language. 
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How many times? 

Well, probably twice. 

You were there how many years? 

Pretty nearly three. 

In the three years what did he say? 

Swearing. 

Well, what was it? 

Swearing — that is all. 

I know, but there are various sorts and forms of swearing. 
us have it. 

No, I don’t care to. 

What? 

I don’t care to. It was swearing — that was all. 

What you mean to say is that you don’t know what he said? 
Well, it was swearing — that is all. 

Don’t remember what. he said? 

T couldn’t say as I could remember the words exactly. 

And when you said you declined to tell me that wasn’t the 


truth, because you didn’t know what he said? 
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I know what he did say in one case. 

What was it? 

God damned a man and choked a man, too. 
I am talking now about abusive language. 
Cursing at him. 

Who was the man? 

Logan, commonly known as ** Black Jack.” 
A dangerous man? 

Yes, an old man. 

A dangerous man? 

No, an old man, 

Were you present? 

Yes, sir; I saw that. 

Saw him do what? 

Choke him. 

And God damn him? 

Yes, sir. 

What had Logan been doing? 

I don’t know what he was doing. He was just going out 


and had some talk, I believe. He was going out that morning. 
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@. Had some talk with him. 

A. With the receiving-officer, first, as the superintendent came 
in, and he got up, and the superintendent took him by the throat 
and choked him. 

@. He was impudent to the receiving-officer, was he? 

A. I could not say as he was. 

@. Could you say he wasn’t? 

A. I couldn’t say what conversation he had with the officer. 

@. You don’t know. All you know is that the superintendent 
choked him and used the language you have stated? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You didn’t know what the cause was? 

A. No, I don’t know the direct cause. 

Q. You don’t know that there wasn’t a sufficient cause for a 
man to be excited. 

A. What — for the use of profanity? 

‘ Mr. Procror. — Pardon me — that isn’t what I asked. 

Mr. Ritey. — In the presence of officers and prisoners? 

Mr. Proctor. —-- My question is perfectly plain. Your little in- 
terruption will appear in the ** Post” to-morrow morning, Brother 
Riley. 

Mr. Rivey. — The ‘‘ Post” is your paper. 

Mr. Proctor. — Not a bit. 

(The stenographer repeated Mr. Proctor’s last question. ) 

A. I don’t think — 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Pardon me — answer the question. 
Don’t answer anything I don’t ask. | 

A. I think there wasn t. 

@. You have already said you didn’t know what it was. 

A. Well, the man was an old man, and I shouldn’t want to put 
my hands on him. 

@. Wouldn’t? 

Az ING: 

Q. Afraid of him? 

A. No, nobody would be afraid of him. 

Q. Well, you mean to let it stand now that you don’t know 
iat the cause was, but don’t think there was any cause? 

A. I don’t think there was cause sufficient to have him choked 
by the superintendent. 

g. At the same time, vou don’t know what the cause was? 

A. Don’t know what the cause was. 

Q. You want to let both those answers stand? 

A. Yes. sir; let them both stand as they are. 

@. Now, you say in the almost three years you were there you 
heard him swear one other time? 

Yes, sir. 

Where was that? 

Out on the ball ground on a holiday. 

What was it for? 

Oh, some little muss there or some trouble. 
What was it? 

I don’t remember what it was. 
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You don’t remember what it was? 

Swearing. 

What was it? 

About the same language, cursing. 

Was it the same language? 

I don’t know, I couldn’t keep it in mind. 

You don’t know what he did say? 

No, only swearing, that is all. 

Those are the only two cases you complained of? 

The only two I know, because I wasn’t in his company very 
probably not in it over half a dozen times, not more than 


Now, I understand you to say, Mr. White, that you have 


seen officers drunk many times, two or three a week? 


A. 


I didn’t say that. 
Didn’t you say at least three a week? 
No, I said on an average of about one in two or three 


Well, one in two or three days? 
Well, that isn’t three a week. 
Well, we won’t quibble about that. You now say you saw 


officers drunk as often as once in two or three days all the time 
you were there? 


oe ee ae 


Yes, sir. 

You knew most of the officers there, didn’t you? 

Yes. sir; pretty nearly all of them. 

By name? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, give us the names of those you have seen drunk? 
Stanwood. 

You have already stated Stanwood. 

Gerrish. 

Officer or Superintendent Gerrish ? 

Officer Gerrish. 

Never saw the superintendent? 

I never had the privilege of seeing him take © liquor, 


although he admitted he used to carry it himself. 


Q. 
vi¥ 
Q. 
A 


Mr. 


Q. 


Carry what? 

The grip. 

Well, he has recovered from it, hasn’t he? 

I don’t know. From what I hear I don’t think he has. 
Rivey. — It is a dangerous disease. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Well, he carried it better than Officer 


Stanwood ? 


A. 
Q. 


Well, he had a better place to keep it, I guess. 
And you mean Officer Gerrish when you refer to the man 


you saw under the influence of liquor? 


hOhOh 


Yes, sir; not the superintendent. 


How many times did you see Officer Gerrish that way? 
Two or three times. 
Where? 


On duty and around. 
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Do you mean drunk or drinking ? 
He was drunk. 
Staggering ? 
Yes. sir. 
You reported him, too? 
No, sir; I never reported a man for drunkenness. 
. You say you saw as many as three in a week and never re- 
ported them? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You did not? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Never to the commissioners ? 

As NO; Sit. 

@. And you say, according to your story, that drunkenness 
was a commou thing among the officers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@). You never reported it to the superintendent at all? 

A. No, sir. 

Q.. Didn’t disapprove of it? 

A. No, I had nothing to do with it. 

@. You didn’t disapprove of it, I say? 

wA. No. 

@. You don’t now — what other officers besides Stanwood and 
Gerrish ? 

A. Well, Howard, McIntosh, Quinn, Cook, Adams — there are 
other officers that I cannot remember their names. 

@. If there are others that you can give we want them. Well, 
now, Cook — when did you see him drunk? 

A. I saw him drunk probably twenty-five times at least. 
Well, the same day? 
Oh, no — on different occasions. 


OEOLELO 


r. Rrtey. — There are only twenty-four hours in the day. 
(By Mr. Procror.) Did you ever drink with Officer Cook ? 
Yes, sir. 
Ever get drunk with him? 
No, sir. 
Ever drink more than once with him? 
Yes, sir. 


How many times? 

Well, on different occasions — probably three or four times. 
Only three or four? . 

About that. 

How many times the same day with Officer Cook ? 

Probably once. 

Probably once — how many really ? 

I don’t know as it was over one. 

Well, do you know it wasn’t over one? 

Yes, I know it wasn’t. 

But you don’t remember how many times you drank with 
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him? 
A. J remember that — that it was only once — that that was all 
I took with him on one day. I think that was all. 
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@. Then there is some doubt about it? 
ASIN D. 
@. You are not so positive about him as about some of these 
other fellows? 
Yes, sir; just as positive about him. 
How about Erskine, Mr. Erskine? 
I never saw Mr. Erskine take a drink or be drunk. 
Ever see him under the influence of liquor? 
No, sir. 
Sure about that? 
Yes, sir. 
Ever see Morrill? 
Never. I never saw Mr. Morrill take a drink. 
Or Upton? . 
No, sis. 
You never saw any of your crowd, did you? 
No, sir, to tell the truth. If it was so, I would tell you. 
Well, you used to keep liquor and drink it, didn’t you? 
Yes, sir. I didn’t keep it for medical purposes, either. 
For more practical purposes ? 
Because I wanted it. 
To drink it? 
Yes, sir. 
You got drunk on it? 
No, sir. 
Didn’t you? 
No, sir; I have yet to get drunk. 
You cannot get enough to get drunk? 
(By Ald. Lez.) You mean to say that you cannot get 
nou ugh into you to get drunk: ? 
aa Yes, sir; cannot do it. 
@. (By Mr. Procror.) What others? 
A. I can’t remember the names. 
@. Stanwood, Gerrish, Howard, McIntosh, Quinn, Cook, and 
Adams, —- anybody else? 
A. Yes, sir, other officers, but I cannot remember their 
names. 
Q. Well, you saw them drunk? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Dead drunk? 
A. No, I didn’t say so. 
Q@. You were sort of reprimanded for bringing rum down 
there ? 


Joohonenenphenehenshenshen 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Whiskey? : 

A. No, sir. 

@. Some sort of whiskey or liquor? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t the superintendent reprimand you for bringing liquor 


down on the island? 
A. No, sir. | 
@. Sure about that? fay ae 
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Yes, sir. 
Stop and think. 
No need of thinking. 
You are more ceitain about that than these other things? 
Yes, sir; I know about my own business better. 
Didn’t he reprimand you for bringing liquor on the island ? 
No, sir; never. 
You brought it in a grip, too? 
Yes, sir. 
Always carried it in a grip? 
Yes, sir. 
You weren’t the only one? 
All that took a drink carried a grip. 
You were reprimanded for bringing liquor on the island ? 
No, sir. 
Certain of that as anything you have testified to? 
Positive. 
The superintendent knew you brought it, didn’t he? 
Yes, sir; he stated so—that the boys couldn’t fool him, 
because he knew what they carried the grips for—he had. been 
there himself. 

@. He had looked in the grips? 

A. No, he carried his own grip and probably knew what kind 
of a monkey was inside. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) All leather? 

A. Oh, the outside was. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, you were called in and repri- 
manded by the superintendent, weren’t you? . 
For what? 
I don’t know, I asked you. 
Neither do I. 
Were you? 
I don’t remember of ever being reprimanded. 
Do you say you weren’t? 
Only if you call that a reprimand, when I was brought in 
on that charge and exonerated. If you call that a reprimand I 
was reprimanded; if not, I never was. 

Q. I asked you if you were? 

A. I gave you the answer. 

@. How many of these men are down on the island now, that 
you say were drunk? 

A. I don’t know that any of them are there. 

Mr. Ritry. — Most of them there yet. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is misinformation like the rest that you 
have, mostly. 

Q@. Cook and McDevitt testified against you, didn’t they? 

LA ees. Sir, 

@. What did they say? 

A. Well, they opposed each other in their evidence, I guess. 
They did in front of me, anyhow. 

@. What was the charge against you? 

A. That there had been talking against Superintendent Gerrish 
and Dr. Jenks. 
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.Q. Well, that was the charge against you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said that Dr. Jenks and Mr. Gerrish would have to 
walk the plank ? 

No, sir; I didn’t say anything of the kind. 

But that was the charge against you? 

That is the charge he put against me. 

Well, you had said it, hadn’t you? 

No, sir. 

And you were put back by Dr. Newell? 

I was put back by the commissioners. 

When Dr. Jenks was in Florida? 

No, sir; when he was back. 

Well, he was back a week before the riot, wasn’t he? 

I don’t know when he came back. 

Do you say he wasn’t? 

I couldn’t state that. 

When was it the superintendent said to you that if you 
would tell him about Marshall and Ryerson he would let you go 
free? 

A. That was on the morning that he called me in, that I was 
reported by Mr. Young. 

@. Well, what did he say that you could testify to about 
Marshall and Ryerson? 

A. He wasn't looking for me, he said, but if I would give him 
any points on Marshall, the deputy, or Ryerson, he would let me 
go and prefer no charges against me and put them into it. 

@. Well, you have seen Ryerson under the influence of liquor, 
haven’t you? 

No, sir; I never saw him. 
You have seen him sitting here? 

Yes, sir; two or three times. 

And he is one of your circle over here? 
I never saw him drunk. 

I understand, I didn’t ask you about that. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is just about what you did ask. 

The Witness. — About as near as you could come to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) I ask you if you have seen him sitting 
here? 
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Yes, sir, I have, on one or two occasions. 
And you never saw him drink? 
Yes, sir; I have seen him drink something. 
Under the influence of liquor? 
No, sir. 
Ever drink with him? 
Yes, sir. 
How many times? 
Probably half a dozen times. 
Well, you declined to give him any points on Marshall and 
Ryerson? 
A. I told him I had none, and if I had. them I wouldn’t give 
them. 


OLOROKSLO 
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@. You knew Marshall was discharged ? 
A. He was 

(). When you were? 

A. ¥es, sir. 


You and he went out together. Well, whom have you seen 

come e off the boat drunk ? 

AA. I saw Cook several times come off the boat drunk. I have 
seen others. 

@. What were you doing on the wharf? 

A. Working there. In some cases I would come down with 
Cook, because - my days and his came together pretty near. 

Q. Went up and came down together 2 

il. No, sir; came down together. He used to go for twenty- 
four hours and I took forty-eight, and sometimes we would come 
down together. I used to work down there sometimes in connec- 
tion with taking chipped stones across to Long Island. 

Q. Well, now, you say you saw people strung up for punish- 
ment in two ‘lifferent ways? 

Aa Yes, site 

@. The ordinary form of punishment was to have them around 
a post, or like this? 

A. Like that. 

(). When they were not taken off their feet at all? 

A. No, sir. 

@. That was for ordinary offences, when it was deemed neces- 
sary? 

A. That is where they put them into a cell and where they 
would be kicking the door and making a noise. 

Q. Well, you regarded such a person as-a proper subject for 
punishment, didn’t you? 

A. I wouldn’t want to say so. 

@. You think in a prison, if a prisoner, when put into a cell, 
kicks the door and inakes a noise, he is not a proper subject for 


punishment ? 
A. I don’t know as any prison law says you can string up a 
prisoner. 


(@. Pardon me — I ask you if you think he ought to be pun- 
ished ? 

A. I should keep him there until he stopped kicking. 

@. You think it is proper that he should be punished ? 

A. Yes, sir, Ido; but I don’t think stringing up is a proper 
mode of punishment. I don’t think it is according to law. 

@. 1 am not asking your advice upon matters of law, Mr. 
White. I trust you will not send in a bill? 

A. I shall not. ‘ 

Mr. Ritey. — You would not pay it. 

Mr. Procror. — I am afraid I should not, very quickly. 

@. The only time when they were strung up off their feet was 
after the time of the February riot, as you call it? 

A. That is all I know of. 

@. And that is the only severe punishment that was inflicted on 
the rioters ? 
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@. You were in the office on the day of the riot? 

sil. I was, part of the time. 

(). What doing there? 

A. I was ordered in there by the deputy, from there to the 
Truant School, from there to the office, and from the office to the 
kitchen. 

(Q. What did you do in regard to the suppression of the riot, 
so called? 

A. What I was oidered to do. 

Q. Was that any thing or nothing? 

A. They were afraid ‘they were going to break into the main 
office and I was ordered there to ¢ uard that. 

@. You say one man was strung up for twenty-three minutes ? 

A. Why not keep to the question you were asking me? 

@. I ask questions as I please. 

A. You should give me a chance to answer one before putting 
another. 

@. I now ask you about the man you say was strung up 
for twenty-three minutes. How long did you see the man 
strung up? 

A. Probably five. 

Q. Yielding at that time? 

ASN.0, ils 

Q. Still obdurate ? 

A WwVies: wits 

@. Didn’t give in his obedience at all? 

A. No, sir. Just as they were about ready to faint or drop, or 
showed signs_of it, they asked them if they had enough and if 
they said ‘** yes”’ let them down. 

Q. Well, you saw him five minutes? 

About that. 

Along about first? 

Yes, sir; when he was first strung up. 

And you then went out? 

Yes. sir: 

Well, did you complain to the superintendent about that? 
No, sir; the superintendent saw the stringing up. 

He was re was he? 

Yes, sir; he was there on three different occasions. 

Q. IT am talking about the time you saw this twenty-three 
minute man? 

A. I don’t know.as he was there at that time. 

(). Never said anything to him about it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And didn’t know of your own knowledge that he was strung 
up for twenty-three minutes ? 

A. One of the officers timed him. 

@. Who? 

A. Mr. Marshall, and — 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Smith? 

A. No, not Smith — Mr. — oh, I taper — Mr. Fulton. 
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@. (By Mr. Procror ) You heard Mr. Fulton say he was 
strung up twenty-three minutes? 

A. Yes, sir; I think Marshall and Fulton said he was strung 
up twenty-three minutes. 


The hearing was adjourned, on motion of Aldermen Lee, at 
9.39 o'clock P.M., subject to the call of the Chair. 
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TWENTPY-SEVENTH HEARING. 


A hearing was called tor Tuesday, September 4, at 10 o’clock 
A.M., which was declared adjourned by the Chair, out of respect 
for the memory of the late Gen. N. P. Banks. 


WEDNESDAY, September 5, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at two o’clock P.M., Chairman Hall- 
stram presiding. 


JAMES WuitE. — Continued. 


@. (By Mr. Curtis.) What work, Mr. White, did you see the 
prisoners doing for the contractors? 

A. Saw them cutting down a bank and wheeling it away. 

Q. What bank? 

A. The bank for a road. which should be at a certain grade. 
In some places it ran from six inches — well, ran from nothing to 
probably about four feet high. 

@. Where was this? 

A. That was on what was called the south end of the island, 
the south-east end of the island. 


@. Where they were putting the sewer in? 

A. Yes, sir: 

@. And at that time was the sewer all laid? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And was it filled up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And this was graded off the top? 

A, OY C8551 

@. And you are sure that that was work for contractors, are 
your 

ees PSI. 

(). And you had charge of how many men? 

A. Sixty-three men. 

@.- And did any other officer have charge of them? 

A. Yes, sir; there were two others. 

(). There were others there under the charge of an oflicer then, 


were there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Then what did you mean by saying there was nothing to 
stop them from talking with the other workmen, because there 
was no officer to oversee them? 

A. That was another part of the sewer. 

@. Then that wasn’t this part? 

A. No, sir; that was a part farther west. 
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@. Where was that? 

A. That was up on the road between the stone-shed and the 
end of the road that I speak of where the grading was performed. 

(J. And that was all grading, too, was it? 

Ay DONO Sse 

Q. What work was that? 

A. That was the same sewer, but not the same grade. 

@. Was it grading work, the same as the other? 

An CNOe sits 

Q. What kind of work? 

A. That was merely digging the trench. ‘That was high there, 
and as it came down to the other place it came down low. This 
thing had to be brought to a level to make a road from there to 
the terminus of the sewer. 

(). Were these men paid ¢ ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You know that of your own personal knowledge? 

A. [ know those men were not paid. 

@. How do you know? 

A. Because they were not working for the contractor; they 
were working for the institution. 

Q. I asked you what work was being done for the contractor 
and you said this work? 

A. That is, without pay. There was work done by the con- 
tractors, such as that done by tinners and bricklayers. They 
worked on the sewer for pay. 

@. Let us understand each other — this work you are talking 
about, grading, was not done by the contractors? 

A. No, sir; by the institution. 

(@. For the contractors ? 

A. For the contractors. 

@. That was the smoothing off? 

A. Yes, sir; grading. 

@. Now, what is the work that was done which you say was 
not paid for? 

A. That work. That is the work which was supposed to be 
stopped, but wasn’t. 

@. Were they unpaid for all the work? 

A. That I couldn’t answer. 

@. What articles of clothing did you see the prisoners sell to 
the workmen under the contractor? 

A. I didn’t say I saw any sold. 

@. Didn’t you say they did sell them? 

A. I say they were sold, that I heard they were sold, and you 
could see those men on the sewer wearing them. 

. Now, did you see anything sold? 

Aa Novair: 

@. Then you don’t know of your own knowledge that any- 
thing was sold, do you? 

A. I knew it must have been sold. 

@. You argue that it was sold, but don’t know? 

A. It must have been sold, for they received them. 


(). 
A, 
A. 

Q). 

or: 

Q. 

AG 
to speak to her about it. 

(). How do you know whether or not he investigated it through 
the man? 

A. How do you suppose he would make an investigation 
through the man? You don’t suppose he would be foolish enough 
to do that, do you? 

A 

A. 

A. 
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You argue that, do you, then? 

Yes, sir. 

For what did you report Adams ? 

Indecent exposure of person. 

And did the superintendent investigate that? 

No, sir. 

How do you know? 

I asked the lady about it and she says he never went to her 


Did he summons the man in question ? 

I couldn't tell you. ‘That wouldn’t be an investigation. 

Well, you don’t know about that? 

I don’t know anything about that part of it. 

Did you see this act yourself ? 

INO. SIn. 

And you reported it upon somebody’s else statement? 

I reported it upon the woman’s word. 

Not upon what you saw yourself? 

No, sir. 

And you don’t know whether the superintendent made an 
sstigation or not? 


mo I do, according to her own words. 

@. But of your own knowledge you don’t know? 

A, Not of my own knowledge. 

@. How many times did you see a scarcity of food on the 
prisoners’ table? 

zh. 
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Oh, several times. 

How many? 

I couldn’t state how many. 

You were there eight years ? 

No, sir; I was there nearly three. 

During that time how many times was there a scarcity ? 
Oh, probably occurred once a month. 

Do you mean to say they wouldn’t have enough to eat? 
Yes, sir. 

Go away hungry? 

Sometimes the food was rotten and they wouldn’t eat it. 
What was rotten? 

Sweet potatoes. 

Any other article of food? 

Yes, sir; meat there that they wouldn’t eat. 

Did you complain of it? 

No, sir. Even the officers’ table was far worse — 
Did you call the superintendent’s attention to it? 

No, sir. His attention was called to it. 

By you? 

No, sir. J think if the book was produced it would show. 
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(). Well, you never complained of it —I don’t care what others 
did. Iam talking about you now. 

A. No, I don’t suppose you do. 

Now, you were present at the mayor’s investigation, were 

you not? 

A. Yes, sir: 

@. Did he give you an opportunity to state all you wanted to? 

A. All I could think of. 

@. Told him all you could think of? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He listened to it? 

AL oNowsiC: 

Q. Heard it? 

A. I couldn’t tell— he was looking out the window. 

@. Well, you spoke aloud? 

A. I spoke in a natural tone. 

@. Do you say he was not near enough to hear it? 

A. I don’t know whether he was or not. If I was speaking to 


a man I think I would turn my face and look at him, instead of 
looking out a window. 


Q. 


(By Ald Ler.) Well, he had a stenographer there? 


AY C85. 8ils 


Q). 


(By Mr. Curtis.) Did the stenographer write all the time 


you were testifying ? 


ms 
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I couldn’t tell you that. 

Didn’t look ? 

No, sir. 

Well, you had charge of the wharf gang, didn’t you, at one 


“Thad charge of what was termed the boat gang. 

What was this man’s name that was taken sick ? 

Where? 

On the boat gang? 

T don’t know as any man was taken sick. 

Well, the man who died in the cell? 

His name was Green. 

Did you notice that he was sick while he worked for you? 
No, sir; never knew of it. 

Didn’t see anv signs of it at all? 

He seemed all right when he left me. 

What was the occasion of his leaving ? 

He was put in by Officer Howard for loafing. 

And the night he was put in he died? 

No, sir. 

How soon after? 

He died, I believe, the next day. 

While he worked for you he didn’t show any signs of sick- 


ness hee all ? 


A, 
Q). 
rahe 
Q. 


No, sir: a hale, healthy young man. 
How long after he left you before he died? 
I should say the next day. 
So whatever happened to him h 


wasn’t any protracted sickness ? 
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A. I was told by the prison officer that he was asking for 
water, and water was refused him, and he died through it in my 
opinion. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) From whom did you hear about this? 

A. The prison officer, Mr. Burnham, and the prisoners them- 
selves in there, —— the prison man. 

@. Both? 

i a St ksits 

@. Both—Mr. Byrne, th: prison officer, and some of the 
prisoners? 

A. Mr. Burnham. 

Q. Oh, Burntam ? 

Ave) G8 A Site 

@. Well, you don’t know of your own knowledge what the 
man died of, do you? 

A. I was informed by Mr. Burnham that he died of apoplexy. 

@. You do not know that that was not the fact? 

A. Jam not a physician, to know. 

@. No, but Isay you know of nothing to indicate that that 
was not the fact? 

A. I didn’t say I did. 

@. No. Were you present in the building near him? 

A. When? 

@. Previous to his death? 

A. I might have been previous to his death, but not at the 
time of his death. 

(). Not at the time of his death, but during the day previous to 
his death, so far as you know? 


Well, is there only one cell by that name? 
. Oh, no; they are all light with the exception of the dark 
solitary. 

@. So when you say ‘‘ light,” you simply mean a light cell, 
and which one you don’t know? 

A. No, because probably there were four hundred there. 

@. And all the knowledge you have in regard to his case is 
pure hearsay, is it not? 

A. From Burnham. 

@. And all the knowledge you have in regard to this case is 
pure hearsay, is it not? 
From Burnham and the prison man. 
And the prison men? 
Man. 
Who was he? 
He was the head of the prisoners, 
Who was he? 


A. I don’t know as I was. 

@. Do you know what cell he occupied? 
A. He was in what they call light. 

Oo What? 

A. In what they term light. 

Q. Light? 

ADV Gas sits 

Q). 

A 
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A. I don’t know his name. 

@. You never knew his name? 

A. Nos-air: 

@. How long was he there? 

A. Oi, he has been there several times. He goes down for 
sentence quite often. They don’t take a man for that position 
without he knows his business pretty well. 

@. I see —an expert? 

Hv LeSgkeite 

@. You said, I think, Mr. White, that you saw prisoners 
working outside without stockings ? 

A IY eS, “Sins 

@. Do you remember when that was? 

A. It was at different seasons of the year. I have seen them 
in winter and in summer. 

@. On more than one occasion in winter? 

A. Oh, several days at a time. 

(). Well, how do you know thev were without stockings ¢ 

A. Because you could see them lined up there with their shoes 
broken, and the toes stuck through the shoes. 

@. Did you make any report in regard to that to any one? 

A. It was needless to-do it, because all knew it. 

@. Well, did you? 

A. No, sir; it wasn’t my duty. That was the receiving 
oflicer’s duty. 

@. Did you see it? 

As VRS Bir s 

(@. And never reported it? 

A. It wasn’t my duty to report it. 

@. Well, whatis the fact — did you? 

AnNoy sire 

@. Why didn’t you say so? You said something about cloth- 
ing which might disseminate disease ? 

SDeLY OS S61: 

( What clothing did you refer to? 

A. Clothing the prisoners had on that had obnoxious diseases. 

@. Underclothing or outside clothing ? 

A. They didn’t have any underclothing. 

@. Then it was outside clothing ? 

A. Pants I speak of particularly. 

(). Well, was it those that were washed or not? 

A. Those that were taken off by a prisoner, I have seen the 
same clothes put on by another prisoner, and the one that had 
them on was in a condition that was unfit for any man to put on 
his clothes after him. 

(@. Well, what were you doing at that time? 

A. Standing there. 

@. Well, who put the suit of clothes upon the man? 
A. He put them on himself. 

@. Who was there? 

A. Several officers. 

Q Who? 
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A. Several officers. | 
Q@. I know, but ‘* several officers ” isso very indefinite. 
A. Well, the receiving officers. 

Q. Well, who? 

A. Mr. Spaulding. 

@. Mr. Erskine there ? 

A. I dow’t think Mr. Erskine was there at that time. 
(). Are you sure about it? 

A. Jam not certain. 

(). He might have been there? 

A. He might or might not. 

@. Wasn’t he receiving officer at one time? 

A. Not in my time. 

Q. Wasn’t he assistant? 

1. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he assistant there at this time? 

A. He was second assistant — not at this time. I don’t think 
he was there at all at this time. 

@. Are you able to make oath that he was not the assistant re- 
ceiving officer at that very time? 

A; TV eSe RIL: 

Q. Good. 

A. He wasn’t on the island at that time. 

(Q. Did you make any complaint to any person about that? 

A. I spoke to the receiving officers about it. 

@. Yes; did you make any complaint to any of the superior 
officers other than the receiving oflicers ? 

A. I considered that it was their duty to make the report then. 

(). Answer my question without sparring. 

A. Tam not a sparrer. 

@. You don’t look it — you wouldn’t deceive anybody on that 
point. 

A. I might be able for you, just the same, if I had an equal 
chance. 

(). Please answer the question without sparring. 

A. Only the receiving officers. I will let you know whether I 
am or not before I get through with you. 

Y. (By Ald. LEE. ) Who were you applying that to — to me? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) How many times did you see that 
thing happen with respect to putting clothing on of diseased in- 
mates ? 

A. Oh, two or three times. 

@. In how long a period of time? 

A. Couldn’t state. 

@. Well, that was the fault of the receiving officer? 

A. I don’t know. If he reported it it wasn’t his fault, and if 
he didn’t report it it was his fault. 

(. Then you can’t say it was his fault? 

A. Tam not saying anything concerning it. Iam telling you 
about the fact. 
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ReE-pIREcT EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Now, is there anything you forgot to 
state the other day that you desire to state now? 

A Yeates 

(@. Go ahead. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Pardon me — what have you there? 

A. You ean read it if you will return it to me. 

YQ. I don’t know. 
. You sha’n’t get it then. 

Mr. Rivey. — Let him have it, Mr. Witness. ‘Time is worth 
something. Now, go ahead. 

(The witness handed paper to Mr. Proctor. ) 

Mr. Procror. — Thank you (handing it back). 

Mr. Rimey. — You didn’t make anything out of it. 

Mr. Procror. — I looked at it, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, but you couldn’t decipher it. 

@. Go ahead. | 

A. I wish to speak, sir, on the sermons of the chaplain that you 
asked me about. I will state, sir, that he, I should consider, was 
one of the greatest breachers of discipline there. 

Q. (By Ald. Len.) He was what? 

A. He was one of the causes of the greatest breaches of disci- 
pline. He preached two sermons that all the prisoners got on to 
and it was talked overamong them. One he took from the Psalms 
of David and the other ‘* A house divided between itself must 
fall.” (Laughter.) Furthermore, he went through, blessing all 
male and female prisoners up to the superintendent, and he left 
the deputy in the cold, which was also noted (laughter). That was 
talked of by the prisoners and commented on — that the old fel- 
low knew which side his bread was buttered on. I wish also to 
state that the superintendent acted before prisoners in a very un- 
gentlemanly manner at times, ordered the deputy to do certain 
things, more especially on the day of the stringing up, and said he 
ought to know better than to keep the men in there, while he was 
doing his duty inside — keeping the men strung up. I wish also 
to call the attention of the committee to the fact that Mr. Gerrish 
suspended Mr. Morrill for talking with me, simply because he 
wouldn’t tell the conversation that existed between he and I. I 
wish also to state that there were a few more drunks than I can 
remember of — Mr. McGinley, Mr. FitzPatrick, and Mr. Cain. Mr. 
McGinley — the superintendent knew of that case, because he lay 
across Shirley Gut drunk for hours in the morning. When -he 
came across the superintendent forgave him if he would take the 
pledge, which he did. Wish also to call attention to another fact 
here, that Officer Quinn with his knife cut the model of a certain 
part of a man’s body and left it so that the matron and_ prisoners 
could get hold of it, with a note, ‘‘ You can use this if you wish,” 
or words to that effect. I wish also to state that the superintend- 
ent for months at a time was very seldom seen through the insti- 
tution until the time that reporter Cushman came down there and 
shook him up. He was around there then probably four or five 
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weeks, and then he died off in the same manner. I wish also to 
state that at the time of the riot there was nothing prepared. The 
superintendent stayed upstairs in his room or in his house, and all 
that I could see fur preparations were three revolvers the night 
before the final riot. 

Mr. Procror. — He has already stated this. 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) I wouldn’t repeat anything — I said if 
there was anything new, anything you had forgotten? 

A. I wish also to state that there were wrong insertions placed 
in the paper by Dr. Jenks, stating that the cause of a certain riot 
down there was due to the fact that a prisoner was sent back after 
being discharged, which was wrong. I wish also to state that the 
superintendent went up for a boy named Murphy to the dormitory 
with probably sixteen or eighteen officers or more, and they defied 
the superintendent to take that boy, and he left that boy there and 
went downstairs amid the jeers of the prisoners, where probably 
seven or eight had charge of a thousand. I wish also to state that 
the civil service rules were not conformed to, that parties who 
were not citizens of Boston or of the State could go down there 
and they would be taken over the heads of the citizens. ‘That is 
about all. 

@. Now, during the investigation of the mayor, and while you 
were a witness, what impression did his conduct make upon you? 

A. That he — 

Q. Wait, if you please. What impression did his conduct 
make upon you — that he was listening to what you said or that 
he was not? 

Mr. Procror. — Just a moment — I object to that as incom- 
petent, having been gone into with Brother Riley with this witness 
in his direct examination. 

The Wirness. — I hardly think it was. 

Mr. Rirry. — Still, the quicker way would be to let him answer. 

Mr. Procror. —I understand, but we are here to do this thing 
as we think it ought to be done, as far as we can, and I haven't 
wasted any of your time. 

Mr. Rirey. — No, you have wasted your own. 

Mr. Procror. — I will refer you to page 1685. 

The CHarrMAN. — What is the question ? 

Mr. Procror. — Brother Riley is going into something that he 
went into in his direct examination. 

The CuarrMan. — What was your question, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rirey. — What impression the mayor’s conduct while he 
was testifying made — whether he was listening to his testimony 
or not? That is putin view of Mr. Proctor’s question, that he was 
listening to him, ete. 

The CuatrmMan. — The witness may. answer. 

The Wirness. — There is one thing, Mr. Chairman,— 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, wiil you answer that question, sir? 
What impression was made upon you as to whether he was listen- 
ing to your testimony or not? 

Mr. Procror. — How is this man’s impression of the slightest 
assistance ? 
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The Witness. — I shouldn’t consider — 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Will you answer the question? The 
chairman says you may answer. 

Mr Procror. —I suppose I am entitled to speak and I propose 
to speak until the chairman stops me. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, speech is sometimes dangerous. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, yours is never fatal, so far as I can find 
out. My objection is that this has all been gone into in the first 
place, and in the next place it is nothing material if it hasn’t — 
that the impression that was mide upon this witness by the mayor 
is entirely immaterial as to the scope of this investigation. I am 
unable to see how that has anything whatever to do with anything 
this committee has before it. 

Mr. Rrtey. — As I have said before, the chairman has ruled. 
Now, answer the question, if you please. 

The Cuairman. — I shall allow the witness to answer that ques- 
tion and stop right there. 

The Wirness. — Well, I shouldn’t think he cared anything 
about it, by the way he acted. 

The CHAIRMAN. answers your question. 

Mr. Rivey. — That is all, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Did the mayor Ase you any questions? 

A. Not that I remember of. 

@. Well, couldn’t you remember ? You remember the impres- 
sion he made upon you. Now, can’t you remember whether he 
asked questions of you or not? 

A. | don’t think he did — not that I remember of. 

@. Did you hear him ask questions of any one? 

A. There was only one in the room at any time, one oflicer. 
You could tell what you wanted to. 

@. And the stenographer was there taking it down? 

A. Yes, sir; the stenographer asked questions. 

@. You only know, as far as you yourself are concerned, the 
impression he left upon you? 

A. That‘is all: 

@. And you have no recollection of whether the mayor asked 
questions of you or not? All that you have is an impression ? 

A. I have more than an impression because ! was informed 
what the outcome would be. 

(J. You were informed by whom? 

A. By a gentleman who was very close to the office, that if I 
testified I would lose my position. 

@. Well, you testified to that. Can you inform this committee 
now, by refreshing your memory, waiting 2 moment, whether the 
mayor asked you any questions or not? 

A. I don’t remember him asking me any questions. 

@. You don’t remember, but he may have? 

A. He may have, but I don’t remember. He was looking out 
the window and sometimes was walking up and down the floor in 
an excited state. 

@. What do you mean by an excited state ? 

A. In a nervous state. 
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(). Listening attentively ? 

A No, he never looked at me. 

@. Well, you couldn’t tell whether he was looking at you or 
not, could you? 

A. Oh, yes, I was watching him. 

Q. Well, did he pass directly i in front of you at all? 

A. Well. a few times — most of the time had his back to me, 
looking out the window, the same as over there. 

(v. Could he see anything that was going on in the room? 

A. I don’t know whether he could or not. 

(). How close was he to the window? 

A. Oh, probably seven or eight feet, nine feet. 

(. Then it wouldn’t be a difficult task for the mayor to hear? 

A. I can’t answer that question. 

(@. You never heard anybody say that his hearing was bad? 

84 NENG, Sit: 


Re—-cross EXAMINATION. 


(). (By Mr. Procror.) You said something about Dr. Jenks 
putting something or other in the newspaper? 
Yes, sir. 

Who told you ees Morrill? 

No, sir. 

Who did tell you? 

I decline to answer that question. 

You didn’t know it yourself? 

No, I hadn’t the privilege of knowing that. 
And you decline to answer who told you? 
Yes, sir; 

r. Procror. — Well, I think that is all. 

r. Ritey. — That is all, sir.. 


SShOROLOROR 


CHARLES J. Prescottr. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Rivey.) Your full name? 

Charles J. Prescott. 

You have lived in Boston how long? 

I was born in Boston, and have always lived here. 

What public positions have you held? 

You mean in connection with the institutions ? 

No —- begin, sir, with your first. 

The first public position I held was as a member of the 
School Board from 1869 to 1874. In 1874 and 1875 I was a 
member of the Board of Aldermen. I was a trustee of the City 
Hospital before and during part of my term as a member of the 
Board of Aldermen. I was a member of the Water Board, on 
the part of the Board of Aldermen, during my second term of 
service. I, after leaving the Board of Aldermen, at the earnest 
request of Mayor Cobb and others, consented to be a candidate 
for the position of Director of Public Institutions. I became a 
director of Public Institutions in 1876 and served a term of three 
vears. I was then elected for another term of three years, but 
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after serving two years of my second term I resigned my position, 
as I had then been twelve years in the continuous service of the 
city and my private business required my time. I was a member 
of the Legislature during the years 1877, 1878, and 1879. 
During that time I was on the Committee on Public Charitable In- 
stitutions of the State, and the last year or the last two years, I 
don’t remember which now, I was chairman of the committee on 
the part of the House. On retiring from the directorship of Public 
Institutions. as I did on Friday, the last Friday in the month of 
April, I was offered the position, urged to take the position, as a 
member of the Board of State Charities, Sy Governor Long. I, 
however, declined to accept the position. I was appointed by 
Governor Long a member of the National Convention of Charities 
and Correction. When the act was passed by the Legislature 
transferring the charge of the Public Institutions of the city from 
the Board of Directors to a Board of Public Institution Commis- 
sioners 1 was appointed by Mayor Hart as a commissioner, one of 
the Commissioners of Public Institutions, for the term of two 
years. I served those two years, until the first of May, 1891,-- 
from the middle of May, 1889, to the first of May, 1891. 

@. And during the twelve years that you were in the service 
of the city, was all your service given gratuitously ? 

A. All my service was given gratuitously to the city until Iwas 
appointed a member of the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Institutions. 

@. Did you retire at the end of twelve vears? ‘The twelve 
years I speak of was, of course, before your appointment in 1889 
— you retired at the end of twelve years in order to attend to 
your private business ? 

A. I did, sir. I was obliged to. 

(). During the time you were a member of the Board of Alder- 
men, was your attention called to the management of our public 
institutions, and, if so, to what extent? 

Ald. Ler. — Well, how far back is that? 

Mr. Rirey. — 1874 and 1875. It is only prefatory, in order 
to show his familiarity with the institutions, and by and by I will 
ask him how they should be managed. 

The Wrrness. — While I was a member of the Board of Alder- 
men I was a member of the Committee on Public Institutions of 
the City Council, one of the three aldermen on that committee on 
the part of the board. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) And during that time you paid visits to 
the institutions ? 

A. In regard to matters referred to the committee I visited the 
institutions more or less, as matters pertaining to the public insti- 
tutions, to that department, were referred to that cominittee. 

@. During the five years that you were a member of the Board 
of Directors of Public Institutions —I think you said you were 
appointed first three years and then three years more, serving but 
two years of the last term — during those five years how much 
experience did you have in regard to the management of the 
public institutions ? E 

A. I think as a director of public institutions I gave about one- 
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half my time during those five years to the city institutions, meet- 
ing the chairman always at the office in Pemberton square and 
visiting the institutions very frequently. 

@. And while connected with the charitable institutions of the 
State, did you visit the State institutions ? 

A. I visited all the State institutions for years, and I have kept 
up my acquaintance with them to a considerable extent since. 

@. And have you also visited the institutions in New York 
State ? 

A. I visited all the institutions of New York city three times, 
and also the institutions in Philadelphia and Baltimore and New 
Jersey, to some extent, and am acquainted with most of the large 
public institutions in New England and the Middle States. 

(. So that, in dealing with those institutions and their inmates, 
how many years do you say your observation covers, all told? 

A. Qh, in the neighborhood, perhaps, of ten -years. 

(). Now, to get to the condition of affairs when you were made a 
member of the present board, will you begin there, Mr. Prescott, 
and state what condition you found, and then, in your own way, 
state the manner in which the board managed the institutions and 
in which the business of the board was conducted ? 

A. Do you wish to know my opinion in regard to the condition 
of the public institutions when I first became a member of the 
Board of Commissioners ? 

QO. Yes," sire 

A. Well, I first made it my duty to visit all the institutions of 
the city of Boston very thoroughly. I visited one or more of 
them every day for some time. I took notes and observations in 
regard to the condition of the public institutions. ‘lo compare 
them with some other institutions I visited some of the institutions 
of the State, particularly the State Almshouse at Tewksbury, the 
State Farm at Bridgewater, the lunatic hospitals, and the institu- 
tions of the State generally. I early came to the conclusion that 
the public institutions of the city of Boston were not up, nearly 
up, to the standard of the institutions of the State. This I think 
was more noticeable in the almshouse department at Long Island, 
at Rainsford Island, and the Charlestown Almshouse than the 
other departments of the city. Our lunatic hospital, which was 
then confined to the institution at South Boston and the small 
branch then providing for the chronic insane at Austin Farm, 
seemed to me to be as well managed as they could be under the 
disadvantageous circumstances under which they were existing. 
Our House of Correction at South Boston I did not think was up 
to the standard of some of the other houses of correction in the 
Commonwealth, notably the House of Correction at East 
Cambridge, which I consider by far the best house of correction, 
taking all its management together, that I know of in the Com- 
monwealth. I visited that and visited Fitchburg, Worcester, and 
other places. Did you wish me to state why I thought the alm- 
houses were not up to the standard? 

Q. Yes, sir; and then I will ask you to state the actual condition 
of the institutions as you found them after your appointment in 
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A. Well, generally I thought there was a great deal to be done 
to bring them up to the proper standard. 

@. In what respect? 

A. In the matter of expenditure for running the institutions. 
I thought that was larger than was necessary. In regard to the 
pay-rolls particularly of the institutions I thought there was great 
inconsistency in the pay-rolls of different institutions. Some of 
them I thought were excessive and some I thought there was a 
paucity of number of employees and of salaries paid to them. 
There was a lack, particularly, I thought, in the hospital depart- 
ment of the almshouses, especially at Long and Rainsford Islands. 
There was no proper nursing; there was no proper hospital diet ; 
there was no proper system and discipline in running the institu- 
tions; there were no proper measures or apparatus for the ex- 
tinguishment of fire — and generally those departments particu- 
larly, I thought, were in a demoralized condition and were the 
first departments, it seemed to me, that should be taken hold of 
by the board. 

@. In regard to the help, was the number insufficient ? 

A. I think the number was greatly insufficient in our almshouse 
department. ‘The number of employees at Long and Rainsford 
Islands, which were then under the charge of a single superin- 
tendent, — I don’t remember, but the pay-roll, I think, was some- 
where in the neighborhood of eight thousand dollars. That included 
the salary of the superintendent, which was $2,250, leaving the 
pay-roll of the employees for those two islands, of some 700 or 
800 inmates, I think, less than $6,000, whereas I found that the 
pay-roll of the Tewksbury State Almshouse at that time, which did 
- not have more than 22 to 25 per cent. more inmates than our 
own almshouses, amounted to upwards of $30,000 a year. 

@. Or nearly six times as much? 

A. The pay-roll at Charlestown was about $2,700 a vear. This 
included $1,300, I think, the salary of the superintendent, so that 
it left but about $1,400 for the pay of the three or four subordi- 
nates there. The subordinates were efficient, so far as I can 
remember at the present time, but there were too few of them, 
altogether too few. ‘here was no proper nursing, there were no 
watchmen, no watchman at night, and there were many things 
which it seemed to me were necessary in order to bring the institu- 
tions up to a proper standard. 

@. What were the wages paid to the clerks at the institutions 
per month? . 

A. For the first year or so I think the pay of the clerk at Deer 
Island, whom I think was an inmate of the institution, and the 
clerk of Long and Rainsford Islands, whom I think was an inmate 
of the institution, was about $10 per month. 

@. And the pay of the night watchmen? 

A. They had no regular night watchman deserving the name of 
night watchman. ‘There was a man who was at that time one of 
the inmates, and I think he had a stipend of about $5 a month. 

@. What security was there against fire? 

A, Well, they had an old-style fire-engine, which I suppose had 
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been disabled and discarded by the city, in the shed down on the 
wharf at Long Island. The institution, as you know, was up on 
a hill quite a distance from there. ‘There were no means of haul- 
ing the steam fire-engine up to the institutions. There was no- 
body to man the engine, and in fact in case of fire it would have been 
entirely useless. ‘There were in the building, I think, some pails 
of water scattered about, a few of them on shelves, and possibly a 
few fire extinguishers. 

(@. Were there any persons down there fit to run the engine in 
case of need? 

A. No, I don’t think there was anybody there who understood 
anything about the running of a steam fire-engine. 

@. What provisions were made for the introduction of Cochitu- 
ate water on to Long Island? 

A. What was the question? 

@. What provisions did you find for the introduction of Cochitu- 
ate water on to Long Island? 

A. When our board was first established the water hoard were 
laying the pipes across Long Island, connecting under the channel, 
I believe, at Squantum, with the main supply, and water was let 
on at the island, I think, during the month of August or Septem- 
ber of the year 1889. After the water was let on I went down to 
see how much head or force there was to the water, and I found 
that it would not play a stream even to the second story of the 
building. We had in the engineer’s room or above the engineer’s 
room at that time a force-pump, a steam-pump which had been 
bought by the old Board of Directors a year or two previous, when 
they were driving an artesian well with the hopes of getting the 
water upon the island. That experiment, however, was not a 
success, and this steam-pump was never used. I suggested that 
connection should be made by which we could get a head and 
proper force to the water used in case of fire. The suggestion, 
however, was not adopted by the board. I early suggested that 
the Board of Fire Commissioners of the city of Boston be requested 
to examine Long and Rainsford Islands particularly and make 
recommendations to the Board of Commissioners as to the best 
steps and methods to be taken for proper protection in case of 
fire. ‘The chairman of the board, however, appeared to be strongly 
adverse to doing anything of the kind, and said he didn’t for one 
intend to go and call on any other department of the city to tell 
him how to run the institutions, and generally the sentiment of the 
chairman of the board when the matter of fire was brought up 
was that there was no use in taking any precautions, for if fire 
should break out the institution would be burned down and we 
couldn’t help ourselves. 

@. Well, but what was to tiie of the inmates — were they 
to be burned up, too? 

A, Unfortunately, I am afraid that some of them would have 
been, 

@. Yes, but did you call the attention of the board to the 
danger that the inmates were likely to be in if a fire broke out? 

A. I did call the attention of the board to it strongly and 
repeatedly. 
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@. And you mean to say that the only satisfaction you got was 
the reply that if a fire broke out they couldn’t be saved anyhow, 
and they would all burn up? 

A. That the institutions would burn up. 

@. Do you remember an instance when Mrs. Lincoln was betore 
the board ? 

A. Mrs. Lincoln came before the board several times. 

Q. Well, take the fall of 1890? 

A Mrs. Lincoln came to the board in the fall of 1890 — if you 
will allow me to refer to the memorandum which I took from my 
diary — 

nie Curtis. — We would like to see what that memorandum is 
—- like to know what it is. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Will the witness please state what 
the memorandums are that he is using? 

A. These are memorandums which I have taken from my 
diary, which I kept while a member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, if you have the diary, use that. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) You have that also, haven’t you —the 
diary? You have your diary, also? 

A. I have my diary, yes, sir, but besides the institution 
matters which I noted in my diary I noted many personal and 
private matters. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, if the diary contains the original minutes, 
it should be used. 

Mr. Rivey. — You can refresh your memory from anything. 

Mr. Curtis. — I object to the use of this, if he has the original. 

@. (By the Cuairman.) Have you the diary containing the 
original memorandums? 

A. I haven’t it with me, no, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. — And I object to this. He says the diary is in 
existence, and that he has copied this from the diary. If he 
has the diary, he should produce it. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) You have the diary where you can 
get at it at a subsequent meeting, where you can bring it before 
the committee ? 

A. i have my diary, sir, but there being many private and per- 
sonal matters noted in my diary, with official matters, I do not 
desire that that should be inspected by the board. Without re- 
calling now the exact date, I would state that Mrs. Lincoln fre- 
quently catled at the office after having visited the institutions, 
particularly the almshouse at Long and Rainsford Islands, and 
made suggestions to the board in regard te what seemed to her to 
be good and proper things to be done. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Was the board in session at the time? 

A. I do not understand you. 

@. Was the board in session at the time she called ? 

A. Oh, the time you refer to? It was on Saturday morning, 
when all the members of the board — Dr. Jenks, Mr. Laforme, 
and myself— were present. She called me into the outer office 
and wanted to know if something couldn’t possibly be done to get 
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those poor creatures out of the old hospital building on Rains- 
ford Island, the old white hospital, formerly the small-pox hos- 
pital of years ago. There were some fifty or sixty very old, sick 
women there. Many of them were sick with paralysis, most 
of them were bed-ridden, and the institution was a very danger- 
ous‘one. They used kerosene lights there at night, there was a 
stove, a range in the basement of the building, the stairways 
were very narrow, and probably in case of fire ninety per 
cent. of all the inmates would have lost their lives. Besides that, 
the upper part, the second story, or the attic of the building, 
was a most unfit place for any human being, especially a sick 
person. to live. She talked with me strongly upon the matter. 

@. Well, now, Mr. Witness, — 

A. Did you want me to go on? 

@. No, not now. It is no use going on if the members of the 
board refuse to listen. In the first place, it is decidedly disre- 
spectful to you as a witness, and it is still more disrespectful to 
the abuses complained of. Now, if you are willing to listen, 
gentlemen, I will let the witness go on. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair will not allow any reflections to 
be cast upon the members of the committee. The committee is 
here sitting patiently to hear this case, and those who are not here 
will read the evidence, and those who are engaged at the moment 
in doing something else will also have the opportunity of reading 
the evidence themselves. The Chair will not permit any further 
reflections upon any member of the committee. 

Mr. Rttey. — While there is so much talk I cannot get along 
with the witness at all. I must have my attention centred on one 
thing at a time. 

Ald. Lee. — Well, take a chair alongside of him. 

Mr. Rirey. — No, no, I know his story very well, and I think 
vou should, whether you want to or not. 

Ald. Ler. —Ido. I have heard all this testified to two or 
three times. It is merely reiteration of what we have heard here, 
and if I was chairman I would stop it. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Go on. 

A. As I was saying, Mrs. Lincoln made a strong appeal to me 
to see if something couldn’t be done for the transfer of those 
women to some other place. I told her she knew what my opinion 
was in regard to the matter and to wait a few moments until the 
superintendents were gone, as the superintendents met in the 
morning, and I would like to have her come before the board. 
She came before the full board and made a very strong, pleasing 
plea for the poor old, sick women who were in such a dangerous 
and unfit condition or unfit place as that. After she went out the 
chairman of the board turned around to me and said: ‘+ Mr. 
Prescott, have you got any more of your damned old-woman 
cranks to bring before me? If you have, you can trot them in 
“now.” I told him that I didn’t think I should be upbraided for 
bringing a lady citizen of Boston who came to plead in the cause 
of humanity for sick persons, but that if I did not bring such a 
person before the board I thought that there would be good cause 
for my being censured. 
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@. What was said to that? 

A. I do not remember exactly what was said, but my impression 
is that, some way or other, these humanitarians were always run- 
ning after me or that I was always running after them. 

@. Now, about that time, after thoroughly investigating the 
institutions, did you make a memorandum in writing to this effect: 
‘¢ Long and Rainsford Islands in very bad condition, dirty and 
filthy, lack of system and discipline, not one-half sufficient help, 
no proper nurse or hospital diet” ? 

A. I did make such a memorandum on that day in my diary, 
and that is a copy from my diary. 

@. Did you communicate the substance of that memorandum 
to the board? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did the board do? 

A. The board did nothing. The first matter in regard to Long 
Island that I brought to the attention of the board or that was 
brought to the attention of the board was in regard to insufficient 
nursing in the women’s hospital at Long Island. 1 found there 
some fifty or sixty very sick women, having but one person to 
take care of them during the daytime as nurse. That was Miss 
O’Brien, who was a good, faithful woman, and who did as well as 
she could with the’ large number of persons in her charge. I 
asked the superintendent, Mr. Galvin, who had charge of those 
sick persons at night. He said that it was Lizzie or Eliza so-and- 
so —I don’t remember the last name. I asked him who she was. 
He said that she was an inmate and said that he would show her 
to me. Before I left the institutions that afternoon he showed 
_ that person to me, and I found her to be a weak, enfeebled, syphi- 

_litic inmate. She was the person who virtually had charge of some 
fifty or sixty sick women in the women’s ward at Long Island 
at night, and she slept, a part of the night at least, in the small 
room which led off from the hospital. I said to Mr. Galvin in- 
cidentally at the time, ‘* Well, we need somebody, should have 
somebody immediately here at night.” It was the next day or 
the second day after that the chairman of the board, who had 
seen Mr. Galvin meanwhile, said to me when he came in one 
morning by my desk, — and, he appeared to be quite in a rage when 
he said it, —‘* Mr. Prescott, did you tell Mr. Galvin that he 
needed another night-nurse in the women’s hospital at Long 
Island?’’ Said I, ** I certainly did.” And he said to me that I 
‘¢would have a damned good time in getting her.” 

(@. What else was said in regard to the manner of running the 
institutions ? : 

A. The chairman did not seem to feel that his associates had 
equal power and equal responsibility with himself, for he said to 
ine at this time: ‘‘f want vou to understand that I intend to run 
these institutions as long as I sit in this chair” — referring then 
to his own chair. JI had not made more, I think, than half a dozen 
motions in the board in regard to matters which seemed to me of 
great importance to be considered by the board, when, one morn- 
ing, introducing some motion or order, I was told by him that he 
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did not propose to have the records lumbered up with any such 
foolish motions, any foolish motions of mine. I have given the 
statement rather more moderately than he used it. 

@. That is, was there much emphasis to the remark? 

A. He was not accustomed to speak on such occasions without. 
considerable emphasis. 

@. Did the superintendent, Mr. Galvin, speak to you at any 
time or times in reference to the lack of milk at Long Island? 

A. Mr. Galvin, Superintendent at Long and Rainsford Islands, 
used frequently to speak in regard to the lack of milk, especially 
in the hospital department of those two islands, This was par- 
ticularly the case on Saturday morning, when all the superintend- 
ents met at the office and were seen one at a time by the board. 
He stated that at times he ought to have five more cans of milk a 
day, and at other times he would state that he needed ten more 
cans a day. He asked frequently for more cows at Leng Island. 
His requests, however, were not granted at the time. At a subse- 
quent time there might possibly have been one or two cows pur- 
chased at a time and sent down there. 

(. Was anything said in regard to the butter and the eggs, 
things of that kind? 

A. Mr. Galvin, Mr. Gerrish, the Superintendent at Deer 
Island, Dr. Roche, the physician at Deer Island, and Mr. 
Eastman, Superintendent of the Charlestown Almshouse, fre- 
quently spoke to mein regard to the very poor quality of what 
was called ‘‘ inmates’ butter.” There were two grades of butter 
buught, one of which was called officers’ butter and the other 
was called inmates’ butter. The inmates’ butter was used 
particularly in the hospital department. The butter was bought at 
a very cheap price, very low price, and was very frequently — in 
fact, I think, the majority of the time — entirely unfit for human 
consumption. In the matter of eggs, there were times when the 
eggs were very poor, because they were bought at the lowest price 
at which eggs could be bought. One or more of the superintend- 
ents used to tell me that it was poor economy to buy the butter 
because it spoiled the bread. The inmates would not eat the 
bread, in many cases, where it was spread. 

@. What did the board do towards supplying a remedy? 

A. No considerable improvement was made in the quality of 
butter and eggs, especially butter, because we had a sort of a 
standard figure at certain seasons. when we bought butter for, I 
think, 12, 18, or 14 cents a pound, and I don’t think it was at all 
the fault of the person who sold the butter to the city. I guess it 
was worth all that the city paid for it. 

@. In regard to the way of transacting business at the meet- 
ings of the board, the keeping of the records and the reading of 
those records, what have you to say? 

A. It was very difficult indeed to get any formal meetings of 
the board. Whenever a matter was brought up in the board, and 
especially by myself, where the matter should be calmly and de- 
liberately considered by the board in executive session, anybody 
was allowed to come into the room at the time, either to apply for 
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a pass or to sell goods or other trivial matters pertaining to the 
board. ‘Things were passed off off-hand and no calm, proper de- 
liberation or consideration of proper matters was it possible to 
have. In regard to the reading of the records, they were read 
very infrequently — on an average perhaps not oftener than once 
in two or three, or three or four weeks. Oftentimes a month would 
elapse between the reading of the records, and at one time I think 
the records were not read from the 4th day of October to, I think, 
about the 17th or 18th day of December —a term of about two 
mouths and a half. The records were not read in the meantime. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because the chairman didn’t seem to want to have them 
read. He thought it unnecessary. 

Q. Well, didn’t the members of the board know that the law 
provided, the very law under which they held their meetings pro- 
vided, that at each meeting the records of the previous meeting 
must be read ? 

A. I feel quite positive that that was brought to the attention 
of the board, but it didn’t influence the board, however. With 
your permission, Mr. Riley, I will sit. 

@. Certainly. Now, what steps did you take towards having 
the law carried out and the business conducted properly ? 

A. Well, in the history of the board I moved that every day 
the board go into executive session at ten o’clock or half-past ten, 
I don’t remember which, and remain in executive session until the 
business of the Board was properly considered and completed. 
But this did not prevail. Interruptions were frequent, persons 
were allowed to come and to go, and to solicit orders for supplies 
_ for the institutions, or to apply for a pass, or for some other matter 
of business which they should not have been allowed to see the 
board upon until the board had concluded its own business. 

@. Well, who was to blame for those interruptions? 

A. I suppose the Board of Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions, of which I was one. 

@. Yes; I mean why did not the board stop it by a regular 
vote? 

A. Because the chairman didn’t want it. 

@. But the other two did want it, didn’t they ? 

AstNOveir. 

@. No? What was the trouble with the third member? 

A. The. third member of the board, Mr. Riley, was an esti- 
mable gentleman who is now deceased. I certainly do not wish 
under such circumstances to cast any reflections whatever, but to 
simply tell the truth in regard to the matter. He was entirely 
under the control always, and always voted with, the chairman of 
the board. 

@. Why did he do that? 

A. Why, it was his nature. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, if the witness knows why — 

Mr. Ritey. — Of course he does. We are dealing with a very 
intelligent man. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, what did he do or say? 
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Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no, you haven’t got him yet. 

Mr. Curtis. — Say what he did or said, not what he thought. 

Mr. Rirry. — Your turn will come by and by, and you can see 
if you can do better. 

Mr. Curtis. —I object to it. I don’t see how the gentleman 
knows what the member thought. . Let him state acts and deeds. 

The Witness. —I will state here that the gentleman referred to 
said to me that he thought it was best to let the chairman have his 
own way about things generally. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) What? 

A. He thought it was best to let the chairman have his own 
way. 

Q. Well, what was the trouble? 

A. Well, I don’t know. It seems to me asif he lacked the 
courage — what is sometimes called the courage of his convictions 
— to stand up and vote in cases as perhaps he would have voted 
under other circumstances. 

Ald. Hatt. — Mr. Chairman, the evidence which the witness is 
giving is not competent and is not responsive to the question. 

The Cuarrman. — The evidence which the committee wish is 
something aside from impressions or opinions, and we should like 
to have as much of that eliminated as possible. 

@. (By Mr. Rivey.) Well, perhaps I can call your attention 
to something, Mr. Witness. Will you state to the committee, 
will you give the committee any instance where the third member 
in voting reversed his vote at your suggestion or at the suggestion 
of some member of the board? 

A. I never made a suggestion for anybody to reverse his vote. 
The matter came up in regard to the amount of money that we 
should ask for an appropriation to build a hospital upon Long 
Island. The chairman thought that he could build a hospital to 
accommodate four hundred inmates there for the sum, I think it was, 
of $50,000. It may possibly have been $75,000. Knowing some- 
what in regard to what recent hospitals for such a class of people 
had cost, I thought that the sum was entirely inadequate. I have 
always believed, in asking for appropriations, in asking for money 
enough so as not to be obliged to go a second time. I accordingly 
moved that the sum we asked for from the city of Boston be 
$150,000. ‘The motion was put andit was carried. 

Q. What was the vote? 

A. There were two in favor of it and one against it. 

@. Who voted against it? 

A. The chairman of the board. 

Q. Yes— then what? 

A. He then said to the third member of the board, ‘* You had 
better keep your eyes open, you will be voting on the wrong side. 
I will put that question again.” 

Ald. Ler. — Who was the third member? 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Who was the third member, one of the 
committee asks? 

A. The third member was Mr. Laforme. The chairman said to 
him, ‘* You had better keep your eyes open, you will be voting on 
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the wrong side. I will put that question again.””’ He put the 
question again and the vote was reversed. 

@. How did the vote then stand? 

A. Stood one in favor of my motion of $150,000 for a hospital 
for four hundred inmates, and two against it. 

Well, now, was the question put a third time? 

Oh, no, didn’t take any more. 

As a general thing, what was done with your motions? 
With my motion? 

With your motions? Asa general thing, from time to time, 
when you made motions, what was done with them? Were they 
put to the board or not? 

A. They were sometimes put to the board and sometimes ruled 
out of order. 

@. On what ground? 

A. When all the commissioners were present I would make a 
motion in regard to a matter, and the motion would be ruled out of 
order. I would ask on what ground it was ruled out of order, and 
the chairman would state that the board wasn’t in session. I 
would state that I supposed the board, when all three of us were 
there, was in continuous perpetual session, but he would say, ‘** The 
board is not in session until it is regularly called to order and the 
clerk is called in and ordered to take the records.” But on matters 
— except on matters of mere form, on matters unless they were 
motions of mere form, I think that I was unfortunately on the 
wrong side, if minorities are always wrong. At any rate, I was 
in a minority of one on most all —in fact, about all — virtually 
all matters brought before the board, unless, as I say, they were 
matters of mere form. 

@. How was it during the absence of the chairman? How did 
the meetings get along then? 

A. The chairman was not frequently absent from his duties as 
a member of the board. Sometimes he would be absent from the 
city for a few days, and when he left the city he would leave 
blank requisitions and blank passes with the clerks in the outer 
office for them to transact virtually all the business of the depart- 
ment during his absence. 

@. Do you know anything in regard to the treatment of truant 
‘boys, and their being deprived of clothing upon their discharge ? 

A. I remember on one Saturday morning that Mr. Gerrish, the 
Superintendent of the House of Industry, House of Reformation, 
and ‘Truant School at Deer Island, was told not to furnish any 
clothing whatever to any Reformation or Truant boys who did not 
serve out their full term at the island. ‘Truant boys were usually 
sentenced for a term all the way from six months to two years — 
two years, I think, being the maximum. Reformation boys in all 
cases were sent to the island and were under the charge of the 
commissioners during their minority. Many of these came to the 
island at the ages of 8 to 10 and 12. If the offence was light for 
which they were committed, especially at the House of Relorma- 
tion, for which they were committed during their minority, if their 
conduct in school was good, and if they had anything like good 
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homes to go to, which very few of them had, they were released 
after serving, say, in some cases only a few months, in other cases 
six months, a year or more. Many boys were placed in country 
homes, and it had always been the custom of those boys, when they 
went out, to be furnished with a good plain, every-day suit of 
clothes, and a little better suit for Sunday, and a little handbag, 
so they were fitted out and sent out into the world in presentable 
condition. As I say, none of the Reformation boys are kept there 
until they are twenty-one years of age —I suppose the average 
are not kept there two years — but the superintendent was told 
one morning that he must not furnish a particle of clothing to 
those boys when they went out unless they served their full time. 

@. That is, unless they waited until they were twenty-one? 

A. Unless they waited until they were twenty-one in the case 
of the Reformation boys, and in the case of the Truant boys until 
the expiration of their term. Many of the boys came in in the 
winter time with tattered straw hats or no hat at all, bare-footed, 
with dilapidated clothing, and in very bad condition. So I said 
when this order was given to the superintendent that I did not 
think that that should be, or that that was the proper policy for the 
board to adopt. The chairman told me that he did not care what 
I thought, but he said he had given the order to Mr. Gerrish, the 
Superintendent. I told him if such was to be the policy of the 
board I desired to place myself on record as against it. He told 
me he was too busy to hear any such old woman’s talk from me — 
put it in rather stronger language than I put it to the committee. 

@. Emphasizing it again, I suppose? 

A. Emphasizing it. I wish to say here, Mr. Riley, that I don’t 
believe and I cannot believe that any such inhuman order as that 
was ever carried out by the superintendent, for I don’t think it 
was. 

(). But the board voted to do that thing, did it not? 

A. Oh, the board didn’t vote any such thing. Instructions 
were given to the superintendent to this effect. 

@. Well, at the time vou said you wished to be put on record 
against it, that was at a meeting of the board when all three com- 
missioners were present? 

A. All three commissioners were present at that time and there 
were also present Superintendent Gerrish, of Deer Island, and 
Superintendent Eastman, of the Charlestown Almshouse. 

@. And all the three commissioners at that time well under- 
stood that such an order had been given to Mr. Gerrish? 

Yes, sir; I suppose so. 

And yet were you put on record against it? 

No, sir. 

The records don’t show? 

No, sir. 

Why not? 

Well, I didn’t think it necessary. You must remember, 
Mr. Riley, that at the meeting of the superintendents on Saturday 
morning they took their chairs by the side of the desk of the chair- 
man of the board, and he gave them such instructions as he saw 
tit. 
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(@. Now, I understand that at that time the salary list at 
Rainsford Island was about $8,000 a year? 

A. At Long and Rainsford Islands it was in the neighborhood 
of $8,000. 

@. For those two islands, in your judgment, was that suf- 
ficient ? 

A. No, sir. I think it would need at least double that amount 
of money. 

(@). Was that brought to the attention of the board? 

A. Not by formal motion. 

Q. Well, in any way? 

A. Yes, sir; repeatedly brought to the attention of the chairman 
of the board. 

@. And what was done? 

A. I soon learned that unless the chairman of the board favored 
a measure it was useless to bring the measure to formal vote before 
the board and was simply putting yourself in an unpleasant posi- 
tion as a sort of obstructionist — repeatedly making motions that 
would not be carried. 

@. Well, you know, as a member of that board, that you were 
bound, under the sanction of law, to do your full duty as a com- 
missioner ? 

it Nes, air: 

Q. You knew that the same obligation rested upon each one of 
the others, didn’t you? 

tL eS,. Sirs 

@. Now, what do you mean to say in reference to the third 
commissioner — that he was or was not carrying out the duties 
imposed upon him? 

A. I don’t wish to pass judgment upon him or to criticise him. 
As I say, Mr. Riley, he was a very feeble old gentleman who had 
had no — 

Mr. Curtis.— Mr. Chairman, I object to this. This man 
answers the question by evading it. Now, if he doesn’t think 
that commissioner was a proper man for the place, why does he not 
answer yes or no? 

@. (By Mr. Rivey.) What I cannot understand is this, that 
under our free institutions and form of government two votes can 
possibly be less than one. Do you catch my point, Mr. Prescott? 

A. I don’t know that I do, Mr. Riley. 

(). Why, there were two votes against the chairman, weren’t 
there? 

A. In what case? 

@. Why, on the board there were two commissioners against 
the chairman. 

A. There were three commissioners there. 

@. Yes, but when you came to vote, the chairman could only 
cast one vote? 

A. Thatis all; but as a matter of fact it was always two, you 
know. 

@. Why? 

A. Well, because the third member always voted with him. 
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@. Well, did he do it of his own free will or not? 

Mr. Corris. —I object to that. I think if Mr. Riley asked 
him what the third member did or said, that then the committee 
might draw their own inference as to whether he did it of his own 
free will or not. As for asking for this man’s opinion in such a 
matter, I object to that. 

@. (By Mr. Riey.) What leads me to this question, Mr. 
Presvott, is because of one incident you stated when two votes 
were against the chairman and the chairman said to one of the 
commissioners, ‘* Look out, or you will be voting the wrong way. 
I will put the question again.” Now, that is what excites my 
curiosity in this respect. How do you explain it? 

The CHarrman. — Have you shown that there were any other 
instances similar to that? 

The Witness. — Well, Mr. Riley, it is distasteful for me to go 
into that matter, and I will simply content myself with this state- 
ment, that the third member of the Board said to me early in the 
days of the commission, and repeatedly, that he thought it was 
best to let the chairman have his way. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) At that time I think the salary list at the 
Charlestown Almshouse ranged from $2,500 to $2,700 a year. 
Am I right? 

A. I think it was about $2,700, and that included the salary of 
the superintendent. 

Q. Now, whether or not that was sufficient? 

A. Entirely insufficient. 

@. Was that called to the attention of the board? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was it remedied? 

WEEN OS ABITE 

(). Can you tell us why? 

A. Because the board didn’t so vote, didn’t agree with me in 
regard to the matter. 

(. At that time was there a proper amount of help, a sufficient 
number of help, in the Charlestown Almshouse ? 

A. In my judgment, no. There was no proper nursing, there 
was no watchman at night, and it was a surprise to me that Mr. 
Eastm:n and his wife could run that institution with about 150 
on an average of poor old, sick people, with not more than 
three or four employees besides themselves. It was a wonder to 
me that they could do it, and I don’t believe it could be properly 
run. I know, in fact, that the sick could not properly be nursed 
aid that the institution could not be properly watched at night 
with such a paucity of help, although I believe they did all that 
was possible for them to do under the circumstances. 

@. Now, at the same time did you find that in other institutions 
under the charge of the commissioners there was too much help 
and the salaries were too large? 

A. In my judgment there was a great discrepancy in the 
amount paid for salaries in different institutions. Our whole ex- 
penditures for the year were in the neighborhood, I think, of 
$600,000 to $650,000. Of this I think about 20 per cent., 
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about $130,000, was used as salaries. In examining the pay-rolls 
of the different institutions soon after I became a member of the 
board, I made up my mind, or at any rate it seemed to me, that it 
was very probable that a reform could be made in the matter of 
the pay-rolls of the institutions. I suggested several times and 
endeavored to bring about a careful examination of the pay-rolls 
of each of the institutions. I suggested that the board, for in- 
stance, spend at least one day in the examination of the pay-rolls 
at Deer Island. I think that there were something like one hun- 
dred upon the pay-roll there. I thought that by so doing that the 
board would inform themselves in regard to the different classes 
of officers, matrons, shop-officers, etc., see the persons, find out 
what their duties were, and consider whether their pay was such 
as it should be, whether it was too large or too small. My idea 
was to take all the institutions and visit the institutions. 

Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman, I don’t like to keep interrupting, 
but it seems to me that this witness ought not to go on with the 
process of reasoning he went through to get the idea as to how the 
pay-roll should be changed. He has been delaying the hearing 
ever since the start. It can be no more than delay for a man to 
give the process of reasoning for everything he states. Why not 
state the fact that he thought it should be changed. 

Mr. Ritey. — He is exhibiting a gross abuse. 

Mr. Curtis. — Yes, I should think he was. 

Mr. Ritey. — Then we agree on that. 

Q. Go on, Mr. Witness. 

@. (By Aid. Lee.) What is your idea, to increase or decrease 
the salaries ? 

A. It was so that the board could inform themselves as to the 
amount spent at each institution and thereby get an intelligent 
idea whether too much or too little was expended. ‘That was the 
idea. I thought, as I still think, that in some institutions there 
was much more help than was needed, and in some other institu- 
tions there was very much less help than they should have, and 
that in some cases many officials in some places were receiving in- 
adequate pay. I was strengthened in that belief by my experience 
in the hoard, by the very frequent changes we had in some of our 
institutions. They were continually changing, partly perhaps on 
account of insufficient pay, partly on account of dissatisfaction on 
their part, and partly perhaps because they were not satisfactory 
officers. But there was no stability or permanence to the help 
even in important positions. 

@. (By Mr. Riney.) That is, new officers were constantly 
coming? 

A. Continually coming in, so that in some of the institutions 
to-day, perhaps there are not more than five or ten per cent. of 
the same employees that were in the service some two or three 
years ago. 

@. Now what steps did the board take to remedy that? 

A. Didn’t take any steps at all. 

(. Can you remember in 1890, when there was the conference 
of charities, representatives from different charities from all over 
the country, — a conference held in Baltimore ? 
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A. In May, 1890, there was the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, as it is called, held in the city of Baltimore. 
Such a convention is held usually in some large city of the 
country every year. As very many, if not most, of the institution 
boards of the country are represented in that conference, I moved 
that our board be represented at that conference. That vote, 
however, was negatived. I then moved that Mr. Gerrish, Super- 
intendent at Deer Island, and Colonel Whiton, Master of the 
House of Correction at South Boston, be allowed a leave of ab- 
sence to attend such conferences, as I thought they would meet 
the institution people, have an opportunity of visiting institutions, 
and thereby gain very important knowledge. My motion, how- 
ever, was ruled out of order. I asked on what ground it was 
ruled out of order. It was that neither of the gentlemen whom I 
had mentioned asked for leave of absence, and it was not compe- 
tent for the board to grant a leave of absence to anybody unless 
they first asked it. I attended the conference, however, as I have 
attended other conferences before and since, having always paid 
my Own expenses. 

@. You went yourself, and during your absence did you visit 
the institutions similar to our own on Blackwell’s Island ? 

A. I visited all the institutions in and about Baltimore; I 
visited the Eastern. Penitentiary at Philadelphia, the Moyomensing 
Prison, the State’s Prison at Trenton, the large reformatory where 
there are some 1,6V0 children, I think, at West Chester, N.Y., 
called ‘* The Protectorate ;”’ I visited all the city institutions of 
New York city, which comprised about 16,000 inmates, includ- 
ing Bellevue Hospital, Ward’s Island, Randall’s Island, Black- 
well’s Island, and in fact all the institutions there, which are very 
large and important. 

@. Now, after a careful investigation of the institutions on 
Blackwell’s Island, those similar to our own, what comparison did 
you make? 

A. The first institution I visited before going to Blackwell’s 
Island was the Bellevue Hospital, an institution comparing some- 
what to our City Hospital of the city of Boston — not nearly so 
well appointed, however. On Blackwell’s Island there was the 
almshouse, the charity hospital, the workhouse, and a part of the 
Innatic department. I noted particularly, took copious notes, as 
I always did in visiting institutions, especially of the charity 
hospital and the almshouse on Blackwell’s Island. I was very 
much pleased with the order, with the system, discipline, with the 
diet, nursing, classification, and general good management of 
those institutions for the sick, and on my return to the city I 
stated, and stated very strongly, that whatever might be said in 
regard to the city institutions of New York being under the charge 
of Tammany, or whatever they were under the charge of, I was 
very much pleased indeed with what I saw, especially in the alms- 
house and charity hospital department, for I considered them very 
much superior to our own institutions for the same class of people. 

@. Very much superior? 

A. Very much superior. 
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(. Yes—in other words, our institutions would not bear 
favorable comparison? 

A. I don’t think they would for a single moment. 

@. And that you communicated to the Board of Commis- 
sioners ? 

A. Oh, I read copious notes from my book until they didn’t 
seem to want to hear anything more about it. 

@. Well, did it make a favorable impression upon the board? 

A. I hardly think so. 

@. Now, in regard to the appointment of a physician for Long 
Island in July, 1890, —do you know anything about that ? 

A. Dr. McLaughlin was physician at Long and Rainsford 
Islands until he sent in his resignation along in the early summer 
of 1890. On the first day of July, 1890, | went down to Deer 
Island — did not get off the boat there, however, but went over to 
Long Island, and when Mr. Galvin got aboard the boat, as was 
his custom, to go back to his own home on Rainsford Island, I 
noted on the wharf a rather peculiar-looking person. I asked 
Mr. Galvin who that gentleman was and he looked up to me 
with astonishment and said, ‘* Well, Mr. Commissioner, I should 
think you ought to know. He is the man that your board has 
sent as physician down here in Dr. McLaughlin’s place.” Said I, 
‘* What!’’ He repeated his statement. I said little or nothing 
to the superintendent, but was very much astonished at what he 
said, that the gentleman had been sent down, the physician. 
The next morning when I came into the board, Commissioner 
Laforme was there at his desk and I asked him if he knew, if he 
had seen or known, if he had seen any man that had been 
appointed physician at Long and Rainsford Islands, or if he knew 
that the board had appointed anybody. He said that he did not. 
He said he believed that Dr. McLaughlin had resigned, but the 
board hadn’t filled the vacancy. 1 told him about the gentleman 
whom I saw there at the island, and he said, ‘* Well, I never knew 
or heard of him before.’? Well, as a matter of fact I never had 
seen the gentleman in my life — never. 

@. What was his name? 

A. His name was Holmes, Dr. Holmes. 

@. Now, up to that time neither you nor the other commissioner 
had known of his appointment? 

A. I had not seen him, and the other commissioner told me he 
had not seen him and hadn’t heard of him and didn’t know the 
vacancy had been filled. Just after I had been talking with Mr. 
Laforme the chairman of the board came in and he said to me, 
‘*Mr. Prescott, you were down at the island yesterday, were you?” 
I said, ‘‘I was.” ‘*See anything new?” ‘: Yes, I see that we 
have anew physician at Long and Rainsford Islands, a gentle- 
man whom J never saw and never heard of before.” ‘» Why,” he 
said, ** yes, you did. He came here and I introduced vou to him.” 
-** Well,” said I, ** Mr. Laforme tells me also that he never saw or 
heard of the gentleman.” Well, the poor old gentleman was 
bluffed into the idea that he had seen him, it seems to me, and 
those were the circumstances under which I first saw the man who 
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was appointed to the most responsible position of physician at 
those two islands. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) How long did he remain there? 

A. He remained there for about the term of six months. 

@. (By Mr. Rivey.) Six months after the incident you speak 
of ? 

A. Yes, sir; until about the first of the following January, I 
think. 

@. Then what was done— anything more done about his 
appointment? 

A> Noyohsino: 

(). It went just the same as if there hac been a regular vote, 
did it? 

Ai Yes; sir; tcertainly- 

(. Did you find any record of his appointment — I suppose he 
would be on the pay-roll. 

A. Oh, I suppose there is. I don’t remember now how that 
was, but quite probably it was put in as the action of the board. 

@. Now, as to the competency of that physician, what do you 
know? 

A. Well, the superintendent, Mr. Galvin, soon after this man’s 
appointment, after he commenced his services there, asked where 
the doctor — referring to the chairman of the board — got that 
man. I told him I didn’t know. 

(@. Asked you where the chairman of the board got the doctor? 

A. Yes, and I told him I didn’t know, and then I told Mr. 
Galvin, I think, that it was the first time I had ever seen or heard 
of the man before. Well, he didn’t prove satisfactory to the su- 
perintendent of the institution, and Mr. Galvin told me in regard 
to his habits, etc., which were not such habits as a physician there 
should possess — spoke of him as being of intemperate habits, as 
an opium eater, and as having improper company in his room 
there frequently, or absenting himself from his duties without 
leave for several days at a time, and said that a considerable part 
of his time, he thought, was given up here in the city. And I 
afterwards learned that he was chaplain — grand chaplain, I think 
— of the Royal Ark, or one of these short-term endowment orders. 

@. What orders? 

A. One of these short-term endowment orders. 

(@. And was a report made by the superintendent to the effect 
tnat that physician caused a general demoralization down there ? 

A. Yes, sir. Mr. Galvin repeatedly told us that he couldn’t 
do anything down there with that man. 

(). Now, after receiving the complaints of Mr. Galvin, what did 
the board do? 

A. What was the question? 

Q. After receiving the complaints of Mr. Galvin and becoming 
aware of the conduct of the doctor who was sent down there, what 
did the board do? 

A. Well, the board didn’t do anything. I think the chairman 
told me that perhaps Mr. Galvin didn’t like him because he wasn’t 
a Catholic. I think there was something of that kind said. 
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@. Well, was he displaced, sent away at that time? 

A. Not at that time. He told scurrilous reports, scurrilous 
stories freely around among the inmates about his own family and 
about the chairman of our board, and Mr. Galvin reporting that 
to me I reported it to the chairman of the board, and from that 
time out the chairman of the board thought we had better get 
rid of him. And I don’t remember whether his resignation was 
asked for or not, but his resignation was sent in along after he had 
been there about six months, and Dr. Harkins was appointed in 
his place. 

Q. After Dr. Harkins became familiar with the condition of 
things there, did you have any conference with him in regard to 
remedying matters ? 

A. Soon after Dr. Harkins’ appointment, being at Long 
Island one afternoon, I had a long talk with the doctor in regard 
to what I considered necessary in the way of reform, especially in 
the medical department there. I told him that during the pre- 
vious six months it seemed impossible to do anything, but that I 
wanted him to carefully examine the institution, medical depart- 
ment, the hospital, and to recommend through the superintendent 
to the board such additional help in the way of nurses and 
matrons as he deemed expedient to carry on that department as it 
should be carried on. I suggested to him that it would be well 
for him to visit aud thoroughly examine our State Almshouse at 
Tewksbury, which was the institution similar to our Long Island 
institution. He promised me that he would do so, but some 
weeks afterwards he said to me that, as I was about to probably 
cease my connection with the board in a few weeks, and as he 
was afraid that he would incur the severe displeasure of the chair- 
man of the board in making such recommendations, he asked me 
to excuse him from going on in that matter that I had spoken to 
him about, and I did not push or force the matter any further. 

@. In regard to having a watch clock at Long and Rainsford 
Islands, was there one there? 

A. No. Watch clocks were provided and had been for years 
at Deer Island, at the House of Correction, at the Lunatic Hospi- 
tal, and, I think, also, although I will not now be certain, at 
Marcella-street Home. I thought that we should have a watch 
clock, one at Long Island and one at Rainsford Island, and a 
properly employed watchman who could perform his duty faithfully, 
as noted by the clock, and be paid a fair salary for his services. 
I went with the head man of the Howard Watch and Clock 
Company, and spent the better part of a day in going through 
those two institutions, Long and Rainsford Islands, in locating 
proper stations inside the building, and outside the building, and 
the barns, etc., and asked him if he would furnish at an early day 
an estimate of the cost of furnishing a clock. He did so, and we 
had the proposal in our hands for a long time. I urged the mat- 
ter repeatedly, but the chairman of the board did not seem to be 
inclined to take hold of the matter at that time. He said we had 
better not do anything until we had got our new hospital built at 
Long Island and then put a watch clock in for the whole thing. 
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I suggested that a watch clock might be put in now to cover the 
present building and out-buildings, and then when other buildings 
were built to extend the service to that department, but the mat- 
ter was not considered favorably, and so nothing was done at that 
time. I felt so strongly in regard to the matter that at the last 
meeting of the board which I attended, on the last day of April, 
1891, I renewed my motion in the board. It was not, however, 
carried. 

Q. Now, what was the practice in regard to pardoning certain 
prisoners committed to Deer Island because of the non-payment 
of fines? 

A. We had regular pardon days, I think once a fortnight ; but 
we pardoned more or less every day where they seemed to be 
emergency cases. ‘The Board of Commissioners had power to 
pardon persons for certain offences, and to pardon all persons who 
were sent there on a fine of not over ten dollars. 

@. That is, to discharge those persons — rather a discharge 
than a fine? 

A. We early introduced the plan, which was a good one, of 
releasing all prisoners who were sent down to Deer Island for 
drunkenness for the first time after they had served a term of ten 
days. They came down there usually on a fine of five dollars, 
which would have kept them there for thirty days, but all first of- 
fenders werereported by the superintendent to us at the expira- 
tion of ten days, and if their conduct had been good during that 
time they were pardoned. ‘They were pardoned upon probation. 
That is to say, if they came back any time within the thirty days 
for which the five-dollar fine would have kept them they were 
obliged to serve that additional time on their next sentence. 
Several of them would be taken up in court and sent down before 
their thirty days had expired, so that they got that extra twenty 
days more. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Well, did the whole three commissioners 
vote for that rule? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How many? 

A. It wasn’t brought to a vote of the board. 

'@. A kind of an agreement? | 

A. The matter of releasing them after they had been there ten 
days was acted upon by the board. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) But their coming back and getting that 
amount added to their sentence was a practice ? 

A. Upon examining the statutes in regard to the matter, I found 
that where persons were sent down there for a term of one month, 
two, three, six months, for drunkenness and other offences, and 
we pardoned them out on probation before their term expired, we 
had a right to make them serve the balance of their unexpired 
term, but that those who were sent down there for non-payment 
of fine when discharged, as poor prisoners, were absolutely dis- 
charged. 

@. A poor debtor’s discharge? 

A. Not released upon probation. That thought occurred to my 
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mind, I think, upon suggestion of Mr. McCarthy, who showed me 
a letter which had been written to him in regard to the matter by 
Judge Ely some two or three years previous. I went to see the 
corporation counsel, Mr. Richardson, in regard to that matter, 
and I asked him if we had a right to release those persons upon 
probation and hold them for the balance of their unexpired term 
when they came there again. ‘* Well,” he says, *‘ why not?” 
‘¢ Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ that, as I read the statute, comes under the 
head of poor prisoners, and the section says nothing at all about 
releasing upon probation, but the commissioners have a right to 
discharge them.” ‘* Well,” he says, ‘*I don’t know. I will think 
about that.” He told me a few days afterwards that he had con- 
sulted with Judge Parmenter, Chief Justice of the Municipal 
Court, and he said to me, ** Mr. Prescott, that point which you 
brought up is a good one. You have no right to release those 
persons upon probation. You can discharge them and then they 
are gone and you cannot keep them there for the unexpired term 
if they come back again within the time of their first term.” I 
called the attention of the chairman of the board to that matter. 
Well, he didn’t seem to take that as law — he didn’t believe it. 
He wanted to know where I got that law. I told him from Cor- 
poration Counsel Richardson, who had consulted with Chief Jus- 
tice Parmenter in regard to the matter. But it seemed that in 
days past they had kept prisoners every time in that way, and the 
chairman seemed determined to continue the custom. 

@. Was the custom continued? 

A. It was, so far as I knew. 

Q. As against the law? 

A. In fact, upon the reading of the records the last day I was 
a member of the board, when the clerk, General Donohoe, read a 
list of persons who were discharged upon probation, I moved that 
the records be amended to read persons who were discharged, but 
it didn’t go. 

Mr. Rrrey. — Well, I think if there had been two or three suits 
for false imprisonment against the commissioners it might settle 
that very easily. 

Mr. Curtis. — The prisoners had that right, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Ritey, —Oh, yes, under our institutions and laws every- 
body is equal. 

Mr. Curtis. — They haven’t exercised it. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, soon after the organization of the 
board did you attempt to do anything in reference to the system 
of purchasing supplies for the institutions and in reference to 
having, as in other large institutions, a purchasing agent? 

A. I found in coming into the board that the old custom of 
years ago, of the superintendent sending requisitions every two 
weeks, was still kept up, and the requisitions came in from several 
institutions without any regular system. ‘There were groceries, 
hardware, provisions, dry goods, and articles of all sorts sent inin a 
mixed-up medley. I thought that they should be classified under 
separate heads, in order that we might see what was to be bought 
for different departments, etc., and I obtained blanks from New 
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York institutions, particularly in regard to their svstem there in 
that regard, which I found to be very complete. I did not believe 
that a matter which would take so much time as the purchasing of 
all the materials necessary for those institutions could be done by 
any one member of the board, or even properly done by the three 
members of the board, if they should expect to give a proper part 
of their time to the other and more important matters connected 
with the institutions. My idea was that we should have a purchas- 
ing agent to make purchases of supplies under proper bids, proper 
restrictions, and under the direct surveillance of the board. But 
the chairman of the board always purchased all the supplies for 
the board, and in fact a very large percentage of his time, seventy- 
five to ninety per cent. of his time, was taken up in this matter of 
detail. So that other and larger, more important institution ques- 
tions could not be properly taken hold of, considered and dis- 
cussed, from lack of time. I believe that, by a proper system, 
purchases could be made fully as economically as they have been 
made since and without detriment in any way to the interests of 
the city, if the system was properly guarded. That I should do 
by issuing once in two weeks or once a month, to half a dozen, 
perbaps, responsible houses in each branch of business, a schedule 
of what goods we needed, either by public advertisement or other- 
wise, getting their bids and figures upon them and opening them 
in the board and awarding them to the lowest responsible bidder. 
I think a great deal of the time of the board, especially the time 
of the chairman of the board, faithfully given in this direction, 
was frittered away when it might better have been employed on 
larger things. 

@. Do you know of any instances where members of the board 
were sent out to purchase small little knicknacks, such as cam- 
brie needles, ete. ? 

A. Oh, occasionally some member of the board was sent out 
to look up purchasing babies’ caps or some little ribbons. 

Who would send a member out? 

The chairman of the board. 

Wasn’t there any errand boy for that? 

No, sir. 

. Well, what member went out on such a mission ? 

A. Well, it wasn’t the chairman nor myself. I would like to 
say, Mr. Riley, that a gentleman who hasn’t had experience in in- 
stitutions cannot realize the different articles which have to be 
bought in public institutions. ‘There can be hardly anything men- 
tioned for sale in the market, unless it may be what are called 
luxuries, but what have to be purchased, Things in every line of 
business have to be purchased for the institutions. 

@. Now, what did you find in other institutions, large institu- 
tions like ours? Did you find that they always had a purchasing 
agent? 

A. Some have purchasing agents, but in other cases, especially 
in New York, all goods that are needed for two or three weeks or 
a month —I don’t remember the time now — are advertised in 
their paper, their official paper, called ‘* The City Record,” and 
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those bids are opened at a specified time, the bidders being present 
and the awards thereby made. 

@. Now, Mr. Prescott, keeping in view your many years of 
experience and keen observation, do you know of any institutions 
in this State or elsewhere where there is such a general lack of 
discipline as there is and has been in our institutions, our city in- 
stitutions ? 

Mr. Curtis. — I believe the question should be separated. He 
doesn’t know what there is now. 

Mr. Rivey. — He is quite as intelligent as you are. 

Mr. Curtis. — I object to the last part of the question. 

The CuarrmMan. — Put the question once more. 

Q.. (By Mr. Ritey). Do you know of any institutions, in this 
State or elsewhere, where there is such a general lack of system 
prevailing as In our city institutions? 

Ald. Ler. — In regard to supplies? 

Mr. Ritey. — The whole management. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) The Chair would like to ask the wit- 
ness if he is conversant with the methods and the systems of the 
public institutions at the present time ? 

A. Of the city of Bostoa? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Only to such an extent as I glean from the public press and 
from the reports of the institutions, which I have carefully read. 

@. Not from personal observation ? 

A. Not from personal observation. I have not visited the 
institutions since I | 

The Cuatrman. — Then I should say the witness was not com- 
petent to answer the question. 

Q. (By Mr. Ruitey.) Now, will you answer this question ? 
Do you know of any institutions, in this State or out of it, where 
there was observable such a general lack of system as you found 
to be the case in our city institutions during the two years you were 
on the Board of Commissioners ? 

A. I think that our system was inferior to that of any other 
large institution with which I was acquainted, and it must neces- 
sarily be so with institutions that have no proper rules and 
regulations — that had at that time no proper rules and regu- 
lations. 

@. During your service from 1889 to 1891, was your attention 
particularly directed to the department having charge of discharged 
prisoners and boys from the Truant School and House of 
Reformation ? 

A. I have been for several years acquainted with that depart- 
ment. During my experience as director I was chairman of the 
Committee on Pardons, and saw Mr. McCarthy, the very faithful 
official at the head of that department, nearly every day. I found 
when I became a commissioner that the department had grown 
very largely. The help in the department consisted of Mr. 
McCarthy, the head official, Mr. Grinnell, his assistant, who has 
recently, I think, been appointed a probation officer at court, and 
the only outside visitor was a Mrs. Dresser, who visited in some 
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of the towns in her neighborhood. The assistant’s duties were 
taken up almost entirely in the office in the basement of 14 
Beacon street, by answering questions of people who came there, 
properly, to make inquiries of the department. Mrs. Dresser was 
serving without any compensation whatever. Mr. McCarthy told 
me and told the board what faithful service she was doing, how 
much time she was giving to that department, really for the love 
of the work, without any compensation whatever, aad the work 
was growing so that he did not feel that she could carry on that 
work much longer, would feel like doing so. The chairman did 
not take kindly at first to giving her any “compensation at all, but 
after a while, I don’t remember how many months, compensation, I 
think, was given her of twenty-five dollars per month. I think 
that compensation has been increased since then, although I am 
not sure, to the sum of fifty dollars per month. But the “depart: 
ment cannot possibly be properly carried on with any such paucity 
of help as it is attempted to be carried on with, was attempted to 
be carried on with at that time, and as I think there is the same 
condition now. In regard to the department called the Depart- 
ment of Discharged Prisoners, the duties of the superintendent 
are the looking after of discharged prisoners who need some little 
help or employment, many little things which are obliged to be 
given them, tickets to go out of town to their homes or where they 
have worked. It means the finding of places for boys who are 
put out in the country from the House of Reformation and the 
Truant School, very large in number, and we have now, or the 
board have now, one hundred who are virtually legally under their 
control — and also the same duty in regard to the neglected chil- 
dren at Marcella-street Home, furnishing homes for them, visiting 
them, making reports in regard to them, answering correspond- 
ence about them; also the examination of all applications for 
pardon, whether from the House of Industry, the House of Cor- 
rection, the House of Reformation, the Truant School, or any 
other penal department of the institutions. I have, perhaps, not 
now, Mr. Riley, given you completely the full work, but merely 
generally a rough idea of the scope of that department. 

@. In other words, you found it to be entirely inadequate to 
the work? 

A. It cannot be done. In regard to Mr. McCarthy, I wish to 
say here that there is not a more faithful, conscientious man in 
his position. I uever knew a better man than he is for his work 
there, but he cannot carry on that department, it cannot be 
carried on systematically, as it should be carried on, under any 
such conditions; and in comparison with the department of what 
is called the out-door poor and similar departments at the State 
House, there is as much difference in the management of those two 
departments as there is difference between day and night. One 
is fully, properly equipped, and in the other the equipment, it 
seems to me, is entirely inadequate. 

Q. Now, what do you suggest? 

A. Without going into elaborate details in that matter, I would 
suggest, first, an examination of the department as it is carried on by 
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the authorities of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. I had a long 
discussion, a long talk, with Mr. Shurtleff, the late Mr. Shurtleff, 
Hiram 8S. Shurtleff, who had charge of that department, with Mr. 
Wrightington, and with other State officials. I got their reports in 
regard to the matter, conned them carefully, and brought the matter 
to the attention of the board. I knew thatit would incur an increased 
expense to the department, but nevertheless, as commissioners 
of public institutions and having these children especially put in 
our charge, I did not think we had a right to put them out away 
from us as we did. 

@. Now, was the condition of that department brought to the 
attention of the board again and again? 

A. I repeatedly called the condition of the department to the 
attention of the chairman of the board, after talking with the 
officer of discharged prisoners. Mr. McCarthy, I think, seemed 
to realize the necessity of a proper organization and equipment of 
that department, but nevertheless he felt that the chairman would 
discourage any more elaboration of that department. 

@. In regard to the rations for the institutions, on what are the 
estimates based? 

A. What is the question, please? 

@. In regard to the rations for the institutions, on what are the 
estimates based? How is one to know how many inmates you 
must provide for this week, how many the weck after, and then 
the week after that again? What precautions are taken in order 
to see that there shall be food enough, and at the same time not a 
great surplus? 

A. There is, or there was at that time, Mr. Riley, no regular 
basis of rations, as there is in other large institutions. We, asa 
board, had, and I understand that the custom is still continued — 
a good one — certain supplies furnished, such as beef, mutton, and 
fish, so many pounds per week of the different qualities, awarding 
the contracts for the year. But when you get to the institutions, 
there is no regular basis of rations — I mean by that no regular 
allowance as there is in the army, for instance, of meat so much, 
so many ounces, ten, twelve, or fourteen ounces of meat, or more 
or less, for inmates, so many pounds of sugar, tea, coffee, and like 
articles, for each one hundred inmates. I found at other well-regu- 
lated institutions that there was a regular system in regard to this 
thing, that when there were 800, 1,000, 1,200, 1.500 inmates to 
be provided with soup-meat, that there was a regular basis so that 
the superintendent would know just how rauch to order. But, as 
a general thing, I found that things were carried on loosely, that 
a general order for beef was given to the party who had the con- 
tract, and that he supplied that right straight along, say three or 
four times a week, if that is the number of times they had soup- 
beef, independent, irrespective of the number of inmates. I 
remember at one time, and I called the attention of the superintend- 
ent at Deer Island to the fact that he was ordering just-as much 
beef for soup as when he had 300 more inmates than he had at 
that time. 

@. Yes, that is you found the order just the same although the 
number of inmates was reduced by 300? 
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A. Yes, sir; I found that to be the fact. I called that to the 
attention of the board and I think that thing was checked tempo- 
rarily. But what I wished and what seemed to me to be the 
proper thing to do was to establish a regular basis of rations, for 
I found that in some of the institutions they would order far more 
for inmates of the same class than they would at other institutions. 
I found particularly at one institution, the House of Correction 
at South Boston, that they ordered something over 700 pounds of 
fat and mutton, and they are ordering now, or were recently, 900 
pounds of good fat fore-quarters of mutton to make a mutton 
soup of. Now, I don’t think the number of inmates there would 
warrant the purchase of much more than one-half of that; 
whereas at other places I think there was a scrimping in order to 
keep the expense down, and that was noticeable particularly, I 
think, in the almshouse departments, especially at Long and 
Rainsford Islands. 

@. You found an inequality ? 

A. A great inequality. 

@. Now, Mr. Prescott, is there anything that you desire to put 
in at this time that I may have overlooked? ‘There may be some- 
thing in your mind that I have not thought of or am not aware of. 
If that is so, now is the time. Do you want to add anything 
more? 

A. I believe it is intended to be the policy of the board, after 
they complete their hospital accommodations at Long Island, to 
give up the almshouse at Charlestown. 

Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman, I object to this. I don’t see how 
what he believes to be the intention of the board now can be in- 
troduced into evidence here. 

The Wirnrss. — That is a recommendation that has been made 
by the board, and if proper I thought I would say a word upon 
that point. 

@. (By Mr. River.) Yes, sir. What do you say upon that 
recommendation ? . 

A. I say I consider it very unwise and impolitic to give up the 
almshouse at Charlestown. 

Q. Now, why? 

A. For this reason, that there are a few—or used to be, I 
don’t know whether there are now — a few married couples in our 
almshouses and they have always been taken care of at Charles- 
town, and I think better cared for there, with the accommodation 
of separate rooms, than they could be in institutions such as those 
on Long and Rainsford Islands. But mainly I think that should 
be kept in order to provide for a class of very sick persons, very 
nigh unto death many of them, who are brought to the office of the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions to be transferred to an alms- 
house, frequently in the most inclement winter season. I believe 
that the trip down upon the boat there, after waiting as they have 
waited sometimes hours in the basement of the building on Beacon 
street to be transported, bas hastened their death, at best. 
Although it is a matter not now to be easily remedied, I think and 
have thought for many years that it was a very great mistake that 
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our pauper institutions were located on bleak islands in Boston 
harbor, where for eight months of the year the situation is an im- 
proper one for persons, a very large proportion of persons suffer- 
ing especially from pulmonary and rheumatic troubles. Sothat I 
would think it wise for the city to hold on at least to the Charles- 
town Almshouse for the class of people that I have spoken of. It 
doesn’t cost any more to provide for the inmates there than it 
does at other places, and there are se:sons of the year and there 
are classes of people in such a wretched condition and so nigh unto 
dissolution that it seemed little less than brutality to transport 
them down the harbor to the islands. 

@. Now, one other qnestion, Mr. Prescott. A teacher from the 
House of Reformation has told this committee that this state of 
affairs exists in that institution, that when real bad boys go down 
there they may possibly be made a little better by their detention. 
but that when boys who are not real bad go down there they are 
made worse by their detention, and when asked by a member of 
the committee if that could be remedied he said no. In view of 
your experience, what do you say? 

A. An institution is rather a bad place for a child, any way. 
Home is better. They should be placed in homes wherever they 
can be properly placed, and there should be a better classification 
of the boys in the Reformation and Truant Schools. When a boy is 
committed to either one of those departments, all the particulars in 
regard to his past life, I think, should be not only recorded at the 
central office here, but a record of it should be sent to the island, 
in order that the superintendent and the teacher having that boy 
in charge might see what that boy’s record has been, what his 
vices are, where particularly he needs correction, and information 
like that, it seems to me, would be an aid to the proper classifica- 
tion of that boy. I well realize that in the situation at Deer 
Island they have not had such facilities as I hope they will have in 
their talked-of truant-parental school. 

@. Well, should a rich city like Boston encounter any trouble 
in classifying its boy prisoners ? 

A. I think not. But, Mr. Riley, that brings me back simply to 
a repetition of what I have said before, that if the Board of Com- 
missioners would take hold of these important institution questions 
and not devote so much time to trivial things, there would be not 
so much quarrel from public opinion, from the press, and from 
ladies in the city of Boston, in their endeavors to bring these insti- 
tutions up to the high plane which I think the city of Boston should 
have in its institutions. 

Mr. Riney. —— That is all. 


The hearing was adjourned at 4.39 o’clock P.M. to Thursday, 
September 6, at 2 o’clock P.M. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH HEARING. 


Tuurspay, September 6, 1894. 


The hearings were resumed at 3 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hall- 
stram presiding. 


CHARLES J. Prescorr. — Continued. 


Mr. Ritty. — There are a few questions I would like to ask, 
Mr. Chairman. 

‘Mr. Curtis. —I understood you to say yesterday that you 
rested. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, there are two or three things that I over- 
looked, and I will ask them now. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) I forgot to ask you in regard to the 
practice of pardon meetings. Will you please tell us what that 
was? 

A. At our regular pardon committee meetings the applications 
for pardons were presented to us usually by Mr. McCarthy, the 
agent for discharged prisoners, he having prepared the papers and 
examined to some extent the cases. The witness appeared, and 
we heard the cases. It was quite frequently the custom for the 
chairman of the board to tell the. applicant at the time, without 
consultation with his associates, whether the pardon would he 
granted or not; but in most of the cases —and we sometimes 
had twenty or more—the members of the board would take 
memoranda of the names of the parties for whom application for 
pardons were made and of the testimony, and after we had got 
through hearing all the cases we would compare notes to some 
extent. Oftentimes, however, the chairmanof the board would 
call off the name and say I have got that marked *‘ Yes,” or I 
have got that marked ‘‘ No.” I don’t remember any case where 
the mark of the chairman, or the verdict of the chairman, so to 
speak, was reversed by the board. The third member of the 
board would almost invariably change his ‘* Yes” or ‘* No”’ ae- 
cording to the mark of the chairman of the board, so that it didn’t 
hardly seem to me that it was deliberative action on the matter. 
That is to say, if the chairman of the committee had marked 
‘‘ Yes” fora person’s pardon, the other member of the committee, 
— Mr. Laforme, I refer to— would say, ‘‘ Well, I have got that 
marked ‘No.’ I will make mine ‘ Yes,’ if you have it that way — 
yes.” And so, as I say, the decision of the pardon cases virtually 
remained in almost every case with the chairman of the board. 

Q. In other words, the third member of the board did not 
appear to be a free agent? 

A. What do you say? 
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@. In other words, the third member of the board did not ap- 
pear to be a free agent? 

A. He seemed to be governed entirely by the opinion of the 
chairman of the board. 

@. In regard to the treatment of requisitions, what do you say? 

A. Requisitions were received from all the superintendents of 
institutions twice a month. These requisitions were never in any 
case, during the two years that I was a member of the board, sub- 
mitted to the board. ‘The chairman would take the requisitions 
at his desk, look them through, and where he found articles 
called for which he didn’t think it best to furnish to the institutions 
he would take his pen and run through the item or items on the 
reyuisition without any conference whatever with his associates. 
The only opportunity I had to see the requisitions was to go to the 
chairman’s desk among his numerous papers there and look them 
over myself. It almost seemed as if I was meddling with papers 
that did not belong to me. I proposed early in the year that 
before any action was taken on purchases, the requisition should 
be submitted to the full board for them to consider. ‘That, how- 
ever, was not deemed to be the best policy to be adopted by the 
board. 

(). Were you deterred at any time from making motions? 

A. What, sir? 

(. Were you at any time deterred from making such motions 
as you thought should be made? 

A. Very many things connected with the institution which I 
thought were in the nature of abuses, matters where I thought 
that a reform and change should be made, I brought to the atten- 
tion of the board, or to the chairman thereof. I did not in all 
cases make a formal motion in regard to these matters, to be re- 
corded in the board, because when the chairman expressed his 
opinion in regard to any matter that I brought to the attention 
of the board I knew that his opinion would be final in the board ; 
and I frequently was met with harsh language and what I think 
might be called insulting remarks in regard to matters which I 
hrought to the attention of the board. In fact, when the records 
were read,— which, as I said yesterday, was very infrequent, — 
in many cases — 

Mr. Curtis. —Mr. Chairman, I object to his repeating his 
statements. . 

Mr. Rirry. — Oh, no; he is not going to. He is simply going 
to add to it. He won’t repeat anything. 

Mr. Cortis. — Well, as I understood it, it was a repetition. 

The Witness. — All motions which I had made and which 
became a matter of record in the board — when the records were 
read by General Donohoe, the clerk of the board, it was a very 
common occurrence that invidious remarks would be made in 
regard to motions which I had made, such as, ‘*‘ That is one of 
Mr. Prescott’s buncombe motions,” or, ‘* That is all humbug; 
that motion was made for effect.” 

Q. Who said that? 

A. I protested several times. 
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@. Who made use of those expressions ? . 

A. The remarks were made by the chairman of the board. I 
protested several times against such criticism of motions which I 
had made. I haven’t made any motion in the board for humbug, 
for buncombe, or for any other such purpose. I was perfectly 
willing that the public should know any and all motions which I 
made in the Board of Commissioners. 

@. Did you make it your business, again and again, to call the 
attention of the board to the abuses that existed and the neces- 
sity of reform? 

A. IJ don’t know as I understand your question, quite. 

@. Did you make it your business, again and again, to call the 
attention of the board to the abuses that existed and the necessity 
of reforming them? 

A. There was but very few days elapsed at any time that I 
did not bring some matter of that kind to the attention of the 
board which I had observed in the institutions. I suppose, 
as a matter of fact, that I did more visiting than the other 
members of the board. I made in the vicinity of some 700 visits 
to the institutions during the two years that I was a member of 
the board. 

@. Have you read the report of the Board of Visitors made in 
1892? 

A. Yes, sir; I read that report immediately upon its presenta- 
tion to the City Council. 

@. Will you state whether you had previously called to the 
attention of the commissioners all the abuses which are men- 
tioned in that report? 

A. J would not say that all the abuses mentioned in that report 
had been called to the attention of the board by myself. 1 will 
say, however, that very many of the abuses which were reported 
in the report of the Board of Visitors I had called to the atten- 
tion of the board—a very large percentage of them; a large 
majority of them. 

Now, in view of your large experience in dealing with in- 
stitutions of the kind, what have you to say as to the effect of 
that report? Did it fairly bring to the attention of the commis- 
sioners those abuses? 

Ald. Les. — Which report was that — the first or the second? 

Mr. Ritny. — The 1892 report. 

The Wirness. — I was not a member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners at the time that that report was made. I had severed my 
connection with the board a vear before that time. 

Mr. Rirey. —1 understand that very well. 

The Witness. — I will say, however, in regard to that report, 
which I read very thoroughly, and which I have examined very 
closely since, and recently, that I consider the criticisms in the 
main are just, and that the recommendations which they make are 
wise recommendations. ‘They are such matters, it seems to me, 
as. should have been taken hold of by the Board of Commissioners 
long before that time, and the abuses corrected. I do not consider 
that such a report as that made in 1892, and again in 1894, was 
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any credit to the city of Boston; and I will say further in regard 
to the reports of 1892 and 1894, that I consider them the most 
valuable and comprehensive review of the institutions of the city 
of Boston that have been made for a great many years. There 
are subjects there which should have been taken up and discussed 
by the board, and which should have been brought into their re- 
ports; but our reports, if you will examine the official documents 
—TI refer particularly to the reports for 1889 and 1890, and I 
think the same statement will hold true in regard to recent reports 
are very brief indeed, comprising mainly statistics in regard to 
the number of inmates, the offences for which they were com- 
mitted, the number of pardons, the cost of running the institution, 
etc., whereas the discussion of great institution questions, the 
changes required, or extra legislation necessary, or any of those 
important questions affecting our institutions, either the prison 
department, or the almshouse department, or the juvenile depart- 
ment —I think that those questions are not touched upon and 
considered at all, scarcely, in the report of the board of commis- 
sioners. I felt the necessity cf a more complete report, especially 
the second year that I was in the board; but the chairman said 
to me a few weeks before the preparation of the report — he says, 
‘*T think, Mr. Prescott, that the general’? —referring to the 
clerk — ‘** can write all that is necessary to put into our report. 
We shall not need more than two or three pages besides our 
usual statistics.” I did, however, prepare quite an elaborate 
report — elaborate, as compared with our previous brief reports 
and endeavored to have that, or part of it at least, incorporated into 
our report; but the board was not willing. They thought that 
the brief report, as drawn up by the clerk, was sufficient; and I 
scarcely know — I don’t remember at the present time of any rec- 
ommendations which I made which were incorporated in the report. 
They were excluded, for one reason and another. 

Mr. Rivey. — That is all. 

The CHatrmMan.— Has any member of the committee any 
questions to ask Mr. Prescott before the cross-examination ? 

(No response. ) 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q@. (By Mr. Curtis). Mr. Prescott, when did you assume the 
duties of your office? You may be seated, if you prefer. As 
far as I am concerned, I would prefer you to sit down. 

A. When did I assume the duties? 

@. Yes, sir; what day? 

A. J think the Board of Commissioners was organized on the 
14th of May, 1889. 

@. And, then, you assumed your duties on the 14th of May, 
1889, did you not? 

Ate laid: sir. 

@. And when did your duties cease? 

A. Thev ceased on the first day, or first Monday, of May, 
1891. 
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@. Then, the matters which you have stated here as facts and 
as coming under your personal observation are matters which 
occurred during that period of two years, are they not? 

A. Yes, sir, —that is — 

@. Then, for a period of now nearly three years and six 
months you have not had personal knowledge of those institutions 
derived from your own observation? 

A. I have no knowledge from personal observation by visiting 
the institutions. I have knowledge — 

Q. That answers the question, sir. 

A. I simply have knowledge from the reports of the Board of 
Visitors and what appears in the public prints. 

@. I didn’t ask that. JIasked you what you knew personally. 

A. Well, I have this knowledge also from the official reports 
which have been made by the Board of Commissioners since I was 
a member of the board. 

Mr. Rivtey.— Give a full and complete answer to every question, 
Mr. Prescott. 

Mr. Curtis. —If you will please answer my questions I shall 
be much obliged to you. I am asking the questions now, and Mr. 
Riley has nothing to do with it. I believe that Mr. Riley is not 
asking the questions at present. 

Mr. Rivey. — But I am giving him advice. 

Mr. Curtis. — Yes, you usually advise everybody, including 
the Board of Aldermen. 

@. Now, sir, when that board met on the 14th of May, 1889, 
I suppose they organized, did they not, by the choice of a chair- 
man? 
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Yes, sir. 
And who was elected chairman? . 
Dr. Thomas L. Jenks. 
With your vote? 
Yes, sir. He voted for me and I voted for him. 
And who was elected clerk ? 
Gen. Michael T. Donohoe. 
Was he elected for the term? 
Elected for the term. 
On your motion, was he elected pro tem. and subsequently 
elected, later in the year, for the office ? 
A. You have the records, I suppose. 
@. I have nothing in my hand. I ask you tbe question. 
A. I don’t remember; but now that you have called the matter 
to my attention I think that he was elected pro tem. 
@. On your motion? 
A. I won’t be certain in regard to that — if the records say so — 
@. Will you say that it was not on your motion? 
Ae-Oh: do Serr: 
@. Later in the year, did you not elect General Donohoe clerk? 
Did you not do so in December of that year? 
A. Jam alittle hard of hearing, Mr. Curtis. 
@. Well, 1 think I speak as plainly and loudly as Mr. Riley did. 
I say, was he not elected clerk later in the year, having been 
elected clerk pro tem in May? 


Sai 
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I think he was. 
You think he was? 
I think he was. 
Yes, sir; and you had then had some six or eight months’ 
experience with General Donohoe, and it had the effect that you 
considered him at the end of that six months’ trial as a proper per- 
son for clerk? 

A. Yes. sir: 

@. And in the future performance of his duty, did he act in a 
satisfactory manner to you? 

A. I think he did, sir. I have no fault whatever to find. 

@. And you believe him, from your experience, to be a man of 
truth and veracity, do you not? 

A. I have always found him so. 

@. Andaman who would set down as a matter of record that 
which actually occurred in the meeting ? 

A. I don’t remember anything to the contrary. 

@. You do not consider that he isa man who would misrepre- 
sent in the records what occurred in the meeting ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

@. From your observation, of him, you think he would not do 
that, do you? 

A. I don’t think he would knowingly do anything of that kind. 

@. Now, at the beginning of your second term the board or- 
ganized again, did it not? 
Yes, sir. 
And elected a chairman? 
Yes, sir. 
And who was that chairman ? 
Dr. Thomas L. Jenks. 
With your vote? 
Yes, sir. 
And ‘then, as I understand it, with one year’s experience, at 
the beginning of the second year you cast your vote for him as 
chairman? 


hee 


SOREL ESE 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. And again elected General Donohoe clerk ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. By a unanimous vote? 

A. I would like to give you the reason that I voted for Mr. 
Thomas L. Jenks for chairman. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, you had yesterday for explanations, and 
to-day you can answer my questions. 

Mr. Rirey. — You can give it by and by. 

Q@. (By Mr. Curtis.) What years were you a member of the 
Board of Directors of Public Institutions ? 

A. I was a member of the Board of Directors of Public Institu- 
tions from May, 1876, to May 1881, resigning one year before my 
second term of three years had expired. 

@. Then, you were a member for five years? 

A. I was a member for five years. 

@. And during that time the chairman was Mr. Samuel Little? 
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_A. He was chairman of the board; and when he retired from 
the board we had a unanimous vote of thanks for our services 
from the City Council. 

@. Now, was he chairman during all that time? 

A. Yes, sir; he was chairman all that time. Mr. Putnam 
Bradlee had just — 

@. And your relations with him were very friendly ? 

A. Very friendly and intimate. 

@. And you gave your valuable services to the city without pay 
for five years? 

A, VAI S51. 

@. And the suggestions and recommendations that you made 
during those five years were considered faithfully by the chairman 
and the other members of the board, were they not? 

A. I don’t take that question fully. 

. Q. During those five years the chairman and other members of 
the board gave weight to your opinion, did they not? 

A. I suppose they gave due weight to my opinion. 

@. You had a good deal to say about running the institutions, 
did you not? 

A. I spent a great deal of time in visiting the institutions and 
posting myself up in regard to them. 

@. And many of the valuable suggestions and recommendations 
that you made were adopted by the board? 

A. So far as I remember. 

@. So that you think the public institutions were bettered by 
your services? 

A. I will leave others to judge in regard to that, Mr. Curtis. 

(@. You have no opinion of your own acts? 

Mr. Rirrey. — He has, but he doesn’t express it. 

Q. Well, during that time, you were not treated by the board, 
or by its chairman, in the way in which you were treated by Dr. 
Jenks? 

A. Not in any respect whatever. 

@. That is what I wanted to get at. Now, during those years 
that you were there, what buildings on Rainsford Island were in 
use as pauper institutions ? 

A. What buildings were used for what? 

@. For pauper institutions ? 

A. The old brick building; and while I was a member I think 
an addition was made to that, including the chapel part. Also, 
the old hospital building, the old white hospital building up on the 
hill to the left, the old small-pox hospital, as we called it. 

@. The one that is built in the Grecian style of architecture, 
you mean? 

a EBLE: 

@. The one with pillars running up and down in front of it? 

A. Yes,'sir: 

@. And the old white house connecting the brick building — 
was that in use? 

A. The white house connecting the brick building? 

@. Yes, leading just to the right of it. The wooden building 
just to the right of it. 
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A. I think it was. I think that was the building that we altered 
over after we went into the Commissioners of Public Institutions. 

@Q. Now, at that time there were paupers at Rainsford Island, 
were there not? 

A. Yes, one class of paupers was at Rainsford Island. That 
was something like ’most twenty years ago, and I cannot rely en- 
tirely upon my memory, but if my memory serves me correctly 
Rainsford Island was used at that time mainly, if not entirely, for 
male adult paupers, and the women were at — 

@. Austin Farm? 

A. The women were at Deer Island first, and then Austin 
Farm afterwards was bought by the city and rearranged, and the 
women were transferred to the home for paupers at Austin Farm. 

@. Well, we will come to that later. But your board did build 
an addition to the brick building, did it not, on Rainsford Island? 
You built the chapel part? 

Pek. es. Sits 

@. What provision did your board make for fire escapes in any 
of those buildings’ What provision did you make for escape in 
case of fire? 

A. I don’t remember, sir, what provision was made, except in 
building that part of the building with brick floors in the entry- 
ways and iron staircases. Beyond that, I don’t remember. 

@. Then, when you came on to the Board of Commissioners, 
and during your stay there, you had just as good fire escapes and 
facilities for putting out fires as you did when you were a director, 
did you not? 

A. If the buildings were the same. 

@. Well, the buildings were the same? 

A. If the buildings were the same in every respect. The 
changes which took place fifteen years ago I don’t remember. 

@. And your old board built that building, that addition? 

may C8. Bil’. 

@. And they provided no outside fire escapes? 

A. No, I think not. 

@. And when you came on to the new board, nothing was 
done? It remained the same? 

A. That, I think, is correct. 

@. So that whatever valuable suggestions you made in the 
period from 1876 to 1881 had never been carried out? 

A. I would say, Mr. Curtis, that there was no talk at that 
time about the need of fire escapes such as there has been since, 
and there was not so much need of them. There were no women 
there at that time, and we did not have half of the population that 
we have had there since. 

@. But you had no better fire escapes, had you? 

A. | think not. 

(@. And there was nothing at Austin Farm in those years — 
was Austin Farm bought while you were a director? 

A. No, sir. I think it was in 1872 or 18738. 

@. So your first experience with Austin Farm was as an official 
of the Board of Commissioners ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in regard to Long Island, was that used for the city 
institutions during your early days? 

A. No, sir; that wasn’t owned by the city of Boston at that 
time. 

Q. Well, you are familiar with the brick building on Long 
Island, are you not? 

A. Yes, sir, to some extent. 

@. You have been over it when you were a commissioner ? 

A. Very many times. 

Q. Mr. Prescott, what are the facilities for exit from the brick 
building on Long Island in case of fire, assuming that they are 
the same to-day as in your experience? What were they during 
your time — put it that way? 

A. I think they were entirely inadequate. 

@. Well, state what they were, and let the committee decide as 
to the inadequacy. 

A. Well, there was the front entrance there, which was rather 
small. 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. I don’t remember exactly the exits in the rear of the build- 
ing from the floor which might be called the office and dining- 
room floor. I don’t remember whether there were any exits in 
the rear, or whether you had to go down to the basement to get 
out of the building. 

@. Then, without knowing exactly what the means of escape 
were during that time, you still say they were inadequate? 

AShyY esi sir; 

Q. That is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You want the committee to understand it that way, that 
while you don’t know what they were, you still say they were inad- 
equate? 

A. They were inadequate, for I remember distinctly calling the 
attention of the board to what I considered the inadequacy of the 
fire escapes. 

@. But still you are unable to state to this committee what 
they were? 

A. I know we had no force of water to put on in streams. 

@. I am talking of fire escapes now, we will come to water 
later. 

A. I don’t remember just now. 

(. But still you assume to criticise without knowing. 

A. I remember distinctly that I called the attention of the board 
to the necessity of extra protection against fire. 

Q. Well, are you going to have it that way, or that you called 
the attention of the board to the need of better fire escapes? 

A. It was not so much the fire;escapes as the getting of water 
on in case of fire. 

@. Then, inregard to fire escapes, you didn’t make any com- 
plaint? ! 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 
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@. Now, we will let it rest right there, then, in regard to fire 
escapes. You don’t remember ever having made a complaint to 
the board in regard to them. That is a fact, isn’t it? 

A. I think so. 

(. Now, in regard to the inadequate water supply, what was 
the supply of water on Long Island when you went on the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A. When I first went on to the board? 

@. Yes, the Board of Commissioners. That is, in 1889. 

A. So far as I remember, our water supply was dependent 
upon water which was taken down there and which we bought — 
taken down there in water boats, and was pumped by the engine 
up through the pipes up to the institution. 

Q. That is, when the Board of Commissioners came into office, 
on the 14th day of May, 1889, the only method of getting water 
was by a water boat? 

A. Yes, sir, I think so. They had tried unsuccessfully an ar- 
tesian well. 

@. How long after the 14th day of May, 1889, was it before 
Cochituate water was taken to Long Island? 

A. I think it was along in the month of August or September, 
some three or four months after the board organized. 

@. Then, in some three or four months you got Cochituate 
water ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you consider that the work was done as expeditiously 
as possible? 

A. In getting the water? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, I know it seemed like a very long, slow job. 

@. Well, it was done in three or four months, wasn’t it? 

A. The Board of Directors, our predecessors, had initiated the 
matter of getting the supply of Cochituate water there. 

@. Now, let us not digress. You say that when you came into 
office the only way of getting water was by a water boat. Now, 
how long was it after that that you got Cochituate water? 

A. I think August or September. 

(. Then do you consider that there was any waste of time in 
getting the water there, it having been obtained between the 14th 
of May and the fall? 

A. Well, I.would not say that there was any waste of time. I 
know that we furnished lots of men to help do the work to get 
the water there. 

@. Was there any delay in getting the water there? 

A. I think not. 

@. Then there was an improvement within four months in the 
water supply, was there not?. | 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And do I understand that you had no hand in that improve- 
ment — that your vote and your voice counted for nothing in that 
improvement? 

A. Of getting water there? 
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Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Our Board of Commissioners had nothing to do with that 
at all. 

@. Your Board of Commissioners had nothing to do with it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Hadn’t you to buy the water from the Water Board? 

A. We found that that work was going on when we went into 
the Board of Commissioners. 

@. Well, that was an improvement in the fire service, wasn’t 
it? 

A. Jt was not an improvement in the fire escapes, but an im- 
provement in the furnishing of extra water. It was an improve- 
ment. ; 

Q. Now, at the time that you were on the Board of Directors 
from 1876 to 1881, was the old white hospital on Long Island in 
use ? ; 

A. It was, to some extent. 

@. And did you at that time consider it an improper building 
for its purpose? 

A. I considered it a pretty old, antiquated affair; but it was 
occupied by men entirely, and I think by not more than one-half 
or one-third the number of persons that it was occupied by —and 
those persons women — at a subsequent date, when I went into 
the Board of Commissioners. 

@. Well, you didn’t consider it a proper building then? 

A. Well, I considered it old and dilapidated. I don’t remember 
whether the men who were there were what you would call able- 
bodied persons, or whether they were bed-ridden paupers as they 
were afterwards. 

@. Well, did you or did you not consider it a proper place for 
a hospital in 1881? 

A. As I say, I considered it old and antiquated. 

@. And did you consider it improper or not for a hospital in 
1881? 

A. I don’t remember that I] made any protest against it as a 
hospital at that time. 

@. You made no protest against it. Did you make any im- 
provement in it? 

A. There might have been some repairs on it during those 
years, but I don’t remember. 

@. Until the Board of Commissioners took charge of Rainsford 
Island, was there a water-closet or any drainage in any building 
there? 

A. In the old hospital? 

@. Yes, sir, or in the old brick building either. 

A. I don’t think there was. 

®. You don’t think there was. . So you received that as a 
commissioner from your predecessors, the directors, without a 
water-closet or drainage of any kind, did you not? 

A, Yess sir. 

@. And what did the Board of Commissioners do? Did they 
improve the drainage? 
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A. I don’t know about improving the drainage. We put in 
some closets. 

. And you put in a drain, didn’t you? 

A. I don’t remember about the drain. 

Q. That was an improvement, wasn’t it? 

A. Yess sir: 

And you had no voice in that, I assume. I understand 
that ‘the two out-voted you in every instance, so I suppose you 
claim nothing for that improvement ? 

A. I don’t know what you mean by any such statement as 
that. 

@. I understood you to say that the chairman ran things, and 
that Mr. Laforme voted with him ? 

A. So he did, when there was any difference in the board. 

@. Well, do you or do you not ascribe the good acts to the 
chairman as well as the bad acts? 

A. I think they belong to the three members of the board. 
We looked it over and thought it could be done. That was nota 
disputed question. 

@. But when an improvement was made or anything good was 
done, the three members should be considered. ‘That is the way 
you leave it, don’t you? 

A. Well, if you want to make that general statement; and if 
you will take particular instances, then I will, so far as my 
memory serves me, answer the question. 

@. Then during the years that you were director, you made no 
move to improve that hospital, that old white ‘hospital ? 

A. No, sir. It was used for an entirely different purpose, a 
different class of people. There was only half the number of male 
persons there, and so far as I remember they were able-bodied 
persons. 

@. You make that statement advisedly, that there was only half 
the number. 

A. No, sir; I cannot — 

@. Do you remember that when you went there in 1889 the men 
were still in the hospital? You remember that, don’t you? 

A. Yes, of course they were. 

Q. Well, that is what we are talking about. 

A. And when we crowded that place up with women, I saw the 
abomination of it. 

@. Do you remember one hot day in July in 1889, when you 
went down to the hospital and when every bed in the place was 
occupied, and the beds were placed as close together as possible? 

A. I don’t remember any particular day in July. 

@. You don’t remember going down there with the Inspectors of 
Prisons during your first term, within three months of your ap- 
pointment? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t remember going down there with Ex-Aldermaf 
Eddy and Stacey and Dr. Jenks and Mr. Laforme and the City 
Clerk? 

A. No, sir. 
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@. You don’t remember that you took us there to point 
out that building as being bad, soon after your appointment? 

A. I don’t remember the day. I think probably we went 
down. 

At that time it was occupied by men? 

I think it was. / 

And it was occupied by men when you were a director? 
Yes, sir. 

So there was no difference in that respect? 

No, sir. 

Well, then, what was the difference? The building was the 
same, was it not? And if the building was improper in 1889, was 
it not improper in 1880? 

A. Not necessarily. 

@. Then do we understand that we leave it that way, that that 
was a proper building for a hospital for men? 

A. It would do if we had nothing better for the time being. 
It was occupied by only half the number of men, any way. 

@. Well, shortly after you came on the Board of Commis- 
sioners you made an effort to get an appropriation for a new 
hospital, didn’t you? 

A. On Long Island? 

@. Yes, sir; to take the place of the other. 

A. Yes, sir; some time after I was a member. 

@. And I suppose you read over the report made by the board 
of Commissioners of Public Institutions for 1889, did you not? 
You read over the report? 

A, Yes, sir, I think I did; I was a member of the board at 
that time. 

@. And it was your report as much as a report of Dr. Jenks, 
was it not? 

A. It was the report of the board. 

@. And you stand by the report, do you not, and the state- 
ments therein contained? 

A. Well, I should not dissent from the report if there happened 
to be one, or two, or three items in the report that I didn’t fully 
concur in. I should not put in a minority report upon those 
single items. 

@. No, sir; but you would put in a minority report on a mat- 
ter of vital importance, would you not? 

A. ‘That would depend on circumstances, on whether the mag- 
nitude of the matter seemed to warrant it. 

Q.- Well, suppose it was of the greatest magnitude. You 
would put in a minority report, wouldn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir; I think I should. 

@. Well, you don’t wish this committee to understand that you 
would sign something that you don’t believe at all, do you? 

PATAN O; Bir, 

@. Of course you don’t. Well, you said something about that 
old bospital in 1889, in your report, didn’t you? 

(No response. ) 

QQ. See if you recognize this: 
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‘¢ There is pressing necessity for hospital accommodations at 
both Long and Rainsford’s Islands, and we recommend that steps 
be taken for the erection of a suitable, capacious hospital building 
at Long Island during the present year, for the accommodation of 
male and female paupers. A visit of the City Council to the 
present hospital would surely convince them of the necessity of a 
new building, if, indeed, any doubt now exists.” 

And then you say that a morgue should be built on Long Island, 
and that a burial place is absolutely necessary ? 

A. Yes, sir; that sounds familiar. 

@. Then at that time you did consider that old hospital insuf- 
ficient, did you not? 

A. I did. 

@. And in pursuance to this recommendation to the city gov- 
ernment you got an appropriation, did you not, to build a new 
hospital ? 

A. We did, I think, the subsequent year. 

@. Well, now, are we to understand that Dr. Jenks got that 
without your codperation ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t oppose it. 

@. Then, when Dr. Jenks advocated the new hospital he did a 
good thing, did he not? 

A. Ob, yes; certainly. 

@. And that hospital was built, was it not, or did you leave the 
board before it was built? 

A. On Long Island? 

Peay €8,\ Sits 

A. I left before it was built, sir. 

@. Was that the hospital that you testified to yesterday that 
you thought would cost $150,000 ? 

A. The hospital which is now built ? 

@. Yes, sir; the wing. 

A. We had no plans — 

@. Is that the hospital which you wanted the board to ask the 
City Council $150,000 to build? 

A. Not having seen the hospital, I cannot answer that question 
without explanation. 

@. Then, do you say that when Dr. Jenks asked for $75,000 
instead of $150,000, he asked for too little in view of what the in- 
stitution has cost? 

The proposition before the board was — 

@. Iasked you if, in view of what the new building cost, he 
was further off than you were. 

A. He said he could build a hospital to accommodate 400 in- 
mates for the sum of $75,000 or $50,000, I don’t remember which. 
My judgment in the matter was that no hospital with proper ac- 
commodations for 400 people could be built for any $75,000, as I 
found a hospital over on Deer Island which accommodated from 
80 to 100 people that cost $80,000. 

@. Do you know what the new hospital cost and how many it 
accommodates ? 

A. Nosir; I do not. 
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@. Then, you don’t know whether Dr. Jenks was nearer cor- 
rect than you were or not? 

A. Well, if he has got a hospital well equipped to accommodate 
400 people, and which has been built for $75,000, I should say 
that his judgment in the matter was better than mine. 

@. Didn’t he say that the hospital could be built for $75,000, 
provided it was built with Deer Island labor? Wasn’t that what 
he said? 

No, sir. 

He didn’t? 

No, sir. 

Where was this conversation? 

In the Board of Commissioners’ office, on Beacon street. 
Who was present? 

The board. 

That is, you and Mr. Laforme and the doctor? 

Yes, sir. 

And Mr. Laforme being dead, I suppose it is a question of 
veracity between you and the “doutor? 

A. I don’t know what you mean by building a hospital with 
. Deer Island labor. We could get a little unskilled labor such as 
that needed for digging cellars, or ons of that kind, but to 
build a hospital is an absurdity. 

@. Asa matter of fact, isn’t there the ioe best of labor at 
Deer Island? 

va Ba ORM) TS Oy 

@. That is your experience? 

A. That is my experience. It may have been good in its day, 
but it is pretty well run out. 

@. Well, now, I believe we have got your opinion in regard to 
the pauper institutions. What fault did you have to find with the 
House of Correction during your term as a commissioner ? 

A. What fault in regard to the House of Correction? Do yoa 
mean in regard to the building or administration ? 

@. I mean in regard to the building, first. We have been talk- 
ing of buildings so “far. 

“A. Well, I found that the House of Correction was old, the 
cells were small, the workshops were not what they should be, 
and the hospital was not what it should be; but I didn’t consider 
that that was the most pressing necessity of the city institutions 
at that time. 

(). Well, we are talking now about the House of Correction. 
Then you found it inadequate for its purpose, as you had when 
you were a director? ‘There were the same poor cells, and the 
workshops and hospital were not what you thought they should 
be? 

A. I found that it was not up to the modern conveniences of 
prisons. 

(). And you recommended a new wing in your annual report, 
did you not? 

A. On what page, please? 

@. Page thirty-seven. (Reading.) ‘*If this institution is to 
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be continued in its present location, a new prison wing will be 
needed, the accommodations now being insufficient.” That is a 
clause that you remember, is it not? 

A. Yess 

@. Then your Board of Commissioners sturted in the very first 
year with a recommendation to the City Council to give them the 
money to improve that House of Correction, did you not? 

A. Yes; sir. 

@. And did you not make the same recommendation the second 
year? 

A. I think we did. 

@. And that same recommendation had been made for years 
previous when you were in the Board of Directors, had it not? 

MioyY eS; sir. 

@. And still there was no improvement? 

A. There was no improvement. The great question was 
whether we had better remain there or build somewhere else. 

@. Then, you don’t lay any blame to your chairman for the 
lack of improvements in the House of Correction? 

al. Oh, no, sir; it was the unanimous opinion of the board in 
that matter. 

Q. You were unanimous on that? 

a. Ob, yes- 

Q@. And how was it about the lunatic hospital? Had it not 
been considered that the lunatic hospital was improper, way back 
in 1840 and 1843? 

A, Yes, sir. The old Board of Directors for some thirty or 
forty years, away back, had said so. 

@. And now, during your two years as a commissioner, from 
1889 to 1891, was any improvement made? 

A, In what? 

@. In the lunatic hospital. Any new building erected? 

A. Yes, we made some improvements and additions out to 
Austin Farm. 

@. No vast improvements, no new building? 

A. No new buildings. They have been since I left the board. 

@. Then, during that time you were unanimous that there 
should be new buildings? 

A. Oh, yes, there was a unanimous opinion on that point. 

@. And I believe you say that during your time you were one 
against two all the time; is that so? 

A. If I made any such remark as that — 

@. Didn’t you state that the vote was one against two? 

A, Kvery time — no, sir. 

(. On every important question. 

A. I said that on matters which I brought directly before the 
board, and which I considered matters of importance, when there 
wis a division in the board, that the third member of the board, 
Mr. Laforme, always voted with the chairman, so that the opinion 
of the chairman always carried. That is what I said, or intended 
to say. 

@. And you didn’t bring this matter of the new hospital build- 
ing up? 
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A. Bring it up? It was a matter that was up all the time with 
us. I talked with Mr. Fisher the whole year about it. 

(). Well, your successor stated that in his time one vote beat 
two; but in your time two votes beat one? 

A. Well, two votes naturally beat one. 

@. Well, you have heard your successor, Dr. Newell, say that 
in his time one vote beat two? 

A. No, sir; I have not heard him say anything at all. 

@. And you didn’t read his testimony? 

Al. No, only brief extracts in the papers. 

@. So, during your time there were no improvements made at 
all in the lunatic hospital, as far as new buildings are concerned? 

A. Oh, as far as new buildings are concerned, I don’t think 
there was. We made a little addition, I think, to the old Austin 
Farm building out there to accommodate a few more chronic cases. 

@. And you didn’t get any new building on Long Island during 
your time? 

A. No, the board was just laying out the plot for the location 
of them as I left the board. 

@. So that the great improvements in the nature of buildings 
have been made since your time? 

A. Well, it took the City Council some two or three years to 
get around to these things. 

@. But they have been improved since your day? They bave 
got them since you got out? 

A. Well, I think that the year that I retired from the board the 
appropriations were made, but the plans were not ready, and we 
didn’t commence to build it. 

@. Now, during the two years of your difficulties there in the 
board, who was the mayor of Boston? 

Thomas N. Hart. 

And he was a friend of yours, was he not? 

Yes, sir; and of Dr. Jenks. 

He appointed you to the office, did he not? 

Yes, sir; he did. 

Did you complain to him of your harsh treatment there? 
No, sir, I did not. 

Did you ever go to him with any of these suggestions or 
recommendations that you made? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

@. Then, having been beaten in the board, as you say, by a 
vote of two to one, you didn’t think it worth while to go to the 
chief magistrate? 

A. I would like to tell you why, if you are willing that I 
should. 

@. No, I don’t care to have your explanation. The fact is that 
you didn’t go. 

A. No; and I think I had good reason for not going. 

@. Now, shortly after your board was organized, was it not a 
fact that the then Mayor of Boston, Mr. Hart, the Chairman of the 
Board of Aldermen, Mr. Rogers, and the President of the Com- 
mon Council, Mr. Allen, together with the three commissioners, 
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held a meeting? Didn’t they all meet togetber vary shortly after 
your board came into office ? 

A. I don’t recall it. I think quite probably. 

@. Isn’t it a fact that you met over at the Parker House? 

A. I think it was. It was sometime while I was a member. 

@. You met there, and the discussion was as to the policy of 
the new board, was it not? 

A. I don’t remember in regard to that. I don’t remember 
about the discussion in regard to the policy of the board. I sup- 
posed that it was appointed to go on and do its duty. 

@. Isn’t it a fact that the mayor of the city and a representative 
of each branch of the City Council, together with the new board, 
met for that very purpose? The old Board of Directors had been 
supplanted by a new board, the city government was new, it 
being only about three months after they had come into office, and 
isn’t it a fact that the representatives of the different branches of 
the city government met with the members of the Board of 
Commissioners ¢ 

Mr. Rirry. — Met where? 

Mr. Curtis. — At the Parker House. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, well, their purpose was to eat and drink. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, they kept up the usual custom, and had a 
very good dinner, Mr. Riley. 

@. You met and discussed the policy of the Board of Commis- 
sioners? 

A. I remember several meetings; and one of them when you 
were there and made a very good speech, I remember. 

@. I have no doubt that if I made any it was a good one. 

A. It was — most excellent. 

@. Well, did they not at that time lay out the policy of the 
board for the coming year, and also decide upon the improvements 
that could be made and the appropriations that could be granted 
during that vear? 

A, I think we talked over informally what the wants of the 
department were. 

@. And what could be accomplished that year, in view of the 
financial condition of the city? 

A. Yes, sir, I think, in» general way. 

@. And isn’t it a fact that your hoard carried out the policy 
then mapped out during that year? 

“1. I couldn’t say in regard to that, Iam sure. I don’t remem- 
ber what policy was mapped out, or how far the policy was carried 
out. 

@. You know what was done by the commission during that 

ear? 
i A. Yes, I know by reference to the records what was done; 
I know we would have liked to have done a great deal more if we 
had got a larger appropriation. 

@. Well, of course, having served two years, and having had 
a large experience, you must know from your own knowledge of 
these matters whether the policy inaugurated when the board came 
together was carried out or not; a man of your distinguished 
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abilities must know whether you carried out the policy then 
mapped out or not. 

A. All I can say is that if such a meeting was held —and I 
have no doubt that such a meeting was held —that we naturally 
discussed what the wants of the department were, and so far as 
we had appropriations to carry them out, we did carry them out. 
We didn’t get so much money in Mr. Hart’s administration as the 
Board of Commissioners have been able to get since, from Mr. 
Matthews, by a very considerable amount. 

@. Well, Mr. Prescott, you didn’t have a very pleasant time 
there with Dr. Jenks those two years? 

A. What do you say? 

@. You didn’t have a very pleasant time there with Dr. Jenks 
during those two years, did you? 

A. I didn’t have a very pleasant time? 

Q. No; that is, you didn’t havea very pleasant experience with 
him ? 

A. Well, personally, Dr. Jenks is a very pleasant, genial, social, 
liberal gentleman ; but officially he was a holy terror. (Laughter). 

@. Then, personally, he is a very genial, social, liberal gentle- 
man; but as an official he is a holy terror? 

A. Just as different as night is from day. 

@. Now, let me change my question. Then, Mr. Prescott, 
your personal relations with Dr. Jenks outside of the office were 
pleasant during the two years? 

A. Oh, yes. 

@. But your official connection with Dr. Jenks in your official 
capacity as a commissioner during those two years was not very 
pleasant, was it? 

A. No, sir; it was not. 

@. And you thought he had used you pretty rough? 

A. Yes, sir; decidedly so, for that is his way. 

@. And you felt it pretty bad? 

A. I couldn’t help it. 

And during these last two or three years you have brooded 
over ‘it a good deal, haven’t you? 

A. Brooded over it? 

. Yes. You have told your friends that he didn’t treat you 
well? 

A. I think quite probably. I don’t know about the brooding 
part. 

Well, you have had a pretty strong feeling against him? - 
No, not against him personally. 

Oh, I am talking entirely officially. 

Against his treatment of me officially ? 

You have had pretty hard feeling against him for his official 
treatment of you, have you not? 

A. Well, such feeling as you would have under such circum- 
stances. 

Q@. Well, you have had pretty hard feeling against him, haven’t 
you? | 
A. Well, if you would have hard feelings against him under 
the circumstances, I have had. 
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(). Well, we will leave it that way. You had some feeling 
against him. Now, you came to testify without changing your 
feeling, didn’t you? 

A. I came up here because I was summoned to come up here, 
and held up my right hand to tell the truth, and I have told it. 

@. But you came here without changing your opinion at all, or 
your feeling, didn’t you? 

A. I don’t know about my feeling or opinion one way or the 
other. I have testified to facts. 

(). I say that you came here with the same feeling against him 
for his official treatment of you that you bave had during the past 
two or three years? You didn’t change that any? You came up 
here with the same feeling? 

A. Ihave had the feeling that I never have been treated the 
same way by any man with whom I was associated. 

(). And when you testified yesterday you had that same feel- 
ing ; and you have it to-day? 

A. I will leave it for you to judge that. 

@. Well, you decline to answer my question? 

A. Well, put your question again, and I will answer it if I ean. 

@. When you testified yesterday, and when you have been 
testifying to-day, those feelings of resentment have not changed ? 

A. I have such feelings as a gentleman naturally would have 
that has been treated as I have been treated. 

@. Have those feelings changed from what they were during 
the past two or three years? 

A. I don’t think they have. 

Q. No, sir. Thatis what I thought. Now, as I understand it, 
you expressed an opinion here to-day of the other gentleman. 
What are we to understand was your opinion of Mr. Laforme? 
That he was not of sound mind? . 

A. Mr. Laforme was a weak, feeble, sickly gentleman, who 
lacked independence of thought and of action, and would by 
nature be controlled by such a nature as the chairman possessed. 

@. Did you say that he was a man of weak mind? 

A. I don’t mean feeble-minded or anything of that kind, sir. 

@. Did you not state in answer to a question asked by my 
brother Riley that you did not consider him a free agent? 

A. Well, he was very strongly under the influence of the 
chairman of the board, and would not dare under any circum- 
stances to vote against him. 

Q. Well, did he ever tell you he didn’t dare to? 

A. He told me many times that he agreed with me in my views 
in regard to affairs, but that he guessed we had better let the 
chairman have his own way. 

@. Because he thought the chairman’s way was better than 
your own way? 

A. Oh, no; he told me repeatedly that he didn’t. 

@. Yet you think that every time he didn’t vote with you dur- 
ing that time he voted against you because he was afraid of the 
chairman? 

A. No, I don’t say that. 
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(). Well, are you going to have it that he was a free agent or 
not? 

A. Well, I say that he was very strongly and continually under 
the influence of the chairman of the board. 

@. And they were very friendly, and were associates ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you think that Mr. Laforme was a man who could dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong? You think that he was not 
mentally unbalanced so that he could not distinguish between 
right and wrong? 

A. No, I think he distinguished between right and wrong; but 
these things were beyond his comprehension, because he was slow 
of comprehension. He asked me one day to take him over to the 
Charlestown Almshouse. He didn’t visit that for a year after he 
was on the board. 

Q. Then, he could distinguish between right and wrong? 

it AY -O6. Bits 

@. And he was appointed by the same man who appointed 


A. Yes, sir. 

And you considered it an improper appointment, did you? 

I don’t wish to pass any criticism upon that at all. 

He never sought to injure you? 

No, sir. 

And can you stand here and tell this committee that you did 
the same by him? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. Can you say that you never said or did anything to injure 
him? 

AY Yes sir: 

Q. That you instigated no story about him ? 

A. SNoy sir. 

Q. That you gecotted no story about him that caused him to 


get into trouble? 

A. Irepeated no false story about him, in any way, shape, or 
form. 

@. So you considered it a true story? 

A. I don’t know what you refer to. I dealt with him justly, 
as between man and man. 

@. You didn’t carry any story about the matter that occurred 
in this room to his honor the mayor to the injury of Mr. 
Laforme? 

A. I don’t know what you refer to. 

@. You don’t know what I mean, do you, Mr. Prescott? 

i47-NO;.8ie 

@. Your intellect is just as clear as it was a few years ago, 
isn’t it? 

A. I think sufficiently clear to comprehend any fair, reasonable 
question which you propound. 

(@. Well, Mr. Laforme went out of office before the end of his 
term, didn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir; a good deal. 
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(). And the cause of his going out was announced in the press, 
was it not? 

A. What do you say? 

(. The cause of his going out was announced in the press, was 
it not? 

Yes, sir. 

It was not new to you when you saw it in the press? 

What do you say? 

It was not new to you when you saw it in the papers? 

Of his going out? 

No, the cause that was assigned. 

I don’t remember when I first saw it.in the papers. 

Well, I guess that the obligation was even between you and 
Mr. Laforme for any hard feelings existing during those two 
years, wasn’t it? You made it right? 

Mr. Rirey. — What was that you say? 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I think I may testify later on in the hear- 
ing, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rirey. — No, I don’t mean to have you testify; but I 
didn’t understand your remark. 

(The stenographer read the last question.) 

@. Mr. Prescott, what was the ratio for nurses per capita to 
the patients in the pauper institutions during your time as a 
director ? 

A. I don’t remember, sir. 

@. What was the ratio during your time as a commissioner ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you, sir, without reference to statistics. 

(. Did you not state here yesterday that the number was inad- 
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equate ? 
iAweyY es, sit. 


@. What was the increase in number of patients to a nurse in 
your time as a commissioner from your time as a director? 

A. I do not know, sir. I cannot answer the question. Itisa 
matter of statistics. 

@. Then, you assume to state that the number of nurses was 
inadequate to the number of patients, without giving us what that 
number was, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. Where I found one nurse for 50 people at day- 
time and no nurse at night, I say that is inadequate. 

@. Now, I ask you how much less that same nurse had when 
you were a director? 

A. I could not tell you. That was fifteen years ago. 

Q. If it was any better, would you remember it? 

A. I don’t remember just the number; but I do remember that 
there was a great deal more attention paid to the nursing of the 
sick than there was at that time. 

@. Now, during your time as a commissioner what was the 
character of the sickness of the patients at Rainsford Island? Were 
the diseases chronic or acute? 

A. I don’t understand the question fully. 

(). During your time as a comnissioner, what was the nature 
of the diseases at the Rainsford Island Hospital ? 
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A. As a director? 

@. No, as a commissioner? 

A. What was the nature of the diseases? 

@. Yes, sir; were they chronic or acute? 

A. Well, we had both kinds. 

@. Which was in excess? 

A. Oh, I think quite probably the chronic kind was. 

@. But you didn’t have very many people very sick there at any 
one time, did you, at Rainsford Island ? 

A. At Rainsford Island? 
ae8 
Yes, sir; we did. 

You did? 

Yes, sir. 

How many nurses did they need at that Rainsford Island 
Hospital? 

How many did they need? 

mess 

I don’t remember how many they needed. 

Oh, you don’t? 

No, sir. 

How do you know they didn’t have enough. 

I know they didn’t have enough. 

Still you don’t know how many they needed? 

I don’t remember just how many patients and nurses there 
were at that time. I know there was an insufficiency. 

@. Well, what did you say about this question of nurses in the 
board? 

A. Before I had an opportunity of doing scarcely anything in 
regard to that matter, I had spoken incidentally to Mr. Galvin, 
the Superintendent, one day — 

Q@. Well, what did you do in the board? That is what I asked 
you — not what you said to Mr. Galvin. 

A. I spoke to the chairman about the necessity of more nurses 
there. 

@. What did you do in the regular meeting of the board? 

A. I don’t know that I did anything at that time, sir. 

@. You never made a formal motion ? 

A. No, sir, I don’t know that I did, because I got stamped out 
on the suggestion. 

(). And you didn’t make a motion and have the clerk record 
you on that motion? 

A. No, sir, I think not. 

@. Well, now, about this salary business. You thought they 
were overpaid in some places, I believe, and underpaid in others. 
Did you state that yesterday ? 

A. I think there was a great discrepancy in the matter of 
salaries paid. 

@. Where did you think they were overpaid? 

A. I think the salary rolls were too large in some of the institu- 
tions and too small in others. 

(). Where did you think they were overpaid? 
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A. I think the pay-rolls at the Marcella-street Home and the 
House of Correction were too large. 

@. Did you think that they had too many assistants ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And did you think that the amount paid each was too 
much ? 

A. No, sir, I cannot say that. I saythat generally they had 
too large a corps of assistants, and I went into the matter 
thoroughly. 

@. Well, now, we have got that far. Do you think that the 
Superintendent of the Marcella-street Home received too much 
pay? 

A. No, sir, I think not. 

@. Do you think that the superintendent of the House of Cor- 
rection received too much pay ? 

PEENO@ BIT: 

@. Do you think that the deputy did? 

A. I don’t remember what his pay was, but I don’t think so. 

(. Did you ever take any action to try to decrease the pay? 

A. I tried to have an examipvation of the pay-lists every way, 
in order that we might come to intelligent action in regard to the 
matter. 

@. Well, you could have examined them, could you not? 

A. I did examine them, and compared them with other institu- 
tions, and made very complete tables, comparing our House of 
Correction with others, and the Marcella-street Home with what 
it was in previous years, and submitted it to the chairman of the 
board. 

(. And after you had done all of that, what did you do in the 
meeting of the board? 

A. 1 wanted the board to go down — 

@. What did you do in the meeting of the board after you had 
used up all this time and made all these figures ? 

A. I endeavored to get the board to take hold of the matter. 

Q. You made a motion ? 

A. I spoke to the chairman in regard to it. 

@. But you didn’t make any formal motion ? 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 

@. You didn’t make any efforts to reduce the salaries of the 
superintendent or deputy or any others? 

A. No, sir, I don’t remember that I did. 

@. You didn’t do anything in the board? 

Mr. Ritey. — No — he didn’t make any motion. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, we will leave it that way. 

The Wirnress. — I endeavored to make the board take hold of 
the matter and examine into it. I would not make a motion until 
IT had first brought it to their attention and had them consider it. 

@. Well, brother Riley says you didn’t make any motion, and 
you say you didn’t, and I agree with you; so we will leave it that 
way. Now, you didn’t because the chairman wouldn’t entertain 
it, I suppose? 

A. He wouldn’t entertain it respectfully. 
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@. Well, do you remember this: At a meeting of the board of 
Dev. 19, 1889, Mr. Prescott offered orders fixing the salaries of 
the master and deputy of the House cf Correction, with quarters, 
fuel, and light. but no board; all other officers and employees not 
absolutely nceded in the institution not to be furnished quarters 
inside of the building. Do you remember that? You offered that? 

A. Yes, sir; I remember that distinctly. 

@. So that you were wrong when you said you offered no 
motion about decreasing the salaries? | 

A. Ob, this was an entire change of system. 

Q. That is, he was getting a decrease, as I call it. He was at 
that time getting a salary, and he was allowed his house and _ his 
board. Under your motion he was to supply his own board? 

A. Yes, with an increase of his salary. 

@. And the same with the deputy ? 

wig Yes, Sir. 

@. And you were to have all the officers room outside of the 
building who were not absolutely needed in the institution ? 

6 eAY G85) 8 

. You thought that was a good idea? 

Yes, sir. 

). Now, what became of that motion? Was it lost? 

A. If my memory serves me correctly, it was referred to a 
committee. 

Q@., Yes, sir. (Reading.) ‘* Mr. Laforme inoved to amend, 
to apply to all the institutions.” You wouldn’t say that wasn’t 
so, would you? 

A. No, sir; I wouldn’t say that that wasn’t so. 

@. And then the whole question was referred to Messrs. Pres- 
cott and Laforme as a committee? 

) Ye@secsirs 

What did that committee do? 

That committee considered the matter. 

Yes, sir; and that is all they did do, sir. 

. If you will allow me, I will finish my remarks. 
. Well, did they report? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, finish your answer. 

The Witness. — Mr. Curtis, or, rather, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I sought to have a change in regard to our officers in our 
House of Correction. From consultation with the masters and 
officials of several houses of correction in Massachusetts, I found 
that they believed that the best plan was to have their officers 
paid a fixed salary and to live outside, the same as they did in 
the Concord Reformatory and the East Cambridge House of Cor- 
rection, instead of keeping a boarding-house inside of the institu- 
tion. I found that all those who had adopted that plan were very 
strongly in favor of it, and would not give up their plan under 
any circumstances whatever. The salary of the master of the 
House of Correction being $2,500 with his living, it would be 
increased to $3,500 or $4,000 with him to furnish his own living. 
That was the matter referred to the committee consisting of Mr. 
Laforme and myself. I talked with Mr. Laforme in regard to the 
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matter, and he, after considering the matter, agreed with me in 
regard to it; but, meanwhile, before we had any opportunity to 
report, he told me that the chairman was strongly opposed to 
anything of that kind, and he thought we had better not do any- 
thine that the chairman didn’t approve; so the matter dropped 
there. 

(). Then, in that case the greater intellect of Mr. Prescott 
gave way to the weak intellect of Mr. Laforme? Is that the 
case? 

A. You say that —I don’t. 

(). Well, you didn’t report because he didn’t want to? 

A. Iam stating the facts and not making comments. 

(). Well, did you make any kind of report during your term? 

Whi NOs Sir: 

@. That is one thing that was referred to you that you didn’t 
report on? 

A. Yes, sir; and I think you will find several others. This 
was a proposed change of system, adopting the system that was 
in vogue in almost all the houses of correction in this Common- 
wealth. 

(. Were you present at the first interview between Mrs. 
Lincoln and Dr. Jenks? 

A. What was the question, please? 

@. Did I understand you yesterday to testify that you intro- 
duced Mrs. Lincoln to Dr. Jenks the first time ? 

A. Oh, no; I guess not. 

a Then that wasn’t the first time? 

Oh, no. I guess he had known her for some time. 

As Probably had talked with her several times ? 

A. Oh, she was in quite frequently and got passes and went 
down to the island ? 

(@. And he always granted them, didn’t he? 

A. Oh, yes. Passes were always granted. 

And did you hear Mrs. Lincoln testify, or did you read her 
testimony , that he always treated ber with courtesy, and that she 
had no complaint to make of her treatment by Dr. Jenks? 

A. That is true while she was in the room. 

Q. That is true? 

A. While she was there. The discourteous part came to me, 
afterwards. 

@. Now, when Dr- Jenks went away, what clerk did he leave 
requisitions signed in blank with? Give us the name of that 
clerk. 

A. I don’t know. I don’t know |jwhether they were left with 
General Donohoe, Mr. Knowles, the book-keeper, or Mr. Prescott, 
who was a clerk up there, — but he was no relative of mine, how- 
ever. ‘The first time that he went away there was a requisition 
came in for something for Deer Island, or one of the other insti- 
tutions, and I called in Mr. Prescott, the clerk, who was the clerk 
in the office that takes the memoranda and writes them out, and he 
said, ‘* I have some requisitions all signed, which the doctor gave 
me and told me if there was anything to be had to fill out the re- 
quisition and send it to so-and-so.” 
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Q. What sort of a man is this Mr. Prescott? 

A, J always cousidered him to be a faithful clerk. 

@. You believed him to be a man of truth and veracity ? 

A. Yes, sit. He brought the requisitions in and showed them 
to me. 

@. You testified to the fact that Mr. Prescott, a clerk in that 
office, bad a requisition in blank signed by the doctor during his 
absence ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that Dr. Jenks had signed them — while he was away? 

A. Yes, sir. I told him that he need not use those, but that I 
would give him some others. He also had a large number of 
passes. 

Q. Well, now, we have got that fact. Was there any other 
clerk except Mr. Prescott who had those requisitions signed in 
blank ? 

A. No, sir, I think not, because he was the clerk who attended 
to that matter. 

Q@. And did General Donohoe have the passes, or did Mr. 
Prescott ? 

A. I think that General Donohoe had the passes. 

Q. So that those two men, both of whom you testified are men 
of truth and veracity, had the passes and the requisitions signed 
in blank? 

A. I know the passes General Donohoe had, because I saw Dr. 
Jenks give them to him; and I know that Mr. Prescott had the 
requisitions, because I saw those. 

Q. I believe that you wanted a new system, didn’t your You 
suggested, did you not, a new stock book and a new form of 
requisition? That was one of your suggestions, was it not? I 
think you testified yesterday something about wanting a new 
system — that is, that you wanted a new stock book and a new 
system of requisitions. 

A. I don’t think I said anything about a new stock book. I 
wanted the requisitions to come classified. 

Q@. That is, you wanted a new form? 

A. Yes, sir; and I brought home several new forms from New 
York. 

(). And you suggested a new form? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you make that suggestion to the board? 

A. I made it to the chairman of the board. 

@. You made it in the board at a meeting? 

A, I don’t remember whether Mr. Laforme was present at the 
meeting or not. 

@. What happened to that suggestion ? 

A. What happened? 

Q. What happened to that suggestion? What became of it? 

A. The doctor didn’t see any improvement over his plan, He 
thought the old custom was good enough. 

(). Said to let it go? Paid no attention to it? 

A. Gave no respectful consideration to the matter. 
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(). Didn’t give it decent consideration at all? Just turned it 
off ? 

zl. Nothing was done, I know, in regard to that matter. 

(. Don’t you remember that on December 20), 1889, the ques- 
tion of a new system of stock book and requisitions was referred 
to a committee consisting of Messrs. Prescott and Laforme, on 
your motion? 

A. I cannot say that I remember it now. It is a matter of 
record, perhaps, on the book. 

@. Can you remember whether that committee ever reported or 
not? 

A. I think quite probably they didn’t report. 

(. Then you started that idea, presented it to the board, and 
the board referred it to you as a committee ; and there it rested? 

A. Yes, sir; and for the same reason as before. I found that 
Mr. Laforme agreed with me in the matter, and then that he didn’t 
agree with me in the matter, because the chairman had talked with 
him, and he said he guessed Dr. Jenks knew best about it. 

@. What was it the doctor said to you in regard to putting all 
your suggestions on the record? 

A. What was the question ? 

(). What did the doctor say to you about putting all your sug- 
gestions on the record? 

A. Well, before I had made half a dozen motions in the board 
he told me that he wasn’t going to have the records lumbered up 
with any foolish motions of mine. 

Q. Well, there are a good many motions of yours on the records 
in those two years. 

A. I suppose that such as were made formally in the board 
were put on the records. 

(). Then the formal motions were put on the records? 

A. Yes, sir, I suppose so. 

Q. Yes, sir, that is what I think. J read them there. Now, 
the superintendents were in the habit of coming to the office Sat- 
urday mornings, were they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when they came in Saturday mornings they stated their 
needs? ‘That was the object of having them come there? 

A. Oh, yes, it was for general conference. 

@). And if they wanted a new horse or a new set of harness they 
stated so, did they not? 

eaO8 Sil. 

@. And if they wanted more help for the island they stated so, 
did they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then it wasn’t anything unusual to state milk, any more 
than it would be harnesses or a barrel of flour, or anything of that 
kind? 

A. No, sir, — only it was the refusal. 

@. And you testified that when Mr. Galvin stated he wanted 
more milk the following week, that was refused him? 

A. Frequently it was. 
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Q. You heard it frequently? Is that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever know any one to suffer from lack of milk down 
at Mr. Galvin’s institution ? 

A. I have no doubt but what they suffered repeatedly. 

(). You believe Mr. Galvin to be a man of truth and veracity, 
do you not? 

Aiea) CSS 

Q. And you believe that he would testify to those refusals as 
clearly as you do? 

A. Well, that is for the jury to decide. 

Q. In your opinion he will testify correctly ? 

A. J have testified to one thing, and if he testifies the other 
way, it is for the board to decide. 

Q. But you, from your knowledge of him, consider him to be a 
man of truth and veracity ? 

A. Ihave not known him otherwise. 

Q. And you believe that he will testify to the facts as he thought 
they were? 

A. Ashe remembered and thought they were — of course having 
in mind the idea that he was under the guide and direction and 
power and control of the Board of Commissioners at the present 
time; and if there was a doubt in his mind he would probably give 
them the benefit of the doubt. 

Q. Do you believe Mr. Galvin would pervert his testimony from 
fear? Do you think he is that kind of a man? 

Aan: 

Q. Now, what were your relations with Mr. Gerrish? 

A. My relations with Mr. Gerrish were pleasant. 

Q. And you found him ready to codperate with you and do 
what you asked him? . 

A. I don’t know what you mean by doing what I asked him to 
do. He always treated me gentlemanly, and when I asked about 
the institution or about the prisoners he treated me as a superin- 
tendent should treat a commissioner. 

Q. And during your time, how was the institution run? 

A. At Deer Island? 

Q. Yes. sir. How did Mr. Gerrish conduct it? 

A. I thought Mr. Gerrish conducted the institution as well as 
could be expected under the circumstances. 

Q. Well, did he conduct it weil, badly, or indifferently ? 

A. | think the defect in Mr. Gerrish was that he lacked ex- 
perience and knowledge in institutions, which he could have gained 
if he had had an opportunity to go about and visit other institu- 
tions, and by observation and by consultation with other superin- 
tendents improve his experience. 

Q. Did he run the Deer Island institution well or badly during 
your time? 

A. | think that under the circumstances he ran it well. 

Q. Yes, sir; and you have never heard of any improper treat- 
ment of prisoners by him, have you? 

A. While I was a member of the board, I didn’t. 
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(). You have never known of any one to be abused by Mr. 
Gerrish, either by him or by his orders? 

A. I did hear complaint from time to time of some of Mie 
officers using the prisoners brutally ; and we would call the atten- 
tion of Mr. Gerrish to it, and call the officer before us, and he 
would be reprimanded and cautioned. 

(). And you did reprimand them? 

A. IJ left Mr. Gerrish to do the reprimanding. 

@. But you investigated it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you found that Mr. Gerrish codperated with you? 

A. When I went to the island J often asked if there was any 
one who wanted to see me in regard to pardons. I was the only 
man that considered those questions : ; and if a man had a serious 
complaint, he would say to me that a man wanted to see me on a 
complaint, and I would see him and hear him, and report the mat- 
ter to Mr. Gerrish. 

@. Well, you thought that it was an improper place for a truant 
school or for a house of reformation, on the same island with the 
criminals ? 

A Ol; yes; sir 

@. You have always been of that opinion ? 

A. I have always been of that opinion. 

(). How were the other two members of the board ? 

A. They felt the same, I think. 

@. And during the very first year of the commission, in their 
first report, they recommended a removal, did they not? 

A. Yes, sir. I think I wrote that part of the report. 

@. And they recommended that an ordinance be passed estab- 
lishing it on the mainland? 

A. “Yes, sir. ‘There has been a law on the statute books for 
years providing for it, but it hadn’t been complied with. 

Q. Then, from your experience, if the Truant School and House 
of Reformation were not removed, it was no fault of the commission ? 

A. Oh, no, sit. 

@. They couldn’t remove them until the money was appro- 
priated ? 

al. They couldn’t remove it without authority. 

(). Authority and money to build the new buildings with. Dr. 
Fisher, I believe, was at the head of the insane department during 
your time? 

AY 65, sir. 

@. And from your experience and knowledge of his acts and 
workings, what is your opinion of Dr. Fisher ? 

A. I think he is a most excellent man for his place, sir. He 
was appointed originally when I was on the Board of Directors. 

(J. Was there any other master or head of a department who 
was then there that I have not asked you about? Did I ask you 
your opinion of the master of the House of Correction ¢ 

A. I don’t think you did. 

(. I suppose you will be kind enough to tell us whether he ran 
his place well or not, or as.well as could be expected? 
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A. I didn’t think he was as efficient an officer as some of the 
other superintendents we had. I think while I was a member of 
the board that his deputy was really the master, and always was 
while I was a member of the Board of Commissioners. 

(). What was your opinion of the deputy ? ° 

A, A.good man in many respects. 

Q. You don’t consider that Mr. Whiton is a brutal man, or 
unything of that sort? 

A. That he is what? 

@. You don’t consider that he is a brutal man, or anything of 
that sort? 

A. Oh, no. I thought he relied too much upon his deputy, 
because when I went over there everything was referred to the 
deputy, and when I asked. him about anything he had to ask the 
deputy about it. 

@. Now, about this butter. Did you ever purchase any butter 
for the institutions while you were there ? . 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I ever purchased a pound. 

@. Didn’t you and Mr. Laforme ever purchase any~butter as a 
committee ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think we ever purchased any butter. We 
went down two or three times to sample the butter among the 
butter people, and to get prices and report. 

@. You thought the doctor was paying too much for butter, 
didn’t you? 

No, sir, we didn’t. 

Isn’t that so? 

No, sir. 

Didn’t you call on Mr. Upton to buy any butter? 
What sir? | 
Didn't you call on Mr. Upton to buy any butter? 

A. I don’t remember that I bought any butter for the institu- 
tions. 

You wouldn’t say that you didn’t buy butter from Mr. 
Upton for the institutions? 

A. My best recollection is — 

@. You and Mr. Laforme as a committee? 

A. Mr. Laforme and I went down once or twice. We went to 
Wiggin & Upton and A. O. & W. Mead and Lucius Slade, and I 
think to one or two other parties, to get the prices of butter and 
to sample the butter. I don’t think we took any requisition with 
us,-and we didn’t know how much butter was needed, but we 
went down to see what proper butter could be bought for. 

@. That is, you didn’t buy the butter, but you selected the 
butter to be bought? 

A. No; we went down because tiie chairman told us to go 
down and see that butter in Wiggin & Upton’s and in so-und-so" S 
place and report. 

And did you buy it? 

I don’t remember that we bought any butter at all. 
What kind of butter did you go down to look at? 
We went down to look at inmates’ butter. 
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@. Well, I dot care about that. Was it rancid butter? 

A. Well, the grade of butter which the chairman thought was 
good enough for the inmates was not in my judgment fit at all. 

Q@. Well, that is what you went to see? 

A. Yes, sir; to see the inmates’ butter. 

@. Well, he sent you there as a committee for some purpose? 

A. He said to go down and see Wiggin & Upton’s butter and 
the other butters, and come back and report. 

(). Well, did you come back and report? 

A. We came back and reported. 

(Q. What did you report? 

A. The prices of butter that we got at the different places ; and 
I recommended at that time, as I recommended repeatedly, that 
we buy a better grade of butter for inmates. We were paying 
from eleven to fourteen cents a pound, and we couldn’t buy such 
butter as was fit for human consumption for that price; and 
rather than buy any such butter as that I strongly recommended 
the purchase of butterine or oleo., which was sweet and whole- 
_ some, as testified to by our State Board of Health. 

Q. That is, you recommended the purchase of butter or oleo- 
margarine ? 

A, Yes, sir; rather than the purchase of that very low grade of 
butter. 

@. You didn’t purchase any yourself? 

A. I don’t remember that I ever did. As a matter of fact, 
ninety per cent. of the butter was purchased by the board without 
ever seeing or sampling the butter. 

Q. The butter was all bad, wasn’t it? 

A. I don’t think that any of the inmates’ butter was fit to buy. 

@. Well, it was bad butter all the time? 

A. Yes. We couldn’t expect anything better for that price in 
butter. 

Q. Did you ever make any protest to go on record against the 
buying of such food? 

A. I reported repeatedly in regard to it, because I remember 
-one afternoon in particular that [ was down to Deer Island and 
Mr. Gerrish said to me, *‘ I wish you would go over to the hospital 
and taste of that butter that came down a few days ago.’’ I went 
down there and they took me out to where there was some spread- 
ings of bad butter on bread at that time. ‘That was in the hos- 
pital; and I didn’t get the bad taste out of my mouvh for two 
hours’ time. 

@. What did you do with it? Tell him to send it back? 

A. LI reported the matter to the chairman the next morning, 
and he communicated with Wiggin & Upton and told them that 
butter wasn’t good; and Mr. Upton came up there, and he said 
that he would send down and get it. He sent down and got it, 
and I think put in a little better butter; but then it drifted right 
back into the same channel again. In fact, the superintendent 
understood that the board didn’t want to buy butter costing over 
a certain figure. 

@. Well, that is one time that you went down and discovered 
the butter bad? 
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its ese. Sire 

(@. And the butter was taken away? 

AvY esi sit’: 

Now. what was the next time that you discovered that to 
be the case? That time it eeemed to have been righted. 

A. Well, two or three times on Rainsford Island Mr. Galvin 
spoke to me about the butter. Mr. Eastman, the Superintendent 
of the Charlestown Almshouse, also spoke to me. 

(). What did you do when Mr. Galvin spoke to you? 

A. I reported it to the board. 

Q. That is, to the doctor? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. I should not think of reporting it to anybody 
else. | 

@. What did he do at that time? 

A. I don’t remember at that time, but it was a frequent 
remark — 

@. Well, the other time he sent down and had it changed. 
What did he do this time? 

A. Well, he changed it several times, but it finally settled 
down that that was about the grade of butter that we should 
have. 

@. I understood you to say that when it was called to your 
attention that the butter was bad, and you ealled it to the 
doctor’s attention, it was changed ? 

A. It was sometimes. I don’t remember always. 

(). He never resented your complaining of that, did he? 

zi. No —he said it was good enough for them. 

@. Hesaid it was good enough for them, but send down and 
got something better? How was it about your meat contract? 
How did you ‘contract for your meat? 

zl. Oh, we advertised for our contract for beef —soup beef 
and roast beef and hospital beef and rump beef and steak, ete. 
You advertised for proposals for meat? 

Yes, sir. 

And were the proposals to read so much per pound? 
Yes, sir. 

And the board considered the bids? 

Yes, sir. 

At a meeting? 

Yes, sir. 

And awarded the contract? 

Yes, sir. 

So that, so far as the meat was concerned, the whole board 
passed upon that? 

Yes, sir, 

@. Your vote counted there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How was it about the fish ? 

A 

Q 
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The same way. 
. Then, it seems that the New York method of advertising, 
which you said was good, was used for those articles? 
A. For those staples; yes, sir. 
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(). What other staples did vou advertise for? Have I forgotten 
any of them? 

A. We advertised for beef and mutton and for fish. We 
advertised for coal. We advertised for stone for our stone de- 
partment at Deer Island. 

@. Well, in all of those things you had as much to say as any- 
body ? 

Avr Y €si esr: 

(). Now, the bids for meat were per pound, I understood you? 

A. Yes}isir: 

@. Now, who told the marketman how much meat they wanted 
at Deer Island on a certain day ? 

A. The superintendents of the different institutions ordered 
meat as they saw fit. 

@. That is, the superintendent of Deer Island, for instance, 
made up his mind how much meat he wanted on a Wednesday, or 
any certain day, and he ordered it from the marketman ? 

A. No, sir; there was a sort of a standing order in. For in- 
stance, they had beef soup three times a week or possibly four, — 
oftener than they ought to have had it, I know, and there was a 
sort of a standing order for soup meat to be sent down on those 
days. 

Q. That was a matter between the superintendent and the meat- 
man ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. You didn’t profess to tell the superintendent how much he 
could order every day? 

Wir No vst 

(). And you considered that it was proper for him to decide ac- 
cording to his judgment? 

A. No, it should not be left to them. 

@. You think the commissioners should say how much they 
should have? 

A. Yes, but not cach time. I desire to make myself clear on 
that matter. I think that there should be a certain amount of 
beef for each person, that is, as a ration, as is done in some in- 
stitutions. I think it is in the New York institution. I think 
there they have ten ounces per person, and in some places they 
have twelve and fourteen ounces per person. That is the basis of 
rations. | 

@. And do you know whether or not that is the very way that 
the superintendents estimate and send their orders in? 

Al. No; they order as they have a mind to. They have no 
basis of ratio established by the board. 

@. Lunderstand you. You claim that the board should have 
established the ratio, whereas, as a matter of fact, the superin- 
tendents did it? 

A. Yes, sir; and they didn’t establish any regular basis, so 
that if the numbers varied the same amount of meat came down. 

(J. Do you mean to say that Mr. Gerrish put in an order for 
meut in July and never changed the amount of meat for the whole 
year? 
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A. No, sir, I don’t mean to say that; but he didn’t change the 
order as frequently as it should have been according to the number 
of inmates. I dou’t mean Mr. Gerrish particulariy. 

@. Well, Itook Mr. Gerrish as an example, of course. You 
mean that the superintendents didn’t change their orders frequently 
enough? 

A. ‘They didn’t go upon a regular system upon that important 
matter. 

(). And you think that the commissioners should have said how 
much meat each person ought to have, and that they ought to be 
kept upon that allowance, do you? 

A. I think there should be a regular basis fixed after consulta- 
tion and consideration of the matter with the superintendents of 
the different institutions, and that should be a definite fixed 
amount. 7 

(). Well, they gave them too much to eat over there sometimes, 
didn’t they ? 

A. Decidedly. 

(. They were apt to have too much, rather than too little? 

A. Oh, they weren’t starved or scrimped in that regard. 

(). I guess they had enough to eat. We will all agree to that. 
What year was this that the records were not read from October 
4 to November 14? Well, what have you got there, Mr. Prescott? 

A. A memorandum which I took from my diary. 

@. Well, where is that diary? Where is the diary which you 
were told yesterday you would have to produce? You were told 
yesterday that you could not use that memorandum. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I object to his using that memorandum at all. It was 
ruled out yesterday. 

The Cuatrman. — Mr. Prescott, you will have to produce the 
diary. 

The Witness. — What do you say, sir? 

The Cuarrman. — You will have to produce the diary. 

The Witness. — Shall I? I don’t propose to. I have got a 
little memorandum that I took at the time. 

Mr. Curtis. —I object to its use. 

The Wirness. — Very frequently there are several weeks elaps- 
ing between dates — fur instance, between October 4 and Decem- 
ber/195- 18892 

Mr. Curtis. — I don’t think it is right or proper, when a witness 
is stopped by the chairman, that he should be allowed to go right 
ahead irrespective of the rulings of the committee and the Chair, 
aided and abetted by counsel. It was understood yesterday that 
he should not use this memorandum. It may be considered 
smart and bright for a man to go ahead irrespective of the ruling 
of the Chair and of the committee. This memorandum was ruled 
out yesterday, it being understood that he should use the diary in 
which he says the original memorandums were made. Now. I 
haven't the slightest objection to the diary being brought here and. 
to his reading ‘it. Butif he will not produce the diary, he certainly 
should not produce this, and under the Chair’s ruling be should 
not look at it. It is not fair to the counsel or the committee. 
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The Witness. — These are the dates that I took from my 
diary. 

The CuairMan. — You have the diary, I understand, or it can 
be easily obtained, and that can be brought before the committee. 
It is not necessary, nor does the committee suppose that private 
passages in that diary are to be read by the committee. If you 
bring the diary and read from the diary the part of the evidence 
you desire to present, we will accept that 

The Witness. — This is a copy which I took from my: diary. 

The Cuatrman. — The committee would prefer to have you 
read from your diary. 

@. (By Mr. Curtis. ) What year was that now, Mr. Prescott? 

A, 1889, as I have it here. 

@. Did you ever ask to have the records read when General 
Donohoe refused to read them? 

A. No, General Donohoe never refused to al them. General 
Donohoe used to come to me frequently and say, ‘> Don’t you sup- 
pose we can get our records read up?” and suggest that I speak 
to the Chair sometime when he was in good humor, something of 
the kind, and get our records read up. 

@. I mean did you ever make a motion in the Board of Com- 
missioners that the records be read when the motion was voted 
down? 

A. No, sir; not when it was voted down. I suggested several 
times that the records hadn’t been read for some time, and the 
Chairman would say that ‘** We are busy now and will have them 
read up in a few days.” 

(). Yes, and they were read and approved, were they not? 
You never allowed the records to be approved when there was any 
error apparent from the reading. did you? 

A. Not when I noticed any error. 

(. Did the commission furnish clothing to discharged prisoners 
at Deer Island? 

Vess<¢sir: 

So that they could go away properly clad? 

I think so. 

Furnished suflicient ? 

What is that? 

Was a sufficient amount furnished ¢ 

I don’t think there was as much furnished in all cases as 
should have been. 

{). You don’t think they furnished as mach as they should have 
furnished ? 

A. What did you say? 

@. You don’t think they were given enough clothing ? 

A. In some cases they were not. We used to have prisoners 
released from Deer Island come into the office the day they were 
discharged or the day after —they would come up to the office 
and say that they wanted to know if they thought that was a 
decent enough pair of pants, coat, or shirt to let them have. 

@. Do you know whether it was the same one they got down 
there ? 
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A. What is that? 

(J. Was the one they showed you the same one they got when 
they left? 

A. Were they what? 

(). Was the coat shown you, for instance, up at the office the 
same one given them when they left the island? 

A. Well, probably it was. 

@. Well, did you call the attention of the superintendent to the 
fact that he didn’t furnish them clothing enough? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. You didn’t? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Didn’t make any complaint about it? 

A. I think that the superintendent was inclined to serimp them 
in that regard, because he thought that in that way he was thereby 
carrying out the wishes of the chairman of the board. 

@. That is what you think? 

A. There was so much complaint in regard to the clothing used. 

@. Well, did the superintendent make any report about the 
amount of clothing furnished ? 

A. Oh, no —no. 

@. Didn’t make any report? 

A. It was for the superinteudent to be loyal, and if they wanted 
to give out a small supply he would give out a small supply. 

@. ‘That is right, but he didn’t make any report to you about 
what the amount was, and you didn’t know exactly how much was 
given ? 

A. Oh, no. He understood what the policy of the board or 
the desires of the chairman of the board were and cut down pretty 
close. 

@. Well, I believed you subscribed to this, Mr. Prescott, — see 
if you remember it: 

‘¢’ The superintendents of the institutions have performed their 
duties in a satisfactory manner, and in harmony with the views of 
the commissioners.” 

And it is signed Charles J. Prescott —I believe you signed 
that? 

A. Well, that was written in by the clerk, as was usual. 

@. Well, you read it and signed it? 

A. My name was appended to it. 

(). You signed it? 

A. Well, just the same as if I signed it— my name was ap- 
pended to it. 

(). You wouldn’t have this committee or audience believe that 
a man of your experience and intelligence, a man who has held 
the various offices you have held, would put your name to any- 
thing you didn’t believe in? I don’t believe you want them to 
think so. I am sure I wouldn’t want to think so. 

A. My name might be appended to a report, Mr. Curtis, al- 
though I might not agree entirely to every paragraph in that 
report. I dont think you would take that ground yourself. 
Those are sort of complimentary things written by the clerk, Mr. 
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Donohoe, the same as all reports, winding up with statements of 
a complimentary nature, thanks to the superintendents and es- 
pecially to our faithful chairman, etc. (Laughter.) Itis the old 
stereotyped form. 

@. But you didn’t object to it? 

A. Oh, no, I didn’t object. 

(). This isn’t the winding-up clause ; now, why did you subscribe 
to that? 

A. Well, I didn’t want to come in with a minority report in re- 
gard to that. 

(. Then you made the superintendent’s report a part of your 
report, and the report of the superintendent at Deer Island says: 
‘¢ There were given to inmates on their discharge, to make them 
comfortable, 5,602 articles of clothing.” 

#1. Ob,.yes: 

@. You subseribed to that? 

A. I subseribed to that because the superintendent said so. 
That is his report to us. 

QY. You didn’t doubt it? 

zi. He said so to us. 

@. You made it a part of your report by adding, subscribing to 
it, didn’t you? 

l. Well, that was simply his report to us. 

(). Now, at one time, at one meeting there, is it not a fact that 
your board, you being present, passed a vote that a new set of 
clothing should not be given toa truant boy who was pardoned, 
unless he had been there two months? Weren’t you present, and 
didn’t you subscribe to that? ; 

A. I don’t remember such a yote as that passed. 

@. You don’t remember such a vote as that at all? 

A. No, sir; I do not. If a boy hadn’t been there but one 
month and came in shabby, I wouldn’t let him go out unless he 
went out in good condition. 

(@. You don’t remember subscribing to such a vote? 

A. I never intended to subscribe to such a vote as that. If I 
did it was by inadvertence, or was done at some time when I 
wasn't there, or possibly recorded without my knowledge. I cer- 
tainly don’t remember of any such thing as that. 

(). I understood you to say yesterday you didn’t, and I wanted 
to know if you had changed your mind or not? 

A. No, sir; [ never would. If a boy wasn’t there but two 
days I wouldn’t send him out as some of them come in. 

(J. What did I understand you to say yesterday about pardon- 
ing prisoners? 

A. In what particular? 

(). I won’t trouble you to rise, Mr. Prescott. 

A. I can hear a little better. 

@. I had just as soon you would come down here nearer, rather 
than have you stand up. About pardoning the prisoners, what 
was it I understood you to say? 

A, Well, in what particular branch? 

(). Well, something about the law. I-wanted to see if I got it 
right? 
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A. About violating the law? 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Discharging prisoners as poor debtors 

A. Oh, yes; as I say, when a prisoner is sent down to the 
island for a fine of a sum not exceeding ten dollars, we have a 
right to pardon that person. Where a person is sent there for 
certain offences for a given time — thirty days, two months, three 
months, or six months — we have a right to pardon — 

Q. Now, a little slower — first, where a person is sent down 
there for non-payment of a fine not over ten dollars ? 

A. Yes, sir. In the first case we have no right to pardon them 
on what might be called probation. By that I mean we have no 
right, if they come back within the time of their first term, to 
hold them for the balance of the unserved term, if you under- 
stand me. 

@. Yes, I guess Ido. That is, where they were fined? 

A. That is, where they were fined. 

@. Well. where did you first bear that question of law raised ? 

A. I think that that was first called to my attention by Mr. 
McCarthy, the agent for discharged prisoners, who showed me a 
letter written some years previously by Judge Ely, in regard to a 
woman who was sent down for non-payment of fine. 

@. Yes, sir. Well, then, afterwards I understood you to say 
you went and talked with Mr. Richardson, corporation counsel. 
Now, what I want to know is if you ever had a formal opinion 
from the corporation counsel on that point? 

A. When I talked with the corporation counsel on the matter 
he said, ‘* 1 don’t know —that is worthy of thought. I will see 
Judge Parmenter.” 

@. Well, did you ever get a formal opinion in writing from the 
corporation counsel ? 

A. We did not, but in going out of the office door a few days 
afterwards Mr. Richardson, the corporation counsel, was coming 
into the office as I went out, and said’ to me: ‘* Well, Mr. Pres- 
cott, that point of yours is a good one. Ihave just had a talk 
with Judge Parmenter in regard to the matter. He says you have 
no right ‘to release those people on probation. ‘They are abso- 
lutely discharged, and when they are discharged that is the end 
of it.” I reported the matter immediately after dinner, at the 
afternoon session, to Dr. Jenks, the chairman of the board. He 
rather pooh-poohed about it, and said, ‘* Well, that is queer law,” 
and didn’t believe anything of the kind. 

@. Well, did you go on record as making a motion to get 
formal opinion of the corporation counsel ? 

A. No, sir; I did not. We got our opinions from the corpora- 
tion counsel in a very informal way, going and talking with him 
and he with us. 

@. A very poor way—what Daniel Webster called horse- 
trough law, I believe, sometimes good and sometimes bad. How- 
ever, you never went on record as in favor of the release of one of 
these people ? 

A. | went on record when the records were read. General 
Donohoe would read that A, B, and C, ete., sentenced to Deer 
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Island for non-payment of a fine of five dollars, etce., were released 
on probation, and I moved that the record be amended so that it 
would read that they were discharged, and I was voted down. 

@. Now. can you name a single instance when that occurred or 
about the time, so that I can look it up and see if that is so—— any 
time during your whole course when there was a parole that you 
moved that the parole.be changed to discharge? 

A. The instructions were to Mr. Gerrish. 

@. Oh, no,— you said you made that motion when General 
Donohoe was present and that it went into the records, and I 
want to know somewhere about what time? 

A. What time? 

@. Any time or occasion. 

A. I made that motion at the last meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, the last day I served as a member of the board. 

@. Very well— that was April 380, 1891? 

A. Yes, sir. Whether that was put on record or not I don’t 
know, but that was the very last meeting of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of 1890. 

@. Did you ever make that motion before ? 

A. What did you say? 

@. Did you ever make that motion before, formal motion? 

A. I don’t know that I did make a formal motion, but I made 
the statement in regard to so-and-so, that the record should read 
** discharged ” and not ‘‘ released on probation.” We did hold 
people over. 

@. But they continued the custom right up to the day you left, 
and the day you remember having made that motion was the day 
before you left, April 30? 

A. The last day I served as commissioner [ remember making 
that motion, and there was another motion I made, because I had 
it in mind that I certainly would make those two motions the last 
day that I should be a commissioner —— and the other motion was 
in regard to watch-clocks at Long and Rainsford Islands. I prob- 
_ ably didn’t hear the records of the last meeting read, and whether 

they were recorded or not I don’t know. 

@. The other motion was in relation to a clock, wasn’t it, Mr. 
Prescott ? 

A, The other motion was in regard to providing a watch-clock, 
one for Long and one for Rainsford Island. 

(. So those two motions were made at the last meeting? 

A. Those were made at the last meeting that I served. 

(. Well, you read over the reports that you made to the city 
government and signed them and approved them, and annexed 
were the reports of the superintendents, which you also approved, 
I believe you said once. Now, taking the year 1889, see if you 
remember this in Mr. Gerrish’s report, page 42: 

‘¢ If your system of pardons had not been introduced, inmates 
would have been obliged to sleep in the chapel ere this time. 
We have a seating capacity for only 340 in the men’s dining-hall, 
which compels us to set the tables two and three times at each 
meal; like a hotel café, it is running nearly all the time. We 
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hardly get through breakfast before it is time for dinner; there is 
a short time then before supper.” 

That appeared in your first report, 1889, in relation to pardons. 

un es, Sirs 

(). So that the result of your pardons seemed to be good? 

WAL Yes. 

@. And then in the year 1890 —-I believe you like to have the 
page, page 36 — at the end of the report of the commissioners I 
find this, which you will probably recognize : 

‘¢Your attention is respectfully called to the reports of the 
several superintendents accompanying this, for details of manage- 
ment.” 

Then on page 37 of that report of the superintendent, to which 
you called the attention of the city government for details, I 
find this : 

‘* The buildings are in good condition. With the present system 
of pardons it has relieved us from carrying first offences for more 
than ten days, so that none of our departments have been uncom- 
fortably crowded, except loafers’ hall for men.” 

So that you continued that system evidently up to the day that 
you left, when you made a motion for a change. Now, about this 
going to Baltimore, I believe you said that you made a motion 
that you be allowed to go to Baltimore, didn’t you, or that the 
board be represented ? 

A. That the board be represented. 

Q. And that motion — what became of that? 

A. Voted down. 

Q. Let us see — is’ that all it was? 

A. I spoke to Mr. Laforme about that before dinner and he 
was heartily in favor of it, and after dinner, having gone with the 
chairman, he voted with the chairman — after dinner. 

@. Yes. Then the motion was that the board be represented at 
the convention at Baltimore, and that was all the motion, and that 
was voted down? 

A. Yes, that wasall. That is, I didn’t go in my representative 
capacity. . 

Q@. That is, you went and paid your own bills? 

A. I always did, sir. I paid $400 or $500 out of my own 
pocket. 

@. Well, how about Gerrish and Whiton — did you make a 
motion for them to go? You have said something about that ? 

A. After the board had voted my order down that the board 
be represented, I told them that I would go, because I had been 
to others and would like togo to that, paying my own expenses, 
and I moved that Mr. Gerrish be authorized to go. Well, the 
chairman said he didn’t know why Mr. Gerrish should be singled 
out rather than Colonel Whiton. Well, I said I would move to 
amend my motion so that Mr. Gerrish and Mr. Whiton should 
90. I didn’t include Mr. Whiton the first time, because I knew 
Mr. Whiton had always been accustomed to attend the annual 
conference of the prison department separate from charities and 
correction. But 1 moved that Mr. Gerrish and Mr. Whiton be 
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tendered leave of absence to attend the Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Then the motion was ruled out of order. [ asked on 
what ground it was ruled out of order, and I was told that he 
couldn’t grant leave of absence to anybody who didn’t ask for leave 
of absence. 

Q. Well, now, the year previous to that, is it not afact that Mr. 
Whiton had asked permission to attend some convention, the ex- 
penses to be paid out of the appropriation for public institutions, 
and that you yourself entered an objection to paying his expenses? 

A. I don’t remember anything of that kind. 

@. Well, isn’t that a fact? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think it is. 

@. And then when he went that year, the year previous, he 
paid his own expenses, did he not? 

A. I think he did. I think he always did. 

@. Yes— well, didn’t you object the year before to the board’s 
paying his expenses? 

id. No, sir: 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that this is the way that occurred, that when 
you made the motion that Mr. Gerrish go at the expense of the 
commission, Dr. Jenks said it wouldn’t be right to send Mr. 
Gerrish at the expense of the commission when you objected the 
year previous to paying Mr. Whiton’s expenses ? 

A. My motion didn’t include anything in regard to who should 
pay the expense. That would be an after consideration —it was 
first whether they should be granted leave of absence to go. If 
that had been voted by the board, then I should have brought up 
the matter in regard to the payment of the bills. 

@. The question of expense didn’t enter into the motion about 
the board’s being represented or the superintendent’s going? It 
was first simply ‘whether the board should be represented « or the 
superintendent should go? 

A. Yes, sir; I was anxious that the superintendent should go, 
in order to see other institutions Ske ners 

@. Now, Mr. Prescott, on May 12, 1890, is not this the motion 
that you made: 

‘¢Mr. Prescott moved that such members of the commission 
as desire have permission to attend the Conference of Charities 
Convention at Baltimore on the 14th inst., their expenses to 
he charged to the appropriation ” ? 

Isn’t that the motion that you made, in exactly the words you 
made it? 

A. No, sir; I think not. 

Osa Ttaisn’ te 

A. I think not. That doesn’t accord with my remembrance in 
the matter. . 

@. Then if that appears on the records, what do you say? Is it 
right or wrong? 

SA: Mi should like to see the records, sir. 

(). Yes, sir, — and what disposition was made of your motion? 

AA. Voted down. 

@. Voted down — wasn’t it amended first ? 
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«i. What do you say? 

@. Wasn’t the motion amended ? 

AA. Amended? No, sir. — not that I remember of. 

Q. Don’t you remember that this was the case —the motion 
was amended by striking out all after ‘‘ the 14th inst.,” and then 
passed. so that it was left in this way : 

‘Mr. Prescott moved that such members of the commission as 
desire have permission to attend the Conference of Charities Con- 
vention at Baltimore on the 14th inst.” ? 

Wasn’t it amended to read that way and then passed, leaving 
‘the question of payment upon the man who went? 

A. I don’t remember anything of the kind. 

@. Well, you wouldn’t say the records were wrong if that is the 
way they read? 

A. I would like to see the records. 

@. You wouldn’t say they were wrong, after what you have 
said of General Donohoe ? 

A. Well, General Donohoe is not infallible. I don’t think Gen- 
eral Donohoe would purposely record anything that wasn’t proper. 

(Q. Now, after that was disposed of by the amendment and 
then passed, wasn’t this motion made and ruled out of order : 

‘¢ Motion made — that Mr. Gerrish go to the convention with 
expenses to be paid out of the appropriation”? Wasn’t that the 
motion that was ruled out of order? 

A. Notas I remember it, in regard to his expenses being paid. 

@. You don’t remember, then, that the first motion you made 
was amended and passed, and that the motion ruled out of order 
was the one that Mr. Gerrish be allowed to go? 

A. I remember that the motion I made that Mr. Gerrish be 
granted leave of absence was ruled out of order. The first objec- 
tion was raised because Colonel Whiton was not included. Then 
IT included Colonel Whiton and then it was :uled out of order, on 
account of their not having asked leave of absence. 

@. You found the hospitals and pauper institutions in New 
York on an island, didn’t you, — situated on an island? 

A. Yes, sir. But you must know, Mr. Curtis, that those islands 
are situated entirely differently —right across from the city, I was 
going to say almost within a stone’s throw, practically, from the 
foot of Seventy-sixth street, New York. That is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from four, five, or six miles down this harbor — just 
as different as it can be. 

@. Well, as a matter of fact, they are on an island? 

A. Yes, sir; but it is as different as different can be. They 
have got an island on the public garden, I believe, in the pond. 

@. Now, of course all of us have not travelled and seen as 
many institutions as you have, Mr. Prescott. 

A. Ihave seen a number, and I was very anxious that our com- 
missioners should see more, and that was the great difficulty 
that I couldn’t get them out to see institutions. 

Q. Now, what institution in the State of Massachnsetts cor- 
responds to the pauper institution at Long Island, in the character 
of its cases, in the character of its inmates? 


Zz 
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A. Tewksbury mainly, and the State Farm in part — the 
State Farm at Bridgewater in part. But the corresponding insti- 
tution to our Long ‘and Rainsford Islands might properly be said 
to be the State Almshouse at Tew ksbury. 

@. Well, now, what points of resemblance are there between 
Tewksbury and Long Island? 

A. In regard to the class of cases there, the cases which are 
seut to the State Almshouse are State cases, —- thatis, not having 
any setlement in the city of Boston, — and the Long and Rains- 
ford Island institutions have the same class of cases, of persons 
who happen to acquire a settlement in Boston. 

Q. That is one point of resemblance, that the same class of 
people are sent to both institutions ? 

Ae) GAs Sie 

(). What is the next point ? 

A. Well, that is the point of resemblance in regard to the class 
of people. 

(. How is it about the state — the same class of sickness ? 

A. Oh, ves, I think so, in the main. 

@. Well, you couldn’t have meant, then, that that was the only 
point of resemblance, because you say now they don’t differ in the 
quality or class of people sent there, but you said Tewksbury was 


vastly better than Long Island — I understood you to say so yes- 


terday ? 

A, Well, I meant in the management and treatment of the 
people. If I didn’t say that I wish to say so emphatically now. 
That is what I intended. 

(). You are speaking now of the time up to 1891, April 3 

dl. Along in 1889, 1890, and 1891. 

Q. Well, the city institutions for paupers in those days didn’t 
have an adequate hospital — nothing but the old building on 
Rainsford Island, which you said was not proper, and in which 
opinion all the commissioners agreed ? 

A. Well, didn’t have a good hespital, but didn’t have the care, 


even, with the facilities they did have. 


Q. And didn’t have the facilities that they had at Tewksbury ? 

A. Didn’t have a good hospital. 

@. No, and not as good facilities ? 

A. Didn’t have the hospital diet, nursing, and ten thousand and 
one things for the comfort of the city. 

Q. I believe in your day they claimed they didn’t bave instru- 
ments enough? 

A. J don’t know anything about that. 

@. Now, about this Dr. McLaughlin — how long was it after 
Dr. McLaughlin left Long Island before Dr. Holmes came? 

A. Dr. Holmes, I think, came there the first of July, 1890. 
Whether Dr. McLaughlin had Icft previously to that time and 
there was some temporary help or not, I cannot recall. 

(@. How long was it after Dr. Holmes came there before you 
knew he was there? 

A. Why. Mr. Galvin told me be had just come down that day, 
and that was the lirst day of July. 
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@. You knew it then? 

A. J knew it then, because I saw the gentleman on the wharf 
and I inquired who that gentleman was, and Mr. Galvin said to 
nies W hy; Mr. Commissioner, I should think you ought to know.’ 

Q. Well, you attended the meetings of the board during the 
month of July, did you not? I don’t think you had a vacation 
that year? 

A. I don’t think I did at that time. I attended meetings of 
the board every day when I was there, except when I was away 
on a vacation or visiting institutions. 

@. Well, didn’t you make any record of the resignation of Dr. 
McLaughlin and the appointment of Dr. Holmes? 

A. Well, I haven’t got the records with me and I can’t say. 

(). Well, didn’t you make any record of it? 

_ Did I see it in the records? 

1) S255 (Sir, 

A. IJ don’t remember whether I saw it in the records or not. 

@. Well, you stated yesterday that you didn’t know he was 
appointed until after he was appointed ? 

A. No, sir; I did not — I say so now. 

@. And you were present when those records were read and 
approved, were you not? 

A. I suppose I was. I don’t know just when they were read — 
might have been read sometime when I was away, the next month, 
on a vacation. 

@. Well, if General Donohoe said all were present, you w ouldn’t 
say they were not? 

A. I should think bis record would show. 

@. Don’t you know that that was made a matter of record in 
the office and that vou heard the records read ? 

A. J don’t know whether it was or not. I know that that 
gentleman was sent down there and assumed the position of 
physician at Long and Rainsford Island with no knowledge on the 
part of any more than one member or the board. I know that 
definitely and positively. 

@. Well, did you ever see the records of June 27, 1890, —that 
is, prior to that date? 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 

@. In which it states that Dr. McLaughlin resigned his position 
as plysician of the Home for Paupers, and the resignation of Dr. 
Harkins as assistant physician for the Home for Paupers was 
accepted, and he was appointed assistant resident physician at 
Deer Island; and further, that Dr. D. W. Holmes was appointed 
physician at Long Island and Dr. L. F. Forrest was appointed 
assistant resident physician at Long Island. All were present on 
the 27th of June, 1890, and that is three days before you said you 
were aware of it? 

A. Did you say that Dr. McLaughlin resigned on that day? 

Q. June 27, 1890, Dr. McLaughlin resigned as physician of the 
Home for Paupers, and the resignation of Dr. Harkins as assist- 
ant physician of the Home for Paupers was accepted and he was 
appointed assistant resident physician at Deer Island. 
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A. Dr. McLaughlin had notified us sometime before that time, 
because we were considering somewhat the matter of filling the 
vacaucy and there were some one or two parties came in — 

@. Iam talking about the records now. The records show 
that Dr. McLaughlin resigned and that the resignation of Dr. 
Harkins as assistant physician was accepted the same day, and 
Dr. D. W. Holmes and Dr. L. F. Forrest were appointed physi-— 
cian and assistant resident physician at Long Island — the 27th of 
June, 1890, and all were present. 

A. Well, the records, if they state that, were not correct. 

@. Not correct? 

A. No, sir. I don’t know when those records were read. 
They might have been read the next month, August. 

(). So you think the records were not read, if they state that 
Dr. Holmes was appointed on that day? 

A. I know they were not. 

@. Did you make any effort to correct them when you heard 
them read ¢ 

A. I don’t know when it was read, might have been read a 
month or six weeks afterwards. 

(@. Wouldn’t you have corrected it? If you know now that 
the records were wrong, you would have known it 4 month after- 
wards better than you do now” ; 

A. I say if the records state that at a meeting which was held 
on the 27th of June, Dr. Holmes was appointed ‘resident physician 
at Rainsford Island, they are wrong. 

@. Why didn’t you correct it when you heard the records read, 
then ? 

A. I don’t know that I heard the records read. 

@. Well, read subsequently to that time. 

A. Weren’t read before that time, of course, might have been 
read six weeks subsequently. 

(). Well, vou did hear them read at some time subsequent to 
that, did you not? 

A. I think quite probably I did. 

@. Yes, and didn’t correct them. Well, now, this Dr. Holmes 
is now a practising physician in Charlestown, is he not? 

A. 1 don’t know where he is located, sir. 

@. And who recommended him for that position of physician ? 

A. I am sure I don’t know. 

(@. Don’t you know it is a fact that he came recommended by 
Mr. Benjamin IF. Stacey, of Charlestown, and that on his recom- 
mendation he was appointed ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember anything of that kind. 

@. And you don’t know that he is now a practising physician 
in Charlestown ? 

A. I know that he used to be there. I didn’t know where he 
had located since he left the island. 

(. When was it you brought it to the attention of the board 
that it was your opinion that there should. be a purchasing agent? 

A. I don’t understand your question. 

(). At what time did you bring it to the attention of the board 
that you thought there should be a purchasing agent? 
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A. In the first days of the commission —— perhaps not the first 
day or first week, but in the early days of the commission. 

(. And was that brought up at a formal meeting ? 

A: No, sir. 

(). No record made of that, was there? 

Ay KINO, SIPs 

(). Now, was that a new idea? 

A. Well, as soon as I got in there I saw the magnitude of the 
work, and saw very many important institution questions that I 
thought the board ought to take hold of, and I didn’t see how we 
could as a board take hold of and examine those questions, visit 
the institutions and tuke hold of real matters of business, if the 
chairman’s whole time was to be taken up with the purchase of 
supplies for the institution. 

@. When you were five years a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, did you have a purchasing agent? 

A. We did not at that time. 

@. Did you ever recommend one? 

A. I did not. We had then a board of twelve directors and 
we had a committee of five or seven on supplies, and it was 
divided around among the different members of the board, accord- 
ing, as a general thing, to their qualifications for purchasing in 
their line. 

@. Do you think better results were obtained than were ob- 
tained under the commissioners during your first two years? 

A. No, I cannot say that I do, sir. 

@. No. You think you had better results as a commission, 
don’t you, in your purchasing, than as directors ? 

Woy es, sir. 

Q. I haven’t any doubt about that at all. 

A. Tam not making any criticism about the manner in which 
purchases have been made. 

(). As I understood you I thought you did? 

A. Only in this regard, that by the chairman giving virtually 
his whole time to that work he cannot give his time to the exami- 
nation of the important institution questions which should be con- 
sidered. I think it takes too much of any man’s time — too much 
altogether. 

Q. But you still think the purchasing was better dane than 
under the old regime, but would have been better done, you think, 
if there had been r) purchasing agent? 

A. Well, would have been, I think, as well done, and then the 
attention and time of the members of the board could be given to 
institution matters. 

Q. Well, you have had a good deal of experience in the city 
government ‘and other bodies. — do you believe in purchasing 
agents ? Do you believe the city does as well by placing the re- 
sponsibility of all the purchasing on a salaried man as by letting 
the heads of the departments do their own purchasing? 

A. Well, I haven't sufficient knowledge of the departments 
here at City Hall at the present time, but in our department I con- 
sider it an absolute necessity. 
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@. Well, a man that would buy and buy well for the depart- 
ment would be a hard man to find, wouldn’t he? 

A. Not if proper safeguards were put around, because the bids 
should be submitted from parties and submitted right to the board, 
and he wouldn’t have power, only that — 

@. Well, didn’t I understand you to say a few moments ago that 
that is what you did do— get bids for coal, fish, and meat, have 
them submitted ? 

A. Well, those are only four or five items that we could arrange 
for in the early part of the season, to contract for the whole year, 
but probably we had to get more than a thousand different other 
articles. 

@. Well, when you wanted little small articles, the chairman 

sent you out to buy them and you went? 

A. I don’t remember ever having gone. 

Q. Well, didn’t you go in that wagon, riding and buying? 

A. No, didu’t do any such thing. 

@. Well, when you used to ride in the wagon, what did you 
do? 

A. Well, I was riding when I was riding around. 

@.. Well, it was for some purpose, and wasn’t it to purchase? 

A. Never rode in the wagon for pleasure, sir. 

@. Never? 

A. Never was in the wagon for pleasure. 

(. That is what I said — it was to buy? 

A. May have been to go to the whart, to the boat for Deer 
Island. 

Q@. You didn’t go to the wharf in the morning? 

A. Sometimes. 

@. No, you went around purchasing — that is the fact, isn’t it? 

Hy, ORS. 

@. And then Mr. Laforme went around purchasing, walked 
around ? 

A. No, Mr. Laforme never purchased twenty-five dollars’ worth, 
I don’t believe. 

@. Didn’t you testify yesterday that he went around purchas- 
ing ? 

A. Went out two or three times to buy ribbons, lace for 
babies’ caps several times, and lost the samples and came back 
in a disturbed state of mind and didn’t know what he should do. 

(@. You were never sent ont? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Wouldn't go? 

A. I don’t think the chairman would ask me to. He knew me 
too well. 

@. You don’t think that he used to ask Mr. Laforme to go, 
but that he used to tell him to? 

A. Well, I didn’t say that. 

@. Did the chairman send you out to buy flour? 

zl. No, sir; I never bought a barrel of flour in my life for the 
institutions. 

@. Did le send you out to look at flour, look at samples? 
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A. No, sir; never went out to look at samples of flour in my 
life. 


@. Samples of butter? 

A. Oh, yes; I have looked at samples of butter, but not more 
than three or four times. 

@. And you went out and looked at other articles at times? 

A. No, sir. Articles were ‘bought as a general thing, nine 
times out of ten, without seeing them. 


The hearing was adjourned at 4.45 P.M., to Friday, September 
7, at 2 o’clock P.M. 
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TWENTY-NINTH HEARING. 


Fripay, September 7, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hall- 
stra presiding. 


Cuarues J. Prescorr. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) In regard to this question of passes, when 
Dr. Jenks went away I understood you to say that he left passes 
signed in blank with General Donohoe. Was that your state- 
ment? 

A. I saw the chairman of the board on the afternoon before he 
was to leave write a lot or sign quite a number of the pink blanks, 
which were passes to the islands, Deer Island, and leave them in 
the outer office. I think he gave them to General Donohoe. 

Q. Was that when he went away that he left passes signed in 
blank? 

A. That is, with his named signed and the name of the person 
who was to go to be filled in when they applied at the office. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Prescott, that at the very first meeting 
you attended, May 14, 1889, this vote was passed : 

‘¢ Voted, ‘That the clerk be authorized to sign passes for the in- 
stitutions ” — meeting of May 14, 1889? 

A. I don’t remember whether that vote was passed, but if such 
a vote was passed it was to give authority to the clerk to give 
passes to people to go upon the island who had some business 
there. That was generally understood, that a person going there 
on some absolute business, that had some work to do, some repairs 
or something of that kind, the clerk would give them a pass. It 
was not, while I was there, the custom of the clerk to give passes 
to people who came in indiscriminately to go down and visit the 
institutions in the harbor. That was always the general custom, 
and we were besieged with twenty, thirty, sometimes fifty people 
in our own Office, to visit the institutions. 

Q. You don’t say it was not a fact that you were present and 
voted on the 14th day of May, 1889, that the clerk be authorized 
to sign passes for the institutions? You don’t deny that? 

A. No, sir; I do not, if it is a matter of record. I don’t know 
whether it was or not, but if so, it was with that understanding, 
and in the absence of all the members of the board it was generally 
understood that the clerk would have the right to give a pass ac- 
cording to his discretion. 

Q. You made a motion while you were a director, did you not, 
—a commissioner.— that the baking which was done at the Mar- 
cella-strect Llome for the Austin Farm should be done at the House 
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of Correction for all three institutions? Isn’t that a fact? Didn’t 
you make that motion ? 

A. I know I had that in my mind and considered it a good thing 
to do. 

(. And what disposition was made of that motion? 

A. I do hot remember now. 

(). As a matter of fact, was it not referred to Messrs. Laforme 
and Prescott as a committee? 

A. I think probably it was, for that is the way in which all my 
motions, all motions, were referred, so that it left the chairman 
out entirely, which seemed to me to be a most improper thing. 

(). Now, that committee again, on Dec. 6, 1890, asked for more 
time, did they not, to make the report? 

A. I don’t recall now whether they did or not. 

Q. And again on Feb. 11, 1891, for more time? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think there was anything of that kind. 

(). ‘Then if that appears of record, you would say what in regard 
to the records ? 

A. I would say I was very much surprised, to say the least. 

Q. Then if it appeared again on March 30, 1891, that the Com- 
mittee on Bakery asked for further time and it was granted, what 
would you say to that? 

A. I should say that I would be still more surprised. 

(. And still more surprised if nothing more were done until the 
final meeting of April 80, 1891, when all unfinished business went 
over to the new board without a report? 

A. I shouldn’t be surprised at that motion, for that is a general 
motion ; but I meant. Mr. Curtis, that it would not be my nature 
generally to have to be nagged on a matter of that kind two or 
three times without attending to it. 

Q. But if that appears as a matter of record you don’t deny 
that the record is correct, do you? 

A. I should content myself with the statement that I should be 
very much suprised if any such records would be made. I should 
almost question the correctness of the records. 

(. In regard to the department for discharged prisoners, I be- 
lieve you said that Mr. John E. McCarthy was at the head of that, 
did you not? 

AAUY est sire 

(). And I believe you thought he was a very good man? 

A. I have a very high opinion of him. 

(. And who had charge of the female discharged prisoners ? 

A. Miss or Mrs. Burnham. 

nt Sarah C. Burnham ? 

Yes, sir; I had forgotten. 
a You forgot to mention that the other day ¢ 
I forgot that. 
So that there was one more agent there than you gave 
credit for? 

A. Yes, she had charge of the discharged female prisoners. 

(Q. Yes. Then I believe there was also a settlement clerk, was 
there not? Mr. John E. Gilman? 
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A. Mr. John E. Gilman, settlement clerk of that department. 
However, his work was entirely separate from the work of the dis- 
charged prisoners department. 

Q. And did he have an assistant at that time, or did Mr. 
Philbrick come since? 

A. He had no assistant at that time. There were one or two 
young men from the chairman’s bank who used to come up there 
afternoons and do some work in writing up the bank records. 

Q. Mr. Philbrick wasn’t there at that time? 

A. No, sir. Mr. Philbiick was atthe Boston Lunatic Hospital. 

Q. And I believe there was a registry clerk, was there not, who 
was afterwards appointed probation officer — you mentioned him 
the other day — I have forgotten his name? 

A. Mr. Jose? I don’t know — I don’t remember. 

Q. Well, there was another one, wasn’t there ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; been there twenty years. 

Who was appointed probation oflicer ? 
Yes, sir; that was after I left the board. 

Q. Was there not a matron there by the name of Mary E. 
Prescott? 

A. Yes, sir: aMiss Mary E. Prescott, who had general charge, 
looking after the women who came in there. 

Q. Then wasn’t there an assistant also, Mr. Grinnell, who was 
also appointed probation officer ? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Grinnell was the office clerk in Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s department. I would like, Mr. Curtis, with your permis- 
sion, to state here, as there are two employees in the department, 
one by the name of William E. Prescott andone Mary E. Prescott, 
the surname being the same as my own, as people may think they 
are family connections of mine, I wish to state that 1 never saw 
them or knew of them before they went into the department, and 
that they are no relatives of mine whatever. 

(. I did not intend to leave that impression, Mr. Prescott, 
because I know they were not. 

A. No, L know you did not, but as there are two Prescotts there 
I felt that it might be thought by some that such was the case. 

Q. I wish it distinctly understood that [ do not claim that they 
were. 

A. Well, I didn’t know but others might. 

(). At that time was Mr. Daniel F. Lynch there ? 

A. Whowas he? I don’t remember Daniel F. Lynch. 

(. Then there was a visiting agent, Mrs. Dresser, was there 
not? 

A. Mrs. Dresser — yes. she had charge of looking after some 
of the children and wards of the city in a certain section of the 
State where she lived. . 

(. Now, when you granted pardons I suppose Mr. McCarthy 
was present — I thought I understood you to say so? 

A. Mr. McCarthy used to present the cases to us. He was 
almost always there to present the cases to us. When he was 
absent on business in the country Mr. Grinnell would do it, and 
there were some cases that were decided while the applicants were 


(. 
A. 
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there. But after we had gone through the list and were to decide 
on the respective cases, then Mr. McCarthy or Mr. Grinnell with- 
drew. 

@. Now, when the applicant was there I understood you to say 
that Dr. Jenks would indicate whether or not that applicant would 
receive a pardon, at times? 

A. I said that in some cases the doctor would speak very de- 
cisively and earnestly and say, ‘‘ We shall not grant that pardon 
and. I don’t care to hear any more. Your case isn’t a good case 
and we sha’n’t think of granting it.” 

Q. Now, of course Mr. McCarthy was there at the time; I un- 
derstood you to say that Mr. McCarthy would be present until the 
applicants had withdrawn? 

A. Yes, I think on those occasions McCarthy or Grinnell was 
present. 4 

@. So Mr. McCarthy would probably remember those occur- 
rences, would he not? 

A. I don’t know what Mr. McCarthy will remember. I re- 
member these things and have sworn to them. 

(. I understand you to say that when matters were referred to 
you and Mr. Laforme that you could not agree and so that practi- 
cally disposed of it? 

A. Not at all, not at all. 

Q. What was the reason, then, that you and Mr. Laforme could 
not report? 

A. The universal custom of the chairman was —I say uni- 
versal, virtually universal, I don’t at the present time remember 
any exception to this rule—that when important matters were 
brought up, mainly by myself, by motion in the board, the chair- 
man would say, ‘* That matter I will refer to Mr. Prescott and Mr. 
Laforme,” or ‘* To Mr. Laforme and Mr. Prescott.”’ It seemed 
to me that that was bardly the proper disposition of the matter. 
It was a matter that all three members of the board, especially the 
chairman, should consider with his associates, and I suggested, 
‘‘ Why not have all the members of the board consider this 
matter?” if it was a matter connected with institutions, going to 
the institutions to consider and investigate; but the chairman 
would say, ‘‘ Well, I am busy about other things, you and Mr. 
Laforme attend to that.” 

Q. Now, why could not you and Mr. Laforme report at a full 
meeting of the board upon those matters ? 

A. I would talk the matter over with Mr. Laforme and Mr. 
Laforme would agree with me in regard to the matter, unless he 
had had a talk with the chairman of the board beforehand. 
Before coming to the board to make a report in the matter he 
would have a talk with the chairman of the board. 

(Q. Well, you heard him, I suppose? You know he talked — 
you heard him? | 

Ab MING: (RIT: 

Q. Then you don’t know it, do you? 

A. Oh, [knew he talked with him, because he would say to 
me, ** Mr. Prescott, I agree with you in that matter and I think 
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that is about the right thing to be done, but the doctor doesn’t 
seem to think we had better do that, and I guess we had better let 
the doctor have his way.’’ That was the general custom, Mr. 
Curtis. 

Q. Now, you knew, didn’t you, from your experience as an 
alderman and in other offices you have held, that you had a right 
to file a report there whether Mr. Laforme agreed to it or not? 

A. Well, when there are two members of a committee, if one 
reports one way and one the other it would be hard to tell which 
was the majority and which the minority report. Besides, I knew 
very well that if I should bring the matter up in the board it 
would be just butting my head against a stone wall. 

Q. And that is the reason you give for not bringing in reports ? 

A. Yes, sir; in general. 

Q. Now, you didn’t always feel that way, did you? Didn’t 
you make some reports — you and Mr. Laforme? 

A. I think quite probably we did. 

@. You didn’t have any trouble when you and Mr. Laforme 
were appointed on a committee to select hay-scales for Deer 
Island? 

A. I guess not. 

Q. Didn’t have any trouble when you were appointed on a com- 
mittee to buy scales for some other institutions, and made your 
report at that time? 

A. When we were authorized to go out and buy some platform 
scales, we went at once to Fairbanks’ and did it. That wasn’t a 
question of judgment or opinion on an institution matter. 

(). Now, in regard to purchases, yesterday I understood you to 
testify that you didn’t purchase any flour while you were there. 
Now, refresh your memory — at the very first meeting, within a 
day or two after the board organized, you went out and bought 
flour, didn’t you? Didn’t you buy the very first lot of flour ever 
bought for the public institutions while you were a commissioner ? 

A. Being something over five years ago, I cannot say but what 
there might have been a requisition for a couple of barrels or ten 
barrels, a small quantity of flour, and the chairman at that time, 
before he got to running the whole thing himself, may have said 
to me that he wished I would go out and buy a couple of barrels, 
five or ten barrels of flour, whatever it was. 

(Q. Well, it was a good deal more, but I don’t want to leave it 
as you did yesterday, that you never purchased any flour? 

A. I mean to say that as a general thing I made next to no 
purchases whatever in that board. That is what I mean to say, 
that it was very rarely indeed that I ever purchased anything. I 
remember one notable case, however, when I purchased something 
for the institutions which should have been paid for by the city, 
and paid the bill out of my own pocket. 

(). Now, just one more question, Mr. Prescott. You stated 
that you did not believe in moving or abolishing the Charlestown 
Almshouse, that in your opinion the institutions for paupers 
should never have been placed on the islands. I believe I state it 
correctly. In substance you stated that, did you not? 
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A. With my present views and experience in the matter, if the 
thing came up anew of locating the institutions down the harbor 
and upon the island, I should be very strenuously opposed to it. 

Q. Now, Mr. Prescott, you didn’t intend, of course, to leave 
the impression that the commissioners, you thought, were to 
blame for the location of the pauper institutions on Long Island? 

A. Not at all. sir. I believe I made that statement at the 
time. I don’t think they are. 

Q. They are located there, I believe, by the City Council, are 
they not? 

AMY 2S Slt. 

(). Locations made by the city council? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. And the commissioners themselves would have no right to 
abolish the Charlestown Almshouse as an almhouse, as I under- 
stand. Isn’t that so? They might remove the inmates, but not 
dispose of the location ¢ | 

A. I think that would he the legal status, yes. A good many 
years ago I was in favor of the removal of the Charlestown Alms- 
house, when I was on the old Board of Directors of Public Institu- 
tions. It was in such a wretched condition that I didn’t think it 
would pay to fix it up. After I left the Board of Directors the 
new board came in and made very extensive alterations and repairs 
in the building, and when i became a member of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Institutions I found it a fairly comfort- 
able place ; and with my experience in the office, being there every 
day as a commissioner, which I was not as a director, I saw some 
pitiable cases brought there sometimes from City Hall, frequently 
from City Hall, and cases brought there in extremely cold weather, 
in the winter time, when it was evident that the person had but a 
short time to live, and to have them wait in our basement and be 
transported in one of the rooms of that boat and then taken to the 
institution down the harbor appeared to me not to be the right and 
proper thing to do. 

Q. That is, you agree with a great many others that the pauper 
institutions should not have been placed on the islands and the 
pauper hospital should not have been made there? 

A. J am very strongly of the opinion that it would have been 
wiser if all the pauper institutions were placed on the mainland. 

Q. Now, Mr. Prescott, admitting the fact that there is to-day 
a modern hospital on Long Island and no hospital at the Charles- 
town Almshouse, where would you prefer to send sick people? 
We have got the institutions now, and having them as they are, 
what would vou say? 

A. The sick generally would, of course, be sent to Long and 
Rainsford Islands, but I think it would be well to keep the Charles- 
town Almshouse for the few married couples that they have and 
these exceptional, extreme cases. 
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Re—-Direcr EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) You spoke about a notable case where 
you had to pay the bill yourself, although the city should have 
paid it. Will you tell us about that? 

A. That case was this. In the early fall of 1889, Dr. McNulty, 
who was then at the head of the retreat for the insane at s\ustin 
Farm, resigned and a Dr. Lane was appointed in his place. That 
institution then, instead of being run as a separate institution as 
it was, was made a branch of the Boston Lunatic Hospital at 
South Boston, virtually under the general superintendence of Dr. 
Fisher with Dr. Lane in charge. Soon after Dr. Lane came there, 
there being a good many things removed from the house and things 
looking bare in some places, Dr. Lane spoke to me in regard to 
some portieres that he had bought for the entrance to the two rooms 
on the first floor, as you went to the front. There are two rooms — 
one might perhaps be called a parlor and the other might be called 
a sitting-room. He said he had bought those at his own expense. 
I told him I didn’t think that was a proper thing to do, that he 
should have made a requisition for them, and if they were neces- 
sary they should be furnished. Well, he said there was one thing 
he would like, and he called me into a sitting-room there, and 
there I saw a very black, bare, dismal-looking fireplace, with no 
andirons or fire set, shovel, tongs, ete. He thought it would be 
well before the house was heated hy steam, on cool days or nights, 
to have a little fire in the fireplace; but, he said, ‘‘I have no 
andirons or fire set or anything of the kind.” I[ said to him, 
‘Well, that ought to be furnished to you — put it on a requisi- 
tion.” I spoke with the chairman of the board a few days after- 
wards in regard to the matter, and he said, well, he was not going 
to commence to furnish things just as soon as the doctor got there 
— that he was too fresh, or calling too early, or something of that 
kind. Well, I told him that that fire set was needed. Nothing 
was done at that time, but a short time afterwards, I think in the 
month of November, a requisition was put upon the requisition for 
that institution for a fire set at Austin Farm, and the chairman 
said to me, ‘* Prescott, there is that fire set on there that I told 
you he shouldn’t have.” I said, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I think a fire 
set should be furnished there for Dr. Lane.” ‘* Well,’ he said, 
** T say he sha’n’t have it.” ** Well,” said I, ‘* Mr. Chairman, I 
move that a fire set be provided at Austin Farm.” He called the 
board to order, Mr. Laforme being present, and Mr. Laforme 
having been there and having heard the conversation between the 
chairman and myself, and said, ‘* Mr. Prescott moves that a fire 
set be furnished for Austin Farm.” Mr. Laforme made inquiry, 
‘¢Ts there any other means of heating the house?” ‘The doctor 
said, ‘‘ Yes, the house is heated by steam.” I made the remark 
that they had a good fireplace at Deer Island and the House of 
Correction, and everything was comfortable for the superintendent, 
and I thought equal facilities should be furnished for Dr. Lane. 
He said that he would put the motion to the board and the motion 
was put. I voted in favor of it and the other two members voted 
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against it. I thought myself that it was such a cool proceeding, 
even foi a fire set, that I went to the telephone and called Dr. 
Fisher, and I told Dr. Fisher to purchase a fire set for the institu- 
tiou at Austin Farm and when the bill was made out I wished he 
would have the bill sent to me. The bill came. It was made out 
to the retreat for the insane. It was purchased at the Waterman 
Furnishing Company’s place on Essex street and amounting to 
sixteen dollars and seventy-five cents, and when the bill came in J 
paid for it. I thought it was only one of those cuses where the 
chairman seemed to think any member of the board didn’t have a 
right to make any motion, or anything of that sort. 

@. You did the right thing — the recording angel won’t blot 
that out. 

A. Well, I am almost sorry, Mr. Riley, that I have said any- 
thing about this. It was on the spur of the moment that I 
mentioned it. I don’t suppose Dr. Lane or Dr. Fisher knew any- 
thing about it from that day to this. I certainly never said 
anything about it to anybody. It was about the 26th day of 
November, 1889, because I happened to run across the bill among 
my private bills at home. Iam perfectly satisfied and the city of 
Boston is welcome to it. 

@. Now, Mr Prescott, you were asked by the other side if you 
voted for the chairman and you said yes, and you wanted to ex- 
plain, but they objected. Now, let the committee have the 
explanation. 

A. Well, I don’t know as there is much more explanation to 
give, Mr. Riley, than this. At the first meeting of the board I 
recognized Dr. Jenks as the senior member, having been elected 
for the term of three years, having been chairman of the Police 
Commission, and considering him a man of more experience in 
presiding than myself, I naturally voted for him with pleasure, as 
also did Mr. Laforme. He received two votes, I received one 
vote. When it came to the second year our board remained the 
same, and although my intercourse with the chairman had not been 
pleasant under all circumstances I certainly would not vote for 
myself, and I did not think that Mr. Laforme in his weak condition 
was 2 fit man to vote for for chairman, and I voted for him. 

(). So that you had no choice? 

A. No choice in the matter. 

Q. One other question was asked you—namely, why you 
didn’t make complaints to the mayor in reference to the conduct | 
of the board? Will you now state why you did not? 

A. I will say in regard to that matter that I considered that in 
my own mind very thoroughly. I thought there was one of two 
things for me to do, one of which was to oo to the mayor of the city 
and state to him what I thought the condition of things was there 
in ny position, or to send my resignation in to the mayor. Before, 
however, taking either of those steps I consulted with some two 
or three leading citizens who were mutual friends of both the 
mayor and myself in regard to the matter, and they advised me 
not to take any steps in regard to the matter, but to continue 
along the best I could under the circumstances. I went according 
to their opinion in regard to it. 
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Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Mr. Prescott, who were the ladies 
who were employed up on Beacon street? 

A. What is that? 

Q. What were the names of the ladies up there on Beacon 
street employed in the discharge department? 

A. Of the ladies? 

O>e Fests: 

A. Well, Miss Burnham, who has been connected with the de- 
partment for a good many years. Her business is mostly going 
to the wharf at Kastern avenue in the morning on the arrival of 
the discharged prisoners, a certain number coming out every day. 
She looks particularly after the women who come out there. They 
may need some tickets to go somewhere, a little transportation, or 
some advice from her. She sees them and talks with them and 
says, ‘* Have you a home to go to?” and so on. 

Q. She is a sort of agent for discharged females? 

A. Yes, sir; that is her work. 

Q. And was she in office when you took hold? 

A. Oh, a great many years. She was there when I was on the 
old Board of Directors. 

Q. Now, who was the next lady? 

A. Another lady is Mrs. Dresser whom I never have seen more 
than half a dozen times. She has charge of looking after a certain 
number of children who have been put out in homes in her section 
of the State, which is — I don’t remember the name of the place 
now, but she had been doing that work gratuitously for Mr. 
McCarthy when we came in there, when the Board of Commis- 
sioners were first established. 

Q. She was looking after the male children or female children ? 

A. Ob, [ think both boys and girls to a limited extent in her 
own section. 

Q. Well, was she there when you took hold? 

A. She had been doing gratuitous work, so Mr. McCarthy re- 
ported, and he said she was doing such valuable work it seemed 
too bad to expect her to do it without pay. 

Q. What society was she connected with? How did she 
happen to get in there? 

A. I don’t think she was connected with any society at all? 

Q. No children’s aid society ? 

A. No, sir; not at all. I think she was the wife of a post- 
master in a town down there, and she was a very benevolent, 
charitably disposed woman, and took hold of the work for the love 
of it. 

(. How long after you took hold there did the commissioners 
conclude to give her a salary? 

A. When the matter was first brought up Mr. McCarthy spoke 
about it and I suggested it to the chairman of the board. He ap- 
peared to oppose it, didn’t think there was anything of the kind 
necessary, but afterwards, after Mr. McCarthy had talked with 
the chairman two or three times, finally consented to give her 
twenty-five ‘dollars a2 month; and I believe from the last report 
that J saw, some salary list or something of the kind, that she 
now gets fifty dollars a month. 
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Q. And what other lady was there — were they the only two 
ladies ? 

A. Yes, the only two. Miss Mary Prescott is there; looks 
after the females that come in there that are waiting to go to 
Tewksbury, or females that have come into the office on business, 
and one thing and another, which naturally would require the 
attention of a lady attendant. 

@. Well, was Miss Prescott there when your Board took office ? 

A. Miss Prescott was there. 

@. Well, how many persons were employed in that office by 
your Commission that were not there when you took office — 
how many new officials did your new Commission put in there? 
In what way did you strengthen the service? I mean in the office 
up on 14 Beacon street? 

A. Upstairs and down? 

Cyan eS OlTs 

A. I don’t recall at the present time that we employed any- 
body. There was a little temporary employment. We found 
that settlement records needed writing up, and that had been done 
at the Chardon-street building, as was thought by the chairman, 
in rather an expensive sort of. way. There were two young 
ladies down there, and the bills brought in were, I forget how 
much a month now, and we looked over their work, and found 
they were not accomplishing much, and it seemed that that work 
might be done more economically, and that was done by having 
work performed by one or two young men who got through their 
business at the bank,— the president’s bank,— in the forenoon, and 
did more or less work there afternoons, and they were paid by 
the piece every hour which they worked. 

Q. Well, vou had young men from Dr. Jenks’ bank do the 
work that was formerly done by a couple of ladies ? 

A. I won’t say two — one. at least, I won’t say whether more 
than that or not — not more than that, as a general thing. 

Q. Sothat during your term as Commissioner there was no per- 
son employed at the office there that wasn’t there when you took 
hold, when your Commission went into power? 

A. So far as I remember there wasn’t. 

(. Now, in regard to that question of the water down on Long 
Island — had the old Board of Directors made all the arrangements 
to introduce that water there? 

A. It was in process of being introduced. 

(. So that your Board had nothing to do with that? 

A. Not at all. 

(. ‘That came over to you as a legacy from the old Board? 

A. All we had to do was to pay five per cent. on $50,000, 
amounting to $2,500 a year. 3 

(. Was Dr. Jenks in the habit of opening communications 
addressed to the Board and reading them? 

AS nY esA8ine 

Q. Wait until you hear the rest of the question — reading 
them? throwing them into the waste-basket or burning them? 

A. Oh, I wouldn’t say that, Alderman. 
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Q. What was his habit in regard to communications ? 

A. There was a large mail came from the post-oflice every 
morning, and there also would be communications come up from 
the island when the boat came in in the middle of the forenoon. 
There was always a mass of mail, thirty or forty letters, bills, 
communications, and one thing and another, that were on the 
president’s desk, and the president used to be on deck at about 
half-past nine in the forenoon, and when he came in he would 
come in there and open his mail, and it was only in. exceptional 
cases that any mail received was called to the attention of the 
other members of the Board. 

(. What disposition was generally made of it? 

A. A large part of the mail was bills of goods furnished the in- 
stitution. They were just passed out to the clerk in the outer oflice, 
and the others might be notices of resignation of some employees 
in some institution, and a notification that such a person had been 
appointed, and the chairman would take such papers and mark 
them ‘* Approved,” or whatever the proper mark would be, and 
then they would be sent out to the outer office, — that is to say, he 
himself assuming and exercising virtually all the duties of the 
Board. 

Q. Well, you have seen him in the office frequently burning 
papers in the fire-place there during your term? 

A. Well, he had more or less litter which accumulated on his 
desk, the same as any Commissioner would have, the same as [ 
would have. 

@. Well, you have seen him do that frequently ? 

A. Oh, I never saw him destroy official communications. 

(. I didn’t say oflicial communications — I asked you if he was 
in the habit of doing that. 

A. Oh, frequently he would clear up his desk and throw stuff in 
the fire. 

(. You couldn’t tell what they were — simply saw papers thrown 
in the fire? 

A. Didn’t see them, but I would clear up my own desk and 
throw papers in the fire continually. 

(. Do you remember the first school examination down on the 
island when you took hold — the Comimnissioners? 

A. The first annual examination of the school? 

yay cs, Sir; 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Dr. Jenks told you down there to keep quiet; not to do so 
much talking ; did anything of that kind take place: 

A. I had been accustomed during the year to visit the schools 
in the truant and reformation department very frequently, perhaps 
on an average once in a week or two weeks, going into the school- 
rooms. I was acquainted with the teachers and used to talk with 
the boys, and very frequently gave the boys, as I thought, good 
advice, and I became interested in many of them when they went 
out, etc., and as the doctor’s time was mostly engaged in the 
office I gave particular attention to the schools, for I have always 
been interested in that line of work. When we had our school- 
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examination, instead of inviting parties such as have usually been 
invited — like the superintendent of schools of the city, leading 
members of the School Board, and persons generally interested in 
such matters — he thought it would be a good idea to invite all 
the superintendents to go down there with their wives — the super- 
intendents of the other institutions — Charlestown, South Boston, 
Mareclla-street Home, etc. IT didn’t see any particular objection 
to that at all, and so we went down and had our annual examina- 
tion of schools in the forenoon, and in the afternoon the boys 
were assembled in the chapel. In the first room we went into to 
examine, Mr. Dadmun, who was then Director of Music and Su- 
perintendent of Schools, conducted the examination of the class 
to some extent, and the teacher carried on the examination, also, 
in part. The chairman of the Board, Dr. Jenks, came to me and 
said, while in the first room, ‘* Prescott, I don’t want you to have 
anything to do with the examination, to take part in it, or to ask 
the boys any questions whatever.” I felt somewhat hurt at the 
time, but I said, ‘* All right, Mr. Chairman, I will take no part 
whatever in the examination.” 

(). Were vou ever appointed on a sub-committee to investigate 
charges against officers in any of the institutions? 

A. Oh, yes, I was appointed on a committee to investigate 
matters in regard to Long Island, particularly the physician who 
was there six months, fron July, 1890, to January, 1891. and also 
in regard to the examination of certain charges which had been 
made against the deputy superintendent at Rainsford Island. 

(). What was the name of the physician ? 

A. ‘That was Dr. Holmes.. 

(. Dr. Holmes — by the way, this Dr. Holmes, is his father a 
director in the bank with Dr. Jenks, the bank that Dr. Jenks is 
president of ? 

A. All I know in regard to that, Alderman, is this, that just 
before Dr. Holmes left, I think in the month of December, accord- 
ing to what was told me by the superintendent at the island, Mr. 
Galvin, he had been telling very scurrilous, bad stories, as the 
Se eae said, of his own father, and also particularly against 

. Jenks, the chairman of the Board of Commissioners, and Mr. 
Calvin the superintendent, made the remark tome: ‘*I think that 

a very queer man for the doctor, Dr. Jenks, to keep down here,” 
He he told me what stories he had told in regard to him. 

(). What were the stories ? 

A. I should rather be excused from answering that question. 

Q. That is all right, sir. 

A. I desire to put it simply in the way of scurrilious stories in 
regard to him. 

(Q. What was the other person — 

A. Oh. I didn’t conclude my remarks on that point. Soon 
after he came there the superintendent said to me, ‘+ Well,” he 
says, ‘‘I have found out, or I see now why this man was sent 
down as our doctor.” I said, ‘‘ Why?” ‘* Why,” says he, ‘* his 
father is one of the directors of Dr. Jenks’ bank.” 

Q. Who said that? 
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A. Mr. Galvin told me so. Well, when I heard of these scurri- 
lous stories, at the expiration of his six months’ term I reported 
them immediately to Dr. Jenks, the first thing when he came in in 
the morning, and told him what the physician there was saying in 
regard to himself, which was certainly most outrageous, if true — 
most outrageous, if true;.and he said to me, ‘° Why,” he says, 
‘¢ Mr. Prescott, who is this Dr. Holmes, any way?” I said to 
him, *‘ I don’t know, but I understood his father was a director 
in your bank.’ He said, ‘‘ Is that so?” I said, ‘‘ I don’t know, 
only I have been told so.” That is all there was about it. 

(). Did Dr. Holmes resign or was he removed? 

A. Well, it was one of those resignations, alderman, which if 
it hadn’t been handed in would probably have been followed 
by removal — gave him to understand that the best thing to do 
was to send his resignation in, and the resignation came in. 

@. What were the charges against Dr. Holmes, if you can 
recall them? 

A. The charges against Dr. Holmes were reported to me by the 
superintendent soon ‘after he commenced his term of service there, 
and I told Mr. Galvin, ‘* Mr. Galvin, I am not at all responsible 
for this man’s being here. I never saw him until I saw him on the 
wharf, I had no part in sending him here, and I want you to re- 
port these matters to the chairman of the commission, the chair- 
man of the board. It is your duty to do it and not come to me 
when I am down at the island and have it go second-handed. 
You, as superintendent, go to the chairman.’ 

Mr. Galvin told me in regard to him that he was an opium eater ; 
he told me that he was intemperate in his habits; he told me that 
he neglected the sick, that he left medicine at night to be given to 
the sick people there by the night-watchman or by some irrespon- 
sible party. He told me that he had received female company down 
there and was up in his room all day long with them, and told me 
that he was absent from duty a good deal, and he believed and had 
heard that he was connected with some insurance company and 
afterwards learned, from some source or other, I don’t know what, 
that he was grand chaplain, I think, of one of the short-term en- 
dowment orders, called, I think, ‘‘ The Royal Ark.” There were 
other complaints in regard to the physician. One young man, in 
particular, went down there in the afternoon, who had had some 
service at the City Hospital and seemed to be a very brigbt, capa- 
ble man, and came very strongly recommended by Dr. Rowe. He 
had formerly been an inmate of the City Hospital, and then, as a 
sub-employee there, wanted to get a position and came to us_ with 
a recommendation from the superintendent of the City Hospital. 
When he went down there — he was to go down there as an assist- 
ant, a hospital steward or nurse. rather, I think — he was met by 
the physician, so he told me himself afterwards, and told the phy- 
sician that he had been appointed; sent down there as nurse. 
‘¢ Well,” he said, ‘‘ the first thing you have got to do is to come 
upstairs and wet your commission,” and as he “reported it to me the 
physician took him up there and poured out, as he said, a good 
large half-glass of brandy and said, ‘*‘ Now, young man, take that. 
That is the first thing you have got to do.” 
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Q. Dr. Holmes said this ? \ 

A. Dr. Holmes. The superintendent reported it to me and I sent. 
for the young man and he said that thut was so. [sent to Dr. 
racine and asked him in regard to the matter and he said, ‘* Well, 
it was a pretty chilly afternoon that he came down here, and I 
baiant he was sort of chilly and had better get warmed up the 
first thing.” He didn’t deny but what he had done that. 

(). Was there any other physician on the island but Dr. Holmes 
at that time ? 

A. There was an assistant, a young man, Dr. Forrest, since 
deceased, whom I think was a very estimable young man. 

Q. And he was under Dr. Holmes? 

A. He was under Dr. Holmes. He spent most of his time at 
Rainsford Island. The physician at that time was a physician at 
both Long and Rainsford Islands, and Dr. Forrest, the assistant, 
virtually took care of Rainsford Island. 

Q. Then Dr. Holmes was really the physician who had charge 
of Long Island? 

A. Well, yes, he had charge of both islands. 

Q. Both islands? 

A. He had charge of both islands, but devoted most of his time 
to Long Island. 

@. And about how many persons in round numbers were there 
in both institutions at that time under the charge of that doctor? 

A. Well, I suppose all the persons were under charge of the 
doctor, sick or well, because there were a good many in what we 

called the out-patients’ department —had the sick call every 
morning — those not sick in bed, but who wanted to come up and 
see the doctor. As to just how many would be under his charge 
at the two islands I could only roughly estimate, but if there were 
some 600 people on the two islands —as there probably were,-and 
more than that — one-half of them at least probably needed treat- 
ment. 

@. Now, who was the other officer that you investigated 
charges against? 

A. The other officer? I think we investigated charges against 
several, but the most flagrant case, I think, was the deputy super- 
intendent at Rainsford Island. He was virtually the superintend- 
ent there. 

@. What was his name? 

A. His name, us it has been recalled to me, was Mr. Cassidy. 

-(. How long had he been in the employ of the board ? 

A. He was there on duty at Rainsford Island, I think, and I 
feel quite sure, when our Board of Commissioners was established. 

@. Well, what were the charges against him? 

A. Well, the charges against him were very flagrant —said that he 
took a boat from the island and went over to the little hut on the 
rocks there which was called Portuguese Joe’s place, and in the 
absence of the man and his wife went upstairs and did such things 
as he ought not with a deaf and dumb girl there, who virtually 
belonged at Rainsford Island, but was sent over there as help at 
their house. And it was also said in regard to him, and I thought 
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proven, that there was a similar transaction in regard to one or 
more of the female inmates of Rainsford Island. 

Q. Well, who was responsible for sending this deaf and dumb 
girl over to Portuguese Joe’s home? 

A. 1 don’t know in regard to that. I wouldn’t say that while 
she was there she was on the rolls of the list of inmates at Long 
or Rainsford Islands, but she had been there and as they could 
give her employment and provide her with food, etc., it seemed 
that the superintendent, Mr. Galvin, deemed it proper that she 
should go there and do work for them — or it may have been that 
she was discharged from the institution and they took her over 
there. I couldn’t s: ly as regards that. 

Q. Well, was Cassidy discharged ? 

A. Cassidy was after a while discharged. 

Q. Well, how long after you found. these things out was it 
before Cassidy was discharged and you made your report to the 
board ? 

A. Il investigated the matter and reported it to the chairman, 
told him I didn’t want to take the entire responsibility of judging 
of that case, but from what evidence I had had in the case so far 
I thought that the man was guilty. I suggested that the whole 
board go down there some afternoon and examine the case and 
decide for themselves. The whole board went down in the boat 
to Rainsford Island and when we got to the island the chairman 
of the board said, ‘‘ I am not going up to investigate that case. 
You and Mr. Laforme can go up there and investigate for your- 
selves.” We went up there and held court, the accused being 
present and having an opportunity to examine all witnesses and 
bring all witnesses he saw fit, and the superintendent of the insti- 
tution was present at the hearing, Mr. Galvin, who previous to 
that time had said he didn’t think these things were true, that they 
were got up as a falsehood and he didn’t take any stock in them. 
He was present at this trial, so to speak, which only lasted an 
hour or two. Several of the female inmates were there and the 
accused. Both sides of the case were heard and Cassidy was 
given an opportunity to examine witnesses and bring anybody 
there and say anything he saw fit. And after the case was con- 
eluded I said to Mr. Galvin, **What do you think about the 
matter now?” He said, ‘‘Oh, he is guilty enough — guilty 
enough— get rid of him, get rid of him.” He agreed with us, 
and the person referred to was given notice to hand in his resigna- 
tion, and resigned. 

Q Now, who was the next person? 

A. What next person do you mean? 

(). That charges were made against and they were investigated ? 
You said there were several. We want to get the names and facts 
in regard to all we can of them. 

A. I don’t think I recall, alderman, now, because these things I 
don’t think have been in my mind for months. The thing hasn’t 
been in my mind for months, and I shouldn’t have thought of 
them if you hadn’t brought them up. 

(. The only two cases you can recall now that were referred to 
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you to investigate, were the charges against Dr. Holmes and 
the charges against Mr. Cassidy ? 

A. Those are all that occur to my mind at the present moment. 
I won’t say but what there were others, but those are the two 
most aggravated cases and most prominent in my mind. There 
may have been other cases which have not occurred: to my mind, 
and these had passed out of my mind, one of them at least. 

(. Can you remember, Mr. Prescott, how long it was from the 
time you first heard the charges until this man fin: lly resigned ? 

A. I think it was some two or three weeks, although I won't 
be certain. What sort of brought it to a head, was that this 
Portuguese Joe, as they called him, who has that place on those 
rocks there and furnishes supplies to boats and goes out fishing 
himself, either I heard from Mr Galvin, or, rather, I think, it must 
have been indirectiy, that Portuguese Joe was going to have this 
man arrested. ‘There were other charges against Mr. Cassidy, 
and among others was intoxication, and when I first asked him 
what he went over there for, what he took the boat and went over 
to that place for, when Joe and his wife were away and this gir! 
was there alone, he said he went over there to get some bottles of 
beer. 

Q. Then your Board allowed a man of that kind to remain in 
office three weeks before they gave him an intimation to send in his 
resignation? ‘That is what you want us to understand ? 

A. No, sir; | won’t say it was that length of time. 

Q. Well, how long, according to the best of your opinion? 

A. Might not have been more than a week or two. That thing 
happened four years ago or so. 

Q. Well, was it a week, to the best of your recollection ? 

A. I think it was a week. 

Q. Why didn’t you go to Mayor Hart when you found that you 
were being sat on in the Board? Why didn’t you go to Mayor 
Hart and tell him the condition of affairs ? 

A. Well, I thought I had answered that question before, that I 
consulted wiih leading persons in the city, men who had been in 
high office in the city, who were mutual friends of both Mayor 
Hart and myself, and I followed their advice in not taking any 
steps, but I waited, hoping for a better state of things — pro- 
crastinating. perhaps hoping that a better day might dawn. 

(. Well, have \ou any objection to telling us the distinguished 
gentlemen you consulted with ? 

A. I should rather not mention those, sir. That was a per- 
sonal matter. 

Q. All right. Did they assign any reasons why you shouldn’t 
20 to Mayor. Hart with these charges or these statements of how 
you were being used in the Commission ? 

A. Oh, yes, they assigned some reasons, but that being in the 
nature of a personal interview, private interview, I shouldn’t feel 
like discussing that. 

Q. That is right — I don’t want to go into private affairs. I 
understood you yesterday that you wanted to tell Mr. Curtis why 
you didn’t go to Mr. Hart. 
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A. Well, I thought I did tell him this afternoon. I thought 
my duty lay in one of two directions — either to 20 to Mr. Hart 
or resign my position. But I was advised by friends not to do 
either. ; 

Q. How many meetings were there held at the Parker House, 
Mr. Prescott? 

A. How many meetings at the Parker House? , 

Q. Yes, of the Board ‘of Commissioners during your first year? 

A. ‘There were no meetings of the Board at the Parker House 
whatever. 

Q. Well. how many conferences were there at the Patker House 
when the members of the Board were present ? 

A. | think. as suggested by Mr. Curtis yesterday, that soon 
after our Board organized, the Chairman of the Board suggested, 
~ that as we had assumed our positions there, and it was an entirely 
new board, ete , just established, that it would be a pleasant thing 
todo to invite Mayor Hart, the deiraceniin of the Board of Aldermen, 
and the President of the Gawd Council, Mr. Horace G. Allen, 
I think it was at that time, to the Parker House. We went there 
in vn informal way, and we had a pleasant sit-down and at no ex- 
pense whatever to the city of Boston, and no bills whatever have 
ever been incurred at an expense to the city on such personal mat- 
ters. Any other meetings that have been held there were not in 
the nature of meetings. 

Q. Well, that is the first meeting, is it? 

A. That was the first meeting, a pleasant one, and, it seemed to 
me, an entirely proper one, too. 

Q. Well, now, how long after that, Mr. Prescott, was there an- 
other conference at the Parker House at which the Commissioners 
were present? 

A. I don’t remember just the length of time, but it was on some 
occasion when I think the Inspectors of Prisons, a committee con- 
sisting of three members of the Board of Aldermen, usually accom- 
panied by the City Clerk, had gone the rounds of the institutions in 
the city. the House of Correction, Lunatic Hospital, Austin Farm, 
Mareella-strect Home, and instead of dining those parties at the 
institutions we made a good day’s work of it, starting out at 12 
o’clock and not getting through until five or six o’clock in the after- 
noon. And when we ot through the chairman suggested. instead 
of having dinner at South Boston or Marcella Street, that we go 
down to the Parker House and have dinner. We did go. I think 
those occasions were entirely proper and decorous, cost the city of 
Boston nothing, nothing was said but what we would be willing to 
have reported in all the prints of the city of Boston. It was a 
general discussion in regard to the needs of the city institutions 
proper. 

(). That was the meeting where Mr. Curtis made the speech ? 

A. Well, Mr Curtis was there one time when Mr. Hart was 
there, and it was a time, I know, when Mr. Curtis’ name was in 
the air as « candidate for Mayor, and although we didn’t do any 
electioncering there we had some joking about the matter. It was 
no political caucus, it was a proper meeting for the consideration 
of our affairs in the institutions proper. 
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Q. Did I understand you yesterday, Mr. Prescott, to say that 
your Board could get no money to improve the public institutions 
during Mayor Hart’s administration ? 

A. Oh, I don’t think I said that. I didn’t intend to say so. I 
ecouldn’t tell without reference to the files what appropriations we 
got. I suppose it is well understood that during Mayor Hart’s 
administration he rather kept expenses down and pretty well inside 
the limit, ete. 

Q. Well, what I was trying to get at— perhaps I don’t make 
myself clear —is to find out whether Mayor Hart, after being 
conversant with the condition of affairs in the institutions, assisted 
your committee in any way to get the necessary money to put the 
public institutions in proper conditions? ‘That is what I want to 
get at. 

A. The general tenor of Mayor Hart’s remarks on those oceas- 
ions —- itis proper that I should quote them — was that he realized 
fully the necessity of these extra expenditures, new buildings. ete., 
that we wanted, but he gave us to understand, said, ‘* You must 
understand, gentlemen, that the city is very poor; that we are 
pretty close up to our limit of taxation; that we are in close quar- 
ters, and must cut our garments according to our cloth.” That 
was the general tenor of the remarks. 

Q. Did you serve, Mr. Prescott, on the Trustees’ Board of the 
City Hospital with Dr. Jenks when he was a member? 

ACO yes, elt. 

(. You did? 

WEY esi sir: 

Q. On the same Board? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Wasn’t there some difficulty there about the whole staff 
going to resign at one time? 

A.» Really, Alderman, as this is a matter in regard to the in- 
vestigation of the Public Institutions’ Department, it seems to me 
hardly proper that I should go into any eriticism or anything of 
that kind of the doings of another Board of the government, if 

ou will pardon ine. 

Q. That is all right. I wanted to get that fact, that is all. 
Was there anything of that kind that happened while you were on 
the Board of Trustees of the City Hospital together? 

A. Anything of what kind? 

Q. Why, in connection with the staff, the hospital ‘doctors 
being about to resign in a body, or something of the kind, by 
reason of dissatisfaction with the trustees. 

A. I should want to content myself, Mr. Alderman, by saying 
that there was some friction and unpleasantness. But I don’t care 
to go into a discussion of the matters connected with another 
board, if you will excuse me. 

(). Did Dr. Fisher, who has charge of the Lunatic Hospital at 
South Boston, go abroad during your term of service as a com- 
missioner under leave of absence ? 

AlgeY ea} 

(. What was his condition, that he was compelled to be sent 
abroad ? 
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Ale think his condition was such that if fully warranted his 
being sent abroad. A man who is at the head of a lunatic hos- 
pital, who is, as he is, closely confined down to his work, it was 
the right and proper thing for him to do to go abroad and have a 
vacation: and it would do him a great deal of good. 

Q. You thought his condition was such that itwas a good thing 
to do at the time? 

A. Idid. I thought it was the right thing to do. 

(). How did he net? What was his condition that made it 
necessary for that to be done? 

A. Well, I noted particularly Dr. Fisher’s condition when I 
went into the Board as compared with what it was when I left the 
Board of Directors, and I found that he was in a very nervous con- 
dition. He was attending to his duty, but you coulil see that it 
was wearing upon him. and he needed rest. That is the whole of 
it, in short. 

Q. He is the gentleman who is in charge now? 

A. He is the gentleman i in charge. now — been there, I think, 
since 1881. I was in the Board when he was originally elected. 

Q. I understood you to say that General Donohoe used to come 
to you and request you to try and have the records read. What 
was the necessity of that, or just give us that more fully, so that 
we can understand it better? 

A. The General took minutes of his records in a small book, an 
ordinary desk book, and until they were read up and fully ap- 
proved, they were not transcribed into the regular record book. 
The records were laid over and not read sometimes from week to 
week and sometimes from month to month, and he would bring 
his book in to me and say, ‘** There is all that much that we 
haven't read up,” and suggest that we have them read up, and say, 
‘¢ Sometimes, when the chairman is in pretty good humor, I wish 
you would get our records read up.” 

Q. Do you want us to understand that the chairman of the 
Board’s mind was in such a condition that in order to comply with 
the ordinances and have the records read it was necessary for the 
clerk and you to watch a favorable opportunity before that could 
be done? 

A. Not always 

(. How often did that occur? 

A. Oh, several times — half-a-dozen times, perhaps. But it 
got to be the custom to let the records lie over, and any efforts that 
I had made in the beginning to have tlrem read regularly met with 
disfavor, and I didn’t propose to butt my head up against a stone 
wall every day. 

Q. Well, do I understand you also that motions were frequently 
made that were not put on the record — no record of them? 

A. I couldn’t say that any motions were regularly made that 
were not put en record. Many matters, instead of being brought 
up directly in the shap: of a motion, were brought up by speak- 
ing to the chairman in regard to the matter — that I thought, for 
instance, that we had better do so and so, so and so. Ina Board 
like that, with such a multiplicity of work, we couldn’t record 
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everything to be done. There would be a htindved or more items 
every day about the purchase of this, that, or the other, and little 
trivial thines. Those were not made in the form of motions. 

@. Was there much complaint at the office by the inmates of 
the institutions of the loss of money, clothing. and different things 
at the different institutions, while you were Commissioner ? 

A. I don’t remember any case of any loss of money. There 
would be occasionally, as there alwe ays has been in the past, a dis- 
charged prisoner who would come from the island and say, ** There 
is a coat that they gave me,” or‘ There are the pants and they 
are not what I wore in.”—‘* This is what they have given me, and 
it isn’t half as good as the coat I wore in.” ‘There were many of 
those complaints, I think, that were without real foundation. 

(. Were Officers Morrill and Upton employed by your Board, 
put to work down there by your Board ? 

A. Upton was the deputy superintendent and Mr. Morrill was 
the superintendent of the printing department. They were both 
on duty when our Board was established and continued on duty 
while I was there. 

Q.° Did you investigate charges against an engineer by the 
name of Page? \ 

A. Now that you speak of it I remember it; it wasn’t called to 
my mind before. Mr. Gerrish, the superintendent, made certain 
charges against Mr. Page, an engineer, who had been there in the 
service of the city, something, I guess, like twehty or thirty years. 
He is the general engineer of the place — I don’t mean engineer 
simply running an engine, but he is the general engineer of the 
island. 

Q. What were the charges, Mr. Prescott, if you can recall 
them? 

A. The charges were not certainly as serious as the charges 
made in the other two previous cases. The general complaint or 
charge was that Mr. Page was too independent, that when Mr. 
Gerrish gave him orders to go and do so and so, that such repairs 
were needed on sewing machines, or whatever it might be in the 
sewing-machine room, Mr. Page said to him once or twice, *¢ TJ am 
not going to do that,” or * I will do it by and by, when I have 
more time,” and it was soon after the superintendent came there 
as anew superintendent, and Mr. Gerrish, I think, felt that Mr. 
Page was hardly falling into line, recognizing his authority. He 
didn’t recommend his disch: urge or any severe measures, but he 
thought by bringing the matter before the Board that a censure of 
Mr. Pe age, under the circumstances, would be sufficient. I investi- 
gated the matter and talked with Mr. Page, and a vote of censure 
was passed by the Board, and ever afterwards there was no fric- 
tion, no trouble, I think, in that direction. 

C. Is Mr. Page there now? 

A. I cannot say, sir. He was there when I left. 

@ What did [ understand you to say that Dr. Jenks sxid when 
you told him what the opinion of the Corporation Counsel was on 
that question of discharging prisoners? What was his exact 
language, as nearly as you can give it to us now? 
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A. He said he didn’t propose to change his custom from what 
it had always been — was going to send them back, the same as 
he always had. 

Q. And that was all that was said at that time? 

A. So far as I remember. I don’t propose to quote his exact 
language. 

Q. What was the general character of the officers in the institu- 
tions, or how did you find them in your two years’ service as 
Commissioner? What did you find the character of the officers 
outside of those of the two years spoken about that came over to 
you from the old Board of Commissioners ? 

A. The officers in the institutions ? 

Q. Yes, sir; take them as a whole? 

A. Well, I hardly thought the personnel of the officers was up to 
the old grade, or what it had been in years before. There had been 
a great many changes, and there always will be in the future. I 
suppose there are now and will be until they have a different order 
of things, different grades of officers, and pay those in responsible 
positions, especially, better salaries. 

@ Well, how many officers of the old Board were removed for 
cause or otherwise during your service as Commissioner? 

A. How many of those who were there when I went there were 
removed when I got through ? 

(. Yes, sir —during your term of service, to the time you 
left. 

A. Oh, I think there were but very few removed. ‘That is, 
speaking in regard to removals, when an officer was not satifactory 
it was intimated to him that he had better send in his resignation, 
and the resignation would naturally follow. We didn’t know 
about those eases, I suppose, in all cases. That is to say, if Mr. 
Gerrish had an unsatisfactory officer down there, one who wasn’t 
a good officer and hadn’t the making of a good officer in him, he 
would probaby tell him that he wasn’t fit for his place and couldn’t 
make a success of it, and would advise him to resign and go into 
something else. ‘That officer would send in his resignation, and it 
would come to the Board without our knowing definitely in regard 
to ull cases. 

(). As near as you ean tell, about how many officers resigned 
there, from one cause or another. during your term of service? 

A. Oh, I guess more than half of them, to say the least. I 
don’t think after I left, at the expiration of two years, there were 
one-half of the subordinate officers that were in the service in the 
same institution for two years previous. 

(). I see — what kind of an officer was Morrill ? 

A. Morill, the printer? 

Q. Yes, sir—during your two years, what you observed 
there? 

A. Morrill wasn’t an officer IT was very much in contact with — 
simply saw him in the printing-room and talked occasionally with 
him when I was down there. He seemed to do most excellent 
work in the printing department. [ know we had had two or three 
there before, and one at least since, if not more, and [ think that 
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the work turned out by the boys under Mr. Morrill was about the 
best I had ever seen. 

Q. What do you think, Mr. Prescott, about having boys learn 
trades at the House of Reformation? Do you think if is a good 
idea? 

A. Yes, I do, under proper restrictions. Some boys learn 
music there and have got good places in bands. Some boys Mr. 
McCarthy has found most excellent places for in printing-oflices. 
If a boy has a natural bent for any trade or occupation it seems to 
me the best thing to do to introduce something of this kind — if 
not a trade, something like a trade arts school, where they can learn 
the use of tools, ete. 

Q. What kind of an officer was Upton? 

A. Mr. Upton? Mr. Gerrish having been appointed by tbe old 
Board came in in the month of March, 1889,s0 when our Board of 
Commissioners was organized he had had six weeks’ or two months’ 
service, I think. Colonel Whiton took his deputy with him to the 
House of Correction, and I believe he still remains there. Mr. 
Upton is a man whom I think had been an officer of the Truant 
School for a good many years. Mr. Gerrish appointed him as his 
deputy. We found him in that position when our Board organ- 
ized. Mr. Upton was a very quiet, still gentleman. ‘To one not 
knowing him thoroughly it would seem th:it he rather lacked force 
and power to take charge of men in the absence of the superintend- 
ent. I mean to say, that that is the impression that I got in re- 
gard to Upton. I likewise looked upon him as a very nice man, 
with exemplary habits, but one of those quiet bodies who was not 
perhaps quite up to that position. So I asked Mr. Gerrish about ° 
Mr. Upton, and I said to him, ** Mr. Gerrish, is Mr. Upton here.a 
big enough man for you as deputy?’’ He said, ‘: Yes, he is, Mr. 
Prescott. He isa good deal bigger man than what he shows.” — 
‘¢ Well,” said I, ‘¢in case of your sickness or absence, and you 
have to be up town more or less and absent on a vacation for 
perhaps two weeks in the year, would you feel it safe to leave the 
institution in Upton’s hands?” — ** Yes,” he said, ‘* I should feel 
entirely safe to leave things in Upton’s hands,” and then he said, 
‘* Mr. Upton is one of those men who is thoroughly loyal to the 
superintendent. He is always loyal tome. He wouldn’t do any- 
thing behind my back, and anything that was going on in the insti- 
tution he would bring to me,” and he laid great stress upon his 
loyalty. 

Q. Mr. Prescott, I understood you to say that you were in 
favor of continuing the Charlestown Almshouse, for the purpose 
of not separating old couples ? 

A. That erie be only one small item, because I think the 
number of couples there is not very large — perhaps not more 
than four or five or half a dozen. I don’t know what the number 
is just now. But it would be mainly for the class o* people I 
spoke of, particularly in inclement seasons of the year, when it 
doesn’t seem to me to be a human thing to send them down to the 
islands. And even at all seasons of the year there are some who 
come to the office who seem almost at the point of dissolution, as 
in fact some of them are, 
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Q. You would have it as a sort of waiting station ? 

A. Have it not exactly as a sort of overflow, but for that class 
of people. It doesn’t cost any more. 

Q. You wouldn’t be in favor of its being used the way it is 
now, overcrowding it with men and women? 

A. You speak about it as it is now? I don’t know how over- 
crowded it is now. 

(. Of course when I say ‘‘ now,” I don’t mean that I know the 
exact number, but I was there last winter and saw the place pretty 
well crowded, saw fifty or seventy-five men probably in the room 
where they slept at night, using it for a smoking-room by day? i 

A. An institution always looks more crowded in winter than in 
summer. 

@. You wouldn’t favor retaining it in that condition ? 

A. Oh, no, but in reasonable condition for that class of people 
I speak of. 

(. Now, take the general policy of the Board while you were a 
member of it. Was it a commendable policy? 

A. Well, that is rather too broad a question for me to answer. 
Many things were very commendable. I think. 

Q. What steps did your Board take during your two years of 
service to prevent the increase of pauperism ? 

A. I don’t think we took any steps whatever. 

(). Never considered the question at all? 

A. No, not what I would call proper consideration; loose talk 
once in a while ; not proper consideration of the pauper question. 

Q. Did your Board ever take steps to introduce methods or 
measures to reform criminals, people in the different institutions ? 

A. Not such methods as are in vogue in many similar institu- 
tions. 

@. Well, what methods did you take? What methods were 
discussed and measures adopted by vour Board as a Board ‘to re- 
duce the number of prisoners, to take steps to reduce them ? 

A. Reduce the number committed ? 

@. You know what I mean, to reform them, send them out into 
society better men, better women, and boys? 

A. I can’t say that there was much done in what might be 

called the reforming direction. 

Q. Practically nothing? 

A. As compared with. what there is at the reformatory at Con- 
cord, the Elmira Reformatory, or similar ones in the country. 

@. Well, if you did anything, state it, and we will judge for 
ourselves. Now, what steps or measures did your Board discuss 
or introduce into any of the institutions to reform the prisoners 
there? 

A. ‘Those were questions that it was impossible really to take 
hold of and discuss in that Board. 

Q. Were they beyond the comprehension of the Board? 

A. I wouldn’t say that, beyond the comprehension of the Board, 
but the Board wasn’t so constituted that they seemed to think that 
that was an important part of their work. 

Q. Well, they didn’t think that was important enough to con- 
sider — is that it? 
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A. Didn’t give it full, mature consideration, as I thought. 

(. And practically nothing was done in that line during your 
two years there? 

A. Not much of anything. 

Q. Did you ever try to bring the matter up? 

A. Only by statements of what methods were in vogue in other 
institutions, particularly the Concord Reformatory, the reformatory 
at Elmira, and two reformatories that I visited in Baltimore. I 
made very copious notes in regard to what was being done in those 
institutions, and when IT came back I wanted to present the matter 
to the Board, as I thought it a matter worthy of their consideration, 
but I found that my audience didn’t seem to be patient listeners 
or interested much in those things. 

(). Well, the general policy of the Board was to feed and clothe 
as cheaply as possible without regard to their condition or their 
reform, the inmates — to feed and clothe and house them as cheaply 
as possible’ Was that the policy of the Board during your two 
years there? 

A. I wouldn’t put it as strongly as that, Mr. Alderman. I 
wouldn’t say it was to feed and clothe and house inmates as 
cheaply as possible. 

@. Well, just give us in your own way, in your own language, 
what was the policy of the Board in that direction ? 

A. J think there was too close economy in some directions. So 
far as the feeding of the prisoners was concerned, feeding the in- 
mates was concerned, that, as a general thing, was well done — 
sufficiency of meat. sufficiency of bread, sufficiency of general 
staples. I think the weak points were particularly in the care of 
the sick, the proper nursing of the sick, the furnishing of proper 
hospital diet, and such modern methods as we will find almost any- 
where else. 


Re—cross EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Curris.) I would like to refresh your memory on 
that case of Page, Mr. Prescott. Wasn’t this the fact in regard 
to Mr. Page, that on February 10, 1891. a communication was re- 
ceived from Mr. Gerrish, complaining of the engineer at Deer 
Island. The communication was referred to Messrs. Prescott and 
Laforme, and isn’t it a fact that on February 11, 1891, the Com- 
mittee reported finding Mr. Page guilty of disobedience and abus- 
ive language. and recoinmended a reprimand and reinstatement on 
the withdrawal. of the abusive language? Isn’t that the exact 
fact? 

A. I think so, now that vou refresh my memory. ‘That covers 
the case, I think. I couldn’t think, as it was several years ago. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney). As I understand it, Mr. Prescott, the 
general method of doing business there was this, that if a charge 
was presented, or anything was to be considered, it was referred to 
a sub-committee consisting of yourself and Mr. Laforme ? 

A. I think in all cases. 

Q. See if this is the way you want us to understand it: After 
that committee would be appointed some influence would be exerted 
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upon Mr. Laforme, and no matter what his opinion previously had 
been he would invariably change it: Is that the way it was? 

A. It was impossible to have any legislation in that Board that 
the chairman didmt approve. That is what 1 mean to say. | don’t 
remember a case where any other action was taken. 


Miss Herren H. ALLEN. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Please give your full name? 

A. Helen H. Allen. 

(Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Are you married or single? 

A. Single. 

(. Were you employed at Deer Island at any time? 

AS OY685, 811 

Q. When? 

A. J went there, I think, in 1885 — September 14, 1885, I think 
it was — and I left there December 16, 1892. 

(J). So that you were there nearly seven years? 

A. Well, I wus really there over seven years — seven years and 
three months. 

(. About seven years. What were your duties? 

A. I was matron of the institution kitchen. 

(. And did you have charge of the officers’ cooking ? 

A vee sii 

(). Now, will you in your own wy tell the committee about the 
quality of the food furnished there? 

A. Yes, sir— beginning with the time I first went there or 
during the time of the present Commission? 

Q. Well, you might begin, for instance, with 1889 — that is 
going back far cnough. Now. take the meats — what was the 
quality ? 

A. Generally speaking, the meat was very poor. 

Q. In what respect? 

A. Well, it was tough, old, tainted at times. 

2. Take the mutton that you had there, what de you say? 

A. Well. it was generally old and on one occasion in cutting a 
shoulder of nutton I found a large abscess, J should call it, some- 
thing of that description, a large mass of pus, and in many cases 
the meat was bruised. 

@. Now, what did you have to do in order to get it into proper 
condition for cooking and eating ? 

A. Well, in regard to mutton, if you were going to make a 
mutton stew you would have to have it parboiled in vinegar water 
in order to have it sweet. 

(J. That is, you used the vinegar to remove the taint ? 

eck OS 

@. And how in reference to the turkeys? 

A. Well, turkeys were gencrally poor. 

(: Were what? 

A. Turkeys were generally poor — sometimes mouldy, some- 
times tainted. and I had to treat them in the same manner with the 
Vinegar water on some occasions before I could dress them for 
the oven, 
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(. Were you obliged at times to use soda in cleaning the 
turkeys? 

A. Oh, yes. I almost always had to use soda to cleanse them. 

Q. Well, why? 

A. Well, they were slimy and old and not a very good odor. 

(. In other words, were they fit to eat? 

A. No,-at times they were not fit to cat. I saw a turkey there 
once that was a disgrace to any institution or to any city — 
tainted. It was blue, more than tainted, decomposed. I don’t 
know whether it was sent back or not. I told the superintendent 
it should be sent back, and it was sent to the store to be sent to 
the city. I don’t know whether it ever came to the city or not. 

(). In regard to the fish, what do you say. 

A. The fish was very often tuinted — «always old and soft. 

Q. Do you remember any instances where the fish would fall 
to pieces? 

A. Yes; many of them thrown into the swill that weren’t fit to 
cook. 

(). From what cause ? 

Ae herold: 

QQ. That is, they were so rotten that they went to picces? 

Pawan Goh 

Q. Was that a matter of common occurrence down there? 

A. QOhb..yes. 

Q. And in regard to the odor fror the fish? 

. It was disgusting. When they were cooking the odor was 
very bad. When they were cooking in the oven it was terribly 
disagreeable to open the oven door. 

Q. Did anybody complain of its causing a sickening sensation ? 

A. Yes, the inmates, the women used to say it was sickening 
to attend the fish. 

(. And how was it with the salt fish ? 

A. Well, the salt fish was sometimes fair and at other times it 
had a red mould — it was red, had a red mould, I should eall it. 
I don’t know whether it is mould, but it wasn’t good. It was 
strong and tainted. 

(). And in regard to the butter ? 

A. Well, the butter at times was what I should call very, 
very, bad, and it was never good. I never ate any of it. 

Q. Generally speaking, was it eatable? 

A. Well, no, I wouldn’t call it eatable, because I never ate it. 
It was not fit to eat. It did for cooking, some of it. 

Q. Did the officers use it? 

A. Well, they hid to use it or go without, unless they furnished 
their own, which they did sometimes 

(). Did they make any complaint? 

A. Oh, yes, they were always complaining. 

(). And in regard to the eggs? 

A. The eggs were very bad, generally, and at times they were 
— well, I used to average half a dozen, I should say, rotten eggs 
a diy, and IT have had as many as twenty eggs at once that were 
so bad that I couldn’t put them in the swill or the fire, and I 
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sent them out to be thrown into the sea by one of the messenger 
boys. 

(. Why didn’t you throw them into the swill? 

A. Why, they would stifle the whole community if they were 
thrown into the swill. 

(). So they were thrown into the sea? 

A eae Sir 

(J. Now, was that a matter of common occurrence ? 

A. Yessir; it was a matter of common occurrence to huve a 
great many bad eggs — not always so bad as that, but that they 
might be put into the swill. 

(. Did you call the attention of the superintendent to this 
matter ? 

A. Oh yes, many times. 

(). Any improvement? 

A. No, I didn’t see any. Of course, at times they were worse 
than others. Part of the time the eggs were so musty, all of 
them, that anything in which they were put was destroyed, the 
taste of it. 

(. What about the dried apples? 

A. Well, they were always old and a good deal of the time, 
very often, they were wormy. ‘They were always old, they were 
never fresh, new apples, as they ought to be 

(). In regard to the potatoes, both the sweet ones and the other 
kind ? 

A. Well, the potatoes were generally poor. The sweet ones, 
the officers’ sweet potatoes, were occasionally fair, butit was very, 
very seldom, and part of the time they were very, very poor, and 
inmates’ potatoes weren't fit for anything. Nweet potatoes — I 
believe there were one hundred barrels, I don’t know how many, 
came down there one time and I don’t believe there was a good 
potato in the whole lot. 

Q. How about the rice and macaroni? 

A. Well, the rice was broken so you wouldn’t know it was rice 
and was dirty. It would take about the whole forenoon to pick it 
over for dinner. 

(. Was it fit for use? 

A. No, I didn’t call it fit for use. And in regard to the maca- 
roni, I don’t know what was the matter with it. I suppose it was 
old, but it was wood color. 

(Q. Coffee ? 

A. The coffee was a compound of some description, wasn’t 
much coffee in it. Of course it was drinkable, and anybody who 
got used to it could drink it with plenty of milk in it. 

(). Was it straight coffee ? 

A. Oh, no. I never saw any straight coffee there. 

(J. Never? 

A. No. 

(). Was the fish ever fresh? 

A. No, I don’t think it was. Occasionally the codfish would 
be fair so that you wouldn’t really complain of it, but as a general 
thing the fish was old, soft, and was often tainted, badly tainted, 
too. Halibut was always tainted. 
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Q. Did any of the officers complain to you that the stuff wasn’t 
fit®for hogs? 

Ao Yes, lots o1-anem. 

(. And how was the tea? 

A. Well, the tea was of poor quality, but still you could drink 
it. IT wouldn’t find as much fault with that as with many things. 
At times it was bad. Of course, the inmates’ tea was very poor. 

Q. Sugar? 

A. And the inmates’ sugar was very poor. Of course, the offi- 
cers had granulated sugar. 

Q. How about the butter? 

A. Officers’ butter? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. Officers’ butter was very bad. 

Q. How about the inmates’ butter? 

A. Well, that was very bad, but I think [ have seen officers’ 
butter there fully as bad as the inmates’ butter. 

(). Well, now, [asked you to cover only from 1889. You were 
there some years before that? 

Avy oy ess S11, 

Q. How did the food ag May, 1889, compare with the food 
which you had there before 

A. Oh, there was a Sh deal of difference. 

Mr. Procror. — Just a moment. 

Mr. Rirey. --I wanted to see whether the institutions were 
orowing better or growing worse. That is a fair comparison. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I don’t understand that that comes 
within the scope of the inquiry. 

The CuarrMan. — What was your question, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rirzy.— Whether the food which she received after May, 
1889, was better or worse than the food she had been in the habit 
of receiving before. 

The Witness. —— Oh, it. was = 

Mr. Proctor. a moment. 

The CHatrman. -— That is a perfectly proper question. 

Mr. Procror. —It seems to me. Mr. Chairman, if you will 
give me a moment, that it hardly comes within the scope of your 
order. The witness has described the food which she says she 
saw. and if her description of it is to be believed it is sufliciently 
graphic so that the committee will have no difficulty in dealing 
with it. Now. all through this investigation so far the inquiry has 
been limited to the time since this Commission went into effect, 
and rightly so, because no end of issues are raised which are 
collateral to the real one. The question now is, Have the institu- 
tions of Boston been properly managed since 1889, when the 
Commission took them. It is apparent that all sorts of collateral 
issues will be raised when you begin to compare their condition 
since that time with their condition before. It seems to me itis 
beyond the scope of your inquiry, and that it would lead into an 
endless discussion and into endless testimony. 

The CyarrmMan. — The guestion asked is to ascertain whether 
the food was better in 1889 than it was in 1884, and it seems to 
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the Chair a perfectly proper question to ask, assuming that the 
witness was in the institution in 1884. 


Mr. Rrmey. — She went there in 1885. 

The CHatrMan. —1885? JI was not here when she testified to 
that. 

Mr. Ritey. — But it is a fair comparison. 


(. Now, will you answer whether the food was worse after 
May, 1589, than it was before ? 

A. Oh, yes, it was worse. 

(Q. Asa general thing? 

A. The food before that was fairly good. We always had 
good butter, unless occasionally we might get some that was poor, 
and it was sent back. 

Q. That is, from the time you went there until May, 1889, the 
food supplied you was fairly good? 

A. Why, yes. 

(. And after that it was about as bad as it could possibly be? 

Mr. Procror. — Just a minute. 

Q. (By Mr. Rinzy.) Is that it? 

A. Yes, 2 good deal of the time. ‘There were times when it 
was fair, but as a general thing it was poor, and sometimes very 
poor. 

Q. How was it with corn meal and graham meal? 

A. Corned beef? 

(. Corn meal —corn and graham meal? 

A. Oh, the corn meal sometimes was all right and at other 
times it was very musty. I have seen lumps of mouldy meal as 
large as my fist, good-sized, and sometimes not so large. It 
would be more or less mouldy, and the graham meal 1 found 
lumps in. It was old, I suppose — I found ‘Jumps in it 

(. Was the cheese eatable? 

A. Well, I didn’t think the cheese was very good. I had to 
cut away a good deal of it to have it fit for the table. It was 
strong. 

_@. And the sausages supplied — were they fit flor use? 

A. Well, the sausuges, in themselves were good, because they 
were made on the island, but the casings they were put in were so 
old that they really weren’t of any service. The moment they 
were put in to fry they all went to pieces. I spoke to the butcher 
about it, and he said they were so old, so tainted at times, that he 
zould scarcely get them fit to put the sausages into. 

(). How was the lard? 

A. Well, the lard — I don’t callit good lard. [t could be used, 
but it was very strong, dark-colored lard. 

(. In regard to the bread, do you know whether there was an 
insufficiency of bread at times because some of it was supplied or 
sold to the contractors ? 

A. Well, I think there usually was enough bread. I know 
there was bread sold,and there may once or twice have been a 
shortage, but as a general thing there was plenty of bread — you 
mean inmates’ bread, of course? 


Q. Yes. 
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A. Asa gencral thing there was enough bread. 

Q. Was the bread sold to the contractors ? 

A. Well, I used to see men come and get bread. I thought it 
was the people who worked for the contractors, the Italians. 

Q. Do you know who kept the account? 

A. The clerk, [ suppose. 

= Do you know who received the money? 

I don’t know. I suppose that was the clerk. 

a Who was he? 

A. It was Mr. Ryerson at that time. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the selling of coal to contrac- 
tors? 

A. Oh, ves, they sold coal to the contractors, for I know at 
one time I had to use soft coal in the kitchen range, and it was a 
very poor article for cooking, and I mide a good denl of fuss about 
it with the engineer, and he said, well, coal had been sold’ to the 
contractors, and we would have to get along until we got some. 

Q. That is, you ran short of coul in the kitchen at a time when 
they were supplying coal to the contractors ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the reason, and had to use soft coal until 
they could get some more coal. I don’t know how loug—a couple 
of weeks, I guess, or more. 

Q. And at that time had you been in the habit of seeing teams 
driving into the yard, loading up with coal and driving away ? 

A. I have seen when I have been in the yard, men driving in 
and taking coal and driving away, when it wasn’t weighed. I 
didn’t know at the time that there was anything wrong about it, 
but it wasn’t weighed, because I didn’t see it weighed. The man 
took the coal and rode off with it, and it was dark. 

Q There was a place in the yard for weighing coal, was there 
not? 

A. Yes, sir; scales out in front of what was called the Receiving- 
house. 

(. Yousaw the teams filled and then the coal driven off without 
being weighed ? 

A. Yes, sir; the man drove out of the yard, drove the cart 
away. 

Q. Without having the coal weighed ? 

A. Yes, sir. I didn’t see anybody but the man with the cart. 

(. Do you know anything about the neglect of the sick inmates 
on the part of the physician ? 
~ A. No, I don’t think I do, because I wasn’t in a position to 
know anything particularly about that. 

(. Do you remember an instance where a woman went to the 
doctor, and after examining her or after seeing her he said 
nothing ailed her, and on her return she fell in the yard and then 
died within an hour? 

A. I remember a woman that came in from the yard sick and 
was taken to the hospital, and it was said that she died very soon, 
but I couldn’t say whether that was the case. I remember the 
case of one woman, but I have forgotten the name. I think the 
woman worked in the kitchen, but not for me 
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(. Now, you say the officers were in the habit of making con- 
stant complaints in regard to the quality of food supplied them, 
and you also say that you made many complaints to the superin- 
tendent \ ) 

A. Oh, yes, I reported very often to the superintendent and 
the deputy, but there was nothing done. 

. Do you remember instances where tire food supplied to the 
boys ran short? 

A. Well, the meat used to rua short very frequently, and when 
the meat was short after the tables would be set they would have 
to go over and take so much out of each ration pan and so much 
out of the boys’ meat, and frequently they would send down from 
the Reformation to know if I had some meat, would want twenty- 
five rations perhaps, perhaps twelve rations and up to twenty-five 
or thirty rations. Of course, I had to send word that I hadn’t any 
meat. 

(. Did you see any instances of intoxication down there on the 
part of the officers? 

A. Well, I know there was intoxication, but I wasn’t in a posi- 
tion to see it. The way I knew most about it was from sending 
out their food when they would return from the city often and 
would be sick for a day or two. Of course, I had to send out 
their food? 

Q. That is, upon their return? 

A. Upon their return from the city. 

(). They were generally sick, and so the food had to be sent to 
their rooms — is that it? 

A. Yes, some of them, and in that way I knew about it. 

Q. Well, was that a matter of common occurrence? 

A. Oh, yes, with some of the officers it was. 

(J. Seemed to be something about the city air that made them 
sick ? 

A. I think so; yes. 

(). Now, in regard to profanity and abusive language, have 
you heard any such? 

A. No, I can’t say I ever heard any profanity. 

@. Any what? 

A. I can’t say that I ever heard any profé 
did you mean? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, I can’t say that I ever heard any profanity or abusive 
language — can’t say that. 

Q. In regard to drunkenness on the part of the inmates, what 
do you know ? 

A. Well, simply what I heard —that they used to get guoy at 
the sewer. I didn’t know of it myself. 

Q. You don’t know that yourself ? 

A. No, I couldn’t swear to that. I heard of it. 
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Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) I didn’t quite hear what position you 
occupied, Miss Allen? 

A. Matron of the institution kitchen. I had charge of the 
officers’ cooking and sometimes of the prisoners’ cooking. 

A. As arule you had nothing to do with the prisoners’ cook- 
ing? 

A. Oh, yes; always had more or less to do with it. I had to 
order certain things, and it was always there right under my eye, 
of course. 

(. The same kitchen, was it? 

A. Oh, yes; right in the same place, and there were certain 
times of the day that I had to attend to it always. 

(. Well, when you say you were matron of the institution 
kitchen for the officers? 

A. No; I was matron of the institution kitehen. but I had 
charge of the officers’ cooking, and sometimes of the inmates’ 
cooking. But I had an assistant; there was an assistant there, 
sometimes. Sle wasn’t always there; sometimes she was away. 

(). When she was there you had nothing to do with the in- 
mates’ cooking ? 

A. No, nothing more than that I had to order certain things, 
and at times [ had to relieve her. I always knew about it. 

(). Well, as a rule you had to do with the cooking of the offi- 
cers’ food? 

A. Yes, that was my business. 

‘t Did you cook that yourself ? 

. No, the women cooked it. I overlooked the women. 
a, Well, what you say is, that everything was bad from 1889? 
Well, I say generally poor and sometimes very bad, and 
tee is the fact. 

(. What time was it that you left? 

A. I left December 16, 1892. 

(). How did you happen to leave? 

A. I was discharged. 

Q. By whom? 

A. Mr. Gerrish. 

(Q. You were discharged by Mr. Gerrish — for what? 

A. For the good of the service, he said. 

(. Well, had you been reprimanded previous to that time? 

A. No, nothing particular. 

(). You had for things in general? 

A. Once in a while, of course, we got a reprimand. I wasn’t 
reprimanded very often. 

(. From whom ? 

A. The superintendent or deputy, whoever it happened to be. 
I wasn’t reprimanded very often, but I was spoken to in a very 
disagreeable and ugly manner by the superintendent when there 
was no necessity for it. 

(). That is, of course, your judgment? 

A. Well. I was right, too. 
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Then you were reprimanded frequently ? 

. Occasionally. 

By the superintendent? 

Yes, occasionally. 

Were you ever reprimanded by the deputy. 

Yes, fully as often by the deputy as the superintendent. 
Yes — then it was not infrequent for you to be reprimanded 
by either one or the other? 

Why, certainly. We were all reprimanded occasionally. 
Well, you were? 

Yes, sir. 

And that led to your discharge ? 

\. Oh, no, didn’t have much to do with that. 

(). You say you were discharged for the good of the service ? 

A. Yes, I was discharged. I asked Mr. Gerrish what the 
charges against me were and he said, ‘* You are discharged for the 
good of the service.” He said also, ‘‘ You have been seen in ex- 
Gardener Marshall’s house and have been corresponding with ex- 
Printer Morrill.” 

(). And that was the charge? 

A. Certainly. 

(). Whether the charges be made against you were true? 

A. Why, yes, they were true, but what of that? Do you call 
those charges? Do you call those serious charges? 

Q. That is what you call them? 

A. Well, that had nothing to do with the treatment I got. I 
wasn’t reprimanded for that. 

- Q. Not when you were discharged for the good of the service 
upon charges made against you, but you were frequently repri- 
manded, on your own statement? 

A. I didn’t say frequently, but occasionally. Of course, ofticers 
at an institution are all reprimanded occasionally, I never saw one 
that wasn’t. 

Q. Well, now, you say the meat, the beef, was always bad? 

A. I said generally poor and often very bad. 

Q. That is, that that was furnished to the officers? 

A. Yes, tough. 

(). Iam not talking about the meat furnished to the inmates at 
all. 

A. Well, I am talking about officers’ meat. The officers meat 
was worse than inmates’ meat, and that was bad enough. 

Q. Oh, it was — I am glad to hear that distinction? 

A. Frequently had to go to the inmates’ meat and cut steak off 
for the officers — cut some of the inmates soup meat to make out 
a breakfast for the officers. 

Q. Well, then, the rule was that the officers’ food was worse 
than the inmates? 

A. Well, yes, I think the meat was. 

@. Well, do you say the officers’ food in general was worse 
than the inmates ? 

A. Yes, I think it was. 

Mr. Procror. — I think that is all. 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritzy.) One thing I overlooked. Early in 1892, 
when Mr. Pilsbury was appointed Commissioner, do you remember 
his making a visit to the island and your taking him into the 
kitchen and talking with him and telling him all these things? 

A. Telling him about all these things? 

@. Yes; the sort of things furnished, the meat, the food fur- 
nished, ete. ? 

A. Well, the occasion of my telling Mr. Pilsbury this was after 
I was discharged. 

(J. Oh, after you were discharged? I supposed it was before. 

A. And I would like to state to this Committee that fruit we 
didn’t have very often, and when we did it was generally poor and 
very often very, very poor, and not enough of it. 


Recross EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, you lived on it — you lived on 
this food? 

A. Oh, I can live on very little. 

Q. You don’t look it. 

A. And keep good and stout, too. It doesn’t take much to 
keep me. ‘Then I had the adventage —,if there was anything 
good there I could get it and the others couldn’t. (Laughter. ) 

(. There was something good, then; occasionally ? 

A. Not very much. Had good bread, because I superintended 
the making of it. The flour was fairly good. 


Frank M. Brown. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Your full name? 

A. Frank M. Brown. 

(). Where do you live? 

A. Newton temporarily — Boston is my residence. 

Q. And how long have you lived here? 

A. Practically all my life. I have only been away tem- 
porarily. 


What is your business ? 

Just now draughtsman. 

And in whose office? 

My own. 

Where is it? 

Newton. 

Were you an Officer in the institutions at any time? 
I was there from March 17, 1892, to November 30, 1892. 
(By the CuatrmMAn.) Where, please? 

At Deer Island. 

(By Mr. Riley.) March to November? 

About eight months. 

Were you at any time in the army? 

No, only in the volunteer militia, State. militia. 
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Q. So that you know something about military discipline, ete. ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. What position did you fill at Deer Island? 

A. When I first went there I was night watchman, and when I 
was promoted to day officer I was relief officer, and that put me 
into about every place there was on the island. But they were 
only temporary positions. When the regular man was away, I 
was substitute. 

(). What position did you have there at the time you left? 

A. Well, I was temporarily acting in the chair shop, but it 
really didn’t commence until the first of December, and I left the 
day before, but I had charge of it, to organize it. I was given 
charge of it. I was yard officer really when I left. 

(. Did you resign voluntarily or were you discharged ? 

A. I resigned voluntarily, because I got a better place, better 
money. 

(. Then you didn’t resign at anybody else’s suggestion ? 

A. No, sir. In fact, Mr. Gerrish was very much disappointed 
that I went. 

Q. So that your relations with Mr. Gerrish were of the 
pleasantest ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, do you remember the instance of the ball game in 
March, 1892? ; 

A. Well, that happened the afternoon that I arrived, and I only 
know by hearsay that there was one, and I saw the officers that 
were injured. 

(. Did you see Officer Sanborn? 

A. And Folger —saw both of them. Folger had his head cut 
and Sanborn had black eyes. 

Q. And all you know about the ball game was what was told 
you? 

A. That was all. 

(). Now, you were new to the institution when sent down there 
— did you get any instructions as to your duties? 

A. Very little. 

@. Very little — what were they? 

A. Well, the first night I was there I was sent to the prison, 
and the officer was sent in with me and told me how to wind a 
clock, and he was promoted to day officer. I went in alone, and 
I didn’t know what to do, and consequently didn’t do anything. 

(). How many prisoners were you with that night? 

A. Well, in round numbers, 400 to 4500. 

(). Between four hundred and five hundred—-and did you re- 
main with them all night? 

A. No, you were in there an hour and then you were an hour 
outside on the clocks that went around the various buildings out- 
side. The officer took me around there and didn’t show me every- 
thing. 

Q. Well, while in with the prisoners did one of them have 
delirium tremens ? 


wet Yes. 
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(). What happened? 

A. Nothing, except I was scared. I was locked in the institu- 
tion, with no help. 

Q. Did you have any means of communicating with other 
officers ? 

A. By pounding on the door, taking chances of somebody hear- 
ing it. 

(). Anybody answer the pounding? 

A. No, because the other prisoners helped me quiet the man. 

(). So that was your experience the first night there? 

A. Yes, sir; had to go to prisoners to find out what to do. 

@. And what was done the next day? 

A. Nothing. 

. Asked the superintendent what your duties were? 
A. No; I asked the captain of the night watch. He said I 
would find out. 

Q. How? 

A. I don’t know. There was a difference of opinion as to how 
some of the duties were to be done. 

Q. Now, keeping your eyes and ears open and using your 
senses, what condition of affairs did you find in regard to the dis- 
cipline in the institutions ? 

A. Very poor ——there was practically no discipline. From my 
own experience [ never knew whether I was doing a thing right or 
wrong until after it was done, and then if it was done wrong I 
heard of it. 

Q. From whom? 

A. Well, whatever officer whose toes I stepped on. When I 
had charge of the sewing-room there was a disturbance there and I 
sent a man down — didn’t go with him — and I was called down, 
so to speak, because I sent him alone, because I should have sent 
down an officer or somebody with him. I had seventy or eighty 
men to look after and couldn’t look after one man. 

Q. So that when you found yourself right it was more by ac- 
cident than otherwise ? 

A. Yes; I wasn’t familiar with those things — didn’t know just 
what it meant. | 

(. During the time you were there did you have any knowledge 
escapes ? | 

A. Yes, there were some ten or a dozen. 

@. During those eight months? 

A. Yes. Six of those came back of their own accord. And 
there was another farce, as far as discipline went — the day officers 
were called out, but there was no instruction given and no super- 
intendence given to where the officers should go or who should go 
or how they should go. Each officer went and did as little or 
much as he could do. I never knew a prisoner to be found in a 
a night search while I was there. 

(. Wasn’t there any head down at the island? 

A. Well, if there was it didn’t show itself. I only saw Mr. 
Gerrish one night, as far as the escape of prisoners was concerned, 


and that night three of them came in themselves — weren’t found 
at all. : 
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Q. Didn’t they have a system of signalling — blowing a horn 
across the gut? 

A. An officer came down and blew the horn there once to bring 
the boatman from Deer Island. I heard it, but not knowing what 
it was I didn’t wake the boatman up. That was the night that 
some prisoners escaped, and they knew more than I did, and came 
in. I was out on patrol that night. 

(). About sick prisoners — do you remember an instance when 
an old woman was taken to the hospital in cold weather with 
insuflicient clothing ? 

A. Yes, sir. I have myself — that is part of the officers’ duty, 
taken female prisoners over in March or April when it was very 
disagreeable, cold, windy, and they came out of warm beds and 
comparatively warm dormitories and were chilled when we got 
over there. I was cold and I was dressed up warm. I was 
dressed for the weather, and they were not. They had ordinary 
prison clothing on, and there was only one instance where they had 
a blanket. 

Q. So they were insufficiently clad for that season? 

a Y edi 'siry 

(J. Do you remember the case of an old man who was too sick 
to dress? 

A. Yes, sir; I didn’t know what to do with him. That was 
the morning. ‘The prison was opened and I called an officer older 
than I and told him about the case, and he kicked him, made him 
get up and dress, and one of the bench boys took him over to the 
house. He died a few days afterwards. 

(. Now, was the old man fit to be removed in that way? 

A. Not in that way; no, sir. He should have been carried on 
a stretcher. , 

Q. What is your judgment — that his treatment at that time 
had anything to do with his sudden death ? 

A. Well, as far as I am a judge, yes. He told me he was very 
sick and wanted a doctor, but I was new to the place and had to 
20 to the older officer. 

(. Did you tell the officer to use the stretcher? 

A. No, I only told him the case, that there was a very sick 
man there. 

(). Is there a stretcher there? 

A. Yes, I have seen it used, but not at that time. 

Q. Why not? 

A. I don’t know. I didn’t stay around. My duties called me 
elsewhere. 

Q. Now, what was the quality of the food that you received 
and the quality of the food served to the inmates? 

A. The officers’ food at times wasn’t good. I have had meat 
come to me that I passed to one side, didn’t touch it, and the fish 
I never found good ; and at the time of the riot, or one of the riots, 
there was a fish dinner that day, and the deputy himself told me 
— I spoke to him about it and he said he inspected the fish him- 
self and it was old, but it wasn’t rotten, as they claimed it to be 
—that is, as the prisoners claimed it to be. 
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Q. Did the condition of the fish cause an outbreak at that time? 

A. The stone-shed refused to go to work, because they hadn’t 
anything to eat. 

(Q. And was there an outbreak ? 

A. Well, nothing serious. ‘They tried to get one up, but they 
went to work after awhile, some little time after. 

Q. How about the officer struck with the shears? 

A. Well, that was another day —that was in the sewing-room. 
I was then relief officer and was only there half an hour. The 
row commenced before I went up. 

Q. About what? 

A. A pair of trousers. The officer claimed that the prisoner 
had stolen a pair of prison trousers, and I went up and relieved 
him half an hour. That was the custom. Everything was quiet 
while I was there — nothing was said. When my half-hour was 
up he came back and { hadn’t got to the guard-house — I was yard 
officer at that time — and he came limping along, and found after- 
wards that a pair of shears had been thrown at him and stuck in 
his leg. That is his story — I didn’t see the leg. 

Q. Anybody punished for that? 

A. Not to my knowledge. One other officer got in a fight with 
one of the sewing-room prisoners. As far as I know there was no 
punishment. 

Q. Will you describe the riot of the stone-shed of November, 
1892? 

A. Well, all I know is what I saw, but.it was badly managed, 
in this way: The officers were not notified to come until it was too 
late — that is, having reference to the farm officers. ‘The officers 
close by, of course, were right there, and the stone-shed were 
marched up and they were to be put into the prison, but there was 
no head or tail to the thing. Officers were not designated where 
to stand, and each officer stood where he saw fit, where he saw 
convenient. Two of the officers got on the other side, out of the 
way of the danger, so they would be in no trouble at all, and when 
the stone-shed marched into the yard they merely broke. ‘There 
was no senior officer there to tell them to march into the prison, 
or what to do, and they naturally broke up and they yelled for the 
sewing-room to come out. It was quite a serious time. Two 
prisoners, to my knowledge, raised buckets to strike. 

Q. What was done with them? 

A. Nothing. That was about the way of it. There were 
several strikes in the sewing-room — nothing was done, and in the 
stone-shed nothing was done. Mr. Gerrish’s attention was called 
to the two of them especially that raised buckets to strike officers, 
and he said that as long as no one was hurt he wasn’t going to do 
anything. 

Q. Where was the superintendent during that strike? 

A. In the back part of the yard. 

(J. Was he where the strike was going on? 

A. Oh, the stone-shed? He knew of it and ordered them 
marched up, put into the prison, but he kept out of the way so far 
as danger was concerned. 
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(). What was the trouble ? 

A. Refused to dig a trench— they weren’t down there to dig 
trenches. 

(. I mean what was the trouble with the superintendent? 

A. Oh, well, he ought to have been there at the gate and told 
them to march into the prison. 

(. Was there a gang of old and crippled prisoners about there ? 

A. Yes, sir. That was the yard gang. 

(). Well, was anybody behind that gang? 

A. No, I drove them all into the sheds. I cleared the yard of 
them. 

Q. Do you know anything about drunken officers, officers under 
the influence of liquor? 

A. Well, only by hearsay. I had several duties to do when I 
was outside of the yard, and when | came in one of the prisoners 
mentioned the fact that it was all right for them to be down there 
under sentence for drunkenness, but it was all wrong for officers 
to go up to the city, get drunk, come down there and go through 
the yard. One of the officers came to me at about that same time 
and said a drunken officer had grossly insulted his wife, who was 
one of the matrons down there. That was Officer Marsh. 

Q. Said a prisoner had grossly insulted his wife? 

A. No, a drunken officer. 

(. What was the officer’s name who complained ? 

Marsh was the officer who made the complaint. 

(). And was-his wife a matron down there? 

A. At that time. 

And the complaint was an officer who was drunk had insulted 
his wife? 

A. Yes, sir; and he didn’t dare to go to Mr. Gerrish about it, 
afraid they would roast him, the other oflicers. He wasn’t a 
favorite among the other officers. 

(. What do you know about convict labor? 

A. All I know is that they took my yard gang to clean bricks 
and left me short handed on building the new prison. 

(. How much a day were the men allowed? 

A. I only know by hearsay ; I don’t know. 

Q. Don’t? 

A. I know they came to me and begged me to get them out so 
they could earn a dollar or two, so they would have something 
when they got out. 

(). Were they allowed to mix with the other men down there, 
the contractors’ laboring men? 

Ae A788,. Sit, 

Q. Is there anything else you desire to state, any other state- 
ment you desire to make in reference to this matter, Mr. Brown? 

A. Of course there is in regard to salary. 

Q. What? 

A.. Salary—wages. When I was promoted to yard officer, after 
the first pay day, after holding that position, I didn’t receive as 
much as I understood my predecessor to receive. 

Q. You did not? 
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A. I did not, and I spoke to the deputy about it and he said I 
was getting all a yard officer ought to get or all my predecessor 
got, and I told him I thought he was mistaken. Since I left there 
I have seen my predecessor, and he got $35 — also my successor, 
and he got $40. Then just before I left I was to take charge of 
the chair shop, the first of December, and I was to get $40, but I 
was to give $5 of it to Officer Rauch. But I didn’t stay — I didn’t 
hold that position. 

(. Who said you were to give $5 of your wages each month to 
Officer Rauch ? 

A. Mr. Gerrish. 

(). What reason was given for that? 

A. Well, Officer Rauch had been there much longer than I and 
he wanted the place. For some reason Mr. Gerrish gave it to me, 
but to make it pleasant for Rauch he was to have $5 a month. 


Cross—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You left, I believe in December, 1892? 

A. November — November 30, 1892. 

Q. What did you go to doing then? 

A. Went on the Schoolship ‘‘ Enterprise.” 

(). And you are there now? 

B. No, sir; the work was too hard. I tried to fill two places 
and was unable to do it. Took two clerkships, one private clerk 
of the captain, and the other was the ship’s writer, and I was unable 
to do it and gave it up. 

(). How long did you remain there? 

A. Until they sailed. 

(. I don’t know when that was? 

A. It was in May —no, it was in the snmmer of 1893. I 
don’t know — I was there about six or eight months. 

(. What did you say you were doing now? 

A. Draughtsman, mechanical. 

(). In business for yourself at Newton? 

AS LOR CSITS 

Q. You were there in March, 1892? 

A. Yes, sir; March 17 —I was there two or three days before 
I saw Mr. Gerrish, and I commenced work the 17th. 

(). I saw you take some paper out — what is that paper? 

A. Well, you can look at it, if you can read my writing. 

Q. I don’t care look at it. Tell me what it is? 

A. Simply a memorandum here in regard to instructions about 
smoking. 

(. I saw you taking the paper out and I wanted to know what 
it was for? 

Oh, it is simply a memorandum. 

Made when? 

This afternoon. 

By you? 

. Yes, sir. I hadn't seen Mr. Riley and I was to give it to 
him. I don’t know where he got his ideas — I haven’t seen him. 


POPo> 
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(. He has plenty of them always. 

A. So I see. 

Q. You haven’t been here before this afternoon ? 

A. Oh, yes, I have been here off and on—not regularly. 
was here when Dr. Parker of Long Island was on the stand. I 
haven’t been here regularly. 

(. You have been here from time to time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

n Well, did you know Mr. Morrill? 

Well, not down there. I have met him here. 

Where have you met him here? 

In his office. 

Where is his office? 

On Boylston street. I knew Mr. Erskine when he was there 
and he knew him. 

Q. What was that? 

A. Mr. Erskine had no place to see me and he asked me if I 
would call at Morrill’s office and see him. 

Q. Where did you see Erskine? 

A. There at Morrill’s office. He wrote me a letter asking me 
to see him — didn’t say what about or anything, didn’t say what IL 
was wanted for. He knew what my idea of things was before 
the hearings commenced. I used to talk to him down at the island 
about it. 

(. Erskine did? 

A. Yes, sir. He was really the officer I went to for infor- 
mation. He was really the senior officer in charge of my 
department. 

(). Well, Erskine drank some while he was down there? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

(). You would know if he did? 

A. I was so situated that I didn’t go with the set he did, so I 
didn’t know. If you want any hearsay testimony I can tell some 
very interesting testimony, because I was yard officer and I heard 
all the gossip. 

Q. I didn’t ask for hearsay. 

A. I merely made that suggestion. 

Q. Answer my question— have I asked you to give me any 
hearsay testimony ? 

A. No,and I haven’t. I merely offered the idea. 

(J. When I do, I shall not object to your doing it. Now, it 
was from Mr. Erskine that you got a letter which led you to go to 
Mr. Morrill’s? 

A.>¥ es, i sir: 

Q. Now, how long ago was that? 

A. Well, it was just before Mr. Parker — Dr. Parker — was on 
the stand. 

Q. Oh, it was some months ago, then? 

Yes. 

In February ? 

Yes; whenever it was. I haven’t kept any account of it. 
Well, have you been there since? 


ae | 
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A. Several times. 

Q. How many times? 

A. Oh, I should say 15 or 20, possibly more, say, 100. 

Q. Whom have you met there? 

A. Well, they were strangers to me. I only met them tem- 
porarily, and J have forgotten the names. 

Q. Well, you met Mr. Erskine and Mr. Morrill? 

A. Oh, yes; met them. 

Q. Now, who else? 

A. Well, I can’t remember the names. All I can say is, that 
they were past officers of Deer Island. I was merely introduced 
to them, and IT never saw them afterwards. ‘They were strangers 
to me. 

Q. Well, you understood that they were men who left the 
island at the time of the February difficulty, did you not? 

A. Qh, no, merely ‘‘ Mr. Brown” and *‘ Mr. Smith,” and that 
was the end of it. 

Q. Well, did you meet a Mr. Brown? 


A. No. 
Q. Ora Mr. Smith? 
A. No. 


(. Well, have you ever met a Mr. Smith in connection with 
this matter? 

A. I don’t know that there is such a man. | 

Q. Well, of course, you know that there is a Mr. Smith? 

A. Not at Deer Island. 

@. Well, then, the only men you remember that you bave met 
at Morrill’s were Mr. Erskine and Mr. Morrill himself? 

A. That is all. 

(. Well, you did meet a good many other people there? 

A. Well, I don’t know what you mean by a good many. Give 
a number, and I will say how near you are to it. 
What do you mean by a good many? 
I should say fifty to one hundred people. 
Did you meet a good many, as you understand it? 
eu Opel did: not. 

(). That satisfies me. Well, did you meet about the same 
party each time ? 
. No, I did not. 
(). Then there were different people there ? 


DP Ore 
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As 08,5810: 

Q. Different people there every time? 

A. Well, that is, leaving out Mr Erskine and Mr. Morrill. 

Q. Of course, they weren’t different — they were there every 
time ? 

A. They were there about every time I was there. 

Q. Well, did you meet Erskine and Morrill anywhere else ? 

A. Except in this room — might have seen them here — that is 
all. 

Q. Didn’t meet them anywhere else? 

A. Oh, yes, I went up to Dr. Newell’s. 

Q. Did you? 


Pi. ¢ 
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A. ‘Yes, sir. I told my whole story there. 
Q. When was that? 
A. About the same time. 


(). 


Was it before you had been to Morrill’s or after? 


Ne After. 
@. How many times had you been to Mr. Morrill’s before you 
went to Dr. Newell’s? 


A. Once —right up that night. 

@. How many times have you been to Dr. Newell’s? 

Ame Once: 

Q. Who was there? 

As Dre Newell, . 

Q. Anybody else there? 

A. The stenographer. 

(J. Anybody else? 

A. Of course, those parties I have mentioned went up with 
me. 

Q. Of course — Mr. Erskine and Mr. Morrill. Anybody else? 

A. It seems to me somebody came in, but I have forgotten, I 
wouldn’t swear to it — that is, wouldn’t say he was connected with 
the case. 

Q. You have forgotten his name, but you were introduced to 
hin? 

A. No, 1 wasn’t. 

Q. Oh, you weren’t introduced to this person who came in? 

A. No. 

(. Ever seen him since? 

Aw No. 

(). Ever seen him before? 

Ae es. 

Q. Where? 

A. Deer Island. 

@. Another man from Deer Island. Well, you never went up 
to Dr. Newell’s but that once? You think you did, don’t you? 

A. Well, I was trying to think. I don’t want to say Yes if I 
didn’t. 


] remember he took all my testimony that night, and I may 


have been up again. I went up to give testimony — I won’t be 
sure whether I did or not. 


Q. 


Bee te 


wasn’t 


You won’t be sure that you went there twice ? 
No, I would rather leave it open and say I did. 
You think you did go twice? 

Yes, but I won’t be sure of that. 

Both times in the evening? 


Yes, in the evening —I. did go up one afternoon, but he 
at home. 


Q. Alone that day? 
A. I had a special appointment and wasn’t able to keep it, and 


I went up to tell him I had a special appointment. but wasn’t able 
to see him. 


(@. Where did you make the appointment with him ? 
A. About that time. 


Q. Well, where were you when you made the appointment? 
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A. At his house. 

(. Then you went to his house and made an appointment to 
oo again. 

A. Yes. No, I guess it was down in Morrill’s office. 

Q. Saw the doctor down at Morrill’s office ? 

A. Well, say I did; [ don’t know whether I did or not. 

Q. Do you say you did whether you did or not? 

A. Yes, sir; because I had to see him to make the appoint- 
ment. 

Q. Well, you don’t mean to say you will say that it was at 
Morrill’s office, whether it was or not. I think you will modify 
that ? 

A. Does it make any difference where I saw him? 

(). Pardon me —if you answer my questions I will be obliged 
to you. ; 

Q. (By the CHairman.) Are you positive that you know 
whether you saw Dr. Newell before that or not? 

A. Qh, the time I have reference to is after I had been up to 
his house and given him my sort of deposition. 

(. Did you see him more than once? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You are positive of that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you positive where you saw him each time? 

A. Well, once I saw him on a personal matter — nothing to do 
with the hearing. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, had you known Dr. Newell 
previously ? 

A. No, sir; never saw or heard of him. 

@. Yet you went to consult him on a personal matter ? 

A. Yes, sir; not medicinal. It wasn’t anything connected 
with the medical profession. 

@. I understand; but you went to see him on a private matter 
of your own? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that before you had given your desposition ? 

A. No. 

Mr. Ritny. — Deposition? 

Mr. Proctor. — That is what he called it. 

Q. Isn’t that what you called it? 

A. I called it a deposition. I don’t know what a deposition is, 
though. 

Mr. Ritny. — That isn’t what you would call it. 

Mr. Procror. — That is all right. I am ready to take his word 
for it on some things. | 

The Witness. — Gracious, you are getting so fine about it, let it 
go —I don’t care. 

Mr. Proctor. — Of course you don’t — I don’t. 

The Witness. — That is it. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, did you swear to it up there ? 

A. No, no, I didn’t swear to it. The stenographer took it 
down, and I am not familiar with the characters, so I didn’t even 
read it. 
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Q. Was it read over to you? Did you ever see it afterwards? 
A. I think I did. 
(Q. You did? 

. Oh, I didn’t read it over. It was passed to me to look at 
and something else came up and it was passed by. 

Q. Well, where were you when you saw it next? 

A. Must have been up to the doctor’s. 

Q. Then that makes another time up to the doctor's. 

A. Yes, I am notsure. Now that you bring it to my mind, I 
did go up two evenings. 

(). And once in the day-time? 

al ce,. Sil. 

(. And you met the doctor more that once at Mr. Morrill’s 
office ? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Well, met him once there? 

A NCS se BIT 

(). You have already said that? 

A. Yes; oh, I won’t say that, because I have met him once 
here on School street. 

(. Then you want to take that back? 

A. Ihave seen him somewhere. 

(. Well, you gave him a deposition? 

A. I will withdraw the ‘‘deposition” and put in the word 
‘¢ statement.” 

(Q. Very well — is there anything else you want to withdraw and 
modify ? 

ASPOINO: 

Q. Well, who went up with you to Dr. Newell’s the second 
time — Mr. Erskine? 

A. No, I think he was there. I think I went alone. 

@. You found him there? 

A. No, I won’t say I found him there, but he was there — 
either came in after or before. 


The hearing was adjourned at 4.45 o’clock P.M., subject to the 
call of the Chair. 
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THIRTIETH HEARING. 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1894. 


The hearing was continued at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman 
Hallstram presiding. 


Frank M. Brown. — Continued. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) Mr. Brown, since our last hearing 
you have had some time for reflection. I would like to have you, 
give the committee to the best of your recollection now how 
many times it was that you went to Dr. Newell’s. 

A. Three times. 

(@. How many times of those three did you go alone? 

A... Once: 

YQ. The other times, you were accompanied by some person ? 
A. Well, no, I went twice alone, but I found Mr. Erskine 
and Mr. Morrill there. 

@. Well, you went by appointment? 

A. Yes, sir; the second time. 

@. And it was at the request of Mr. Morrill or Mr. Erskine, 
or both? 

A. Not precisely. I went to read over the testimony I had 
given, but I didn’t read it over. 

@. Why was that? 

A. Because it was incomplete. When I first went up there I 
was rusty on some things, and I found I hadn’t told them all I 
knew. 

@. You had told them wrong, had you? 

A. No, it was incomplete testimony —hadn’t told them any- 
thing wrong, but hadn’t told them everything. 

@. Well, it was at Mr. Erskine’s suggestion that you went to 
Dr. Newell’s? 

A. I think at Mr. Morrill’s. 

@. Well, Dr. Newell asked you to come again? 

AEN O;:61r- 

@. For what did you go the third time, Mr. Brown? 

A. Oh, that was on a private matter, nothing to do with Deer 
Island. I had no occasion to go to see Dr. Newell, because he 
was a stranger to me and he simply wanted to know what I knew. 
After I had teld that much that was the end of it, so far as he was 
concerned. I have seen him elsewhere, and met him on the street 
and in this chamber. 

@. Well, your statement was taken down by some one? 

A. The first evening. 

@. By a man or woman? 
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A. Woman. 

Q. Well, you said, I think, that it was at Mr. Morrill’s  solici- 
tation that you went up to the doctor’s. You would not have gone 
up there at all if he hadn’t asked you to? 

A. No, sir, — never heard of him. | 

@. You have stated all the persons that you saw there whom 
you knew? 

A. Yes; sir. 

@. Was there any person there with whom you have become 
acquainted since ? 

An Nip; sir. 

@. Any one whom you knew by sight since that time? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Would you be kind enough to name over the men whom you 
knew who were there ? 

A. Mr. Morrill, Mr. Erskine, Dr. Newell, — well, there was 
another man that was a night watchman. I can’t recall his name 
just now. He was a big, stout man— just this minute I can’t 
think of it. He was there the second evening. 

(). Anybody else you knew? 

aoe 05.810 

-@. Anybody else whose name you learned or whom you have 
ever seen since? 

PALIN; (Sil: 

(). Now, you say when you were at the island you first acted in 
the capacity of a night watchman? 

Yes, sir. 

In the portion of the prison where the prisoners were? 
Well, that is a part of the duties, yes, sir. 

Well, did you see Mr. Gerrish when you first got there? 
Saw him that afternoon. 

Have any talk with him? 

Yes Sit. 

About your duties ? 

No, sir. 

Asked him what your duties were ? 

No, sir. 

You didn’t? Well, to whom did you apply? 

He told me himself that I should commence as night watch- 
man, but that was all. 

Q. Well, you didn’t ask him further than that what your duties 
were? 

F. SiR ake 

@. You supposed you knew what the duties of a night watch- 
man were? 

A. No, I supposed I would be instructed in them by some sub- 
ordinate. 

@. Well, did you meet any subordinate that evening ? 

A. Not until I went on duty. 

(). I understand, but you did at that time? 

A. No, not at that time. 

@. Did you when you went on duty? 
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When I went on duty, yes. 
What time was that? 

Well, I should say about 5 or be o'clock in the afternoon. 
For how long a period of time were you to remain on duty? 
All night. 3 

Well, who was the captain of the watch? 

Mr. Stone. 

Stone? 

Yes, sir. 

Is he here? 

I haven’t seen him. 

Well, you went to him, did you? Who introduced you to 

. Stone? 

oN I don’t remember. Iam quite sure it wasn’t Mr. Gerrish. 

@. Well, but you don’t know who it was? 

A. No, I wassent down into the bath-room where all the offi- 
cers met and there was a general introduction all round, but I 
don’t know who introduced me. I have forgotten about the in- 
troduction to Mr. Stone. 

@. Well, in some way you made the acquaintance of the cap- 
tain of the watch? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you ask him what your duties were? 

No, he told me that. 

Well, you didn’t ask him? 

No, [ did not — no. 

Did he show you anything pertaining to your duties? 

No, sir; personally he didn’t. 

Well, did he otherwise than personally ? 

He said he would send me to the prison with a man who 
been there before and he would tell me. 

Who was that man? 

George Brown. 

Well, did he go with you? 

He did. 

Had he been there before, to the best of your knowledge? 
est sir: 

Did he tell you what your duties were? 

He started to and we got as far as winding the clock, and 
he was promoted to day officer, was called out just as we got to 
the clock and I was left alone. He had to go to bed. 

@. Had you been locked in at the time he left you? 

A. Oh, yes, that was the custom. 

(). But he had to get out? 

A. The bench boy came in, had to open the door to let the boy 
in to tell him. 

@. So the door was open so that you could get out if you didn’t 
know what the duties were? 

A. It was locked immediately he went out. 

@. He went out and left you alone and you couldn’t get out? 

A. Of course I couldn’t crawl through the keyhole. 

@. Well, you were told that you would stay there how long? 
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For an hour. 

Did you stay there longer? 

No, just about an hour. 

From six to seven? 

No, I didn’t go in there until about seven. 
Well, then, from seven to eight? 

Yes. ; 
Eight o’clock you went out? 

The outside rounds. 

Did you see anybody then? 

Went around with another Brown. 

Did he tell you what you were to do then? 
No, he went around and showed me where the wind-boxes 
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Well, you mean by the ‘‘ wind-boxes” w-i-n-d, I suppose? 
. Yes, communicating with the electric clock, watchman’s 


@. Did you ask him anything about your duties? 

A. No, sir. I supposed he would tell me. 

Q. Well, but you had the same faculty of speech that you have 
got now? 

A. Fully the same, but I hadn’t been brought up that way. 

@. Well, you hadn’t been brought up to ask for something you 
wanted ? 

A. I didn’t know when I went out to walk around with him 
what I was going out for except to wind the boxes. 

@. You didn’t ask him, did you? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Well, really it was because you didn’t ask anybody that vou 
didn’t then find out, wasn’t it ? 

A. Yes, at that time. 

@. Well, it can hardly be laid on to anybody else if you had a 
tongue in. your head, and you say you did? 

Agu OS: 

@. Well, at some time when you were there you found out what 
your duties were, did you? 

A. Yes. 

@. Found out by asking? 

A. More by observation and hearing others ask questions that 
1 was interested in. 

@. So far as you know, the reason why you were not told at 
first was because you didn’t ask? 

A. Toa certain extent. 

@. Yes, of course. As long as you didn’t ask, any person 
might well assume that you knew what the duties of a night watch- 
man were. 

A. They could assume it. 

@. Yes, of course. How long was it you stayed there? 

A. Hight months. 

(. You were not a night watchman all the time? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How long were you engaged in that business? 
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A, As night watchman? 
Q. Yes. 
A. Well, I should say off-hand about four months. 
Q. Half the time you were there? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And then you became what? 
A. An officer, as they term it there. 
(). And what were the duties of an officer? 
A. Well, they were various — depends upon where he was 
placed. 
@. Well, you learned what they were? 
Pl yes: 
@. You knew you were going to be changed from a night offi- 
cer to a day officer ? 
A. Not until I was told that I was changed. 
@. Ofcourse, but you knew it at some time ? 
A. Yes, I was put in as what was called a relief officer. 
@. Well, did you find out what the duties were? 
A. Not perfectly. 
@. Then you performed your duties imperfectly all the time 
you were there? 
No, sir. 
Well, there was a time when you did perform the work? 
There were times when I performed it imperfectly. 
Because you didn’t know? 
Because I wasn’t told. 
Because you didn’t ask? 
Wasn’t aware that such a thing existed. 
Well, you never asked anybody during your eight months 
stay, Mr. Brown, to state to you what your duties were? 
A. Ob, yes, sir; I did. Lasked questions and I couldn’t be 
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told 
@. Did you ask Mr. Gerrish? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you ever ask him a question about your duties? 

A. Nota word. 

@. Did you ever ask the deputy? 

A. I think I did. 

Q. Well, did he refuse to tell you? 

A. No, I guess if I asked him he told me. 

Well, then, you learned that whenever you asked the deputy 

what your duties were, you found out? 

A, Yes. 

@. Then if there was anything you didn’t know, why didn’t you 
ask the deputy ¢ 

A. Because I didn’t know such things existed. I wasn’t 
brought up that way. A green man, a recruit, for instance, was 
always told what was expected of him and what he should do. It 
wasn’t for him to go and ask. 

@. Where was that? 

A. In the military. 

(). Oh, in the military — of course. 
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A. We never started a raw recruit on guard unless he knew 
what todo. He was not left to find out. 

@. It wasn’t military down there, you know. 

A. Should be. 

@. As long as you didn’t know and nobody told you, it would 
bave been a pretty handy thing to ask, wouldn’t it? 

A. Well, I could cite instances where it wouldn’t be done. 

@. Well, you were in the chair-shop when you left? 

A. Practically, yes. The chair-shop wasn’t really running, but 
I was up there and we arranged the benches, the work-benches and 
such things as that, but they were short of stock and spasmodic 
in the work, because the supply wasn’t sufficient. Practically I 
was in the chair-shop, although the pay didn’t commence until the 
first of December, and I wasn’t there then. 

@. What day in March was it that you went there? 

A. The 17th. That is, [commenced duty then. I was there 
two or three days before. 

@. You were there at work two or three days before? 

A. No, I merely went down to see Mr. Gerrish. I wasn’t 
ready to go down and I really went down there the 17th. 

@. Well, under whose orders were you while you were there? 

A. Under whose what? 

@. Orders? Under whose orders? 

A. I should say now Mr. Gerrish’s, I don’t know. That is 
something I didn’t learn; I never asked. 

@. Something you didn’t learn? 

A. No, and I never asked, but I should say Mr. Gerrish’s. 

@. Well, did you have any immediate superiors except Mr. 
Gerrish ? 

A. Not that I am aware of. 

@. The deputy? 

«i. Well, he was there, but I didn’t have an immediate su- 
perior. Mr. Erskine is the one I always went to. 

@. You went to him because he was your superior officer or 
your friend ? 

No, because he was my superior officer. I never saw him 
before I went down there. I should say that I was really under 
Mr. Erskine’s orders. 

@. What was he? 

A. Receiving officer. He was the senior officer present where 
I was. 

@. Well, whenever the receiving officer was present, he was 
your immediate superior ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you did go to him and ask him about your duties, did 
you? 

A. Yes, to a certain extent. 

@. And that was Mr. Erskine? 

A. Yes. But 1 found out most of them from being told by 
other officers. 

@. When you asked? 

A. No, because I hadn’t done it or done it wrong. 
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@. Did you ever have a leave of absence while you were 
there? 

A. Several of them. 

@. To whom did you apply for those? 

A. Mr. Gerrish;. 

@. You said something about prisoners escaping. How many 
prisoners escaped during the time you were there? 


Oh, I should say ten or a dozen. 

Well, is this a matter of absolute knowledge or guessing? 
No, ten easy. 

Do you remember their names? 

No, only a few of them. 

Well, who? 

Leahy is the only one I can remember now. 

Leahy ? 

Yes. 


Was he recaptured? 

Came back himself. 

Came back voluntarily ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, how long was he gone? 

I don’t know. 

. He took leave of absence? Well, how did he get away — 
do you know? 

A. Sawed out the cell door, he and another prisoner. 

@. Was it wood or iron? 

A. Wood — iron bars. 

@. And do you know how they got away? 

A. No, sir; except by hearsay. Personally I don’t know. 
But they came back themselves. Nobody missed them. The 
first known that they were out was when they came back. 

@. Was he under your charge? 

eteiNOyp Sits 

@. Under whose charge? 

A. The prison officer. 

@. Who was that? 

A. Weymouth. Well, no, Weymouth was a substitute. Burn- 
ham was really the prison officer, but Burnham was sick and Wey- 
mouth was the substitute. 

@. You said something about people being taken to the hospi- 
tal who ought to have been taken on a stretcher? 

One man. 

Only one? 

That is all I saw. 

Well, I am talking about what you saw? 

Yes, 

. There was one man? 

<t. He went overwith a bench boy. I was new then and Coffin 
was the officer who ordered him over. 

Q. Well, he was ill, in your judgment? 

A. Quite ill, 

4). Well, he walked over? 
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Well, I didn’t see him go. 

Didn’t? From whom did you learn about him? 

Coffin. 

Who was Coffin ? 

Second assistant receiving officer. 

Well, did you judge that Coffin knew it because he saw it? 

A. He was the one that I appealed to what to do. There is a 
case where I didn’t know what to do and I went out and got him, 
and he came in and started him off. I was called by Mr. Stone 
elsewhere. 

@. Well, there wasn’t any lack of a stretcher down there upon 
which the man might have been carried as well as not? 

A. No, I learned afterwards. That was another thing I didn’t 
know. 

@. You didn’t ask about one? 

A. Didn’t ask. 

@. Those are common enough in the military? 

A. Not at that time. That is something they have got in since. 

Up to that time, in your experience, they hadn’t had any 
stretchers in the military ? 

AY No: 

@. Well, as to whether this man was too ill to walk was, of 
course, a question of judgment, wasn’t it? 

A. Well, yes, it was. I tried to make him dress. He wouldn’t 
dress when the others dressed. 

@. You thought he was too ill to walk and the other man ap- 
parently didn’t, and so he walked ? 

A. Yes, sir; he walked. My opinion was a little better than 
his, because the man died. 

@. Well, it turned out so. 

A. Yes. 

@. He might have died of course, if he had been carried. 
Well, you said, I think, that the fish wasn’t good and that the 
deputy said that the fish was not rotten? 

A. No,I didn’t say it in just that way. The time of that 
stone-shed strike the fish was old —I couldn’t eat it myself. At 
the officers’ dinner that day it was very poor. Subsequently there 
was a strike, but I wasn’t present, as I had to run the receiving 
office. I had about six or eight prisoners. He came along after- 
wards and he said that the fish wasn’t rotten. He said, says he, 
‘* It is old— I inspected it myself. It was old, but it was good.” 
Who was that — Mr. Upton? 

No, Perkins. 

Deputy Perkins? 

Yes, sir. 

That was after Upton had retired ? 

IT never met Upton. 

Well, the deputy said he had inspected it and it wasn’t 
rotten, but that it was old? 

Pace hy) es, SIP: 

@. Well, you were what sort of an officer at the time of what 
you would call the riot in November, 1892? 
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A. Yard officer. 

(). In the stone-shed? 

A. In the prison-yard. 

(). Well, did you see what you call the riot, in 1892? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, what was it—a strike? They refused to work? 

A. So I was told. 

@. Oh, you don’t know about that? 

A. No, I wasn’t present. They were marched up to be pun- 
ished for striking. ‘That is all I know. 

@. Well, what you saw? ‘There are a great many things you 
could tell me, of course, that you didn’t see. Now, did you ever 
see any officer drunk down there ? 

A. Well, that is a broad question. J have seen them under the 
influence of liquor, I don’t know as what you would call drank — 
able to do duty. 

@. You know when a man is drunk, of course? 

A. No, I haven’t seen one that you would really say was drunk. 

@. Haven’t —then we will eliminate that. In the eight months 
that you were there you have not seen an officer drunk? 

Mr. Ritzny. — Pardon me — he says he has under the influence 
of liquor. 

Mr. Procror. — I will go into that when I come to it. 

Mr. Ritrey. — I didn’t know that you wanted to. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, yes, I do. 

You have seen an officer under the influence of liquor? 

Oh, yes, sir. 

Who was that? 

Have seen Sanborn, Gardner, Ward,— cnnee three. 

Well, at what times in the day did you see them? 

Well, the latter part of the afternoon. 

More than once, each one of them? 

No, sir. 

Then you saw them once each. Well, did you ever see 
Erskine under the influence of liquor? 

ANG SIT; 

@. Did you ever see him drink anything while you were there? 

A. Not on the island, no, sir. 

@. Well, not on the island? You have seen him drink off the 
island, of course? 

A. IJ have seen him drink off the island. 

@. Well, vou have drank with him, I suppose? 

4. No; 

@. He drank alone? 
an 
@ 
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Mr. Denehy drank with him. Ihave seen Denehy under 
influence of liquor. 
On the island or off? 
A. On the island. 
(). How many times, Denehy? 
A. nOnce: 


@. Was that after he had taken a drink with Erskine or 
before? 
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A. Well, I don’t know. He had the liquor in him —I couldn’t 
say where he got it. It wasn’t there — I didn’t see him drink it. 

@. I say was it after that that you saw Erskine take tbis drink 
or before ? 

A. Oh, I never saw Erskine drink down there. 

@. Well, you have seen him take drinks off the island? 

A. Yes, but Isaw Denehy drink before I had ever seen Mr. 
Erskine. 

(@. Well, you saw Mr. Denehy on one occasion under the influ- 
ence of liquor— he wasn’t drunk ? 

A. Well, he wasn’t under the influence. I have seen him 
drink. 

(). You have seen him drink liquor where ? 

A. In his room. 

@. Down on the island? 

PY es sir. 

@. And that was on one occasion. You saw Mr. Denely, 
then, take one drink during the eight months you were there? 

ASX C83 "SIP: 

@. And you saw these three men whom you named — Sanborn, 
Ward, and one other fellow —under the influence of liquor once 
each, while you were there, in eight months, and that is all? 

Yes, sir. 

And no one of them was intoxicated, in your judgment? 

I should say Ward was decidedly so. 

Well, you say he was drunk? 

Well, he was — he could perform duty. 

Pardon me — Iam not asking what he could or couldn’t do. 
I should sav he was very much under the influence of liquor. 
Well, would you say he was drunk ¢ 

Practically drunk. 

. But you said he wasn’t a few moments ago, you know. 

Mr. Ritey. — He didn’t. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me. He said that there was no officer 
who was drunk down there. 

Mr. Ritey. — It depends upon the definition. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me. I take your own witness’s defini- 
tion. 

The Wirness. — Then I say he wasn’t drunk, he was under the 
influence of liquor, but wasn’t drunk — what I call under the in- 
fluence of liquor. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I haven’t asked for a definition. 

Mr. Ritey. —It might do you good. 

Mr. PRocTorR. eis might. You are as funny as you can be 
to-day, Brother Riley, or aren't you as funny as youcan be? Don’t 
be as funny as you can be. 

@. Now, you say that you saw the convicts at work with the 
contractors ? 

A: No. 

@. Oh, you didn’t. The most you can say about that is that 
prisoners came and asked for the privilege of working for the con- 
tractors, is that it? 
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They would come and take men out of my gang, I say. 
Who would? 
The deputy. 
Upton? 
No, Perkins, or sometimes Erskine. They were both there. 
Sometimes, then, Erskine took them right out of your gang? 
No, Perkins was always there too at those times. 
Well, they went, as they said, to work for the contractor ; 
s th at it? 

A. So I understood, yes. 

@. That is all you knew about it? 

A. That is all. Other men in the gang would come and ask 
me to get them on. 

@. And they didn’t go on? 

A. No, I told them I had nothing to do about it, to go to the 
deputy. 

@. Well, when did you learn that it wasn’t your duty to send 
these men to work under the contractor ? 

A. At the time they were making these various details. 

@. Well, you learned that without any particular difficulty ? 

A. Yes: 

@. Your predecessor got thirty-five dollars a month, as you un- 
derstood it? 

A. He did. 

@. And you got forty dollars and you had to give up to Mr. 
Rauch five dollars ? 

A. No, I didn’t say any such thing. 

Q. What was it? 

A. I got $30 and my predecessor got $35. 

Q 

A 
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. And what happened to you then? 
. Nothing —I got $30. 

@. Well, your predecessor got $35, and as I understood it $5 
went somewhere else, $5 of your salary? 

A. No, sir. When I went into the chair-shop I was given $40; 
that is, I was offered $40, with the understanding that I was to 
pay $5 to another officer. 

@. Well, how old were you at that time? 

21. SOrty.. 

@. And you accepted the position under those conditions? 

A. I did — wanted to get all I could any way I could get it. 

@. You were ready to turn over to the other officer a part of the 
money? | 

A. Yes, sir; because I couldn’t get the position unless I did. 

(). Well, you could have left the island then, I suppose, could 
have resigned then and left? 

A. Well, at the time that position was offered to me? 

ST Ge 

A. Yes. 

@. Of course you could, and so it was really a matter of agree- 
ment? 

A: Yes: sir; 

@. And you agreed to it? 
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Yes, sir. 
And you kept to your agreement ? 
No, because I never got the forty dollars. 
I say you kept to the agreement, didn’t you? 
I don’t see how I could when I never stayed there to keep it. 
You went away? 
I did — never occupied the position. It was offered to me. 
So you went away — got a better place somewhere else ? 
Yes, sir. 
So really you don’t know anything about the five dollars a 
th, any wav? 
No, but the position was offered to me on that basis. 
And did you accept it or refuse it? 
I accepted it. 
Well, it was a matter of agreement and you agreed to it? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, you had some discomfort down there personally — 
you had some trouble, didn’t you? 
No, not that I know of. 
Well, they called you nick-names down there, didn’t they? 
Not to my knowledge. 
You never heard it? 
Never heard it. 
This is the first time you ever heard it? 
Never heard it. 
If you never heard of it, all right — that is all. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Who made the agreement in regard to the 

five dollars a month? 

Who did I make it with? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerrish. Perkins was present. 

Perkins was the deputy ? 

The deputy. 

You say the city was to pay forty dollais a month for your 
services, and that the superintendent insisted on making an agree- 
ment with you by which you were to give up five dollars each 
month to whom? 

A. Mr. Rauch. 

Mr. Ritry.—I don’t suppose you would contend, Brother 
Proctor, that the superintendent had any right to make such an 
agreement as that, under the law? 

Mr. Procror. —I have made no contention about it, sir, one 
way or the other. I have been asking questions about it. I will 
make contentions enough when the time comes. 

Q@. (By Mr. Ritry.) Now, you said you could tell some very in- 
teresting stories were you so disposed. You said that in response 
to a question put by Mr. Proctor. ‘There is no objection to your 
telling those stories. 

A. Well, I call them interesting. For instance, when I was 
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night watchman there was a gong in the female dormitory — if 
they wanted any assistance there was a gong in the bath-room 
rung. Well, I didn’t know what it was for. If I had been there 
alone I shouldn’t know what to do or where to go. When I had 
charge of the sewing-room there was a disturbance there and I 
sent a man down there for punishment, and after I did it I was 
told that it was all wrong to send prisoners down without sn es- 
cori. Right after that I had charge of the scrub gang and had 
a disturbance with one of the prisoners and I sent him over to the 
prison in charge of another prisoner, and I was told that it was 
all wrong, that I shouldn’t have done that. And finally I asked 
what I should have done and how I could find out. There was 
considerable criticism, because there were no rules to go by. The 
class of men that were down there as a general rule didn’t need 
discipline. That addition of those cells, I think, was an entirely 
uncalled-for expense, because if a few of the prisoners there were 
really subjected to strong discipline the rest of the prisoners would 
mind their own business and do what they were told to. 

Q. Easily taken care of? 

A. Yes. They didn’t care. They were down there through 
their own weaknesses and were all right. 

@. Anything else? 

A: Well, the search for escaped prisoners, I thought, was a 
dangerous matter. There was no system in making the search. 
Officers would get together and some would go one way and some 
another. ‘They were not directed which way to go and I have 
seen officers going around there with revolvers cocked, loaded, and 
it was in the dark, and they were nervous and excited and were 
likely to shoot at a friend as well as a prisoner, and I have seen 
oflicers fire revolvers into the coal-sheds when they didn’t know 
but somebody might be in there— ball cartridges; they were 
afraid to go in there or something. So that it was really danger- 
ous, the way the search was carried on. 

@. So that if some of the prisoners escaped the shots it was by 
accident ? 

A. Yes, sir. When they escaped they were never caught. 
The officers used to be called out and kept up, and nobody would 
be caught and they would go back, getting only a portion of a 
night’s sleep. 

@. Now, you were asked about drunken officers. According to 
our law drunkenness has been defined to be the mental condition 
of a person which prevents him from doing his business as he 
ordinarily does it. Do you understand that? 

Yes, sir. 

Taking that as a guide, were the officers drunk or not? 
They were not. 

They were not what? 

Drunk. 

Well, you say they were under the influence of liquor, and 
one of them, you have said, was intoxicated ? 

A. Well, when I saw him he had slept off most of it — that is, 
I didn’t see him asleep. The deputy went over and stirred him 
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up, made him come out, but he was in bed asleep, sol was told 
by the deputy, and he was drunk as drunk could be. He didn’t 
know whether he was on Deer Island or Long Island. 

@. How do you define drunkenness, Mr. Brown? 

A. Well, practically as the law calls it —thatis, he is unable 
to transact such business as he is able to do or familiar with doing. 

@. That is, he is unable to do it in the ordinary way? 

A. Yes, sir. When I saw this officer he had slept off the 
effects, really. Some of the best officers we had down there 
drank,but not to excess. 

@. Well, but you knew while you were down there that it was 
against the law to have officers use intoxicating liquor as a bever- 
age, didn’t you? 

A. Didn’t know until I had been there a long time, some time 
— I didn’t know it was against the rules. It was down there. 

@. Now, do you know whether the superintendent was aware 
that those officers were using intoxicating liquor? 

A. No, not to my knowledge. They didn’t abuse it — didn’t 
abuse that drinking privilege, if it was a privilege. They didn’t 
get drunk down there. 

Q. No, they got drunk up here and carried the drunkenness 
down there? 

aa) Ge Bie 

Q. And that is what She the institutions. That is all, Mr. 
Brown. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Mr. Brown, almost all the officers 
down there had a bottle, didn’t they, in their rooms? 

A. I couldn’t say, as I didn’t go around with them. 

@. Well, how many of the officers ? 

A. Denehy was the only one I ever saw have a hottle in his 
room. 

(. How many officers besides Denehy did you see drink in their 
rooms ? 

A. That is all. Of course I didn’t go around with other offi- 
cers. I have known Gardner bring some down and have it, but 
never saw him drink. 

@. Well, how many other officers did you know to bring it 
down and have it besides Gardner and Denehy ? 

Well, Gardner brought some liquor down for Officer Ham. 
Where did Ham have it? 

I don't know. It was brought down for him. 

How was it brought down? 

In a bag. 

What was it, a jug or a bottle? 

A bottle, quart bottle. 

That was the only time you saw? 

Yes, sir. 

You saw Gardner give it to Ham? 

No, only told me it was for him. I opened the bag and 
found it there and asked him if he expected to get away with all 
that, and he told me for whom it was. There were two bottles 
there. 
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@. What did he say? 

A. He said that only a portion of it was for him and that the 
other bottle was Ham’s. 

Who did you say the other officer was? 

Officer Ham. | 

I meau that was to have the other bottle? 

Oh, the other was his own. 

Besides Ham, what other officer? 

That is all, Gardner and Ham. 

And Denehy ? 

Yes, sir. 

How about Sanborn ? 

He got it up in the city and brought it down in his stomach. 
Were you ever in Sanborn’s room? 

No, sir. 

Never saw him have any there? 

No, sir. 

How about Ward? 

Well, he got his in the city and came down that way. 
What boats did they come on? 

The ‘* Bradlee,” I suppose. 

What time did they come down? 

The afternoon boat. 

How did they act when they got off the boat? 

I don’t know. ‘The superintendent was supposed to be 
present and he could see. I wasn’t down there. 

@. How long after they came down on the boat did you observe 
them? 

A. Probably an hour. They used to go right up to the guard- 
room where I was, and that is where I would see them. 

@. And they were under the influence of liquor? 

tA BY es str. 

. More under the influence of liquor than the prisoners that 
came down there, some of them? 

A. That I couldn’t say. I never saw the prisoners under the 
influence — just one prisoner under the influence of liquor. He 
got it down there, and was drunk down there. 

@. You don’t seem to get the question. They were under the 
influence of liquor and came on the island in a worse condition 
than the prisoners who came down? 

A. Yes, sir; the prisoners had got over their drunk. 

Q. In worse condition than the men who came down for sen- 
tence ? ) 

A. The prisoners had got over their drunk. 

@. You say they were sent down for drunkenness? 

A. The prisoners? Some of them were. 

@. What was the difference between the prisoners and Officer 
Ham and others — that is, the men who were sent down there for 
being under the influence of liquor, and who were in the same 
boat, and these officers? -That is what I mean? 

A. The officers who came down under the influence of liquor? 

@. Yes, they were really on the same boat with the prisoners? 
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Yes, ‘sir. 

With prisoners who were sent there for that cause ? 

They were on the boat with the prisoners, yes. 

And when they goton the wharf they were really in a worse 
condition than the prisoners sentenced that day for being drunk on 
the night before? 

A. “They were, certainly. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) You never were at the landing when they 
oot off the boat? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And all you know is when you saw them an hour or an hour 
and a half afterward ? 

Awi:Yes,:sir. 

@. They may have gone to their rooms and got it out of their 
rooms, for all you know? 

A. For all I know, yes. In these particular cases I have 
reason to believe, with the exception of Ward’s case, that they 
came right to the guard-house. But Ward was carried over to 
Long Island and walked over Deer Island before he came to his 
room. He wasn’t allowed to land by the boat officers. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What was that about Ward? 

ui ass 

ever. 
Ald. Lomasney. — Oh, yes. That is all, sir. 


bones 
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CorNELIUS O’ BrIiEN. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Rizey.) What is your name? 

Cornelius O’Brien. 

Where do you live? 

I did live in South Boston until lately. 

And you have been in Boston for a long time? 

Twenty-six years. 

You are a citizen of Boston? 

Yes, I have been living here twenty-six years without 
leaving it. 


geerehoks 


Q. ‘Now, were you sent down to Deer Island at any time? 

A. Yes, sir, —sent down there very lately, on the 19th of last 
July. 

@. July 19, this year? 


A. This year, sir, — two months ago. 

Q. And when you got down there you were received as a 
prisoner, were you? 

A. As a prisoner, yes, sir. 

@. Now, can you tell this committee about any abuses? 

A, Abuses? 

(). Well, I know there may be a great many of them. 

A. I can show you the abuses and the brute treatment — most 
brutal. 

@. I know, but let us get at it easy. . You were sent down on 
the 19th of July? 
BAe ey G8, Sil. 
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(). Now, if you saw any abuses, tell this committee the first 
thing you saw. 

A. The first thing I saw was the morning of the 20th, after the 
evening of the 19th, coming down from my breakfast I got a blow 
in the back of the neck from one of the officials. 


@. That is, you were coming from what place? 

A. Coming out from my breakfast in the dining: hall. 

@. You were leaving the dining-hall ? 

A. Yes, sir; coming out. 

@. And going where? 

A. Going out to the yard. 

@. And somebody gave you a blow on the back of the neck? 

A. The back of the neck— Denehy. He hit me a blow and hit 
my head against the wall. 

Q. Was it a gentle tap? 

A. No, a pretty hard one. 

@. Who was it? 

A. Named Deneby, an officer ; a paid official. 

@. Had you done anything? 

A. I went out to make a complaint. 

@. Had you done anything before getting the blow? 


zi. Nota bit, sir; when I was going out after my breakfast, no 
notion of it. 

@. What did you say to him? 

A. I turned back and said, ‘* You have no right to do that,” 
and he said, ** Move on,” and attempted to throw me down the 
steps. 

@. Did he throw you down the steps? 

A. He did not — made an attempt to. 

Q. Who stopped him? 

A. I don’t know — he made an attempt. 

Q. What then? 

A. A man behind me named Edward Doherty, down there, told 
me to go and make a complaint to the superintendent. He wit- 
nessed it. 

@. Did you go to him? 

Ass Yeasesir, 

@. Did you tell him what the officer did to you? 

A. I did, sir, and he wouldn’t listen to me, told me to get out 
of the office. I told him I had a grievance to make and he came 
outside of the rail of the oftice and caught me by the throat. 

Q. Who caught you by the throat? 

al. Gerrish — caught me by the throat and squeezed me 
severely and knocked me down in the office. 

Q. Then what? 

A. The following morning his deputy locked me up for four 
days. 

@. Who was the deputy ? 

A. Perkins, I guess, if I don’t mistake. 

@. Where did he find you? 

A. He sent for me down in the bath-room — sent down one of 
what they call the bench-boys, and my name was hollered out as I 
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was going to work. I didn’t know who the deputy was. He sized 
me up — this was the morning after I saw the superintendent and 
he says, ‘* You are very saucy,” he says. ‘‘I don’t know how 
you make that out,” says I. ‘* Yes,” he says, ‘‘ you were very 
saucy with the superintendent yesterday.” Says I, ‘* What would 
you do if you were in my place and be struck by one of your offi- 
cers?”’ Says I, ‘+ You would go to the superintendent and make 
complaint and get redress, and instead of that he abused me and 
knocked me down.” He said, *¢T guess I will lock you up,” and 
he locked me up from Saturday, the 21st of July, until the follow- 
ing Monday, four days, in solitary confinement, and each day 
about an ounce of bread and a pint of water. 

@. A pint of water? 

A. Yes, sir,—a little tin dipper of water, and about an ounce 
of bread. 

(). He let you out then? 

A. Yes, sir,— hardly able to stand. 

(). You were sent down there because you didn’t pay a fine of 
twenty dollars ? 


And during those forty days you witnessed abuses ? 
Every day in the week — I couldn’t help seeing it. 
What did you see? 

Al. Weil, there is an officer there that I call a big brute, named 
Burnham, I have seen kicking men and knocking them about. 

Q. What? 

A. Burnham, and I would be ashamed before the ladies to use 
the expression he uses. We all know what it is. 

(). Indecent expressions ? 

al. Indecent — ‘*‘ sons of so-and-so. 
used by every officer mostly in the prison. 

@. Now, what else did you see? 

A. Oh, the abuse of prisoners — kicking and knocking down 
prisoners. 

@. You have spoken about certain expressions and abuses in- 
dulged in by Officer Burnham ? 
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@. And that would keep you there forty days? 
Al. VY dstasir; 

@. Did you put in your forty days? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

ze 

Q). 
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That is the language 


fi Yes, sir. 

Q. He is one? 

A. He is one. 

@. What other? 

A. Brown. 

(. What have you seen Brown do? 

A. Seen him using the same language, and damning men, 


kicking them —the same language — follow them from dinner, 
damning, pulling, and hauling, shoving and kicking. 
@. What sort of men — young or old? 
A. Oh, makes no difference with old men. 
@. Used all alike? 
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A. Used them all alike — no partiality for the old men there, 
only the brute treatment they give. You may laugh. 

@. It didn’t make you laugh, anyhow? 

As Lt did mots sir: 

Q. Now, what other officers? 

A. Well, I don’t know the names of the whole, but the lan- 
euage there is ‘‘ You son of a so-and-so,” you know, and knock 
you down and put you in the bath-room and keep you standing up 
all day, perhaps. 

@. And have you heard them use profane expressions? 

A. Yes, sir. The first word they use is to God damn you — 
that is the first word you have. 

@. And is that in the presence and hearing of the prisoners ? 

A. Certainly itis. It is to the prisoners they said it. 

@. And do you know whether they curse and swear in the 
presence and hearing of the superintendent? 

A. I couldn’t say that, sir, because the prisoners have no way 
of seeing the superintendent. He is never out among them. 

Q. Now, of course you were sober during the forty days you 
were down there? 

A. Certainly, sir, — nothing to drink but water and what coffee 
they have got there — burnt bread from the bakehouse that they 
make into coffee. 

@. Now, during the forty days, did you see any of the officers 
drunk ? 

A. No, I can’t say they did —they may have been and I not 
notice. 

(). Did you see them under the influence of liquor? 

A. I can’t tell — no use of telling a lie. They may have taken 
plenty, but I couldn’t tell. 

@. Now, the profanity, the indecent expressions you heard, 
was that in the presence of any of the women down there? 

A. I don’t know, because I didn’t see. 

(. Is there anything else you can say to this committee in the 
way of exposing abuses? 

A. Well, all I have to say to-day is in regard to the abuse there 
of old, unfortunate prisoners. It is very bad and should be 
remedied. If you go and make a complaint to Gerrish, instead of 
his ruling the prison with good temper and humanity and not 
abusing prisoners and making the officers do the same, he will 
treat you as he treated me — tell you to clear out of the office, and 
he may come out and choke you. Another thing, the clothing you 
get to wear there —I showed him the clothing on me the same 
morning. It is filthy and dirty —the pants that men would be 
wearing six or seven months was slimy and dirty and filthy, and 
when, they were taken off and sent to the laundry to be washed the 
next man might come along and get dirty, filthy pants there. 

@. Gets a live outfit at once? 

A. Yes, sir; he would. 

@. And that goes on all the time? 

A. All the time, and the public of Boston ought to know about 
it—the unfortunate men who have the misfortune to be there. 
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Another thing I desire to sav, gentlemen, if a man has the mis- 
fortune to be there once or twice, when he comes in he may be 
very sick. J was very sick the first day I went in and they took 
me to Dr. Roche, and when any sick man goes to him he will tell 
you to clear out. he won't listen to you, no matter how you feel. 

(). Anything else? 

A. That is all I can think of now. 

() Now, did you write a letter to the mayor? 

A. I sent three letters to Mayor Matthews during the time. 

(). Setting forth those abuses? 

A. Those abuses at the House of Correction; sent three, two 
sealed. 

(). Those abuses, you mean. on the island? 

A. No; not on the island. 

J. Where were you? 

A. The House of Correction at that time, for default. 

@. No; I wean while down on the island. 

A. I beg pardon —I didn’t. I wouldn’t be given leave to send 
a letter nor to see the commissioners. 

@. They wouldn’t allow you to? 

A. No; I asked leave to write to Mayor Matthews and I asked 
to put down my name to see the Board of Commissioners, and I 
was told distinctly no, that I wouldn’t be let do either. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Who told you that? 

A. The deputy, Perkins. You couldn’t see Gerrish. It was 
only once in a while you could see him. 


CROSS—EXAMINATION. 


(). (By Mr. Procror.) I would like to ask you one or two 
questions, Mr. O’Brien. 

A. I will try to answer you if I can, sir. 

(@. You were down there forty days the last time? 

wl. Yes, sir. 

(). How did you happen to get sent down there? 

A. How would any man happen to get sent down there? For 
taking a couple of bottles. 

(. Was it for drunkenness ? 

A. No, it was not. 

Q. What was it for? 

A. ‘Taking some lager-beer bottles. 
By mistake? 
Yes. 
You mean for stealing ? 
Yes, sir. It is the first time I ever did the like in my life. 
The first time you ever made that mistake ? 
ee. 
Well, you said something about being in the House of Cor- 
rection ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Well, were you there for making a mistake? 

A. J was there for an assault in my house. 
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Mr. Rirey. — That is a mistake. 
Mr. Procror. — I think it is, when you get caught. 
@. That was a mistake? 
That is all. 
How long were you over at the House of Correction for 
such a mistake? 
Oh, two years. 
Where was it? 
At my own house. 
For assaulting whom? 
One of the tenants that lived overhead. 
What did you assault him with? 
Knocked off the steps. 
What with? 
My fists. 
Nothing more? 
That is all. 
No club? “4a 
No, I had no club. 
Didn’t need it? 
It was the woman that lived overhead. 
Not a man, but a woman? 
A woman. 
Oh, you knocked this woman off the steps? 
ness 
. Well, you hadn’t been making any mistakes about bottles 
that day, had you? 
ASH IN Os 
@. You had been drinking? 
A. I think likely if I hadn’t I wouldn’t have committed the as- 
sault. 
@. If you hadn’t drank you wouldn’t have knocked her off the 
steps? 
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Perhaps so. I don’t think IT would. 
You got two years? 
Yess sir 
Did vou ever make any mistakes before that? 
Certainly. 
Have you ever been to the island before ? 
Yes, sir. 
For what? 
Being drunk. I paid a fine there. 
You paid a fine down at the island? 
Yes. 
). And how many times altogether have you been down at 
the island? 
A. Oh, three or four times in twenty-six years. 
@. Well, wasn’t it more than three or four times, wasn’t it five 
or six times? 
A. Well, it might be. That is about all I can recollect. All 
I recollect is four or five times. I have no recollection of it. 
(@. You have been down there so many times that you don’t 
have any recollection of it? 
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A. No, I wasn’t down there so many times at all, sir, and the 
book will show. I guess five times is the limit, any way. 

(). Well, you have raised it one, any way, from what it was a 
minute ago, and you wouldn’t be surprised if it was six or seven 
times ? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t believe it was. I don’t believe it 
was seven times. 

@. You didn’t believe it was four or five times a minute ago? 

A. I can’t recollect. I was in the House of Correction. though, 
five or six times for assault. 

@. Well, how many times were you down at the island for 
drunkenness ? 

A. I told you to my recollection about five times, won’t exceed 
that, I don’t believe. 

@. And five times for assault? 

A. Oh, more than that for assault. 

@. More than that? 

A. Yes, sir. I don’t like to stand things. 

@. Isbould judge not. 

A. IJ don’t like to stand no nonsense. 

@. Well, I won’t give you any nonsense. 

A. Oh, you are too strong a man for me — we will have no 
difference any way. There is a man there, though, that I would 
like to tackle. If I was on an equal footing with him he wouldn’t 
knock me down in his office. 

The CoarrMan. — Mr. Witness, please answer the questions. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, then, you think, then, to the best 
of your recollection, that you have been down to the island eleven 
times? 

oN. 

@. Well, you said five times for drunkenness and five or six 
times for assault. 

A. Well, that wouldn’t be at the island eleven times. Don’t you 
see that you don’t-go one place for both. But one is as bad as the 
other. 

@. Well, then, you have been at the island and the House of 
Correction eleven or twelve times? 

A. Yes, unfortunately I have. 

@. Well, I am sorry. I am sure. And you have been there 
more times for assault than for drunkenness ? 

ey CRynelr's 

@. When you get angry? 

A. I am hasty. 

@. And I suppose that you were hasty that morning when you 
went to see Mr. Gerrish, weren’t you? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Were you angry that morning ? 

A. I wasn’t angry at all. 

@. Weren’t you? 

A. I will tell you what it is— 

@. Pardon me. When you went to see Mr. Gerrish, you were 
angry ? 
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A. I wasn’t angry. 

@. Well, a man had just hit you? 

A. I was complaining to him. 

@. Yes —a man had hit you and you thought he had no right 
to? 

A. Had no right, no more than I have a right to strike you 
now. 

Q@. It didn’t make you angry? 

A. Not a bit, no, sir. 

@. You were aggrieved and not angry —is that it? 

A. Yes, sir; grieved at the blow. 

@. What did you say to the superintendent? 

A. I told him first and foremost about the doctor, what he told 


me when I was sick, and told him how I had been treated, and he 
told me to get out of the office. 
. Did you get out? 

A. I didn't. 

@. I thought not. 

Pu OM nO: 

@. Well, he was sitting down? 

Any Y 68s sire 

@. And it was after you refused to get out that he got up? 

A. Yes, sir; that is right. 

(. Before you refused to get out, he was still sitting down? 

WLS SY 885 * Bit, 

@. And it was because you refused to go that he kicked vou 
out? 

A. I suppose so — didn’t he have a right to listen to my com- 
plaint ? 

(). Didn’t he listen to you? You told us that he did. 

A. Well, told me to get out of the office — that is all the re- 
dress I got. 

Or Yes: 

A. That is all very fine, all very fine. 


Witnesses called for. 


Mr. Rrtey. — Mr. Chairman, we wanted to put on Mr. Twitchell 
to give some testimony from the records, in regard to punishments. 
He does not seem to be here. We have also asked the commis- 
sioners to produce the Kenny boy and the Brady boy, both being 
wards of the commissioners, and if these boys are here I would 
like to put them on the stand. 

Mr. Procror. — What is it? My attention was distracted for a 
minute — pardon me. 

Mr. Ritrry. — 1 wish to put in the testimony of Mr. Twitchell 
in regard to punishments. He was asked to step on the stand. 

Mr. Procror. — Is he here? 

Mr. Ritey. —I don’t see him. Next the commissioners were 
asked to produce the boys Kenny and Brady. 

Mr. Procror. — I don’t remember that the commissioners were 
ordered to —if you will refresh my recollection. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, that is the way it is in my mind. 

Mr. Procror.— Well, of course if there is an order of the 
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board it must be complied with, and we are in error if we are not 
able to do it at once, but I don’t have that recollection of it. 

Mr. Riury. — Well, if they were not ordered, and they may not 
have been, I desire to ask the committee to order the commis- 
sioners to produce those two boys, because I want to examine 
them. 

Ald. Ler. — Where are they? 

Mr. Ritey.— They are wards of the commissioners; we don’t 
know where they are. 

Mr. Procror. — Where are they, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritry. — We only know that the court transferred them 
to the commissioners and the commissioners are to look after 
them until they reach the age of twenty-one, unless they die in 
the meantime. 

Mr. Procror. — What are their full names, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. — Georgé Brady and James Kenny. 

Mr. Procror. — No middle names? 

Mr. Ritey. —I think not. 

Ald. Sanrorp. — How old are they now, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, one may be seventeen and the other perhaps 
a little less. . 

Mr. Procror. — Well, do you know where they are? 

Mr. Ritry. — Oh, no. 

Ald. Ler. —'Truant boys or Reformation boys? 

Mr. Rirey. —I understand they are Reformation boys. 

Ald. LomaAsngey. — Mr. Chairman, I move that the Board of Com- 
missioners be requested to have them here at the next meeting. 
These are the boys that they claim were beaten, I understand. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I don’t wish to put any obstacle in the 
way, and I don’t mean to do so, but I don’t feel sure upon the 
law. Just what the position of it is, I don’t know. 

Mr. Rirey. —I understand that they are transferred to the care 
of the commissioners until they reach their majority, and it is the 
duty of the commissioners to look after them. 

Mr Proctor. — Well, I should be glad, Mr. Alderman, if the 
order could be made a little more flexible than that. It might be, 
you know, that the boys might be out of town somewhere. I have 
no information about it now. 

Mr. Rirey. — But it is the duty of the commissioners to know 
where they are. 

Mr. Procror.—I know, but I am not a commissioner, and if 
it should be impossible to get them here to-morrow I want leeway 
enough so that inferences shall not be drawn against the commis- 
sioners. 

The CHatrman. — Ald. Lomasney moves that the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Institutions be ordered to produce the 
boys Brady and Kenny within three days for examination before 
this committee — providing, of course, that they are in the charge 
of the commissioners. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
that settled. 

Ald. Lee. — Well, they will find that out, you know. If they 
are not in their charge they will say so, 
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Ald. Lomasney. — All right. 

(The motion was carried.) 

Mr. Rirey.— And I should like to have Mr. Twitchell here at 
the next meeting. 

The Cuarrman.— The clerk will notify Mr. Twitchell to be 
present at the next meeting. 


WILLIAM J. Stmpson. — Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Your full name? 

A. William J. Simpson. 

@. Where do you live? 

A. South Boston, I did live. JI have been at Charlestown. I 
did live in South Boston. 

@. How long have you been living in Boston ¢ 

A. Thirty-six years. 

Q. Been in Boston thirty-six years ? 

Avie CS oils 

@. And you are é citizen ? 

A. I can’t say I am a citizen. My father and mother paid 
taxes, but I haven’t. I have been off and on out of Boston. 

@. And you were born here? 

A. Born in South Boston. 

@. You are a citizen then — you mean you are not a voter? 
You don’t vote? 
No, sir; I haven’t voted. 
Were you down on Deer Island at any time? 
Yes, sir. 
When? 
1878. 
You went down in 1878? 
I was sent down there by the Board of Directors of Public 
Institutions. 

@. Oh, I don’t want to go back to that time, but since May, 
1889, have you been to Deer Island? 

A. Yes, sir; I was down there two years ago. 


OROROL 


. That is, in 1892? 
A. Yes, sir; I was down there in 1892. 
. What were you down there for? es, 
A. Sent down there for assault and battery. Ph 
@. And how long a sentence? 
A. Thirty days. 
Was there a fine? 
Yes, sir,— ten dollars without costs. 
So that you were sent down there for thirty days? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, since 1889 how often all told have you beenjat Deer 
Island? 
A. Once. 
@. Only that one time? 
A. That is all. 
Q. And that you say was in 1892? 


Bobohe 
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Ay OY es cain: 

@. Now, during the thirty days you were down there, did you 
see any abuses? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state to this committee what you saw and what 
you heard? 

A. I went down there that night, was admitted there, went to 
the receiving office, and went from there up to the bath-room, and 
I was a little late getting my things out of my clothes, and the 
man that was there said to me, ** You pauper, there, you take your 
things out of your clothes; hurry up. You are not in the poor- 
house now.” ‘That was the remark passed to me when I went 
there. So I hurried up and then I went over and asked to see 
the doctor. I couldn’t see him that night. The next morning I 
saw him. I think it was Dr. Roche —the doctor is there, the 
stout man — I couldn’t tell his name, and I went in to him and he 
said, ‘* You are a pauper,” and gave me some castor oil, and Mr. 
Moore spoke up and said I didn’t drink it, and said I attempted 
to throw it outside the door, and he stood me in the bath-room 
about four hours. The deputy came in and said, **‘ What are you 
standing there for?” I said, ‘‘ I asked the doctor for a dose of 
oil, and Mr. Moore came in and said I attempted to throw it 
outside the door.” He told me tv go about my work and sent me 
up to the stone-room. 

Q. What else? 

A. That is all there was to that, but it seemed to follow me, 
so long as I was there, that I was a pauper. That followed me; 
and Woodrell—I think he was an officer down there — Mr. 
Stanwood told me he was after me, and to look out for him. 
He came and pushed me into line, when I was standing the same 
as the other men, and said, ‘‘If you don’t stand I will run 
you in.” 

(). Well, during the time you were down there, did you hear 
any profanity from the officers ? 

Fae a Pave 

Q. What? 

A. I heard several officers use profanity. 

(. In the presence of the prisoners ? 

AY, CR OBIT: 

@. And any other objectionable language ? 

A. Simply profanity. 

@. Did you see any officer under the influence of liquor? 

a9 0X O8,S1r. 

@. Will you state what officers ? 

A. Officer Stanwood. 

(). Anybody else? 

A. Officer Quinn. 

(). See any prisoners assaulted or beaten? 

Al. No, I couldn’t say that I did. 

@. You were on Long Island as a pauper, were you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@). And how long were you there? 
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A. Oh, off and on I should judge six or seven years. 

Mr. Curtis. — Going back to Long Island? 

Mr. Ritey. —If the committee doesn’t object, I shall; if the 
committee objects, of course I won’t. 

The CuHairman. — Well, we have left Long Island now. I 
think we will continue on. 

Mr. River. — Well, that is all. 


CROSS—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, you don’t mean to say, Mr. 
Simpson, that the times you have named have been all the times 
you have been down at the House of Industry ? 

A. No, sir. : 

@. No, there were a good many more than that? 

A. I have been down there four or five times, I should judge. 

@. Well, you were down there in 1882, weren’t you, for being 
drunk ? 

A. I guess so. 

@. Under the name of William Smith? 

A. I guess so. 

@. Yes; and you were down there in 1884 for being drunk, 
under the name of William Sinith? 

HNO. Sik 

@. You are sure of it? 

A. Iam; yes, sir. 

@. Well, where were you in the year 1884? 

A. I wasn’t at Deer Island. Iwas at Long Island. 

@. Well, did you drink anything that year? 

As Oh, yes: 

@. Well, when you drink anything, you pretty often get down 
to the island? 

A. Well, I knew pretty well where I was. 

@. Well, you are sure of that? 

A.” .Y CS SLE. 

Q. You will swear to it? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t swear to it. 

@. Oh, you wouldn’t? I thought you wouldn't. On the whole 
you rather think you were? 

A. I swear that I was not there under the name of William D. 
Smith in 1884. 

@. You were there under your own name? 

A.’ No, sir. 

@. You will swear that you weren’t there? 

A. I will swear that I was not there under the name of William 
D. Smith. 

@. I don’t care what name you were there under. One name 
is as satisfactory as another in your case. 

A. I wasn’t there under the name of William D. Smith. 

@. Were you there at all in 1884? 

A. I don’t think I was. 

@. Swear you were not? 
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A. No, I wouldn’t swear. 
@. You were liable to be there for being drunk ? 
A. Yes; might have been. 
@. ‘Then in 1885 were you down there again? 
A. No?sir. 
(@. Under the name of Michael Smith? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. What? 
A. No; sir: 
@. How about Michael Simpson ? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Did you ever go by the name of Michael Simpson ? 
A. No, sir. 
Well, yon have been down there for being idle and dis- 
orderly, haven’ t you? 
A. I have, yes, sir. 
@. How long ago? 
A. About ten years ago — twelve years ago. 
@. Pretty near 1885? 
A. No, that would be 1878. 
@. You don’t mean to say as far back as 1878? 
As PY. GB; Sirs 
@. Idle and disorderly ? 
A. 1878 or 1888 —1878. 
@. That is sixteen years ago? 
A. Pretty nearly. 
(). Were you down there before 1878? 
A. Yes, sir; I was down there in 1872. 
(). What were you there for then? 
A. I don’t remember just what I was there for.» I went there 
for thirty days. 
@. What was it for? 
A. I can’t tell you. 
@. What? 
A. I don’t remember as far back as that. I know that was the 
first time I was arrested — in 1872. 
Ald. Ler. — Where was he during the war? 
The Wrrness. — I was all right during the war — not where you 
were. 
Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You were not at the island? 
ANANG, Sit. 
@. Were you there in 1386? 
ANGST. 
(). Where were you in 1886? 
A. Middleboro’ for pretty nearly a year. I think — nine 
months. 
What doing? 
Working on a cranberry bog. 
Working? 
Yes. 
Well, were you there all the year? 
No, | wasn’t there all the time. 


SOROBS 
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(). Well, you were down at the island once that year, weren’t 
you, as a common vagrant? 
ASANO weir: 
@. Under the name of William Simpson? 
AS IND; S1ts 
@. Ora vagrant without being common? 
ALIN nSll. 
(). Well, how many times have you been down there since 
1886? 
A. ‘lwo or three times. 
@. More, haven’t you? 
HL ON Oe She 
(). What have you been down there for each time? 
A. Down there for drunk — assault and battery and drunk, I 


guess. 
(. Generally drunk? 
Ay See: 


@. Well, you have been down at Long Island a good deal oftener 
than that? 

A. Oh, yes, Long Island back and forth. 

@. You have been on the road between here and Long and 
Deer-Island about all the time for fifteen years? 

A. No,sir. 

@. Except that six months or nine montis that you worked at 
Middleboro’ ? 

A. Oh, no. I worked at Riverside all last year. 

@. How about the House of Correction — do vou know where 
that is? 

A. I have been over there. 

Q. What for? 

A. Over there once. 

@. What for? 

A. False pretences. 

@. When was that? 

A. Oh, 1878, I think. 

(). The same year — 1878? How long did you stay there? 

A. Two years, pretty nearly two years — twenty-two months. 

Q@. Well, that was after you came back from Deer Island? 

A. It was after 1872, yes. 

(). Well, were you ever over at the House of Correction after 
that? 

A. Over there for thirty days. 

Q. For what? 

A. Larceny. 

@. What year was that? 

A. I couldn’t tell you what year that was in. 

@. 1884 —that was the year that you didn’t go down to the 
island, you remember? 

A. Oh, lots of years I didn’t go to the island. 

@. Well, you were over at the House of Correction that year? 

7 ope °F 

@. Well, you have travelled by the name of Smith, haven’t you, 
at times ? 
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A. Once or twice, yes. 

(J. You say once or twice — you mean at critical times? 
A. No, I mean once or twice. 

@. But at critical times when you have been arrested ? 
A. I say once or twice. 

@. You were arrested once or twice under the name of William 
Smith? 

A. Yes, sir; that is right. 

(). And sentenced under that name, weren’t you? 

A. That is right. 

(@. How long ago did you begin to take the name of William 
Smith ? 

A. About 1882 or 1884, I guess. 

(). Well, 1882 was the time you were sent down to the House 
of Industry for drunkenness under the name of William Smith, 
wasn’t it? 

ss Yes: 

@. Well, vou were there the next year — 1883? 

A. No, sir; unless I went the last of the year. I went down 
there for larceny, forty days. 

@. Didn’t you go down December 18, 1883, and stay until 
April 10, 1884? 

Ae XS, S10: 

@. And that was under the name of William Simpson? 

Aes Sits 

@. And it was April 10, 1884, that you got out, and then 
September 7, 1884, was the time you were sentenced to the House 
of Correction for larceny, wasn’t it, and you stayed there until 
December 6, 1884? 

A. Three months? , 

@. Well, September 7 to December 6 would be pretty close to it. 

A. No, sir; I didn’t go there for larceny three months. 

(. You did go to the House of Correction for larceny ? 

A. I didn’t for three months — six months. 

@. Oh, it is worse yet. Now, I would like to read from a little 
list I have here, and see what you think applies to you. I don’t 
want anything to apply to you that does not properly do so. 

Ald. Ler. — He has the record himself (as witness produces a 
paper). 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Oh, you have it. Anything that isn’t 
right, you understand, you disavow, and we will take care of it — 
House of Industry, July 28, 1882, drunk, $5.95. Is that right? 

A. That is right. 

(). Home for Paupers, William Simpson, December 18, 1883, 
to April 10, 1884. Is that correct? 

A. That is right. ; 

. Home for Paupers, William Simpson, May 7, 1884, July 
14, 1884. Is that right? 

A. Go ahead, I am listening to you. That is right. 

(@. All right; you are listening. House of Industry, William 
Smith, November 17, 1884, drunk, $7.75. 

A. No, that is wrong. 
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oe Is the seventy-five cents wrong? 
No; the whole thing is wrong. 
November 17, 1884, — what date have you got there next? 

A. I haven’t any date here. You are doing the business — I 
will tell you afterwards. Go ahead. 

@. All right; if you leave the business to me I will do it. 

HLL ia ety your 

@. House of Industry, William Smith, November 17, 1884, — 
you say that isn’t so. Home for Paupers, William Simpson, De- 
cember 18, 1884, to February 11, 1885? 

A. That is right. 

@. Home for Paupers, William Simpson, May 4, 1885, to May 
13, 1885? 

A. That is right. 

@). House of Industry as Michael Simpson, May 25, 1885? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You deny the Michael? 

A. Yes, sits 

@. Well, we will pass right on. Home for Paupers, William 
Smith, November 21, 1885, to February 16, 1886; Home for 
Paupers, William Simpson, February 18, 1886, to April 19, 1886 ; 
House of Industry, William Smith, April 23, 1886, drunk, $4? 

AjimNO. Sir. 

@. You deny the Smith? 

Ea eLeAO say Chance: 

@. Home for Puapers, William Simpson, May 24, 1886, to 
June 10, 1886. Is that right? 

val That is wrong. 

@. What is wrong about that? 

A. That William Smith comes in too often. I generally go by 
my right name. I only went by William Smith twice. 

@. Oh, I see— Austin Farm, William Simpson, June 10, 1886, 
to July 138, 1886? 

A. That is right. 

@. Home for Paupers, July 13, 1886, to July 21, 1886, the 
Same year? 
That is right. 
Home for Paupers, July 28, 1886, to August 7, 1886? 
That is right. 
Austin Farm, April 14, 1887, to June 18, 1887? 
That is right. 
Home for Paupers, June 23, 1887, to October 2, 1888? 
That is wrong. 
What is wrong about that? 
Go ahead — I will tell you afterwards. 
What is there wrong about that? 
I wasn’t there — that is all. 
Well, then, there is Home for Paupers, March 5, 1889, to 
November 15, 1889? 

A. I guess that is right. 

@. Home for Paupers, on leave on December 6, 1889, to April 
14, 1890? 
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A. Oh, I have been out there several times. Probably you 

have got it right there — I haven’t got that. 

House of Industry, April 1, 1890, for drunkenness ? 

No, sir. 

It is William Simpson? 

That is all right — I wasn’t there. 

Did you meet another one in your travels down the harbor? 
That is all right —there might have been. 

Home for Paupers, May 3 to May 7, 1890? 

No, sir. 

You deny that? Home for da oie August 14, 1890, to 
September LUSELSIO 

A. No, sir. Oh, I might have been fe but — 

(). Home for Paupers, October 23, 1890, to August 31, 1891? 

Ales ells 

@. That iscorrect. Home for Paupers, September 23, 1891, to 
September 3, 1892, —is that correct? 

A. I guess so. 

@. House of Industry, October 27, 1892, assault and battery, 
$10; Charlestown Almshouse, November 25, 1892, to December 
1501S 92" 

A. Yes, I guess that is right. 

@. You think that is right; then there is Home for Paupers, 
October 9, 1893? How long did you stay there then? 

A. About two weeks, I guess. 

(. Well, then, there is this one at the House of Correction, 
which you said was for false pretences — it was really forgery, 
wasn’t it? 

A. Well, false pretences, forgery. 

@. Well, forgery? 

A. False pretences, forgery, about the same, yes, sir, — writ- 
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(@. You are a good writer? 

A. Yes, sir; pretty fair. 

Mr. Rirry. — Do you mean to say, Brother Proctor, that false 
pretences constitutes forgery ? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, you could make a case of false pretences 
out of almost every case of forgery I ever knew. 

Mr. Rirey. — Then you think false pretences constitutes for- 
gery? 

Mr. Procror. — I think forgery is almost always false pre- 
tences. Your witness is nearer right than you, if you are giving 
me the genuine thing. 

(). Then there is House of Correction, October 7, 1884. larceny 
of aoe two months? 

No, sir; I wasn’t there. 
Q. Did you ever work for Mrs. Lincoln ? 
. Off and on, yes, sir. 

Q@. When? 

A. Oh, two or three years. 

Mr. Riney. — Have you got through with that list, Mr. Proc- 
tor? 
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Mr. Proctor. — Would you like to have me read it again? 


Mr. Ritey. -- Well, as it seems to do you so much good I 
would like to keep the pleasure up. 
Mr. Procror. — I am going on, going to move right on. 


@. What was your answer to my question? 

A. I think two or three years. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions, Mr. Simpson. Are you sick? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is the matter with you? 

A. I have got fracture of the knee, gastritis, and heart trouble. 
That is what brought nfe to the poorhouse the first time. 

(). Well, you have been going to these different institutions all 
these different times, as they have alleged here? 

oe Re) Go tej te: 

(. Now, when you first went to the institutions, what effort was 
made to reform you by the officers ? 


A. No effort at all. 

@. I mean when you first went there? 

A. None whatever. 

(). Let us see -— what was the first institution you went to? 

A. Rainsford Island. 

Q. What year was that? 

A. Down there —- what time do you mean? 

@. I mean now 1872. 

A. Oh, it was later than that. It wasn’t 1872. It was about 
1884. 

Q. Now, the first one —-in 1872? 

A. To the almshouse in 1884. 

@. Well, what institution did you first go to? 

A. Rainsford Island. 


Mr. Proctor. —I think the House of Correction, according to 
the evidence. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — One moment — let us get that right. 

The Witness. — I didn’t go to the House of Correction in 1872. 
I went to Deer Island in 1872. 

Q@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, in 1872 you went to Deer 
Island? ; 
Yes, and in 1884 went to the almshouse. 
@. Was it in 1872 that you went to Deer Island? 
iAy Peas Bir 
(). Now, take the first institution that you went to? 
A. Deer Island. 

@. How old were you then? 

a 

Q 

A 

Q 
and 


= 


Well, I am thirty-six now. 
About fourteen years old? 
Oh, no, older than that. 
. You are thirty-six now. 1872 to 1894 is twenty-two years, 
fourteen is thirty-six, isn’t it? 
Ay Y es::6ir; 
(@. You were about fourteen when you went to Deer Island? 
A. Oh, older than that — probably fourteen or fifteen. 


yee Maw 
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(). Well, what did you go there for? 

A. I went there for indecent exposure. 

@. Were you sent to the House of Reformation there or sent 
to the House of Industry, or what? 

A. House of Industry. 

@. Were you drunk? 

A. No, no. 

Q. Now, the next time? 

A. About 1878, I should judge, — went to the House of Cor- 
rection in 1878. 

(). All these times no effort was made to reform you or to help 
you to become a self-supporting member of society ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). By the officers — the chaplain or anybody connected with 
the institutions ? 

AST NO SSIF: 

Ald. Lomasney. — that is all. 


The hearing was adjourned at 4.02 o’clock P.M. to Wednesday, 
September 12, at 2 o’clock P.M. 
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THIRTY-FIRST HEARING. 


WEDNESDAY, September 12, 1894. 
The hearing was resumed at 2 o'clock P.M., Chairman Hall- 
stram presiding. 


Howarp W. Upton. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Rivry.) Your full name, please? 

A. Howard W. Upton. 

@. Where do you live? 

A. 1182 Harrison avenue. 

@. In Boston? 

A. In Boston. 

(). Have you been in the employ of the city? 

AL a DAVe,.Ves;. Sit. 

(@. When did you enter that emplov ? 

A. J entered the employ of the city in September, 1877 


@. And you left it when? 
A. February 5, 1892. 
Q. You must speak a little louder, Mr. Upton, because it is 
noisy here. 
February 5, 1892. 
So that you were there about fifteen years? 
Yes: sit. 
From 1877 to 1892? 
I wasn’t on Deer Island all that time. 
No, but I mean in the employ of the city? 
In the employ of the city, yes, sir. 
Now, where were you first employed ? 
Gallop’s Island. 
And then where? 
Then at Deer Island. 
When did you go to Deer Island ? 
I went there August Pai e ay ye 
‘And at that time or afterwards, was the present superintend- 
ent ¢ an employee there? 
A. He was receiving officer, yes, sir. 
(. And what were you? 
A. I was watchman in the House of Reformation. 
(Q. That was before the present superintendent went to the 
Charlestown Almshouse ? 
A, oo) C55 810s 
Q. And by and by, when he was selected as superintendent at 
Deer Island, did he then select you as his deputy ? 
Fe ES ECE 
@. And you remained as deputy until you left the employ of 
the city? 


DOSES a See See 
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24) pe reid: 

(). Now, during those 15 years you have had charge of paupers, 
convicts and others? 

A. I have. 

Looked after by the city? 

I have, yes, sir. 

And have had a large experience? 

Well, I think I have, yes, sir. 

And during all that time, were any reprimands administered 
to you or complaints made against your 

A. No, sir; I don’t think "T was ever reprimanded. 

Q. Now, you might as well begin by telling the committee — 

A. Vhat is, I will qualify that— up to the time that Mr. Ger- 
rish assumed the superintendency of the island. 

@. Oh, of course I meant to exclude that myself. I don’t 
mean to include the trouble which led to your discharge. You 
might as well begin by telling the committee the condition of 
the discipline in the institution from the time the present super- 
intendent assumed charge of it until you left. 

A. Well, sir, the condition of the discipline up to August, 
1891, was good, excellent. 

@. Yes, sir, — now that has changed in what respect? 

A. Well, it has changed from the time of an article that 
appeared in the ‘* Her ald” of August 25, 1889. I noticed a 
marked change very soon after that. 

@. Do you : know who inspired that article ? 

A. J understood that it was Dr. Jenks. 

(). And what was there in the article to cause a change in the 
discipline? 

“lL. Well, it showed that there was trouble between the super- 
intendent and myself, and naturally the prisoners would take ad- 
vantage of that. 

. Now, will you proceed and state just what happened in that 
respect ? 

A. Well, I noticed that the prisoners didn’t have that respect 
for me or for the other officers that they previously had had. 

(). Did you have any talk with the superintendent about it? 

Aveindia, yes, ‘sir. 

(. What did he say? 

A. Well, I told him that I thought that, whatever the trouble 
was between he and I, we should work together for the interest of 
the institution and the city, and we both agreed to that.* But sub- 
sequent events seemed to convince me that he didn’t speak in good 
faith, any way. 

(). Did you have a talk with the commissioners about the con- 
dition of affairs there? 

liad: 

(). And after that, did you have a conversation with the super- 
intendent as to what you said to the commissioners ? 

A. I did, but at the time of my first interview with them I re- 
fused to tell him any of the conversation that was between us, 

@. What did he say to that? 
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A. Well, he demanded that I should tell it. I considered it 

confidential and refused. 

@. Was anything said about your trying to supplant him? 

A. By the superintendent himself? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

Aes) CS ,-S11'. 

Q. What? 

A. Well, he said the commissioners were trying to use me as a 
tool to throw him. 

@. What did you say to that? 

A. Well, I was very willing that he should know all that 
occurred between us, the conversation. I wished that they would 
tell him, but I didn't feel as though I was at liberty to do it 
myself. 

(@. Did he reprimand you at any time or times in the presence 
of the other officers and the prisoners : ? 

A. Yes, sit; on several occasions. 

@. For what? 

A. Well, it is quite a story to tell if I told the whole of it. 

@. Well, unless you tell it the committee won’t know it. 

A. I think on one occasion it was for giving a pass to an officer 
for a friend to visit him, during his absence. I told him to show 
it to the superintendent if the superintendent returned in time, 
before he wanted to mail his letter, and then he could act his 
pleasure about letting it goas it was. The officer told me that 
he tore it up, and “told him that I had no authority to sign 
passes. 

(). Anything else? 

A. On one oceasion he reprimanded me when I sent a prisoner 
for a carriage. I understood that the carriage had been put up, 
horse and carriage, and he had previously ‘ordered me to have 
that under the arch to carry women to the bakehouse to do 
the officers’ work. So to carry out his order I sent for the car- 
riage, and the prisoner found it out at the laundry gate. He 
ordered the men to come around to the office with the. carriage, 
and when he came the superintendent came around the corner 
after him and reprimanded him very severely, and I told him that 
if there was any one at fault it was myself. Then he turned on 
me. I didn’t know that he had ordered the carriage there or 
I never should have sent for it, because it was an unusual thing. 

@). Anything else? 

A. Well, there were a number of different occasions that he 
reprimanded me in the presence of officers and prisoners, but I 
don’t call them all to mind. I never thought he had good cause 
for it. 

@. Was any, fault found with you on the ground that your 
punishments were too severe— punishments meted out to 
prisoners ? | 


A. No, sir. 
(). I mean were you reprimanded for that? 
A. No, sir. 


@. Now, was there any favoritism among the officers there, 
any favoritism shown by the superintendent? 
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A. IJ thought there was. 

@. What was it? 

A. I know that there was one man that was drunk on several 
oceasions, that held his position some time after I reported it. 

@. What position did he hold? 

A. He was patrolman. 

@. On the island? 

A: CX OS SIN: 

Q. And his name? 

A. His name was George Everdean. 

Q@. Is he there yet? 
A. No, sir. 
@. You say he was reported several times for being drunk ? 
AY ears 

@. Who reported him? 

A. I reported him? 

@. Was the drunkenness public, in the presence of the pris- 
oners? 

Ai Nes}. sir 

@. How often did that occur? 

A. Well, he came back pretty full every time he went up town, 
nearly. 

@. How often did he go up town? 

A. Well, probably he might have gone sometimes once in two 
weeks, sometimes once a month. 

@. How often was he reported ? 

A. I think I reported him on two or three occasions; twice, 
certainly. 

(@. Well, what was done when you made the report? 

A. Nothing that I know of. 

@. Why was he kept? 

A. I give it up. 

@. Was the man finally discharged? 

A: Yes, sir. 

@. For what? 

A. Drunkenness. 

@. How long was that after the first report against him was 
made ? | 

A. I don’t know. It was probably three or four months. 

@. Now, were there any other officers guilty of the same 
thing? 

WGhy Ves, Bite 

(. Who were they? 

A. Officer Howard — he was discharged. Others came around 
under the influence of liquor; I couldn’t say they were drunk. 

@. What other officers came under the influence of liquor? 

él. Well, Officer C. O. Gerrish, Officer Quinn, Officer Spalding. 

(@. How often were they under the influence of liquor? 

A. Well, I never saw Gerrish under the influence of liquor but 
once. 

Q. How about the other officers ? 

A. Well, Howard was under the influence of liquor quite a num- 
ber of times. 
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@. And the others? 

A. Well, I don’t think Mr. Quinn was more than two or three 
times. 

Q. Were they all reported? 

A. Well, Mr. Howard was reported and discharged. I don’t 
think I ever reported Mr. Quinn. It was a common thing for him 
to come back a little the worse for liquor. 

@. For what one to come back? 

A. Any of the officers that tried to take anything of that kind. 

@. That was the practice ? 

A -OSs Sli 

@. In fact, it would be the exception having an officer come down 
from the city sober — is that it? 

A. Oh, I don’t pretend to say that, because there were officers 

there — . 
@. Well, if you won’t say it was a common thing I would like 
to know what you mean. You mean it was common for the officers 
you have named? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is it. Now, was Quinn reported to the superintend- 
ent? 

A. I don’t remember about that. 

@. Do yon remember any acts of indecency on the part of any 
of the officers there? 

mia GO. 

@. Will you state them’ 

A. I don’t know as I should care to here. There was on the 
part of Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Curtis. — You needn’t hesitate on our account, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, I don’t hesitate — it is the witness. 

Mr. Curtis. — Oh, I didn’t know but you did. 

Mr. Riney. — No. 

@. Is there anything so bad that you ought not to say it in 
public? 

A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman, I think that is hardly right. 
Let us hear what it is, and let the committee decide. . 
Mr. Rirey. — Well. you see there are ladies here. I am sorry 
I can’t indulge you. 
Mr. Curtis. — I know, but I don’t want the impression left that 
a thing is bad and not let the committee have an opportunity to 
decide it. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, I suppose you will give it to the 
committee in executive session, won’t you? 
Yes. 
Now, whatever it was, was it reported to the superintend- 


A. It was, yes, sir. 

@. What was done? 

A. I think he was reprimanded. 
@. Was that all? 

A. All that I know of, 
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(@. Now, was the indecency towards female prisoners ? 

Ax Yessir. 

The CHatrman. — Mr. Riley, before pursuing that course of in- 
quiry wouldn’t it be wcll to find out what this matter is upon 
which you are questioning the witness? And in relation to that, 
I think it would be a gvod idea for the committee to go into 
executive session, and then he can give it more fully. 

Mr. Rirzy. — Yes, sir. I don’t know what the witness is to 
state that he does not want to state in public, but of course he has 
a very good reason for it. 

Ald. Forrter. — Mr. Chairman, I move that we go into execu- 
tive session. 

The CuHarrman. —That is the idea of the Chair — that we 
should go into executive session. Alderman Fottler moves that 
the committee now go into executive session. 

The committee voted, at 2.39 P.M., to co into executive session, 
and retired to the aldermen’s private room. 

The session was resumed in the aldermanic chamber at 3.38 
UE 

@. (By Mr.’Ritey.) Now, in regard to indecency of speech, 
was that indulged in by any of the officers in the presence and 
hearing of the prisoners ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

(. Did you at any time say that the speech of some of the offi- 
cers was the worst you had ever heard ? 

A. I don’t remember what case you refer to. 

@. Well, any case that comes to your mind — take all the ofti- 
cers from the head to the foot, include them all. 

A. I have heard some stories that were too vile for me to re- 
peat. 

@. Well, do you remember a complaint made by the chaplain 
about it? 

pi. “ay. 08,/81r: 

@. To whom was the complaint made ? 

A. Made to me. 

@. And who was the party complained of ? 

A. The superintendent. 

@. Who was the chaplain? 

A. The Rev. Mr. Taulmin. 

@. When was that complaint made? 

Al. It was made not long after he came there. I don’t remem- 
ber now just the date he came there. 

@. And it was made by the present chaplain? 

i> Y es, sir: 

(. Will vou state whether you were a witness to any instances 
of brutal treatment in the way of punishment of boys? 

A. Not during Mr. Gerrish’s time. 

Q. In regard to patients in the hospital — what do you say in 
regard to their treatment? 

A. Oh, I think perhaps there were some cases where they were 
not treated just as they should be. 

@. Do you remember the case of a woman who went to the 
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hospital to see the physician, and who was driven out by Dr. 
Cogswell? 

A. I don’t remember about her being driven out. She wasn’t 
driven out, but he attempted to put straps on her, strapped her to 
the bed. 

Q. Attempted to do what? 

A. Put straps on her — strapped her to the bed. 

@. What else was done? 

A. Well, I believe she scratched bis face and he handcuffed 
her hand and foot. 

Q. Then what? 

A. The next day I found ber in that condition. The hand- 
cuffs had been removed from her wrists, but they were still on her 
ankles. I unlocked them, took them off, and took her to the in- 
stitution. 

@. What was her condition? 

A. Well, her feet were black almost. The handcuffs were so 
tight on her ankles that they were wedged into the flesh so that it 
was hard to get them off. 

@. How long had she been in that condition —I mean hands and 
feet handcuffed together ? 

A. Well, I think probably 20 hours. 

@. Attended by anybody, or unattended ? 

A. Well, that I couldn’t say. I discovered her— that is the 
most I could say about it. 

Well, what led to the discovery ? 

I heard her groan. 

And then you inade investigation and found her? 
I did, yes, sir. 

What did you do? 

. As I stated, I took the handcuffs off and took her to the 
institution. 

To the hospital ? 

No, from the hospital to the institution. 

What became of her then? 

Put in solitary. 

She was put in solitary in that condition? 

Yes, sir. 

By whose orders? 

The superintendent’s. 

For what offence? 

A. Well, I asked him for orders what to do with her after I had 
brought her to the institution, and he told me to lock her up. 

@. Yes, sir. But what was the charge against her for which 
she got solitary ? 

A. There wasn’t any charge other than that she scratched the 
doctor. i 

@. How long was she kept in solitary ? 

A. IJ think three days — the punishment book will show. 

(@. What was done for her wounded and bruised feet and hands 
caused by the handcuffing ? 

A. Nothing, sir, 
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@. Why? 

A. Well, I don’t know as anything was required. The circu- 
lation, of course, came back after they were removed. 

Q. Well, didn’t you think a person, especially a woman, thrown 
in that position for six and twenty hours unattended, and whose 
eroans gave you knowledge of it for the first time, — don’t you 
think a woman in that condition needed a little attendance and 
perhaps a little nourishment? 

A. Well, she might have. I got my orders— that was all 
there was to it. I obeyed orders and locked her up. 

@. And during those two or three days she was kept on bread 
and water? 

A.- Yes, sit: 

(). Was the woman sane or insane? 

A. That I couldn’t say. 

@. What do you think? 

A. Oh, I think she was sane. 

Well, didn’t you seek to inquire whether she had done 
enything calling for that severe punishment ? 

A: Well, I knew what she had done because I had already 
been told that she scratched the doctor’s face. 

@. Yes. Did you tell the superintendent that she had been 
kept there for six and twenty hours? : 

A. Twenty hours. 

@. Twenty hours — handcuffed, hands and feet together? 

4 iolV CSU Git 

@). What did he say to that? 

A. Well, I don’t remember that he made any reply. 

i): wer was that the usual punishment or unusual punishment 
down there 

An ING; . was not authorized to punish her in any way. 

(). Have you known of any similar instance ? 

A. I knew one other woman that the matron told me was 
punished by strapping her to the bed. 

@. Well, will you tell us about that? 

A. When I returned from my vacation, which was, I think, 
sometime in December, about the 1st of December, 1879, I 
found this woman in solitary. 

(By Mr. Reep.) When was that, Mr. Upton — 1879? 

A. I think about 1889—TI beg your pardon—about 1891. 
I found her under punishment in solitary, and when the three 
days’ time was up which was customary when the prisoners were 
in solitary, to take them out at the end ‘of three days to give them 
a bath —I had orders then to return her to solitary. At the end of 
three days again she was taken out. I asked for further instructions 
and the superintendent told me to lock her up until I got different 
orders, and I told him that I thought she was insane, had every 
evidence of it in my opinion, and L asked that she should be sent 
to the hospital, and he said that he wouldn’t order her out, that 
she would stay there until the doctor ordered her out. I saw the 
doctor then and told him about the case and what I thought of 
the woman, and finally went and saw her and ordered her out 
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and sent to the hospital, and I understood that she was put in 
a room, locked in, and strapped to a bed, during nearly the 
remainder of her term; and I reported it to the commissioners 
when I had the opportunity and they can tell you the condition 
they found her in. I don’t know — I didn’t see her. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, who was the doctor? 

A. Well, [ think it was Dr. Roche. 

@. Who caused her to be put in solitarv? Dr. Roche? 

A. The first time? 

@. Yes, sir. When was she put in solitary in the institution ? 

A. That Ll don’t remember. I was away on my vacation when 
She was put in. 

@. She was put in ten days and a half? 

A. Ten and a half, I think. 

(). And in your judgment she was insane? 

A. I believed her to be. 

. And then you called the attention of Dr. Roche to that 
fact? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. To her condition, and finally she was released ? 

A. She was released. 

(@. And went up and made complaint to the commissioners. Do 
you know whether before she went up she complained that some- 
body entered ber cell and made an assault upon her and pulled out 
some of her hair? 

A She claimed they did. I had her word for it — that is all. 
I saw the morning she went out that sbe had a bunch of bair in 
her hand and she claimed one of the doctors pulled it out. 

Q. What doctor? 

A. Dr. Roche. 

@. Claimed that Dr. Roche pulled out her hair. You saw the 
bunch of hair in her hand? 

A. I saw it in ber hand. 

@. And you didn’t make any inquiries afterwards as to whether 
she went to the commissioners or not, did you? 

A. I didn’t make any inquiries, but I learned that she did. 

@. Now, in your judgment was that woman properly or im- 
properly treated? 

A. think she was improperly treated. 

Q. To get back to the other woman, the one that you say 
scratched the doctor’s face, was that a woman who was addicted to 
the morphine habit? 

A. That I couldn’t say. She was sent down there for drink, 
any way. 

@. Do you remember this, that the morning she was sent over 
to the hospital for medical treatment she had to wait three hours 
before she could get any doctor to come near her? 

A. Yes, sir; that is what she claimed and that is the reason 
why she was worked up. She threatened, I believe. to jump out 
the window. 

@. That is, unless she got some relief, some medical treatment? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, what was there causing such a condition of affairs as 
that in the institution — that is, that a doetor couldn’t be had for 
three hours? 

A. I think that was Sunday morning. 

@. Well, supposing it was Sunday morning, weren’t the doctors 
down there then? 

A. I don’t know what the reason was, I am sure. That was 
what a matron told me — had her word for it that that was the 
case. ; 

(. I understand as to the condition in which you found her, that 
the body was practically bent double ? 

A. No, sir: didn’t find her in that condition, because she had 
been released, her wrists had been released, but the matron told 
me and the doctor told me himself that she was handcuffed hand 
and foot. 

Q@. Well, who took the irons off her ankles? 

Ast die 

@. Now, is it true that you found her ankles so swollen that 
you had very great difficulty in getting the irons off? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And if you hadn’t discovered her, in a few hours she would 
in all probability have died, wouldn’t she? 

cl. I couldn’t say about that. 

Mr. Reep. — ! don’t think that is a fair question. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, a man who has had fifteen years’ experience 
dealing with people that way, his judgment is worth something. 

Mr. Reep. — Well, you have no right to put such a question as 
that. 

Q. (By Mr. Riney.) Now, do you remember the case of a 
woman who went to one of the doctors for treatment, didn’t get it, 
and was obliged to leave the hospital, and died within an hour? 

A. She hadn’t been to the hospital. They had the sick call 
over at the institution. 

Oaey es: 

A. She went to sick call. I know she asked permission to go 
to sick call and she came back and went aeross the yard and I saw 
that she had fallen down there. I went across the yard to find 
out what the trouble was and found her insensible, and I had her 
taken up and carried into the institution, put on a stretcher and 
carried into the hospital, and the doctor told me — Dr. Cogswell 
— that she was dead an hour afterwards. 

@. That she was what? 

A. Dead, an hour afterwards. 

Q@. Now, what was there to prevent her from receiving medical 
treatment in time? 

A. Nothing that I know of. 

@. Nothing, except the neglect of the doctors — is that what 
you mean? , 

AL. Well, you may call it neglect or poor judgment. 

(. Well, I guess one is as bad as the other. Now, do you 
remember the case of another woman that you found in the 
kitchen sick and sent her to the physician for medical treatment? 
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A. Yes, sir; she had been returned from the hospital as well. 

@. That is, she had been in the hospital ? 

A. Yes,:sir. 

@. And they sent her out? 

Ay Yes, sir: 

@. As cured? 

A. Cured. 

@. And you remember that she died within ‘a very few days 
afterward ? 

A. Ido. At least, so I was informed. 

@. Did you investigate the cause of it? 

«1. No, sir; I didn’t investigate the cause of her death. 

@. Well, did you at the time understand that ber death was 
caused by neglect of the doctors? — ~ 

A. Well, that I don’t know. She was returned from the hospi- 
tal and within an hour or two I had her taken back. Iwill state 
further that she claimed to be sick after she was returned, and 
that she wasn’t able to go to the sewing-room. I inquired why 
she was there and ordered her sent into the office, in case there 
was no change in her condition — 

@. Goon, Mr. Upton. 

A. For better or worse. She was sent to the office and it was 
evident to me that the woman was very sick, so I ordered her sent 
to the hospital. That is all I have to say on that question. 

@. Now, do you remember cases of women who were turned 
out of the hospital and sent to the institution, some of them so 
old, enfeebled, and sick that they could bardly climb upstairs ? 

A. J remember of one instance where a woman was on crutches 
— couldn’t get upstairs without assistance. 

Q. Why was that woman turned out of the hospital ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Weren’t there facilities for treating her there? 

A. I thought the proper place for her was at the hospital. I 
think she was sent back afterwards. 

@. Well, did you talk to the doctor about it? 

A. | talked to the superintendent about it. 

(). What did he say? 

A. He ordered her sent back to the hospital, if I remember 
right. 

@. She was sent back? 

At SY es) sir. 

@. What excuse did Dr. Cogswell give, or whatever doctor was 
in charge, for turning her out? 

A. Well, I never heard any excuse. 

@. Well, was that a matter of common Occurrence there? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say it was, because I am not competent to 
judge. 

@. Well, did it happen more than once, more than the time 
you specify ? 

A. Well, that is the time I particularly remember about. 

@. Well, I mean did you hear as a common thing such com- 
plaints? 
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. Oh, I heard a great. many such complaints. 

. That seemed to be in the atmosphere of the island? 
Yes, sir. 

Isn’t that so? 

. That is true. 

Now, will you get down to the riot of October, 1691, and 
tell the committee about that? 

A. On October 20, the men that compose the scrub gang, so- 
called, wouldn’t do their work properly and were insolent and I 
locked up the whole number, I think about fifty. The next day 
the men in the sewing-room and stone-yard, a part of them, and 
probably from the farm too, the bad characters, at least the worst 
ones we had there, being in sympathy with them, struck. That 
morning I went in to see the superintendent for instructions what 
to do and he was going up town; found him with a citizen’s suit 
on. Iasked him if he was going up town. He said he was. I 
asked him what to do with the men. He told me to lock them up 
if I could. I asked him if I should send out the men who were 
willing to work. He said yes. I sent out the men who were will- 
ing to work. I don’t know what the number was at that time, 
but there were probably between 900 and 1,000, and it required 
just as many officers to handle them as though all the strikers had 
gone with them, All I had to depend on was the watchman and 
an officer from the Truant School and the House of Reformation. 
These men armed themselves with baseball bats and defied us from 
7 o'clock in the morning until 3 in the afternoon. I attempted to 
lock them up, but they refused to go in, and I hadn’t officers 
enough to enforce my orders. Then the boat came down and the 
superintendent went out in the yard and made terms with them 
some way. I don’t know ex xactly what terms he made, but I think 
the conditions were that the scrub gang should be let out the next 
morning. 

@. Now, at the time he went up, the riot had actually broken 
out — is that so? 

A. Y @s, sir. 

(). And at that time, about how many prisoners were in the in- 
stitutions ? 

A. Well, as I suid, I think somewhere from 900 to 1,000 men. 

@. What was done by way of punishing the rioters when the 
superintendent got back? 

A. Nothing. 

(. What did you do by way of punishing the men? 

A. Well, I had no way to punish them, because he settled the 
affair. 

(). Well, were there any instances where prisoners ordered for 
punishment were liberated by the superintendent ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Many? 

A. Quite a number. 

(. And do you know why that was done? 
A 
Q 
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I do not. 
Was anything said by you at times in reference to putting 
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general orders in writing, so that the officers might understand 
what they were to do? 

A. Yes, sir; I spoke of it. 

@ Was it done? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Why not? 

A. Well, the superintendent stated that it was better not to 
have any written rules, better to let the officers run against a snag, 
and then he would shake them up. 

@. Now, do you remember the ease of one Officer McDevitt, 
who took some one hundred men or more to Long Island? 

A. I do; he was a watchman. 

Q. Will you state whether at the time he took the men there he 
was sober or not? 

A. He was intoxicated. 

(). At the time he went out with the men? 

A. Yes, sir; he didn’t go out with the men. He took them to 
the dormitory. 

Q@. Yes; and when he came back did he have the same number 
of men — oh, no, that was another officer. I withdraw that ques- 
tion. He took them to the dormitory, you say. Now, did the 
superintendent know of his mental condition at the time? 

A. He must have known, for the commissioners called his at- 
tention to it and I think he was ordered to discharge him. 

@. Was he discharged ? 

al:>No, sir. 

@. Is he there yet? 

A. IJ don’t think he is. 

How long was he kept? 

A. I couldn’t say. I think he went up on his leave of absence 
and failed to return, if I remember aright. 

(). Do you remember an officer named Everdean being in the 
superintendent’s office at one time under the influence of liquor? 

A.W G8, Bir. 

(). And using profane language? 

BAI AG; 

Q. Now, will you describe that? 

A. I think he had been up town. He came in in an intoxicated 
condition, with his hat on, and used profane language; called the 
superintendent ‘‘ Jim.” ‘That is the most I remember about it on 
that occasion. 

(). Well, at times did you see officers there who were really on 
the verge of delirium tremens ? 

A. Icouldn’t say about that, sir. 

@. Did you so report? 

A. I don’t know that I did. I saw an officer paralyzed so that 
he didn’t know me and probably didn’t know the superintendent 
when he went to see him. 

@. What paralyzed him ? 

A. Well, I should say it was whiskey. 

(). Who was he? 

A. George Everdean. 
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). Was he kept there after that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Discharged? 

A. Discharged. 

(). Now, in “reaard to the number of officers there, was there a 
sufficient number between 1889 and the time you left? 

A. In my opinion there was not. 

@. What do you know about the prisoners going to work on 
the sewer and getting possession of intoxicating liquors, and hav- 
ing possession of institution clothing which they traded for the 
liquor? 

A. Well, I know that on one occasion we searched a man and 
found a bottle of liquor on him. I don’t know where lhe got it; 
I couldn’t swear where he got it. 

Q. Yes; anything else? 

«l. And in the clothing line it was, of course, known to every 
one there that trading was going on in clothing, trading for tobacco, 
shoes, clothing . blankets, ete. 

@. Any instances of the prisoners who went to work on the 
s-wer getting drunk ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Any instances of the prisoners gambling and fighting ? 

A. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Q. What? 

A. They gambled for tobacco, money wasn’t very plenty. They 
didn’t gamble, I suppose, for money. 

Q. Well, why was gambling allowed? 

A. I don’t know. because they were beyond our control. 

(). Do you mean playing cards? 

A. Well, not entirely playing cards — they played other games. 

@. Well, did they play cards? 

al. I think they sometimes had cards, yes, sir. I have seen 
cards there among them. 

@. What were the other games? 

A. Well, I don’t know as there were any names to them. They 
were invented by the men. 

Where were the games played ? 

. In the yard — loafers’ hall. 

Why didn’t the officers stop them ? 

. Why, because they were beyond their control. 

. Why, what made them so? 

Well, in the first place we didn’t have officers enough, and 
then the discipline had gone to the dogs, any way. After the 
trouble was known to exist betweeu the superintendent and my- 
self it was impossible to keep discipline after that. 

@. Do you know of any instances where the prisoners had 
regular fights and fought the battles out to a finish ? 

“A. Yes, sir: I was told that they did. 

@. Told by whom? 

A. I saw the crowd of men, and they were outside the yard. 
I didn’t know what the excitement was, but I learned that they 
had a fight to a finish there between the hospital and the institu- 
tion. 
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(). Were prisoners taken from Deer Island to Long Island and 
kept there? 

A. Yes, sir; some of them were kept, a few were kept there. 

Q. For how long a time? 

Ay swells T couldn’t say how long exactly, but probably for a 
month or two . 

@. In other words. some of them practically served out their 
sentence on Long Island? 

Bt RY eS S-Sir: 

Q. Some sentenced to Deer Island? 

CA eAY CS. Str: 

(). Now, «lid the commissioners order that? 

A. I supposed they did. 

(@. Or was it the superintendent? 

. Well, I don’t know. He never told me. 

@. Is it true that sixty or seventy women were allowed in the 
attic there for months without any nurse or attendant? 

A. In that case, when the number ran up as high as twenty we 
put a matron there until ine o’clock,— when the number was 
twenty or more, — and after nine they were alone the remainder of 
the night. The number ran up, I think, to about seventy, and 
sometimes it would be forty or fifty and then fall back again. 
There were several months that there was no matron in the attic. 

(). Well, in regard to the matrons there, how many matrons 
were there? 

A. ‘Twenty-one, I believe, including the hospital nurses. 

@. I asked you awhile ago about the takine of some men to 
Long Island by an officer — it was Officer Stanwood, wasn’t it? 
Yes, sir. 

How many did he take away? 

If I remember right he took seventy-two. 

How many did he bring back ? 

Sixty. 

What was the trouble with the officer? 

Well, I think he had had a little too much drink. 

Drunk? 

Pretty full. 

Yes, and was he reprimanded for that? 

Well, I can’t say whether he was or not. If I remember 
rightly he went on a vacation soon after. He never went to Long 
Island again, any way. 

@. Now, were any of the officers at the island under treatment 
for the disease known as alcoholism ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

(@. You don’t know anything about that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you know about marching the boys, mixing them 
in with adult prisoners, male and female: % 

A. Well, at the Truant School I think there were five or six: 
women who were kept there to do the work, cooking, chamber 
work, ete., and they would more or less come in contact. snk boys. 

@. Now, were those boys, boys of tender years, thrown in 
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contact often with old-timers, if I may use the phrase, — old- 
timers, who had been to the island anywhere from thirty to 
seventy or eighty times? 

A. Well, boys that were used as messengers came in contact 
with those. 

@. Well, why were they brought in contact with those — simply 
in order to get their services as messengers ? 

A. Yes Pst. 

@. Didn’t it strike you as deputy that that was one of the 
things that would be harmful to the boys, and very harmful? 

A. I always thought so. 

Q@. Why did you do it? 

A. J had nothing to do with the Truant School and Reformation 
at least, I was so informed. 

(. Well, who ordered the use of the boys as messengers — the 
commissioners or the superintendent ? 

A. I don’t know. It had always been customary during my 
stay. 

0. And was not remedied. Now, what do you know about the 
making of contracts in regard to convict labor? 

A. Well, that didn’t come under my observation much. I 
understood from Mr. Gerrish, though, that the institution was to 
receive seventy-five cents a day for each man, and that the con- 
tractor had agreed to pay them seventy-five cents additional. 
That was for the benefit of the prisoners. 

@. You remember one case where the contractor made $150, 
November 17, 1891, by the use of 104 men? 

A. Well, I heard that as a rumor. I didn’t know it, because 
my duties were almost entirely in the institution. 

@. Now, Mr. Upton, if you have anything else in your mind 
which you think you should state to this committee, do so. If 
not, I will turn you over to the other side. 

A. Weli, I would like to state that our chaplain down there I 
didn’t think was a model chaplain — a man that would be engaged 
in the business that he was in, selling stocks ; and not only that, he 
preached a sermon there that was productive of no good in my 
opinion, and certainly injured the discipline of the institution very 
much — quoted Scripture for my particular benefit. I sat there to 
face about a thousand people. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) What were the passages of Scripture? 

A. Well, I don’t know that I could repeat it off-hand, but it 
seemed to apply to the case as he looked at it. I would like to 
state further, too, about him, that he had only been there a very 
short time when he stated one morning at breakfast, I think it 
wis, to the clerk and myself, that he was a member of a secret 
organization that numbered hundreds of thousands, and that they 
were opposed to the Catholics. I don’t know what it was — I 
suppose it was the A.P.A, 

Mr. Rritery.— The a-p-e’s. 

By request of the chairman the stenographer repeated the last 
answer. 

The Witness. — Said he was ready to shoulder a musket him- 
self when the time came. 
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@. (By Ald. Barry.) Did he shoulder one during the Rebellion? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, ** shoulder a musket.” Did he. 
talk as thongh there was a war coming that would make that nec- 
essary ? 

A. Well, according to his idea sometime it would. 

Q. His idea was that there was going to be a race war or religi- 
ous war, and that he was able and willing to carry a musket and 
shoot them down. Is that it? 

A. That is the way I understood it. 

@. Those were the sentiments of the chaplain — ever see him 
under the influence of liquor there ? 

A. Have seen him take a drink, although he — 

@. Well, how many times did you see him take a drink? 

A. One morning he objected to eating mince-pie because there 
was brandy in it, but on this occasion there was a matron that was 
using ale by the doctor’s orders. She asked him to have some and 
he drank a couple of glasses. 

@. Did he have anything to drink at the time he was having 
this imaginary fight where he was shouldering a musket? 

A. I presume he had been —I don’t know. 

(@. Was he somewhat under the influence of liquor? 

A. I don’t know. . 

@. Was he in the habit frequently of being under the influence 
of liquor? 

I don’t know — never saw him drink any other time. 

Only the day you saw him drink the ale? 

That is all. 

Who else was present when he took the ale? 

This matron— that is all. He visited her. She was sick. 
And he had a bottle of ale with her while she was sick? 

No, this ale was recommended by the doctor for her. 

And he drank her ale? 

She offered him some and he drank it. 

J see — was it in her room? 

In her room. 

Where was she? 

Well, she was there. 

In bed? 

No, sir; she had consumption. 

Consumption ? 

Yes, sir; and died with it. 

She didn’t die shortly after hearing those sentiments, did she? 
No, sir. 

Is that the clergyman that fell over the balcony? 

No, sir; that was Mr. Dadmun —a very different man. 
Who was' the gentleman who expressed these sentiments ? 
Mr. Taulmin. 

That is the man who sold the stock? 

That is the man. 

How much did you buy of that? 

Thirty-five shares. 
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How much did you pay for it? 

Two dollars a share, seventy dolJars. 

Sold it to pretty nearly everybody in the institution? 

Yes, sir, I think so. 

What did he tell you when he wanted you to buy --—that the 
superintendent was interested ? 

Ac- Ves egirs 

(). What did he say — that he was one of the directors or stock- 
holders ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How about that? 

A. Well, didn’t say anything about the superintendent being 
any Officer in the concern. He informed me that there was quite 
a number of ministers interested in it. I think he gave me the 
number — some forty or more. 

@. They were booming it among their different congregations ? 

A. Yes, sir; made mea little suspicious. 

Q. Still you bought some of it? 

A. Yes, sir; I bought some of it. 


ebebe 
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@. (By Mr. Reep.) When was it, Mr. Upton, that the chap- 
lain spoke about this prospective war? 

A. It was soon after he came there. He must have come in 
1890, I think, —I don’t remember the date. 

@. Well, now, just what did he say? 

A. He said that he was a member of this organization that 
numbered hundreds of thousands. 

@. What did he say that organization was? 

A. He didn’t state. He said it was anti-Catholic. 

@. Then why did you mention A.P.A. 

A. Because I supposed that was it. It has been. mentioned 
quite prominently lately in the papers. 

(. What did you think at the time the chaplain made the state- 
ment. 

A. Well, I didn’t think he was a very promising candidate for 
the public institutions. 

@. You have told me now what you didn’t think. Now, tell 
me what you did think. 

A. Well, I thought he was out of place there. 

@. You think that is a fair answer? 

od Ai Tey 

@. Now, the question I asked you was if, at the time the chap- 
lain made the remark, you thought he meant A.P.A. 

a Laid 3 

@. You thought so then? 

A. No, I don’t say that I thought so then. He stated that 
it was an anti-Catholic organization and that he was willing to 
shoulder a musket. | 

@. Yes, you have said that, but he didn’t say A.P.A. him- 
self, did he? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Was the A.P.A. prominent in the papers at that time? 

A. I don’t remember that it was. 

@. Don’t you remember that it wasn’t? 

A. Lonly state now that it has been prominent in the papers, 
and I have just stated now that I thought likely that that was the 
organization he referred to. 

Q. I understand what you said, but I don’t think you mean it. 
Don’t you know what he meant by the organization consisting of 
hundreds of thousands? 


A. No, sir. 

@. Don’t you know that he didn’t mean the A.P.A. at all? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Don’t you know that he meant the Masonic order? 

A. No, sir; I know he didn’t. 

@. Never had that idea in your head? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Isn’t he a Mason? 

MANSY CRs ats 

@. You say you left the institution at Deer Island on February 
5, 1892? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you one of those officials who were discharged on that 
day? 


‘A. I didn’t so understand it at the time. 

Q. Did you resign? 

me uid 

@. How do you understand it now? 

A. I have understood since that I resigned. Mr. Gerrish ac- 
cepted my resignation. 

@. Did you ever read the communication which the mayor sent 
to the Commissioners of Public Institutions, February 5, 1892? 

A. I read it in the papers. 

QM. You did? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever read the communication which the mayor sent 
to the ogee ‘Council on the 5th of February, 1892? 
I presume I read it in the papers, that is all. 
See your name in either of those communications? 
I think I did, if I remember correctly. 
Do you remember which one it was?, 
I don’t know. 
Do you remember what the mayor said about you? 
No, I can’t say that I do. 
I will read this communication, Mr. Upton, and see if I can 
refresh your memory. 


be Somslegs 


City or Bosron, Orricre or THE Mayor, 
City Hatu, Feb. 5, 1892. 
To the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions: 


GENTLEMEN: I promised some time ago to take into my own hands the set- 
tlement of the differences of opinion among the members of the board as to 
the management of affairs at Deer Island. 
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A careful investigation, culminating on Wednesday of this week, has con- 
vinced me that the immediate cause of the present condition of affairs in the 
penal institutions at Deer Island is the lack of support given to the superin- 
tendent by some of his subordinates and the consequent complete absence of 
discipline. 

I have examined very carefully the charges brought by the dissatisfied 
officers at the island against the superintendent, and have reached the con- 
clusion that they are either trivial in character or unfounded in, fact, and cer- 
tainly not such as to warrant your board in deciding against the superin- 


tendent. 
As I undertook the settlement of this matter myself, and have now reached 


the above conclusions, I desire also to take the responsibility of recommend- 
ing the immediate dismissal of the following-named officers of the island: 


Howarp W. Upton, Deputy Superintendent. 
Frank E. Ryerson, Clerk. 

CuaRLes F. Buack, Clerk. 

JAMES WHITE, Overseer. 

L. J. MarsHaLt, Gardener. 

ALEX. C. Morriti, Printer. 


In filling the vacancies caused by dismissals, you will, in my judgment, do 
well to engage a more competent class of men, even if it shall be necessary 
to increase the compensation. 

I need not impress you with the immediate necessity of restoring disci- 
pline at once in order to prevent further disturbance. You will strengthen 
the hands of the superintendent by further dismissals, if necessary, and in 
every other manner possible; and you will then hold him responsible for the 
maintenance of order on Deer Island. 


Very truly yours, 
N. MatTtHEews, JR., 
Mayor. 


@. Do you remember that communication ? 

A. Yes, 1 do. I remember now. 

@. Well, I understand that now you think you were dismissed 
from the service — is that right? 

A. My resignation was written, and accepted by the superin- 
tendent. What was done afterwards I didn’t know about. 

(. Then you don’t think you were dismissed. What do you 
mean by saying that your resignation was accepted by the super- 
intendent? 

A. I mean that I wrote it and he took it and accepted it. 

@. You mean that you wrote your resignation on a piece of 
paper and handed it to the superintendent? 

e108, Sit: 

@. And he took it. Do you mean to say he said he accepted 
your resignation? 

ee Ob. REL AOn 

Ald. Lomasney. — What is the date of the letter, Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reep. — February 5, 1892. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnrey.) When did you hand in your resig- 
nation? 

A. February 5. 

Q. ‘The same day? 

A. The same day. 
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Q. Was that before this communication was written or after- 
wards ? 

A. I can’t say. 

(). Sometime in the day, was it? 

A. It was probably, but I couldn’t say. 

@. That was the day the mayor was investigating the institu- 
tion, was it? 

AxeNO Sits 
. Before he investigated it? Before the mayor was down 
there? 

A. It was after he investigated it. 

@. How many days afterwards? 

A. I think he was there the 3d of February — 2d or 3d, I am 
not quite certain which. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Did you have any mail that day, Mr. 
Upton? 

A. No, sir; not that I remember of. 

@. Get a letter that day? 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 

@. Didn’t get a letter that day that you handed that written 
resignation to Mr. Gerrish, did you? 

A. I don’t remember. Possibly I may have got a communica- 
tion. 

@. Just jog your memory a little and see if you cannot remem- 
ber whether you did or not? 

A. No, I don’t remember. 

@. You knew you were going to discharged, didn’t you? 

A. I got it straighter, got it by telephone, if you want to know; 
not that I was dismissed, — I don’t want you to understand that, — 
but I understood a commissioner had been removed. 


@. Not dismissed, but were going to be —is that it? 

A. Well, I thought likely that was the case. I had no doubt 
of it. . 

@. Well, who telephoned you that information ? 

A. That I couldn’t say — who was at the other end of the line. 

Q. Don’t know? 

SONG RIT: 

@. Did it come from the commissioner’s office? 

A NO: 

@. Then you know where it didn’t come from. Do you mean to 


say you don’ t know where it did come from? 

A. I know I have an idea where it came from. 

@. Yes, you bave an idea who telephoned you, don’t you? 

A. Perhaps I do and perhaps I don’t. I couldn’t swear 
who was at the other end of the line. Perhaps you have an idea? 

@. Yes, I have an idea. Are you going to give me yours? 

A. Well, I don’t think your idea and mine would be the same. 
I will tell you if you are mistaken. 

@. Aren’t you going to tell me what your idea is? 

A. The man that I supposed telephoned to me was a news- 
paper reporter. He telephoned from City Hall, if I understood 
aright. 
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@. Well, that was the same day that the message went into the 
City Council announcing the removal of Dr. Newell? 

A. The same day. 

(). Since you were dismissed or resigned,—I think you were 
dismissed, — what have you been doing? 

A. Been employed by the West End Street Railway Company, 
and on the Hingham steamers. 

@. Employed there now, aren’t you? 

A. On the West End, yes, sir. 

@. What did you say you had to do ae the Hingham Steam- 
ship Company ? 

A. I was on the wharf of the Hingham Steamboat Company. 
You don’t mean you are there ‘now? 

No, sir. 

You are with the West End now? 

Yes, sir. 

In what capacity ? 

Conductor. 

What division ? 

Division 1. 

Have you been here before, to these hearings? 

I think I have been here twice. 

Been here at two former hearings ? 

I think so, yes. 

Now, I suppose you have seen these officials who were 
removed at the same time you were, since you left the island, 
haven’t you? 

A. Yes, I have. 

@. Frequently? 

A. Quite frequently, yes. 

@. Since these hearings began, have you consulted with any of 
these men in regard to the testimony you would give here? 

ARUN OS Shits 

(. Have you ever given your testimony to a stenographer and 
had it taken down? 

T have had it taken down, yes, sir. 

Where was that done? 

That was down at Dr. Newell’s house. 

And by whom was the testimony taken down? 

The stenographer. 

Was it a lady or a man? 

It was a lady. 

And when did you first go there for that purpose? 

I don’t remember now. It was since these hearings com- 
menced. 

(. How many times have you been there? 

A. For that purpose? I have called quite frequently on Dr. 
Newell, and have taken dinner with him and tea with him quite a 
number of times. 

Q. Well, now, at the first interview that you had with Dr. 
Newell at his house, I understand you to say that you gave your 
testimony, dictated it to a stenographer? 
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A 2 Lidia: 

@. Was that the first time you had seen the doctor since you 
left the island? 

A. Oh, no, sir; I have seen him a great many times. He is a 
friend of mine and [ thought I had a right to call on him. 

@. Yes—a pretty good friend, isn’t he? 

A. I hope so; I think so. 

@. And has been for some time? 

Al Yes. Sit: | 

@. He still continues to be your friend, I suppose? 

a. Lothink:s0, yes, sir. 

@. He was your friend when he was a commissioner. 

A. I have always thought so, yes, sir. 

@. Think so now? 

A. I do, yes, sir. 

@. Well, when you were an official at Deer Island and he was 
a commissioner, did he come down there and talk with you about 
the island and the institution ? 

A. Qh, yes. 

@. Was that a frequent occurrence? 

A. Well, I have seen him probably nearly every time he came 
down —sometimes I did, sometimes I didn’t. 

@. Well, he always treated you all right, didn’t he? 

A. All right, yes, sir. 

@. And you always thought he was a friend? 

A. I always thought so. 

@. Did you ever talk over-with him your differences with the 
superintendent? 

A. I did, after the complaints were entered to him. 

(. When was that? 

A. I understood there were complaints entered to him about 
the superintendent reprimanding officers. I think it was about the 
middle of August that I.talked with him. 

@. When was it that you noticed that the discipline became bad 
down there? 

After this article came out in the ** Herald.” 

The date, Mr. Upton, is what I asked you for. 

August 25, I think. 1891. 

Well, then, that was soon after the complaints were made? 
Yes, sir; soon after. 

Now, when you said that up to August, 1891, the discipline 
was good, did you mean up to the first of August? 

A. I meant up to the time that it was discovered that there was 
trouble between the superintendent and myself. 

@. You can answer that without a long story — did you mean 
up to the first of August the discipline was good? 

A. I meant up to the fifteenth, probably. I can’t exactly state 
the date. 

@. Then you say now that up to the fifteenth of August the 
discipline was good down there? 

A. I called it SO. 

@. And that was about the time that you commenced to talk 
with Dr. Newell? 
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A. That was just about that time. 

@. Yes. Well, then, those two dates were very nearly coin- 
cident — the date of the bad discipline and your conversation with 
Dr.’ Newell? 

I think I stated here once before that it wis after. 

Never mind what you stated before. 

Haven’t I a chance to qualify a statement? 

Perhaps you will have later on, but not now. 

Very well. 

I want to know if that is a fact. 

I think it was about the middle of August —I am not cer- 
tain of the date. 

@. Well, then, was that about the time that you made your 
agreement wit the superintendent that your differences shouldn’t 
interfere with the discipline? 

A. Probably it was two or three weeks after, three or four 
weeks after. 

(). Well, there isn’t any question but what there was a differ- 
ence between you and the superintendent? 

A. No, sir; not the slightest. 

@. And that at about the same time that you began to talk with 
Dr. Newell, about that time the discipline became bad and you 
made an agreement with the superintendent that your troubles 
shouldn’t interfere with the discipline, so far as you were con- 
cerned? 

A. That is right. 

@. Now, will you tell us all about that agreement between you 
and the superintendent, give us all of it? 

A. The reason I complained of him was because he had let a 
min go. 

(). I didn’t ask you that. I asked you to give the whole agrec- 
ment between you and the superintendent. You say you had a 
talk with him about the middle of August. August 16, wasn’t it? 

A. No,sir; I don’t think it was August 16 I think it was 
along the last of August. I think two or three weeks alter this 
talk I had with the commissioners. 

(@. Then put it the last of August. Now, I want the whole 
agreement you had with Mr. Gerrish ? 

A. I told him that I thought the differences between he and I 
shouldn’t interfere with the discipline. 

(). And he agreed to that? 

As V6s8, sir. 

(). And that is all there was to it? 

A. Well, I tried to tell you the rest of it, but you interrupted 
me so I didn’t have an opportunity. 

(). No, you didn’t tell the rest of it. 

A. There was a man that I ordered put into solitary, and he 
was ordered returned. It was the second time, after I excused 
him once, and the superintendent let him go. 

@. This is all a part of your agreement, is it, with the superin- 
tendent ? 

A, I was stating that after this I went to him and spoke to him 
about it. 
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@. I was asking you, Mr. Upton, about your agreement with Mr. 
Gerrish in regard to the discipline, as far as you remembered it. 

A. I think I stated that before. 

Q@. Now, Task vou if you stated all the agreement? 

. Well, that is all there was to the agreement. 

Q. Well, that is all l want. If you have stated it all, say so. 

A. Ihave stated it all. 

At that time, didn’t Mr. Gerrish ask you if you would obey 
his orders? ° 

A. There was no necessity of his asking that — never did ask 
that. 

@. Did Mr. Gerrish at that time ask you if you would obey his 
orders ? 

A. He never asked that question. 

@. Never asked you that in his life? 

AS Not sir / 

@. Did you ever tell Mr. Gerrish that you wouldn’t obey his 
orders ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Didn’t you tell Mr. Gerrish at that time, when you had your 
conversation with him in August, that you took your orders from 
higher authority than his? 

A. No, ’sir. 

@. Did you ever tell him that? 

A. If you will allow me to explain that. 

QQ. I will allow you to answer the question, sir. 

A. No, sir. 

(). You never made that statement to him? That is my ques- 
tion now. Did you ever make that statement to him? 

A. I sha’n’t answer the question unless I have a chance to ex- 
plain it. J cannot answer it by yes or no. 

@. Then you decline to answer it? 

A. I decline to answer it in that wav. 

Mr. Rirey. — Answer in your own way. That is the better 
way. 

Q@. (By Mr. Rrep.) Now, at the time of that agreement, August 
16, 1891, did he ask you any questions? 

A. He did. 

(. What questions did he ask you? 

A. He asked me what occurred between myself and the com- 
missioners 

~-@. What did you tell him? 

A. I told him I was under an obligation 
least, I regarded it as confidential and refused. 


Is that the language — that you refused? 

Yes, sir. 

Didn’t you tell him you were sworn to secrecy ? 
No, sir. 


Didn’t use that language ? 

I never did, no, sir. 

Is that all you told him? 

«l, I don’t remember of anything further, 
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. Can you think of anything more? 

A. I cannot now. 

@. Didn't you tell him you had made a compact with somebody 
else? 

wie WINOs Sik: 

(. Didn’t you tell him you had been promised something ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Were you ever promised anything ? 

A. No, sir; notin relation to that. I may have been promised 
things —I won’t say I never have been promised anything in my 
life. 

(). Then let us see about that — were you ever promised any- 
thing for pursuing the course you did at Deer Island in opposi- 
tion to your superior, the superintendent? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never? 

A; Never. 

@. You didn’t tell Mr. Gerrish that you had: made promises 
and that you had received promises, and that the whole matter 
was sworn to secrecy ? 

A. No, sir: 

@. Did you tell him you were against him? 

A. I did, later on. 

@. Didn’t you at that time? 

Zh a IN Ot Res 

(). Well, then, you did tell him at some time? 

Aca dids 

(. When was it you told him you were against him? 

A. Oh, it was three or four months later. 

@. ‘Then you were against him? 

A. I was then. I hadn’t any reason to be in love with him. 

@. And you haven’t changed your feeling for him? 

A. No, sir. 

J. Your discharge from the institution didn’t increase your 
love for him ? 

A. It is a matter of indifference to me. 

y. Well, it was of moment enough to tell hin that you were 
against him? 

a. Weli, he provoked me to it. 

@. You wanted him to know it? 

A. I thought he should. 

@. And you think he does? 

A. He ought to. 


@. Didn’t you tell him you were going to beat him, that he had 
got to go? 


7 We 5 Fe 
(. Never made that remark to him? 
AL NG 


@. Now, you have told all he said to you, have you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. What was it you said to Mr. Gerrish at the time you sent 
the prisoner for the carriage that was around at the laundry ? 
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A. I told him when he reprimanded the prisoner that I was the 
one who was at fault, if any one, and not the prisoner. 

@. Well, Mr. Gerrish had told you to send the carriage around 
there, hadn’t he, around to the laundry ? 

No, sir. 

Why did you do it, then? 

I hadn’t sent it to him, didn’t know it was there. 
Who sent it? 

Must have sent it himself. 

Where were you going to send it? 

A. I was going to have it stand under the arch to carry the 
women to the bakehouse to do the work, as he had ordered me 
to do. 

@. You found it over by the laundry ? 

A. The prisoner found it there. 

@. You sent the prisoner to find it? 

A. I sent the prisoner to the barn, thinking that the carriage had 
been put up. 

Q. Well, now, after Mr. Gerrish had reprimanded the prisoner 
and you had said it was your fault, Mr. Gerrish turned on you, 
did he? 

A. He did. 

@. What did you say to him? 

A. I tried to explain to him — that is all. 

@. Wouldn’t he have it? 

MACNN Oars 

@. Was that all you did or all you said? 

A. That was all I said. 

@. Did you tell him you would get square with him for re- 
primanding you? 

A. No. sir; I never told him that. 


OOROb 


The hearing was adjourned, at 4.45 o’clock P.M., to Friday, 
September 14, at 2 o’clock P.M. 


PusLic INSTITUTIONS. 1901 


THIRTY-SECOND HEARING, 


Fripay, September 14, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at two o’clock P.M., Chairman Hall- 
stram presiding. 


Howarpv W. Urron — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Mr. Upton, you spoke of a patrolman by 
the name of Everdean who was reported by you for drunkenness ? 

ALY eS isie: 

(). Will you give us the date of that occurrence ? 

A. I couldn’t give you the date; no, sir. 
(). Can you give us the year? 

A. Well, I am not certain. I think it was in 1890, but I 
won’t be positive. 

(. You think it was in 1890 — what month? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say that. There were several times that 
he came full and that I spoke of it to the superintendent. 

Q. Was it in the winter? 

A. No, sir. 

. Summer? 

A. Summer or fall, I should say. 

@. Summer or fall of 1890? 

A. I should think so — I am not positive as to the date. 

(). Then that was at a time when the discipline was excellent 
upon the island, as you have stated ? 

i Y CSer Siee 

(). Then the drunkenness of that man in no way interfered with 
the discipline at that time? 

A. No, sir. 

(. And how soon after that drunkenness did you report him? 

A. It was probably — on the occasion that I think of now it 
wis probably three days after. 

Q. Three days after? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(Q. How long after that was it that he was discharged ? 

A. Well, I think it must have been several months. 

(. How long? 

A. Several months, I think —I couldn’t state how long. 

Q. Now, don’t you know that he was discharged the very night 
that you reported bim? 

A. I know he was not. 

Q. You know he was not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time of day was it you told Mr. Gerrish about it? 

A. Well, I couldn’t state. I think it was at report time, prob- 
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ably. He afterwards was discharged the same day that I reported 
him again. 

(. Well, didn’t you tell Mr. Gerrish that Everdean wasn’t on 
duty ? 

A. On what occasion? 

(J). ‘The first occasion. 

A. I didn’t tell tim be wasn’t on dyty until after. It was 
three days later. 

(). Then you won't agree that it was the same day? 

A. No, sir; it wasn’t the same day? 

@. And you won’t agree that he was discharged on the same 
day? 

AWeNO,ssil. 

. Now, you told of another man down there by the name of 
Howard. When was that occurrence ? 

A. I don’t remember the date ; it is impossible to remember. 

(. What year was it— can you tell that? 

A. I don't think I could. I didn’t keep any diary to refer to. 

(). Was it just before you left? 

AP IN Oaes Be 

(. Was it after you had the talk with Mr. Gerrish about your 
differences ? 

A. Qh, it was before that. 

Q. It was before that? 

AS $Y e8, Sir: 

(. That was in August, 1891, wasn’t it? 

ATLIeS Sirs 

(. Was this occurrence with Howard in 1891, at all? 

A. I should think it was in 1890, or the early part of 1891. 

(. Well, what became of him? 

A. He was discharged. 

Q@. And that all occurred before the middle of August, 1891 ? 
LEW Y 6S .air. 

@. Up to which time you say the discipline was excellent? 

A. I referred to the discipline among the inmates. 

Q. Well, I am referring now to the officers, and you are answer- 
ing my questions — very satisfactorily, sir, too. 

A. Iam glad I am. 

Q. Mr. Spalding is another officer about whom you testified. 
What was his position at Deer Island at the time of the drunken- 
ness on his part of which you have complained ? 

A. He was receiving oflicer. 

(. He was receiving officer — now what was the date of this 
occurrence? 

A. Well, I spoke of him so many times that I don’t remember 

the dates. 

Well, tell me the first date? 

It would be impossible to do so. 

Was he a friend of yours? 

Well, I never considered him a particular friend of mine. 
Weren’t you a friend of his? 

Well, perhaps as much as of the general officers there. 


POPObEe 


. 
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Q. Weren’t you more so? 

AS OINO? Sir. 

Q. Weren’t you particularly friendly to this man? 

AS ¢ Noe siT: 

(. Now have you told the occurrence in regard to the first time 
he was drunk exactly as it happened? 

A. I don’t know as I have told the occurrence. 

Ni Well, will you tell it, then? 

There was a number of times that he was fall. 

6: We are talking about the first time now, Mr. Upton? 

A. Well, I don’t remember the first time. 

(. Do you remember when he was discharged? 

A. Yes, sir. 

2. Which time was that? 

A. The time he was discharged, of conrse, was the last time he 
was drunk there. 

Q. Well, under what circumstances was he discovered under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor at that time? 

A. I found him under the influence of liquor at the tables 
where he had charge of the men. 

(. What did you do about that? 

A. I went to him and told him that I thought he had been 
drinking, from his appearance. He promised me then that he 
wouldn’t drink any more, would let it alone. 

(). Then you had him discharged for that? 

AP INO Lis 

(). Wasn’t he discharged right off? 

Air ay es fair: 

(. Who discharg d him? 

A. Well, he drank after. 

@. He did? 

4. Right directly. 

@. Well, then, you haven’t told me about the last time, — I 
asked vou about the last time ? 

A. That was the time he drank, directly after he made me that 
promise. 

. Well, then, what did you do? 

I reported to the superintendent. 

a Was he discharged? 

Yes, sir. 

Who discharged him? 

A. I told the superintendent about it, and he told me he 
wouldn’t suspend him or discharge him, because he had attempted 
those things before, and other officers had been reinstated. 

Ae Well, do you think that answers my question? 

A. That j is what I attempted to do. 

@. Well, do you know what the question was? 

A. Who asked me who had him dischar ged. 

(. I asked who discharged him. 

A. I understand the commissioners. 

(). ‘Che commissioners ? 

A. I supposed so — ordered it. 
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QQ. Wasn’t that the first and only time that you ever reported 
him to Mr. Gerrish for being drunk? 

A. The only time that I could report him for being drunk. 

@. Wasn’t that the first and only time that you ever did report 
him to Mr. Gerrish for being drunk? 

A. I think it was; yes, sir. 

(). What was the name of that woman who was handcuffed 
down there? 

A. She was there under several different names —one was 
Minnie Cadigan, another Minnie Curtin, another Minnie Curtis, but 
TI can’t remember what name she was under at that time. 

(). For what offence or offences was she committed to that insti- 
tution ? . | 

A. Drunkenness, I think, the last time. 

(). What else? 

A. I don’t know. 

(. Sure you don’t know; you remember the drunkenness, but 
you don’t remember anything else? 

A. Well, she was committed for drunkenness more than anything 
else. 

Q. What kind of a woman was she? 

A. She was a hard character, of course. 

Q. Was she as hard a one as you had in the institution ? 

A. She was as bad. 

(. As bad as anyone in the institution, wasn’t she? 

ASO Yes. sine 

(). Weren’t the officers generally afraid of that woman? 

A. Well, I don’t know about their being afraid. 

(). Well, then, you can say so, if they weren't. 

A. I can’t speak for anyone else but myself in that direction. 

(). Of course, you weren’t afraid of her? 

A. Well, I don’t think the times I locked her up ought to im- 
press anyone that I was. 

(). Then you weren't afraid of her? When was it that she was 
punisbed in the way to which you have testified ? 

A. I couldn’t give the date that she went to the hospital for 
treatment. 

Q. Well, let us get the date as near as you can give it; what 
year was it? 

A. I couldn’t tell you, sir. 

(). Was it just before you left the island? 

A. No, sir. 

. Q. How long before you left the island was it? 

A. It would be impossible for me to state; I can’t remember 
the dates. 

Q. Well, you can tell whether it was one day or six months, 
can’t you? 

A. Several months; I am quite sure of that. 

Q. Was it after August 1, 1891? 

A. That I don’t know, don’t remember. 

Q. You don’t remember the date at all? 

A. No, sir, 
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Do you remember the day of the week? 
I do not. 
Do you remember where you saw her? 
Pdgiyes,- sire 
Where? 
I saw her in the small room connected with the hospital. 
Connected with the hospital? 
In the hospital, yes. 
Whose room was it? 
It was a kind of an operating-room — I think that is what 
they used it for. 

Q. Now, what time of day was it you saw her there? 

A. Morning, about nine o’clock, I should think. 

(). About nine o’clock in the morning? 

A. Nine or ten. 

(). You don’t know what day of the week it was? 

A. I think it was on Monday, but I am not sure. 

Q. You think it was on Monday, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing — what were you doing in the hospital? 

A. Making a call — going through the hospital. 

Q. Your daily call, wasn’t it? 

A. No, I didn’t go every day. 

(. Weren’t you required to go every day? 

A. Well, I did go about every day? 

(). And this was one of your official calls when you found her 
there about nine o’clock Monday morning? 

Asx sess sir 

. Can’t you remember what month that was? 

. I don’t know. 

6. Was it in July? 

A. It was in the summer; but I can’t tell the month. 

(). How did you know how long she had been there? 

A. I knew, because the doctor had said he had trouble with 


a Foro ee 


Q. I know, but how did you know how long she had been 
there? Who told you? 

A. The matron. 

Q. What is the matron’s name? 

A. McCraith. 

Q. When did she tell you that? 

A. That morning. 

When you found the woman there the matron told you she 

had been there about twenty hours? 

A. About twenty hours. 

Q. That is all you know about the twenty-hour part of it? 

A. I know Dr. Cogswell told me he had that trouble with her. 

(. No, wait a minute — did Dr. Cogswell tell you he had that 
woman there twenty hours with the handcuffs on? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He didn’t? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I thought you didn’t mean that. What was that woman 
doing over in the hospital, any way? 
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She went there for treatment. 


A. 

Q. For what? 

A. Well, that I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. You don’t remember that? 

A. I think it was for nervousness, probably. She had been on 
a drunk or morphine eating, — something of that kind. 

(Q. She wasn’t sent there for observation, was she, to find out 


what the matter was with her? 
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I presume she was. 

Wasn’t she sent there to be treated for delirium tremens ? 
Well, I didn’t see any evidence of delirium tremens. 
Do you know whether she was or not? 

She was not. 

You say she was not? 

She was not. 

Now, do you know who put the handcuffs on her? 
Dr. Cogswell told me he did. 

He told you he did? 

Yes, sir. 

Then there isn’t any doubt about that? 

No doubt. 

Now, do you know under what circumstances those band- 
were put upon that woman ? 

Yes, sir. 

What was it for? 

She scratched his face ? 

Scratched his face? 

Yes, sir. 

Is that all? 

That is all I know of. 

Did vou see the scratch? 

I did. 

What kind of one was it? 

Well, he looked like the clown in a cireus. 


Caught him by the eye and tore the whole side of his face 
>) 


Well, showed the mark of the finger nails on the face. 
Tore the face away down to his neck? 

Well, showed it on his face — I couldn’t say. 

Do you know how long it was before he got over that? 

No, sir. 

Do you know whut she did that to him for? 

I understood it was because he attempted to strap her to 


the bed. 


Q. 
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Don’t you know? 

He told me so — that is all. 

Well, didn’t he strap her to the bed? 

No, sir. 

Didn’t he and Dr. Roche strap her to the bed? 

I don’t think so. 

And didn’t they keep her there with a straight jacket on? 
She wasn’t on any bed. 
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Q. I know, vou have testified to that; but after you saw her 
wasn’t she strapped toa bed? Wasn’t that the only way to take 
care of her? 

A. Not that [know of. 

Q. Now, don’t you know that that woman was sent up to the 
hospital for observation, and that they couldn’t do anything with 
her there, that she made a disturbance and refused-to go out of the 
place, —refused to go where they wanted her to? 

Asy Noyes. 

(. And don’t you know that Dr. Cogswell was the only one 
W ho dared to go near her — of you or anybody else ? 

A. No, sir; because I hadn't any notice. 

Q. Then you don’t know that to be the fact? 

A’ INO Bets 

(. Don’t you know that Dr. Cogswell took her into the room 
where she belonged alone? 

A. I wasn’t there to see. 

(. Well, do you know it? You have told a good many things 
that you haven’t seen? 

A. I don’t know it. 

(). Don’t you know that she took a water-pitcher and smashed 
it over his head first and then took a washbowl and broke it over 
his head, and then that he bandcuffed her alone ? 

A. I presume he did — I didn’t see it. 

(. Well you know about it? 

A. I know he said so. 

QQ. Well, what did this nurse tell you about it? 

A. I don’t remember that she told me anything about it, any 
more than that she was in there and that Dr. Cogswell had hand- 
cuffed her hand and foot and put her there the night before. 

(J). But you don’t know that she smashed the furniture up in the 
hospital and broke the pitcher and bowl over the doctor’s head? 

AS No, sir. ; 

(). Never heard of that. before? 

- Never heard of it before. 

(. You don’t think she would do such a thing as that, do you? 

A. I don’t doubt — 

Mr. Rirey — Stop a moment, — you know as much about that 
as he does. I don’t think that is a proper question. 

Mr. Reep. —I think I do perhaps know as much about this as 
he does. I shall press the question. He has characterized this 
woman as one of the worst characters down there. Now, I ask 
him this question, *s You don’t think she would do such a thing as 
that, do you?” 

Mr. Ritey. — Do you think she was as bad as the man who as- 
saulted her? 

Mr. Reep. —I am not answering questions. I would like that 
question answered, please. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, how is it material — what he thinks 
she would do? . 

Mr. Reep. — He is an expert, and I want his opinion. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Well, how is it material, what he thinks she 
would do? 
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Mr. Reep. — Very material. It is quite a valuable opinion 
that this man may have. He has been there a good many years ; 
he is an expert. 

Ald. Lomasngey. —I cannot see, as a lawyer, why you should 
ask a man what he thinks another person would do. 

Mr. Reep. —I1 want to know only his opinion as an expert, 
whether he thinks this woman would do such a thing as that. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) What is your answer, Mr. Witness? 

A. I presume she would, under provocation — I have no doubt 
of it. She was that kind of a woman. 

Mr. Riney. — Wouldn’t anybody do it under provocation ? 

Mr. Reep. — I don’t think you would, Brother Riley. Do you 
think you would smash up all the furniture in the hospital under 
provocation ? 

Mr. Ritey. — [ am afraid I have got a little fight in me. 

Mr. Reep. — But you want to fight something else besides 
chairs, don’t you? 

Who ordered you to put that woman into solitary ? 
The superintendent. 

Mr. Gerrish? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you put her in? 

I did. 

When did you put her in? 

Directly after that. 


Pb OPOPOPOS 


(). The same day you found her there with the handcuffs on? 
AS Yes. . 819s 

(). How soon after? 

A. Well, probably it might have taken me fifteen minutes 


to go over to the institution and get his orders and put her into 
solitary. | 

Q. Yes. Now, dou’t you want to change your testimony the 
other day, when you said you took those handcuffs off the 
woman’s feet? 


Ap HIN GH RIT 

(. You won’t change that? 

A. INOssin: 

‘Q. You still swear you did take them off? 

AS Uaedo: 

Q. Don’t you know, as a matter of fact, that you didn’t take 


them off at all? 

I did. 

Don’t you know the doctor took them off? 
I know he didn’t. 

You swear to that, do you? 

I swear to that. 

Was the superintegdent there when you took them off? 
ING, Site 

Did you tell him you took them off? 

‘IT did. 

What did he say? 

I don’t remember that he made any reply. 


hOPOPOPOPOD 
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(. Where were you when you told him? 

A. He was sitting under a tree out in front of the office. 

Q. You remember that distinctly ? 

Ase Lhdai 

Q. And when you told him that, you told him the truth? 

A. Well, I am sworn to tell the truth here, and that is the 
answer I make. 

Q. I don’t want you to be hasty, though. 

A. Oh, no, I remember that perfectly. 

(). How long did you say she was kept there? 

A. I don’t know how long she was kept in solitary. 

Q. Well, I suppose that punishment appears upon the records 
down there, doesn’t it? 

A. No doubt it does. 

(). Whose duty is it to record those things? 

A. Mine, when I was there. 

(J. Well you did — you recorded it? 

A. I have no doubt I did. 

(. Well, you have no doubt that that would appear on the 
record ? 

A. Well, it would appear that she was locked up by order of 
the superintendent, I suppose, probably would. 

(. Well, then, the superintendent’s name would be written into 
that record either ‘* superintendent” or ‘* Mr. Gerrish,”’ wouldn’t 
it? 

A. I presume so. 

(. Well, it was your duty to do it, you say? 

A. Well, I can’t swear about the record. ‘The record will show 
for itself. 

(. Well, you don’t admit that you would fail to make a record 
when you put a woman into solitary ? 

A. LT always did. 

(). Always made a record? 

Always did. 

Then you must have done it in this case? 

Probably did. 

You haven’t any doubt that that appears upon the record? 

I haven’t any doubt at all. 

Is the name that appears on the record near the name of the 
prisoner, on the same line, the name of the officer who orders the 
‘punishment ? 

A. I don’t understand. 

(). Well, I will ask the question in another way. The record 
of punishments is kept in a book, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, how would this record appear, how would it read, if 
you recorded it? 

A. Well it usually reads, the offence, if I know what it is, but 
if I got an order to lock up from the superintendent I didn’t always 
question what the offence was. 

Q. Well, give us the record just as it would read in this case, 
-if properly made? 


OPOrop> 
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A. Well, I should say it would read, *: By order of the super- 
intendent.”’ 

Q. Well, then, would it read this way — ‘* Minnie Curtin, soli- 
tary, four and a half days, superintendent,” — is that the way 
it would read? 

A. ‘* By order of superintendent,” probably. 

Q. Well, supposing tuat in the place of ‘ SU npn tenants we 
found ‘* deputy superintendent,” what would that indicate ? 

A. Well, if she was reported by me it would indicate that I 
made the report to the superintendent. 

(J. Well, then, you mean to say that it doesn’t always appear 
in the record by whose order a prisoner is punished ? 

A. Jt is the report of the one who reports the offence. Who- 
ever is in charge of the prisoner and makes the report, it is put 
down in his name. 

(. Makes the report to whom? 

A. Tothe deputy or superintendent, whichever it is. 

Q. Well, I understand that Dr. Cogswell reported this woman 
to you. 

He didn’t make any official report of it to me. 

Who did report her? 

No one. 

Why was she locked up, then? 

I reported to Mr. Gerrish the facts in the case. 

Oh, you reported, did you? 

| reported to him the facts in the case, and he ordered me 

o lock her up. 

ae Yes, and you locked her ap? 

A, Idid: 

(J. And then you went and made your record? 

A. I suppose I did. That is the usual thing. 

(. Now, you have gone over the facts. Now, tell us what 
sort of record you should have made in that case. What should 
you have written in that book? 

A. I have forgotten now just how the books reads, but I think 
it is always the one that makes the report, his name is there to 
show, he or she. 

Q. Now, Mr. Upton, let us begin at the beginning of the 
record and see if we cannot get the whole of it. Isn’t the first 
thing that you put down the date? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, isn’t this really wasting time, squandering 
it, when you have the records down there, and can see at a glance 
what is there? 

Mr. Reep. — Perhaps so, from your standpoint. You don’t 
want to have the witness get into a corner, do you? 

Mr. Rirey. —Oh, you cannot put him into a corner. The 
whole corner is occupied by your side. 

Mr. Rerp. — Wait and see. We want this testimony and are 
going to get it, and we always in our corners are ready for you, 
too, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritry. — We don’t propose to let you out of that corner, 

Mr. Reep. — You cannot help yourself. 
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Q. What is the first thing you put down — isn’t it the date? 

A. I can’t swear to that. Ihave been away three years and 
don’t know exactly how the book reads. 

Mr. Ritey. — You have access to the records. 

Mr. Reep. —I am asking for certain testimony from the wit- 
ness. 

Mr Ritry. — The record must be down there. 

(). (By the CuarrmMan.) Don’t you know what the form of the 
punishment book is? 

A. I can’t swear to it, its exact form. 

Mr. Reep. — He was down there for fifteen or seventeen years. 

The Wrrness. — I wasn’t connected with the House of Industry 
that length of time. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) How long were you? 

A. Three years. 

Q. Connected with the House of Industry three years and have 
been deputy superintendent of the institution, and don’t know how 
the punishment book reads? 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) Mr. Upton, will you come here, 
please? I want to try and get this matter along as fast as pos- 
sible. In all probability, without knowing, the punishment book 
is ruled something like that, is it not (ruling a sheet of paper, for 
illustration) ? 

A... Yes; sin. ; 

(). Well, now, can you tell me what would go in this column 
here? 

A. I think the date goes there. 

@. You think the date would go there —and what in this 
column here? 

A. The offence. 

Q. And in this column here? 

A. Probably whom reported by. 

(. Whom reported by; and in this column here — or is that 


A. About all there is to it, except when they are let out. 

Q. Well, where does this woman’s name come in? 

A. Well, I don’t recollect now exactly where the name comes. 

(. Must come somewhere on that page? 

A. Well, it is right exactly on the same line, I think, but 
whether the name comes first —I think the date comes first and 
then the name. But how is that material ? 

The CHarrmMan.— Well, that is not your right to question. 
(To Mr. Reed.) The witness has testified that, to his best recol- 
lection, the date comes first, in the first column, the inmate’s 
name second, the offence next, and the person by whom reported. 

The Wrrness.— And the date that she is put in and the date let 
out — that shows how long she is in. 

QQ. (By the Cuairman.) Well, whereabouts is that? 

A. Well, as I say, I can’t remember. ‘There is no use in my 
trying to say when I can’t remember. 

(). But you state that there is a column of that kind? 

A. Yes, sir; it is recorded — the inmate’s name, the offence, 
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whom reported by, the date they are put in for punishment and 
the date they are let out. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Then you say, Mr. Upton, that if your 
name appears in the punishment book, it means that you reported 
the prisoner for the offence? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, who ordered the punishment? 

A. The superintendent. 

Q. Does the superintendent in all cases order the punishment? 

ASIEN GeSit: 

Isn’t it a fact that the deputy is the disciplinarian of the 
island? 

A. Usually it is so. 

Q. And doesn’t it mean, if your name appears with this punish- 
ment in the punishment book, ‘that you inflicted that discipline ? 

A. It might in most cases, because I was the officer — 

(. Well, I didn’t ask you for any reason, Mr. Upton, I simply 
asked you for the fact. 

A. All right, sir. 

Q. Now, cannot you fix that date? The occurrence seems to 
be fresh in your mind? 

. Well, I have tried to fix it, but I don’t remember the date. 

Q: Wasn't it July 22, 1890? 

. I don’t know, sir. 

(. Well, will you say it wasn’t in July at all? 

ASIN OGSItE 

(). Well, was it August 24? 

. I don’t know. 

(. Was the woman ever punished after you left the island, to 
your knowledge ? 

A. I know nothing about it. 

(J. Was she there when you left? 

A. I don’t think she was. 

(). Where was she confined in solitary ? 

A. In the attic at that time. 

Q. Well, now, aren’t there two kinds of punishment — solitary ? 

A. Yes; sir. 

(. Well, will you teil us the difference ? 

A. Well, one is dark solitary and the other is light solitary. 
(). Now, take the light solitary,—if this woman was punished 
in that way where w ould you have put her? 

A. In the attic. 

(. Now, if it was dark solitary where would you have put her? 

A. Would have put her in the women’s bath-room, or what we 
call the women’s bath-room — that isn’t exactly in the bath-room 
— near it. 

Q. Is that in the attic? 

A; Nowsir, 

Q. Well, now, Mr. Upton, if this woman was punished on the 
22d of July, 1890, for disorderly conduct in the attic, on complaint 
of Dr. Roche, for three days, and if on the 25th of the same month 
she was punished for disorderly conduct in solitary in the attic by 
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r Upton for three days, and if on August 4 of the same year she 
was punished for insolence in the atti by Mr. Upton for three 
days, which one of those three would you say is the punishment to 
which you have referred here ? 

A. Well, it wouldn’t be the last one, because she wasn’t inso- 
lent. 

Q. Well, that is one out of the way. Now, in regard to the 
other two? 

A. I couldn’t swear. 

(). Well, was she given six days instead of four and a half? 

A. I couldn't tell. 

(). At the time you have testified to? 

A. I don’t remember —I didn’t testify to the time she was 
punished. 

(. I thought you said four and a half days? 

A. I did not — you stated that. 

(). Didn’t you, on your direct, say she was punished four and 
a half days? 

An NOS 

3 certainly understood you so. Well, just look at that, and 
see if you can tell by looking at that memorandum. ‘That is a 
memorandum from the punishment- book. 

The CHarrMan. — What is this memorandum ? 

Mr. Reep. — Just a memorandum from the punishment-book. 

Mr. Rirey. — What is that from? 

The CuairMAn. — Has that been identified as coming from that 
book ? 

Mr. Resp. —I don’t wish to use it. I simply ask the witness 
if he wants to use it. 

Mr. Ritey. — Why, of course he doesn’t want it. 

Mr. Rrep. —How do you know? Are you to tell him every- 
thing you want him to testify in regard to on the stand ? 

Mr. Ritry. — It may prove to be valucless. 

Mr. Reep. —It may be of some value to him. 

Mr Ritry. —I wouldn’t lose time on it, Mr. Witness. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Can you tell now which one it was, Mr. 
Upton? 

A. I have tried to remember, but it is impossible for me to tell. 

(. Impossible for you to tell? Well, you said, I believe, that 
when you returned from your vacation in 1891 you found the 
woman in solitary ? 

A. I did? 

Q. What was her name? 

A. I think she was there by the name of Mary Connors. 

Q. Mary what? 

Mary Connors, I think. 

@. Did she have any other name? 

A. Mary Keenan. 

(). Any other alias ? 

. I don’t remember of any other. 

Q. Well, what was she in there for? 

A. I don’t remember now. She was put in for punishment 
while I was away. 
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QQ. ‘That was when you returned from your vacation in 1891, you 
say? 
A. Yes. sir. - 
(. When did you take your vacation in 1891? 
A. It was the last, somewhere near the last of Nov ember? 
Q. The last of November — what kind of a woman was she? 
A. Well, she wasn’t very good or she wouldn’t have been there, 
I suppose. 
@. What was she down there for? 
A. That I don’t remember. 
Q. Well, she made a good deal of trouble down there, didn’t 
she? 
A. She did occasionally ; yes, sir. 
@. Wasn’t she one of the worst ones you had there ? 
A. I never considered her hardly in that class. 
(). Well, wasn’t she as bad as the Curtin woman ? 
A. Oh, no. 
Q. She wasn’t as bad a woman as the Curtin woman ? 
A. Not so bad to deal with there. 
@. Well, was she what you would call an ugly woman? 
A. I think she was, at times. 
Q. Was she a fighter? 
A. I never knew her to fight. 


Q. You are sure you haven't got those two women confused, 
Mr. Upton — the Keenan woman ‘and the Curtin woman ? 

A. Oh, I couldn’t have them confused at all. I remember the 
two distinctly. 

(). If the punishment-book should show that this Keenan 
woman was not punished at the time soon after you returned 
from your vacation in 1891, would you then say you were 
mistaken ? 

ANDO ASiTe 

Q. You wouldn’t? 

A. I wouldn’t. 

(. And you kept the punishment-book ¢ 

A. Iknow that she was punished. I know that she was in 
solitary ten days after I returned. 

(. You kept the punishment-book, didn’t you? 


AC IY 6s, 38tr: 
a: At that time? 
Yes, sir. 


O. Then if she was you must have put it on the punishment- 
book —no question about that? 

A. No question about that. 

(. And still if it isn’t there you haven’t made any mistake? 

A. J haven’t make any mistake ; no, sir, I think. 

(. What was the name of the woman you said dropped in- 
sensible ? 

A. I think I stated that I didn’t know her name —I didn’t 
anyway. 

Q. Well, do you state that same thing again ? 

Avy Tdo: 
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(. Haven't found it out since, have you? 

A. No, sir; haven’t attempted to. 

Q. What was the matter with her? 

A. I couldn’t inform you — would like to, if I could. 

(). Couldn't? 

A. No, sir. She didn’t drop dead — I didn’t state so. 

(). 1 didn’t say you did, sir. 

A. That is what I uuderstood you — I beg pardon. 

Q. I stated ‘+ dropped insensible ” — that is the way you 
put it. 

A. That is the condition I found her in — insensible. 

(. Didn't you say the doctor told you she died ? 

A. Yes, sir 

( Now, what doctor was that? 

A. Dr. Cogswell. 

(). And when was it he told you that? 

A. I think it was at the dinner-table, but I don’t remember the 
date. 


(. You don’t remember what year? 
JA. JNO, iSiEs 

(. Nor when the occurrence was? 
A. GINO, Bite 


(). You spoke of an old woman on crutches who went to the 
hospital, came back, and was sent to the hospital again. Do you 
remember that? 

ALASY CSB. 

(). Was that an unusual occurrence? 

A. Rather unusual — seldom we had any there on crutches. 

(J. Seldom you had any there on crutches. Well, was it an 
unusual occurrence to send a prisoner to the hospital, to have 
them come back, and to return them within a short time again to 
the hospital ? 

A. Not very unusual; no, sir. 

(). There are a good many complaints of sickness among the 
prisoners, aren’t there? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Did you ever know this woman to complain before of 
sickness ? 

A. I dont remember that she was ever there before. 

(. Well, during this stay there did you ever know her to 
complain? 

A. I don’t remember that she did. 

(). Did you ever have any prisoner complain to you of sick- 
ness, when, in your judgment, they were not sick? 

A. QOh, yes, we have. 

(). Well, then, I judge from the way you answer that question 
that it was a common occurrence for the prisoners to do that? 

A. It wasn’t very uncommon. 

(. Well, who determines whether a prisoner is ill and needs 
treatment ? 

A. The doctor is supposed to. 

(). Well, doesn’t he? Doesn’t he determine that? Doesn’t he 
have that power? 
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A. Well, he is supposed to understand. 

Q. Well, that is his business — what he is there for? 

A. I believe it is. | 

Q. Now, who determines whether the prisoner is well enough to 
work? 

A. The doctor. 

Q. You don’t know what that woman died of, do you? 

A. Not being a physician I couldn’t answer.. I don’t know. 

(. Do you think it would be necessary for you to be a physician 
in order to answer that cups 

A. I do; yes. 

jem: WW ell, you have answered a good many questions here where 
you have got the knowledge in other w: ays than from personal ob- 
servation, “haven't you? 

A. No doubt I have. 

(. Now, did you ever hear what this woman died of? 

A. No, sir. 

(). In October, 1891, you had trouble with your scrub gang, 
didn’t you? 

A. I believe. I did. 

Q. Did you lock them up? 

Airey es, ‘sit 

(@. And you did that because the superintendent told you to be- 
fore he went away to Boston, didn’t you? 

A. I don’t remember that I had any order from him about it. 
I may have. 


(). Didn’t you testify the other day that he told you to lock up - 


those who wouldn’t work ? 

A. Oh, that was always understood. 

Q. Didn’t you testify the other day that he told you to lock up 
those that wouldn’t work ? 

A. The scrub gang? 

Chin 68; 

A. I don’t think I did. 

(Q. Well, what did he tell you before he went up town? 

A. He told me to lock up those on strike, and that wasn’t the 
scrub gang. 

(). What were the scrub gang doing? 

A. They were already locked up. 

(). Before he went away? 

Ae Cae sire 

Q. Who were the men that weren’t locked up, that were on the 
strike ? 

A. Well, they were composed of men from the stone-shed, 
sewing-room, and probably some from the farm. 

q Well, you didn’t lock them up, did you? 

No, sir. 

0, They kept on the strike until the superintendent got back ? 

N Yes, sir. 

(. Well, when he came back he went out and settled it, didn’t 


A. He did, I suppose — had a conference with them. 


pe ae 
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Q. Well, don’t you know that he did? 

Aas ese sil. 

(). You telephoned to the superintendent, didn’t you, while he 
was up town and got him on the telephone that day ? 

A. I don’t think I did. 

(. You don’t think you telephoned him ? 

A. Possibly I may have, but I don’t think I did. 

(). Well, didn’t you telephone to him and ask him for instruc- 
tions ? 

A. I got the instructions before he left the island, 

Q. You don’t mean that, do you? — 

I do. 

(). Didn’t you telephone to him and get further instructions ? 

A. I sav possibly I might, but I don’t remember now. 

(). Well, before he left the island he told you to lock thei up. 

7 dt eeonId 

(). Well, you couldn’t? 

A. Couldn’t. 

(). Well, when you found you couldn't, didn’t you telephone to 
him for further instructions ? 

A. I say possibly I may have. 

(). Think and see if you cannot remember that you did, because 
I want you to remember what he told you over the telephone ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

(). Didn’t you get him on the telephone to Boston. and didn’t 
he tell you to hold them in the yard where they were until he got 
down? Don’t you remember that? 

A. Now that you speak of it, I think I did. 

Q. Yes; and you managed to do that? 

Ay, “Yess asin 

(). When he came down he brought the commissioners with 
him, didn’t he? 

A. He did. 

(). He went out in the yard and settled the trouble ? 

A. Well, he went out in the yard and had a talk with the men. 
I didn’t bear the talk. 

(). Well, that was the end of the trouble, wasn’t it? 

A. Well, hardly. 

(). Didn’t you say the other day that he settled it? 

It might have ended it just at that time. 

(. That is what we are talking about now. 

A. Just at that time. 

(). Yes, and the commissioners were there. Now, do you mean 
to say that Mr. Gerrish agreed with the prisoners that he would 
let the scrub gang out if they would stop their strike ? 

A. Well; the’scrub gang were let out the next morning. 

Q. I didn’t ask you that? 

I said I understood that. 

(). You understood that he made that agreement with them. 

Ws Yes; sir 

(. Now, where did you get that understanding ? 

I don’t remember now. 
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() Well, vou don’t object to saying you understood that? 
A. That was the talk among the officers. 
(. What officers ? 
A. All the officers there. 
(Q. Well, name some of them? 
A. Well, Mr. Marshall, Mr. McIntosh, — I think Mr. Morrill 
was there that day. 
OM aX es: 
A. And Mr. Leighton. 
Q. Mr. Erskine there? 
A. I think so, part of the time. 
(. Well, then, you got your information from those gentlemen ? 
‘Axl heard the talk that that was the condition, and what 
followed led me to think it was so. 
Q. You didn’t hear Mr. Gerrish make any such trade as that 
with them, did you? 
No, sir. 
Q. Don’t you know who ordered the scrub gang out? 
A. I got my orders from hin. 
Q. You got your orders from whom? 
A 
Q. 


a 


The superintendent. 
What did the superintendent say or write to you in regard 


to thaty What were your orders? 

A. My orders were to let them out. 

(). Well, in what form did that order come to you? 

A. It didn’t come in writing? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Was it communicated to you by the superintendent verbally ? 

A. By him verbally, yes, sir. 

(. What did he say to you? 

A. Told me to let them out. 

(. That is all he said? 

A. All I remember. 

(). ‘* Let the scrub gang out.” Don’t you know that the com- 
missioners ordered the scrub gang to be let out? 

A. No, sir. 


Ne You never heard that before, did you? 
Didn’t know anything about it. 
a Well, you never heard it before? 
No. 
Well, you have locked up a good many prisoners when you 
have been down there, Mr. Upton: > 
A. No doubt I have. 
Q. Well, what is your opinion about that? Do you think it is 
a good plan to lock them up in cells? 
A. Got to be some mode of punishment. 
Q. Well, how many cells did they have down there while you 
were there? 
A. About 400. 
Q. Did they have enough? 
(ANOS BIT « 
Q. Didn’t have cells enough. Were there any new cell rooms 
added while you were there? 
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A. No, sir. 

(. Well, you think that it would have been advisable to have 
had more at the time you were there, don’t you? 

a I most certainly do. 

They dian’t have anywhere near cells enough to go around 

aie you were there, did they ? 

A. No, sir, 

(). How many prisoners were there sleeping outside the cells? 

A. Well, the numbers varied so much from day to day that it 
would be impossible to state how many. 

Q. Well, put it this way, then, more in cells or more out? 

A. More out, usually. 

(. You think it would have been advisable to have enough 
cells to go around? 


Ag! ldo: 
(. <A cell for each prisoner? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. You think that would be a pretty good thing, don’t you? 
Was there any change down there at Deer Island in regard to 
using the boys as messenger boys after the time Mr. Gerrish came 
there? 

A. Not that I remember of. ? 

(). The custom was the same as it was before? Did you ever 
report Mr. Erskine for drinking ? 

A. I don’t remember that I ever did. 

re Are you going to swear that you never did? 

No, sir. 
6 You won’t swear that you never reported him for drinking ? 


A. I won’t swear to what I don’t remember. 

(. Well, you say you don’t remember that? 

A.. No, sir. 

(. So you won't swear to it? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Well, how about Ryerson, did you ever ‘report him ? 

Peres don’ t think I ever did. 

Q. Will you swear you didn’ t? 

A. No, sir. 

Q). Didn’t they both drink down there ? 

A. Well, they may have, for all I know. I never saw Mr. 
Erskine drink. 

(). Never saw him drink? 

AsiiNO. SIS: 

(). How about the other man? 

A. I have seen him. 

(). Ever see Erskine when you pene he had been drinking ? 

A. [ don’t remember that I ev sland. 

Q. You gualify it, then, don’t Se 

A. Well, I believe it only interests the Board to know what 


occurred on the island. 


Q. Well, now, did these things occur more frequently after 


August, 1891, or before? 
A. What things do you allude to? 


* 
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(). All these things you have been complaining about — 
drunkenness is the last that we have been talking about? 

A. That is most too general. 

(. Well, take them one at a time, then 
ness. 

A. I don’t know that there was any difference. 

(. Don’t think there was any difference ? 

A. They had an easier way of getting liquor after. 

QQ. How about gambling? 

A. Gambling among the inmates? 

- Yes, sir. 

. On the increase. 
a After August, 1891? 
Hey GS, SIT: 

s Well, how about the strikes? You say you had one in 
October, and that is two months after the discipline became bad 
— have any before that? 

A. Oh, we had strikes before that. 

Q. Nothing like this you had afterwards, though, was it? 

AS IN OMSITK 

Q. Of course you never drank anything down there, Mr. 
Upton? : 

Oh, I have drank there, yes, sir. 

What — down on the island? 

Yes, indeed. 

Not when you were deputy ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, you never — 

You don’t want to press that too far, do you? 
You never lost control of yourself, did you? 
Oh, no — no, indeed. 

Have you been up to Dr. Newell’s house since you testified 
here the other day? 

ATO NGy BIE: 

Q. The first time you went there to give your statement to the 
stenographer, was Mr. Morrill there? 

As cNooisire 

Q. Mr. Erskine? ‘s 

SENOS Biles 

Q. Who was there? 

A. The stenographer, Dr. Newell, and I think a Mr. Ford, from 
Cape Cod. 

Q. Mr. what? 

A. I think his name was Mr. Ford. 

Q. Is that all? 

A, That is all I remember of. 

Q. Well, wasn’t there anybody else there? 

A. Well, there were some of his patients there when [I first 
went, but I didn’t have the Tan of their acquaintance. 

‘i Is that all? 

gl Hiatal commenter. 
- Wasn’t there anybody else there with you in the room? 


take the drunken- 


OPS eS eee 


j 
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A. No one that I knew. 

(. Anyone that you didn’t know? 

A. I think there were several came in of his patients — people 
that I didn’t take any interest in. 

Q. Iam not talking about his patients now -— I am talking 
about the fellows that were up there on the same errand that you 
were. 

A. I didn’t know there were any others there on the same 
errand. 

Q. Didn’t? 

ASANO aIT. 

Q. Well, wasn’t there anybody else there on the same errand? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

(). Anybody else to give a statement to the stenographer ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Didn’t see anybody else? 

ALONG PSE : 

Q. Well, how about the second time you went there? 

A. Well, I don’t know as I can keep track of the times I have 
been there ; have been there a good many times. 

(). Did you give me the date the other day when you began to 
go there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you now? 

x, UNO peste 

(. Well, can you give me the date when you stopped going 
there ? 

A. I haven’t stopped. I am going again, if I live. 

Q. Well, you are not there now? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you? 

A. No, but I intend to go. 

Q. Well, you are not there 1ow, so you have stopped going 
there for the present? 

A. For the present, yes, sir. 

(). Now, what is the last time you were there ? 

A. Couldn’t tell you. 

Q. But you can say it was previous to the time you began your 
testimony here? 

A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. Well, now, will vou tell me who was there with you the 
second time you went there ? 

A. I should be happy to if I could. I don’t know. 

Q. Don’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Wasn’t Mr. Erskine there ? 

A. I don’t think he was ever there with me. 

Q. You don’t think he was ever there with you? 

A. I have no recollection of his ever being there with me. 

(. Will you swear that he was never up to Dr. Newell’s house 
with you? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think he was ever there with me. 
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Q. Was Mr. Morrill-there with you? 

A. I don’t think so, no, sir. 

Q. Swear that he never was? 

A. Yes, sir; I will swear that he never was. 

(). Were any of the officers who were removed at the time you 
were over at Deer Island up at Dr. Newell’s house with you? 

A. Not that I remember. 

Q. Did you ever meet any of them down at Morrill’s office? 

AS Oh) vis: 

Q. Who? 

A. I have seen Mr. Erskine there, seen Mr. Marshall there. 

Q. Was Mr. Smith up to Dr. Newell’s house with you? 

Mr. Rrtry. — What Smith? 

Mr. Reev. — Anyone he might have met there —I don’t know. 

The Witness. — I douw’t know any Mr. Smith that I ever met 
there. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Don’t think you ever met any Mr. Smith 
there? 

A. I don’t think I ever did. If I did, I didn’t know him. 

(. Did you ever meet him over at Morrill’s office? 

A. No, sir. I met people there I didn’t know. I can’t say 
but what their names might be a dozen of them. : 

(. Where do you live now, Mr. Upton? 

A. 1182 Harrison avenue. 

(). Mr. Smith doesn’t come to your house? 

A. Well, there might be a 2ood many Smiths come there, for 
aught L know. 

Q. Well, did they? 

A. I presume so — I wouldn’t say they did. 

(). In connection with this matter ? 

«l. No, not in connection with this matter. 

Q. Mr. Smith never came there in connection with this matter 
at all, did he? 

A. No, sir; not that I know of. 

(). Well, you ought to know it, it was at your house. 

A. I just simply room there. It isn’t my house. 

(. You never met him there, did you? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. won't you know whether you ever met Mr. Smith at the 
house or not? 

A. Not that I remember of. 

The Cuairman. — The chair thinks the counsel should specify 
which Smith itis. There is a great deal of questioning going on 
here in regard to a mythical Mr. Smith. Now, if it is going to 
be of any service to the committee, the committee should know 
what Smith it is. 

Mr. Reep. — That is what I was trying to find out for the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rirey. — I suppose any Smith will do you, Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reep. — Any Smith, if he is connected with this investi- 
gation in any way. ‘That is the way I qualify the question. 

The Cuairman. — The chairman doesn’t know of any Smith 
connected with this investigation. ‘ 
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Mr. Reep. — I didn’t know but the chair would before Mr. 
Upton got through answering the question. ‘There seems to be 
some doubt, even ip Mr. Upton’ s mind about it. - 

The Witness. — There are a good many Smiths in Boston. I 
haven’t the pleasure of the acquaintance ‘of all of them, though. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) You began your testimony, Mr. Upton, | 
believe, by saying that you were never reprimanded until Mr. 
Gerrish came there. Now, do you wish to change that statement? 

A. Ido. 

(. Then you say now that you had been reprimanded previous 
to the time that Mr. Gerrish came to Deer Island? 

A. I think I remember of times since that I had been by Mr. 
Underwood. 

(). Theu that general statement wasn’t exactly as you meant to 
leave it? 

A. No, I would Sike to change it. 


Reprrect EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Mr. Upton, you were asked about the 
drinking of Mr. Ryerson. Did you answer that you had seen him 
drink ? 

A, Udid; yes;-sir. 

Q. Well, in the institution? , - 

A. ~ Yess sir: 

(. Under what circumstances did you see him drink ? 

A. ,I believe the question was asked whether I ever drank with 
him. I won’t be certain about that. Yes, I have seen him drink. 

(). Well, I say under what circumstances? 

A. I think that very soon after the superintendent came there 
we had a drink in his house. I don’t know whether it was at his 
expense or not, but he furnished it anyway. 

QQ. (By the Cuarrman.) Whose house? 

A. The superintendent’s. 

(. (By Mr. Rivey.) And that was the instance you had in 
mind when you answered Mr. Reed, was it? 

‘Ae SLES. ail: 

Q. Now, during the past three or four weeks have any parties 
been to you trying. to induce you not to testify here? 

A. Not so lately as that. It was longer ago that parties 
approached me. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. I think two months ago, probably. 

@. How many parties? 

A. Only one at that time. 

Q. Where did he belong? 

A. I don’t know. 

(). Any other party attempt it? 

A. No, sir. 

( Do you know who the party is? 

A. I didn’t know his name and he wouldn’t tell it. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) Whom did he claim to represent ? 

A. Parties interested in this investigation. 
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Q. What did he:say to youin relation to not testifying ? 

A. Well, he asked me if Iwas the ex- deputy superintendent, 
one Ker oeried in these investigations, and [ told him that I was. 

Mr. Procror. — Just a moment, if I may interrupt — pardon 
me, I thought Brother Riley was asking a question. I thought if 
he didn’t know who it was, that that ‘should at least be known 
before evidence went in that might prejudice the case. but you are 
asking the question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrMan. — Yes, I have asked the question. I see 
the force of your objection, Mr. Proctor, and we will let it rest 
with the fact that somebody has been to him. 

(By Mr. Ritey). — Now, Mr. Upton, since that thing has been 
broached, let me ask you this. Youhave told Mr. Reed about the 
statement which he gave at Dr. Newell’s house and which was 
taken down by a stenographer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. In giving your testimony here at the last hearing wasn’t 
that statement somewhat modified ¢ 

A. I don’t know about that, but I would state now that it 
was by my request that this stenographer took my statement — 
to make it in a better form for me to refer to. | 

(. In other words, have you had any fear of losing your 
present position by reason of any undue influence exercised by 
your enemies if you testified here? 

A. Well, I have been threatened that I would. 

Q. Now, that is what I have been asking you. Now, what 
was the threat? 

A. The threat was that I would lose it, that influence would 
be brought to bear with the West End Company that would cause 
me to lose it. 

@. Now. I find this provision in the law relating to officers in 
our prison : 

‘¢ They shall give their orders to the prisoners with distinct- 
ness, and if a prisoner refuses or hesitates to obey, the officer 
shall apprize him of the consequences of his disobedience.” 

Was this provision of the law followed out in the institution ? 

A. Well, so far as my knowledge went, it was. 

(). That is to say, you were the executive officer there, sub- 
stantially so, and you saw that this provision of law was prac- 
tically followed out by yourself and those under you. Am I 
right? 

A. As far as it was possible for me to do it and to compel 
others to. 

(). The law also testi des that an officer shall not strike a 
prisoner except in self-defence. Was there any violation of that 
provision of law in the institution ? 

A. Well, I think the superintendent had some trouble over such 
an affair as that, but I didn’t sce it. I didn’t witness it 

QQ. Did it occur more than once? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Procror. — Give me that citation, Bro. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. — Excuse me just now. 


\¥ 
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Mr. Proctor. — I thought you would find it difficult. 

Mr. Kirey. —Not a bit, but you will find it difficult. 

Q. The law also provides that officers are required to abstain 
from the use of spirituous liquors. Was that provision of law 
observed? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Reep. — You will give that citation, I suppose? 

Mr. Procror. — That is easier than the other. 

Mr. Ritey. — I notice that it is only the lawyers who smile. 

Q. It also provides that liquors shall in no cuse be given to the 
prisoners, while they are prisoners, except by order of the physi- 
cian. Was that part of the law carried out in every case? 

A. In that case I couldn’t say. I never saw anyone, any 
officer connected with the institution, give any prisoner liquor. 

(. The law doesn’t confine itself to the giving on the part of 
officers. It says that while the prisoners are prisoners nobody 
shall give them liquor except upon the order of a physician. You 
understand my question, do you? 

A. I have known of their having it. 

QQ. Yes, sir. Well, they couldn’t have it unless somebody gave 
it to them, coulc they? 

A. Well, they did in some cases where it wasn’t given to them. 

(). How did they get it? 

A. They broke into the wine-room at the hospital and helped 
themselves. 

Mr. Riyry. — (To Mr. Curtis.) There is a smaller edition of the 
Publie Statutes, Brother Curtis, than that. 

Mr. Curtis. —I think it would take a very large one, larger 
than this, to find some of your quotations, Brother Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. — I don’t know — I think the law is very plain. 

Q. The law also says that officers shall not use any profane 
language in or about the prison, nor shall they smoke while on 
duty in the shops or prison. Was that part of the law carried out, 
observed, or broken? 

A. Well, there was smoking. I don’t know of officers smoking 
on duty without being reprimanded for it. 

Q. I don’t ask about the reprimand — the law? 

_ A. They have been known to do it — seen smoking when they 
got a chance. : 

Mr. Reep. — Have you got the whole story, Brother Riley ? 

Q. (By Mr. Riney.) In regard to the use of profanity, was 
that part of the law observed ? 

ALONG, sit: 

(). What? 

A. Not in all cases. 

(). Was it broken? 

A. Occasionally. 

(). Now, the law provides that each cell shall be kept as clean 
as possible, and when a sentenced prisoner is discharged his cell 
shall be thoroughly cleansed. and the bed and blankets changed, 
before another prisoner is allowed to occupy it. Was this part of 
the law observed in every case? 
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A. Well, I think it usually was. 

Q. Do you know of any deviation from it? 

A. | couldn’t swear to that. The officer who had charge of 
the prison was suppose: to look after it. I couldn’t swear that he 
never neglected his duty. 

(). It also says that each cell shall have an iron bedstead with 
a well filled mattress and a mattress cover, a pillow, and a suffi- 
cient number of blankets; there shall also be provided in each 
cell a chair, wash-basin, piece of soap, pepper-box, salt-box, tin 
cup, tin plate, spoon and water-pail. Are you prepared to swear 
that each cell was so furnished 7 

A. No, sir. 

(. Don’t you know that they were not? 

A. They were not. 

(). And it says if a prisoner makes a complaint concerning the 
quantity or quality of the food, the officer who hears the same 
shall immediately report it to the master or keeper. Was that 
observed in the institution ? 

AVaaNG SIT. 

Mr. Procror. — Does that refer to the House of Industry or 
House of Correction, Brother Riley ? 

Mr. Ritey.— You seem to be very much troubled this after- 
noon — don’t get nervous prostration. 

Mr. Procror. — Do I look it? No, but you are reading law 
that applies to the House of Correction, and has no application 
here whatever. 


@ 
Mr. Ritey. —I doubt if you know what I am reading now. 
Mr. Procror. — It is difficult to tell, although you are usually 
a very good reader. 


(. (By Mr. Rivey.) It also says: ‘* Kach prisoner confined 
to his cell must be visited daily by an officer, who will take and 
enter upon the physician’s book the names of prisoners who desire 
to see the physician. The physician will examine prisoners kept 
in solitary confinement and will note their condition when they 
are taken out of punishment; he shall also keep a record of all 
prisoners for whom he orders medicine, with a memorandum of 
the physical condition of the prisoner.” Was this part of the law 
observed ? 

A. I don’t know as to the latter part of it. Whether he kept 
the memorandum or not I couldn’t swear. 

(. Don’t you know that this part of the law was not observed 
or kept? 

A. Well, I know there was a record kept by myself that he 
could refer to. That is all I could say. 

(). Now, ‘‘ when a prisoner is received the keeper or master 
shall read, or cause to he read and explained to him, such parts of 
the rules and regulations of the prison as may be necessary to in- 
form him of his duty and of the discipline of the prison.’”’ Was 
that done in every case? 

ASANO, sir. 

(). Was it done in most cases? 

Ave) ell. - 
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(). Was it done in any case? 

A. Not that I know of. 

(). ** All money or articles of value found in the possession of 
any prisoner shall be taken from him and held until his release, 
unless sooner disposed of by his order.” Was that observed in 
every case? 

A. 1 think it was. 

@. And you think faithfully returned to him when his term was 
up? 

A. Unless it becaine lost. ‘There were some who claimed that 
they lost articles of clothing and other things. 

(). Now, here is another provision: ** The clothing of the 
prisoners received at the prison shall be taken from them, and, if 
worth preserving, shall be cleansed and be securely kept and re- 
stored to them wpon their discharge; each prisoner having a sen- 
tence of six months or more shail, upon his release, be decently 
clothed with clean garments, with good underclothing, shoes and 
stockings, and if the release tukes place between the first of No- 
vember and the first of April, he shall have a decent and warm 
overcoat.” Was this part of the law observed? 

AZ ANG seTre 

(. Was it broken continually ? 

A -Y eS aris 

(). It also provides that ‘* Each prisoner shall be furnished with 
a Bible in his cell, but no other books or papers shall be given to 
any prisoner until they have been examined and: approved by the 
keeper or master, who shall at all times exclude any books or 
papers of an immoral tendency, or that give extended accounts of 
crime or criminals.” Was this observed? 


AlINOS sins 

The Cuairman. — Will Mr. Riley inform the committee from 
what he has been reading? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I have made some memorandums of my 


own here. Before [ get through I shall give you the citations, 
Mr. Chairman. I will give them to you in a minute or two. 

(). Now, I understand it to be the duty of those having charge 
of our prisons to supply the prisoners with as much clean water 
every day as they bave occasion for, and a clean towel at least 
once a week, and to supply the prisoners with three meals each 
day of wholesome food, well cooked and in sufficient quantity. 
Was that provision of law carried out? 

A. I don’t think it always was. 

(. You have spoken of the insufficiency of cells You meant 
by that, I suppose, that there was not a cell for each person? 

A. That is what I meant. 

Q. Of course, with your experience in view, you didn’t think 
that necessary in dealing with such prisoners as you have at Deer 
Island? 

A. It would be very much more convenient — 

(). For the officers. 

A. And would be productive of better discipline to have a cell 
for each person. 
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(). Supposing they have 1,200 prisoners st the island; don’t 
you know that if the prisoners were properly classified and graded, 
looked after in that respect, you would not need 1,000 or 1,200 
cells? % . 

A. They would not be so necessary then. 

Q. Of course not. 

Ant sNO.teir, 

(. You understand me, do you not, Mr. Upton, that they are 
not dealing and have not been dealing with felons at Deer Island, 
for they are not sent there? Only parties convicted of the most 
trivial misdemeanors are sent there. 

A. I know that; ves, sir. 

(. Therefore you don’t think it necessary to have a cell for 
each person ? 

A. Well, as I said before, it is more convenient in every way. 

(. Well, it would give the officers less to do, I suppose, 
wouldn’t it? 

A. If the prisoners are not classified it is very necessary. 

(. Now, the law provides that minors — those of tender years 
—sent to prison shall not be thrown in contact with old and 
habitual offenders. Was that provision of law observed and ear- 
ried out at Deer Island? 

A. NO, Sir. 

(. What was the practice, — to mix them together ? 

A ay eS." Sits 

(). Indiscriminately ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Didn’t your fifteen years’ experience teach you that instead 
of reforming the younger prisoners, that was practically tending 
to destroy them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Wasn’t it called to the attention of the commissioners ? 

That I don’t know. 

(). Well, weren’t they down there once a week or more? 

A. They were down there quite often; yes, sir. 

Q. Do you mean to say to this committee that when the com- 
missioners were down there they didn’t investigate the inside of 
the prison and see what was going on? 

A. Oh, they investigated — they were all through the institu- 
tion. 

(). Then could they help seeing the state of affairs which 
threw the prisoner of young and tender years with the older 
ones? 3 

A. No, sir, unless they were blind. 

@. What was done to remedy it? 

A. I don’t know of anything being done 

(). Was any suggestion made to remedv it? 

A. Not that I know of. I don’t exactly understand your ques- 
tion, Mr. Riley 

(). Well, in substance, the meaning of the law is that minors, 
those under twenty-one — 

Mr. Curtis. — Those of tender years, Mr. Riley. 
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Mr. Rimry. — Well, the law says ‘‘ minors.” I said ‘: tender 
years ” myself; and I think that perhaps my term is the better 
one. The law says that minors who are sent to prison shall not 
be mixed up with the old, notorious, and habitual offenders. 

The Witness. — Well, they are mixed. 

Q. Well, the law says they shall not be, and that is what I was 
asking you about. You say they have been mixed right along? 

A. YesSycsir: 

(). And, now, my question was whether the commissioners had 
made any attempt to remedy that? 

A. I think they did, so far as it refers to the House of Reform- 
ation and Truant School. 

(). But so far as it refers to the prison at Deer Islani, to that 
institution, did they make any attempt to remedy it? 

A. I don’t know that they did in the House of Industry. Those 
that were all committed to the House of Industry they left — it 
couldn’t be carried out very well. 

(). The law also provides that the commissioners shall forth- 
with remove any officer by them appointed who is known to use 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage. Was that law observed by the 
commissioners, or it was broken? 

A. I know of — 

Q. Why won’t you answer my question, Mr. Witness? , 

A. I know an officer who was ordered to be discharged by thie 
commissioners and was afterwards retained there, under the influ- 
ence of liquor at the time. 

Q. Task you if that law was observed or if it was broken? 

A. It was broken. 

(). Well. now, that is an answer. Now, generally, when com- 
missioner Newell visited the island, was he accompanied by one or 
more of the commissioners ? 

ASD Yiekst sits 

(). Generally by Commissioner Devlin, wasn’t he? 

rey Gay alte 

(). So that whenever he made an investigation there, it wasn’t 
alone? 

A. Seldom ever alone. 

(). You said you knew of one man who was kept there long af- 
ter it was known that he used intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 
Who was he? 

A. His name was McDevitt. 

(). Wasn’t there an officer named Spaulding kept there month 
after month when it was known that he was in the habit of drink- 
ing and of getting drunk? 

A. It was known before he came there. 

(). Well, I am speaking of his conduct while there. 

AS eres.o Si. 

Q. Wasn’tit a fact that he was kept there month after month 
after they had a knowledge of his habits ? 

A. They couldn’t help having a knowledge. 

(). When the Mayor made his investigation, were you there? 

_A.‘I was there ; yes, sir. 
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Q. Present at the investigation? 

A. Yes— it was a very short one, a few minutes. 

(). Will you state whether he asked you if it was possible for 
you to stay there in connection with the superintendent, and keep 
the discipline up? 

A. He asked that question. 

(). Did he suggest to you that if you answered in the affirm- 
ative you might remain? 

A. He simply asked the question in this way — if I could 
suggest any way whereby the superintendent and myself could be 
retained in our respective positions and harmony and discipline 
be restored. 

Q. What did you say? 

A. I said I thought there was no way. 

Q. You thought that could not be done while you and the 
superintendent remained there? 

A. I thought it could not be done. 

Q. Now, in regard to the discharge of the truant boys. You 
know, do you not, that when they were sent there, they were sent 
for a term of two years? 

A. The majority of them were. 

Q. And what was the practice down there? Were they dis- 
charged only at the end of the term of imprisonment, or were 
they discharged before? 

A. Well, in some cases they were pardoned, I know. 

(). Who pardoned them? 

A. The commissioners. — 

(). The commissioners let them go — after keeping them how 
long? 

A. Well, in some cases a short term, and in some longer. I 
don’t know —I was not connected with the truant school very 
intimately. 

(. But when they were pardoned, they were pardoned by the 
commissioners? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Now, in reference to parties visiting the island, what was 
the practice? Was a notification sent to the island by the com- 
missioners that visitors were coming, or was it not? 

A. Sometimes we had notice that they were coming. 

(). Where did the notice come from? 

A. That depended on whom the visitors were. 

(). Well, take, for instance, a visitor like Mrs. Lincoln. 

A. Well, in that case I don’t know, because I would not get 
the message myself. 

ia: Who would get it? 

A. Probably the superintendent or the clerk. 

(). Wasn’t there a system of signaling, too? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. So that you could not fail to see that, could you? 

A. If the commissioners were on the boat it used to be the 
custom to have the flag up. 

(). How was it in regard to the search of prisoners who be- 
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longed on Deer Island and who had been sent over to Long Island 
to do work, or something else? How was it? Was any proper 
search of the prisoners made? 

A. Not always; once in a while. 

(). What would the object of the search be? 

A. ‘Lo find contraband articles such as pipes, tobacco, ete. 

(). Now, the name of a man named Young, some contractor 
who was doing work down on the island, has been mentioned more 
than once in this investigation. Do you know whether liquor was 
sent down to the island by that man to any of the officers? 

A. I understood that it was; not from my own observation, but 
an officer told me. 

(). Well, did you get any liquor from an officer? 

A. I did; yes, sir. It purported to come from him. 

(). What was it? 

A. I should say it was whiskey. 

(). Was it in a bottle or demijohn ? 

A. Ina bottle. 

(). What did the officer say? 

A. He told me it was delivered to him by Mr. Spaulding, and 
that he procured it from Mr. Young. 

(). That he procured it from Mr. Young; for what purpose ? 

A. In fact, Mr. Spaulding told me he oot it from him. 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. I hardly think it was for medical treatment. 

(). For what purpose did he say it was for? In other words 
what was the purpose of sending that liquor down? How was it 
that Mr. Young came to send the liquor to Spaulding, and — 

A. If you would fet me tell it myself — 

A ea | wish you would. 

A. I understood from the clerk, Mr. Ryerson, that he got his 
information from Mr. Young’s foreman, Mr. Weaving, that this 
liquor was to be brought and given to Mr. Spaulding, and that 
they were going to pump him, to get all the infor mation they 
could out of him. 

(). Who was going to pump him? 

A, Vie superintendent and Mr. Young, I suppose. 

(). In other words, the purpose was to oot him drunk, and then 
to listen to his story ? 

As © Yes, isi 

(). And was the man put on his guard? He didn’t drink the 
liquor? 

A. No, sir. I foand out about it and put him on his guard, 
aud told him to accept of it and deliver it to Mr. Ryerson; and 
then I gave him instructions to lock it up in the safe. When I 
returned to the island the programme had been carried out. 

(). I understood, Mr Upton, that one woman who went to the 
hospital was marked by the physician as playing sick, and that she 
died, and that after her death the list which was sent up to the 
commissioners still contained that excuse, that the woman was 
pretending to be sick, and made no mention of her death, Am 
I right? 
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A. I think that is wrong. 

Q. Well, how was it? 

A. She was put down for playing sick, and while she was play- 
ing sick she died, and the next morning the report was changed to 
heart failure, or something of that kind. 

(. Up to the morning after her death the list showed that she 
was playing sick, and the morning after her death it was changed 
that she died of heart. failure. 

A’; Yes, sir. 

(J. Well, heart failure, like charity, covers a multitude of things 
that the doctors don’t know. Now, in reply to one of the ques- 
tions put by Mr. Reed, you were going to say something about a 
* higher authority - when you were stopped. What did you mean 
by ** higher authority ?” 

A. On the occasion of Mr. Devlin and Dr. Newell coming 
down to the island, we had a conversation there, and it was in 
regard to the superintendent and to his reprimanding myself and 
subordinate officers in the presence of prisoners, officers and 
matrons; and I understood that to be confidential. We talked it 
over, and I didn’t think I was at liberty to speak of it. I thought 
it was the commissioners’ business to inform bim, the superintend- 
ent, and when he asked me what passed between us, I told him J 
should refuse to tell. I told him it was nothing of any moment, 
anyway, and that in time he would find out, probably. ‘T was per- 
feetly willing they should tell him— more than willing. He told 
me that as superintendent he demanded that I should answer that 
question, and I told him that the commissioners were higher au- 
thority than him, and that is what I meant by that. 

Q. That is what you meant by that phrase? 

A. Yes, sir, by ‘‘ higher authority.” 

Mr. Rirey. — That is all, Mr. Upton. 


Re-Cross EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Reep.) Mr. Riley said a few minutes ago that 
only the lawyers smiled; but I believe you said that you and Mr. 
Ryerson smiled with the superintendent? 

Acwy Ga;csir: 

Q. Can you tell us when that was? 

A. It was very soon after he came there < the last day 
that the old Board of Directors was in existence. It was, any- 
way, the day of the examination of schools. 

(). That was previous, then, to the time covered by this investi- 
gation ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was not? 

A. No, sir, it was not. It was in 1889, I think. These com- 
inissioners had already been chosen. 

(). Had they taken office? 

A. That I cannot say. 

(). Well, it is important to know. You don’t know that they 
had, do you? 

ASONO. Bile 
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Q. Well, who threatened you, Mr. Upton? Cannot you tell us 
who that man was? 
I never saw him before. 
You don’t know who he was? 
No, sir. 
Cannot we find out who he was, through you, some way? 
I should be glad to, myself. 
Well, where was it, Mr. Upton? 
It was at Grove Hall. 
At Grove Hall? 
Yes, sir. 
What did he say to you? 

A. He asked me if I could not be induced to give up the idea 
of going on the stand some way. 

(). Well, was he ewployed by your corporation, the West End 
Road? Was he an employee with you? 

A. Not that I know of. 

(). You don’t know whether he was in the employ of the com- 
pany or not? 

AteONO. Bits 

(). Did you ask him what his name was? 

A: AN®, SID. 

(). Didn’t you try to find out who he was? 

A. Well, I hoped he would tell me before he got through. 

(). But he didn’t? 

A.» Noysire 

(). You don’t know who sent him up there to you? 

AN Oeeles 

(). He was not sent up there by any of the men who met you at 
Mr. Morrill’s office or at Dr. Newell’s house ? 

ASN yer 

QQ. You don’t think that Mr. Newell sent bim up there, do 
you? 
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Q. Or Mr. Morrill? 

A. I hardly think so. 

(). What kind of a looking man was he, Mr. Upton? 

A. He was a inan with a light complexion, I should think about 
my height. 

(). You ditn’t even find out where he lived, did you? 

A. He told me he lived in Dorchester. He didn’t start that 
way when he left me, though. Possibly he might have turned and 
gone that way. 

(J. Well, he didn’t tell you in whose interest he was there, did 
he? 

A. He said he was there in the interest of those interested in 
the institutions —- the investigation of the public institutions. 

QQ. Well, why didn’t you tell us this the other day when you 
were answering Mr. Riley before? 

A. The question hadn’t been asked me, and I didn’t think any- 
thing about it. 

Q. Well, have you talked it over with the other side since you 
testified the other day? 
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A. J presume I might have mentioned it. 

(). hae you mentioned it before? 

A. J] don’t remember that I had. 

(). Now, don’t the judges of the court send these boys down 
there to the House of Reformation ? 

A. I suppose they do. 

(). Did you ever have any prisoners down there who had been 
in the House of Correction ? 

A. Why, undoubtedly —— I could not swear as to that. 

(. Don’t you know that while you were there you did have such 
men ¢ 

A. I presume so —a great many. 

(). Did you hear Mr. O’Brien, I think his name was, who testi- 
fied the other day, and Mr. Simpson? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

(. You didn’t hear them testify that they had been in both in- 
stitutions? 

A. J wasn’t here at all. 

Q. Well, did you ever get them there from the State Prison? 

A. I think we have great many. 

(). Well, then, as a matter of fact, while these men are com- 
mitted there for trivial offences, they are in fact men who have 
been ciiminals — hardened criminals and-felons ? 

A. There is no doubt about that. 

(). Then it isn’t true that you have only men there who have 
been guilty, of trivial offences? 

A. No; we undoubtedly have had men there who were guilty 
of almost any offence in the calendar. 

(). And you have a good many felons there? 

A. Ihave no doubt of it that we did have. 

(. Now, you have heard Mr. Riley read what he claims are 
laws pertaining to this prison at Deer Island. Don’t you know 
that those laws do not apply to that institution at all — 

Mr. Rirey. — What is that? 

Mr. Reep. — That they apply to the House of Correction and 
the jail only ¢ 

Mr. Rirey. — What is your question ? 

Mr. Rerp. — I asked him if he don’t know that most of those 
laws that you have read to him apply to the House of Correction 
and the jail, and not to the House of Industry? 

Mr. Riney. —Oh, yes; and to the Commissioners of Public In- 

stitutions for the City of Boston. 

Mr. Reep. — Oh, yes, because the Commissioners of Public In- 
stitutions have charge of that. 

Ald. Presno. — Mr. Chairman, in order that there may be no 
doudt about this matter, and in order that we may know just what 
the lawyers refer to, | should like to ask Mr. Riley if he won’t 
please give us that citation, so that itcan be taken down by the 
stenographer ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Very well; you will find it in Section 14 of Chap- 
219 of the Public Statutes. 

Ald. Presno. — All that you read there ? 
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Mr. Ritey. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reep. — Won’t you please read it, so as to have it in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Rirey. — Well, you don’t like my reading. 

Mr. Reep. — Oh, yes, vou are a very good reader; but you are 
a good skipper, too, Mr. Riley. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ritey. — (Reading.) ‘The commissioners shall from 
time to time prepare rules, not repugnant to law, for the direction 
of the officers of each jail or house of correction in the discharge of 
their duties, the government, employment, and discipline of the 
convicts, and the custody and preservation of the property con- 
nected therewith; and shall cause copies thereof to be laid before 
the Governor and Council, who may approve, annul, or modify 
the same. Jailers, keepers of houses of correction, county com- 
missioners. and the directors for public institutions in the city of 
Boston shall make no rules inconsistent with the rules of the com- 
missioners.” And here are the rules of the commissioners. I 
would just as soon put them in now as at any other time if they 
dispute them. 

@. (By Mr. RKerp.) Now, you see from the reading of that 
section that it does not apply to the House of Industry ¢ 

Mr. Ritrey. — No—and I don’t think you see it, either. 

Mr. Reep. — I do, and I think he does, too. 

The Wirness. -— It applies to the jail and House of Correction. 

(. Don't you know there is no jail on Deer Island, Mr. Upton? 

A. There is — 

Ald. Presno. — I understand, Mr. Chairman, that Mr Riley is 
going to submit that? 

Mr. lt1rtey. — Oh, yes, sir; that is in. 

Ald. Presuo. — I mean what he read — the rules. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, I will put them in before I vet through, and 
also the report of the prison cominissioners of 1898, the last 
report. 

Q. (By Mr. REEp.) You observe from the reading of that 
section, Mr. Upton, that it applies to the jail and House of Cor- 
rection, do you not? 

Mr. Kirmy.— No. You say he observes it; he doesn’t. 

Witness. —I say it does apply to that. 

(. Yes. Now, will you tell me if you have got the jail down 
at Deer Island? 

A. No, sir; there is no jail there. 

(). Well, there is no house of correction down there, is there? 

A. No, sir; a house of industry. 

(). A house of industry? 

OEE) Ge. pee ihe 

(). You know that the Directors of Public Institutions have 
charge of the House of Correction in Boston ¢ 

A.) Yes, sir. 

(). Then you observe — 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, [ would like to ask Mr. Reed 
a question before he goes further. Do you maintain that the 
commissioners have the charge of the House of Correction? I see 
you admit that by your question. 
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Mr. Reep. — The Commissioners of Public Institutions? 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Yes, dv you maintain that the commissioners 
have charge of the House of Correction of Suffolk County, and 
have the right to make rules for it? 


Mr. Reep. — There is a master of the House of Correction. 
Ald. Lomasnrey. — Well, I want to see if you assume that that 


‘is the case. I didn’t want to get mixed up on it. 

Mr. Reep. —I put that that way, Mr. Alderman, simply to 
comply with the wording of this section. 1 didn’t make the state- 
ment that the commissioners had the sole and absolute charge of 
the House of Correction. They do have the power to appoint a 
master of the House of Correction; and after he is appointed, he 
has charge of it. 


Ald. Lomasnrey. — And you maintain that they have nothing to 
do with the rules beyond that? 
Mr. Reep. —I didn’t say that. I was simply bringing this 


section of the law down to apply, if possible, with the aid of 
Brother Riley, to the House of Industry; but I can’t seem to do 
it. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I would like to ask you this: If your 
statement is correct — ; 

The CHartrmMan. — It seems to the Chair as though a great deal 
of time is being wasted, and as though this is not the time for ar- 
gument, but the time for the bringing out of facts in connection 
with the institutions ; and that the arguments can come on later. 

Mr. Rivey. — Yes; that is right. I brought out the facts — 
that is all. (Laughter. ) 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I don’t want to get mixed up on the 
evidence, and I simply asked the question so that I would be able 
to understand the questions which he asked the witness and the re- 
plies to them. I do not intend to go into any argument. 

Mr. Reep. — You didn’t skip, Mr. Riley, when you brought out 
the facts. You brought out more than the facts. 

Mr. Rivey. —I brought you out. 

Mr. Reep. — Yes, you are right. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that 
question settled. I don’t want to get mixed up on the answer, 
and I would like to have you state now. Mr. Reed, whether you, 
in putting the question, maintain that the Commissioners have no 
power to make rules for the keeping of the House of Correction, 
or whether it is in the hands of the master. 

Mr. Rerep. —I didn’t make any such contention. I simply said 
this: That that section does not apply to the House of Industry 
on Deer Island, and that the part of it which provides that the 
*¢ jailers, keepers of houses of correction, county commissioners, 
and the directors for public institutions in the city of Boston,” 
shall make no rules inconsistent with the rules of the Commission- 
ers, applies to the House of Correction and not to the House of 
Industry — and that is all. 

Q. (By the Cuairman.) Mr. Upton, something has heen said 
in relation to the punishment-book, and the punishments at Deer 
Island I would like to inquire of you whether to your knowledge 
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all of the punishments inflicted at Deer Island were recorded in the 
punishment-book ? 

A. They were not. 

Q. They were not? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. — In his time, Mr. Chairman. 

(). During the time that you were there? 

A. They were not. 

(). Some were omitted, were they? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Were those that were recorded, recorded correctly ? 
A. So far as I know they were. 

(). Whose fault was it that all of the pnnishments were not 
recorded ? 

A. In the case of men being strung up, some time after Mr. 
Gerrish came there — I don’t remember now the date — he told 
me not to make any record in the punishment-book of men _ that 
were strubg up. 

(. Do you know of any specific punishment which occurred 
there which was not recorded? 

A. In the case of this woman that I spoke of that was punished 
in the hospital. there was no record made of that, probably, unless 
it might have been in the hospital. I don’t know what records 
they kept there. 

(). Was there any other punishment that you know of that 
wasn’t recorded ? 

A. I don’t think of any others; no, sir. 

(). Well, then, with the exception of this one instance, you 
think that all of the other punishments were recorded ? 

A. I think they were; yes, sir. 

(). With the exception of this one? 

A. This stringing up. 

@. Yes; and this woman in the hospital. 

A. Yes, and this woman in the hospital. 

Q. And you state that Mr. Gerrish came to you and told you 
not to record the punishments inflicted on those who were strung 
up? 

At VY ea,35ie 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) How many persons were strung up? 

A. How many persons? 

Q. Yes, sir; about how many ? 

A. Well, that I couldn’t tell because the length of time it would 
be impossible. 

(). ‘To the best of your recollection ? 

A. I should think that during the time I was there there prob- 
ably might have been fifty. 

(J. Did it occur at stated intervals or frequently — say once a 
week ? 

A. It didn’t occur frequently ; no, sir. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you only strung people up at the 
time of a strike. or something of that kind? 

A. Occasionally we had very hard characteis that had to receive 
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~harsh medicine ; but at the time of the strike we probably strung 
up between thirty and forty men. 

(. When you had those hard characters you used to gag them, 
I suppose ? 

A. No, sir; never gagged them.’ 

(). Never used to gag at all? 

A. = Nop Sik 

(). Did you ever handcuff them with their hands behind their 
back, and tie their feet, also? 

AS. CINO,, SIT 

(). Did you ever know of a man being handcuffed in that posi- 
tion ? 

ASSEN Gy Sit: 

(). Just think now —never knew of a man being locked up in 
sulitary with his hands that way and fect tied? 

A. No, sir; I never saw it: 

(). How did they use to string these men up? 

A. They used to put on handcuffs and then take ropes and pull 
them up to a steam-pipe. 

(). How long did they used to leave them stay there? 

A. ‘That depends on how long the man could hold out. 

(). And that, you say, was done about fifty times from the time 
that Mr. Gerrish came there until you left? 

A. Yes, sir; including the strike. 

Q. Well, now, about how many of the fifty times, in your 
opinion, were at the time of the strike? 

A. I should think between thirty and forty. 

(Q. And he told you not to make any record of those punish- 
ments? 

A. 'Yes, sir 

Q. Now, when did he tell you that? Can you remember the 
first occasion that he told you that? 

A. Oh, it was a month before — I couldn’t tell you that. 

Q. Wasn't it the custom not to record certain punishments in 
the punishment-book ? 

A. It was the custom not to record the stringing up at all. 

(). Well, beyond stringing up? 

A. The other punishments were recorded ? 

Q. ‘hey were? 

A. Yes, sir; unless in case — let me explain a little — unless 
in case we put a person in light solitary for safety; that is, so 
that they would not injure themselves or others. 

(. Well, how many persons did you put in light solitary during 
the time that you were there? 

A. Oh, hundreds — I couldn’t state. 

(). And how long were you in the habit of keeping them there? 

A. Usually three days. 

(). Well, you mean by ‘‘ light solitary’ an ordinary cell and 
not letting them out? 

A. Take their bed away from them. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And give them bread and water. 
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(. Were you in the habit of putting men in light solitary and 
keeping them there for a week without taking them out at all — 
without giving them a bath or taking them out? 

A. No, sir; they were bathed every three days — sometimes in 
light solitary they stayed there for a week, or if a man was there 
for safety, as I said before. 

Q. Well, for observation ? 

A. They would take him out and walk him around the yard and 
bathe him once a week. 

(). Was any one kept in light solitary for a week and not given 
a bath or their clothes changed ? 

A. Their clothing was changed once a week. 

(). Do you remember any that were not? 

A. No, sir, not now. 

Q. Now, in regard to this man who came out there and tried 
to keep vou from testifying. Do you know who sent him? 

A. No, sir. He said it was parties who were interested in this 
investigation. 

(. He didn’t say who sent him? 

A». Nossix- 

(). Was there any other person besides that one person who 
came to you and asked you not to testify? 

AY No, sir. 

(. What other criticism besides what you stated have you 
heard the chaplain make of certain people on the island? 

A. Well, 1 remember about Mr. Gerrish, that he made the 
statement that he was totally unfit for the position in every way ; 
and he very often made remarks about the priests. 

Q. What did he say about the priests? 

A. Well, he vever said anything good. 

Q. Well, what did he say? I didn’t ask you whether it was 
good or bad. Tell us what he said, and we will judge about it. 

A. Well, he made slurring remarks about all Catholics. 

(). Well, give us an idea of what he said? “2 

A. Well, 1 don’t remember now. We had quite a number of 
different ones there. 

(). And the chaplain, who was paid by the city, was in the 
habit of criticising the clergyman who was giving his services 
gratuitously ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And that was done how often’ I understand you to say 
that he used»to muke remarks at the table. He did that in the 
presence of whom besides yourself? 

A. In the presence of the clerk. He didn’t make these re- 
marks when there were very many at the table. He didn’t make 
them when there were many Catholics around. 

(J. Whenever the Catholics were at the table he wouldn’t talk 
that way? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Did you ever hear any complaint while you were down there 
about inmates losing money in their clothes ? 

A. I did. 
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Q. Was that a frequent occurrence ? 

A. No, sir; not frequent. 

(J. What did they do in those cases? Pay any attention to 
their complaints, or hustle them out? 

A. Sometimes hustled them out, and sometimes, if it was re- 
corded in the book, they would be furnished with an equivalent, 
if possible. 

(). How many escapes occurred there during your term of 
service as deputy superintendent? 

A. That would be impossible for me to state. 

(). Frequently, was it not? 

A. No, not very frequently. 

(). Well, about how many ? 

A. IJ should think likely there might have been perhaps four or 
five each vear. 

(). Well, now, in regard to the officers in the institutions. * You 
have had fifteen years’ experience, and isn’t there a sort of a ring 
controlling these institutions, where, if a man is about to lose a 
job, he sends to Maine or New Hampshire and gets somebody 
else to come down and be introduced to the superintendent and 
get his place before he leaves? 

A. That I couldn’t say. 

Q. Well, what has been your experience there in regard to 
that ? 

A. I didn’t have anvthing to do with the hiring. 

(). Well, what has been “the fact about people coming there? 
Where did they live previous to their coming to the institution 2 

A. Well, some in Boston, and some outside. 

(). Well, where did the most of them live? 

A, Well, under the civil service law, I understand that the 
superintendent can refuse candidates that are sent to him as long 
as he chooses, and when he exhausts the list, then he can make 
his own appointment. 

(. And was the superintendent during your term in the habit 
of ne the men sent by the civil service and putting his own 
men in? 

A. Well, he did refuse a good many, I know. 

(). And then choose people who came from other States, and 
who were to be taken care of? 

A. Well, I think quite a number came from Maine 
_ Q. Well, weren’t the officers in the habit when they heard that 
an officer was about to leave of sending word tossome young 
man out in the country and bringing him in and having him get 
the place? 

A. Ihave heard that they did. 

Q. That was frequently the case while you were there? 

A. Yes, sir, I] think it was. 

(. And the young nan would come in and be immediately put 
to work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. What provisions did you make when a prisoner wanted to 
write a letter? What are the rules in regard to letter w writing ? 
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A. Well, they are allowed to write a letter every month, I think. 
That is the rule. They have got to get special permission if it is 
at any other time. 

Q. Are the letters all read? 

A. By the officers ¢ 

(J. Yes, sir. 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Well, are they read before they are sent out? 
A oY 6s cai 

Q. Well, supposing a prisoner wants to make a complaint to 
the commissioners and to write a letter to them or to the inspectors 
of prisons. What does he do? 

A. Well, he asks permission to write. 

nN Who does he ask it of ? 

The superintendent or the deputy. 

es You frequently refuse that, don’t you? 

A. I don’t know of a case where I ever refused it. 

i Do you know of « case where the superintendent did? 

I know of a case where the prisoner said he did. 

0, Is there any: lock-box in the institution accessible to the 
inmates where they can drop these letters? 

A. 1 don’t think so. There is in the House of Reformation 
and in the Truant School, and for the women — I think there are 
places there where they can drop letters fcr the commissioners 
for all the inmates. 

(). Are those letters opened by the superintendent? 

A. They are not supposed to be; no, sir. 

(). Were they ever opened? 

A. That I don’t know. 

(). You never saw it done? 

A. I never examined the box. 

(). Well, did you see the superintendent do it; or did you or 
any other officer ever open the letters ? 

Na No, sir. 

(). And there was no box in the House of Industry while you 
were there? 

A. There is a box for the women. 

(). But not for the men? 

A. I don’t remember any for the men. I know there is one 
for the women. 

(). Where is the box for the women? 

A. In the sewing-room.’ 

(). What was the general class of men that came to Deer 
Island while you were there in the House of Industry? 

A. Well, they were — most of them were drunks. 

(). Broken down men? 

A. A great many of them were. 

(. The large percentage? 

A. Yes, I should say a majority of them were. 

(). Well, how about seventy-five per cent. ? 

A. No, I don’t think so many as that. 

Q. How about sixty per cent. ? 
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A. Well. I should say it might be sixty. 

Q. Well, how about the other forty per cent. ? 

A. Well, they were young men, and they were the most trouble- 
some men. 

Q. Now, if you had that forty per cent. separated, working in 
different plices and isolated from the other sixty per cent., what 
would be the ratio of trouble in the institution ? 

A. Well, with the sixty per cent. you would have no trouble. 

Q. Then, in locking them up in the institution at the time that 
you had — 

A. Excuse ine; but I would like to say that if you could re- 
move ten per cent. of the troublesome ones you would have but 
very little trouble in the institution. 

(). That is with the other ninety per cent. ? 

A. That is my experience. 

Q. That is your experience ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Then, if there was a classification at even Deer Island, and 
ten per cent. was separated, you think that wee would have a 
great deal less trouble ? 

A. I think there would be very little cae 

Q. Was that thing ever talked over or suggested by you to the 
superintendent ? 

A. Well, we have talked it over a great many times, that if a 
few of the troublesome ones could be taken from among the 
others everything would go along smootbly. 

(. He didn’t believe in classification, did he? 

A. I don’t know what be believed in. 

Q. What did he say when you talked with him? 

A. Well, he always thought it was a good thing to remove the 
disturbing element. 

Q. When the superintendent was making his reports to the com- 
missioners, did he ever talk with you as to any recommendations 
that should be made? 

ASTIN O57 tte 

Q. Do you remember the reports that were made while you 
were deputy superintendent ? 

A. I never read them much. He never made any suggestions, 
inuch, anyway. 

(). Did he ever agree with you that to classify and separate this 
ten per cent. was a thing of sufficient importance to do? 

A. Well, he just felt favorably to it, because they caused so 
much trouble. 

Q. Then, if he didn’t communicate that suggestion to the 
Board in his reports he didn’t give them a suggestion that in his 
opinion, in your opinion, would be for the benefit of the institu- 
tion, did he? 

A. Well, I cannot say that he didn’t do that. 

(). Well, I say if he didn’t do it? 

Leos sir’. 
(). You think if he didn’t do it, he shonld have ? 
A. I thiuk he should have; ves, sir. 
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Q. Now. take the visits of the Board of Aldermen. When 
they went down there by invitation of the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions to visit the institution, where were you to show them? 
What was the understanding or the programme? 

A. Give them a good dinner. 

(). And what came then? 

A. That covered a multitude of sins. 

(). Who gave that as the way to conduct the tour of inspec- 
tion? 

A. Mr. Gerrish. 

(). Mr. Gerrish? 

A. Yes, sir; always. 

(). Now, at the time that they made their visits while you were 
there, what did they do? I mean when they came down as in- 
spectors of prisons, and not at other times. 

A. Well. they went through the institution. 

(). Where did they go? 

A. Well, sometimes to the cells and interviewed the prisoners. 
And they went pretty generally over the institution. usually. 

C. Was the dinner given before they started or after they got 
through ? 

A. I think it was almost invariably given before. 

(). What did they say to the prisoners before the visit? Were 
they told not to make any complaints, or anything of that kind? 

A. No, sir. There wasn’t a large number there, as the most of 
them were out working around the farm. 

() Well, vou speak about their talking with prisoners in their 
cells. I suppose the people they would find in their cells would be 
the people who were in solitary ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

() Was it the rule to tell the people in solitary not to make any 
charges, or to remind the people in solitary not to make any com- 
plaints ? 

A. I don’t think there was ever anything said to them about it. 

(). You think they were generally released? You think they 
were locked up before they came down and were let out, do you? 

A. No, sir, I couldn’t say that. 

_ Q. You think they were given ample opportunity to make any 
complaints they desired ? 

A. Yes, sir; if they were visited at all. 

Qu Sir? 

A. If they were visited. 

(). Well. they did visit them, didn’t they? 

A. They did sometimes. 

(). And when did you know the Board of Aldermen were going 
down there? About how long before they came? 

A. Well, probably the day before — still they always looked 
after a good dinner for them. 

(). You were talking about drinking with somebndy. Who 
was it you drank with? 

A. Mr. Ryerson. 

(). And that is the case that Mr. Reed spoke about? That is 
the only case? 
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A. No, I drank at his house several times. 

Q. Who did you drink with there again after this present Com- 
mission came into existence ? 

A. I think I always drank alone; but he gave it to me. 

Q. He never drank with you? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

(). Who else was with you when you drank there? 

A. I was alone. 

Mr. Ritey. — In regard to the letters, Mr. Upton — 

Mr. Reep. —I thought you had got through. I have a few 
questions whicb I should like to ask the witness in regard to what 
he said while you were examining him. 

Mr. Rrrey. —Oh, very well. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep). What was it you said about the recording 
of the punishment of stringing up? 

A. I said that I bad instructions from Mr. Gerrish not to 
record them. 

(). Not to record them where? 

A. In the punishment-book that I had charge of. 

(). Well, was that the place to record them? 

A. It always has been. 

(). Weren’t your instructions not to record them in the punish- 
ment-book, but to report them to the receiving officer ? 

IND} Sik. 

That wasn’t your instructions? 

No, sir; the receiving officer always knew. 

Well, weren’t they recorded in his book ? 

. I couldn’t say as to that. 

. Wasn’t that the rule of the institution, that they should be? 
I presume it might have been. 

. But wasn’t it? You were deputy superintendent down 
there — you were the disciplinarian of the institution ? 

A. I was in name only, the last few months. 

(). But you were, in fact, according to your own testimony, for 
many months ? 

A. Well, we had very little stringing up then. 

(). Don’t you know that those punishments were recorded in a 
book in the receiving office, and that that was the proper place for 
them ? 

A. No, sir; it was not the proper place for them. 

Q. Then you do know something about it ? 

A. I know that they always had been — 

Q. Now, answer my question. Weren’t they recorded in 
there ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You spoke about strapping a woman on the bed. Do you 
call that punishment? 

A. That would depend. 

(. Well, in the instances that you have called attention to, 
were those punishments? 

A. I should think it was, unless the woman was very violent. 

(. Well, Iam speaking about two specific instances to which 
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you called attention. I want to know whether those were punish- 
ments? 

A. They were not called so. 

Q. They were not? 

AS INO cite 

Q. Well, who determined whether they were punishments or 


A Well, I suppose the superintendent or physicians. 

(. Well, which — the superintendent or physician ? 

A. Well, I should say it was the doctor. 

Well, don’t you know that those two women were strapped 
to the beds so that they wouldn’t injure themselves, and that it 
was not a punishment at all in either case? 

A. Well, I know that the woman was strapped until her time 
was nearly out. 

Well, answer my question. 

No, sir, I don’t. 

You don’t know it? 

No, sir. 

You didn’t have anything to do with it, did you? 

No, sir. 

.. Now, I wish you would give me the name of the man who 
came down there as an officer and didn’ t come through the Civil 
Service? 

A. They all eventually had to. 

(. Well, give me the name of the man who came there that 
didn’t come through the Civil Service. Didn’t you say there was 
one? 

A. I think there was quite a number. 

(). Do you remember the names of any of them? 

A. Yes; I remember Mr. Clifford came there. 

Q. Mr. Clifford —any more? 

A. I think Mr. Clifford —it would be pretty difficult to re- 
member the names. 

(J. Well, you are sure of Mr. Clifford? 

A. I feel pretty sure, because I — 

(). What did he come there to do? 

A. As watchman. 

(. And he didn’t come through the Civil Service? Is that all 
the one that you can think of ? 

A. There is quite a number of others, but I don’t remember 
the names. 

Q. You don’t remember the names of any others just at 
present? 

A. Some came through the Civil Service, and some didn’t. 

Q. Do you remember any other names? 

A. No, sir— but there were a great many others. 

Q. Now, do you mean to say to this committee that the super- 
intendent could reject names which were sent there from the 
Civil Service Commission, and then employ whom he liked after- 
wards? 

A. Well, he told me so. 
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Q. Well, I want to get your knowledge of the Civil Service 
rules and laws ? 

A. Well, I know that he did—that is the most that I know 
about it. 

Q. You know that he did? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Then you say that it isn’t a fact that he had to employ one 
man out of the three that were sent him —that if three men were 
sent him, he was obliged to and did employ one of the three? 

A. No, sir. 

(. You say that is not a fact? 

A RYie8 Sirs 

Q. Was this man Clifford, this watchman, a veteran ? 

A. That I don’t remember; but in these cases that I spoke 
of — 

Q. Well, let us settle Mr. Clifford’s case before we go on to 
any others. You don’t remember whether he was a veteran or 
not? 


Az aN 0,:8ir, 2 don.t. 

(. Then you wouldn’t swear that he wasn’t a veteran? 

A. I wouldn’t. There is another by the name of Carter. 

(). Was he a veteran? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. What did he come there to do? 

A. As a watchman. 

(. And how about the examination when a man was a veteran? 
Does he have to take the same examination ? 

Av NOB 


Q. Does he have to take any examination? 

A. No, sir, unless he wishes to. 

(. Have you got any other information than the information 
you got from the prisoners that the superintendent refused to take 
their letters or to let them send their letters ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. All your information on that point comes from the prisoners 
themselves ? 

WAG CCR ERI 

Q. Their complaints to you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(Q. Now, what was the reason that you didn’t take this disturb- 
- ing element and separate it from the better element among the 
prisoners? 

. There was no way to do it. 

Why not? 

A. Because we never had orders to classify them. 

(. And you could have done it if they had told you? 
A. We should have had to. 

(. Did you always do everything they told you to? 
A 

Q. 
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Everything as far as we could. | 
And the reason you didn’t do it was because you were not 
ordered to? 
A. That is the only reason I can think of. 
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-Q. Well, that is the only reason, isn’t it? 

A. I suppose so. 

(). When you stated to the Mayor that both you and the super- 
intendent could not be retained on the island and discipline 
maintained, you made him a statement that you are willing to 
stand by to-day, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Now, how about the deputy? Did he 
come through the Civil Service ? 

A. No, sir. 

@ Where did he come from? 

A. Appointed by the superintendent — and didn’t come under 
the Civil Service at all. 

Q. Where did he come from? 

A. Well, I was the deputy. 

Q. No, I don’t mean you, but your successor. Was he a 
Boston ;man? 

A. Oh, the one that followed me? No, sir; belonged in 
Maine. 

(). Well, did they send down there for him? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. Now, in regard to officers Whalen, Averil, Candlish, and 
Kane — did they come through the Civil Service, or any of them? 

A. Well, please read the names once more. 

Q. Whalen, Averill, Candlish and Kane. 

A. I don’t know. I couldn’t say. 

(. About the letters written by prisoners? Was it the custom 
to have the prisoners keep those letters unsealed until the officers 
read the contents ? 

A. Those that were written by permission of the superintendent, 
and those that were regularly written on the regular writing days. 
(. They had to be kept unsealed until the officer read them? 

A Se Yes Svein 

(. And then they would be sealed up? 

AVY Ga yeins 

Q. That was the invariable practice, was it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, in regard to this stringing up. You knew, of course, 
that that punishment was unusual, didn’t you? 

Ave) Os. CBITS 

Q. And knew it was cruel, didn’t you? 

A. Well, usually you might say it was cruel. 

Q. You knew that all through our law there is not any stronger 
prohibition than that against cruel and unusual punishment, didn’t 
you? You knew that, didn’t you? 

A. I don’t know that I ever read the law. 

(). Well, you heard that our law prohibited cruel and unusual 
punishments, did you not, now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is probably a very good reason why such punish- 
ments are not found recorded in the book of punishments, isn’t it? 

A. Well, there must have been some reason for it. 
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(. Now, let us take up the other punishments, such as, for in- 
stance, where an inmate in the Reform School or prisoners in any 
of the institutions are punished for anything that they do which is 
improper, as, for instance, the breaking of the rules. Take an in- 
stance where the pu nishment i in itself and to begin with was right 
and just, but which, because of the officer going beyond the 
proper limit, became unlawful. You would not have a record of 
such a punishment as one hundred blows, would you, there? 

A. There would be a record, but not a straight one. 

Q. The record will show the punishment which was proper and 
the cause of punishment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. But if one hundred blows were given it would not show it, 
would it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In other words, what you say under oath is that that record 
is or would be a false record ? 

Mr. Rerp. — He didn’t say that. 

Mr. Ritzty. — What else is it? 

Mr. Rexrp. — He didn’t say that the records were false. 

The Wirness. — I believe it. 

Mr. Rirey. — You believe what? 

The Witness. — That the records were false in that respect. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep ) I want to ask this man a few questions 
before he goes. Where did you come from when you came to 
Deer Island? 

I came from the town of New Salem, Massachusetts. 
You didn’t come from Boston, did you? 

At the time that I went to Deer Island? 

At the time that you went to Deer Island. 

I was employed in Boston then; yes, sir. 

You came to Boston from New Salem? 

Not when I went to Deer Island. 

Well, you came from New Salem to Boston? 

Y 6s sine laid: 

Now, you say that Mr. Perkins came from where? 
Maine. 

Hadn’t Mr. Perkins been an officer at Deer Island a good 
ile before he was appointed ? 

He had resided in Maine a few years. 

Answer my question. 

Well, you will have to let me answer it my own way. 
Well, you will answer it the way that I want you to. 
No, I won't. 

Then, you will refuse to answer it. 

Well, I shall, unless you give it right. 

I ask you if he had been an officer in the institution before 
he was appointed deputy ? 

A. If you will allow me to answer it — 

The CuarrMan. — Please answer the question directly. It isa 
perfectly proper question and yow can answer it yes or no. 
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The Wirness. — Then, can I make a statement? 

Mr Ritey. — Oh, afterwards. 

The Witness — He had been; yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Reep.) How long had he been an officer in the in- 
stitution before he was appointed deputy ? 

A. The length of service? 


Q. Yes. 
A. Well, that I couldn’t say, but I think possibly four or five 
years. 


Q. Now, Mr. Upton, you may make that explanation which you 
tried to put in as a condition to your former answer ? 

A. Well, you asked me the question whether he had been em- 
ployed in the institution as an officer before he was appointed 
deputy, and it might give people the idea that he was employed 
there at the time that he was appointed. 

Q. I didn’t ask you the question intending to convey that idea. 

A. But the fact is that he had been in Maine ten years before 
he was appointed deputy. He left Deer Island after he was an 
officer and went into business in Albany, and from there went 
back to Maine; and from there he came to the island. 

Q. Do you know what kind of an officer he was? 

A. He was agood officer in my opinion. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You are a veteran, Mr. Upton, I think? 

Aw) YieOb, ail 

Q. One thing I overlooked, and only one. Will you tell the 
committee whether the Mayor made what might be called a 
thorough investigation, or whether it was a short and superficial 
one? 

Mr. Reep. — In your opinion. 

The Witness. — Well. in my opinion — it was made on the day 
of the riot, and I was in charge of the institution, and the super- 
intendent was in the house, and I didn’t know the Mayor was on 
the island. J was in the prison stringing up men and being called 
from one department to another to look after the inmates, and the 
first thing that I heard of it I was called into the superintendent’s 
house before the Mayor. He asked me some questions, and didn’t 
seem to be very much interested — didn’t seem to be very much 
interested anyway; and at the conclusion he gave me that ques- 
tion, if I could suggest any way whereby we could both be retained 
in our positions and have harmony and discipline maintained on 
the island. I think he was there probably — he might have been 
there seven or eight hours. I understood he came in the forenoon 
sometime, but he was able to investigate the eighty odd office:s 
there and find out all the trouble and get away on the evening 
boat. 

(Alderman Presho in the chair. ) 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What is your army record, Mr. 
Upton? 

_ A. My army record is a short one. I was only in the ‘service 
three months. 

(). Now, from your experience, which is the most severe form 
of punishment — solitary confinement or this stringing up? 
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A. Stringing up. 

Q. Now, “from your experience, outside of gagging is there any- 
thing — did you ever see a prisoner gagged during your experi- 
ence? 

A. I never did; no, sir. 

(. Then, you considered this stringing up the severest form of 
punishment that can be inflicted upon a person, did you? 

It was the severest I ever saw. 

You think it is worse than dark solitary ? 

Yes, sir. 

And hurts a man more, and in less time? 

Oh, yes, sir. 

. Now, you spoke about straight records. Frequently it is 
the case that those records are crooked in those institutions? 

A. I couldn’t swear to that, but I know in the case of this Bar- 
nett that was punished there, I think it was twenty blows that 
he was given credit for, and I know that he received, I would be 
willing to take my oath that he received more than fifty after he 
received the twenty. 

(). That is the case you referred to in the room? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Now, you spoke about some change in the hospital records. 
I didn’t quite catch what yousaid. Won’t you please repeat that? 

A. Well, a woman was sent to the hospital, and she was on the 
hospital report as—TI have forgotten the term that is used, the 
medical term; but it was playing sick. That is the definition of 
it; and she died during the time that she was playing sick, and I 
think that an erasure will be found on that leaf and heart-failure 
substituted. 

Q. Did you know of any other case? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Now, take this question of the officers. Isn’t it a fact that 
in this institution there are brothers and sisters and wives and 
whole families in the employ of the institutions, and that they 
come and go? Now take Perkins. He was there with you away 
back, wasn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are any of his relations at work on Gallup’s Island, or 
over in the House of Correction? 

A. Not that I know of. Uis wife is there with him, I under- 
stand. 

(. They went off and came back again? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. What other officers have been doing that? What about 
Whiton, who is now superintendent? 

A. He didn’t come from Gallup’s Island. He was on the 
police force. 

(). Was he discharged from the police force ? 

A. 1 don’t think he was. 

(). He came to work on the island? 

. No, sir; he went to Rainsford Island from there. 

(. Went from Deer Island to Rainsford Island? 
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No, sir, —from the police force. 

Hasn’t he a brother there? 

Yes, sir, a brother. 

Well, what about their wives? 

Well, the deputy’s wife was there during his time. 

Isn’t it a fact that families control the entire prison service, 
and Hine it is handed down from one to another, and that if a man 
is leaving he gets his brother or somebody else in in his place? 
Isn’t that the way it is done? 

A. I know of some cases where that has been done. 

Q. They consulted the superintendent, and he said, ‘** Certainly, 
bring them along”? 

6 I believe so. 

(By Chairman pro tem. Presno.) Isn’t Mr. Whiton’s 
ie now at the Charlestown State Prison? 

A WY Gs rar: 

Q. There is one there, and one at Deer Island, and Mr. Whiton 
is at the House of Correction? 

Aw) Yest-sirs 

Chairman pro tem. PresHo. — Does any one desire to ask Mr. 
Upton any further questions? If not, you may be excused. 

Mr. Curtis. — Before the committee adjourns, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to answer in regard to those two boys. The commit- 
tee passed a vote that we should produce those two boys before 
three days, I believe, and I think this is the third day. In regard 
to the boy, George Brady, he was pardoned on January 5, 1894, 
and has broken none of the conditions of his pardon, and the 
Corporation Counsel advises the Board of Commissioners not to 
send for him and have him arrested and brought here. If the 
committee would like to know the boy’s address, I will furnish it 
to the chairman privately, and if the committee so desire they can 
summon him. 

Mr. Rirey. —Oh, very well. We want him to be here — that 
is all we want. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I will give the chairman his address, and 
if he sees fit to summon him, he can do so. In regard to the 
other boy, James Kenney, he was pardoned and bound out. He 
was working in Weyland on January 24, 1892, having been bound 
out in Weyland. He absconded from there in March of the pres- 
ent year, and the last information the agent was able to get from 
him was that he was said to have gone West. 

Mr. Ritey. — So that you haven’t looked after him, and cannot 
produce him? 

Mr. Reep. — No, I didn’t say that. 

Ald. Lomasney. — When did the agent last hear of him in 
Weyland? 

Mr. Curtis. — He was bound out there on the 24th of Jan- 
uary, 1894, and he left there the last of February or the first of 
March. ‘The last information we had from him was from his sis- 
ter, or some of his friends, who said that he expressed his inten- 
tion of going West. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Can you find out when the visiting agent saw 
him last? 
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Mr. Curtis. — In March. 


Ald. Lomasney. — And when did he find out that he was going 
West? 

Mr. Curtis. — At that time; and has been unable to find him 
since. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — He saw him at that time? 


Mr. Curtis. — He went to Weyland on January 24, 1894; was 
in Boston in February or March; and that is the last they have 
been able to trace him. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, the commissioners haven’t seen him 
since January 24? 

Mr. Curtis. — The commissioners didn’t see him. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, the visiting agent? 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, the visiting agent placed him in Weyland 
on January 24th, and whether he saw him between that time and 
the time that he absconded I am unable to say. 

Mr. Rirey. — Placed him there and never loooked after him 
since ? 

Mr. Curtis. —I don’t say that. I say that he was placed there 
on January 24th, 1894; that he absconded from there some time 
the last of February or first of March; and whether the agent saw 
him or not I don’t know. 

Ald. Lomasney. — He hasn’t seen him since? 

Mr. Curris. — No, sir. Here is the address of the other boy, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Chairman pro tem. PresHo.— The hearing now stands adjourned 
to Tuesday next, September 18th, at 2 o’clock P.M. 
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THIRTY-THIRD HEARING. 


Turspay, September 18, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hatt- 
STRAM presiding. 


Mr. Ritey. — Is Officer Halloran present? (No response.) I 
would like to ask if the other side are going to have Officer 
Halloran here? 

‘The Cuatrman. — The Chair would like to ask Mr. Curtis if he 
proposes to produce Mr. Halloran here as a witness, or whether 
he is staying away by his advice at this time? 

Mr. Curtis. — All I know about Mr. Halloran is that Mr. Riley 
stated that he had summoned him. It isall I do know, one way or 
the other. Ihave not given him any advice or anybody else any 
advice about it, one way or the other, only that I told Mr. Gerrish 
to allow the man to come if he wanted to. We have not the 
power to bring Halloran here. 

Mr. Ritey. — He is an officer down there and has charge of the 
books. 

Mr. Curtis. —I don’t think so. There is an officer there by 
the name of Halloran, but I don’t understand that he has charge 
of the books. 

Mr. Ritey. — He is receiving officer and makes entries in the 
books. Is Mr. Gerrish here or any of the Commissioners, because 
certainly the Commissioners have power to produce him? 

Mr. Cortis. — I don’t think they have, Mr. Riley. If the man 
doesn’t want to come I don’t see how they can make him. 

Mr. Rirey. — The law provides that inspectors of prisons may 
examine into such matters. 

Ald. Lee. —Is Halloran going to appear here as a witness? 

Mr. Curtis. —I don’t know, Mr. Lee. I baven’t seen Halloran 
to speak to for weeks. 

Ald. Ler. — The Commissioners ought to have Halloran here. 
He is receiving officer down there. I don’t see how we can get 
Halloran here otherwise than by requesting the Commissioners to 
have him come here. 

Mr. Ritrey. — They don’t mean to have him appear, and you 
will have to fall back on this provision of law and go down there 
and examine him. 

Alderman Lee moved that the committee instruct the Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions to request Mr. Halloran to appear 
here before the committee with the receiving-book, and testify. 

Mr. Curtis. — I am not sure that he is a receiving officer, Mr. 
Chairman. Mr. Riley says so. 

The motion was carried. 
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Mr. Ritey. —Then in regard to Brady — what steps were taken 
to produce Brady? I understand that you gave the committee 
the address of Brady. 

Mr. Curtis. — Gave Mr. Brawley his address. I stated at the 
last meeting that the boy had been pardoned, and that the Corpo- 
ration Counsel advised the Commissioners that they didn’t have any 
power over him. 

Ald. Ler. — Was he summoned? 

Mr. Curtis. — I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Reep. — And Kenney absconded. 

Mr. Rivey. — He is conveniently out of the way. 

Mr. Reep. — I don’t know whether conveniently or not. It isn’t 
our fault. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Then, if tbere is no objection, I move that 
the Brady boy be summoned. 

Ald. Len. — The clerk has his address, I understand, and we 
don’t know whether he has been summoned or not. 

Ald. Lomasney’s motion was carried. 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, in regard to Twitchell, he appeared on the 
stand.and brought the book, and has not appeared since. 

Mr. Curtis. — Is that so? 

Mr. Rirey. —I presume so. 

The CHairman.— The clerk will notify Mr. Twitchell to 
appear. 


JOHN B. GrEATON. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Ritey.) Your name? 
. J. B. Greaton. 

Your full name? 

John B. Greaton. 

(By the CuarrMAN.) How do you spell your name? 
G-r-e-a-t-o-n. 

(By Mr. Ritey.) Where do you belong? 

I reside here in the city at present. 

And your business? 

I am in the essence and extract business. 

What? 

Essence and extracts — on the road. 

Have you at any time been an Officer in the State Prison in 
Hampshir e? 

Yes, sir. 

How long? 

Ten years. 

And you left there when? 

Seven years ago. 

Have you at any time been an officer at Deer Telands 
Yes, sir. 

When? 

Went there in 1887 and left in 1891. 

What time in 1891? : 

I think about the first of February. 

What position did you occupy? 
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A. Yard officer. 

(). And did you leave of your own accord? 

A. Yes, sir; I resigned. 

@. And why? 

A, Why? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Dissatisfaction — wasn’t satisfied with the way things were 
running. 

@. Well, what was the cause of the dissatisfaction ? 

A. Well, I was disgusted with the movement of things, think- 


ing the discipline wouldn’t be restored again, and resigned. 
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Thinking, you say, that discipline would not be restored ? 
Yes, sir. 

Well, when did discipline cease ? 

Soon after Colonel Whiton went to South Boston. 

What was the change? 

Transferred. 

Yes, but I say what was the change in discipline? 
Seemed to be going down. 

In what way? 

Down hill — growing poor. 

Describe to the committee what the trouble was. 

Growing poor. 

Well, in what respect ¢ 

Prisoners were seeming to have their own way, constantly 


gal ning a point in that direction. 


(@. Well, how was it with the officers there? 

A. In what respect? 

@. Well, in regard to their management, their conduct, their 
appearance, their treatment of those under them? 

A. The conduct of some of the officers, I should say, wasn’t 
very good. 

( In what respect was it not good? 

A. Coming on to the island intoxicated, 

@. Can you specify those that came on that way? 

A. Yes, sir, 1 can. 

@. Will you? 

AL .Y 68... 6. 

Cr Dower 

A. Mr. Howard was one, Gerrish another, Marsh was another. 

@. Well, you mean one of the officers, when you say Gerrish? 

A. Yes, sir, C. O. Gerrish, farm officer. 

@. What was the trouble with those officers ? 

A. Came there intoxicated, under the influence of liquor. 

(. How often did vou see that? 

A. Oh, I have seen them frequently under the influence of 
liquor. 


@. And did you know — did you have any reason to suppose 
or to know that the superintendent knew anything about it? 


A. 


I supposed he must, coming there as frequently as they did 


in that condition. 


Q. 


It was publicly conspicuous there, then, was it? 
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A. Yes, sir; I should say it was. 

(). And in the presence of the prisoners? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then you considered the discipline in the House of Industry 
all right up to the time of Colonel Whiton’s leaving ? 

A. Very good discipline there up to that time. 

(@. And how was it in the other institutions there — the House 
of Reformation and the Truant School? 

A, J had nothing to do with them whatever. 

Q. You did not? 

AA Nomsiry 

(). Besides the intoxication spoken of was anything else the 
matter with the officers? 

A. Yes, profanity, for one thing. 

@. Who indulged in profanity ? 

A. Those very same ones that I have spoken of as coming 
there intoxicated. 
When drunk or when sober? 
Both when drunk and sober. 
Well, was that conspicuous and open? 
I should say it was; yes, sir. 
In the presence and hearing of the prisoners ? 
Yes, sir; and to the prisoners. 
And to the prisoners? 
Yes, sir. 
And what means did the superintendent have of knowing 
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that? 

A. From reports and from observation — by seeing it himself, 
going about. 

@. Now, you don’t know anything in regard to the pun- 
ishments inflicted down there, do you? 

A. I have seen some of the punishments ; yes, sir. 

@. Well, any punishments out of the way, extreme or cruel? 

A. I recall one instance where I don’t think it was just right. 

Q. What was it? 

A. Where a man was tied up in the bathroom at night, and 
when he would call for water the superintendent would tell him, 
‘¢ Well, I will take a drink for you myself.” 

@. What? 

A. ‘I will take a drink myself.”’ In that case I don’t think 
it was right. He would walk tothe icewater and take a drink 
himself several times, when the man ealled for water. 

(). How long was the man tied up? 

A. He was tied up and the superintendent remained there un- 
til 12 o’elock that night. 

@. How long was he tied up? 

wa. JuALS night. 

@. When was he tied up? 

A. The first part of the evening. 

@. And when was he taken down? 

A. In the morning. 

Q. Describe the manner that he was tied up. 
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Yes, sir — the man was handcuffed by the wrists and a rope 


placed over and thrown over the steam-pipe. 
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His wrists were handcuffed ? 
Yes, sir. 

And a rope? 

Yes, sir — fastened between. 
The iron cuffs? 

Yes, sir. 

And thrown over what? 

Over a steam-pipe. 


And was he lifted from his feet or on his toes ? 


No, sir; stood on his feet. 

And was held in that position all night? 

Yes, sir. 

Without any drink or food? 

Yes, sir. 

And you say when he would call for water the officer hav- 


ing char ge of him would delibrately take a drink himself and not 
give him any ? 
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man. 


Yes, sir. 

And tell him so? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was the officer? 

The superintendent. 

Well, what was that done for? 

Well, I can’t see, otherwise than to tantalize the man. 
Well, what was the offence ? 

I don’t recollect — don’t know what he was put in there 


Was he a dangerous prisoner? 

He was a bad prisoner. 

What? 

A prisoner that made considerable trouble in the institu- 


That was the worst instance you saw? 

Yes, sir. 

And you think that was uncalled for, do you? 

I believe in punishment, but I don’t believe in tantalizing a 


@. Well, in your judgment, was that a cruel punishment? 


A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q): 
ida 


Well, I should say it was; yes, sir; I should say it was. 
About as cruel as you have ever seen ? 

Taking that course with him. 

About as cruel as you have ever seen inflicted ? 

Well, I consider it so. ‘Tantalizing a man, I consider the 


worst punishment that can be inflicted upon him. 


Q. Well, do you mean to say the superintendent sat up all 
night ? 
cA! No, sir; sat up until twelve o’clock at night. We night 


watchmen were in there with him during the rest of the night. 


Q. 


Well, did the night watchmen receive orders to take him 


down if he exhibited symptoms of fainting or death? 
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No, sir— let him stand until morning. 

Whether he lived or died ? 

Nothing said about it. 

Who took him down? 

I took him down in the morning. 

By whose orders? 

The superintendent’s. 

What condition did you find him in? 

Well, tiresome, tired out, apparently, by standing. 
Any other instances you think of ? 

No, sir; nothing that I think of at the present time. 
In regard to setting liquor, intoxicating liyuor, on the 
island — bow do the officers get their liquor? 

A. I don’t know, sir, I should judge they would bring it ss 
with them. 

(). Did you see any prisoners down there under the innvenes of 
liquor? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw one prisoner taken to the hospital one 
night, I should say, under the influence of liquor. 

Q. Where did he get his liquor? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. How could they get it down there? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. The report was he got itiat the hos- 
pital, had been working there at the hospital. That is all I know 
about it. 

@. Now, in regard to the ventilation of the House of Industry, 
did you inspect that. at all? 

A. I was sent by the superintendent, in absence of the prison 
officer, into the prison at one time with instructions if I found 
anything wrong to make it right, and I found no ventilation there 
whatever. The ventilators were completely clogged up with old 
rubbish. I think I took out somewhere in the neighborhood of 
nine barrels of old rubbish, — of boots, shirts, stockings, ete. 
Nine barrels? 

Yes, sir. 

Old boots, stockings, and rubbish? 

And newspapers, and so on. 

Found in the ventilators ? 

In the ventilators; yes, sir. 

What condition did you find the cells in— especially those 
used for solitary ? 

A. I found them at that time in a bad condition. 

@. Will you describe their condition ? 

@. Yes, sir; I found them bed-buggy. On one set of slats 
that I took out that the prisoners slept on I counted, I think, 
nearly 200 bed-bugs. 

Q. Taken from one? 

A. In a solitary cell. They were all more or less covered with 
bed-bugs, but not so many on either of the others. 

Q. You call that a solitary cell, do you? 

Aa Yeairsne ido, 

Q. Seems to have been lively enough. Well, did you report 
this to Mr. Gerrish? 
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A. ese sir. 

@. Now, were the blankets in those cells ever washed? 

A. The blankets, I found them in a bad condition. I couldn’t 
judge when they had been washed. 

+ Q. Were they clean or were they dirty? 

A. They were dirty, quite dirty. 

(). And did they remain in that way? 

A, No, sir. The superintendent told me to take them out and 
put clean ones in. 

@. Were the prisoners in the solitary cells furnished with toilet 
paper? 

A. They entered a complaint to me at times that they didn’t. 
have toilet paper, and judging from the appearance of the blankets 
I should say that they used them for that purpose. | 

(). You remember anything pertaining to a prisoner named 
Hayes? 

A. Hayes? This is the one that I had reference to that was 
tied up during the night. 

(). Oh, he was the one that was tied up? 

A rrsX CR eaIr: 

@). Were you in the habit of putting some of the prisoners in 
solitary? 

Yes, sir. 

By whose orders? 

The superintendent’s. 

Well, now anything out of the way in that? 

In putting them in? 

Yes. or after they were put in? 

Well, when I put them in I thought sometimes he took 
them out sooner than he ought to, because I heard from it after- 
wards — that is, through the prisoners. 

(. Now, were you at times called upon to perform the duties 
of other officers, because those officers were drunk and unable to 
perform their own? 

Yes, sir; I had one officer in particular ask me to do it. 
Did you do it? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was the officer? 

Mr. Marsh. 

In regard to the food what do you say—was it good? 

Well, the food as a rnle — the butter, I have gone for weeks 
without tasting it. Tea and coffee I considered about the same. 
Otherwise than that I have nothing to say — that is, with the ex- 
ception of the salt-fish. The salt-fish was old, but I never tasted 
of it. 

(). How often have you seen prisoners intoxicated ? 

A. Prisoners? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. I never saw only that case where I could say that a prisoner 
was intoxicated. 

(). And do you remember any instance where the prisoners 
marched around the guard-house and used insulting language to 
the officers? ; 
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Yes, sir. 

Do you remember instances where the prisoners gambled? 

Yes,.:sir. 

In the presence of the officers? 

yes 4air 

Was it stopped? 

Our orders were, our instructions were, at that time to catch 

the men, put them in and have them punished. Yes, sir; I have 
gone under the superintendent’s instructions and caught men 

gambling and put them into the bath-room, and they have been 

locked up for it. 

_  @. Have you at times found prisoners smoking in the barn, 
when there was danger of the barn’s being burned by it? 

A. I understood that they smoked in the barn, but never 
caught them at it. 

(). You don’t know about that? 

A, No, sir. 

@. Now, of course, as I never saw you before I called you on 
the stand, Mr. Greaton, and I may not have asked you in regard 
to things you know, if there is anything more you desire to say to 
the committee, now is your time. You know what is in your mind 
and I don’t? 

A. Yes, sir, I am here to answer questions. 

Q. Well, not having seen you before — 

A. I don’t know of anything. It was all accidental — my 
coming into the place. 
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@. (By Mr. Curtis.) Mr. Greaton, you have given your state- 
ment before, haven’t you? 
No, sir, 
Whom have you talked with about this case? 
Made no talk of any consequence with anybody. 
Haven’t given your testimony to anybody? 
Nobody. 
It hasn’t been taken down by anybody? 
I don’t know that it has —haven’t seen it taken down. 
How did you happen to come here to-day? 
Well, I have been about for a few weeks, and only a few 
nights ago I happened to see Dr. Newell for about ten minutes. 

Q@. I thought you said you had not seen anybody? 

‘A. And he told me he would like to have me come around very 
much, 

@. Didn’t he tell you what he wanted you to do? 

A. Told me there was an investigation and that he would like 
to have me come around, and told me the time of the hearing. 

@. You mean to say that nothing was said in regard to your 
testimony? 

A. Gave me no instructions. 

Q@. I didn’t ask you about instructions — he asked you what 
you had seen and heard ? 
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A. He told me he would like to have me testify in reference to 
the time when he was a Commissioner down on the island. 

@. He didn’t question you the other night? 

Ai INO vain: 

@. Didn’t say anything at all about what you were to testify to 
to-day? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Didn’t make any minutes of it? 

A. No, sir, did not. 

@: Now, you were in the State Prison in New Hampshire for 
ten years, weren’t you? 

A. JI gave you facts. 

@. Yes, sir. And during those ten years you had experience 
with all classes of criminals, I suppose? 

Yes, sir; with many of them. 

And you had occasion to punish them ? 

Reported them for punishment; ob, yes. 

You have seen them punished there? 

Oh, yes. 

And have seen them punished at Deer Island? 

Yes, sir. 

2. How did the punishments at Deer Island compare with the 
punishments in the State Prison in New Hampshire ? 

A. More punishment, I should say, there, comparatively 
speaking. 

Where? 

On the island. 

Well, how did they compare in severity ? 

«i. Well, rather more severe, I should say. 

Where? 

On the island. 

Well, you have given one instance which you considered se- 
vere — how did you use to punish them in New Hampshire? 

A. They punished them, the last of my being there, with a 
slide. 

@. What is that? 

A. That is, handcuffed them, attached them to a slide and 
pushed them up. A. man is punished but a short time that way, 
and is put right back in the shop. 

@. He is put on the slide and shoved up? 

A. Yes. ir: 

@. What happens? 

A. That draws his wrists, his hands, right up, and puts the 
weight on the hands. 

@. Don’t you consider that a severe punishment? 

A. One of the most humane in the world. 

@. Most humane? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That would be the same as putting a rope around the hand- 
cuffs, when his wrists were handcuffed together, and hauling him 
up in that way? 

A. Well, with a slide it is only done a short time. 
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Q. Well, it has the same effect as the slide? 

A. No. It might if it was done for the same time, but they do 
not keep them hanging up all night. 

@. I understand, but the man is kept hanging up by the hands, 
the weight on the hands? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Now, the effect is about the same as putting the handcuffs 
on a man, passing a rope through them, and hauling the rope up 
until he was on his toes. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That would be the same as the slide in New Hampshire? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, do you consider that a bad punishment? 

A. It is considered and has been decided to be one of the best 
punishments in the world. I have seen a man go into solitary, go 
in with good health and strength and remain there until he was 
nothing but a skeleton. The matter was reported upon to the 
governor and Council, and the warden asked permission to try the 
slide. ‘The slide was tried, and after that there wasn’t nearly so 
much punishment. 

@. And you consider that punishment, the slide, drawing them 
up by the wrists, more humane than solitary? 

AY GS Site 

(. And a better class of punishment, do you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember what year Mr. Gerrish came there? 1889, 
wasn’t it? 

A. 1888, I think. 

@. And do you say the discipline was poor from the time Mr. 
Gerrish came and continued to he poor? 

A. Soon after, I should say, it began to decrease and go down. 

@. Did you hear Mr. Upton testify that the discipline was 
first-class until the 15th of August, 1891? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. If he so testified you don’t agree with him? 

A. SL domot: 

@. Now, you heard three of the officers use profane language 
at times, did you? 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. Is that all you heard use profane language? 

A. Qh, I have heard others use profane language. 

@. Occasionally ? 

LALEY Ces 

@. Under provocation? 

A. It seemed to be common at one time. 

@. Did you ever use it yourself ? 

Q. No, sir. 

A. When provoked? 

A. No, sir — never did in the presence of a prisoner. 
@). Now, yousay this man who was tied up, as I understand it, 


simply had his hands tied over his head and rested on his feet? 
A. Rested on his feet; yes, sir. 
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@). And he was simply tied there to prevent his getting away? 

A. Yes, sir —tied up with his hands up about so high or 
higher (the upper arms at about right angles with the body and 
the forearms perpendicular). It strikes me that at one time I 
saw the rope drawn up a little tighter, but it didn’t remain that 
way but a short time, and he was allowed to get down, and stood 
so. It was drawn tighter before the superintendent left him, and. 
he eased up on the rope, as I understand. 

But the punishment was that he was kept standing there? 
A. Kept standing there all night. 
(. What was he stood up for — what offence? 
A. I don’t know. 
@. And were you there when he was first put up? 
A. I think I was-outside and came in soon after he was put 
up. 
(. Then you were not there when he was put up. 
A. Within a very short time, I should think, because I hadn’t 
been out but a short time. 

Q@. What time? 

A. I should say I stepped out. 

@. At about what time? 

A. Well, the first part of the evening. I only stepped into the 
prison. 

@. Well, was it eight o’clock? 

A. I should say not far from seven o’clock. 

@. And was the superintendent there for five hours continually, 
from seven to twelve? 

A. The superintendent was there all the time. 

@. Was he in the habit of being around during the night when 
a prisoner was being punished, watching ? 

No, sir; not in the habit of it. 

But he was that night for five hours ? 

Yes, sir. 

And from 12 o’clock until the morning you were there ? 
Yes, sir. 

. And when the superintendent left he told you not to give 
him water? 

Yes, sir; that he was under punishment. 

@. And you didn’t give him anything? 

Aa NO; sir. 

@. And you let him stand as he was until morning and then un- 
tied him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. So you didn’t undertake to give him anything? 

zl. No, sir; I obeyed orders. 

@. Now, you said the discipline was good up to the time that 
Mr. Gerrish came there. Isn’t it a fact that the day Mr. Gerrish 
came there there was a strike going on? 

A. Didn’t learn of any strike. 

@. Weren't there fifty-four men locked up there the day Mr. 
Gerrish came to the island? 

A. I don’t recollect it. 
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@. You wouldn’t say it wasn’t so? 

A. I don’t recollect it. 

@. Then you don’t remember what the discipline was? 

A. J at that time was on nights. If they locked them up dur- 
ing the day it was very quiet during the night, because my atten- 
tion wasn’t called to it, and I was right there. When there have 
been other strikes the night watchmen have known it as soon as 
they stepped in at night. 

(). Now, they had a prison officer there, didn’t they 
whose duty it was to have charge of the prison? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And on oue occasion he was away and you took his place? 

oA. Ye8. 28162 

@. And Mr. Gerrish told you to see if the prison was clean, 
didn’t he? 

A. If I found anything wrong to make it rigbt. 

@. Now, your orders were, from Mr. Gerrish, if you found 
anything wrong to make it right? 


a man 


A: oY -CSse8irs 

@. And he wanted the place clean, and so instructed you? 

A. Those were the instructions he gave me. 

@. And you followed them? 

A Yes, sire 

@). And it was cleaned up? 

A SOS AUB i 

@. And while you stayed there it was kept clean? 

A. While I stayed there I looked after the ventilators every 
day. 

@. Now, if there was anything in the ventilators who put it in 


there? 

A. Prisoners? 

Q. That is, they preferred to have them stopped up and have 
bad air rather than have them clean and get good air? 

A. Well, that is frequently the case — they put things into the 
ventilators, and officers ought to look after them, keep them clean. 
They ought to do it. 

@. Now, you saw one prisoner drunk, and, as I understand it, 
you thought he stole the liquor in the hospital? 

A. I didn’tsay so. I said the report came to me that they 
guessed he got it in the hospital. Further than that I don’t know 
anything about it. 

@. They keep liquor in the hospital all the time, don’t they? 

A. I suppose they do. 

@. Now, the food, with the exception of the butter, the tea, and 
the coffee and the salt fish, was good? 

A. Ihave no fault to find with it. 

@. No fault to find? 

A. No complaint to enter in regard to it. Those were things 
that I didn’t like, which were of poor quality. 

@. When you found the blankets were not clean, you were 
told to get new ones and you got them, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir, 
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@. And put them in? 

A. Yessir: 

(@. And when you found the prisoners gambling, your instruc- 
tions were to stop them and put them in punishment? 

A. Yess sit: 

(@. And you carried out your instructions. 

A. eos. 

@. And stopped the gambling and punished those whom you 
caught? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What did I understand you to say 
in regard to that stringing-up process? What was the man strung 
to on the ceiling? 

A. The man who was strung up that night? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. The rope was thrown over the steam-pipe. 

Q. How was the hitch made? 

A. Threw it right over the steam-pipe, and drew it back and 
tied it. ; 

@. And what time did they put him up there? 

A. Well, I told you I couldn’t tell exactly. 

(). As near as you can? 

A. As near as I should say, between seven and eight. 

@. And kept him until what hour? 

Al. Until the morning. I don’t recollect the hour I took him 
down. 

@. Now, what about the water —I went out and didn’t hear 
the evidence in regard to that? 

A. Oh, I said he asked for water and the superintendent would 
say, ‘* I will take a drink for you myself.” 

@. And the man was kept there from 7 or 8 o’clock at night 
until 6 o’clock in the morning without even a drop of water? 

A. No water. 

@. Not a drop? 

A IN OF Sin 

@. About how many times during the night did the man ask 
for water? 

A. I couldn’t say as to that. 

@. Well, as near as you can? 

A. It would be impossible for me to make any statement. 

@. Well, about how many times did you hear him ask for 
water? 

A. Ob, perhaps I heard him ask a dozen or more — I couldn’t 
say. 

0. And between what hours ? 

A. Between that time and 12 o’clock — yes, between that time 
and 1, I should say. 

(). Between 8 o’clock and 1 he asked a dozen times for water? 

A. Perhaps more than that. I wouldn’t be positive. 

(). And do you know how long before he was strung up he had 
any water? 

Mot do not. 700, sir: 
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@. Where was he brought from before he was strung up? 

A. I don’t kuow. 

@. And how often did the superintendent go and get the water 
and bring it over and put it on his nose and drink it himself? 

Ai No, he didn’t bring it over — only walked to where the 
ice-water was and took a drink, stood where he could see him, 
and said, ‘* J will take a drink myself for you.” 

@. Is that the habit of the officers down there, to do that kind 
of thing when a prisoner is there in solitary or strung up, looking 
for water? Is that frequently done, when a man wants water — 
bring it into his presence and throw it away or drink it? 

A. I never saw anything of the kind before or afterwards. 

(@). You think the discipline was a great deal better under 
Colonel Whiton than under Mr. Gerrish? 

A. I do; yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) I would like to ask one more question — 
were you there when the Mayor made his investigation in 
February, 1892? 


A. No, sir. 

@. You didn’t testify before the Mayor? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You didn’t testify before the Mayor? 

A, No, sir. 

@. You were away at that time on leave of absence? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You came back about the time he completed the investiga- 
tion? 


A. Came back in the morning after he had been down there the 
day before. 

Q. And you handed in your resignation that day ? 

A. The next day, I think, — wouldn’t be positive. 

@. And you left and came upon the boat at the same time that 
Morrill, Ryerson, and Upton did? 

A. Came up the same morning. 


REDIRECT-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) This man Hayes who was strung up, was 
he subject to epilepsy? 

A. I think he was. 

Q. That was well known down ineress was it not? 

A. I should sav so. 

@. Now, among the drunken officers you spoke of one named 
Gerrish. Was his offence called to the attention of the snperin- 
tendent? 

As Yes, c8ir. 

(). Was he reprimanded, was he discharged, or was he re- 
tained? 

A. I understood that he was reprimanded. That is, he said 
that he wasn’t drunk, and he could prove he wasn’t drunk, and he 
came down to the superintendent in the morning, and when the ofti- 
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cer refused to swear for him he acknowledged that he was drunk 
and promised to do better if he allowed him to remain. 

(@). And he was kept, was he? 

A. He was. 

@. Now, did he do better or did he indulge in the same thing 
again? 

“A. I don’t think he drank quite as bad. I bave seen him when 
I thought he was a little under the influence of liquor. 

Q. After that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. But he didn’t go quite as far? 

A. No, sir; I should say he didn’t. 

(). In regard to the solitary cells, you spoke of the condition in 
which you found them and the number of bugs you took off the 
slats in one cell — did you receive orders to put insect powder on 
the floors of those cells? 

Yes, sir. 

From whom? 

The superintendent. 

Well, for what purpose? 

On account of the bed-bugs, I should say. 

Now, is there any means of ventilation in those solitary 
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cells? 

A. Yes, sir; ventilated the same as the other cells, but they 
are connected one right over the other, so it runs clear up through 
from one cell to the other. 

(@. But there isn’t so much ventilation in a cell used for soli- 
tary purposes as in the ordinary cell, is there? 

A. I should say not; no, sir. 

Q. What is the means of ventilation? 

A. A little hole cut right above, that runs through from one cell 
to another. 

(). And the slats spoken of — how high from the floor were 
they ? 

a I should say two and a half or three inches, might be. 

@. Well, did you put insect powder on the floor of the cells? 

A. No. sir, Ddidnt. 

(). You knew that that might probably cause death ? 

A. I talked with the superintendent about it and he changed 
his mind — not to have it put in. 

(). I should hope that that was not done. Now, in regard to 
the ventilators you said you took out nine barrels of rubbish at one 
time. Did you examine them later on and take out seven barrels 
more ? 

A. I did, in the course of two months. 

@. You did? 

A. I did in the course of two months. 

Q@.  Yes;.sir: 

@. How do you account for the ventilators getting filled with 
such stuff ? 

A. It was done by prisoners. 

@. And were any means taken to prevent that? 
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A. Were there any means taken? 

@. Yes, to prevent it, when you discovered all that rubbish 
there? 

A. Well, not otherwise than for the prison officer to attend to 
it. The only means I know of is for the prison officer to attend to 
it every day, see that there is ventilation. 

@. And it was not attended to, you say? 

A. J should say not, finding them the second time so. 

@. Now, at times when you gave orders to the prisoners did 
you find them laughing at you and deriding you? 

A. I have sometimes. 

@. What caused it? 

A. Because they were let out of solitary in a short time after 
JT put them in, and at other times because they weren’t punished 
at all when I considered that they ought to be. 

@. So that they paid little attention to your orders? 

A. Well, made the remark to me once when I spoke to them 
that I couldn’t get them locked up the day before. 

@. Why couldn’t you get them locked up? f 

A. Because the superintendent didn’t lock them up. 

@. Now, in regard to strikes, what I desire to inquire about 
now is this — whether each strike seemed to be greater than the 
one that had preceded it, what the cause of the strikes was, what 
portion of them you saw, and what you were doing during the 
time they were going on? 

A. I should say they grew worse —had a tendency that way. 

@. Well, now, will you tell what you know about them? 

A. Well, sometimes they were caused from one thing and 
sometimes another — sometimes dissatisfaction in the sewing- 
room. 

@. Did you take any part in them, in suppressing them? 

AY NGS, Sie 

@. What? 

A. Well, I was there during the strikes, with the exception of | 
the last one, when I was away. I think I was sent into the prison 
to take charge of the strikers, keep them quiet. 

@. Were those strikes handled with any degree of good suc- 
cess? In other words, were they properly handled ? 

A. Well, people would differ in regard to that —I should 
say not. 

@. In what respect should you think they were not properly 
handled ? 

A. I should say that if a prisoner stopped work, the first day 
he struck, if he could not be persuaded under any circumstances 
to go back after he struck, if he refused to work, I should say it 
demanded punishment. 

@. And you would not compromise with him? 

A. No, sir, I would not. 

Q. Now, was a compromise made? 

a1. It was, several times. 

@. And you think that had much to do with other strikes, do 
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A. Yes, sir, I do. 

@. You say you were seven years on Deer Island and ten years 
in the New Hampshire State Prison? 

A. Three years at Deer Island and ten at New Hampshire. 

(). All the time as an officer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). In regard to the use of tobacco down at the island, what 
was the custom? When a prisoner is ordered to work by an 
officer or by the superintendent he is supposed to do it, is he 
not? 

A. Yesuar, 

@. Now, have you known of instances where the prisoners re- 
fused until they were coaxed by giving them tobacco? 

A. I have known of their being given tobacco. 

@. For what purpose? 

A. To hire them to work. 

@. That is, they wouldn’t go to work without it? 

A. Well, they were inclined to make a little disturbance and 
trouble apparently. They asked for tobacco, and I have heard 
them say if they couldn’t have it there would be trouble. 
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@. (By Mr. Curtis.) Hear them say that before the superin- 
tendent? 

A. No, sir; never heard them say it before him. 

Q. Never did? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you find Mr. Gerrish a man who was afraid to deal with 
the prisoners severely? Was he afraid of them personally —a 
cowardly man? 

A. In answering that question I would say that I have put 
prisoners into the bath-room when they have been let out without 
being punished, without being put into solitary. 

@. That is not my question. IJ asked you if you consider him 
personally a cowardly man? 

A. Well, I have given you the facts and I leave you to judge. 

@. I mean was he a man who stood in fear of personal injury ? 

A. I don’t know about that. I don’t know what the cause was 
—— why he should compromise with them. 

@. I don’t mean that. Some of the witnesses have testified 
that Mr. Gerrish, when there was a strike on, took himself out of 
the way, hid. 

A. I recollect one time when he came up to the city in the 
morning — 

@. Oh, no—TI say did you ever see him take himself out of the 
way when there was trouble going on? 

A. Never knew him to hide because of a strike around the 
island — never knew anything of the kind. 

@. When you were there under Colonel Whiton you were captain 
of the night watch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). The same as you were under Mr. Cerrish? 
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@. And your observation of the discipline would be rather 
limited, wouldn’ t it, working nights, in both cases? 

A. To an extent, a certain extent. 

Q@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) How about escapes — were they 
frequent while you were there? 

A. I should say there were quite a number during the time I 
was there. JI don’t recollect how many. 

Q. Well, about how many a year, to the best of your pepo 
tion? 

A. I wouldn’t want to estimate. I took no account of it —I 
don’t recollect. I should say that frequently there were escapes. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Ritey.) I forgot to ask you about the trouble in 
the dormitory — were you present at that time? 
I was there in the dormitory — at what time? 
Some trouble about a boy? 
With whom? 
A Murphy boy. 
I don’t recollect anything of the kind. 
Were you there at that time? 
I should say not. 
You were going on to state one instance when counsel 
stopped you — one instance in regard to a strike. What was it? 
A. Oh, in regard to the superintendent at that time coming to 
the city, during that strike. They had been noisy during the 
night, but when they were let into the yard in the morning, they 
struck and refused to work. ‘Lhe superintendent at that time I 
‘didn’t see around there until that afternoon. 1 understood that 
he came to the city that day. 
Q. Well, I suppose the strike grew in volume after he left the 
island, increased ? 
A. Well, I should say it did, yes. 
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@. (By Mr. Curtis.) And stopped when he came back? 

A; ONO, sit. 

QQ. Well, didn’t he stop it when he came back? 

A. Not immediately. If I recollect, the Commissioners came 
with him. 

(). How long after he came before it stopped ? 

A. I couldn’t say — went out twice, and took a committee of 
prisoners in with them. The first time the prisoners refused to go 
to work under the conditions, and then the second time the pris- 
oners gave out word that they had got all they asked for and went 
to work. 

@. Did not the superintendent go down and go out in the yard, 
and didn’t the prisoners send a committee to see the superintend- 
ent? 
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A. Well, there was a conference, I think, twice, with commit- 
tees of the prisorers. 


@. Well, the strike commenced in the morning and increased 


in volume during the day? Z 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And the boat gets there at quarter of three, doesn’t it? 
A. I should say it did. 
(). How long had it been there before the strike ended? 
A. I couldn’t say positively. 
Q. Was it ended before 5 o’clock? 
A. I should say yes, because I took some of the strikers, if I 


recollect right, at that time to the stone-shed. 

Q. Well, don’t you think it stopped before 4 o’clock ? 

i Bs a | wouldn’t be positive. 

Q. Well, you will put it before 5 positively ? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t be positive there. I should say it must 
have been before 6, because I took some of them to the stone- 
shed. 

Then you now say before 6? 

Must have been. 

How soon did it commence in the morning? 

As soon as they were let out in the morning. 

Commenced at 6 o’clock? 

I should say so. 

And increased in volume up to the time _the boat arrived 
brought the superintendent down ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
And was stopped before 6 o’clock? 
I should say so. 
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Wiiiram H. Stone. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Ritey.) Your name? 
William H. Stone. 
Business ? 


I was an officer at Deer Island once. I ama teamster by 
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What are you in now? 

IT am not working just at present. 

You are a teamster, you say, by trade? 

Yes, sir. 

And when did you leave Deer Island ? 
About a year ago, I guess. 

How long had you been there? 

Pretty nigh three years. 

An officer? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. What were you doing? 

A. I was captain of the watch one spell. Part of the time I 
was at the truant school, and the rest of the time I was on the 
night watch. 

@. And what time last year did you leave? 

A. | think it was about the 16th or 17th of April. 
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Did you resign? 
I resigned, but the superintendent didn’t sign my resigna- 
tion. I asked him for a bill of my time. 
I mean did you leave voluntarily ? | 
On my own account; yes, sir. 
You wouldn’t stay there? 
No, sir. 
Now, during the time you were there did you notice any in- 
stances of drunkenness on the part of the officers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Won’t you, in your own quiet way, specify them? 

A. Well, there was one officer who was drunk when he was 
hired. 

@. Drunk at the time they employed him? 

A. Yes, sir. He came down there with the delirium tremens. 
He had them for a week. His name was Daniel Knights. 

q@. And I suppose he had them nights, too, didn’t he? 
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A. Yes, sir; I had to send two men around on the night watch . 


to show him, to get him around to put in the winds. 

@. Yes, —who hired him? 

A. Mr. Gerrish, the snperintendent. 

@. Well, did Gerrish see him at the time? 

A. I suppose he did. 

@. What symptoms were there of the disease he carried about 
with him? 

A. Well, he went around one wind and came back and said he 
didn’t dare to go into the barn. 

Q. Why? 

A. Said there was a cow down there choking to death, came 
back and wanted an axe. 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. To cut the cow out of the stanchions where it was tied. 

@. Did he see anything else besides the cow? 

A. Yes, sir; he would be walking along and would see snakes, 
etc., in the road. 
Did you see any? 
No, sir; I ain’t a drinking man. (Laughter.) 
Well, what else. Was he kept there? 
There were several other officers who were drunk there. 
Well, was Knights kept there ? 
Yes, sir; Knights was kept there. 
While you were there t 
Yes, sir; while I'was there. He left just a little while be- 
fore o did, I think. 

Q). You say he had delirium tremens for about a week after he 
came — did he keep sober after ihat? 

A. No, sir. Several times he was drunk abed —-a whole week 
after that. 

@. Did the superintendent know ? 

Ast YES, Sits 

@. How do you know? 

A, Dr. Roche told him. ~* 
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Q@. Well, Dr. Roche knew all about it, did he? 

A. I suppose he did. He was attending him. 

@. Well, how do you know Dr. Roche did ? 

A. Well, I was sick at the time and [ understood he reported 
to the superintendent that it was Mr. Knights who was sick and 
Mr. Stone was drunk. (Laughter.) 

@. So it was reported to the superintendent that Mr. Knights 
was sick. id you have any talk with Dr. Roche about the 
condition of things? 


AL No;aim 
Q@. You did not? 
A. No, sir. 


@. And how long was Knights there altogether? 

A. I couldn’t just state how long it was. I should think he 
was there over a year. 

@. And you say during that time his habit was to get drunk ? 

A. He never came down sober — hardly ever. 

@. How often did he go up to the city? 

A. Oh. probably twice a month. 

@. Now, were any other officers in the same condition or 
similar ? 

A. Yes —there was the man on the night watch by the name 
of Childs ; used to be deputy at the House of Correction. 
What was his name ? 
Childs. 
What was his trouble? 
Well, he would get drunk and couldn’t keep awake nights. 
What? 
Would go to sleep. 
What was he — night watchman? 
Night watchman. He would go to sleep on the bench until 
I woke him up to go on his rounds. 

@. That is a watchman who wouldn’t watch. 

A. Yes, sir; wouldn’t watch. 

(). Did the superintendent know that? 

A. The superintendent came down and picked him Wp and told 
him if he couldn’t keep awake he would have to get out of there. 
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@. Did he leave there? 

A. Left the next morning — took his trunk and left. 

(). How long was he there? 

A I couldn’t tell you. 

@. Any other drunken officers ? 

A. Yes, sir; a man named Howard. He was drunk a good 
deal. 

@. In public? 

A. He was drunk out on the bank with a gang of men one day 


and had to be sent up to the institution and another officer sent in 
his place. 
(). Did the superintendent know that? 
ait SY as Bir. 
@. Was he drunk at other times? 
A. Yes, sir, 
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How often did you see that? 
Oh, seen him several times drunk. 
And was he kept there? 
He was kept there. 
Why? 
I couldn’t tell you. 
Well, was he drunk in the presence of the prisoners? 
He was drunk. He had a crowd of men down on the bank 
and was drunk before the prisoners. 
@. That is, the officer was drunk and the prisoners sober ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And he was bossing them ? 
Se Aa OSs sir, 
@. Well, did you call that to the attention of the superin- 
tendent? 
rh NO, i810. 
Why not? 
. It was none of my business. 
Well, was it the habit of most of the officers to get drunk? 
A good many of them. 
And nobody meddled with them? 
No. 
Where did they get the liquor? 
Used to come down on the ‘* Bradlee.” 
Who used to bring it down? 
The deckhands. 
How did the officers get it? 
Used to go down to the wharf and take it. 
Buy it? 
Couldn’t tell you that, sir. 
You mean to say that the deckhands of the ‘‘ Bradlee” 
in the habit of carrying liquor down to the island? 
Yes, sir. 
You know that? 
Yes, sir. 
And it was a common thing? 
Yes, sir. 
Did the superintendent have any means of knowing that? — 
I couldn’t tell you that, sir. 
Well, any other officers that you saw addicted in the same 
9 ; 
Yes, sir; I saw an officer named Richmond, yard officer at 
the time, around the yard doing duty, for a week, drunk. 
@. Anybody know that but yourself? 
A. The superintendent knew it. He was right through the 
yard every morning. 
@, What was done to him? 
A, Well, laid off, I believe, at the first of it, and then I think 
discharged. 
@. Well, didn’t anybody give information to the Commissioners 
as to the condition of things down there? 
A. I don’t know whether they did or not. 
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(). Anybody else? 

A. Yes, I had several men that were on the night watch that 
were drunk — a man by the name of Leighton. 

@. An officer? 

A.W eS;e sir. 

(). More than once? 

A. Oh, he was drunk several times. 

@. Anybody else? 

A. Yes, sir; a man by the name of McDevitt. He was in the 
attic. He was drunk on duty. 

Q. Well, what was he in the attic for? 

A. He was an officer in the attic with a crowd of men. 

w Well, now, you have named a great many drunken officers. 


Can you name any sober ones? 

AS Yes, sir. 

Q. You can? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether any of those officers were in the habit 
of using profanity ? 

A. Well, ves, several of them was. 

(). In the presence of the prisoners? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether they were in the habit of using it to 
the prisoners ? 

Aly Ss weirs 

(). And to each other? 

As Yes one 

@. Were they in the habit of using it in the presence and hear- 
ing of the superintendent ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you that, sir. 

@. You could not? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know of any instances of rough, severe, or. brutal 
treatment of prisoners? 

A. Well, I see two officers holding a man down and after they 
were holding him down I see another officer take out his club and 
club the man over the feet. 

What officer did that? 

Officer Forger. 

Is he there yet? 

I think he is. 

What position does he occupy? 

I couldn’t tell you. 

Do you know of any instances where the prisoners were 
under the influence of liquor? 

A. Well, no, not exactly the men. I heard of one holiday that 
they had a bottle of liquor in what they termed the Loafer’s “Hall. 
They had a bottle of liquor between them, 

(@. Do you know how they got it? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Or where it came from? 

A. No, sir; Ido not. 
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@. Do you know an instance where one of the truant boys was 
drunk ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you tell the committee about that? 

A. Well, when evening came it was my duty to stand at the 
head of the stairs and count the boys as they came up the stairs. 
This boy, as he came up, staggered. I pulled him out of the line 
and I asked him what the matter was with him. He said he had 
a drink of liquor. I asked him where he got it, and he said, ‘* Mr. 
Goodell’s room boy gave it to me.” That is all about that. 

@. Now, are you satisfied that what caused the boy to stagger 
was the liquor? 

A. Yes, sir. He staggered and I smelled it on his breath — 
had it aboard of him. 

Q. Well, was he under the influence of liquor so that it affected 
him ? 
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So that he staggered, yes, sir. 

Q. How old was he? 

A. I should think fifteen to seventeen years old. 

@. And his condition at that time was visible to the other boys? 

HASTY G8. Sir. 

@. Well, did you call the attention of his teacher to that? 

A. I told Mr. Beavins about it. He kind of laughed over it. 
That is all that was done about it. ; 

@. What do you mean? 

A. Well, kind of laughed at me. 

@. Thought it was a good joke. 

A. I suppose so. You can term it that way if you want to. 

@. Well, were any steps taken to find out how the boy came 
by the liquor, how he got it? 

A. I can’t tell you. 

@. Was it reported? 

A. I couldn’t tell you — had to report everything of that kind 
to Beavins. I don’t know whether he reported it to the superin- 
tendent or not. 

(). Any other instance of that kind? 

A. No, not among the boys. 

@. Among the men ? 

A. No, sir. I saw several of the officers — no, I saw none of 
the other prisoners drunk. 

@. What do you know about gambling on the part of the pris- 
oners. 

A. Used to be gambling going on at the time of the riot among 
the prisoners. 

What means taken to stop it? 

No means. 

Where did they get the cards? 

I couldn’t tell you. They got them. 

And were the cards taken away from them? 
Yes, sir. 

Any gambling going on among the officers? 
Yes, gir, \ 
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(). Well, will you tell us about that? 

A. One Sunday night, at the Gut — 

@. That is worse and worse. 

A. — Mr. Gerrish and Mr. Burnham walked in there and found 
the crowd of officers gambling. 

@. For what? 

A. I don’t know what they were gambling for. They had 
money on the table when I went in the door. 

What game was it? 

I couldn’t tell you. Iam not a gambler myself. 

They had money on the table? 

Yes, sir; that I saw. 

What did Gerrish do about it? 

He went in and, I believe, told them to stop, and it wasn’t 
half an hour after Gerrish went away with Burnham before they 
started gambling again and gambled until 3 o’clock the next 
morning. 

A. Kept it up until 3 o’clock? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many officers were engaged in that? 

A. Oh, I should think eight or ten. 

@. And did you see gambling among the officers at other times 
there? 

A. Yes, sir; saw gambling in the bake-house frequently. 

(). On the part of the officers? 

A. Yes, sir; and drinking. 

@. Was that in a place where the prisoners had a chance to 
see them? ; 

A. No, the prisoners were locked up. It was at night. 

@. So that it was no rare thing for the officers to gamble on 
the island? 

It was no new thing; no, sir. 

Did it right along? 

Yes, sir. 

Any other means of gambling besides cards ? 

No, I didn’t see anything else that I know of. 

In regard to the officers, do you remember an instance 
where one of the officers was so illiterate that he couldn’t sign his 
name ? 

A... Yes, sir. 

Q. What instance was that? 

A. A man by the name of Sylvester, who came down shiere on 
the night watch. I guess he stayed there about a month. 

@. How do you know he couldn't sign his name? 

A. Said he couldn’t — signed it with a rubber stamp. 

@. You saw him do that? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t see him, but he signed it with a rubber 
stamp. 

@. Now, in regard to the food — meats, butter, tea, coffee, and 
other things used by the prisoners and officers, — was it bad; 
and if so, was it very bad? 

A. The butter was very poor sometimes, the meat so bad that 
you couldn’t use it — have seen it decayed on the oflicers’ plates. 
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(Q. Was that the exception or the custom? 

A. No, I don’t know as it was the general thing, but I have 
seen it several times. 

@. Now, did the officers’ sleeping-rooms have curtains to the 
window? 

A. No, the night watch didn’t. 

@. Why uot? 

A. Why not? There wasn’t any. (Laughter.) 

@. Well, of course, you say they hadn’t any curtains, and there 
weren't any, but why didn’t they put curtains on those windows? 

A. Couldn’t tell you, sir. 

@. Was it essential that the windows should have curtains? 

A. Well, the men couldn’t sleep very well in the daytime 
without the rooms being dark. 

@. Was there any chance for curious eyes to peep in? 

A, There was in some places where the officers slept. They 
slept right near the wharf, where visitors were coming off. 

@. And there weren’t any curtains on the windows? 

A. There were blinds to them. 

@. In regard to the dead bodies there, will you tell us about 
those — especially at the morgue? 

A. Well, I don’t know so much about that, sir, as it wasn’t my 
duty to do that. 

@. Do you know anything about the cart they used? 

A. The cart? 

@. Yes, sir —do you know anything about the cart? 

A> No, sires 

@. Well, now, I never saw you until I called you to-day, Mr. 
Stone — 

Mr. Curtis. — Don’t say that every time, Mr. Riley. We will 
take it for granted that you didn’t see any of them. 

Mr. Ritny. —I wouldn’t say it unless it was so. 

Mr. Curtis. —I don’t think you would. 

Mr. Ritey. —I don’t give half the time to my practice that you 
do, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. — Perhaps if you did you would succeed better. 

Mr. Rivey. — Well, may be so. But I am one of those who are 
perfectly content with my lot. 

@. Now, Mr. Stone, there may be something else you want to 
tell this committee that I don’t know anything about. If there be, 
now is the time. 

A. I don’t know of anything else — can’t think of anything just 
now. 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, Mr. Curtis, I don’t suppose you want to 
cross-examine him, do you? 

Mr. Curtis. — Not much. I will not take any more time than 
you. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Curtis.) Now, you are sure you have said all 
you want to, because I don’t want to cross-examine you more than 
once ? 
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A. I think I have. 

). Now, Mr. Stone, I haven’t seen you before and haven’t had 
an opportunity to talk to you (laughter), and neither have I the 
advantage of the notes that Brother Riley had of your story — 

Mr. Rivey. —I will give them to you if you want them. 

@. (By Mr. Curtis.) So I will have to do the best I can off- 
hand. Now, in regard to this man Knights — he was the man 
Dr. Newell recommended for the place, wasn’t he ? 

I couldn’t tell who recommended him. 

You never heard that he was recommended by Dr. Newell? 
No, sir. 

Never heard that he was not, did you? 

No, sir. 

Well, you were on the night watch? 

Yes, sir. 

After you were discharged from the truant school? 

Yes, sir. 

You had to leave the truant school, didn’t you — they didn’t 
want you there any more? 

A. I couldn’t tell you that — had to leave there; yes, sir. 

@. Had to leave, and then were on the night Watch? 

iwi 080% BIE. 

@ And then you were on the night watch until Mr. Gerrish 
didn’t want you any more and you resigned ? 

A. I gave him my resignation. 

@. Yes, but he didn’t want you. He told you he didn’t want 
you any more and you gave him the resignation, and he wouldn’t 

take it? 

A. No,sir. J asked him to sign the resignation and he said he 
wouldn’t, and I said Id be pleased to have him give me a bill of 
my time. 

@. How did that come about—didn’t he tell you he didn’t 
want you any more? 

A. Noy sir. 

Hadn’t he reprimanded you and spoken to you? 
Reprimanded every offiver on the island, I guess. 

And he did reprimand you on different occasions, didn’t he? 
Several different things. 

And you wouldn’t stand it, and left? 

He didn’t reprimand me for that. 

No, but he did reprimand you? 

Yes, sir. Said if I couldn’t do drunken officers’ work I 
could pack my trunk. 
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@. And you resigned? 

As) AY Obs SITs 

@. And he wouldn’t accept the resignation? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You got out — and what have you been doing since? 
A. Working for the West End Railway part of the time? 
Q. Now? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. 


Only a short time? 
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A. Seven or eight months, I guess. 

@. And they didn’t want you any more —that is the way of it, 
isn’t it? 

A. I would go back there if they had anything to do. 

@. But they didn’t want you any more, and so you left — that 
is so? , 

A. Yes, sir, that is so. 

@. Yes, so I thought. And you say the superintendent told 
Childs to wake up. and keep awake, or get out, and he got out the 
next day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I want to know what the name of that deckhand is 
that you saw bring rum down? 


A. I couldn’t tell you what his name was. 

@. Did you see him? 

A. I saw the deckhand throw a bottle to a prisoner one day; 
yes. 

Qe You' did? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, you aiatet testify to that in your direct. You testi- 


fied that the deckhands gave it to the officers. Now you say you 
saw a deckhand give a bottle to a prisoner? 

A. Well, an officer got it. 

@. Well, who did the deckhand give the bottle to? Let us 
settle it and have it straight. 

A. Gave it to a prisoner. 

@. You saw him give it to the prisoner and the prisoner give it 
to the officer? 

A. Yes, sir; and saw them give papers, too, and it was against 
the rules on the island. 


@. You say you saw this? 

Av Yes, ‘sir: 

Q. Did you report a to the superintendent? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Never did fue? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Give us another instance where you saw a deckhand do 
that ? 

A. I don’t know that I can. 

Q. Then, your testimony sized down, is this, that you once 


saw a deckhand throw a bottle to a prisoner and saw the prisoner 
give it to an officer, and didn’t report it? 

te Y. OS. as ite 

@. And that is all you know? 

A. I saw deckhands drunk on the “ Bradlee” and knew they 
fetched it down, the whole of them. 

@. Iam not talking about that. I am talking about bringing 
down-rum. You have given us one case —now let us have 
another ? , 

A. I knew they had it and were drunk. 

@. Did you ever see them bring down any liquor except on that 
one occasion and pass it to any one on the island? 
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' A. Seen them drunk several times. 

@. I say did you ever see them bring down any liquor except 
on that occasion and pass it to any one on the island? That is 
easily answered, yes or no? 

A. No;1don’t know as I did more than once. I see it once, 
though. 

@. Well, that is a proper answer. Did you investigate to see 
what was in that bottle? 

A Nowsir. 

@. Do you know what was in it? 

A. No, I couldn’t swear. 

@. Now, you say two officers were holding a prisoner while 
another was hitting him on the soles of the feet. Who was the 
officer who hit him on the soles of the feet ? 

A. Officer Forger. 

@. Yes, sir—I think you gave the name before. Now, who 
were the other two men holding him? 

I don’t recollect. 

Was one of them Erskine? 

I don’t recollect. 

Wasn’t it Erskine? 

I don’t recollect. 

You won’t say it wasn’t? 

No, I wouldn’t say it wasn’t -- wouldn’t say it was, either. 
Well, did you report that to the superintendent? 

I think the superintendent was there at the time, if Iam not 


or tly mistaken. 

You think he was there and saw it? 

I think he was. 

Pretty sure he was? 

Yes, I think he was. They were going to string him up. 

Do you know what the prisoner’s name was? 

No, I don’t recollect. 

Was it Ledson? 

I couldn’t say. 

Now, you didn’t report this about the truant boy having 
dr nk to the superintendent, did you? 


I reported it to Mr. Beavins, the head school teacher. 
I asked you if you reported it to the superintendent? 
No, didn’t need to. 

Was Goodell a drinking man? 

Yes, sir. 

He was? 

Yes, sir. 

Ever see him drink ? 

Yes, sir. 

Drink with him? 

No. sir; I am not a drinking man. 

Never drank anything? 

No, sir. 

Now, you were captain of the night watch? 

Yes, sir. 
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Q@. Now, if you were captain of the night watch how did you 
know that officers were gambling at the time you speak of until 
3 o'clock in the morning ? 

A. Well, I had to go around on my beat. 

@. I would like to know how you knew? 

A. I was around there—there was a search for missing 
prisoners. 

@. You didn’t go around the island that night? 

A. Went around on my turn sometimes, when three or four 
prisoners were out. went around once or twice. 

You spent a good deal of time watching the men play? 
Saw them play. 

You took a good deal of notice? 

I saw the money on the table; yes, sir. 

So you were pretty sure what they were doing? 

I know they were gambling. 

Q. Now, tell us what names of the men who were gambling 
were? 

A. I don’t know as I can tell just the men’s names. I know 
there was « crowd of officers. 

@. Now, you know that there was money on the table, you 
say, and that there were eight men. Can’t you tell us the names 
of any of them? 

A. Wells was one of them. 

@. You have testified pretty minutely on every other subject 
connected with it. Now I want the names of the men. 

A. I don’t know as I could give them. I know they were offi- 
cers and know they were gambling. 

But can’t you state the names of any of them? 

No, I don’t know that I could. 

You don’t know whether Morrill was there or not? 

No, sir; I couldn’t say. 

Your memory isn’t very good, then, on that subject? ; 
, Well, I know they were officers and gambling. ‘That is all 
I know. 

(@. And when you saw the prisoners gambling do I understand 

you to say you didn’t stop them? 

Saw the prisoners playing cards. 

And didn’t stop them? 

It wasn’t my duty to stop them. 

Why not? 

Two men were stationed at Loafers’ Hall for that purpose. 
. You saw the men playing cards and you were an officer on 
the island? 

A. I was night officer. 

@. Well, if you were night officer and saw men playing, wasn’t 
it your duty to stop them? 

A. There were two officers stationed there for that purpose. 

@. Wasn’tit your duty? 

A. I don’t know as it was, if the other officers didn’t pay atten- 
tion to it. 

@. And you didn’t either. Now, those other officers you have 
referred to were discharged, weren't they ? 
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I believe not. One of them, I think, is there. 
Howard was discharged ? 
. Yes. sir; I believe so. 
And Richmond? 
Richmond. 
And Leighton? 
Leighton. 
They were all discharged, as I thought. Ag a general 
thing, speaking of the two years you were there, how was your 
food? What do you say about the food, as a general thing? 

A. The food was poor. 

@. Yes— what part of it? 

"A. Meat, butter, fish. 

(). How about the tea? 

A. The tea? I didn’t find any fault with the tea. ‘The fish 
was very poor. . 

@. How about the coffee? 

A. I didn’t find any fault with the coffee. 

@. You heard the man who testified before you? 

Ae eX essai. 

@. That the tea and coffee were bad and the meat good. Now 
you testify that the meat was bad and the tea and coffee good? 
_A. I have testified that the meat was poor, because I have 
seen it tainted and full of maggots. 

@. Then you don’t agree with the man who preceded you? | 

A. Well, he might be a better judge of coffee, perhaps, than 
I am. 

@. And you say that Mr. Roche, Dr. Roche, reported that 
Knights was sick and you were drunk? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. (By Mr. Rizy.) And you never drink at all? 

A. No, sir; only cold water. 

(). Just one other thing, if you please. There is an officer in 
the House of Reformation, a teacher named Twitchell ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is there now? 

As Nesssie 

@. Have you seen him drunk at any vime or times? 

A iY 68 pBiks 

Q. How often? 

A. Oh, I see him drunk two or three times. 

@. And there is another officer down there by the name of 
Denehy — have you seen him drunk? 
A ‘Yes, sir. 
Q How often? 

A. Oh, several times. 

@. They have not been discharged? 

A. No, sir; they are there yet. 

@. And in regard to an officer named Wells, who is at the Gut 
there — do you know whether he was at times out of his head? 
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Yes, sir; he was crazy one spell, I believe. 
And was he fit or unfit to occupy that position ? 
I shouldn’t call him fit. 
You shouldn’t? 
No, because he wasn’t responsible at times. 
In regard to this Officer Knights — in regard to the condi- 
tion of his clothes ; do you know whether the ‘matron refased to 
wash his clothing with the clothing of the other officers? 
A. Yes, sir, she did. 
Q. Why? 
A. Infected with vermin, I believe. 
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@. (By Mr. Curtis.) Did you see Wells when he was crazy ? 

A. Yes,.sir. 

@. And you formed the opinion that he was crazy ? 

a. Yes, sir. 

a Were there any other crazy ones there at the same time, 

xcept Wells? 

a Not that I know of. 

@. In your jndgment Wells was crazy? 

A. Crazy one night at the table, I know, and several times af- 
terwards. 

@. That is your judgment? 

A. Every one’s judgment on the island. 

@. Now, this man Twitchell, did you ever see him take a 
drink? 

A. Never did; no, sir. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, isn’t it true that Twitchell is not 
a drinking man, never drinks at all? 

A. Idon’t believe Xt: 

Q. Don’t? 

A. No, sir; I have seen him drunk — shook him up off his bed 
to do his duty at night. 

@. What was his duty? 

A. It was his duty to stand down at the head of the stairs and 
count the boys, to count the boys coming up to the dormitory. 

Q. At night? 

A. Yes, sir. He was a school-teacher and had to take his turn 
about. 

@. (By the CaHarrman.) You stated that you have seen 
Twitchell drunk, I believe? 

A. Yes,, sir. 

@. Well, now, are there any other persons, then, at the island 
who have seen him at the same time that you saw him? 
' A. Well, probably the man that fell down stairs with him see 
him. 

Q. What is that? 

A. Probably the man that fell down stairs with him see him — 
Leighton. 

@. Have you testified in regard to his falling down stairs ? 
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No, sir. 

Did you see him fall down stairs. 

Yes, sir. 

When was that? 

It was one evening —I didn’t put the date down; I 
ouldn’ t just tell what the date was. 

gs How came he to fall down? 

A. Well, one man fell down stairs and Mr. Twitchell and Mr. 
Leighton went to pick him up and he stumbled over and the two 
of them fell down the whole flight of stairs. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Was Twitchell drunk just before 
school hours? 

School hours ? 

Yes — before he was going to teach school to the boys. 
I didn’t say he was drunk before school hours. 

After school hours? 

After school hours. 

Did the boys ever see him drunk? 

There was two Wek in his room see him drunk; yes, sir. 
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House of Conmention for assaulting a negro? How long after he 
was removed for assaulting the negro was he put to work on 
Deer Island? 

A. I can’t recollect, sir. I don’t know the time he was charged 
with assaulting a negro. 

(). Now, did any of the officers while drunk cause prisoners to 
be locked up, report any prisoners for punishment? Did you ever 
see that at all? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Well, did you ever see them assault the prisoners while they 
were drunk — any of the officers? 

A. Oh, at the time of the riot, yes, sir. 

(J. Well, take it outside of the riot — you have testified that 
you saw officers drunk ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, I want to know this — while they were drunk did you 
ever see any of the officers assault any of the prisoners? 

A. Not that I know of. | 

(). And you never saw them report the prisoners for drunken- 
ness while they were drunk themselves ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. Well, while they were drunk what did they do with the 
prisoners? What did they do out of the way? 

A. I don’t know as they did anything out of the way, but they 
were staggering around drunk before the prisoners. 

@. Did you ever see Officer Forger beat anybody else besides 
this man you speak of? 

A. No, sir; I never see him —he got into a scrimmage one 
holiday, I believe, at the ball grounds, and lost his billy. 

(). You never saw him beat anybody else? 

A. Not that I know of. 

(). Ever see any other officer assult a prisoner wrongfully while 
you were there, when he hadn’t any business to do it? 
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A. Not that I know of. 

@. Now, these room boys— what is that? Does an officer 
have a boy or two boys assigned to clean up his room? 

A. One boy —supposed to have. 

@. Let us understand that — each officer connected with the 
institution has what he calls a room boy? 

A. The truant school does. 

@). Oh, the officers in the truant school only — well, how many 
officers are there in the truant school? 

A. Four or five, I guess. 

@. And they have a boy assigned to clean up their room? 

A. At the truant school; yes, sir. 

(. And do they use those boys to carry messages for them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever see any of those boys at any time bring this 
liquor off the boat? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, take the prisoners — do some of the prisoners run re- 
rands that same way for the officers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@). And they are frequently used by the officers with whom they 
are friendly to bring liquor from the boat up to the institution? 

‘A. = es," Sit. 

@. Well, how many instances do you know of that kind — 
where the deckhands have given liquor to the prisoners for the 
officers ? : 

A. Oh, I see it twice, I know. I couldn’t swear it was liquor 
in the bottle, but I know it was a whiskey bottle. 

Well, was it a common, ordinary quart or pint? 

Pint bottle. 

Well, was it wrapped up in paper? 

No, sir; just a plain bottle. 

How do they get it off the boat? 

Throwed it over and the prisoner caught it. 

Well, didn’t go over the gang plank — went off the stern or 
the ae aici 

A. Off the stern. 

@. Away from where the rest of the people were getting off the 
boat? 

A. Yes, sir; down by the coalshed. 

@. I presume the prisoner and the deckhand had an under- 
standing, and when the boat would come up to the wharf the pris- 
oner would be at a certain part of the wharf and the deckhand 
would throw him the botttle. Is that the way it was done? 

A. I couldn’t tell you that that was the way it was done. 

@. Well, is that the way it was arranged? Of course, you 
know about it and I don’t. 

A. I guess that is the way it was arranged. 

@. Well, when did most of these occurrences take place — 
since 1892 or before 1892? 

A. Since 1890. 

Q. Well, what part of it took place since the removals down 
there in 1892, if any? 
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A. About the whole of it, I guess. 

@. Well, all this occurred since that grand cleaning out down 
there in 1892? 

A. I guess so. 

(). From the time of the grand cleaning out up to the time you 
left, how was it — better or worse than before that time ? 

A. I didn’t see that it was any better. 

@. About the same? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Could the boys, prisoners, anybody else, get drunk, gamble, 
anything else they pleased, at any time? 

Yes, sir. 

About escapes — how frequently did they escape there? 
Well, very often. 

Had they started on that sewer before you left the island? 
Yes, sir. 

Well, how was the Gut guarded at night there? 

How was the Gut guarded? 

At night ; yes, sir. 

al. It wasn’t guarded at all. The man that has charge of the 
boat down at the Gut was asleep all night. 

@. Nothing to prevent anybody from coming from Point Shir- 
ley over to the island, or anybody who got out of the cells from 
going off the island to Point Shirley? 

A. Nothing at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Corts. ) You testified that you were on duty one 
night at the Gut — that is the night, I suppose, you mean, that it 
wasn’t guarded ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 
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@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, one thing I overlooked —you were 
a night watchman at the truant school? 

A. Yess aie, 

(. And the House of Reformation ? 

A. No, sir; truant school. 

@. Do you know anything about the punishment of the boys 
there? 

A. Well, I thought boys were severely punished there several 
times. 

@. Well, did you see the condition of their bodies after punish- 
ment? 
Yes, I see one boy with several stripes on his body. 
How many? 
Oh, I should think seven or eight. 
Yes — appeared to have been badly punished ? 
Yes, sir. 
Other instances of that kind? 
I never see but one. 

Mr. Rivey. — With the exception of Twitchell, Halloran, and 
the Brady boy, we have put in all our testimony in regard to Deer 
Island, and those parties are not here this afternoon, There is a 
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little additional testimony here to-day in reference to Long Island, 
I understand, and | can fill in the afternoon with that. 

Mr. Curtis. —I shall object to that, Mr. Chairman. I under- 
stood that the Long Island case was closed. If you are going to 
go back and commence over again, the defence will not have 
much of a chance in this case. 

Mr. Ritry. —I don’t believe the defence has much of a chance, 
anyhow. 

Mr. Curtis. — No, I don’t think they will, Mr. Riley, judging 
by the time you have taken so far. 

Mr. Rirry. — I cannot conceive of any defence. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, you will find that there is one before you 
get through with us. 

The CuarrmMan. — The committee have already agreed that the 
institutions should be taken up one at a time, and they have 
taken up Long Island and finished the case so far as Long Island 
is concerned. Now they are taking up Deer Island, and we 
understand that that is practically ended, with the exception of 
Mr. Twitchell, Mr. Halloran, and the Brady boy. The committee 
cannot go back at this time to Long Island. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I move that we now 
adjourn, and that at the next meeting we have Halloran and these 
other people here, and wind up Deer Island. 


The hearing was adjourned, at 3.45 o’clock P.M., subject to 
the call of the Chair. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH HEARING. 


Tuurspay, October 11, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman HAListram 
presiding, and all the members present. 


Martin A. HALLorRaAn. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Ritey.) What is your name? 
Martin A. Halloran. 

And your business? 

I am receiving officer down on Deer Island. 
How long have you been there? 

Over ten years. 

In that same position ? 

Not in the same position. 

What position did you first occupy? 
Watchman — started as watchman. 

At the island, Deer Island? 

Yes, sir. 

Where did you come from? 

Holyoke, this State. 

And at the time of your appointment were you a citizen of 
Boston ? 

A. I came here in 1883. 

@. Now, were you a citizen of Boston? 

A. No, not then. 

@. How canie you to go to the island? 

A. I came here the next May following. I was a citizen the 
next May following. I came here in November, 1883. 

(). No, my question was, how you came to go to the island — 
who sent up to Holyoke for you? 

A. Oh, I was here six months before I went down there. 

@. Still, that doesn’t answer my question. What were the 
reasons that led to your going to the island? 

A. Well, I came here for employment, came to Boston for em- 
ployment, the same as a good many more do. 

@. The same as what? 

A. As a good many more people do. 

On Well, “to whom did you apply ? 

A. Well, I applied to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
or Young Men’s Christian Union. They needed some one. I 
went up there and they said there was a vacancy down at the 
island, and they sent me down there. 

@. Had you ever been to the island before that? 

A. No, sir. 

(). And what position did they then give you? 
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Watchman. 

At what wages? 

Twenty dollars a month. 

So you have been there ever since, have you? 

With the exception of a year I was on Long Island, and I 
was a deputy superintendent there a little over a year. 

@. Well, this committee summoned you to appear before them 
some time ago, and for some reason or other you failed to appear. 
What was the reason? 

A. Well, I didn’t know that I was compelled to appear. 

@. Well, you knew that the City of Boston employed you, did 
you not? 

vs en G:F 

@. That, so far as your relations with the City were concerned, 
the City was your master? 

A. I presume so; yes. 

Q. And that this committee here, the Board of Aldermen, 
represented the City — isn’t that so? 

A. I presume so. 

@. Then why did you undertake to disobey your master? 

A. Well, I didn’t feel as though I cared about coming up here. 
I didn’t think that I had anything very particular to testify to. 
Well, you didn’t know what they wanted you for, did you? 
Not particularly : ; no. 

Well, did you generally? 

No. 

Why did you fail to come? 

Well, I didn’t care about coming. 

What was the cause of your holding back? 

Nothing particular. 

Well, in general? 

I didn’? t care about coming up here. That is the reason — 
because I didn’t have a great deal to tell. 

@. You didn’t have what? 

A great deal to tell. 

@. I know, but that little the committee might desire. Why 

did Pa wish to keep it back? 

Didn’t want to keep anything back. 

Why didn’t you come? 

I didn’t care about coming. 

Why? 

That is the reason —I didn’t care about coming. 

Did you consult with anybody? 

No, sir. 

Nobody talked with you about it? 

No, sir; not one. 

as you tell anybody down there that you had been sum- 
oned ! 

hil: No, I presumed they all knew it. Nobody told me to come. 
Q. You weren't afraid of this committee, were you? 

A. No, not afraid. 

@. Why did you keep back ? 
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A. I told you once or twice. 

@. No, you simply made the general statement, ‘‘I didn’t care 
about coming ”’? 

A. I didn’t care about coming ; no. 

What had you to conceal? 

Nothing — nothing to tell, either. 

Well, you told some parties you wouldn’t come, didn’t you? 
Well, 1 may have made that remark. 

Yes. Why did you make that remark? 

Because I felt like making it. 

You don’t know what led up to that feeling, do you? 

No, I don’t. The feeling was that I didn’t have anything 
to say up here, nothing worth talking about. 

@. Well, let me see if I can refresh your memory. You were 
on one of the islands, weren’t you, a spell —on Long Island? 
Yes, sir. 

You were filling the position of an engineer, were you not? 
No, sir. 

What position? 

Deputy superintendent. 

Yes — what year was that? 

F592. 

And was there during that time a Mr. Toland down there? 
(Les, Sir. 

An old man? 

Not very old —a man about 45 years of age. 

A small man? 

No, not very small. 

Mr. Procror. — I understood that this hearing was confined to 
Deer Island. 

Mr. Ritey. —I hope your understanding satisfies you. 

The Cuarrman. — The hearing applies to Deer Island. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I understood that Brother Riley was 
going over to Long Island? 

Mr. Ritey. — No, this man was taking me over there. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, you are going with him. 

Mr. Ritey. —I am going to satisfy the committee what sort of 
an officer you have down there. 

The Witness. —I have always done my duty, I think —done 
it well, too. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, you couldn’t have a better record 
than that? 

A. I am conscious of that part of it. 

There was a man named Toland there? 

On Long Island; yes. 

Was he as large as yourself? 

Not quite. 

And did you commit an assault upon him? 

Not until he did upon me first. He assaulted me first. 
Well, I don’t care about a first or a last, but did you com- 
mit : an assault upon him? 

A. After he assaulted me, I did. 
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What did you do to him? 
. Well, I hit him. 
. With what? 
. My fist, I suppose. 
How often? 
Once or twice. 
Which will you have it — once or twice or more? 
Well, I say once. 
And where did you hit him? 
- Hit him in the face. , 
Was he laid up in consequence of that? 
No; right on duty all the time. 
Were you laid up? 
No, sir. 
Were you arrested? 
Yes. 
Were you taken to court? 
Yes. 
Were you tried? 
Tried, yes. 
You were tried in the Municipal Court here, weren’t you? 
Yes. 
Before Mr. Justice Hardy? 
- I believe so. 
He found you guilty, didn’t he? 
Guilty of an assault. 
Yes; and he imposed a penalty? 
Yes; and I appealed the case. 
Oh, I didn’t ask you about that. I was asking you ahout 
what the judge did. He seems to have been an impartial party. 
What did he do? 
A. Ob, he fined me twenty-five dollars. 
@. And the fine was imposed after you had testified, wasn’t it? 
WA SRY GS. (BIT: 
@. You told the judge all about it, how it happened, and how 
this man assaulted you first and you only acted in self-defence? 
A.) Yes, 
(). And the judge thought that the sort of self-defence you in- 
dulged in was worth about twenty-five dollars ? 
AT presume that is how he looked at it. 
@. And you thought it wasn’t worth so much and so you ap- 
pealed ? 
A Yes, sir: 
Q. Now, the Commissioners of Public Institutions were aware 
of that, weren’t they, of your trial? 
A. I presume so. 
Q. And notwithstanding that, they kept you? 
ARV esi 
@. And promoted vou? 
A 
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. No; it wasn’t promotion. 
). Well, the office you hold now is a better office, isn’t it? 
A. I guess not; no. Itis not a better office — not as high an 
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@. Well, do you mean to say the Commissioners reduced you 
in consequence? 

A. Well, I was deputy superintendent on Long Island and only 
receiving officer on Deer Island. 

@. Well, is the position you occupy now a better position or 
not? 

A. Well, it isn’t as high a position. 

@. Well, pecuniarily is it as good a position? 

A. Yes. 

@. You say that all that you did was in the way of self- 
defence, and being dissatisfied with the finding of the Court you 


appealed ? 
A. Yes, . sir. 
Q. Did you? 
iy es. 


Q. Well, of course you meant by your appeal that you wanted 
twelve men to pass upon your case? 

A, Yes. 

@. Did you get them to do it? 

A. No, I had it placed on file. 

@. In other words, you plead guilty upstairs and paid the costs 
and had the case placed on file ? 

A. I had the case placed on file ; yes. 

@. Why did you do that if you were innocent? 

A. Didn’t care about going over it again, that is all. 

@. Didn’t you think that twelve men would do you justice? 

A. Yes, I presume they would. ButI wanted it settled, to get it 
out of the way. That is the way I felt about it. He was the one 
that started the trouble down there -— he interfered with my duties 
down there. 

@. Well, you taught him a lesson in consequence of which he 
will never interfere with you again, I suppose? 

A. He was the cause of the whole trouble —couldn’t blame 
me for it. ' 

(). You have been down there about ten years. Will you state 
whether you have known intoxicating liquors to be used by any 
of the officers down there? 

A. Yes, sir; I have seen some of the officers intoxicated. 
What officers ? 

Oh, I have seen Mr. Erskine, for one. — 

Why do you stop at one? 

I have seen some more. 

Why not name them? 

It is unnecessary to name them. 

Why not name them? 

All the parties have left the island since. 

Will you name them? 

Well, Mr. Ryerson was another I have seen intoxicated. 
Why don’t you go on? 

The clerk down there — that is enough, isn’t it? 
Why don’t you go on? 

That is sufficient, isn’t it — ain’t two enough? 
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Q. (By the Cuarrman.) The Chair wishes you to answer Mr. 
Riley’s question and give the names of all the officers whom you 
have seen intoxicated there. 

A. Well, I have seen the clerk down there, the assistant clerk, 
intoxicated. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) What is his name? 

A. I have forgotten what his name is now — it is sometime 
ago. 

ca. What was his name sometime ago? 

A. I have forgotten now. 

@. Well, when you had knowledge about it, memory about it, 
what was the name? 

He didn’t stay a great while. 

What was the name ? 

I have forgotten the name. 

You know very well — out with it? 

He didn’t stay very long. 

What did you call him — what was his first name? 

He wasn’t there a great while. 

You don’t mean to say that ‘‘ He wasn’t there a great 
” was the name he was known by, do yon? 

No, he didn’t stay a great while in the employ there. 
What did you call him when you talked to him? 

I told you once I had forgotten his name. 

Haven’t you a fair memory ? 

Pretty fair; ; yes, sir. 

How long sitice he left there? 

Four years, [ think. 

What you mean is this—you do remember his name but 
want to give it to the committee? 

No, sir; I don’t remember it. If I did I would tell it. 
Well, go on with the list. 
. That is as much as I remember. 
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That is all I know of at present. 
At present? 
That is all I know of; yes. That is all I can recollect of. 
Have you seen intoxicating liquor in the apartments or in 
the possession of any of the officers there? 

A. No, Thaven’t. I am a man that kept to myself a good 
deal down there, didn’t associate with any of them hardly. 

@. I know, but you had eyes in your head? 

A. Yes. 

@. Now, have you seen them in liquor? 

A. I have seen them when I thought they were intoxicated, but 
I never seen them carrying it around with them. 
Any others than those whom you have named? 
» No, sir. . 
Have you ever heard any of the officers indulge in profanity ? 
No, I haven’t. 
At any time? 
ZA .AVIN Gays 
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@. Or in rude — 

A. No, sir. 

@. Wait for me to finish my question — or indulge in rude con- 
_ duct towards the prisoners ? 

A. No, I can’t say that I did. 

@. Have you heard of any trouble while down there between 
some of the women and some of the doctors? 

A. No, sir, — not a bit. 

(). Didn’t bear any such rumors? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t — never heard any such rumors. 

@. Then what you mean, I suppose, is this, that during the ten 
years you have been there everything has been all right as far as 
you could see? 

Q. Yes. 

@. And if you were asked to improve in it any way you would say 
improvement was not needed — indeed, you couldn’t improve it? 

A. I don’t think it can be improved as it is now. 

@. Just as fine an institution as you can find anywhere? 

A. I consider it is: yes, sir. 

@. And the corps of officers, they cannot be beaten? 

A. Well, they are a good lot of officers. They attend to their 
business, as far as I have seen, and the discipline is good, too. 
What? 

The discipline is good down there at present. 

Were you down there when any of riots took place? 
Down there at one riot; yes. 

Did you take any part? 

No, sir, I didn’t. 

You looked on? 

Yes, sir; I wasn’t called on. 

Didn’t do anything towards quelling the riot? 

No, sir; not called on. 

In other words, kept in the background ? 

Looked out for my own department. 

And were you down there ATE the punishment was being 
inflicted, such as the stringing up? 

il. No, sir; I was on Long Island, then. 

@. Now, have you got your books with you, if you please? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t take them. 

@. Well, we want to see those books, and how you have kept 
the accounts, what your system has been and is, and how simple 
and how accurate it is. 

A. I didn’t take them up. 

@). How soon can you get them here? 

A. Get them at any time. 

@. Well, how soon can you get them here? Of course, we 
want the books, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. — Certainly. 

Mr. Rirey. —I understood he was to bring the books up. 

Mr. Curtis. — The order doesn’t read that way. 

@. (By Mr. Ritry.) How soon can you have the books here? 

A. To-morrow, I presume. 
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@. Have them at the next hearing? 
A. I suppose so, if I am ordered to. 
@. Did you know an officer named Everdean ? 
A. Everdean, yes, sir. 
(). Have you known of Everdean’s being under the influence of 
liquor? 
A. I have never seen him. 
@. I didn’t ask you that. Had you heard anything about it? 
A. I heard rumors about it, but never seen him under the influ- 
ence of liquor. 
@. Is he there yet? 
A. No, sir. 
@. You know an officer Gerrish there —I don’t mean the 
superintendent, but an officer? 
A. He isn’t there now. 
@. No, but there was such an officer? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And have you had any knowledge of that man’s being under 
the influence of liquor. 
No, sir; never seen him under the influence of liquor. 
Ever heard anything about it? 
I heard rumors, that is all. 
And officer Spalding ? 
Spalding? Mr. Spalding is dead now. 
Well, when he was there? 
I have known him; yes. 
Had you seen him under the influence of liquor? 
No, sir. 
And officer Quinn? 
(Quinn is there. 
Have you seen him under the influence of liquor? 
Never did. 
Hear anything about it? 
Rumors, that is all. 
Officer Howard? 
Yes, sir. 
Have you seen him under the influence of liquor? 
Yes, sir. I seen Howard under the influence of liquor. 
Why didn’t you mention it awhile ago? 
Didn’t bappen to think of it. 
Is he there yet? 
No, he is not. 
How often did you see him under the influence of liquor? 
Once or twice. 
And officer McDevitt? 
Seen him under the influence of liquor. 


Is he there yet? , 

No, sir. 

Heard he was under the influence of liquor? 
No. sir. 


How about Stanwood? 
I haveu’t seen him under the influence of liquor. 
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Heard rumors about him? 

Yes, I have. 

Often? 

Not very often. 

You are a total abstainer yourself, I understand you to say? 
Well, I can’t say I am a total abstainer, but it is very 
little I drink. 

@. Have you had intoxicating liquors while down there? 

AM Nouair. 

Mr. Rimey. —I will question the witness further when the books 
are produced. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I do ‘not think I should 
waste everybody’s time by attempting a cross-examination before 
the direct examination is completed. It may be that if the direct 
examination were continued facts might be brought out in a man- 
ner which would be perfectly satisfactory to me, and in a way that 
I would be perfectly willing to let stand. Therefore I should not 
come to take the committee’s time unnecessarily. I would suggest, 
if I may make a suggestion, that I do not, cross-examine this wit- 
ness until his direct examination is concluded. It seems to me 
that is the way to make the most progress. 

The CuairmMan. —If none of the committee object to that mode 
of procedure, we will allow Mr. Proctor to cross-examine the wit- 
ness after the completion of the direct testimony. 

Mr. Proctor. — It may be, Mr. Chairman, that the witness 
would be glad to know —I don’t know, I never have spoken to 
the witness, but it is possible that he might wish to know what 
books were expected to be brought by him. I don’t know any- 
thing about it. 

@. (By the CHarrman.) Mr. Halloran, what books are kept 
by your 

A. Well, the receiving books, entering the clothing of the men 
that come in. 

(. How many of those books are there? 

A. The clothing book, where we keep account of the clothes 


and money and articles — what is called the clothing book — the 
detail book — 


Two books? 

An index book, too. 

That makes three? 

Yes, sir. 

How many books are kept by you directly? 


Three — the clothing book, index book, and detail book. 
All three kept by you? 

Yes, sir; keep the cash hook, too. 

You keep the cash book? 

Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN. — The committee would like to have all those 
books. 


Mr. Curtis. — For the five years? 

The Cuairman. — No, not for five years — the books he is now 
working on. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You remember, Mr. Wituess, do you 
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not, that this committee was down at the island some six months 
ago and examined your books? 

A. Yes, sir, they were. 

@. You remember them probably — the examination they made 
of your books? 

My Yes, sir; Alderman Lomasney, he examined them, I wes 
lieve. 

(). And those are the books. Among others we wish to ater 
those books brought up here. You remember Mr. Curtis going 
over some of your books, don’t you? 

= PACES. cella CLO: 

(). And telling you he couldn’t make any — 

A. Didn’t tell me any such thing. 

@. Well, you don’t know what I am going to ask you. Did 
he tell you anything? 

No, nothing in particular. He looked at them — that is 
all. 
What did he tell vou about the books? 
Looked at them, that is all. 
Told you they were kept splendidly ? 
All right. 
Now, | isn’t it true that the committee having found your ac- 
counts in such a poor condition — isn’t it true that since then a 
prisoner has been put upon those books and has kept them ? 

A. Well, he is working on them now; yes, sir, I oversee him. 

@. Who is the prisoner who was put upon your books? 

A. Different prisoners down there — two or three. 

@. Well, take the first one after the committee went down 
there, after they found that you didn’t know how to keep your ac- 
counts so that they could understand them. What was the name 
of the prisoner put on the books to better them? 

Corcoran, I believe. 

What is he down there for? 

A prisoner down there that works in the office. 

What was he sent there for? 

Drunk, I presume. 

And is he there yet? 

Yes, sir. 

How long did you keep him on the books? 

Oh, he is there yet. 

Oh, still keeping the books? 

There are three prisoners down there working in the office. 
What is his name — Corcoran? 

Yes, sir. 

Why should it be necessary for a prisoner to keep your ac- 
counts ? 

A. Don’t keep them. 

@. What? 

A. Simply writes them down. 

@. Well, he began that writing after the committee was down 
there ? 

A. Not immediately after. 
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@. But after the committee was down there? 

A. Not immediately after the committee was down there. 

(). I didn’t say ‘‘immediately.” I say it was after the com- 
mittee had been down there. That is so, isn’t it? 

Yes. 

Who is the other person you have got to help you? 
A young fellow named Griffin down there. 

What is he down there for? 

Drunk, I guess. 

Don’t you know? 

I think down there for drunk. 

He makes the entries on the books, doesn’t he? 
Yes, sir; always one or two helping out. 

And the third person, what is his name? 

Gould. 

What does he do? 

Helps, too. 

. So those three prisoners are doing the work for which you 
get paid? 

A. No; only do certain parts of it. 

@. Well, what would you do if you didn’t have the prisoners to 
make the entries? 

A. Couldn’t do the work as well — that is all — take a great 
deal more time. 

@. So your present position is this ——- since the committee ex- 
amined your books, you think they have been kept in a better 
way because of the aid received from the three prisoners ? 

A. Oh, no; they always have worked on them, years before I 
came there. 

(). Well, vou said while ago that this first prisoner came to 
work on the books after the committee made its examination? 

A. Weil, they always have had these prisoners working there 
in the office before I came there to work — always had them help- 
ing out, helping to do the writing. 

@. ‘Take the first prisoner you named, didn’t he begin work on 
the books after the committee examined them? 

A Yes. aire 

(). Did he ever work on them before? 

A. Partly ; yes. 

When? 

Well, before — a good deal before. 

When? 

Before. 

How long before? 

Oh, a good while before. 

How long? 

They have always worked on them more or less. 
How long before the committee went down there? 
Years before. 

How many years? 

Well, they have always worked on there. 

How many years? 
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A. They have been working there as long as I have been there 
— prisoners. 

@. In other words, what you mean to swear to to-day is this, 
that since you have been receiving-officer the prisoner you first 
named has heen assisting you in keeping those books. Am I 
right? 

A. Well, he has been assisting me. 

Q. Am I right? 

A. He has been doing the work the same as they always did, 
that is all. 

@. Has he assisted you in keeping the books since you have 
been receiving-officer ? 

No, he ain’t. 

When did he begin? 

Oh, he began some time ago — I have forgotten how long. 
When? 

I told you once before. 

When did he begin? 

They have always worked in there. 

When did that prisoner begin? 

Begin what? 

Assisting you on the books. : 

Well, they have always worked on the books, I told you. 
When did he begin assisting you. 

(By the Coatrman.) Mr. Witness, cannot you answer the 
question directly? It seems to be a simple question. 

A. Well, he has worked there, I suppose, for four or five 
months, I should think. 

@. (By Mr. Ritry.) That is since the committee examined 
your books, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Always did — before I went there and since. 
What is his name? 

Who, Corcoran? 

That is the man I am speaking of. Will you now tell this 
committee, under the solemnity of your oath, when he began to 
work on those books? (To counsel on other side) I don’t wonder 
that you laugh. 

Well, I can’t exactly tell. Some little time now, I guess. 
When did he begin? 

I can’t say exactly when he commenced. 

Well, what is your judgment ? 

Well, I think four or five months. 

Well, that is since the committee examined your books? 
Yes, sir. 


@. Did he work on your books before? 
A. He worked in there before ; yes, sir. 
@. Did he work on your books before? 
A. He has partly. 

Q. When? 

A. Always did more or less. 

Q. When? 

A. 

Q. 

At 

Q. 
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Q. That is, he didn’t work on the books before the committee 
examined them, did he? 
He did partly ; yes, sir. 
When did he begin? 
Well, when he commenced working there. 
Well, that is a Bunsby opinion. When did he begin? 
Well, he isn’t down there over three or four months. 
(By the CHartrman.) And can you tell the committee 
when first, to your knowledge, he was down there working on the 
books? 

A. Well, they have always worked on the books, ever since I 
have been there and before. ; 

@. When did you go there? 

A. J am over a year now in that office. 

@. When did you go there? 

A. A year ago last January, I believe it was. 

@. Was he there in January? 

A. No, he wasn’t there, but there were others there. 

The CHarrmMan. — You are talking about this one man, aren’t 
you, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, sir; I have been talking about him for ten 
minutes now, and this witness knows it. 

@. (By the CuarrMan.) Well, this man wasn’t there, you say? 

A. No, he isn’t down there over three or four months, I think. 

@. Then he wasn’t there a year ago last January working on 
your books? | 

A. No, have others there. When he isn’t there get somebody 
else. 
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When did this man first begin to work on your books? 
I should judge three or four mouths ago. 
(By Mr. Ritey.) When did the second man begin? 
Well, he doesn’t work on the books. 
When did he begin? Awhile ago you said he worked on 
the books. 

A. Well, there is three or four books there to look after. He 
only looks after the clothes and such things as that. 

@. What? 

A. The work they do. It is not very particular — anybody 
could do that, nothing very particular about it. 

@. That is just what I am trying to prove, that in keeping your 
books you haven’t been very particular? 

A. Particular enough. ‘They will bear inspection, I guess. 

@. Iam afraid they won't. 

A. I think they will. I will risk that part of it. 

@. Did you read the report of the committee in regard to the 
way you kept your books? 

A. Well, some fault was found with the writing; that is all. 

*Q. What did you think of the report of the committee ? _ What 
did you think about it? 

A. A little trouble with the writing; that is all. Had to write 
pretty rapidly down there. 

Q@. You thought the committee was all right in its report? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
@. And they found fault? 
A. I presume so. 
@. Now, the second prisoner: when did he begin to work on 
your books? 
A. Down there about two months. 
When did he begin? 
About two months ago. 
And the third one? 
He has been there about a month. 
So there are those three assistants in keeping the books? 
They help; yes, sir. J oversee. 
How many books, all told? 
Clothing, index, detail, cash, and so forth. 
You have named four, and how many does the ‘‘and so 
h” include? 
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A. There are three or four; I believe four. 
@. You said *‘ and so forth ;” are there any others? 
A. No, I guess no others. 
Q. Well, all the books you have ; you will bring them up, won’t 
ou? 
x A. Yes, sir; no doubt about that. 
@. Do you mean to tell this committee, Mr. Witness, under 


your oath, that before those men began the writing on your books 
prisoners have been accustomed to make entries on those books? 
Do you mean that? 

A. Yes, sir; they always have made entries on them. 

@. Always have? 

A. Yes, sir; always. 

@. Now, one of the prisoners receives the incoming prisoners, 
takes their height and makes the measurements and the entry, 
doesn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir; he does. 

@. That had been your business up to the time of the investi- 
gation of the committee, hadn’t it? 

A. Yes, 

@. Why did you change it? 

A. I don’t know, Iam sure. This is a better way of doing it, 
I presume. It is a quicker way, anyway. 

@. In other words, this prisoner was found by the superinten d- 
ent to be a more competent man than yourself and it was given 
to him ? 

A. Oh, I don’t believe so. 

Q@. That is, those prisoners are doing the work and you are 
drawing the salary? 

A. He is a good writer and such a man as that, who happen to 
be good writers, they put them to work in the office; thatis all. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Mr. Halloran, will you please explain 
to the committee what these prisoners do that are assisting you? 

A. Well, they simply take down the names, write down the 
name for the caps, hats, etc. 

@. Then all they do is to write down names, is it? 
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Write down names and write them on slips of paper. 

They write them on slips of paper? 

Yes, sir. 

But do they write on your books? 

They write on our books, yes. 

What do they write on your books? 

Well, they write a description of the clothes. 

Then, if I understand it from my visits down there, they 
sometimes assist you in the work which you are supposed to do? 

A. Well, they help to do it; yes. 

@. That is what I said? 

A. Always did. 

@. Well, Iam not asking you whether they always did or did 
not. If I understand it, when some prisoners come in they are 
received into your receiving-room, and it is possible, under your 
system of having these people assist you, that one of the prisoners 
may write in the book the amount of clothing which the prisoners 
leave there? 

A. Yesweair: 

@. The amount of money and what other personal property 
they may have? 
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A. Yes. 
Q. Am I right? 
Al YYes? sit: 


@. Isn’t it possible that a mistake might be made in recording 
this property ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It is not? 

A. No, sir; I stand right over them all the time. 

@. Do you recollect the Board of Aldermen coming down there 
to make a visit one day? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

@. They came into the receiving-room, did they not? 

A; Yes, Siri 

@. Do you recollect a party there whose clothes had been put 
into the wrong bag? 
Yes, sir. 
Then there was a mistake made? 
There was a mistake made that day. 
Then it is possible to make mistakes? 
Well, in a little hurry that day. 
Well, I say it is possible to make mistakes ? 
Yes, sir; but they can be rectified afterward. 
I know it was rectified, but it was rectified after some little 
time, was it not? 
Yes, sir; very seldom make any mistakes down there. 
It wasn’t discovered by you, was it, either? 
By one of the officers, I believe. 
Wasn’t it discovered by one of the Aldermen that a mistake 
had been made, after the prisoner had said those were not his 
clothes ? 

A. Yes, I believe Alderman Lee detected it. 
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(). Then it is possible that mistakes can be made even by the 
receiving-officer ? 

A. Well, of course, mistakes once in awhile. 

@. That is what I say — it is possible? 

A. Yes. 

@. Now, then, in case a prisoner occupying your position there 
as receiving-officer makes a mistake in recording the articles of a 
prisoner, who is responsible for that mistake ? 

A. Well, I am. 

@. You are? 

A. They don’t handle the cash, you know. ‘There is another 
ofticer who receives the cash and he puts it down and it corre- 
sponds with his account, has got to correspond with his account 
before it goes through. Everything is all read off down there 
after they receive them and everything corresponds right. 

@. In case a prisoner is going out of prison, and it is supposed 
that his property is to be returned to him —Z§in case a prisoner 
says that that is not his bundle, what do you do then? 

A. Well, don’t very often have such cases as that. 

@. Well, you say you don’t very often —I should hope you 
wouldn’t very often. It sometimes happens, does it not? 

A. No, sir; it does not. 

@. Never has happened? 

A. Not as I know of since I have been there, because they are 
straightened out when they come in before they are put in the 
bags — have the men identify their clothes before they are put in 
the bags, and straighten them out first, so there can’t be any pos- 
sible mistake. 

@. Then the committee is given to understand that this mis- 
take which occurred down there was the only mistake that ever 
happened at that institution? 

A. Well, once in awhile they get mixed up, but all straightened 
out before they are put in the bags. A man identifies his clothes 
before they are put away. The reason why the mistake was 
made that day was because there was so many men in the room 
there that the boys got rattled, I suppose, mixed up or something 
—so many people in there at the time. There isn’t any possible 
way of any mistakes. If there is we can rectify it before the 
clothes are put away or the articles. Every man has a chance to 
see what he has got before they put him away. Everything is all 
read out to him, after received. before he signs for his articles — 
everything he brings in. -Of course, if there is a mistake then we 
can look it over and straighten it out. We don’t have any trouble 
down there about such things as that — very seldom. 

@. Will you be prepared to bring those books before this com- 
mittee at the next meeting of the committee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What are your duties down there, 
Mr. Halloran? 

A. I am receiving-officer. 

@. Describe your duties. 

A. Oh, I receive the men, give out the clothing and — 
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@. Go ahead — what else? 
A. Give out the clothing and look out for things down there. 
@. When you say ** Look out for things ” what do you mean? 


A. Look out for articles down there —the clothes and every- 
thing. 

Q. Your duties are to receive the men, give out the clothing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that is all, is it? 

A. Well, to keep order. 

@. Order? 

A. Keep order there. 

Q. What else? 

A. 


Have to go to the table and go to the prison when the men 
are filing out, when they are going to their cells at night and fil- 
ing out in the morning. 

‘Q. What else? 

A. Have duties in the chapel, and lots of other duties there 
that come up. 

Q. What else? 

A. Well, have to stay in the bath-room there all day and look 
out for things in there. 

Q. What else? 

A. Nothing that I know of — detail the men, have to detail all 
the men. 

@. How much of your time was consumed daily in doing the 
writing, and the clerical work on the books when you performed 
the whole of it? 

A. Oh, about an hour, I should say, or so. 

@. The clerical work that you were required to do. How many 
books do you keep? 

About four — three or four. 

A cash book? 

Cash book. 

An index book ? 

Yes, sir. 

And a detail-book ? 

We have a detail book ; yes, sir. 
What is in the detail book ? 

We detail the men. 

And the clothing book. 

Yes, sir. 

And when you did that entire clerical work it consumed 
about an hour a day of your time? 

A. Oh— 

Q. Is that right? 

A. It takes some time in the afternoon, you know. 

Q@. Never mind about that — you say it took you an hour when 
aoe did all the work. Is that so, or do you want to change that? 
I thought you meant the writing. 

The clerical work, certainly, on those four books? 
Takes more than an hour. 
How much more? 
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A. Takes, I should say, three hours to do it all, to straighten 
out things. 

@. Now, when did you do that work ? 

A. On the clothing book? 

@. Describe what hours of the day you did your three hours’ 
work on the books? 

A. Well, we did writing in the books either in the afternoon, 
when the men come in and when we discharged them in the morn- 
ing, when we detailed them in the morning. 
~ @. Well, apportion out the three hours as you want to, so 
that we can get at some facts in regard to this — any way you 
please ? 

A. Well, it takes three hours every afternoon to receive these 
men? 

@. To receive the men? 

A. Yes, sir —straighten them out. 

Q. Then how much time did it take to do the detail in the 


morning ? 
A. Nota great while. 
Q. How long? 
A. Probably half an hour or so. 
Q. Then how long does it take to do the indexing? 
A. Oh, probably half an hour or three-quarters. 
@. Then how much does it take to take charge and make a 


record of the clothing that you give and take? 

A. Well, we do that in the afternoon, when they come in. 

Q. Well, but the clothing you give out? 

A. Well, don’t keep any record of that — just order it down 
from the store-room, and give it to the men when they come in. 
Don’t? 

Fitzgibbons takes charge of that. 

You don’t? 

No, the clerk looks out for that. 

Have it as you will — you keep a clothing book? 

We have a clothing book. 

Then you keep in your charge all the clothing and give 
it out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the clerk who keeps that book is up in the central 
office? 

A. Yes, sir — Atwood. 

And no record is kept in your room of that clothing? 

Yes, sir. 

Oh, there is — who keeps that? 

We do. Don’t keep that, except when we order the goods. 
Iam talking about when people come from wherever it 
may ‘be, men wanting clothes, don’t you keep a record of what 
you give them? 

At Keep a record, so many dozen at a time, and then when we 
want more, order some more. 

@. Iam not talking about the ordering of them, but in the 
receiving-room. I presume you have charge in the receiving- 
room of so many clothes? 
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Yes, sir. 

And keep note, record, of what is given out? 

Yes, sir; in a book down there. 

You don’t want to eliminate that from your duties? 

Oh, no. 

How long every day do you give towards keeping that book ? 
Doesn’t take a great while to do that. 

Well, let us have it? 

Half an hour, I should think it was. 

se your clerical duties were about four and a half hours 
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tAR ‘Well, had to stay down there. 

@. Well, I will come to that afterwards, let us get your cleri- 
cal duties now? 

A. I am on duty there all the time except when I go out in the 
forenoon, three-quarters of an hour. 

@. Now, your work on the books, your clerical duties took 
about four and a half hours, that is right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what did you mean you said it took but an hour a 
day to do all the clerical work? 

A. An hour a day? | 

@. You said at first that it took about an hour a day to do the 
clerical work that you were supposed to perform. What did you 
mean when you said that? 
Well, can’t do it in an hour a day. 
You were wrong, were you? 
Probably made a mistake when I said that. 
Why did you say that? 
Probably made a mistake when I said that. 
You want to withdraw that? 
Yes. 
Now, what else do you do besides that clerical work ? 
Got to stay on duty there all the time, there have got to be 
three officers on duty there all the time. The place is full of 
men. 
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Now, what do you do, just stand around there? 

Stay in there; yes. 

Now, who keeps this cash book now ? 

We do. 

Give us the individual, not ‘‘ we.” Give us the individual 
who i is doing the work on the cash book now ? 

One of the prisoners works on it. 

Who is doing the work on the index book now? 

One of the prisoners, the same as he always did. 

Who is doing the work on the detail book, the writing? 
Ido; I detail the men. A 

Who writes down on the detail book the names of the men? 
One of the clerks do it. 

Who is the clerk? 

One of the prisoners down there. 

Now, who keeps the clothing-book, the writing, now ? 
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A. One of the clerks do it. 

@. Who is keeping it at the present time — who is keeping the 
clothing book and putting the records in the clothing book? 

A. The book that is used when the prisoners come in? 

@. Iam talking about the book you described a moment ago. 

A. The prisoners do all the clerical work down there — all the 
writing. 

Q. Now, that four and a half hours work you were called upon 
to perform formerly, you are not ealled upon to perform now? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; always did the same amount of work except 
afternoons. Don’t have to do the writing afternoons on the cloth- 
ing book. 

@. A prisoner does all the work on the cash book? 

A. They do most of the writing. That is only a few moments’ 

work, to put down the cash. 

. The same with the index? 

Takes longer on the index book. 

Well, they do it.now? 

Yes, always did it. 

Always did the cash book? 

Yes. 

Always did the clothing book? 

No, they didn’t. 

And you always let the inmates of the institution keep ac- 
count of the cash? 

A. Well, we overlook it; no crooked work about that. 

@. I am not talking about crooked work now. Leave it in any 
way you please, I don’t care, only I want the facts. A moment 
ago you said that you did that work formerly, and now you say 
that ‘they have always done it. Now, I want you to state it either 
way, only come to something. 

A, Well, an officer handles the cash, and the prisoner only has 
to put down the amount of cash that comes in. 

@. I am not asking you about cash — I am asking you about the 
clerical work on the books. Do you want to leave it that a 
prisoner is doing the clerical work or not? 

A. He is. : 

@. Prisoners are doing the clerical work on those four books? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, that is about four and a half hours of your time that 
you do not have to put in on clerical work? 

There are other duties I have to do—- 

We will come to that later — is that so? 

Yes. 

There is four and a half hours of your time a day taken off? 
Not taken off — it has been so. 

Always so? Did the prisoners always do that writing ? 
Yes, sir. 

What part did you use to do? 

I used to do the clothing book. 

What else? 

I used to look after things generally. 
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@. Now, let us get this writing, this clerical work. What else 
did you do besides the clothing book? 

A. That is all—three or four books. That is all we have to 
look out for. 

@. When you say the clothing book you mean the book that 
you give out the clothes? 

A. No, I mean the book that we put the prisoners’ clothes 
down in. There is another small book for what we give out. 

@. Now, what do you call that — the detail book? 

A. No. The detail book is the book where we detail the men. 

@. Now, give us the name of the other book. You have told 
us about the cash book, the index book, the detail book, and the 
clothing book. Now, what is the name of the other book that 
you say you put the prisoners’ clothes in? 

A. That is a small, little book. 

@. I mean the big book? 

A. Call that the clothing book. 

@. Then you were mistaken when you said the clothing book 
was the book in which you kept account of the goods you gave 
out? 

A. No, that is another book — a small book — called that a 
clothing book, too. 

Q. Well, let us know about that. 

A. It is asmall book, where we keep track of clothes given to 
prisoners. 

@. Then you keep two books to keep track of the prisoners’ 
clothes ? ) 

A. No, the inmates’ clothes we keep in one book. 

Q. This large book is the book that you keep track of the 
clothes of the prisoners when they come in? 

A. Yes, sir; keep track of the prisoners’ clothes, and there is 
another book for the new clothing. 

@. That is the small book? 

A. Yes, and we call that the clothing book. 

@. How much of your time per day is saved by what these 
prisoners do — any of it? : 

A. No, sir; I have to be there allthe time. When the prisoner 
is there writing I stand right over him. 

@. And you don’t think it is any improvement to have them do 
it? 

A. Well, I think it is better the way it is done now, for I can 
watch out for things better. 

@. You think they can do it better than you could? 

A. No, I don’t, but I think it is a good system they have 
got now. 

@. You think it is better to have the prisoners do it or to have 
paid officers do it? 

A. Well, they have got some good prisoners down there, smart 
fellows. good writers, and put them in there. 

@. Well, what do you say to that as a matter of discipline and 
management? 

A. Well, when this man is writing on the clothes book I am 
standing right over him to see what he is writing. 
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@. What do you say, as a matter of discipline? Do you think 
prisoners should do it or that officers ought to be hired to do it? 

A. I don’t know. Officers I suppose could do it. 

(). You think officers ought to be hired? 

A. I suppose they could do it. 

@. Well, do you think paid officers ought to be employed to do 
that work? 

A. The prisoners could do it just as well. 

@. Answer my question —I didn’t ask you what the prisoners 
could do. I asked you a plain question—do you think paid 
officers ought to be employed to do that work, and ought to do it? 

A. No, I think a prisoner can do it. 

Q. You do? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, what work is there you do there that a_ prisoner 
couldn’t do? 

A. Of course he could do it. 

Q. He could do the work you do there? 

A. Certainly he could. 

Q. Now, what work is there anybody does there that a pris- 
oner couldn’t do, on the same principle ? 

A. I suppose lots of them could do things around there. 

@. And you would believe in letting them do it and discharg- 
ing the officers? 

v0 No, I don’t believe in any such thing. 

Q. Well, would you believe in letting your place go to a pris- 
oner? 

A. Well, they don’t run things as you think they do, because I 
am looking after them all the time. I am looking after them. 

@. I understand, but why couldn't a prisoner look after them 
the same as you, on that same principle? 

A. Because they wouldn’t be quite so responsible, I suppose. 

Q. You don’t peek the prisoner would be as responsible? 

he INO 

@. Well, do you think a prisoner keeping the books is as re- 
sponsible as a paid man would be? 

A. No, I don’t. 

(. Then you think the men ought to be employed, don’t you, 
to do it? 

A. Ain’t I looking at him when he is doing his work, right 
close by him when he is doing his work? 

Q. Now, you don’t want this committee to understand that 
there is not an entry made on the books that you don’t see written 
down there, do you? 

A. Yes, sir; I am right over them. 

@. Do you want us to understand that every item and every- 
thing put on the books you see the man writing ? 

A. Certainly. 

@. You swear to that? 

A. Certainly; I can’t help seeing it. 

@. You positively swear that every bit of writing on a book 
you see the man put it on the book? 
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A. Certainly. I can’t help but see it, because I am right over 
them. 

Q. Don’t argue the question. You say that, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Every particle of writing a prisoner has made on the book, 
you have seen him writing it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Never took your eyes off it while he was writing? 

A. Saw everything put down. 

@. Saw the whole thing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And watched that, and gave attention to that and nothing 
else while he was doing the writing? 

A. Certainly. 

@. You stood right behind him. Now, why didn’t you do the 
writing yourself if you had to watch the man doing it? 

A. Well, because it is a better plan, I suppose. 

@. Why didn’t you do that writing yourself? 

A. Well, because he was ordered to do it; that is all. 

Q. Who ordered him to do it? 

A. Well, Mr. Perkins down there thought it would be the best 
idea for him to do it. 

@. Did you object to that? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

@. Do you think it was an improvement? 

A. Well, a decided improvement in some things. 

@. Did Mr. Perkins order him to that work and tell you to 
stand over him while he was doing every bit of it? 

A. Told me he thought it was the best idea to have it done that 
way. 

@. Did Mr. Perkins order him to do that in your presence ? 

A. Yes, sir; told me to have it done. 

@. And he gave you orders to stand over him while he was 
doing all the writing ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, then, “aie did Mr. Perkins have you superintend it 
and not allow you to do it? What reasons did he assign ? 
I don’t know, I am sure. 
Didn’t assign any reasons? 
. No, didn’t tell me any reasons. 
Was it he who picked out Corcoran to do it? 
. No, I detail all the men there. 
You detailed Corcoran? 
. I detail all the men; yes. 
Now, who else besides Corcoran does this work? 
Oh, a young fellow by the name of Griffin down there. 
Well, which book does Griffin do? 
He looks out for the index book, I believe. 
Now, who does the cash book ? 
I believe Gould does that. 
Who does the detail book? 
I do. - I detail the men. 
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Well, you do the writing in the detail book? 

Yes, sir. 

Who does the clothing book? 

Corcoran. 

Who does the clothing book — the clothing book where you 
e note of the inmates’ clothes? 

Corcoran does that. 

Weil, does Corcoran keep both clothing books? 

No, he only keeps one. 

Well, who keeps the other? 

Well, the other is a small, little affair, that we put clothes 
down in when we get them from the sewing-room, when we get 
new clothes. 

Q. Who keeps that? 

A. Corcoran does sometimes. 

@. Well, he does or doesn’t? 

A. Does when I tell him to. 

Q. Do you often tell him to keep that book? 

A. Sometimes when we get new clothes I tell him to enter it 
down on the book. 

@. And I understand that you don’t keep any record of the 
clothes you give out? 

A. Yes, sir, we do. . 

Q. Thatis, all kept in thatone book? You keep in that book a 
debit and credit account — that is, the receiving-room is credited 
with so much clothing on one side and debited on the other? 

A. One book for the institution clothes and the other for the 
prisoners’. 

@. Yes, sir; but I am talking now about the clothing furnished 
to the inmates of the institution—in one part of the book you 
credit the institution with receiving so much and in the other part 
have entries of giving out so much? 

Yes, sir. 

And Corcoran keeps that book ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, how often have you seen mistakes there? 

Haven’t seen any mistakes — oh, once in a while. 

Now, how often have you, since you have been receiving 
Gitar seen mistakes where inmates have come in there with their 
clothing and complained ? 

A. Probably a dozen times — easily regulated. 

Q. There were a dozen times? 

A. Not more than that — that isn’t a great deal. 

@. We will come to that afterwards. When was the last time 
you saw a mistake? 

A. Well, I have forgotten now. It was a good while ago. 

@. How many mistakes have occurred since that day the Board 
of Aldermen were down there? 

A. I don’t think half a dozen. 

@. There have been half a dozen since that day? 

A. I don’t think over that. 


@. Now, how long were you receiving-officer before the Board 
of Aldermen went down there? 
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A. Oh, I guess a year, probably a year. 

@ Well, how many mistakes were made there during that 

ear? 

A. Nota great deal. 

@. How many according to your best recollection ? 

A. Probably three or four. The mistakes wouldn’t last a great 
while, because every man had a chance to look after his clothes, 
you know. 

@. For the year you were there before the Board of Aldermen 
came you can remember of but three or four mistakes — is that so? 

A. I don’t believe over that. 

@. Then this system you have in effect there now isn’t as good 
as it was? 

A. It is the same system. 

@. Iam talking about the book-keeping? 

A. The book-keeping is the same as it always was, almost. 

@. I know, but now you have Corcoran keeping that book and 
you have had six mistakes since we were down there? 

A. The mistakes weren’t with the clothes. When the boys 
were laying the clothes on the floor if there was anything wrong 
they could straighten it out in a few moments. 

@. Haven’t you had prisoners come to you when going out of 
the receiving-room and say they hadn’t articles in proper shape ? 
That hasn’t occurred very often — two or three times. 
Probably two or three times in your year and a half. 

It very seldom happens. 

Never missed any money? 

Not as I know of. 

Never made any complaint? 

No, sir. 

You don’t remember a single case? 

No, sir, I don’t. If they bring in cash we put it right 
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down on the books. 

What salary do you receive? 

Forty-five dollars a month. 

And board, I suppose? 

Yes, sir. 

_And what did you receive at Long Island ? 

. The same. 

Has your salary been increased since you came? 

+ JNO, Sirs 

The same salary you had at Long Island? 

Yes, sir. 

What is the first position that you went to the public insti- 
ion in? 

Watchman. 

What salary ? 

Twenty dollars. 

How long ago was that? 

1884. I went down there the 1st of May, 1884. 
And you went to the Young Men’s Christian Union? 
That is where I got the situation from. 
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@. How did you happen to go there? 
A. Told to go there by some of my friends — thought probably 
I would get a situation out of it. 
@. And who from the Young Men’s Christian Association rec- 
ommended you there? 
A. Had recommendations from Holyoke. 
@. Who from the Young Men’s Christian Association recom- 
mended you? 
A. The clerk there. Colonel Whiton was superintendent. 
@. Did you apply at the employment office of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association or go to the clerk and join? 
A. I applied for a position at the Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Q. To-the employment office, or simply joined the association ? 
A. To the employment office. 
Q. Now, how many officers have you seen under the influence 
of liquor there during your stay? 
A. Several. 
Q. Who? 
A. I told bim. 
@. Told him whom you saw drunk. JIask whom you have 
seen under the influence of liquor? 
. No more than I told him. 
Who were they? 
Named Erskine for one, Ryerson. 
Who else? 
. And Howard — I believe he is a man I named. 
And who else? 
. That is all I know of. 
How often did you see Erskine drunk ? 
Well, not a great many times. 
. About how many? 
A few times. 
How many, once, or twice, five or ten times? 
A few times — two or three times, I should say. 
Where was he when drunk? 
I have seen him in the office, there, the receiving-office. 
Was the superintendent there? 
The superintendent? No, I didn’t tell him about it. . 
Didn’t tell the superintendent and didn’t tell anybody about 


Well, several knew it as well as I did. 
Well, did you report it to your superior officers? 


No, sir. 
Didn’t? 
No. 


How often did you see the other fellow, Ryerson? 
Oh, I should judge two or three times. 

Where did you see him drunk? 

Around the building. 

Around the prisoners? 

Yes, , sir. 

Did the prisoners notice it? 
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A. I presume so. 
@. Did you report that? 
A. No. 
@. Why didn’t you? 
fe Not necessary for me to report it. Other officers saw it as 
as I did, I presume. 

ae Why didn’ t you report it? 

A. I didn’t know it was my business. Others seen him as well 
as I did. 

@. When you went there and took the place who told you what 
your duties were? 

A. Well, a man — Mr. Cochran — was there. He broke me in 
told me what to do. 

@. You don’t regard it as anything unusual to see an officer 
drunk on the island ? 

A. I have seen them drunk. 

@. And you wouldn’t think of reporting a little thing of that 
kind to the superintendent ? 

A. Iam not around much, anyway. 

@. Well, take, for instance, a small thing of that kind, you 
don’t think it would be necessary to report it to the superintendent? 

A. IJ haven’t seen any of them drunk for a long while. 

@. Well, take a small thing like an officer being drunk, you 
wouldn’t regard it as your duty “to report it? 

A. I don’t know as I should. 

@. And the officers there don’t regard that as their duty? 

Asi NG, obliged to tell every- 
thing they see, I suppose. 

@. And you never while there heard an officer use a particle of 
profanity ? 
No, sir. 
Not a word? 
Not to any great extent. 
Well, to what extent have you heard profanity used there? 
Well, nothing — not a great deal to speak of. 
Well, how much? 
Not a great deal. 
But you have heard them use it to a certain extent? 
Well, the officers that used it left there a good while ago. 
Who are they? 
Officer Howard. 
Howard was both drunk and profane? 
Yes, sir. 
Who else? 
That is all I know of. 
He is the only individual who was an officer that you heard 
use a a particle of profanity ? 

A. Yes, sir. I never heard any profane talk down there among 
the officers. 

@. How is the receiving-room —is that the place where the 
officers frequently have squabbles with the prisoners ? 

A. No — put them in the bath-room. 
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@. You have seen some pretty tough squabbles there, I sup- 
pose? 
Not very bad. 
Seen some squabbles ? 
Yes, sir — put them in for punishment. 
How many? 
Well, at the time of the riot had to stand them up there 
until they were locked up. 
How many did you see strung up there at that time? 
I wasn’t there at the time of the riot — was at Long Island. 
You say at the time of the riot — how do you know? 
Seen it. 
What riot was it that you saw it? 
A riot in 1891 — had some trouble there. 
You never heard any profanity during that riot by the 
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officers ° 
A. No, not a great deal. 
@. Did you hear any? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Nota particle? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Didn’t hear a profane word during the whole riot? 
A. I didn’t hear any profanity, because I wasn’t among them 


a great deal. 

@. Well, you were in the receiving-room ? 

A. I wasn’t in the receiving-room at that time — through the 
building. 

Q. Now, this assault on Toland, was there an investigation of 
that? Did the Commissioners hold an investigation? 

A. On what? 

Q. On that assault on Toland which has been spoken about — 
was there any investigation ? 

A. Yes, sir—Mr. Pilsbury, I believe, was down there taking 
evidence. 

@. What was the result of the investigation? Do you know 
what the report was? 

A. Well, we both resigned. 

(). And how long after hou resigned before you were appointed 
to the other place? 

A. About a month, I believe, after I came from Mr. Galvin — 
went over there and began to work. 

@. How came you to resign that time after the investigation? 
Who indicated to you that it would be a good thing for you to 
resign ? 

A. Well, Mr. Galvin said to me that the Commissioners re- 
quested our resignation, both of us. 

@. And was there any promise made that if you resigned you 
would be taken care of in the future? 

A. Well, told I could go back to Deer Island again. Mr. Gal- 
vin said he didn’t think there would be any objection. 

@. Well, Mr. Galvin told you that if you resigned you would 
be taken care of in the future at Deer Island — is that right? 
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A. Said I could go back — that is right; yes, sir. 

Q. That is the reason you resigned? 

A. No, that isn’t the reason I resigned. 

@. Why did you resign? 

7, Bee | supposed I had ‘to resign, both of us. 

Q. Well, you were told to resign and you would be appointed 
to Deer Island in the future if you | desired, is that so? 

A. Yes, sir; I was told I could get employment over there. 

@. And you were employed? 

A= “Yies, sir. 

@. Now, when you came to get the secoud position how did 
you come to get there? 

A. The officer in the yard. I was put in charge of the yard. 

(. No, I mean how did you come to go back? What was the 
modus operandi by which you got back the second time? 

A. Transferred from Long to Deer Island ; that is all. 

@. You resigned ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were cut off the pay-roll? 

A. For awhile; yes, sir. 

@. Was your resignation accepted? 

A; » es, sit: 

@. Did you receive a communication from the Commissioners 

saying so? f 

A. No, I just simply resigned ; that is all. . 

@. Well, who did you address your communication to? 

Aisile Mr. Galvin. 

@. And you never received a letter saying your resignation had 
been accepted? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

@. And now, when you came to go over to Deer Island, just in- 
dicate to us how you went to get that position. 

A. Well, I went over and Mr. Gerrish gave me a job over 
there. 

@. Who did you see first ? 

A. Mr. Gerrish. 

@. Where did you see him? 

A. At Deer Island. 

@. You went down there? 

Ak Yessir: 

@. Where did you go to get the pass? 

A. I didn’t get any pass — the day I left Long Island went over 
there. 

@. Went that day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you tell Mr. Gerrish what Mr. Galvin said that day? 

A. I resigned from that position over there — 

@. I say did you tell him what Mr. Galvin said? 

ai OSes RIP: 

@. What did he say? 

A. I told him that Mr. Galvin transferred me from over there 


back again, and he said, ‘* All right.” 
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@. You went to work that day? 

A. No, sir; took a vacation for three weeks. 

@. What had been said? 

A. It was understood that Mr. Gerrish would employ me again. 
That was the understanding over there, that if I didn’t like over 
there I could go back. 

(. That was the understanding when you went to Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You were practically engaged by Mr. Gerrish that same 
day, were you? 

A. Yes, sir. He said he would give me a job when I came 
back. 

(). The same day you were compelled to resign from the other 
position ? : 

A. Not the same day. I stayed on Long Island a week before 
I left there. 

@. I thought you said you went over that day to see Mr. Ger- 
rish ? 

Anil aid! 

@. Then you made a mistake, did you? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

@. Were you engaged practically by Mr. Gerrish that day? 

A. That was the understanding — if I didn’t like over there I 
could come back at any time. 

@. That was the day you resigned at Long Island? 

A. I resigned from Long Island a week before. Mr. Galvin 
told me not to hurry about it, to take my own time. 

_Q@. Get down to the facts, and do not beat around the bush. 
The very day you resigned and told Mr. Galvin you resigned, and 
had the talk in which he said that you would probably be em- 
ployed at Deer Island, I understood that you went over to Deer 
Island and saw Mr. Gerrish? 

A. Not that day. 

- Q. When did you see Gerrish? 

A. I saw Gerrish a week before I left — came to see Gerrish. 
He said I could come back at any time. 

@. Then the week before you tendered your resignation you 
had a talk with Gerrish about a place on Deer Island? 

A. No, I didn’t; I wrote him over a letter and told him I was 
obliged to resign and he said I could come back. 

@. You told him you were obliged to resign and he wrote you a 
letter telling you that it made no difference, that you could go to 
work there at any time ? 


A, Yes, sir. 
(). He wrote you a letter to that effect? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. And how long after you resigned from Mr, Galvin before 
you went to work for Mr. Gerrish? 

A. About three weeks. 

(). And where were you in the interval ? 

A. I was on a vacation. 

@. Well, where did you spend your vacation? 
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A. Boston. 

@. How much of it did you spend on Long Island? 

i. Didn’t spend a day on Long Island. 

@. Did you go from Long Island the day you told Mr. Galvin 
you resigned ? 

A. Yes, sir; the day I left Long Island, and I didn’t go there 
again. 

~ Oh Were you kept on the pay-roll those three weeks? 

A, No, sir. 

@. The day you left Long Island you went and saw Mr. 
Gerrish ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

When were the arrangements concluded ? 

A. The day I left Long Island Mr. Gerrish said to take a vaca- 
tion and come back when [| felt like it. 

@. And you were not then employed by Mr. Gerrish —there 
had been nothing except the letters that passed between you? 


A. No, sir. 

@. And you didn’t go there for three weeks? 

AYVUNGeeITin 

@. And you reported at Deer Island, and were engaged ? 

MA galy Chee Bits 

@. And Mr. Gerrish assigned you to what duties? 

A. Yard officer. 

@. And he was familiar with the assault and everything? . 

A. Certainly. 

@. Now, did you ever pass any civil-service examination at all? 
Ae @aasir: 

Q. When? 

A. Afterwards, I don’t know the first time. 

@. A non-competitive examination? 

A. I passed up here at — 

@. Well, you took an examination when you went to Deer 


Island the ‘second time? 

A. Yes, sir—took one examination. Didn’t take an exami- 
nation when I went there in 1884. I only took one when I went to 
Deer Island this time. 

. That is after you were employed? 

. Les, Sir. 

A non-competitive examination, wasn’t it? 

Yes, sir. 

What was your percentage ? 

Eighty-five, I believe. 

And for what position did you apply when you had this 
non- -comipetitive examination ? 

An officer down there. 

Where is Toland? Has he ever been employed since ? 

I don’t know. 

You haven’t seen him in any institutions employed since? 
No, sir. 

How long after the assault on Toland was it before the in- 
vestigation took place and Pilsbury came down? 
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A. That was before I left there. When it happened was when 
the investigation took place. 
What time was it the assault took place? 
In the evening. 
And how soon was the investigation by the Commissioners? 
Well, within about two or three days or a week. 
Was Toland in bed at all? 
No, sir. 
He was round about his duties ? 
Yes, sir. 
Were his eyes black ? 
A little black. 
Both eyes? 
One eye, I believe. 
Badly discolored ? 
A little black. 
Were there other bruises? 
That is all I know of. 
And the Commissioners didn’t come down for three days? 
Two or three days, I believe. 
Who came down besides Mr. Pilsbury? 
Dr. Jenks and Mr. Devlin. 
Did the three hear your story? 
Yes, sir; heard the whole of it. 
They sat together? 
Yes, sir. 
And the result was that you were requested to resign? 
Yes, sir; both of us. 
Well, how long after that was it that the case went to sgelieas 
Well, it was a month, I should think. 
Had Mr. Toland been out of the city employ when ne case 
went to court? 
A. No, I believe not. He was down here. 
@. You don’t know? 
A. No. He was down there— both of us were there when 
it Sea 
You were both working there? 
Both. 
Well, how long did it take the case to be settled in court? 
Well, took a couple of weeks, I believe. 
Then how long after that was it that you left? 
Well, it wasn’t a great while. 
Well, how long? 
About a week or ten days after that. 
Well, that makes about two months, doesn’t it, that you 
were on the island after the assault? 
A. Yess gir: 
(). What did you mean by telling us it was three weeks after- 
wards that you went over to Deer Island? 
A. After I Jeft. From the time of the assault until the time 
I left there it was about two months, I should think, or six 
weeks. 


a ee ee ee 
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@. Well, the Commissioners came down and investigated the 
thing for two or three days. 

A, Well, had two or three meetings there over it. 

@. How long was the first meeting? 

A. Mr. Pilsbury came down first, I believe, and investigated, 
and then the chairman came down and Mr. Devlin. 

@. Well, I thought you told me a little while ago that the three 
of them were there together? 
They were, at one meeting. 
What meeting was that? 
The second one, I think. 
And how many did they have after that there ? 
I think there were three altogether. ‘They had two or 
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ana what occurred at the first meeting? 

Oh, Mr. Toland told his statement, I believe, and I mine. 

To Mr. Pilsbury ? 

Yes, sir. 

And then what was the second? 

Well, about on the same line. 

Dr Jenks came down with Mr. Devlin and Mr. Pilsbury, 
the three of them? 

A. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Q. And then what was the third? 

A. Well, the third was on the same principle as the others, I 
believe. 

@. And how long was that hearing from the time of the 
assault? 

A. Probably a couple of weeks. 

@. And how long after that third hearing did they request you 
to resign? 

A. Well, after the court was over they requested me to resign. 

@. You never were suspended, either one of you? 

Ay No 
_ Q. Always under pay? 

Ae 1 eas 

(). And it never was settled for two months? 

A. Probably two months — six weeks or two months. 

@. And then you were told a week before that that you 
could go to work at Deer Island? 

A. After I went over there and saw Mr. Gerrish he said he 
would give me employment over there. It was understood that 
‘if I didn’t like over there I could come back. 

(). Let me state the matter again. Mr. Pilsbury came down 
two or three days after the assault, and the other Commissioners 
about a week or ten days afterwards, and then the three came 
down again and had a hearing, and then about two weeks after 
the case was settled in court you were told to hand in your 
resignations ? 

A. es; *sir. 

QQ). And the week before that you had talked with Mr. Gerrish 
and were told — 
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A. I wrote a letter over to Mr. Gerrish telling him my resig- 
nation was requested and that I felt pretty bad about it, after I 
had been over there so long, and he told me probably he could 
give me a job over there. That was the agreement when [ left 
there, that if I didn’t like over there I would go back. 

Q. Well, was that the day you left the island, the day you 
resigned ? 

A. No, not the day I resigned, but a week after. Mr. Galvin 
told me I could stay there. 

@. That is what Iam coming at — you were spending a week 
on Long Island — spending a part of that vacation of three weeks ? 

Ase, alo. 

@. About how long? 

A. No, I took three weeks up here. 

@. Then you were a week on Long Island without being in the 
employ of the city, and without being under pay? 

NG: 

@. Let us have that any way you want to — fix it some way. 

A. Under pay while I was staying there. 

@. Then you were kept a week after you handed in your 
resignation? 

A. Oh, Mr. Galvin told me I could stay there until I got my 
clothes fixed up and straightened out. 

@. And, the question of resignation being settled, how long 
did you stay on Long Island after you resigned ? 

. I don’t think it was a week. 

How long? 

I don’t think over two or three days. 

And you were under pay those two or three days? 

Yes, sir. 

What was the date you went off the pay-roll at Long Island? 
I left there the fourth of January. 

What year? 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-three. 

And what was the date you went to work? 

On Long Island? 

At Deer Island. 

. I think it was January 27. J think it was the 25th or 27th. 
Of the same month? 

. Yes, sir. I was away about three weeks. 

@. Now, did you spend any of the interval there on Long 
Island? 

A. No, sir, I did not — didn’t go near it. I baven’t been on 
Long Island since, except the night they had the fire there, the 
night Snow’s cottage was burned down. 

@. How many times have you assaulted people in the receiving- 
room ? 

A. Never assaulted people. 

@. Never hit a man there in your life? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Never struck a prisoner in your life in that receiving-room 
since you have been there? 
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A. Oh, probably shoved them over and made them stand up 
where they belonged, but not assaulting people. 

@. Did you ever assault a prisoner while in the receiving-room? 

A. No, sir, I haven’t, nor they can’t say so, either. 

@. Never kicked any of them since you have been in the re- 
ceiving-room ? 

A. No, sir; I have not. Nobody can say so, either. 

(By the CHarrman.) Mr. Halloran, you were speaking 
about that cash book. Will you explain to me what that cash 
book was for? 

A. Well, when a prisoner brings in any money, you know, it is 
put down in the cash book and there is an envelope to put it in, a 
small envelope, and the cash is read off to see if it corresponds. 

@. Then it is simply a memorandum of amounts brought in by 
different prisoners ? 

A. Yes, sir; and my assistant puts if in an envelope, and it is 
called off and put in this cash book. 

@. And then the money, what is done with that? 

A. It is taken out to the safe, out to the safe in the front 
office. 

Q. “Out to the safe? 

A. Yes, sir; in the superintendent’s office, the main office. 

@. Who counts the money? 

A. The officer does, the assistant receiving-officer. He counts 
it and puts it in the envelope and then the man puts down the 
amount on the book, and then it is called off. 

@. Ever have any prisoners assist you in that? 

A. Yes, sir; after the clothes are called off call that off too. 

@. I mean counting the money? 

A. The officer does that. 

@. Well, do you ever have the prisoners assist you? 

A. No, sir, never do, not in money — never touch the money 
at all. 

A. Are you a practical book-keeper ? 

A. No; I never studied it. 

@. Then you don’t profess to know anything. about book-keep- 
ing ? 

A. Nota very great book-keeper; no. I can do that work 
all right. All I have to do is put it down. 

@. Well, you say you don’t know anything about book-keep- 
ing? 

A. No; Iam not a book-keeper — I don’t profess to be. 

@. Don’t know what is called single entry book-keeping ? 

A. Never studied book-keeping a great deal. 

Did I understand you to say that somebody by the name of 
Cochran told you what your duties were? 

A. Yes; an officer — he was an assistant receiving-officer when 
I went there. 

@. Did you ever receive any instructions from the SUperinee nds 
ent as {o what your duties were? 

A. No; I didn’t think it was necessary, because this other man 
could tell me. He had been there. We instruct each other when 
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we take a position — one man instructs the other. Of course, the 
assistant receiving officer is down there a good deal, and the 
superintendent goes through there every day once or twice a day. 

_Q. Yes, but you never had any instructions from the superin- 
tendent either written or verbal? 

tA eS, Sif. 

Q. As to what your duties were? 

A. Yes, sir. He has told me what the duties were, and the 
assistant superintendent told me. 

@. What has he told you what your duties were? 

A. Well, told me to look out for things down there and attend 
to business — look out for articles down there. 

@. He has told you in a general way? 

oA POVIES. 

@. To look out for things, attend to things? 

AY es tsirs 

@. Has he told you anything specific as to what your duties 
were? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What are they? 

A. To keep order down there and to keep things straight. 

@. Well, isn’t that about the same answer as you gave me be- 
fore? 

A. Well, nothing else that I can tell you. 

@. You have never received any written orders or printed 
orders as to what your duties were? 

A. No, it isn’t necessary. 

@. I didn’t ask you whether it was necessary or not. Did you 
ever receive any? 

A. The superintendent told me what my orders were when I 
took the place down there. 

Q@. What did he tell you? 

A. To look out for things down there and keep order. 

@. That is what you told me before. So you haven’t anything 
new to offer on that, have you? 

A. No, sir; nothing else I can tell you. 

@. And you say you never had any printed or written orders? 

A. There is a printed order down there for there ceiving- 
officers. 

@. Isay you never had any down there, did you? 

A. Not printed. 

@. I will ask you this question again — what your duties are in 
that position? 

A. I am receiving-officer down there. JI receive the men and 
look out for the property down there, look out for the clothes and 
keep order and give out articles, give out the clothing — shirts, 
clothes, stockings, etc. 

@. Supposing, for instance, you should be commanded to take 
charge of the ‘*+J. Putnam Bradlee” and run her up to Boston, 
how would you know but what that was one of your duties? 

A. Well, I would not. 

@. You wouldn’t consider it to he one of your duties, would 
you? 
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A! Noysir: 

@. But how would you know it wasn’t one of your duties ? 

A. Wouldn’t be in the line of my business. 

@. Well, I am trying to find out what the line of your business 
p) 

A 

Q 


. Well, I am down there — 

Then the only duties which, so far as you know, you were 
to perform, were what were given to you verbally by some under 
officer at the institution ? 

A. Mr. Gerrish told me what some of the duties were when I 
took the place — what to do. | 

@. That is, look out for things and keep order? 

AS Yea Sir. 

@. That is ali he told you? 

ANY Gaesir. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) In regard to incoming prisoners —as 
receiving-oflicer you insisted on the prisoners’ turning their pockets 
inside out, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 
- @. And you met with many cases where the prisoners were 
unable to do so, I suppose? 

A. Very seldom. 

Q. Well, take the seldom ones? 

A. The assistant receiving-ofticer looks out for that. 

@. Well, in cases where the prisoner is unable to turn his 
pockets inside out? | 

A. The other officer does that. 

@. The clothing is then taken from the prisoner, isn’t it? 

A. Yesiesir: 

@. And taken from the prisoner by the officer, and whatever 
is in the pockets still remains there? 

A. Oh, no, if a man is unable to do that the officer takes the 
things out of his pocket. 

@. I know, but you have heard of cases where the money and 
valuables were not taken out of the pockets? 

A. No, I haven’t — not in my time. 

@. Haven’t you heard of cases where the officers got possesion 
of the property of the prisoners in that way? 

A. No, sir, I have not. 

@. Nothing of that kind? 

A. Nous 

@. Well, you mean to tell this committee, then, that in every 
case you were present and saw that the valuables were taken 
from the prisoners and properly recorded and put away ? 

A. Yes, sir— can’t be otherwise with a fellow right before my 
eyes. 

@. No, I don’t want you to argue it — state the simple fact. 
You were present and saw that that was done in every case? 

Ame Xen: 

@. You seem to pronounce that word ‘ yes” in a hesitating 
way? 

A. Yes; certainly I have. 
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@. In every case while you have been there? 

A. Yes, sir. They are taken right up to the desk there, to the 
rail, when they are received. 

@. Among your books; this recording book is the most impor- 
tant one of all, isn’t it? 

A. The clothing book; yes, sir. 

@. It tells the entire story, including the valuables. 

A. Tells everything he takes in, his clothes and everything, his 
clothes and money — whatever he takes in. 

The CHarrman. — That is all, Mr. Halloran. Hold yourself 
in readiness for the next hearing, and be present with the books. 


Henry C. TwircuHevtiu. — Recalled. 


@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Mr. Twitchell, you have got the books 
showing the punishments, have you? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Why not? 

A. I didn’t know you wanted them. 

@. It was in order that you might go over those books pretty 
thoroughly that you stepped off the stand, wusn’t it? 

A. Well, I have some figures in my pocket which I drew off 
from the books which you requested me to bring at the next 
meeting. I didn’t know you wanted the book brought again. 

@. Now, what information have you got? 

A. Well, you asked me to give the number of punishments 
inflicted by Mr. Hickey and Mr. Averill in the time they had been 
there. 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I have them here. 

Q. Well, will you read them? 

A. This covers the time from the first punishment recorded by 
Mr. Hickey until the last one, probably near the end of the time 
he was there. Beginning October 22, 1888, during the remainder 
of that year number of pumishments recorded, 36. 

Mr. Proctor. — Just a moment. [don’t know that the com- 
mittee wants to hear evidence previous to the time of the present 
Board. 

Mr. Rivtey. —I didn’t ask for it, but he seemed to take his own 
way of doing it. 

The CyHairman. — No, we had better keep that out of the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Ritey. — They don’t want to go back of May, 1889. 

Mr. Procror. — We don’t object to it all— perfectly willing to 
have it go in. 

The Witness. — Well, taking the next year I couldn’t tell you 
exactly the remainder of that year from May, because I have got 
the whole year 1889 down here altogether. That would include 
that period. : 

Mr. Procror. — Well, we have no objection to its going in, in 
that way. 

The CuarrMAn. — No objections being made the witness will 
read the memorandum as he has it. 
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The Witness. — During the remainder of 1888, from October 
22, number of punishments recorded, 36; 1889, number of punish- 
ments recorded, 201; 1890, number of punishments recorded, 74 ; 
1891, number of punishments recorded, 32 ; 1892, closing Septem- 
ber 19, 1892, number of-punishments recorded, 8. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) This completes Mr. Hickey’s record. 

A. That is all that was on the books. 

@. Now, are you able to tell this committee the maximum num- 
ber of blows you found recorded in any one punishment? 

A. I cannot; no, sir. 

Q@. Why not? 

A. Well, I didn’t look at it with a view to telling that. 

Q. Well, that is the very view we were after. 

A. Well, I didn’t so understand it. I understood that you 
wanted the number of punishments —supposed you meant the 
total number of punishments inflicted. 

@. We have been more curious about the nature of the punish- 
ment than the number. 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell you that, unless I went over the books 
again for that purpose. 

@. Now, you had possession of that punishment book — you 
are pretty familiar with it; I will take your judgment just now 
about what bas been, what you have found to be, the largest num- 
ber of blows inflicted in any one punishment? 

A. I don’t remember of any more than thirty. 

@. Well, in other words, you are pretty certain that, going 
over the book pretty carefully, you wouldn’t find more than thirty 
at the outside, would you? 

A. I should think it was doubtful. 

@. And yet you know this, don’t you, that many times more 
than fifty blows were inflicted ? 

A. I do not Know it, sir. 

@. Don’t you know that in one instance quite fifty blows were 
inflicted ? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. You haven’t heard anything about it? 

A. I don’t know anything of the kind. 

@. You didn’t hear anything about it? 

A. I don’t remember that I did, except that you questioned me 
before whether there were one hundred inflicted or not. I told 
you I didn’t think there were. 

@. Well, you didn’t hear anything about more than thirty blows 
being inflicted, did you? 

A. I don’t remember that I have, except your questions here. 
I think Alderman Lomasney did ask me, when the committee were 
down there, something to that effect, and I showed him the book ; 
but I don’t remember finding any such punishment on there. 

You remember how long you have been on the island? 
Been there a little over four years. 

Remember whether there is any back pay-due you or not? 
Not that I know of. | 

You know there isn’t, don’t you? 
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A. I don’t think there is. 

@. Your memory is quite good in that respect. Now, why do 
you have a lapse of memory when I come to ask you about the 
punishment book ? 

A. IJ don’t know that I have. 

@. You keep telling me you don’t remember — you mean some- 
thing by that? 

A. Well, I mean what I say—I don’t remember. I don’t 
know what else I could tell you. If I did remember I should say 
I did remember. 

Q. Well, take the record of the other officers — what is it? 

A. The other officer you requested was Mr. Averill. 

Q. Yes. - 

A. Dating from October 2, 1889, during the remainder of that 
year the number of punishments recorded was 18. In 1890, the 
number of punishments recorded was 133; in 1891, 4; in 1892, 
9; in 1893, 118; in 1894, up to July 13— the date I was here 
— 34, 

@. Can you state the nnmber of times boys were punished for 
profanity ? 

A. I cannot. 

@. Can you state the number of times boys were punished for 
using tobacco? 

A. I think I have that here. I think that was alluded to before, 
and that I have got it here —that is, since my connection with 
the place. I find seven here, seven boys that were punished for 
using tobacco since I have been connected with the place. 

@. And can you state the number of boys punished for com- 
municating with women? | 

A. I find three here, I find one more for using tobacco also — 
making 8. 

@. I not only mean the number of boys punished, but also the 
number of punishments for that offence. 

A. For which offence ? 

@. Take those two offences — using tobacco and communicating 
with women? 

A. The combined number? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Eleven boys. 

@. Now, what year was it? 

A. That is during my connection with the House of Reforma- 
tion — a matter of two years and a little over, since the last part 
of September, 1892. 

@. What year was it you found the punishments of Hickey to 
be 201? 

Ags 1bbo2 

Ou Vesmnib reagent $89. ¢ 

A. Yes Beir: 

Q. And 138 to the credit of Mr. Averill for that same year? 

A. No, sir; he wasn’t there only from October 2 until the re- 
mainder of the year 1889 — that was all of that year. 

@. Well, you have got Averill down for 133? 
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A. 1890, 138. 

@. Now, I find that the next year, which would be 1891, 
Averill’s punishments dropped to four? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the next year to nine? 

A Yess sir. 

@. As we are a little curious about the great contrast between 
133 and 4, and also between the larger number and nine, and as we 
think the books when produced will show erasures and bear iu- 
dications of being tampered with, we would like you to bring the 
books when you come again. Will you? 

A. I will bring them when I come again, if you wish it, if the 
committee so direct. I would have brought them now if I knew 
you wanted them — didn’t know you ordered me to do anything 
else than to draw these figures up from them. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) I asked you this question at the last 
hearing at which you were present: 

‘* When you are looking up those records for Mr. Riley which 
he wants you to testify to, will you please find out how many 
punishments were inflicted by Mr. Morrill on the twelve boys 
under him during the entire time he was there, and give also the 
number of stripes 2 given each boy.” 

That is my question — have you any doubt Ania that? 

A. Well, I haven’t the number of blows inflicted; 1 have got 
simply the number of punishments in his case, as in the others. 

@. Well, give us what you have? 

A. I can give those. Beginning with March 17, 1886, for the 
remainder of that year, number of punishments recorded 27; for 
fOr 1601, 207m Or tooo, 14+ for 1889, 7; for. 1890, 53 for 1891, 
2; for 1892, 4. The last one was up to February 2, 1892. 

@. And those are on the twelve boys under him? 

A. The boys, I presume, that he had in the printing-office — 
among those boys. 

@. They average about twelve, I believe you testified ? 

A. That is what there are there now; I presume the same num- 
ber then — twelve to fifteen. I don’t know just the number he did 
have. I wasn’t there. 

@. Now, I think you have answered Mr. Riley’s questions ex- 
actly as they appear according to the record. His first question 
was: ‘*Can you tell how many times boys were punished during 
1893 for using tobacco?” You answered that, didn’t you, 
exactly? ) 

A. I don’t know that I confined it to 1893. I covered the time 
that I had been in the House of Reformation. That was since 
the last of September, 1892, until the time I was up here. 

Q. Did you tell him the number of punishments inflicted by Mr. 
Hickey during 1891 and 1892? 

A. I think so. 

@. That was his second question. That is the question Mr. 
Riley asked you? 
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A. Yes. If he wanted the amount of punishment I misunder- 
stood him. If I thought he wanted that I should have put it 


Catvin A. Watson. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Rivey.) Your name? 

Calvin A. Watson. 

Where do you live? 

I live at 28 Mt. Pleasant avenue, Roxbury. 

What is your business. 

Brokerage business. 

Where? 

At No. 8 Oliver street. 

And have you been a resident of Boston for many years? 
The last four or five years. 

Did you know a man named Frank E. Jones? 

Yes, sir. 

Will you tell this committee who and what he was? 
He was a cousin of mine. 

Yes, where did he belong? 

He was stopping at No. 30 Cambridge street, Boston. 
And what was his business? 

Electrician. 

Now, did he have a family? 

. Yes, sir; he had a wife in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

And did he disappear any time —in 1892, was it? 

. Yes, sir; in October, 1892. 

Yes— and after the disappearance how soon did you get 
tidings of him or of his fate? 

A. A friend of his came to me in March of 1892 and asked me 
if I had seen anything of him lately, and I said mM I hadn’t seen 
him for — 

Q. March, 1892 or 1893? 

A. March, 1893, I should say — and asked if I had seen any- 
thing of him lately, and I said no, I hadn’t. ‘* Well,” he said, 
‘¢T understand he has been sent down to Deer Island and is down 
there in the insane asylum.” I said, ** That must be a mistake, 
surely ; he is not insane,” and I undertook to look the matter up. 
This gentlemen told me that he understood he had been sent down 
there from the Joy-street station-house. I went to the Joy-street 
station-house to make my inquiries, and there they would give me 
no satisfaction at all. Then I went to the Commissioners’ office 
on Beacon street, and there I learned that he had been sent to 
Deer Island on the 31st of October by Doctor Jelly, under the 
charge that he was afflicted with delirium tremens. 

@. This was October? 

A. October 31, 1892. This was in March, I believe, that I 
was looking the matter up. I then made further inquiries and 
the clerk in the office there looked at the books and showed me a 
memorandum which stated that he had been received there Octo- 
ber 31, he had been examined by Dr. Jelly, he had been sent 
down to Deer Island hospital under the charge of Dr. Roche, 
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there he had been kept until the 6th of November, when he had 
died, and the entry ‘was made there on the books that he had died 
of pneumonia. 

@. He was sent down there, as you found by the record at the 
Commissioners’ office, by order of Dr. Jelly? 

A. By order of Dr. Jelly. 

@. Because he was suffering from delirium tremens? 

A, Yes, sir; or, as they put it to me, it was ** a Jelly case.” 

@. Well, now, go on. 

A. I then undertook to look the matter up. I obtained a per- 
mit from the office of the Commissioners to take the boat apd go 
down to Deer Island. I went down there and saw Dr. Roche, 
and asked him if he knew of any such party. He called one of 
his attendants out from the other room —TI believe it was the 
head nurse down there—and meantime I had a picture of this 
gentleman, a photograph, and I showed that to Dr. Roche, and he 
said he didn’t remember him, but that possibly this assistant of 
his might do so. The assistant came out into the room, Dr. Roche 
showed it to him, he took it, and, after a great deal of difficulty — 
he had to hold it right up to his nose that way to be able to see 
anything — he said yes, he remembered his being there, and that 
he was dead. Then I asked Dr. Roche if his remains were there. 
He called in another attendant, and asked him about the thing, 
gave him a memorandum on a piece of paper, he went out of the 
office, and I sat there talking with Dr. Roche some little time, and 
he came back and whispered to Dr. Roche, ‘‘ He is taken, sir.” I 
supposed he meant by that that his remains had been taken for dis- 
secting purposes. I then went into the office to find out if he had 
left any papers or anything of that sort, and also why his family 
and friends had not been notified of his sickness or his death. A 
young man in the office went to the safe, took out an envelope, in 
which was recorded —I have it here — the man’s name and ad- 
dress. ‘The writing on the back of this says, ‘* Property of Frank 
Jones, taken from him for safe-keeping when committed to the 
City Prison for insanity, October 29, 1892, letters and business 
cards, and address, No. 33.” A young man in the office handed 
me this, and I tound that it contained the address of his brother, 
611 Pacific street, Brooklyn, N.Y., a letter from his wife, busi- 
ness cards, and lots of other things that would have identified 
him 
Was the address of the deceased there also? 

Yes, sir. 

And his business card? 

And the address, and letters addressed to him — Frank G. 
Jone ay 30 Cambridge street, Boston. 

Q. And the letters also ? 

A. Yes, sir. While I was in the office I asked this young man 
why his friends had not been notified of his sickness and death, 
and he said, ‘* Oh, they hadn’t any time to look over matters of 
that kind,” and then Dr. Jelly came in the office again and made 
some further inquiries and told me his remains were still there on 
Deer Island in the receiving vault. 
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@. You say Dr. Jelly? 

A. I beg pardon—Dr. Roche. I meant ‘the resident physi- 
cian down there. He told me that I could obtain the remains. I 
then came back to Boston and the next day I undertook to hunt 
the matter up and sift it as far as I could, to find out the whole 
facts of the case I went to the Joy-street station again and there 
could get no satisfaction aft all, except that I learned the name of 
the officer who had arrested him. I found out where he was 
arrested and I saw this officer, went to his house and saw him 
there. His name was William E. Pratt. I went to Mr. Pratt’s 
house and asked him about the case. Mr. Pratt told me that on 
the night of October 29 he had arrested him at the corner of 
Chambers and Green streets, at the request of William K. Porter 
and Dr. Jenks. I then made further inquiries and learned that 
two ladies that resided in the house belonging to Mr. Porter, at 
the corner of Chambers and Green street, had come out of their 
house on the evening of October 29, and they saw this young man, 
and he seemed to be out of his mind, suffering, had no overcoat 
on, seemed cold and sick. ‘They talked to him. He was very 
polite and gentlemanly to them, but he could give no information 
about himself at all, so they concluded that_he should receive the 
care of somebody, and they saw Mr. Porter and told him about the 
case, and then he requested this policeman Pratt to arrest him. 
Then I come to Pratt’s part of the story. Pratt told me they 
had asked him to arrest this man. He saw him and _ he 
didn’t seem to know what he was doing, and he told him to clear 
on about his business. He came back a short time after that and 
this man Jones was still there. ‘Then he took him to the patrol 
box and he was taken in the patrol wagon to the Joy-street sta- 
tion-house. Lieutenant Kendall was at the desk at the time and he 
asked what was the charge against him, and Pratt told the Lieu- 
tenant that he seemed to be crazy. The lieutenant said, ‘* I guess 
he is drunk.’’ Pratt told me he then smelled of the man’s breath 
and made an examination and told me he couldn’t detect any signs 
of liquor on him at all. He then was sent down to the cellar. A 
short time after he had been there he acted so insanely that they 
sent for Dr. C. O. Thompson, who resides on Cambridge street. 
I went to see Dr. Thompson. He looked up his records and told 
me that he went around to the station-house and examined the 
man there and feund he was suffering from epileptic insanity, and’ 
that he recommended that he should be taken to the tombs, the 
central office. This was on Saturday night. He was taken 
there, he was kept until Monday morning, and here is-the record 
that shows when he was received there, which I obtained over 
there, under the charge of insanity. He was kept there until 
Monday morning, the 31st, when Dr. Jelly went there and ex- 
amined him. He decided that he was suffering from delirium 
tremens and sent him to Deer Island under the care of Dr. 
Roche. He was there for a whole week and it seems a 1aystery to 
me that Dr. Roche, as an expert physician, couldn’t have told the 
difference between a man suffering from delirium tremens and epi- 
leptic fits, insanity. On the 6th of November he died. I then 
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tried to find out where he had been before he was arrested. In 
my inquiries I learned that a Dr. Brechin, of 16 Temple street, 
had attended him on the night of the 28th, and had called a hack 
and had him sent to the Masssachusetts General Hospital to be 
taken charge of there. He stayed in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital over night, and while there — 

Q. That is, he went to the hospital on the 28th ? 

A. Went there on the night of the 28th, and Dr. Stowell at- 
tended to him there. J examined the records there, which showed 
that he was suffering from epileptic insanity. He stayed there 
until the morning of the 29th. Then he wouldn’t stay any longer, 
didn’t Know what was best for him, I suppose, and he escaped 
from the hospital and wandered around the streets apparently 
during the day until the night of the 29th, when the officer ar- 
rested him and he was sent to the Joy-street station, and from 
there, as I have stated, finally ending up at Deer Island. 

@. Then from the evening when he was arrested, the 29th, he 
was in custody here in the city until the 3lst, when he was sent 
to the island? 

mo, .es, sir. 

@. And down at the island they are under the impression that 
he was suffering from delirium tremens until the 6th of November, 
when he died? 

A. The 6th of November; yes, sir. 

@. Now, in investigating the record at the hospital and in in- 
terviewing the doctors, were any traces of drink or of delirium 
tremens found? 

A. Not the slightest. 

@. On the part of any of the doctors, until that discovery was 
made by Dr. Jelly? 

A. Nothing. The records were most clear on that matter all 
through. 

@. That led you to interview Dr. Jelly ? 

A. -XN@@eai eS 

Q. What did Dr. Jelly say about the mistake he had made? 

A. I went to Dr. Jelly’s office and told him the whole facts of 
the case. I saw him in the Commissioners’ office, or in his own 
office, I presume, and when I stated the facts to him, told him 
about the young man’s death, he professed sorrow in the matter 
and said probably he had wrongly diagnosed the case when he had 
sent him there, hadn’t paid the attention to it that he should have 
done. He surely couldn’t have been under the influence of liquor 
three days after his arrest, anyhow. 

A. Now, the discovery of the man’s fate was not made for 
many months after his death? 

A. No; sir. 

@. And in trying to trace him, did you go to police head- 
quarters ¢ 

A. No, I didn’t go to police headquarters. 

@. Did anybody apply to police headquarters ? 

A. His wife wrote to the Superintendent of Police, from 
Brooklyn, unknown to me — I didn’t know anything about that. 
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(). Now, is this the letter that came from the superintendent? 

A. Yes, sir. ‘* February 16, 1893, Mrs. Frank Jones, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Madam ”— 

Mr. Procror. — J would like to see that. 

Mr. Rivey. — It is quite a curiosity. 

(Mr. Proctor examined the letter.) 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, well, I don’t see how it has any bearing on 
this case at all. But I don’t object. 

Mr. Rizey. — It is simply a curiosity. (To the witness) Read 
the letter. | 

The Witness. — (Reading): ‘* Headquarters Police Depart- 
ment, 7 Pemberton Square, February 16, 1893. Mrs. Frank 
Jones, Brooklyn, N.Y. Madam: In reply to yours of the 2d inst., 
I have to say that I have been unable to locate your husband in 
this city. He was discharged from the Massachusetts General 
Hospital last October, where he had been for treatment, and since 
then he has not been seen by any ove who knew him. Respect- 
fully yours, Benj. P. Eldridge, Superintendent of Police.” 

Q. (By Mr. Rrzy.) What is the date of that letter? 

A. February 16, 1893. 

Q. And the records of Station 3 show that on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1892, he was in custody there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the records of the Police Department show still further 
that he was detained some two or three days further until they 
sent him to the island? 

A, Yes, sit. 

Mr. Rirry. — Well, that only shows what a department we have 
got; that is all. 

Mr. Procror. — Investigating the Police Department now? 

Mr. Ritey. — No, it only comes in incidentally. But the letter 
is a curiosity. I commend it to General Martin. 

Mr. Procror. — He isn’t here just now. 

Q. Now, in the papers were found this card? 

A. Yes, ‘* Doctor William P. Brechin, 16 Temple street.” 

Q. And this? 

A. Yes, ‘‘ Mr. Frank Jones, 30 Cambridge street, Boston, 
Mass.” 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) What is the postmark on that? 

A. Brooklyn, N.Y., October 21,9 P.M., 1892. That was just 
previous to his arrest. 

@. And this? 

A. ‘*F. G. Jones, electric-call bells, burglar alarms, speaking 
tubes, annunciators, etc., 162 Beach street, Boston.” 

@. And among others this, from the Brooklyn Fire Department? 

(Reading a letter from P. L. Watson, superintendent of the 
fire-alarm system of Brooklyn, N.Y., recommending the bearer, 
F. G. Jones, as a person thoroughly familiar with electrical ap- 
pliances and apparatus and fully competent to undertake all kinds 
of electric wiring or electrical work in connection with the same.) 

And there is another letter here, addressed to ‘* Mr. F. G. Jones, 
No. 80 Cambridge st , Boston, Mass. If not delivered in ten 
days return to C, S. Jones, 611 Pacific st., Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
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Q. One other thing — inasmuch as Dr. Roche made the claim 
that he was kept there for delirium tremens, did you ask him how 
it was that he made out the record of death as being pneumonia ? 

A. Yes, I asked him that and he told me that he must have got- 
ton cold while he was down there and contracted pneumonia, from 
which he died. 

(). In regard to a notification — was any notification sent to 
his wife or to any relatives of the man? 

A. None whatever. 

(. And the only reply you got when you complained of it down 
there was that the authorities had something else to do besides 
notifying the relatives of dead people? 

Mr. Proctor.— He has not said so. You say so. 

@. (By Mr. River.) Am I not right? 

A. To acertain extent. The clerk in the office, who gave me 


_ this envelope which. he took from the safe, told me that. Dr. 


Roche claimed he did write a letter to the man’s relatives, but it 
wasn’t directed to any address I ever heard of. 

@. What address did the doctor give? 

A. I don’t know, but it certainly wasn’t Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Didn’t the doctor tell you he died of 
the pneumonia which very often follows delirium tremens? 

A, No, sir. 

Q@. Nothing of the sort? 

A. No, sir. He told me — 

@). Pardon me—I haven’t asked what he told you, not the 
specific thing. 

No, sir, he did not. 

But he did say that he died of pneumonia? 

Yes, sir; the records show that. 

And you don’t question that, do you? 

Well, Ido; yes. 

You think he didn’t die of pneumonia? 

I think if the young man had received proper treatment he 
would be alive to-day. 

Q. Pardon me—I didn’t ask you that. I asked you if you 
questioned the fact that he died of pneumonia? 

A> t dos yeararr, 

@. You don’t believe he died of pneumonia? 

@. Well, you have lived long in Boston? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have known of Dr. Jelly, I suppose, some time? 

A. I have known of him by reputation. I never saw the gen- 
tleman before the day I called on him at the Commissioners’ 
office. 

@. And you say that he confessed to you that he had made a 
mistake ? 

Wa) eset sir: 

Q@. That is, said he had made a mistake, absolutely ? 

AY en; sir, 
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(). Will you state his language? 

A. Well, as near as I can recollect — of course I cannot give 
you my exact words to him nor his to me. I can only tell you 
the purport of them. 

@. Well, give us the purport, if that is the best you can do. 

A. I called on Dr. Jelly — 

@. Pardon me I haven’t asked you about the call — I ask you 
what he said? 

A. I stated to Dr. Jelly the facts of the case, that I had been 
to the Massachusetts General Hospital —— 

(. You are not telling now what Dr. Jelly said? 

A. I am telling what T said to Dr. Jelly first. 

Q. No, I ask you what Dr. Jelly said. It is a simple question. 
If you don’t understand it I will state it again. 

A. To the nearest of my recollection “Dr. Jelly said he was 
very sorry and he must have made a mistake. 

@. If the other doctors were correct he must have made a 
mistake —— he put that in? 

A. No, he didn’t put that in — ‘‘ if the other doctors were cor- 
rect. “ 

@. Sure about that? 

(A, GSS ell. 

(. You think you remember the wording? 

<i. I don’t remember the words, but I know about the sense of 
his reply to me. 

@. You say you can only remember the purport, and yet you 
say you do not remember some words the doctor didn’t us? 

zi. Yes, but I mean I cannot recollect the whole conversation. 
That was about the sense of it. 

@. Well, Dr. Roche told you the man had delirium tremens, 
didn’t he? 

A. He said that is what he had been sent down there for. 

@. Well, didn’t he say he had delirium tremens? 

A. Yes. That is what he treated him for. . 

Q. Yes; he said he had them, and that he treated him for them, 
and that he got.the pneumonia which very frequently comes after 
the delirium tremens ? 

A. No, didn’t say he got the pneumonia which very frequently 
comes after it at all — said he died, died of pneumonia. 

Q. Well, I suppose the young man did drink? 

A. So he did, so do I— no doubt you do, teo. But I never 
saw the man intoxicated, and I have known him for a great many 
years, 

And you never saw me, either? 

No, sir; nor you me. 

Thanks. you give me aclean bill of health, 

You look it. 

If I had time I would exchange compliments with you. 
Thanks. 

Well, the young man did drink? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know whether he was employed anywhere at the 
time that he disappeared ? 
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A. Why, he was doing business for himself, putting in electric 
bells, annunciators, and everything of that sort. 

@. Where was his place of business at that time? 

A. Thirty Cambridge street. 

Q. That is where he lived? 

A. I understood his place of business was there. 

@. Had you been there? 

A. Ihad been there, but not possibly for a year. I hadn’t 
seen him for a year or known of his illness. 

@. Then, of course, his conduct the last year before his death 
you don’t know? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You could not say, from anything you saw, that he was not 
given to drinking that year a good deal? | 

A. No. sir, but I could say from what Dr. Brechin told me, 
who had attended him, that the man was perfectly sober and had 
nothing to drink. He couldn’t have got it in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

@. But he only stayed there over night? 

A. Over night, and wandered around the streets insane, and 
the officer who arrested him said there was no trace of liquor about 
him. 

@. That was officer —— 

A. Pratt, William Pratt. 

@. Now, as I understand it, Dr. Roche told you down at 
the island that he sent a letter to an address which was given him 
by somebody else? 

A. I don’t know where he got the address, but I never heard 
of anybody that Jones knew who resided at the place that Dr. 
Roche told me he had sent his letter to. 

(). Well, he said he did send a letter? 

A. He did; yes, sir. 

@. And he showed you the letter? 

A. No didn’t show me the letter — got his copy-book, the 
letter-book, to see if he had sent a letter. 

@. Found a copy of a letter? 

A. So he told me. 

(). Did he show it to you? 

A. I don’t think he did. I have no recollection of it. 

(. Did you ask to see it? 

Ae IN Oss Bite 

Q. He didn’t refuse — you simply had no curiosity about it? 

A. That is it—told me the address, I know. 

@. Did you make a memorandum of that? 

A. No, sir. I told him I never knew of anybody who lived 
there, relatives or friends. 

(. Do you remeinber where it was? 

I do not; no, sir. 

@. He told you the letter came back, did he? 
Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you get those papers? 

A. From the clerk in the office at Deer Island. 
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@. Who was that? 

A. I don’t know his name. 

Q. When was it? 

A. It was sometime in March. I don’t recollect the date of 
that, either. I remember that the day I got the letters the 
Aldermen were all down there and the superintendent of 
the Deer Island institution was out with them in a stage, and I 
didn’t have time to talk with him and catch the boat. 

@. Didn’t see him? Isee. Well, then, they told you that the 
body was there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you took it away? 

A. I succeeded in getting the body on the 15th of April and I 
sent it to New York to be buried in his lot. 

@. Well, you didn’t have any trouble about getting the body? 

PAS RIN Oe 

Q. And what was the date of his death? 

A. November 6, 1892. 


RE—pDIRECT EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) This man has been subject to attacks of 
epilepsy for years. 

_ <A. Yes, sir; and he had been under the care of Dr. Brechin 
in and some other physician, some friend of Dr. Brechin’s. 

(). In regard to the body, when you got that I suppose it was 
fully identified ? 

A. Well, I didn’t care to go and look at the remains myself. 
I felt a feeling about it, but I had his photograph and I had some 
friends of his who knew him and Dr. Brechin, who kindly went 
and examined the remains and said they were those of him. 

Q. I see — they were identified. That is enough. Mr. Wit- 
ness, just one question. You say Dr. Roche told you he had 
written a letter to some one of the relatives? 

A. Well, he told me he had written a letter to some adress. 
He didn’t say that it was a relative, but he had written a letter 
in regard to the man’s death. That he himself had written a letter. 

Q. Not that the clerk down there had written a letter? 

A. No, sir. Dr. Roche had personally written a letter and he 
hunted up a letter-hook and told me the name and the address of 
the party he had written to, but it was an address that was wrong, 
and he certainly couldn’t have got it from any of the effects. 

@. You have not got that letter, have you? 

A. I never saw that letter, to my knowledge. 

@. And did the doctor say he had a copy of it? 

AS OY 8, osir. 

@. Said he had a copy of it? 

1A ER OBIE. 

@. Did he tell you why it was he himself had written the letter 
rather than have the administrative clerk do it? 

A. No, sir; he made no explaination in regard to that. 
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DANIEL F. Kniauts. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Rivey.) Your full name? 

Daniel F. Knights. 

And your business ? 

I am a keeper and collector. 

Where? 

In Boston. 

Where? 

Middlesex and Norfolk county, mostly. 

Now, were you at any time an officer at Deer Island? 
Yes, sir. 

When did you go there? 

Went there in May, 1891, sir. 

When did you leave? 

Left there in May, 1892. 4 

And did you resign or were you discharged ? 

No, sir; I resigned. 

Of your own accord? 

Yes, sir. 

. Now, when you went there were you certified by the Civil 
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Service Commissioners ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Have you been in the army? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Have you got your army discharge? 
A. Yes, sir. 
q). Have you got your Civil Service Commission certificate ? 
A. They are up in the office. 
(. And what position were you assigned to? 
A. Night watch, sir. : 
@. Will you state whether at the time you were assigned to 


your position you were under the influence of liquor? 

A. Well, I am sorry to say I was, sir, when I went down there. 

(). How long had you been in that condition? 

A. Well, us soldiers drink a little once in a while and I was 
boarding down at the Jefferson House, and I wasn’t doing much of 
anything, not enough to keep me busy, collecting, and there 
happened to be one of the old soldiers came along one day and 
said might go up to Civil Service and guessed I would get a job 
down to Deer Island. 

@. I asked you how long you had been in that condition ? 

A. Oh, perhaps a day or two, probably, sir. 

@. And somebody suggested your going down to the island, 
did they? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, I think your name was spoken of by one of the wit- 
nesses at the previous hearing. Will you state whether up to that 
time you had known Dr. Newell. 

A. I never knew Dr. Newell, sir. 

@. Or whether he had anything to do with sending you down 
there? 
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A. Well, sir, I never knew Dr. Newell until I had been on that 
island as an officer. 


@. Did he have anything to do with sending you there? 
UA SIN, SIT: 
Q. And it was after you got your place you met him? 
EAS IOS, BIT. 
@. And met him while he was one of the Commissioners ? 
A. Yes,’ sir. 
@. Now, will you state whether you had an interview with the 


superintendent at the time you went down? 

A. Well, I went so the Civil Service and said I thought — 

@. Did you have an interview with the superintendent when you 
went down there? 

A. Down tothe island? Yes, sir. 

Q. And where was it? 

A. His office, at Deer Island, sir. 

@. Was it of long duration or not? 

A. No. He asked me if I was a pretty good watchman. I 
said, ‘* I don’t know, sir, I would like to try it.” 

@. Were you drunk or sober at the time? 

-A. Well, feeling pretty good, not really drunk, but enough in 
me. 

@. Do you know whether the superintendent had any knowledge 
of that fact or not? 

A. Well, I kind of think he ought to, anyway, sure. 

@. Well, you went to work? 

A. Yes, sir; that night, sir. 

@. Did you keep sober while there? 

1A. Yestisit: 

(. And will you tell the committee what you know in regard to 
the use of intoxicating liquors on the island? 

A. Well, yes, sir. No, in regard to my experience there of a 
year I think there were very few officers there but what would 
drink rum and whiskey, from what I saw myself, and I am willing 
to acknowledge that I drank it on the island and bought it on the 
island. 

Q. Where did you get it? 

A. The sewer folks — from Ned Weaver, who used to be as- 
sistant superintendent of the sewer department. 

Did Weaver have rum, whiskey there? 

Yes, sir— Miller’s Game Cock, a dollar a bottle. 
Whiskey ? 

i CS: ST's 

Was it openly sold to the officers on the island? 

Yes, sir. 

How many bottles have you seen sold? 

Well, after I lived there in the convalescent house, away 
down there by the piggery, Weaver came into the room — 
How many bottles have you seen sold? 

op I have seen four big boxes, three.dozen to the box, one 
quart bottles ot whiskey, taken into the building there and sold 
for $1 a bottle. 
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Q@. Sold all of it to the officers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, can you tell whether the superintendent had an knowl- 
edge of that or not? 

A. Well, sir, I think he was pretty blind if he didn’t know it. 
I know very well he did know it, sir. 

(). How do you know that? 

A. Well, Spalding, captain of the receiving- officers, came there 
one day and bought six bottles and brought it up to my room —- 
came up to my room and broke one of the bottles, and Stone. he, 
Cook, and I had a drink, four officers, and he said Superintendent 
Gerrish wanted some for a friend of his and he carried that 
whiskey up. Whether Gerrish got any or not I couldn’t tell you. 
But that is what he told me, though. 

@. Now, will you mention any offcers you saw under the in- 
fluence of liquor or drunk? 

A. Well, most all of them, sir, as far as that goes. 

@. Oh, that is nothing, — just go on and mention names? 

A. There is Cook there, for one, quite a good drinker. 

@. You satin the seat there awhile ago and very readily told 
me certain things. Now, hadn’t you better go ahead and tell the 
committee those things if they are true, and if not, keep them to 
yourself ? ‘ 

A. Well, there is Cook, Wilson, Danehy — Danehy is about as 
good a drinker as there is there—and William Retford, Stone, 
and three stone-cutter officers, I forget the names — used to know 
them when I was there, Quinn, Ryerson, Mr. Twitchell — that 
used to be the man up at the reform school. 

@. That is the man on the stand here while ago? 

A. Yes, sir; the same man; and Superintendent Gerrish, too, 
and Dr. Roche there. Those are the names. You asked me to 
name those men—I know J have seen them. 

@. What is the trouble with Dr. Roche? Why don’t you tell 
the conmittee what you saw? | 

A. Now, gentleman, what do you want me to do? To tell 
the whole of it? Itis along ‘‘rinktum,” sir. Now, I have told 
the names I have seen personally — I have seen them drunk when 
I went on to the night watch — 

(). Now, there is a difference, they say, Detween drinking and 
being drunk. Now, I shouldn’t know much about that, but what 
do you say? 

A. Well, I never was drunk myself, but I have been pretiy 
good in liquor. 

@. No harm in their drinking, was there? 

A. No, I don’t suppose there was, but they drank pretty well, 
all of them. 

@. Drink to get drunk? 

al. I don’t know about that. I know I didn’t drink to get 
drunk. 

Ald. Ler.— Is it not the law, Your Honor, that officers shall not 
use intoxicating liquor as a beverage? 

Mr. Rirey,— You need not address me as ‘* Your Honor,” 
because I haven’t much respect for judges. 
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The Wirness. — When I went down to the island and _ bired 
out to Mr. Gerrish he asked me Jif I would go on that night. I 
said I would and I went on duty that night, and as I have said 
before I was feeling good, under the influence of liquor — no 
question about that. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, go on—no apologizing. 

A. I did my duty, stayed all through it, went home, went to 
bed, and the next night as I was coming on, it was a nice morn- 
ing — when I came to the Gut to put the wind in the engine-room, 
who should come out the rear of that back door — the first time I 
had noticed them — but Mr. Gerrish and Dr. Roche, those two 
gentlemen together, arm-in-arm, laughing, coming out the door, 
feeling pretty good. 

@. (By the Cnatrman.) Who do you mean by the two gentle- 
men? 

A. I mean Superintendent Gerrish and Dr. Roche. Thev were 
together and Mr. Gerrish spoke to me and said, ** How is the 
Gut?” I said, ‘‘ It is all there, sir,” and I came right in and put 
my wind in. 

-Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) What? 

Mr. Procror. — Wind — w-i-n-d. 

The Wirness. —I put the key in the box to wind it and then I 
went over to the receiving-oflice and I made the remark there 
that I saw Mr. Gerrish and Dr. Roche feeling happy. 

@. (By Mr. River.) That might apply to a church meeting? 

A. I mean happy, drinking whiskey. 

@. Sober or not? 

A. I don’t say they were sober. I should say they weren’t 
sober. 

@. You say they were not? 

A. I should say they were not sober. 

@. You think Dr. Roche was set up, do you? 

A; Udorsir. 

@. Go on. 

A. Then I went on around my business. I think the third or 
fourth day Stone came down from up town and had a bottle of 
whiskey with him. I had a drink with him, and two or three 
mornings after that I wasn’t feeling very well and I went over to 
Dr. Roche, and Dr. Roche gave me some powder, I think it was, 
and some whiskey, and that is the only time I ever went into the 
hospital to get anything. Then I attended to my business right 
straight along until about a fortnight or three weeks after I was 
putting my wind in, and up at the truant school I met Superin- 
tendent Gerrish and Mr. Twitchell. 

@. Mr. Twitchell who is here now? 

A. Yes, sir; I met them both together, just as I put my wind 
in, about half-past nine, I think it was, got to the truant school to 
put my wind into the building, and met those two at the truant 
school door, both of them full of whiskey, full of gin, full of rum, 
whatever you call it. J went and put my wind in there, and went 
back to the receiving-office and made a remark about that, and 
R. T. Adams, who was down there, would say the same thing I 
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am saying. ‘That is about the only time that I ever saw Mr. 
Gerrish, or those two times, full, although Gerrish had smelled 
of whiskey strongly when I had been in the office many times. 

@. Well, is there anything peculiar about the smell of the 
Game Cock whiskey? 

A. I don’t know as there is about that, it smells very strong, 
sir, as far as that is concerned. ‘Then during that summer, on 
my night’s work, this Dr. Roche, Dr. Cogswell, and two other 
friends of theirs, took the ** Vigilant ” and went down to Hotel Pem- 
berton. They came home between 3 and 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing happy-go-lucky, full as a tick, all they could do to walk up 
the plank-walk. 

Q. All of them. 

A. All four of them, and I made the remark about that when I 
went back to the office, and Spalding, if he was alive. would say 
the same thing. [ told Spalding the very morning when I saw 
that, and Spalding said, ‘‘ They find fault with me drinkiug rum, 
but they don’t find fault with drinking rum themselves.” Then after 
awhile they had another vacation on the ‘* Vigilant,” went to the 
Hotel Pemberton and had another supper and came home at 3 or 
4 in the morning, and came, as I say, full. 

@. What do you know about driving a hores to death down 
there? 

A. Well. sir, Gerrish had a private party there in his office 
down at the building and said to Mr. Erskine — I was in the 
office when he came to Erskine and said, ‘* Erskine, I would like 
you to go to the city for me to-day, I can’t go. I would like to 
have you take my team and drive to the market and get some 
stuff forme. I have got a private party and can’t get it down by 
the boatin time. I will have the team put on the scow and you 
can go across on the scow.” 

Gr What stuff? 

A. Well, sir, the stuff he antes — fruit, goods. When 
Erskine came back that afternoon he came pretty full and the 
horse all afoam. 

(. What — was Erskine full, too? 

A. Yes, sir; drunk — what I call drunk. He had got some 
whiskey up town, and had bought some of the stuff ‘that Mr. 
Gerrish wanted at Faneuil Hall Market, some fruit, and so on, 
and then had driven the horse back so that he was all lather and 
foam, all foaming, the sweat running off of him as he drove hiin 
off the boat, and the next morning the horse died in the stable. 
.Gerrish came down in the morning and said, ‘* Erskine, you are 1 
smart man to send up to the city, to drive and killone of my 
horses.” Erskine said, ‘* I couldn’t help it.” I heard those re- 
marks myself. 

(. Do you remember when that was — what month? 

A. Well, I sent in my resignation, and told him — 

@. No, what month was the horse driven? 

A. I couldn’t teli you just exactly that. Let’s see — I went 
up in September into the dormitory with one hundred and twenty- 
five men — I think in August, probably August. 
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@. At the time you resigned you said you did it of your own 
accord. Will you state whether Mr. Gerrish prevailed npon you 
to remain two or three weeks longer, so that you might finish up 
some work and accommodate him? 

A. I was in the dormitory then. 

@. Answer the question — I don’t care where you were. 

A. I said to Mr. Gerrish, ‘‘ I want to resign and am going to 
give you a week’s notice.”’ Gerrish says, ‘* Knights, if you want 
to leave very well.” 

@. Did you remain two or three weeks at his request? 

A. Yes, sir. When the week was up he said he wished I would 
stay a week or two longer, because he was short of officers. 

@. Well, you did so remain? 

BAY CS S58 1t: 

@. Now pass on. Were you present at any time when the 
Commissioners themselves were down there? 

A. Yes, sir, I was. 

@. Did you notice anything peculiar in their conduct? 

A. No, I don’t know anything, except one time when Dr. Jenks 
damned one of the prisoners there. I used to meet them, you 
know, when I come to go on duty at night. 

@. What wages were you getting? 

A. Only $20 on the outside. 

@. Now, while you were down there do you remember an in- 
stance where one of the prisoners down at the island was taken to 
the city, to the Criminal Court, on another and a more serious 
charge, for, which the prisoner was sentenced for three ycars in the 
State Prison, that sentence in the State Prison to take effect from 
and after the expiration of the sentence at the island. Do you 
remember that? 

A. Yes kieir 

@. After being sentenced in the court was he taken back to the 
island ? 

(Aza vescestr 

@. At that time about how many prisoners were in the institu- 
tions ? 

A. Well, there was a thousand, sure. 

@. Yes. How many watchmen were appointed to guard them 
at night? 

A. McDevitt and myself. 

Q@. Only two? 

A. Only us two. 

@. Now, state whether that night or a few nights after this 
sentenced man broke prison and escaped. 

A. Yes, sir. Unfortunately us two were on that night, and we 
were the only two officers there was there. The man got away. I 
went and put my wind in the dormitory — 

@. Did he get away because youand the other fellow went to 
sleep? 

A. No, sir. The dormitory fellows pulled the bell, and I went 
and took a prisoner to the bospital, and when I came back 
McDevitt had gone — the other bell had been pulled, and he went 
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' over there and took two to the hospital. I went over and put in 
a window and about half an hour after that I heard a noise and 
happened to go up on the first division and I see the iron out, and 
I went to see McDeavitt and said, ‘* By Jove! that fellow who was 
sentenced for three years to State Prison has got out.” 
@. And was he taken? 
‘A. No, sir. So I went upstairs — 
@. Well, we don’t want a long story about it. The prisoner 
was in the cell, wasn’t he? 
A. No, sir —sawed his bars out and got out. 
(). I know, but he had been put in a cell? 
A. Yes, sir; had been. 
@. And how do you account for the escape, who was to blame 
and what was the cause? 
A. The cause was that they didn’t have men enough. 
@. To put it mildly, how many watchmen should have been put 
on guard there? 
A. That place never should be run with less than five watchmen 
there. 
@. Now, another thing. In regard to the food down there, 
did that suit yon? 


A. No; sir. 

Q. How was it? 
A. Rotten. 

Q. Was it eatable? 
A. No, sit: 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Reep.) What did Mr. Gerrish say to you, Mr. 
Knights, when you met him in the office when you first went down 
there? 

A. Asked me if I wanted a job, had come down for a job, and 
I told him I had. 


Did he ask you what caused the redness of your face? 
Might have said something like that, because I used to have 
erysipelas and salt rheum very bad — hereditary in the family. 
Q. Is that what you told him? 
A. He didn’t ask me about that, sir. 
@. I didn’t ask you that — I asked you what you told him. 
4 «i. He didn’t ask me about my appearance, anything of the 
ind. 
@. I say, what did you tell him? 


@. Did he say anything to you about your condition ? 
A. No, sir; never mentioned it. 

@. Did he comment on your personal appearance in any way? 
A. No, sir. 

@. Did you tell him you had been drinking? 

Ae NG, Bins 

@. Didn’t he ask you if you were a drinking man? 

Pe NOs Bir 

Q. Didn't say anything about drinking, did he? 

vi NG, err. 

Q. 

A. 
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A. I say he didn’t ask me. 

@. That is not an answer to my question. Did you tell him 
you had erysipelas in your face? 

MEAINGoeSil. 

@. That that made your face red? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Why do you mention the fact now? 

A. You happened to speak about it and I used to have it pretty 
bad, but I know well he didn’t speak about it. 

. Why did you mention the fact that you had erysipelas ? 

. I know very well he didn’t ask me the question. 

. You had it at that time? 

- For four or five years. 

. And had it that dav? 

. Yes, sir; and the year afterwards, too. I have been about 
a year getting rid of it now. 

@. You told him you had the erysipelas that day? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, how was it you happened to go down there? Who 
recommended you? 

A, Well, a soldier told me there was a chance there, so I went 
to the Civil Service Reform. 

@. What is his name? 

A. J] forget. R.T. Adams was with the man who said there 
was a job. 

Who was the man? 

I couldn’t state the name. 

Ever met him before? 

Probably seen him somewhere. 

Who introduced you to this man? 

Nobody introduced me at all, sir. 

Do you mean to say he told you to go down there without 

ing introduced ? 

Told me there was a job down there and to go tothe Civil 
vice Reform. 

Q. How did he happen to tell you? 

A. Because he saw some one or other, probably. 

Q. What? 

A. Because he heard a man was needed there or something — 

saw it somewhere. 

Q. Now, I want you to tell me how it was that this man you 
have mentioned recommended you to go down to Deer Island for 
this job? 

A. Well, I can’t tell you. It was when I was boarding at the 
Jefferson House. Senator Flatley’s brother told me to go to the 
Civil Service Reform when — 

@. I didn’t ask you that. Iasked you who recommended you 
at that time to go to Deer Island? 

The CHarrmMan. — Let us find out where that Civil Service Re- 
form is? 

Mr. Rirey. — In the realm of hypocrisy. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Who was the man who recommended you 
to go down to Deer Island? 


Q 
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T don’t know. 
You couldn’t tell? 
No, sir. 
. How did the man happen to tell you there was a job at Deer 
Island? 

A. I happened to hear him say something about it at the 
Jefferson. 
’ @. Then you asked him about the job? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

@. Simply overheard some conversation ? 

A. That is all. 

(). And then went to the Civil Service and passed an examina- 
tion? 

al. I did —didn’t have to pass an examination. 

@. Then you went to Deer Island and got the job? 

A. Yes, sir; went right down there myself. 

@. You don’t know who the man was? 

A, Noy sir. 

@ Don’t know whether he was a friend of Dr. Newell’s? 

aA eal OF Sit, 

@. Nothing about it? 

ain at Osi ail 

@. But simply went there because you overheard that conversa- 
tion and got the job as night watchman? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). You were under the influence of liquor at the time? 

Ashe OR RIE: 

@. And Mr. Gerrish didn’t notice it or say anything about it? 

A. Didn’t say anything to me about it. 

@. But you say you did have erysipelas in the face and that 
your face was red? 

A. It is only about a year since I got rid of it. 

@. Did you ever make any talk around Deer Island about how 
you happened to get that job? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Never said anything about it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. ig you ever meet Dr. Newell at Deer Island while at work 
there’ 

A. Yes, sir; the first time I ever saw him was at Deer Island. 

@. Did you ever hear of him before you went there? 

4l. No, sir, I never did. 

@. I suppose you have been up to the doctor’s house since you 
left Deer Island, haven’t you? 

A. I had to go there at one time in regard to a matter in 
Brookline, something that was his, that is all. 
How long ago? 
Four or five months ago. 
And you haven’t been there since? 
No. sir; haven’t been in his house. 
Did you give your testimony there that you have given here? 
No, sir. 
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@. You didn’t? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Dr. Newell always was very friendly with you, wasn’t he? 

A. J don’t know as he was any more friendly with me than any- 
body else, as far as that is concerned. 

Q. Never unfriendly? 

A. I never asked odds from him in any shape or form or asked 
for a job. 

@. Was he ever unfriendly to you in any way? 

A. No cause to be, sir. 

(@. Answer my question? 

A. Tell me what you want me to answer and I will answer it. 

@. I ask you if Dr. Newell has ever shown any unfriendli- 
ness to you? 

A. ONO; SIL: 

@. Hadn’t you ever made the remark at Deer Island that Dr. 
Newell was your friend? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Never said anything of the kind? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Who was it you said joined you in drinking that bottle of 
whiskey — Miller’s Game Cock — in your room? 

A. Well, quite a number drank there in my room. 

@. Didn’t you say Mr. Stone and some other men were in your 
room and opened a bottle of whiskey? 


A. I said Spaulding and Stone. 

@. Spaulding and Stone? 

A. And Cook. 

@). And yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Is this the first of these hearings you have attended? 

‘AA, Yes, sir. 

@. You didn’t hear Stone testify, then? 

A. No, sir. 

@. If Mr. Stone testified that he never drank whiskey on Deer 


Island he testified to what is not so, did he? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, you have said that Mr. Erskine came back from town 
full, and had some whiskey with him at one time? 

A. A number of times. 

@. Ever give you any at any time? Ever drink with you? 

A. Yes, sir; right in the prison, sir. 

@. Then Erskine has drank whiskey on Deer Island in your 
presence ? 

A. Yes, sir; right in the Bonen where the prisoners slept, too. 

@. You didn’t hear him testify? 

A. No, sir. 

@. If Erskine testified that he didn’t drink any whiskey on Deer 
Tsland he testified to what is not true? 

A; Thatis' so, sir. 

@. What time in the morning was it that you.saw Superin- 
tendent Gerrish and Dr. Roche come out of the hospital arm-in- 
arm ? 
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Well, I should say between three and four o’clock. 
Between three and four in the morning? 

Yes, sir. 

They were intoxicated, were they? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you ever see Superintendent Gerrish take a drink? 
Well — 

Answer that question. | 

Not on the island; no, sir. 

Ever see him take a drink anywhere? 

Yes. 

Where? 

In the city of Boston. 

Where? 

At Young’s Hotel — whiskey. 

Did you drink with him? 

No, sir. 

How do you know it was whiskey ? 

Well, I can tell pretty well. Well, say liquor. 
You won’t say whiskey, then? 

No; say liquor. 

You take that back? 

Yes, sir. 

What kind of liquor was it? 

Couldn’t tell you. 

What part of the hotel was it in? 


. On the Court-square side. 


At the bar? 


i Messi re 


You saw him stand up at the bar and drink ? 


« NV 2S aesire 


You won't swear it was whiskey ? 

I won’t swear it was whiskey — won’t swear what it was. I 
y he took a drink there. 

When was that? 

I don’t know — sometime since I left there, since 1892. 
Since you left Deer Island? 

Yes, sir. 

How long since? 

Well, I couldn’t say that, sir, exactly. 

Can’t you fix it any nearer than that? 

Well, I couldn’t say that, because I see a good many drink. 
That isn’t responsive to my question. 

I couldn’t say, sir. 

Now, how many times did you ever see him drink? Is that 


only time? 


Well, I— 

Well, answer that question. 

Well, I may as well say the same as I said before. 

No. you needn’t say the same as you said before. 

I say I couldn’t tell what he was drinking. I have seen 


him with a tumbler to his mouth — don’t know what it was — more 
than once, sir. 
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Q. What was in the tumbler? 

A. Couldn’t say, sir. 

@. Where? 

A. In diverse places. 

@. Don’t you know that Mr. Gerrish is not a drinking man and 
never takes a drink of liquor? 

A. Well— 

@. Answer the question. 

A. No, sir; I know that he does. 

(). You say you saw Twitchell with Superintendent Gerrish up 
at the truant school? 

A. Yes, sir — in front. 

@. Now, when was that? 

A. That was in the summer of 791. 

@. What time of day? | 

A. That was in the evening — say about 9 o’clock, say from 
half-past eight to nine. 

@. Half-past eight or nine in the evening — what doing in 
front of the truant school? . 

Standing out in front of the door there. 

Where were the boys? 

All abed. 

Then they weren’t in the school-house ? 

No, outside. 

Out-doors ? 

Yes, sir. 

Out on the lawn? 

Yes, sir; in front of the door — when I went to put in my 
wind, to put a wind in there. 

@. Now, what did they do that made you think they were 
intoxicated ? 

A. Well, Mr. Twitchell had all he could do to stand up and 
Mr. Gerrish told him in my presence — I heard him say it when I 
put the wind in, ‘‘ Twitchell, you had better go home and go to 
bed, and I am going to bed, too.” 

@. Then you heard Superintendent Gerrish say to Twitchell 
that he had better go home to go to bed because he was going to 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is why you think they were drunk? 

A. They were laughing. 

(). Answer the question, if you can. 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. You said in the beginning of your sete! that you didn’t 
drink while on duty at Deer Island, did you? 

A. I said what? 

@. Didn’t you say in the beginning of your testimony that you 
didn’t drink while on duty at Deer Island? 


ASANO: SIF; 
@. You say now that you did drink? 
A. Yes, sir. 


@. Have you sworn off since you left the island? 
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A. Oh, once in awhile I go and get a glass of beer, now, sir, 
but seldom. I don’t make a practice of it, as I used to after I 
came out of the war. 


I 


You don’t drink anything stronger than beer? 

Yes, sir— once in awhile have taken a class of whiskey. 
Then you do still continue to drink whiskey. and beer? 
Once in awhile; yes, sir. 

How long has it been since you had a drink? 

About two months — just about. 

Haven’t had anything to drink to-day? 

No, sir. 

You say it is two months since you have had a drink? 
Yes, sir. 

You are sure it isn’t two hours? 

Well, I am very sure, sir — very positive. 

Any doubt about it? 

No, sir. 

You haven’t had one within two hours? 

Nor two months, either. 

You want to change that? 

Not within two months. 

You want to change that? 

I say within two months I haven’t. 

Do you want to make it longer than two months? 

No, sir. 

Where did you have your last drink ? 

I think up at the Parker House. I don’t know. I am pretty 


it was. 


Now, what day was this that Mr. Erskine went up to town 


Superintendent Gerrish’s horse after fruit? 


I couldn’t tell you, sir. 

Do you know what year it was? 

Kighteen hundred and ninety-one, the summer of 1891. 
The summer? 

Of 1891; yes, sir. 

You don’t remember what month it was? 

Yes, Siri 

What kind of a looking horse was that? 

A bay horse, I think. 

Bay? 

I think it was a bay horse. I don’t remember the color, 
think a bay horse. 

Do you remember the day of the week? 

Well, I won’t say, sir; I couldn’t remember. 

Came back the same day ? 

Yes, sir. 

When did the horse die? 

The next day. 

You mean to say that horse never was driven after Erskine 


went up town? 
A. He was not, to my certain knowledge, 
@. You are absolutely certain of that? 
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A. I should say so; yes, sir. 

@. Whatdo you say about this, that some three weeks after Mr. 
Erskine went up town with that horse after the fruit, Commissioner 
Newell and Dr. Roche rode from Deer Island to town with that 
same horse. Is that true? 

A. No, sir; I.don’t think it is. 

@. That is not true? 

‘A. No, sir. 

@. The horse was dead three weeks after Erskine drove her? 

A. The horse died the very next day, sir. 

' How many times should you say that both Dr. Cogswell 
and Dr. Roche left the island together ? 

A. Twice to my certain knowledge in that summer of 1891. 

(. What was Dr. Cogswell’s position at that time? 

Ay E 
Health. 

@. Port warden? 

A. Not warden, health doctor; had charge of the ‘‘ Vigilant.” 

Q. What was Dr. Roche? 

A. He was the doctor‘on the island. 

(). Could you stand there and swear they both left the island at 
the same time? 

A. They went off that afternoon. 

@. Answer my question. 

A. I won’t say what time they went away, sir. I can’t tell. 

(). Well, were they both gone from the island at the same time? 

wi. Yes, sir. 

@. You swear to that? 

. I swear to it. I swear I saw the two. 

@. How do you know? 

A. I saw them in the Oe between three and four, when 
they came back. 

Oh, you didn’t see ten when they went away? 

No, sir. 

Then how do you know they went away together? 

Well, the engineer who runs the boat told me so himself. 
Then somebody told you they went away together? 

Yes, sir; but [ saw them come back. 

Where did you see them come back? 

On the island. 

Where? 

On the plank-walk almost to the hospital. 

Then how did you; know they had been off the island? 
Happened to be down at the boat that morning after I ate 
my breakfast and the engineer told me they had been down to 
Hotel Pemberton. 

@. That is the way you know it? 

A, I wasn’t there to see. 

@. You don’t know of your own knowledge that they both went 
off the island at the same time. 

A Novsir: 

@. All you know about it is what somebody told you? 
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A. That is all, sir. 
@. How much of this whiskey did you ever see down there in 
Weaver’s custody at-a time? 
A. Ihave seen four dozen cases, two dozen bottles in a case, I 
believe. 
Was it boxed up? 
Yes, sir. 
Ever see any cases opened? 
Yes, sir; one opened for me. 
How many bottles in that case? 
A number of bottles. 
How many bottles? 
Two dozen bottles in a case. 
How many cases did they open in your presence ? 
I see four there; oh, only one, sir. 
Opened one? 
Yes, sir. 
And the other three were the same kind of boxes? 
Yes, sir. 
You are sure that is all there was there? 
Oh, I have seen a number of times there whiskey come down 
that way; three or four boxes. 
(. How many times did you ever see that? 
A. I have seen those four boxes come down there full twice a 
week. 
@. How many weeks? 
A. I couldn’t tell you about that, sir, about the number of 
weeks. 
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Well, I want you to tell me as nearly as you can? 
All summer, while they were there. 
How long were they there? 
They were there until amout the fall of the year. 
What month did they leave there? 
Oh, it was for four or five months. 
Four or five months twice a week they had four boxes? 
I won’t say every week twice a week, but once sure. 
Every week as many as four big boxes came? 
Yes, sir. 
And sometimes twice a week ? 
Yes, sir. 
For four months? 
Yes, sir. 
Was that all sold to the officers ? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you ever buy any of it? 
Yes, sir — paid six dollars for six bottles. 
You would buy six bottles at a time? 
Bought for officers, when they wanted them. 
You didn’t do all the buying of the four cases twice a week, 
did you! ? 
A. I didn’t want all for myself, sir, I bought for officers. 
@. Did you purchase all that was sold there? 
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A. No, sir. 

@. Who else bought any? 

A. Spalding, Cook. 

@. Stone buy any? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Erskine buy any? . 
A. Yes, sir; Erskine bought quite a number there — Spald- 
LN sere! 
Q 


Have you got through? Now, didn’t you have any influen- 
tial friend, Mr. Knights, who assisted you in getting that position 
down there? 

A. No, sir. 
@. You didn’t have any influential friend who assisted you in 
keeping the position ? 


A. No, sir. 
@. And you never made any such statements anywhere? 
A. No, sir. 
@. How long have you lived in Boston, Mr. Knights? 
A. I have been here about nine years, sir. 
@. You lived in Boston, then, when vou went to Deer Island to 
work? 
Yes, sir. 


Did you ever live in the same town with Mr. Gerrish? 

No, sir; never saw the man. 

Never saw him until you went down there, then? 

I had seen him — acquainted with his brother, more so than 


Did his brother use his influence to get you the place? 
No, sir. 
You never asked him to? 
No, sir. 
Did you ever try to get back there since you left? 
Last fall General Donohoe wanted me to go down. 
And you did try last fall? 
Yes, sir. 
What year was that? 
1893. 
Ever try before ? 
No, sir. 
Who was that cs from Portland you got to come up | 
here and see Mr. Gerrish ? 

A. That was unknown to me — didn’t know anything about it. 
His name was Pearson. I didn’t know anything about it. 
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- @. Pearson? 
A. Yes, sir; a soldier. 
Q. You didn’t know about it? 
AS INO. SIC: 
Q. You didn’t ask him to come and see Mr. Gerrish? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Well, Mr. Gerrish never took you back, did he? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. 


Well, do you know whether this minister ever went down to 
Deer Island ? 
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A. No, sir, I do not — never knew it, and this is the first time 
I have heard it mentioned. 

@. You say that no other man ever went there in your behalf? 

A. Not that I know of, sir. 

@. You don’t know anybody connected with the Boston & 

Albany Railroad who was interested in yonr behalf, do you? 

A. Yes, sir, Ido. I know a man there. 

Q. What is his name ? 

A. Lowell Goodwin. 

@. Well, what did he do for you to get you a place down there ? 

A. Never done anything that I know of,sir. If they have 
done anything it is unbeknown to me, sir. 

@. You don’t know whether he ever saw Dr. Newell in your 
behalf? 

No, sir; never said a word to me. 

Will you say he never did? 

He never did ; no, sir. 

How do you know? 

J am pretty sure. 

Well you remember it any stronger than that? 

I don’t think he was interested in me. 

Don’t you think he interested himself in your welfare? 

If he did I don’t know it, sir. 

He was interested in your welfare ? 

I don’t know that he was. 

You said he was a few moments ago and gave his name — 
ver heard his name before. 4 

I was just acquainted with him, that is all. 

Didn’t you ever see Goodwin down there with Dr. Newell? 

He did come down with Dr. Newell once. 

Only once? 

Yes, sir. ; 

You have seen ron come down there? 

Once. 

Any of your relatives in Mr. Goodwin’s crip Oy ? 

No, sir. 

Sure of that? 

Yes, sir. 

That wasn’t the cause of his influence with you? 

At the tine Mr. Goodwin came down with Dr. Newell, if 
you will allow me to make a statement, that is the first time I ever 
saw Dr. Newell on the island —the time Lowell Goodwin came 
down witb him. 

@. You have seen Goodwin before, haven’t you? 

An CBs Bir 

Q. What was Goodwin doing there? 

A. Came there to visit with Dr. Newell, I suppose. 

@. Did he speak to you? 

A. Just spoke to me, yes, sir, when I came down to go on duty 
that hour. I always was on nights, you know. 

@. You say this is the first hearing you have attended, Mr. 

Knights? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
@. Well, you weren’t summoned to come here before to-day, 
were you? 
No, sir. 
Were you summoned this time ? 
No, sir. 
Didn’t come on a summons? 
No, sir. 


How did you happen to come, then, sir? 
I came on my own responsibility. 
Didn’t anybody ask you to come? 
Well, I might tell you that — 
Answer the question — it is an easy question. 
I will answer it if you will give it to me again, please. 
Did anybody ask you to come here? 
No, sir. 
. Did anybody talk with you about these hearings before you 
came? 

A. Yesterday Mr. Morrill asked me. 

Q. Mr. Morrill? 

A. Yes, sir. I told him I would come. 

@. Then you want to change your answer? 

A. I want to change it in regard to that, because Mr. Morrill 
did ask me if I would go on the stand. 

@. When did Morrill ask you? 

A. Asked me last week. 

Q. Was that the first time Mr. Morrill ever talked to you about 
these hearings? 

A. No, talked a long while ago— that he was going on the 
stand ; that was all. 

@. He didn’t ask you, then, to go on the stand yourself? 

A. No, sir. 

@. But recently he has asked you? 

A. Asked me about a week ago, yes, sir, if I was going on the 
stand. 

Q. Now, are those the only two times you have talked with 
Morrill? 

A. That is all, sir. 

@. Where were you when Morrill asked you to go on the stand? 

A. Oh, I met him down on Washington street, I think it was 
— I think it was on Summer street, happened to meet bim, ran 
across him up there. 

@. Whereabouts is his shop? 

A. Well, sir, I don’t know, never was there, but I think he has 
got a place on Boylston street. 
You never have been there? 
No, sir. 
You just met this man Morrill by chance on the street? 
Yes, sir. 
And he asked you to come and testify ? 
He.asked me if I would and I told him I would just as soon 
give testimony as not. 
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Did he tell you when he wanted you? 

No, sir. 

How did you know the hearing was to-day, then? 

I supposed so. 

Did he tell you? 

All I know is when I got up this morning Mr. Goodwin 
came » to the house and said, ‘* They want you at the hearing at the 
Aldermen’s chamber.” I said, ‘‘Is that so?” He said e Yess 
and I said I would be there. 

@. Who told you that? 

A. Lowell Goodwin. 

@. This same man you saw down at the island with Dr. 
Newell? ; 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then Lowell Goodwin was the man who asked you to come 
here to-day? 

A. Yes,-the man that told me about it, sir. 

@. What did Mr. Goodwin say to you? 

A. I was downstairs sawing wood this morning, and he asked 
me if I would go. I said, ‘* The sheriff would like me to goona 
job, but I will give the job up if I can beat Gerrish, testify against 
him.” So I said I would go and be there at 2 0 ‘clock. 

Where do you live? 
Roxbury, Hutchins avenue, No. 9, Ward 22. 
Who do you live with? 
My sister. We live together. 
You don’t live with Mr. Goodwin? 
No, sir. Mr. Goodwin has a room in the house with us. 
Is your sister in Goodwin’s employ ? 
No, sir. 
. And it was when he came out this morning that he asked 
you to come here? . 

A. Yes, sir. That is all I know about it, and I told him I 
would come. 

@. What did Mr. Morrill say to you the other day when he 
asked you to come here? 

A. When he asked me if I was coming to testify, [ told him I 
would. 

Q. That is all that was said? ° 

A. Yes, sir, right over in a minute. 

@. You didn’t tell him the story ? 

A. NO; Bia 

@. You told Mr. Riley the story when you got here? 

A. Yes, sir; I met Mr. Riley right there ; and that is all I have 
said about it, just what I have said right here. 

@. You didn’t talk to any one at all about what you were to 
testify to? 

“A. NO, sit. 

Q. Mr. Goodwin told you he wanted you to testify, didn’t he? 

A. When he came home from his office. 

@. Where is his office ? 

A. The Boston & Albany Road. 
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Q. Well, did Dr. Newell talk with you any about this hearing 
when you were up at his house? 
No, sir. 
Didn’t say anything about it? 
Whose house? 
Weren’t you at Dr. Newell’s house? 
Oh, that was a good while ago, a long time ago, sir. 
How long ago was that? 
Oh, that is a case I had over at Brookline. 
How long ago? I don’t care about the case. , 
I think in April — I think it was. 
Last April? 
Yes, sir. 
And nothing was said about these hearings at all? 
No, sir. 
Not a word? 
No, sir. 
Did you ever see Mr. Twitchell intoxicated at any other 
time except this night when you saw him near the truant school? 

A. Yes, sir; I have seen him when I thought he was under the 
influence of liquor. 

(@. How many times? 

A. Oh, a number of times, sir. 

@). Ever see him drink any liquor? 

A. No, sir; I never saw him drink at all, sir. 

Well, you seem to think that everybody you saw in a happy 

frame of mind was under the influence of liquor? 

A. Why, it was a swimming-box while I was down there at the 
island that year. 

@. And Twitchell swam in it? 

A. Yes, sir; all hands swam in it. 

@. Gerrish and all? 

A. Yes, sir. Gerrish I won *t say swam quite as bad as the rest 
of us, swam enough, thongh. 

(). I should think they swam enough if they had four cases 
twice a week. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Was it the custom of the officers 
when they went out on duty to carry a bottle with them? 

A. Wasn’t a custom, but they often had it with them. 

@. Pretty nearly all of them carried a monkey at any time? 

A. Yes, sir — drank right among the prisoners, too. 

@. Pretty nearly all of them had a bottle of their own and 
would take a drink whenever they wanted it? 

A. Yes, sir; especially when the sewer was there. 

@. What year was that? 

A. 1891, sir. 

@. When did you leave? 

A. I left in 1892. 

@. What time in 1892? 

A. May the 15th or 18th. 

(). And you were drunk when you were hired. 
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Ain Yess sir. 

@. And Mr. Gerrish could have readily seen it? 

Ave Yes sir. 

@. (By Mr. Reep.) Mr. Knights, I suppose these officers 


. treated the prisoners — these officers who had a bottle in their 


pocket ? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. I know I didn’t — bad 125 men to look 
out for. 

@. Didn’t you have rum enough to go around? 

A. I never offered it to any of them, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Mr. Knights, did you ever see an officer on 
the island that didn’t drink? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who was he? 

A. Well, I think I can name quite a number there— that is, 
two or three. 

@. That is, that didn’t drink with you? 

A. Well, I don’t think they drinked any at all. 

Q. Well, who are they? 

A. I think the man at the head office down there — Donahue — 
I don’t think he ever drinked a drop on the island since he has 
been there — Florry Donahue. 

@. Ever see him drink in any place else? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think he ever did. 

@. Then you think he is the only temperate man down there? 

A. Well, the farm officer, Mr. Pike —I don’t think Pike is a 
drinking man. I think he has been a square man, a good, faith- 
ful officer there. 

Q@. Is that all? 

A. Well, let’s see —oh, I guess Officer Wells down at the 
Gut. I don’t think I ever saw Wells drinking. I think he is 
another good man. ‘There is one or two I cannot think of the 
names. 

@. Never saw Morrill use a drink? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Have you? 

A. Oh, yes, but then that is common courtesy, you know — 
just to take a little drink for a wash-off — the custom, you know, 
to be friends. 


@. That is, he drank in a friendly way? 

AY esate 

(). Generally in some of the officers’ rooms? 
A; | -Ye¢s, (sire 

@. Ever drink in your room? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Where did you ever see him take a drink ? 


A. Well, I saw them one night in the reformatory having a 
game of cards, one night they were playing a game of bluff. I 
think they all took a drink that night. 

@. What is that? | 

A. That is where they take a deck of cards and deal them out. 

@. And were you playing for drinks, then? 
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A. No, sir; I never played there. Used to stand and see them 
play for money. 

@. And every time they drank you drank? 

A. Would once in a while; yes, sir. 

@. Now, I understood you to say, Mr. Knights, that it was 
after three o’clock in the morning that you saw Mr. Gerrish and 
Dr. Roche coming out from the back of the hospital, and you were 
coming, you say, ‘from the Gut towards the hospital to wind in one 
of the boxes? 

I didn’t say three o’clock in the morning. 

When was it? 

I say eight or nine in the evening. 

Then it wasn’t three o’clock in the morning? 

No, sir. 

And if you said three o’clock you made a mistake? 

I saw Dr. Reche and Mr. Gerrish between eight and nine in 
the evening. 

@. Now, how far were you from Dr. Roche and Mr. Gerrish 
when you firs! discovered them? 

A. About as far as they are now — was going to put my wind 
in. 

@. Did you make any remark to Mr. Gerrish? 

A. I laughed. 

(). Well, wasn’t it pretty dark there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Very light? 

A. Just about sunset — about seven or eight, just about — well, 
it wasn’t more than sunset, anyway. 

Q. Now, at what time do you want to fix the time for sunset? 

A. Well, it was kind of dark — not really dark. 

@. Far enough away so that they couldn’t discern that smile of 
yours? 

A. I don’t know about that, sir. 

@. Couldn’t you tell? 

A. I don’t know, only I noticed them when they came out, the 
two of them. 

@. You saw both of them and I understood you to say linked? 

A. Arm-in-arm. 

(). Now, can you tell whether Gerrish was holding up Roche or 
Roche holding up Gerrish ? 

NOS Sita 5 

You made no talk with them? 

INOW BITS 

Or they with you? 

No, sir. 

Were they having conversation that you could hear? 
No, sir. I think Gerrish said to me though — 
‘Let us hear what Gerrish said to you. 

A. I think Gerrish said to me, ‘* How are you getting along 
this evening?” Isaid, ‘* First rate, sir,” and I went and stepped 
downstairs into the engine-room and put my wind in and then I 
went over to the office and I think McDevitt was there, an officer 
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at Foxboro’ was there, and heard the remark and can testify that I 
said, *‘ 1 saw Mr. Gerrish and Dr. Roche full this evening at the 
hospital.” 

@. Never mind what you said to them — [ am trying to find out 
how you fixed it that they were full. You say Mr. Gerrish did say 
to you, ** How are you getting along? ” 

Yes, sir; I think he made the remark. 

What did you say in reply? 

‘¢ First rate.”’ 

And from that remark you judge that both were full? 

No, sir. 

Then why do you make the statement that they were both 
full when you had no conversation with them and were some 
twenty-five feet away from them? 

A. They were arm-in-arm together. 

@. Is that anything unusual? 

A. I don’t know as it is, sir. 

@). Can you give me any other reason why you say they 
were full? . 

Ar INO: 

@. No more than that they were arm-in-arm ? 

A. No, only I was satisfied they were full, that is all — that is, 
had been drinking. 


SHORE 


@. You had a bottle that evening? 

A eNossit 

@. Hadn’t anything to drink that night? 

At Ne eeli 

@. You had not been up to Boston that day? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Had nothing to drink that day? 

A. No, sir— only went up once a month. 

@. Hadn’t it been your custom to take two or three drinks a day 
down there? : 

ALANG: 


@. Was there any day when you slipped up from taking two or 
three drinks? 

A. Yes, sir; a week at a time, a fortnight at a time? 

@. When was that, 1891, 1892, or 1893? 

A. Eighteen hundred and ninety-one. 

@. And it was in 1891 that you saw Gerrish and Roche? 

A. Eighteen hundred and ninety-one. 

@. And that is the way you want to leave it now, as to your 
coming to the conclusion that they were full, that they linked arms 
and that Gerrish said to you, ‘‘ How are you getting along?” 

fee Lens Bit. 

@. Now, you said something about a man named Weaver hay- 
ing four cases there? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you have anything out of the cases? 
Yes, sir. 

What did you get out of the cases? 
Miller’s Game Cock. 
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@. What was it in, pint or quart bottles? 

A, Quarts, nothing less than quarts. 

@. Pints wouldn’t do down there? 

‘A. No. 

@. Well, did you ever see Weaver give it to anybody else there ? 

A. Oh, I saw him sell it to a number of officers. 

@. What did he charge? 

A. One dollar a bottle. 

@. Well, whom did you ever see him sell it to? Name one 
perso 


nD. 
A. Yes, sir. Cook bought quite a lot. 

@. What Cook? 

A. The officer of the piggery down at Deer Island. 

@. Is he there now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Ald. Ler. — Mr. Chairman, I think we had better have Cook 
here. 

Q. What is Cook’s full name? Do you know? 

A. I don’t know. I think it is Hiram. 

@. Well, we will find that out. Anybody else? 

A. Yes, sir, Wilson out at Springfield was an officer down there. 
I took his place in the dormitory, 125 men, when he left. 

@. And it was before you took his place that you saw him buy- 
ing this Miller’s Game Cock whiskey from Weaver? 

A. Yes, sir, and a man named Smith. 

Q. Who is Smith? 

A. An officer that used to take them over to Deer Island. 

@. Do you know his full name? 

A. I forget, Henry I think. I couldn’t tell you for certain. I 
think Henry. 

@. Anybody else, Mr. Knights? 

A. Oh, yes, lots of them there used to buy it. I cannot re- 
member the three men’s name down there at the stone-yard that 
used to buy it of him. 

Q. Are they there now? 

A. Yes, sir —three officers there. Quinn used to buy it of 
ining tes 
Who? 


A. Quinn — now store officer down there. 

@. How about Doyle — did he ever buy any? 

A. No; you bet he didn’t. 

@. Ever known Danely to buy any? 

A. Yes, sir; I have seen him drunk—seen him come down 


there drunk. 

Where is Danehy now? 

He is down there — officer for the scrub gang. 

You have seen him buy from Weaver? 

Yes, sir; seen him drunker than I ever was in my life. 
Where? 

On the island —laid on the bed four days and couldn’t get 
out — got scared at the time of the riot and got full and went in 


his bed. 
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(. After the riot? 
A. No, the very morning. 
(). Were you there at the time of the riot? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. What was your condition that day? 
A. I hadn’t been drinking for quite a while, sir. I had 125 
n up in the dormitory then. 
Q. Did you ever see Weaver sell any whiskey to any of the 
prisoners there ? 
A. No, sir, I never did. 
@. See any of the officers give any of the prisoners down there 
any liquor. 


me 


A. No, sir, I never did. 

(). And you never saw Gerrish take a drink in vour life? 

A. Never did down at the Island, but have up here, sir. 

Q. That is, seen him drink, but don’t know what it was? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you ever say anything about seeing Gerrish and Roche 
drunk to anybody ? 

AXENOEBI. 

@. Ever make any talk to Dr. Roche about it? 

A... No, sir: 

@. That night Dr. Roche said nothing to you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. 


When was the next time after that night when you met Mr. 
Gerrish or Dr. Roche? . 

A. What did you say, sir? 

Q. The evening when you say that at about half-past eight in 
the evening you met Gerrish and Roche — I ask you how soon 
after that did you see Gerrish or Roche? 

A. Together? 

@. Separately or together. 

A. Oh, the next day I saw Dr. Roche — I see him making his 
turn around in the forenoon. , 


@. About what time? 

A. Half-past eight or nine o’clock. 

(. He was sober then? 

A. Yes, sir; seemed to be. He can hold a good lot, you 
know 


How do you know what his capacity is? 

I only judge it, sir. 

Never have seen him take a drink in your life? 
Only judge it, sir. 

You never have seen him take a drink in your life? 
Yes, sir, I have up here. 

Where? 

In Boston. 

Where? 

In the Bellevue. 

Where is that? 

Up on Beacon hill. 

Who was with him? 


~~ 
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A. I couldn’t tell you about that, sir. 

@. Were you with him? 

A. I happened to be in the house, sir. 

@. Did you bear him eall for it? 

A. J heard him call for a drink — I don’t know what he called 
for. 

Q. Don’t know what he drank ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Were the officers playing bluff Sat- 
urdav afternoon and Sunday morning? 

A. I have seen them. 

(@. Seen them gambling Sunday morning? 

A. After I took the dormitory with those men they always had 
to go by my door and had to come down Sunday morning. Iused 
to see them Sunday morning coming down. 

@. They would drink and gamble on the Sabbath? 

A. Yes, sir; known them to do it Sunday morning when I had 
the dormitory. It was a matter of common knowledge in the in- 
stitution. | 

@. Did the chaplain ever know that? 

A. Well, he was no good, anyway. I wouldn’t get him to 
preach to a pig. 

@. Was the chaplain ever there at those Sunday morning times? 
Did he ever play a game with the rest of them? 

A. He would like to, only just for the sake of his own creed; 
that is all. 

The Cuarrman. — That is not testimony, Mr. Witness. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Were any of the officers drunk at 
the time of the riot? 

A. No, sir; didn’t see any drunk. 

@. Did you see the men strung up? 

A. Only two. 

@. How did the officers act that day, cowardly? 

4. Well, I don’t know about that, sir— that is pretty hard to 
say. 

(By Ald. Lez.) Ever hear a sermon preached down there 
by the reverend gentleman on the vice of gambling? 

A. No, never heard him speak about it. I don’t think he knew 
enough. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q@. (By Mr. Rirry.) You spoke about gambling, Mr. Witness. 
Was the gambling on the part of the officers in the presence of 
the prisoners? ° 
No, sir —— a room up in the reformatory. 

You mean by gambling, playing for money? 
Yess*sir: 

Was that a matter of common occurrence? 
edwasit: 

Was the drinking in the presence of the prisoners? 
No, sir. 
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Q. Simply the exhibition of drunkenness, that was, I suppose? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Dever.) How did you know they were playing 
for money? 

A. Iwas there a witness two or three times, before I went up 
in the dormitory. 

@. Used to leave your duty and go and look at them? 

A. No, sir; before I went in the dormitory I used to go and 
look at them. 

(). Did you when you were an officer in the dormitory ? 

A. No, sir; I did not, but they had to go right by my door. | 

@. How did you know what they were doing? 

A. Used to hear this and that one make it up to come and have 
a game of poker. 

@. Never saw them play? 

A. Used to see them play before I west to the dormitory. Not 
after? 

@. You were faithful to your duty and never left your post? 

A. No, sir. Iwas faithful to my duty — never missed a wind 
on the island the whole year. 


REcROSS—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Reep.) I would like to have you name some of 
the officers, Mr. Knights, whom you saw gambling? 

A. Well, Fuller was one, in the boys’ school — Fulton, rather, 
came from the House of Correction, South Boston, and he seemed 
to be the principal man to lead these men on. 

@. Did he play this game you have spoken of all alone? 

A. No, Erskine and — oh, quite a number of them. 

Q. Did Erskine take a hand? 

SA, OY Be 

@. Well, was it this other man and Erskine that would plan to 
come, and nobody else? 

A. No, two or three more. They used to have about four to 
six. 

Q. About four to six there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, who were the other two to four you haven’t named? 

A. Well, I guess Mr. Wells used to be up there once in a 
while. 

Q. The other three? 

A. And the fellow that has charge of the paint place down 
there. 

Q. What was his name? 

A. A big, stout fellow —I can’t tell you: what his name is — 
used to live over in South Boston. 

@. There are four— give us another one. Did Stone play? 

A. Daneby played there. 

(). Did Stone ever take a hand? 

A. And Smith used to play there when he was down at the isl- 
and — oh, quite a number of them. 
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@. How about Stone? 
A. Oh, I don’t think Stone ever gambled. No, I never saw 
him play cards at all. 
How about Spalding ? 
. I never saw Spalding play cards, either. 
Quinn? 
. No, never saw Quinn play cards. 
Ryerson? 
. I have seen Ryerson ; yes, sir. 
Twitchell ? 
Well, I don’t know —I won’t say. I used to see them all, 
but I have forgotten the names. 
@. Answer the question—-did you ever see Twitchell play 
cards ? 
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A. No, sir. 

@. The superintendent? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Dr. Roche? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Sure about Ryerson, are you? 

al. Yes, sir. 

@. And Erskine? 

Ae Yes, Sit 

@. How about Mr. Morrill? 

A. I never saw him gamble. | 

@. Never saw him in the room while they were gambling, did 
ou? i 
: A. I don’t think I have. 

@. You are absolutely sure? 

A. I am not absolutely sure ; no, sir. 

@. You don’t want to swear that you never saw him in the 
room? 


A. I won't swear positively that I never saw him in the room. 
@. You won’t swear that you never saw Morrill in the room 
where they were gambling? 
. Well, I will say I never saw him there. 


aN 


You swear to that; absolutely certain of that? 
Yes, sir. 

Certain you never saw him gambling? 

Never did. 


Now, can you name anv body else? 

No, I can’t; don’t seem to remember them. 

Morrill is not a gambler? 

T am not saying anything about that; never saw him. 
Did you ever hear that he was one of the biggest gamblers 
n there? 

GINO Alls 

Never heard that report? 

No, sir. 

Some of the others were big gamblers? 

Yes, sir. 


Lines 
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@. Can’t you think of anybody else who took a hand in the 
game you have described ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You cannot think of another man? 

A. No, sir. 


The hearing was adjourned at 5.40 o’clock P.M., subject to the 
call of the Chair. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH HEARING. 


WEDNESDAY, October 16, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 2.30 o’clock P.M., Chairman Harr— 
STRAM presiding and all the members present. 


Martin A. Hartptoran. — Recalled. 


(By Mr. Ritey.) Have you got the books asked for? 
Yes, sir. 

Will you open them, if you please? 

(Opening books. ) 

Now, if you will be kind enough to get the clothing book. 
It is right here, sir — the old one or the new one? 

Well, we would like to begin with your term as receiving 
officer there ? 

A. Itis right here, sir — where I commenced is right here. 

@. Thomas C. Clark — he was a prisoner, I suppose? 

A. Yes, sir (enumerating the article of clothing against the 
name). 

el eOs Clark? 

A. Yes, there is where I signed, and there is where he signed, 
you know. 

Q. What is this? 

A. Ten dollars ninety-seven cents and key. 

@. Well, what is there here to indicate that ans ten means 
dollars’ You might say 1097 key. 

A. No, sir. 

@. For instance, if you were away and somebody else took this 
book to try and get the correct account, how could he do it with- 
out your explanation ? 

A. Well, they would understand it, you know. Those down 
there understand me — my way of keeping it. 

@. Well, but suppose you were away, how would any account- 
ant understand that that was not 1097 key? 

A. That is the way we do it. 

@. How did you do it? 

A. Have keys, too, put there — put keys in with the cash, you 
know — all goes together. 

@. What goes together? 

A. Keys, and cash, money — all together. 

Q. $10.97 and key? 

A. Yes, goes in the cash, in these cash env elopes — they are 
put right in. The assistant receiving officer always puts in all the 
money, and that is placed in there 

Mr. Reep. — That looks like a lawyer’s writing. 
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Mr. River. — Luckily for the bar it is not a lawyer’s writing. 
The Witness. — Well, it is written in a hurry, you know — lots 
of men to attend to. 
@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, here is another place — ‘* sox ”— 
s-o-x, what do you make of that? 
A. Well, those are socks. 
Mr. Proctor. — I suppose s-o-x - spells socks, doesn’t it? 
Mr. Ritey. — You believe in the new system of spelling. 
Mr. Procror. — Phonetic spelling. 
The Witness. — Well, for years before I came there it was the 
same way — that is blue socks there. 
@. Well, here is another place where it is ‘*‘ socks ”»—why do 
you make it ‘‘sox”’ one day and ‘‘ socks” another? 
A. Well, that is all right. 
Mr. Reepv. — He had more time the next day. 
Ald. Lomasnrey. — That is all one day’s work. 
Mr. Rivtry. — Yes, all the same day. 
What is this — short and stiff hat? 
Shoes and stiff hat. 
And what is this? 
‘¢ Laborer.” 
No, this? — 
Oh, Michael Shea, that j is the man’s name. 
And that is six dollars. 
Six months. 
Oh, that is the sentence ? 
Didn’t have any money. 
What is this? 
Frank A. Sullivan an ae articles of clothing). He 
there for it. 
James Ray? 
James Ray (enumerating articles). 
And what is this? 
That is where he signed for it; that is the signature. 
And this is $48? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, you have got the dollar mark here, why didn’t you 
have it up here? 


A. Probably happened to skip it, that is all. That there is 
plain enough — $10.97. 


I know, but any accountant in a counting-house or bank 
wouldn’t be allowed to do that? 

A. Well, we received an awful lot of men. 

Mr. Curtis. — They don’t put it down in banks. 

Mr. Reep. — And that is not a bank. 

Mr. Ritry. — Well, I should say that he would put the dollar 
mark wherever he had sense. I don’t see why he wanted to draw 
the distinction. 

Ald. Presuo. — They are not all as wise as our learned friend. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) What is this? 

A. Thirty days’ reformation — that is a boy. 

Q. What is this? 
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A. $15.05. 
@. (By the Caarrman.) Where is $15.05? 
A. Here. 


@. (By Mr. River.) Well, is there any human being except 
the writer who can understand this ? 

A. Well, they all do down there — have to write pretty fast 
down there, of course, but many of the men down there under- 
stand it, everything that I have written there. ‘The amount put 
down is on the envelope too. ‘The assistant receiving officer calls 
out the amount and we put it down. 

@. $15.05, you call it— Mr. Thomas Parks? 

A. Yes (enumerating articles of clothing). 

Q. Now, what is this? 

A. That is sixty-seven cents, Martin Joy. 

Mr. Curtis. — You want to notice one thing, that this is ex- 
actly what Mrs. Lincoln advocated having done in the ‘‘ Herald.” 
She said that this very thing should be done, that things should 
be put in an envelope, and that there should be this account kept 
of them, that that was what was done abroad, and that is the very 
thing that is done here 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I didn’t read that in the ‘*‘ Herald.”’ 

@. (By Mr. Ritzy.) What is that? 

Fifteen cents pocket-book. 

That is cents? 

Yes, c-t-s. 

Well, I suppose you can make fifteen cents out of it. 

W hat is this ? 

Thirty cents. 

Where? 

Right there. 

What is this forty-four? 

That is forty-four years. 
Well, where is there anything to indicate the difference 
between the years and the money here? If you were out of the 
way could anybody tell that ‘‘ forty-four” meant the age and 
‘¢ thirty ” meant the money ? 

A. Well, they understand it down there — my assistants 
would. 

Q. I know, but wouldn’t it be well to have some distinction, so 
that it could be readily understood ? 
It is altogether different on this new book. 
Yes, I suppose the improvement goes on. What is this? 
Braces. 
And. that is fifteen cents? 
Fifteen cents. 
What is this? 
Forty cents. 
Where are the cents? 
Oh, that is forty days — thirty-three years old, and that is 
forty days, d-y-s. 

@. What is this? 

A. Forty days. 
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Q@. (By the Cuarrman.) You cannot seem to tell by your own 
books what it means? 

A. Well. that is right. ; 

The Cuarrman. — The books ought to be so plain that he 
would not make a mistake. It seems that he cannot read his own 
books. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I think the man ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to get down and look at it, all the opportunity he wants, 
and not rush over it hurriedly. 

Mr. Ritey.—I will simply say this to you, Mr. Curtis, that 
when you are mayor of Boston you must take him as your private 
secretary, and then perhaps you will be reélected. 

Mr. Curtis. — When I am mayor of Boston I will probably 
choose my own assistant. 

Mr. Procror. — Yes, I suppose the chief executive has the 
right to choose his own private secretary. You may take him 
when you are mayor, Brother Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. — You may be sure I don’t. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, Mr. Chairman, you will remember that 
you made certain criticism, and the change which you see here 
(referring to another book) has been made. 

The Cuairman. — Well, you will understand that there is before 
this committee the report which the Committee on Inspection of 
Prisons, of which I was chairman, made, and this book formed 
the basis of the part of the criticism of that committee. 

Mr. Curtis. — Yes, but the report of the committee having 
been adopted, I suppose that in itself — 

The CHarrmMan. — It has not been adopted, but if possible I 
propose that that report shall be adopted. 

Mr. Curtis. — Hasn’t it been adopted ? 

The CuHairman..— It has not been adopted by the Board of 
Aldermen. 

Mr. Curtis. —I supposed that of course it had been. 

The Cuatirman. — No. If the committee and the counsel are 
willing to admit the criticisms in that report, I will, so far as I am 
concerned, drop that line of argument. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I don’t know upon what you report, ex- 
cept so far as the method of keeping books is concerned. I 
believe that was changed on your recommendation. 

Q@. (By Mr. Ritey.) To come to this again, can anybody tell 
what that means, except the writer? 

A. They can tell down there. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What is that? 

A. Four months——‘‘ Ms.” | 

Mr. Riney. — Well, well, I want to know if anybody can make 
that out besides the writer? 

Mr. Procror.— That seems to be plain enough. Anybody 
could read that right along—four months; anybody could tell 
what that was. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) What is this? 

A. Two months. 

Q. Two months? 
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A. Yes. We have to write quick there. We receive thirty or 

forty men a day some days. 

What is this, please? 

That is two months. 

What is this? 

Where you sign. 

And what is this? 

That is twenty-one. 
Twenty-one what? 
Twenty-one cents. 

And this is two months, is it? 
Yes, sir. That fellow crossed it out when he wrote his 
name there. 

@. And you say that is two months? : 

A. That is two months --2 ms. This is where they sign for 
their goods when they take them out, their clothes—read off to 
them before they sign. They keep the book better than that 
now. 

@. What is that, please? 

A. Twenty-one cents. 

@. Do you think anybody could tell what this means? 

A. We could tell down there. We don’t have any trouble 
down there, you know. It is the same way over here, you see. 

@. And what is that? 

A. That is two months. 

@. That isa 2? 

A. 'Two months; yes, sir. 

Q 

A 
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And what is this? 

That is eleven cents. | 

And without your being present to interpret this writing, 
do you mean to say that anybody could tell what this meant? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who could tell? 

A. Well, my assistants could tell. 

Mr. Proctor. — That eleven cents is plain enough. 

Mr. Ritey. — Ordinarily, Brother Proctor, you are fair enough, 
but when you undertake to deal with this case you lose all sense of 
fairness. 

Mr. Procror. — That is certainly eleven cents on the book there 
plain enough. 

Mr. River. — Yes, that is good. 

What is this ? 

Six months. 

What is this? 

That is five months. 

You yourself can’t tell whether it is five or six? 

Of course I can. 

You have now said five, and first you said six. 

No, that is six and I said this is five. There is three’ 
months here — threems. 

Q. What is this? 

A. Eighty-seven cents. 
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Q. (By Ald. Lomansry). What is this right here? 
A. That is thirty-five years old, forty days, three tickets and 
in. 
i Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) What sort of a pin—is it.a pin or a 
pen? <A writing pen? 

No, a regular pin. 

@. Well, describe what sort of a pin it is — suppose it were a 

diamond pin. 

Would put it down ‘‘ diamond pin.’ 

Well, not being a diamond: pin, what sort.of a pin was it? 
Well, they don’t carry many diamonds, those fellows. 

The truth is, you don’t know. What is that — ‘* P. B.” ? 
Pocket-book. 

That is good — *‘ perfect ace ” some people would say. 
That is good writing. 

(By Ald. Lomasney. ) What i is this here? 

Thirty cents. 

What is this ? 

Twenty years old and thirty days. 
That isn’t thirty cents? . 

No, thirty days. 

What age do you make this man? 

Twenty. ‘That is the age on this line here. 

- (By Mr. Rizer.) What is there to indicate age and what 
mon eyi ? 

A. He never had any money. 

Q@. Well, I have been trying to see how you distinguish these 
things and haven’t succeeded. This is March 1st — what year is 
this ? 

A. The year is over here. 

Q. 1893. Well, you have it on that side and haven’t got it on 
this! 

Mr. Procror. — Well, he nee a continuation from the day 
before. 
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By Mr. Ritry.) What is that? 

$5.85. 

And what is this? 

That is months — five mania 

(By Ald. Lomasnry.) Isn’t that $85? 

No, that is $5.85. 

And this —is that an ‘* 8”? 

No, that is an ‘* 8S.” 

You don’t put down the dollar marks at all? 

Sometimes I did. 

- By Ald. Lomasnry.) What other record is there besides. this 
ee cash ? 

There is the cash book. 

Well, let us see the cash book of that date. 

Well, here are several of the cash books. 

Well, which is the one? 

That is one of them, sir. These are different years. 

Well, here is July 2, 1894 — where is the one before that? 
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A. Didn’t take it up. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) What year is this, if you please — 1894? 

Sipiliods. 

Mr. Curtis. — You will probably be able to compare some of 
the entries you find there with entries that are in these books here, 
so as to satisfy yourself. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, what is that name — Michael 
Watson ? 

A. Michael J. Watson. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) In for five months, wasn’t he, Mr. 
Halloran? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Procror. — Then his discharge would appear in this 
book ? 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, that is the clothing book, isn’t it? 

AY ics, cir . 

@. Now, when was he discharged ? 

A. Here. 

He was sentenced for five months, wasn’t he? It would be 
August 2, that he would get out. Now, where is the record of 
the clothes given to him when he got out? 

A. Didn’t give him any. Here is the record of the clothes he 
took away, the clothes we took care of. 

Q. Well, you don’t appear to have given him any clothes except 
these which he took away ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, will you make a memorandum so as to look this entry 
up in the cash book ? 

A. Yes, sir, I will. 

@. And will you also be kind enough to remember that you say 
this entry is $5.85? 

A. Yes. You see we have to write them so quick, you know. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is certainly clear enough. 

Mr. Rivey. — Your perception is wonderful. 

Mr. Procror. — Thanks. I would be glad to get that state- 
ment signed by you, Brother Riley. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, will you be kind enough to tell me 
what this is? 

That is three months. 

That top seems to be blurred? 

Three months. 

What is this — forty-two? 

Yes, the age. 

What is this? 

$1.10; thirty cents — thirty days. 

What is this? 

Braces. The other writing before that is just as bad as 
that, I should think. The trouble with that writing is that it is 
heavy, that is all —- written quick. 

@. Well, the other fellow, you see, isn’t here? 

A. Erskine is here. 

Q. What is that? 
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Three months. 
What is that? 
Twenty-nine years. 
What is that? 
Fifty-two years old. 

The CuarrMAN. —I think you have been long enough on that 
book, Mr. Riley, to convince the committee, and I “think the 
counsel for the institutions are convinced also. 

Mr. Reep. — Convinced of what, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. —— Convinced that the criticism contained in the 
first semi-annual report of the Inspectors of Prisons and Houses of 
Detention, Document 146, so far as the records, the books are 
concerned, is just. 

Mr. Reep.—I didn’t know that that was the question, Mr. 
Chairman. I didn’t understand that that was the question. 

Mr. Proctor. — The question of the books covers two or three 
different questions —one, for instance, as to usefulness, and 
another as to beauty. Of course, if the criticism applies to the 
beauty of the books we might agree, but I don’t see how it 
can apply to the usefulness. 

The Cuairman. — The report alluded to says, in regard to the | 
House of Industry, House of Reformation, and Truant School : 

‘¢ The committee are of the opinion that the system of accounts 
with the inmates might be improved. ‘The book in which entries 
are made, sbowing the amount of property brought into the in- 
stitution by the prisoners, should have the cash entries so precise 
as to avwid all possible error. The committee discovered mistakes 
in this regard which ought not to occur in a public institution.” 

That was one of the criticisms in the report of the Inspectors of 
the Public Institutions. I think, as I said before, that Mr. Riley 
has consumed time enough of this committee in showing these 
books. If the council for the public institutions desire to defend 
these books, it certainly is their right to do so. 

Ald. Presoo. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I would certainly like to 
see some progress made, to see if we cannot accomplish some- 
thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, just tell me about this — why was 
this erased? 

A. Made a mistake. 

@. Undoubtedly something was wrong, but you are responsi- 
ble for the book? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you don’t know enough about that to be able to solve 
the mystery ¢ 

A: Yes: 

@. Why was that done? 

A. Probably a mistake crossed out. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Well, did you give the man credit 
for getting a jacket when he did not have it? 

A. Probably a mistake there. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You admit that that is a mistake — 
March 2, 1898, Michael Watson. 
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A. Can find that out easily enough by going to the main office 
or the cash book. Here is writing over here that isn’t any better. 

@. Oh, I know, but we are now examining you. 

A. Here is writing written by the other fellow that isn’t any 
better. The trouble was that this was too heavy. 

Mr. Procror. —I should think, Mr. Riley, you would criticise 
the use of such a great amount of ink at the public institutions. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, he does use a good deal of ink. I sup- 
pose if the attention of Dr. Jenks had been called to that it would 
have been stopped. 

Mr. Procror. —I think he bears down too hard. ‘That seems 
to be the principal difference here. 

The Witness. — Anybody used to the writing can read it. The 
clerks can read it and the assistants can read it. They daub the 
book up sometimes. Those that use the book get ink on it — I had 
to write so quick you know. There is a new hook over there that 
has a better system. The trouble with that writing is it is a little 
bit too heavy. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) It is heavy, that is so. 

A. Got anew system now. 

@. (Referring to the recent clothing book). Oh, this is a de- 
cided improvement. Now, Mr. Halloran, who keeps this book ? 
The prisoners write in that one. 

Yes. Well, when did you begin this one? 

This year, June 11. That is the better way. 

What year? 

This year. 

That was after the committee’s report? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, that is good. Now, you don’t write in this book at 
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No, sir. 

The prisoners do the whole of it? 

Yes, I watch them while they are receiving. 

Of course you keep guard, but the prisoners keep the book? 
Yes, sir, I watch them and watch the men come up to the 
rail, see that everything is kept properly, the clothes and every- 
thing, and when I did the writing I couldn’t see about that so 
well, couldn’t see what went on and write at the same time. 

@.. This is a great improvement. 

A. By having a prisoner do this I am able to do the work 
better. 
 @. (By the Cuarrman.) When did you change your method? 

Aw sunedd, 

@. Eighteen hundred and ninety-four? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is, for nearly a year or more after we came down there 
and made that report you continued on in the old way? Is that 
correct? 

A. Yes, I commenced when I was told to commence. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Witness, you are fortunate, 
of course, at the present time, and have been since beginning this 
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method, in having such scholarly prisoners; but supposing the 
prisoners were all illiterate, you would have to go back to the old 
system, wouldn’t you? 

A. Well, supposing I would; I could do it, I guess. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney). When I was asking you questions 
the other day I asked you if you saw the entries made and you said 
you did. 

A. All the entries; yes, sir. 

(). And said you stood right over them? 

A. Right over them, right over on the side. 

@. Now, do you want this committee to understand that there 
is not a figure or line in the book that you haven’t seen made with 
your own eyes? 

A. I can watch him and the men at the same time. 

Q. You want the committee to understand that there is nota 
figure or line written in the book that you SUENEOS yourself seen 
the prisoners write? 

A. I have seen every bit of ee 

@. Your eyes were not off for a moment. 

A. Oh, I can watch the prisoners and him too, because I am 
right beside him, right close to him. All the stuff is read off to 
the prisoner after it is received before he signs for it. 
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@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Mr. Halloran, I should like to ask you 
a few questions. I don’t think I got quite clearly the other oy 
exactly what books you have. You have this? 

A. I have got the clothing book and detail book. 

Q. Well, let us see — perhaps I can state it and save a little 
time. You have a clothing book? 

A. Yes, sir — this. 

@). And the clothing book is a book in which you keep a record 
of what each man has when he comes in? 

A. Yes, sir; that is it. 

@. His clothing, and if he has any money or property ? 

A. Yes, it is put down there and put on the cash book besides. 

@. Hold on a moment, I will get to that. Now, when a man 
comes in and is received by you, under your charge — the manner 


of it we will talk about later — everything the man has on is writ- 
ten in that book ? 


A. Written down in that book. 

@. Under his name? 

Wo Sy eg, aire 

@. With the length of his sentence and the man’s age? 
A. Yees, sir. 

Q. 


And if he has any personal property aside. from clothing, 
has money, pocket-book, keys, or such things, that is also minuted, 
is it? 

A. Yes, sir; all put down there on the clothes book. 

@. Now, is that read over to each prisoner? 

A. Yes, sir; it is all read over, read over before he signs for 
it — read over to him and signed for. 
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Q. Just wait until I finish the question, Mr. Halloran, and we 
will get on a little faster. After it has been written in that book, 
enumerating all the articles the man has, it is read over to him, is 
it? 

Yes, sir. 

And he signs it? 

He signs for it. 

In each case? 

Every case. 

That is all the entry that is made of the clothing, is it? 
That is all. 

Now, if he happens to have any money, is there any other 
entry made? 

A. The assistant receiving officer takes the money and it is put 
in the cash book. Itis put on that book and the cash book be- 
sides. 

@. That is, the cash goes on to the cash book? 

A. Yes, sir, and is marked on one of these envelopes. 

@. Hold on —it is entered in this cash book ? 

A. Yes, sir. All the money he takes in, all the valuables are 
entered on the cash book. 

Mr. Proctor. —I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether you saw 
this book or not. 

Q. This cash book, I see, does not quite correspond to the 
dates of the earlier one of these two clothing books. Did you 
have a cash-book at the time you had that book? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, Mr. Halloran, after these entries are made, what is 
done with the man’s cash? 

A. Why, it is taken out. The assistant receiving officer takes 
it out of the office. 

@. Do they have env elopes like that? 

A. Yes, sir; some larger than that when they have watches or 
other articles — use a larger one. 

Well, are the money and the watches put into an envelope? 
Yes, sir. 

By whom? 

By the assistant receiving officer. 

Sealed? 

Sealed, and he takes it out to the office. 

Now, where are they taken? 

Taken out to the safe, to the front office. 

Who receipts for them? 

The clerk. 

Now, will you please state whether or not that page was 
receipted for by the clerk? 

A. Yes, sir, the clerk receipted for that. 

@. That is Atwood’s signature, and he is the clerk, or was the 
clerk? 

A. Yes, sir. He receipts every day for the articles we take 
out there. ; 

@. That is, that is done by days? 
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A. Yes, sir; every afternoon when we get through the prison- 
ers the assistant receiving officer takes it out to the office and he 
receipts for it. 

Q. That is, the money and property is taken over to the clerk, 
and he receipts for it. What is done with these envelopes? 

A. Taken out to the office and given to the clerk. 

@. He puts them in the safe? 

A. Yes, sir; and then they get them when they get out, re- 
ceive their money when they get out. 

@. Now, when this book was being kept, Mr. Halloran, is 
there any place that indicates that the man receives that property ? 

A. Itis there. He signed for it. That is his signature. 

@. He signed for it when he went out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. But it was read over to him when he came in? 

A. When he came in it was read over to him and he sighed for 
it, and when he went out he signed for it. 

@. Where did he sign for it when he went out? 

A. Right here. Here it is when he came in. 

Q. That is July 6, 1893, and he is discharged September 30? 

A. Sometimes the clerk signs for them, you know. Sometimes 
they can’t write themselves. 

Q. Well, was there at that time, during the use of this book, 
more than one signature ? 


A. One signature at that time — when they come in, that is all. 

@. How is it now? 

A. Different now — signed now when they go out. 

@. Sign in both cases? 

At Vers sir: 

@. Sign when they bring them in and when they take them 
out? 


Yes, sir. 
(By Ald. Lomasney.) Do I understand, Mr. Halloran, 
that a man never went out of the institution without signing for 
his money on that book? 

A. No, sir; always signed. 

Q Always signed ¢ 

A. Always signed. 

@. Now, turn over to April 17 and find the name of a man. 

A 

Q 

A 
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I say that since the new arrangement that was commence.l. 
T am talking about the old book ? 
Since the new arrangement they sign when they go out. 
si Proctor. — He says, I believe, that they didn’t on the old 
ook. 
The Witness. — Didn’t on the old book, do on the new book. 
@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, take this case here? 
A. Signed for there. 
@. Yes, and that was called out to him first? 
wae \ eng Bit. 
@. Now, here is where I understood they signed when they 
got the money. ‘There is no signature here? 
A. They didn’t sign at that time. 
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@. Is that the excuse you give? 

A. e-Ye8asir.): 

@. Let us go back here. How do you account for this? 

A. Signed in that case. 

Then that isn’t the reason, is it? How do you account for 
this being signed here? , 

Yee | ‘don’ t know how that was, I am sure. 

Q@. Well, that is the case, isn’t it? 

A. That is the case there, sure. 

Mr. Proctor. — There is some discrepancy about this book, I 
think. 

Mr. Rivey.—There is nothing in this book except discre- 
pancies. : 

Mr. Proctor. — Ha, ha! 

The Witness. — Didn’t sign for a good while, I know. 

Mr. Procror. — There seem to be two pages where they didn’t 
sign. 

aa That is a place probably where the boat couldn’t wait. 

@. Well, you don’t know how to explain that, do you, Mr. 
Halloran ? 

A. No, I cannot account for that. 

Ald. Fotsom. — Well, these people weren’t all discharged on the 
same day, were they? There seem to be three different dates 
there. ‘These here seem to be May 16, but there seem to be two 
or three other dates along here. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, that page is all one day, apparently. 

@. That is the time you think the boat wasn’t going to wait? 

A. Yes, probably had to go down to the boat. They got all 
their stuff all right, though. That new bookis a good deal better 
system. 

Mr. Procror — Yes, I think so. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry). Well, do you give that as a reason 
for that April 7th case, Mr. Halloran? Do you want to stand on 
that now, that they all went out the same day? 

Mr. Procror. — That is the day of their coming in. , 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, of course if they came in they signed 
for their money. The point I make is that there was no signature 
going out. 

@. Do you want us to understand that they are all going out 
the same day on the boat that couldn’t wait? 

A. Iyremember one or two instances. 

Q. . Well, you want to withdraw that, don’t you? 

Mr. Procror — There is one case — May 26th. 

Ald. Lomasney. — I am talking about April 7th. 

Mr. Proctor. —I understand that is the day of coming in, and 
these May 16th cases are where they are going out — discharged 
May 16th. 

@. Now, do you know who kept the book hefore you! ? 

A. Erskine, but they didn’t sign for the articles in his time. 

Q. °(By Mr. Proctor. ) Well, you would hardly expect them 
to in Erskine’s time. 

A. Didn’t sign in his time. 
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Q@. Brother Riley asked you something about an assault case, 
Mr. Halloran. What was it about that? 

dA. Well, Mr. Toland down there interfered with me in my 
business, in the discharge of my duties, and undertook to push me 
around down there, and of course I had to defend myself as any 
man would. : 

@. Isee, and you say the case was placed on file? 

"ARV es. sir: 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) When was that? 

A. That was 1892. 

Mr. Ritey. — Yon may have done it, Brother Proctor. You were 
there then. 

Mr. Proctor — Oh, no. 

Mr. Ritey. — Weren’t you there then, in 1892? 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, no, I did not do that. Don’t lay that on 
me, Brother Riley. 

( You were asked, Mr. Halloran, with respect to prisoners as- 
sisting you in your work ? : 
Yes, sir. 
Now, you are the receiving officer? 
PVeS-uslt. 
How long have you been there? 
Well, I commenced there in February, 1892, I think it 


As receiving officer ? 

Yes, sir— 1893, February, 1893. 

As head receiving officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many assistants did you have? 

Two. 

They were paid assistants ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many assistants do you have now? 

Two. 

And something has been said to you with respect to ya 
ers assisting you. What assistance did they and do they render? 

A. Well, they do considerable writing down there that we can’t 
tend to very well. 

@. Well, now, supposing that a number of prisoners come in 
on a given day, I wish you would tell the committee what you 
do? 

A. Well, we receive the men, and I stand here while he is re- 
ceiving the men. 

@. While who is receiving the men? 

A. Well, Ido, and my assistant is looking out for the cash 
and the other man is looking out for the prisoner, and there are 
other affairs to look out for. 

@. One looks out for the prisoner himself, one for the cash, and 
you look out for the whole thing in general — is that it? 

A» -Yes, sir. 

@. Well, then, the prisoners under your direct supervision 
make entries in the book, and after the entry is made in the cloth- 
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ing book it is read to the prisoner to see whether or not it is cor- 


Yes, sir; every time. 
And if it isn’t correct it is changed then? 
Yes, sir; the prisoner speaks about it. 
And that is all under your eye? 
Yes, sir; all under my eye. 
And it was asked of you a good many times —I can’t tell 
how many times — whether Corcoran, a prisoner named Corcoran, 
didn’t begin to work for you after the committee of the Board 
were down there? 

A. He hasn’t been there only two or three months. 

@. Before he came there to work for you, did you have a pris- 
oner in the place which he now occupies? 

A. No, I didn*t. 

@. Well, then, you and the two receiving officers did it all? 

A. No, we had other prisoners. 

@. I didn’t make myself clear, then. You had prisoners to do 
that work ever since you have been receiving officer ? 

A. Yes, sir; and years before. 

@. But when there was a shift, when a man was discharged, 
you took another one in his place that could write well? 
Yes, sir; a capable man. 
A trustworthy man, as trustworthy as you could get? 
Yes, sir. 
And that is so with the other prisoners who assist you, is 
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it? 

Yes, sir; the same way. 

So when it was asked of you and insisted upon that Cor- 
coran n began to work for you after the committee went down, you 
had a man in the place which he occupied before Corcoran got 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And before the committee came down? 

A. Yes, sir. When a man goes out we always get another 
man to fill his place, a good, capable man, who is a good writer, 
capable. When a man’s time is up we get another one. It has 
always been so, years before I came there. 

You went there when, first? 
1884, May 1, 1884. 
as stayed there how long? 
I stayed there until I went over to Long Island. 
Well, you know I dou’t know when that was. 
That was in 1891, I believe — December, 1891, I went 
over there. 

(). How long did you stay that time? 

A. I stayed there a year on Long Island. 

@. Then you stayed until in December, 1892? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You were at the island with Deputy pre eacants Upton, 
were you? 

A. I was. 
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@. You were there when the present Board of Commissioners 
entered upon their duties? 

Ap TY Geant. 

@. What was the discipline of the House of Industry from the 
time they took charge until the spring of 1891? 

A. Well, it was good up to 1891 — up to August, 1891. 

Q. Up to August, 1891? 

A. It was fair until Mr. Gerrish went on his vacation there, 
and then Mr. Upton reported around that he was going to have 
Mr. Gerrish’s position when he got back. 

@. He did? 

A. Yes, sir; and then the discipline got bad after that, went 
away down. 

@. Well, for how long a time did that state of affairs continue ? 

A. Well, continued for some time, until they got discharged 
from there. 

@. Well, after they were discharged, when vou got back there 
from Long Island and after Upton, Erskine, and their friends were 
discharged, what was the discipline there then? 

A. The discipline was very good, got to be better. It is good 
now, couldn’t be any better than it is now. 

@. Erskine said he was going to have Gerrish’s place, did he? 

A. Mr. Upton did, I believe. 

@. I mean Upton —I don’t accuse Erskine of that. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By the CHarrman.) Mr. Halloran, in whose handwriting is 
that new book? 

A. In the prisoner’s, sir. 

@. What is his name? 

A. His name is Corcoran, — John Corcoran his name is. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) And is John Corcoran the first pris- 
oner who has done writing in that book? 

A. No, sir; one by the name of Cross. 

@. When did Cross do the writing? 

A. Commenced June 11, 1894. That is when we opened the 
new book. 

@. And when you said in reply to Mr. Proctor that they had 
worked there previous to the committee’s coming down and after- 
wards, you don’t want us to understand that you ever had a 
prisoner keeping the books until June, 1894? 

A. No, sir; I always did my own writing until he commenced — 
I think in June, 1894. 

@. And you want us to understand that the first-time prisoners 
did any writing on a book was June 14, 1894? 

A; June 113 yes; sir: 

@. That is the first time? 

A. ‘That was the first time. 

@. Now, did Upton and you have any talk about his having 
Gerrish’s place? 

A. No, he never spoke fo me about it. 

@. Were you at work on the island at that time? 

A. Yes, sir; I was in 1891. 
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@. Were you at work on the island when Gerrish went away 
on his vacation ? 

oA LCR SLE 

@. And how long after he came back from his vacation was it 
before you went to Long Island? 
I went in December, 1891. 
And you said Upton never told you that? 
Never told me that, but rumor — 
Whom did he tell? 
There was rumor about it all over the island. 
Whom did he tell that to? 
Rumor — everybody had it. 
Give us one? 
Everybody had it, that he made that brag down there that 
he was going to be superintendent. 

@. Give us the name of one person on the island who told you 
that — an officer. 
Well, several told me. 
Give us one —the name of one officer on the island ? 
I don’t know as it is hardly necessary to do that. 
Why not? 
It was general rumor. 
Give us one? 
General rumor all over the island. 
. Well, give us one of the several that told you? Can’t you 
think of them? 

A. Well, everybody had it. 

@. Well, give us one name. If everybody had it there ought 
not to be much trouble with one name? 

A. There was general rumor there that he was going to take 
Mr. Gerrish’s position. 

@. (By the Cuarmman.) Well, cannot you tell the committee 
one man who told you? 

A. Well, I heard Mr. Burnham say so, for one. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney,) Burnham? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, give us a second man? 
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Heard Mr. Spalding say so. 
Now, give us a third man? 
. And an assistant he had down there, I forget what his 
name is now. He has been out of there a couple of years. 
@. Spalding’s assistant ? 
A. Yes, sir; working down there. He was assistant receiving 
officer. 
Q. When was he there? 
A. When I left there. 
@. And you can’t remember his name? 
A. He was there in 1891. 
@. Is he there now? 
A. No, he isn’t. . 
@. Give us the fourth man. 
A. That is all I remember of. 
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@. The only names you can remember are Burnham and 
ete 

Yes, sir. 

Are they there now? 

Burnham is there. 

Where is Spalding ? 

Spalding is dead. 

And what did Burnham say to you? 

Well, told me what the report was. 

What did he say? 

That Upton made his brags that he would have Gerrish’s 
ition, was going to get it. 

Did you believe that? 

Well, believed it,— yes 

And that is the time the discipline commenced to go down? 

Yes, sir; about that time. 

What month was that? 

August, 1891. 

And when were the oflicers removed from Deer Island? 

I was on Long Island — down there. 

When was it? . 

I think it was February, 1892. I wouldn’t be positive, 
though. I was on Long Island when they were removed from 
there. 

@. Do you want this committee to understand that the deputy 
superintendent was trying to supplant the superintendent, and 
that at the time he was in charge of the institution he allowed the 
discipline to go down? 

As. Yess 

@. And he a candidate for the place — you mean that? 

A., Yessir do, 

(. You want this committee to understand that he wanted the 
discipline to go down for the purpose of getting the place? 

A. Yes, I believe it. 

@. That for the purpose of getting the place Mr. Gerrish had 
he allowed the discipline to go down in Gerrish’s absence? 

As “XeR aie: 

@. What would his object be in doing that? 

A. Wanted the position, I suppose. 

@. Shouldn’t you think he would try to keep the discipline up, 
to show how well he could run the institution ? 

He didn’t try to do it. 

Who did try to do it? 

He ought to, but didn’t. 

Who did try to do it? 

Mr. Gerrish. 

Upton didn’t try to keep the institution up? 

No. 

Always tried to ran the institution discipline down, didn’t 
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Yes, sir. 
During your entire service there ? 
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Yes, sir. 

@. Gerrish must have known that? 

A. He did know it. 

@. And Gerrish still continued him until 1892 — is that it? 

A. I persume he did; yes, sir. 

@. And he did it knowing he was working against the interests 
of the institution ? 

A. J suppose Gerrish knew all about it. 

Q. You knew it? 

A. Yes, sir—rumor. 

Q. It is a matter of common knowledge that the deputy super- 
intendent was working against the institution, and the superin- 
tendent still kept him? 

A. Yes, of course, or he wouldn’t act as he did. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Witness, do I understand you 
to say —— turning to the entry against Homer Quest, who appears 
to have been discharged June 6 and no receipt taken — there is 
$1.20 set against his account—that that was because the boat 
was in a hurry and couldn’t wait? 

A. Well, I think there were a couple of times of that kind 
there. 

@. Well, how many times will you have it that the boat was in 
a hurry and couldn’t wait? 

One or two times, probably more. 

Three? 

Probably more. 

Four? 

Some days it was that way. 

I say do you limit it to four? 

Maybe more. 

Five? 

Maybe more. 

Six, seven? 

Maybe more. 

Every day? 

No, not every day. 

Kight — will that satisfy you? 

No, wouldn’t be positive about it. 

That is too much, is it? Now, then, somebody has got Mr. 
st’s $1.20 — isn’t that so? 

Yes, sir. 

Who has got it? 

He signed for it. 

That isn’t a receipt for the money? 

No, didn’t receipt for it at that time. 

Now, if you please, against each account are two signa- 
tures —one signature made here when he comes in. 

At Sy CR Bits 

@. And turning then to Quest’s account here is his signature 
upon entry —am I right? , Where is his signature upon leaving? 
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The signature isn’t there. 

Well, T put my question again — who has got his $1. EN, 
He has got it, I presume. 

What have you to show for it? 

Didn’t sign for i sometimes. 

Why? 

It wasn’t the at 

Wait a minute. The same thing seems to permeate the 
book. Now, you say the boat was in a hurry on June 6, if that 
was the date of his discharge ? 

A. I say I have known cases where the boat was delayed. 

@. Well, it was in this case, undoubtedly — you are satisfied of 
that ? 

A. No, I wouldn’t be sure of it. 

Q. Then you won't give this as a reason in regard to Quest? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, here is another one where you have no signature, and 
also in the case of Michael J. Connolly you have no receipt? 

A. No, none there. 

@. Well, the discharge there is not, you see, June 6, but Sep- 
tember 380. Then here is another discharge of July 6— John J. 
Fleming, with no receipt here. | 

Mr. Proctor. — He didn’t have any money. 

Mr. Rirey. — Ob, here are the entries — clothing and valuables. 

Mr. Proctor. ——- But you are talking about money. 

Mr. Rirey.— Would you like to be turned out into the world 
without anything? 

Mr. Proctor. — That is the argument ad hominum — a low- 
down sort of argument. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, if that satisfies you, all right. 

@. Is there any receipt here? 

A. Didn’t sign. 

(). Here is another — December 30, Daniel J. Cunningham — 
no receipt here. Am I right?—and Daniel Haggerty, the same 
date, and also-Frank Clifford, August 2? 

A. Didn’t have that fashion at that time, you know. It is the 
same over here. 

@. Well, don’t go back to ancient history, please. You seem 
to have had the fashion here, on May 4, for instance, a month 
later than April 6. So you are not right when you say that that 
was not the fashion at the time. You must be judged by your 
own conduct, not those who came before you. Now, here is 
another entry, August 2, Frank Clifford. There is no receipt 
here — isn’t that so? 

Mr. Procror. — No money there, either. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Here are the clothing, valuables — no 
receipt for them, is there ? 

A. No. 

@. And Patrick Creedon — no receipt here, is there? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Proctor. — How much money is there there ? 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Well, you might read what there is there. 
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A. (Enumerating articles of clothing.) 

Mr. Proctor. — He didn’t seem to have any money, either. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Here is another one of Jerry H. Long — 
no receipt here, is there ? 

m1. NO: 

@. Now, here is something that will please Brother Proctor — 
James Kelly, 28 cents, along with the clothes — no receipt here, 
is there? 

No. They didn’t use to do that before. 

If you please, den’t go bac 
Didn’t commence to do that until we got the new book. 

Oh, yes, you did. 

Not always. 

Just look here, on May 4, a month later, you were doing it. 
Well, it was not the regular thing until we commenced the 
new book. 

@. Not the regular thing? Let us see whether it is or not. I 
will go back, if you like, to January 13 and 14, 1893. Isn’t ita 
regular thing all down the page here? 

Mr. Procror. — That is 1893, you know, and this other was 
1892, what you have been talking about over there. Isn’t that 
so? Be fair for a minute, just for a surprise party to yourself. 
Isn’t that 1892 over there? 

Mr. Rinrry. — You don’t surprise me a bit, Brother Proctor. 
If you did anything else you would surprise me. 

Mr. Proctor. — No, but that is 1892. 

Mr. Rirey. — If you please, if you please. I was talking of 
this one of April. 

Mr. Procror. — Don’t blush. 

Mr. Rirey. — Oh, no. 

@. And I was talking about a rete of June 6, 1892. Did 
you understand me? Now, your reason for not having a 
discharge here, a receipt, is that it wasn’t the custom then. “Am 
I right? 

A. Well— 

Q. Well, what? Was it a custom or not? 

A. Was the custom, I presume, but seems to have been skipped 
that day. 

@. You said before it was not the custom, and now you say it 
was, and Brother Proctor says it was not. Are you both wrong? 

A. It wasn’t until we commenced the new book here. 

@. Now, here are discharges, as you will find. I have here 
June 6. Here is a discharge a month before, May 4, where 
there is a receipt. That is a month previous, and you admit that 
it was the custom to give receipts, don’t you? 

A. Yes. 

@. Why did you say it wasn’t, then? See what a hole he has 
put you in, Brother Proctor. 

Mr. Proctor. — Not at all. It takes more than that to put me 
in a hole. 

The Witness. — It wasn’t a regular thing until the new book. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Here is another one of May 6, 1892. 
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This was just a month before, where a man had a lot of clothing 
and nine cents and don’t appear to have [any receipt here. Well, 
I guess you could get something for those books in a dime 
museum. 

Mr. Procror. — They would have to have you to exploit them. 

The Witness. — Well, they never have any trouble about it 
down there. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) How long was Mr. Gerrish away on 
a vacation that year — about how long? 

A. Well, he went on the 15th of August and came back on the 
17th. 

The 15th of August? 

eg. Site 

And got back on the 17th of August? 

Yes, sir; he was sent for, I believe. 

. Well, do you want us to understand that that institution 
was torn up then? Is that what you mean — is that what you call 
a vacation? 

A. Well, he was called back. I understand he was sent for. 
But the trouble was a good while before that, before he went 
away. 

@. Well, you said the discipline commenced to run down when 
he went on his vacation? 

A. Yes, sir; and previous to that. 

(). And what time did he leave the island on the 15th of 
August? 

A. I don’t know what time — in the morning. 

@. And what time did he get back on the 17th? 

A. I couldn’t say what time of day he got back on the 17th. 

@. And you want us to understand that on those two days tlhe 
whole institution went to the dogs? 

A. Well, that is the time they had the dirty work there. 

@. What do you mean by that? 

A. He reported around that he was going to be superintend- 
ent when Gerrish got back, and was going to run things to suit 
himself. That was the general report about the institution. 

@. What other dirty work was done besides that? 

A. That was enough. 

Q@. What else? 

A. Dr. Newell and he used to be around there and among the 
inmates, trying to stir up trouble. 

@. Was Dr. Newell down there the 15th? 

A. I don’t know whether he was there the 15th or not, but I 
have seen him there a number of times with Mr. Upton. 

(). Who else did you see him with besides Dr. Newell? 

A. I don’t know. He used to be with him a great deal through 
the institution. 

Q. Take those two days, do you want to swear that Dr. 
Newell was down there the 15th of August? : 

A. I couldn’t swear to that. 

(. That he was down there the 16th? 

A. Couldn’t swear to that. 
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@. The 17th of August? 

A. Couldn’t say that, sir. 

@. Any of the commissioners down there? 

A. Couldn’t say. 

What is there wrong about a commissioner talking to the 

inmates of the institution? 

A. Stirred up a good deal of strife there. 

@. What was the strife about? Did you hear him talk to-any 
inmates ? 

A. I have heard inmates speak about it — that they had Dr. 
Newell to back them up. 
From what inmates did you hear that? 
Oh, lots of them. 
Give us one. 
Can’t give the names now. It was a long while ago. 
How long was that before the 15th of August? 
A good while. 
Well, how long? 
Months. 
Almost a year? 
Had trouble a good while before. 
Almost a year? 
No, sir; I wouldn’t say that. 
Give us the number of months. 
The trouble was a good while before the 15th of August. 
(By Mr. Ritey.) Mr. Halloran, when you were at Long 
Island you were sent down there by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, were you? 

A. Not at Long Island, no, sir, — was transferred from Deer 
Island by Mr. Gerrish. 

@. Well, when you were sent to Deer Island you were sent by’ 
the Civil Service? 
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A. Yes, sir; passed an examination. 
@. Do you remember what percentage you got? 
A. I think 85. 
@. And then you were sent to Long Island? 
A. No, I wasn’t sent to Long Island. 
Q. Well, you went there? 
A. I went to Long Island in 1891 from Deer Island. 
@. Well, you left “Deer Island? 
A. In 1891 I did, yes, I left. 
@. Now, wait a moment — one thing at atime. You went to 
Long Island ? 
Yes, sir. 
At what time? 
In 1891. 


How soon after you left Deer Island? 
Well, I left Long Island in 1893. 
How soon ‘did you go to Long Island after prin Deer 
Island: ? 
A. After I left Long Island? 
@. You were at Deer Island, weren’t you? 


ECRERS! 
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Yes, sir. 

You left there, didn’t you? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, stick to that simple proposition. 
Yes, I left there in 1891. 

What time in 1891? 

I was on Long Island during 1892. 

What time did you leave Deer Island? 

The 21st of December. 

And what day did you go on Long Island? 
The 21st of December. 

The same day? 

Yes, sir. 

. Therefore I was right when I said you left Deer Island to 
go to Long Island? 

A. In 1891 I left there. ? 

Q@. I don’t care about the year — you left one place to go to 
the other? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Then, owing to the unfortunate trouble you had on Long 
Island, you had to leave Long Island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you got back to Deer Island and got the place of re- 
ceiving officer without passing a civil-service examination or get- 
ting a civil-service certificate ? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. Why, you didn’t have any when you went back there, did 
you? 

A. Yes, when I went back I had to go through the civil. 
service. 

@. Before you could go back to Deer Island you had to un- 
dergu an examination at the Civil Service Commission? 

An, Leh Silks 

@. Then that examination was after the assault upon Toland? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). In making answers to the questions propounded to you, did 
you tell the Civil Service Commissioners that one of our courts had 
convicted you of a criminal offence? 

Mr. Proctor. — Hold on a moment. 

Mr. Ritey. — I won’t hold on. 

Mr. Procror. — But tbe statute says ‘‘ convicted,” and there 
is no conviction where a case is placed on file. That is too 
thin. 

Mr. Ritey. — The trouble is that I am not questioning you. 

Mr. Procror. — I wish you were. 

Mr. Ritey. —I wish I was. 

(). Please answer my question. 

The CHairman. — Mr. Riley, the committee doesn’t care to 
have anything introduced here in testimony that is not germane, 
and the committee would like to hear first how the civil service 
application reads. 

Mr. Ritry. —I understand that the law is that one convicted of 
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a criminal offence, just the same as one whose character wouldn’t 
warrant it, cannot be certified by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Proctor. — The difficulty with my brother’s position, may 
it please you, Mr. Chairman, is that nothing is better settled in 
the world than that a conviction under our law, in order to be a 
conviction, must be followed by a sentence. If it is not followed 
by a sentence it is not a conviction. A conviction in an inferior 
court, although a sentence follows it, if an appeal is taken from it 
to a court to which that appeal would naturally go, and it is dis- 
posed of in the superior court in any way except by a sentence, 
does not count as a conviction. Nothing is better settled than 
that, and my brother will agree with me. 

Mr. Ritry. — That is not the point I am making at all. 

Mr. Procror. —If this man’s case was put on file there is no 
reason in the world why he should say in any application for exami- 
nation by the Civil Service Commissioners that he had been con- 
victed. It would be untrue. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is not the point I am making at all, as you 
will see. I don’t care what arrangement this man entered into 
with the district attorney, or the authorities representing the Com- 
monwealth, by which he was allowed to go with a whole skin. I 
care nothing about that. If the public can stand it lcan. What 
I am after now is this, having applied to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, representing himself to be a fit man to be sent to a 
public place to fill a public office, what I am after now is whether 
he misrepresented in his answers to that commission his own line 
of conduct and his own character. 

Mr. Procror. — If he had stated that he had been convicted he 
would have misrepresented. If he did not so state he did not so 
misrepresent. 

Mr. Rirey. — Blackstone said one hundred years ago that the 
worst thing about lawyers was that their legal studies tended to 
make them very narrow. I am inclined to think he was right. 

Mr. Procror — That is droll, but it has no application here. 

@. (By Mr Rirey.) Answer the question, please. When you 
were being examined by the Civil Service Commissioners, — I refer 
to your last examination, — did you disclose the fact that you 
were brought before the court and tried for committing an assault 
while you were acting as an officer at Long Island? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. You were asked by the Civil Service Commissioners if you 
were guilty of any criminal offence, weren’t you? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. What? 

A. I don’t think so. I don’t remember so — just filled out a 
blank. 

@. Don’t you remember that one of the questions, if not more, 
was whether you had been tried or convicted of any offence? 

A. No;I don’t remember. All I had to do was to fill out that 
blank — that is all, didn’t ask me any questions. 

@. And if I should produce now a blank similar to the one you 
filled out and you should find on that blank reference to a trial, 
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reference to having committed a criminal offence, reference to 
having been convicted of a criminal offence, would you then 
change your testimony and say you were mistaken? 

A. Well, I probably would. 

Q. You would what? 

A. Well, they didn’t ask me anything about that affair down 
there on Long Island and I didn’t tell them. 

(). Now, I am trying to find out what the blank you said you 
filled asked you. What do you say? 

Mr. Procror. — I don’t see how this is of the slighest mate- 
riality. 

Q. (By Mr. River.) In that examination you concealed that 
assault, didn’t you? 

A. No, I said nothing about it. 

@. You said nothing about it? 

A. No; nothing was said to me about it. 

@. You spoke about the visits of Dr. Newell, some of the dates 
in August when he talked to the prisoners. You remember that, 
do you? 


A. Yes, sir; he was down there quite frequently. 

@. Was Commissioner Devlin with him? 

A. Sometimes he was with him. 

@). Did you see him? 

A. Sometimes he was with him. 

@. Was he with him every time you saw him talking? 

A. No, sir; he was not. 

ee How many times did you see him talking to prisoners 
when Commissioner Devlin was not with him? 

A. A good many times. 

@. A good many times? 

A. A dozen times. 

@. How many times? 

A. Dozens of times. 

@. How many dozen? 

A. Oh, a good many. 

@. How many? 

A. Oh, probably five or six. 

@. Anywhere from 60 to 72 times — am I right? 

A. Yes, as much as that, sure. 

@. Can you give the dates? 

A. I cannot, no. 

@. Now, your theory, of course, is this, that during two duva 


Upton demoralized the discipline down there, and that finally the 
discharge of Commissioner Newell and of these -officers was just 
what was needed in order to restore it? That is your theory? - 

A. No, the trouble was before that. 

@. Answer the question; your theory is that the demoralization 
was caused by the two days’ absence of Mr. Gerrish? 

A. No, the trouble was a good while before that. Those are 
the days he made his boasts that Mr. Gerrish wouldn’t be super- 
intendent any more. 

Q. Supposing Mr. Gerrish had been dismissed and Upton put 
in his place, would you have remained in your position ? 
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I don’t know, I am sure. 

Would you have resigned? 

I don’t know, I am sure. 

You think you would have remained ? 

Yes ; I have always done my duty while I have been there. 


BORO 


Isaac H. Cook. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. River.) Your full name? 

. Isaac H. Cook. 

And your business ? 

I am employed there as a butcher on Deer Island. 

How long have you been there? 

About five years. 

And do you have the books of the receiving officer? 

No, sir. 

You do not — do you keep any books? 

I simply keep weights of the meats that come down there. 
What books do you keep? 

I just simply keep the weights of the meats that come 
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Now, do you keep an account of the meats received ? 
. Yes, sir. 
. You do. And did you at any time notice whether they were 
up to the proper quality or not, or whether they amounted to the 
weight represented ? 

A. The weights is generally compared with the bills. 

@. They did? 

A. They do; yes, sir. 

@. Did you say to anybody that you suspected there was some- 
thing wrong about the weight? 

A.. No, sir. 

@. That it wasn’t according to contract? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t remember making any complaints? 

A. Ido not; no, sir. 

@. Did you make any complaints to the superintendent in re- 


gard to it? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. What? 


A. No, sir. There might be an occasion once in a while some- 
times when some of our meat goes to Long Island, and I report 
it in that way. 

@. What did you report? 

A. A shortage of the meat. 

@. To whom did you make the report? 

A. I generally make it to the clerk or the superintendent, 
whichever I find there. 

@. What shortage did you find? 

A. Sometimes more and sometimes less, but it is always found. 

@. Well, to what extent was the shortage? 

A. Well. there was an occasion here within three weeks where 
there was pretty nearly 300 lbs. short. 
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Of whom was the meat bought on that occasion? 

I believe Mr. S. S. Lerned has the contract. 

Yes — down at Faneuil Hall Market? 

Yes, sir. 

And you found upon investigating the meat that came, 
weighing it, that it was 300 pounds short of the weig ht represented ? 

As Yess Sir. 

(), That was only three weeks ago, you say? 

A. Well, let me explain. This meat was on the boat and went 
to Long Island. 

Mr. Procror. — Don’t suppress the explanation. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Mr. Witness, if you follow my questions 
you will find that they are simple enough fora child to understand. 
This was three weeks ago, was it? 

A. Two or three. 

@. And you found that there was a shortage in weight of some 
300 Ibs? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, may I repeat — 

A. Well, youwish me to say that they sent it down from Boston 
short? 

@. No, I only wish you to answer the question. This was a 
shortage of 300 lbs. ? 

A. Yes, sir — short. 

@. That is, the bills represented 300 lbs. more than came? 

A. No, sir; I don’t say anything of the kind. 

@. What do you mean? 

A. I mean that this meat was short at this particular time. I 
hadn’t seen the bill, nor the bill wasn’t compared with the weight, 
either. 

@. Well, somebody told you the number of pounds that were to 
come? 

A. No, they did not. 

@. How could you tell ? 

A. I know it — the average. 

@. You must wait for questions, or you cannot intelligently 
answer. 

Mr. Procror. — You said, ‘*‘ How could you tell?” How else 
could the witness answer. 

Mr. Rirey. —If it does you any good to make a noise, go on, 
get me off of the direct track. 

Mr. Proctor. -— I don’t know but I can. 

Mr. Ritey. — Perhaps so, but you haven’t up to date. 

@. Mr. Witness, if you didn’t know how many pounds were ‘to 
come — 

A. But I did. 

@. Wait until I finish my question — how could you tell upon 
weighing the amount that did come that there was a shortage? 

A. Ob, I know the amount that was to come. 

@. That is what I thought, and that is what I am going to get 
out of you. Now, you were informed of the number of pounds 
you were to receive, weren’t you? 
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No, sir. 

Then how did you know there was a shortage? 

I knew the amount we were to receive. 

How much were you to receive ? 

Fourteen hundred and fifty pounds. 

Whence came the information that you were to receive four- 
teen hundred and fifty pounds ? 

A. Why, it was a standing order. 

@. Then you made complaint of that shortage, complained to 
the superintendent, didn’t you? 

A. No, sir; I reported it to the office. I don’t think I saw the 
superintendent. 

Q. Well, you went to the superintendent’s office? 

Ave eS -eSita 

@. That was one shortage only three weeks ago — any other 
instances of shortage? 

A. Oh, such things as that happen quite frequently. 

@. Yes, but how often have they happened in your time? 

A. Perhaps half a dozen. 

Q. In the case of S. S. Learned & Co.? 

A. It comes from carrying it from one island to another — 
carrying it to Long Island. 

@. Yes, but all those shortages in meat have been from that 
same concern? 

A. Yes, sir, — they happened in that way. 

Q. Now, in the winter or spring of 1884 — winter of 1893 and 
°94 — did you notice that the weight — perhaps I had better begin 
in another way. The bones and grease accumulating in the insti- 
tution are sold, are they not? 

Yes sirze 

To whom? 

I cannot recall the party’s name that buys them. 

Do you keep an account of the weight? 

I do not. 

Did you notice some time ago that the bones and grease 
Eaketi away and shipped to somebody to whom they are sold, that 
the account, the number of pounds given you, was not correct ? 
Did you notice that? 

A. I remember of some grease being sold. I don’t know how 
long ago it was—I guess a year ago. 1 weighed it before it 
went to the wharf and I reported the weight to the office. 

@. Yes — to whose office? 

A. To the superintendent’s. 

@. Yes, and then the figures came to you afterwards, did they? 

A. Well, no, they don’t come to me. 

@. Well, in some way or other they did come to you, didn’t 
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@. Didn’t you get knowledge of the figures that are given in? 

4l. I might have got knowledge through hearsay. 

@. Yes, sir—that is the way we get a great deal of informa- 
tion in our passage through life. Now, when you learned of the 
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figures that were given in did you say that there was quite a 
shortage, quite a difference, between your weight and the weight 
of the other man? 
. I think I did; yes, sir. 
Who was the weigher for the institutions? 
A man by the name of Donahue. 
Yes, what weight did he give? 
I don’t remember. 
What weight did you make? 
I don’t remember that. 
What was the discrepancy ? 
. Something like 200 or 300 lbs., I can’t remember exactly. 
In other words, the weight which Donahue gave was two or 
300 pounds less than the weight that was found? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then you made complaint that somebody was cheating, 
didn’t you? 
No, sir. 
What did you say — what did you do? 
I said nothing. I had nothing to say. 
Well, you made complaint to somebody, didn’t you? 
No, sir. 
Well, you let the information out in some way or other, 
didn’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t know how that got out, then, do you? 

A. Well, it doesn’t make any difference to me as I know of. 

@). Do you remember having a talk with Clerk Atwood about 
that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you remember notifying Clerk Atwood sometime before 
that that you suspected cheating was going on? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you talk with Atwood at all about that? 

A, No, sir: 

@. Do you remember that you and Mr. Ham —I think Ham is 
the head farmer there, isn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember that you and Mr. Ham were instructed to 
weigh the bones and grease before they were taken to the wharf, 
by means of a scale? 
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A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t remember that, do you? 

A. No, sir. 

. Now, you have said under oath 200 or 300 lbs., haven’t 
you? 


A. I believe so, yes, sir. 
@. A discrepancy of 200 or 300 lbs. ? 
ASN 8, alr: 
Wouldn’t you change the figures and say that the discrep- 
ancy amounted to 3,000 Ibs. in bones and 300 Ibs. in grease? 
A. No, I would not. 
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And in regard to bones you won’t say? 

No, sir; 1 don’t know anything about the bones. 

Do you remember, after you and Mr. Ham weighed the 
bones and grease, that you went to Donahue and asked him to 
weigh them again? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And that Donahue did weigh them again, and then found 
that he had made a mistake, and that the true weight was the 
weight you had originally given? 

No, sir. 

Don’t remember that instance? 

No, sir. 

Is Mr. Donahue down at the island yet? 

Yes, sir. 

Will you tell us of the condition of the piggery ?—I think 
you have charge of the piggery — of its condition at the time you 
took charge of it? 

‘A. In what respect? 

Q. Well, in any respect that would require the attention of a 
sensible man assigned that duty? 

- I couldn’t say, more than that I found it full of pigs. 

You weren’t surprised to find pigs in a piggery, were you? 

. Well, no; no, sir. 

Was it all right? 

. I didn’t see anything wrong about it. 

Nothing to criticise in condition ? 

. Well, I have seen —I think it is in a little different shape 


Q. Youswear that the discrepancy was not 3,000 lbs. of bones? 
A. I don’t know anything about it. 

@. You swear that it wasn’t 300 lbs. of grease? 

A. I should say between 200 and 300 lbs. 

@. Of what? 

A. Grease. 

Q. 

tA; 
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Well, is it worse now? 
. Well, I leave that for others to say. 
Well, I asked you because I haven’t been down there. 
. Perhaps my opinion wouldn’t amount to much. 
Is it better or worse? 
. Well, I consider that it is better. 
In what respect, then, is it improved? 
. Well, it is kept cleaner generally. 
And you found that it wasn’t in a good condition when 
you took charge of it—that is so, isn’t it? 

A. Well, I couldn’t comment on it at the time I went there 
that I know of. 

@. But you can now — you have intelligence? 

A. Yes, there are improvements I have made and perhaps I can 
comment now a little. 

@. And you think those improvements were sadly neeced, don’t 
you? 

A. I presume I thought so or I wouldn’t have made the altera- 
tion. 
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@. Didn’t you find that the quantity of food for the hogs was 
insufficient, not enough? 
A. At what time? 
@. At the time you went in charge of it? ; 
A. Yes, sir; they were short of food. 
@. Why didn’t you say so awhile ago, when I asked you about 
its condition ? 
A. Well, does that include the condition of the piggery? 
@. Well, starving the hogs doesn’t keep the piggery in good 
condition, does it? 
A. Well, when I first took charge of it there wasn’t food 
enough. 
@. It was insufficient ? 
A. There wasn’t food enough, really. 
@.? Well, you succeeded in getting enough? 
A. Well, I succeeded in killing the hogs—lessened the 
number. 
There wasn’t grain enough there when you took charge? 
We don’t use much grain. . 
You use some — did you ask for grain? 
Yes, sir. 
Succeed in getting it? 
Yes, sir. 
Have much trouble in getting it? 
No, sir. 
None at all — got it as soon as you asked for it? 
Well, as soon as I naturally would. 
As soon as you asked for it? 
Well, as soon as they got around to it, I presume. 
How soon after the request? 
There is a requisition goes in twice a month, and when you 
send a request at any time, after three or four days you are liable 
to get your order. 
@. Don’t you know that a large number of young hogs were 
killed in order to save buying more food for them? 
A. No, I don’t. 
@. You deny that, do you? 
Aa TOS 58h 
@. Haven’t you made many complaints in regard to the treat- 
ment you have received? 
By whom? 
Haven’t you made complaints? 
No, sir. 
You have not? 
No, sir. 
In regard to your treatment? 
No, sir. 
You have never made any? 
No, sir. 
Why did you ask me ‘* By whom?” 
Ill treated by whom? 


Yes, sir, — why did you put that question, if you have made 
no complaints of any kind? 
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. I can’t give any particular reason. 

You can’t tell why you asked me that question? 

FEN IO; 2810 

Have you had any talk with Mr. Young at any time? 

No, sir. 

Do you know him? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you made any promises to him? 

Have I made any? 

Yes, sir. 

. No, sir. 

None at all? 

No, sir. 

Well, this committee have summoned you up here. I don’t 
know just what questions they wish to ask you. Perhaps Mr. 
Proctor wants to ask you some questions. 
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Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Mr. Cook, when did you go to work 
down at Deer Island? 

A. Well, I think it was five years ago last August —I think 
So. 

(). Five years ago last August? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Well, the committee went into operation in May, 1889, and 
you went there the followiug August — was that it? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

@. Well, it was very soon after you went there that you found 
some shortage in the way of food for the pigs? 

A. Yes, sir —no, I went there as a night watchman. 

@. Oh, you went there as a night watchman. How long did 
you stay there as a night watchman? 

A. About six months, I think. 

@. Then you became what is called the butcher? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Brother Riley used the word ‘*shortage” a great many 
times while he was examining you, and I understood you to say 
that what he called ‘‘ a shortage ” was sending meat to Long Island 
instead of Deer Island by mistake. Is that it? 

A. Yes, sir — that is it. 

Q. Was that all the shortage? 

A. That was all the shortage. 

@. That is the whole business about the shortage? 

A.* That is the whole business about the shortage. 

@. Yes. Did you have any trouble in getting it from Long 
Island ? 

A. No, on the boat’s return it was brought back. 

@. That is to say, the boats stopped at Deer Island first, I 
suppose ? 

tA. A108, 2818 

Q. And they didn’t take off what meat they should have taken 
off, by 300 lbs. ? 
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A. That is it. 

@. And that was taken over to Long Island, and when they got 
it over there it wasn’t taken off of the boat, but was brought right 
back to Deer Island? 

Ay Yessir: 

Q. And then taken off? 

Ach YesSsir. 

Mr. Procror.— There is your shortage, Brother Riley. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it. 

Mr. Ritey. — I don’t smoke. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Was there any actual shortage at all? 
Only in that respect. 

Did you ever have any interview with Dr. Newell? 

Well, I have met the gentleman once or twice. 

Where? 

On the Island. 

During the time that Dr. Newell was Commissioner ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you remember what months or what year it was? I 
suppose it was all in 1891, but what months? 

A. No, I couldn’t say as to that. 

@. Did you ever have any talk with him about a grievance? 
Did he ever ask you anything about that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did he ask you? 

A. He asked me if I had any grievance against the superin- 
tendent. 

(). Anything else? 

A. Itoldhim ‘no, sir;” and he said that a good many had, and 
he wanted to find out all there was, and I guess that about wound 
our conversation up. He did say, though, there was a great many 
reforms needed there. 

@. Dr. Newell did? 

A. Yes. 

@. Well, he said there were a good many discharges that 
ought to be made, too, didn’t he? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

@. Do you know anything about the discipline down there in 
1891, the last part of 1891, and the first part of 1892? 

A. Well, I don’t remember the year exactly — about the time 
of this trouble, though, with the Commissioners and superintend- 
ent and the rest of the officers, the discipline ran down about that 
time. 

@. Well, when was it with reference to the time that Dr. 
Dates asked you the question you have testified to— about that 
time! 

ir) LOS. Sian 

@. Did he tell you that the superintendent was going to be 
discharged ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Well, did you hear any report on the island about that time 
to that effect? 
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Q. It was about that time that you heard the reports that the 
discipline was in the condition that you have stated? 

A. Yes, sir; kept it up until the Mayor took hold of it and 
after that the thing was changed. 

@. Well, how has the discipline been since? 

A. First rate, so far as I can see. I am not an institution 
officer, but from what I see of it it is all right. 

@. Well, there has been some testimony here as to the meats. 
What do you Say as to the quality of the meats down at Deer 
Island ? 

Well, I say the quality is good. 

Well, rotten, was it — is it? 

How is that? 

Do you call it rotten meat that you get down there? 

I said the quality was good. 

I know you said so. Now, I want you to answer that 
specific question. 

A. No, sir. 

@. Well, has it been since you have been there? 

A. I never saw it in that condition. 

Q. It is suitable and proper? 

A. For any one to eat. 

@. Some people, Mr. Cook, have testified that you have been 
intoxicated on the island. What do you say to that? 

A. Why, I deny it. 

@. Were you ever intoxicated on the island? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you ever hear any talk on the island in 1891 — in 
August or thereabouts — at the time Mr. Gerrish went away, that 
he wouldn’t be superintendent when he came back? 

Yes, I have heard such reports as that. 
Yes. Do you know who made them? 
Well, no, I couldn’t tell. 

Who were the people that told you? 
General talk around there. 
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@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Witness, were you ever drunk 
off the island ? 


2s NOMSIE, 

Q@. Were you ever drunk or intoxicated? I don’t know that 
there is much of a distinction. 

Aa INO, SIE; 

@. I suppose you are a total abstainer, are you not? 

A. No, sir, I am not. 

(). A witness here the other day, a brother officer of yours, 
made oath that you were in the habit of buying whiskey, Miller’s 
Game Cock whiskey, that another party used to bring down to the 
island in cases, Now, what do you say? 

A. Well, that is all news to me. 

Q. That puzzles you, does it? 
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Yes. 

I don’t wonder. How much did you buy? 

Never bought any. 

How much did you get? 

Never got any. 

How much did you drink? 

I didn’t drink any. 

But you say you know there is such a brand of whiskey as 
er’s Game Cock, don’t you? 

I have heard of it; yes, sir. 

Ever see any of it? 

Yes, sir. 

See any of it on the island? 

No, sir. 

See any whiskey on the island? 

No, sir. 

At any time? 

No, sir. 

Since you have been there have you ever seen any or 
smelled any ? 

A. | never saw any that I know of. 

@. Have you smelled any? 

A. No, I don’t think so— not that I know of. 

@. How long have you been there? 

A. Five years, I think, last August. 

@. And during those five years — listen to this, Brother Proc- 
tor — during those five years you make solemn oath that you 
never saw any whiskey and never smelled any on the island? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And never saw any officer who appeared to be under its 
influence ? 

A. I never did; no, sir. 

Mr. Procror. — I am listening — go ahead. 

Mr. Ritry. — Yes, but I am afraid you are not digesting. 

Q. You remember Dr. Newell talking to you one day, don’t 
you! 

Ai Yas sir: 

@. Do you remember his asking you how you came to be on the 
island ? 

A. No, Ido not. 

@. Doyouremember that your reply was, ‘‘ Drink, drink caused 
it all”? 

Al NO BIL 

@. Didn’t you tell him that was what brought you there, your 
habit of drinking? 

Ase Nowssir, 

Q. Well, you remember having talked with him, don’t you? 

A; Yes: 

@. Of course I appreciate your position. You are testifying 
and the superintendent is here and your testimony will be printed. 
You don’t want to lose your position. But you said a minute ago 
that the discipline down there at the present time and for the past 
many months has been good? 
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A. Yes, sir; so far as I can see or know. 

@). And so far as you have heard? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Did you hear some few months ago that a man was mur- 

dered down there? 
No. 
Haven’t heard of that yet, have you? 
No, sir -— oh, yes, I did too. 
When did you hear of that? 
Oh, I heard of it at the time. 
A convict was killed in his cell? 
No, sir. 
Wasn’t he a convict? 
Yes, sir. 
A prisoner? 
Yes, sir. 
Wasn't he killed in a cell? 
No, sir. 
Where? 
In one of the outer buildings. 
Well, he was killed where he was confined, wasn’t he? 
Well, he was confined on the island ; yes, sir. 
Yes, and killed while a prisoner? 
Yes, sir. 
And nobody has discovered his murderer ? 
I believe not; no, sir. 
And you call that good discipline, do you? 
I do. 
Splendid. Well, now, passing on a few weeks later, did 
you hear that a poor colored man was shot or drowned? 

A. No, I never did. 

(. Did you hear about the man who was drowned? 

A. No, I never heard anything about him. 

@. Some of the officers having fired at him while he was in the 
water ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. No talk about that down at the island? 

A. I never heard of it. 

@. Have you heard of the immorality, talk about the immoral- 
ity pervading the island? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know anything about immorality there. 

@. Well, I wonder if you heard of the riots a few years ago? 
Did you? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. J was there. 

@. Know anything about the stringing up? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you hear of the case of Walker, who was so badly 
punished ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Have you heard of the beating or abuse of boys in the 
House of Reformation? 

A. I have heard of it through the papers here —that is about 
all. 
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@. But you didn’t believe anything you read, of course, did 
ou? 

A. Well, I can’t say as to that. 

@. You remember Mr. Knights, an officer who used to be down 
there ? 

A. I knew of him; yes, sir. 

@. And they say that while he was on the island he had delirium 
tremens. Didn’t you see any symptoms of that? 


A. I didn’t. 

@. You saw a good deal of him while he was down there, didn’t 
you? 

A. I did not. 


@. Well, you saw more or less of him? 

A. Very little of him. 

Q. Well, that little convinced you that he was a sober man, 
didn’t it? 

A. Well, I never passed any opinion on him, one way or the 
other, whether sober or drunk. 

@. Well, you have your senses about you and form your own 
judgment, don’t you? Now, you have sworn that during your five 
years on the island you didn’t see a symptom of intoxication, 
didn’t see any drunkenness, didn’t see any whiskey, not even for 
medicinal use, haven’t you? 

A. I have sworn to that; yes, sir. 

@. And you swore to it because it was true — that is so —isn’t 
it? 

A. Certainly. 

@. And during all the time that Knights was there, as far as 
you could see, he was a steady, sober, good officer ? 

A. As far as I could know. 

@. Just as worthy as any officer on the island, so far as you 
could tell —— that is so, isn’t it? 

A. Well, I am not recommending the mau. 

@. Well, not in writing, but so far as you could see he was as 
good as any of them? 

A. Well, I should rather say not. 

@. Now, that brings me to the place I desired to get. What 
was the trouble with him? 

Well, now, personally I don’t know —- merely reports. 
Well, impersonally, what was the trouble? 

I say personally I do not know. 

Well, I say impersonally what was the trouble? 

Well, I have heard that he had the jim-jams. 

Then you did hear of intoxication, didn’t you? 

If you call that intoxication. 

Well, what do you call the jim-jams? 

Well, I don’t know. I never had them. 

Now, a little more and I shall be through. You have 
spoken of an interview or interviews which you had with Dr. 
Newell, haven’t you? 

was Yes, sir. 

@. During one of those interviews he found that you were 
drunk, didn’t he? 
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Not that I am aware of. 
Do you remember the confession you made to him? 


You haven’t heard any complaints about the eggs? 
I haven’t; no sir. 
Didn’t hear any complaints about the butter? 
No, sir. 
Didn’t hear any complaints about the food? 
. No, sir. 
In fact, you didn’t hear any complaints at all, did you? 
No, I didn’t hear any complaints. 
Now, in regard to the meat, you have sworn that the daily 
ply was 1, 450 Ibs. ? 

A. It is at the present time. 

Q. Well, how long has that been the rule? 

A. Well, the amount is changed according to the number of 
inmates. 

@. Will you answer my question? — you say at the present 
time? 

4. Oh, perhaps three or four weeks. 

@. But longer ago than three or four weeks the daily supply 
was [,450 lbs., wasn’t it? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t remember. 

@. Don’t you know? 

A. Sometimes it has been more than that, sometimes less. 

@. You say, then, that for the past month the supply has been 
1,450 lbs.? That is irrespective of the number of prisoners in 
the institution, is it? 

A. There is 1,450 lbs. twice a week, and Saturday there is 150 
lbs. more, always. 

@ That is, every day except Saturday and Sunday you get 
1,450 lbs. — is that it? 

A. Get meat three times a week for the inmates, and twice a 
week there is 1,450 lbs., and Saturdays there is 150 lbs. more. 


Zk 

Q. 

A. Ido not. 

@. Well, do you say you didn’t confess to him? 

A. Ido. 

@. So that you still stick to it that while on the island you never 
drank a drop of intoxicating liquor? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Didn’t take it even as a medicine? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, did you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And you have never made any complaints about the butter 
down there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Not even to your closest friend, have you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You have always eaten the butter that was supplied you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You haven’t complained about the eggs? 

AVN, sir. 

Q. 

AY 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A 

Q. 
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@. In other words, you get 3,050 lbs. of meat each week — is 
that it? 

A. Well, twice a week 1,450 lbs. 

Q. Yes; that would be 2,900 lbs., and 150 Ibs. would make 
3,050 a week? 

Ar No: 

Mr. Proctor. — He says he gets 1,450 lbs. twice a week and 
then 150 lbs. more on Saturday. 

(By Mr. Rirey.) Oh, get meat three times a week? 
Yes, sir. 

Then you get 5,500 Ibs. of meet a week? 

Yes, sir. 

And that has been going on fora month. Am I right? 
You can call it so. 

I want to know what you call it? 

I have nothing to say about it. I don’t know how long. 
You told me three or four weeks? 

Yes, sir; three or four. 

eae: during these three or four weeks has the number of 
prisoners been the same each week? 

A. Well, they vary a little, I suppose. 

Q). Well, do you know any reason why the order for meat 
shouldn’t vary with the number of prisoners to be supplied? 

A. Well, where the number doesn’t vary more than two or 
three or four or five I don’t suppose they feel at liberty to change 
it. If there is a great variation they change it —for instance 25. 

@. Taking your mind back a year or two ago, don’t you remem- 
ber that in your talks with Dr. Newell you told him you made a 
special complaint to the superintendent and that that was the very 
thing you spoke of, together with the amount of rotten meat — 
that the same orders came right along irrespective of the number 
of prisoners to be supplied? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You didn’t say anything about that? 

A. I never had a talk with him about the meat at all. 

@. Wasn’t that so — that the same amount of meat was com- 
ing on every order irrespective of the number of prisoners? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Just a word — what were the re- 
forms spoken of when you and Dr. Newell were talking? 

A. I don’t know what reforms he had reference to. 

@. Well, were you a butcher at that time? 

A; ees ysir 

Q. Your department was, of course, the place you were talking 
about — this department ? 

No, J wasn’t in my department when he spoke to me. 
Well, you were the butcher? 

[wae OS BIT: 

And he thought there were some reforms needed ? 
That is what he said. 

What did you say? 

I didn’t have a thing to say about it. 
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@. When he told you some reforms were needed, didn’t you 
tell him about that depaitment? 
No, didn’t refer to any particular department. 
What did you say about your’s? 
Didn’t say. 
Told him reforms were needed? 
I didn’t say. 
Told him about other departments ? 
No. 
How long a conversation did you have? 
About five minutes. 
I understand you to say that they never lost a pound of 
meat in your five years? 
Not that I know of. 
Not a pound short, that wasn’t accounted for? 
. Not that I am aware of. 
You won’t swear that there was or that there wasn’t? 
Yes, I will swear that I am not aware of any lost. 
Was the meat furnished according to contract? 
Yes, sir. 
How does the contract read? 
. Well, it calls for meat out of cattle weighing not less than 
eight hundred pounds. 
@. And how much experience did you have as a butcher before 
you went to Deer Island? 
A. Well, I have been in the business all my life — some way 
or other connected with it, 
Well, where did you work before you went to Deer Island? 
North Cambridge. - 
What doing? 
Provision store. 
How long did you work there? 
Three years. 
Where did you work before that? 
Didn't work anywhere. 
That was the first work you did in your life? 
No, sir. 
Well, where did you work before you worked/at North 
bridge | ? 
I didn’t work anywhere. 
Didn’t do any work? 
Did business — didn’t work. 
What kind of business? 
Provision business. 
Butcher store? 
Yes, sir. 
Ss And you say that the meat was according to contract all the 
time? 
A. Yes, sir; so far as I could see. 
_@. And did you ever look to find out? 
A. Always. 
@. Did the prisoners ever steal any of the meat? 
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A. Well, not that I am aware of. 

Q. Ever remember any of the prisoners being punished for 
stealing corned beef? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. It never occurred in your time? 

A. I guess not. 

@. How much meat goes to the superintendent’s house Mon- 
days? | 

A. Mondays? 

@. Yes, sir — when do you send it there? 

A. Well, about every day, more or less. 

@. Well, take Mondays, how much goes there? 

A. Well, there is a roast of beef — Mondays he has steak, 
about ten pounds, and there is a whole lamb comes from the city, 
goes to his house. 

Ten pounds of steak? 

Yes, sir. 

What else? 

That is all I supply him with. 
Well, how about the lamb — how large a lamb? 
Oh, the lamb will weigh forty or fifty pounds. 
How much goes Tuesday? 

Tuesday there is some corned beef and steak. 
Well, how many pounds of corned beef Tuesday? 
Twelve or fourteen pounds. 

What else? 

Steak. 

How many pounds of steak? 

Twelve pounds. 

What else? 

. I believe that is all I send there Tuesdays. 

Well, now, take Wednesday. 

Wednesday have steak altogether. 

How many pounds? 

. Twelve pounds. 

What else? 

That is all I send him. 

Any other kind of meat? 

No, I believe that is all that goes there Wednesday. 
Take Thursday. 

- Mutton. 

How many pounds of mutton? 

Oh, well, perhaps fifteen pounds. 

What else? 

Steak. 

How many pounds of steak? 

. Twelve. 

What else? ; 

. I believe that is all that goes there Thursday. 
Well, take Friday? 

Fridays there is fish — fish to bake and fish to fry. 
Well, give us the number of pounds of fish. 
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Well, a dozen pounds of fish to fry and about fifteen to 


Take Saturday. 

Saturdays there is corned beef. 

How many pounds of corned beef? 

Twelve or fourteen pounds. 

What else? 

I believe that is all I send there Saturdays. 

Have any steak Saturdays? 

No. 

Well, Sunday? 

Sundays there is roast beef goes there. 

How mapy pounds? 

Well, I should think there was twenty-five pounds. 
What else? 

Oh, sometimes a pair of chickens, a little tripe — four or 


pounds of tripe. 


Well, a pair of chickens? 

1 GB, 

How much tripe? 

Oh, five pounds. 

How much steak ? 

About twelve. 

What else? 

That is all. 

What does the superintendent’s family consist of ? 
His wife and daughter is all that I know. 

His wife, himself, and his daughter? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you buy any liquor of Weaver or Young? 
No, sir. 

You never did? 

No, sir. 

Did the superintendent ever reprimand you for being drunk 
rinking? 

No, sir. 

Never was reprimanded while you were there for drinking? 
No, sir. 

Never drank liquor while you were there? 


. No, sir. 


Never saw a person drunk on the island ? 


. No, sir, never did. 


Or under the influence of liquor? 
Not that I know of. . 
Never saw a person drunk or under the infiuence of liquor 


and | never saw the officers gamble? 


A. 


Q. 


No, sir. 


ReEcROSS—EX AMINATION. 


(By Mr. Procror.) One question, Mr. Cook — so long as 


you are on the question of supplies, I suppose you know there are 
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two dining-rooms there at the superintendent’s house which you 
supply ? 

LATO.) 68, + sit. 

©. And I will read to you the following, and you will see if, so 
far as you know, the supplies which you have mentioned go to 
these persons — the superintendent, his wife and daughter, a 
matron, four house prisoners, the priest and chaplain, four doctors, 
deputy clerk, matron, and eight house prisoners down stairs? Is 
that as you understand it? 

A. Well, I never knew of the exact number, but I guess that 
is correct. 

@. Well, as far as you know that is correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Just a moment. Now, where is the 
officers’ table ? , 

A. Well, it is off the kitchen in the institution. 

Q. Well, isn’t the superintendent's kitchen a separate and 
different place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, where is the officers’ table? In what part of the in- 
stitution is that? Where do they eat? 

A. Itis in the north-west corner. 

Q. Well, is that the same part as the superintendent’s house? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Well, you didn’t want us to understand that these officers 
are fed from the leavings of the superintendent’s table? 

A. The parties he speaks of are all in the superintendent’s 
house, and his place is separate. 

@. When I asked you who went to the table you didn’t mention 
these people? 

A. Didn’t ask me. I don’t know who eats at the table there. 

@. Well, how do you know that these people are furnished with 
meats and food there every day? 

A. Oh, I see them there. I go into the kitchen quite often, 
myself. I know there is a housekeeper there, and I know the 
doctors eat there and the minister. 

How many doctors are there? 

I don’t know how many — two or three. 

Well, who are the doctors you saw eating there? 

I never saw any of them eating there. 

Well, you don’t know whether they eat there or not, do you? 
Well, never saw them eating, if that is what you want me 
to say. 

Q. Never saw them? 

A. No, sir, — never saw anybody eating there. 

@. Now, where do the officers eat? 

A. They eat in the institution. You are speaking about the 
superintendent’s house. 

@. Take the superintendent’s house. What officials eat there 
besides the superintendent and his family? 

A. Well, according to the knowledge I have I don’t know that 
he eats there or anybody else. I never saw them. 
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@. Where do the doctors eat? 

A. In the superintendent’s house, so far as I know. 

@. You want us to understand that the doctcrs eat at the su- 
perintendent’s table? 

A. I don’t want you to understand anything about it— in the 
house, I don’t know whether at his table or where. I never was 
in his house only in his office. 

@. Never was in the kitchen? 

A. IJ have been in the kitchen; yes. 

@. Now, tell us the people who eat this food you furnish to the 
superintendent’s table ? 

A. I can’t name them. 

@. Well, why did you say, in reply to Mr. Proctor’s question, 
that these people were furnished with this food? Why did you 
say that if you cannot tell? 

A. Well, you confine me so close — you want me to say I have 
actually seen them eating there or don’t know anything about it. 

@. Well, what do you know about it? 

A. Well, I suppose these people he mentioned eat here. I 
couldn’t swear to it by saying I had seen them eat there. 

@. Well, why do you suppose they eat there? 

A. Because I don’t know where else they eat. 

@. Then you want us to understand that the doctors and the 
chaplin eat there —- who else? 

A. Clerk; 

The clerk — what clerk? 

Clerk of the institution. 

And who else? 

The deputy. 

And who else? 

Well, what help there is around the house —I don’t know 
how much help. 

@. And prisoners? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
@. A housekeeper ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Now, do I understand that there are two tables, one table 
where the officers as a general thing eat and then this select table 
where the physicians, the deputy, and the clerk eat? 

A. They eat in the superintendent’s house. 

@. All these officers do? 

A. The line officers, or the officers of the island eat at the in- 
stitution. 

@. And you want us to understand that this food is given to 
these officers as well as the superintendent? Is that the way you 
want to leave that? 

A. Well, that bill of fare. 

@. The food you furnish to the superintendent’s house, the 
kitchen, you want us to understand that these othcers you have 
mentioned eat from that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is what you want us to understand ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) One question I would like to ask you. 
You have these meats some distance from the institution, I take 
it? 

ees rail. 

@. How do you receive your orders for the institution? How 
do you know how much to send to the superintendent’s house ? 

A. Well, a certain number of pounds is sent there every day, 
to his house. 

@. You have got a standing order for that, have you? 

A+ ¥ es." sir. 

@. Well, is that standing order in writing, or is it a verbal 
order? 

Verbal. 

A verbal order? 

Yes, sir. 

You don’t have any written orders, then? 

Not of that nature; no, sir. 

You send so many pounds of steak, we will say, every day, 
whether you receive any orders or not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You don’t know but what there may be some steak in the 
superintendent’ s house, do you? 

Ale No,, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Do all the officers eat in the superintend- 
ent’s house? 

ASANO.) Sir. 

The CyHarrman. — That question has been pretty thoroughly 
gone into. He doesn’t know of his own knowledge whether they 
do or not. 

Mr. Ritrey. — Where does he send the meat for the officers? 

Mr. Procror. — To the institution building. The officers have 
a distinct dining-room from these people. 

@- (By Mr. Ritrey.) That is sent to the institution — is that 
it: 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) That is, for the officers’ dining-table, 
and that is in the institution building ? | 

A.) Yes, isin, 

Q@. And there are two dining-rooms in the superintendent’s 
house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the regular officers dining-table isin the institution, 
they eat in the institution proper? 

‘Ad Yeas. sir: 

@. And there is a room for the matrons also? 

ae. Y C8 a61P. 

Q@. A dining-room. And these people who have been referred 
to eat at the superintendent’s house ? 

A. Eat at the superintendent’s house, 

Q. Don’t the officers dine at the superintendent’s house? 

4 NGS Bit; 
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@. Don’t any of them dine there? 

A. The deputy and clerk —that is all, I suppose, that comes 
under the head of an officer. 

@. Where does the doctor dine? 

A. Oh, he dines in the superintendent’s house. 

Mr. Procror. — There are four doctors who eat. 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Then it is only the night officers that eat 
in the institution? 

A. That is it. 


Henry C. TwitcHevy.. — Recalled. 


@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Twitchell, will you analyze 
the book of punishments, beginning with 1889? 

A. With 1889? Commencing in the Reformation — I began in 
the Reformation, in the last part of September, 1892, a little over 
two years ago. 

@. (Examining book.) ‘*7 B.S.” — What does that mean? 

A. Backsides. 

@. What is this erasure? 

A. It was entered on the line where that other punishment was. 
Here it is. That name covered those two lines, and another one 
was accidentally written there. 

(). Here appears to be an erasure — what is the reason ? 

A. Isn’t any that I know of? 

@. Any what? 

A, Any erasure. 

Q. What is this? Don’t you feel the rough surface undoubt- 
edly made by erasing, and then don’t you see the heavy marks? 

A. I don’t see any erasure there. 

@. Don’t you; if you hold it up between you and the light, you 
may see it easily. The paper is thinner there. Still, I cannot 
give you eyesight. 

A. I can’t see it. 

@. Is this your entry? 

A. I presume so. 

@. You don’t know what the original figure was, do you? 

A. The original figure was just what it is. There are no 
erasures to my knowledge. 

(@. You swear that a scraper has not been used on this paper? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

Q. I thought you wouldn’t. 

A. But I don’t think there has. 

Q. Allright. Now, this begins in 1892. How far back does 
this go? 

A. I couldu’t tell—I presume a good many } years. 

‘Mr. Curtis. — I will put this in here to indicate the ‘byes you 
claim shows an erasure. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) When did Mr. Hickey leave? 

A. A week or two before I went there, which was in Septem- 
ber, 1892. He left just previously. I can’t tell you how far it 
goes back —- never have read it at all. 

Mr, Proctor. — A little disconnected for general reading. 
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Q. What is this — twenty-third ? 

A. I should say so. 

@. Threatening harm to teacher? I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to an entry of May 2, 1889, punishment of 
John Moran, threatening harm to teacher. 

Mr. Procror. — Is that within the scope of this inquiry? 

Mr. Ritey. —I presume so. 

Mr. Curtis. — They went into office the 14th. That is before 
their five years. 

Mr. Rirry. — Touches Mr. Hickey — I guess it will do. 
Twenty-three blows were given to John Moran by Mr. Hickey 
because he threatened to do harm to Mr. Hickey. 

Mr. Curtis. — The chairman will notice the date of that I sup- 
pose. 

The CHatrman. — May 2, 1889,—was that previous to the 
Commissioners going into office? 

Mr. Curtis. — It was. 

Mr. Rivey. —I suppose they began about that time. They 
went in the 14th, did they? I suppose they began then. There 
is another punishment of the same Moran July 10, 1889, inflicted 
by Mr. Hickey, twenty-five blows. Punishment of James Collins, 
under the same date, same offence, thirty blows inflicted by Mr. 
Hickey. Another entry of November 27, same year, 1889, John 
Duffy received forty blows inflicted by Mr. Hickey. 

Mr. Procror. too, Brother Riley, so as 
to make one entry of it. 

Mr. Rirny. — Immoral action I find here. Then, January 14, 
1890, thirty blows inflicted on James O’Connor by Mr. Hickey. 

Mr. Procror. — What for? 

Mr. Rirey. — Same thing. Under date of April 28, twenty 
blows were inflicted on James Malloy for locking a man in the 
yard. Under date of May 10 twenty blows were inflicted on 
Michael Donovan for spilling salt — a bad sign. 

Mr. Procror. — Very unlucky for him, indeed. 

Mr. Ritey. — Under date of Juue 1, Martin Owens received 
twenty-five blows from officer Averill, for stealing tobacco from 
the officer’s room. 

Mr. Procror. — A small sentence for larceny. 

Mr. Rirey. — Charles Wood, on June 3d, received thirty blows 
for stealing tobacco. 

Mr. Procror. — That is light. 

Mr. Rirey. — Inflicted by Mr. Averill. The same day Joseph 
Miller received the same number of blows for that same offence ; 
the same day John O’Connor received twenty blows for the same 
offence; the same day Michael Donovan received twenty blows 
for stealing money. 


The Cuatrman. — The Chair would request Mr. Riley to be ex- 
pedidious in this matter. 
Mr. Ritey. — Yes, sir; [I am nearly through. September 20 


of the same year James McGonagle received twenty-five blows in- 
flicted by officer Averill for getting tobacco and lying. January 
5th, Coffee and Charles Robinson received thirty blows each for 
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communicating with women, writing notes to them, obtaining to- 
bacco from them, also food and fruit, lying and disorderly in dor- 
mitory. ‘That is an omnibus indictnent, Mr. Proctor. John Mil- 
ton, impudence, disobedience, etc., thirty blows. 

Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. Riley has 
found one place where he thinks there is an erasure, and I wonld 
like to have the committee look at it so as to judge for them- 
selves. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) I would ask Mr. Twitchell whether or 
not he examined that place where Brother Riley suggested there 
was an erasure ? 

A. I looked at it; yes, sir. 

@. Did you make any erasure there? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. And to your knowledge was any made? 

A. Not that I know of; no, sir. That is in my handwriting on 
the record. 

Ald. Ler. — Do you claim that that is an erasure? 

Mr. Ritey. — What do you eall it? 

Ald. Lee. — There is no erasure there. 


Mr. Rirey. — Don’t you see the rough surface of the paper? It 
has been scraped. 
Ald. LEE. No, indeed ; there is no erasure there. (The place 


referred to was examined by the members of the committee and a 
magnifying glass sent for.) 

Q. (By Mr. Ruiter.) I find among the punishments that some 
are inflicted upon the boys for stealing tobacco from the rooms of 
the officers. How do you account for officers leaving tobacco in 
their rooms so that the boys could get at it? 

A. I beg your pardon — you will find nothing of the kind 
since my connection with the place. I know nothing about it 
previously. 

@. Well, I read it to you there? 

A. Well, I don’t know how they could do it before I was in the 
place. 

@. Well, do the officers smoke? 

A. Some of them; yes, sir. 

@. And the tobacco is left where the boys can get at it? 

A. Not that I know of. It isn’t to my knowledge. 

@. What is to prevent a boy going to an officer’s room and 
getting tobacco? 

A. I presume they lock it up. I don’t know. I should if I 
had it in my room. 

Q@. (By Ald. Ler.) Well, are the boys allowed to roam around 
among the officers’ quarters ? | 

A, No, sir. They do the work in the officers’ room in the 
morning after breakfast. 

@. (By Mr. Ritny.) That is, clean up the rooms? 

A. Usually the officer is present in his room while the boy is 
doing the work — perhaps not always. 
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Cross- EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Curtis.) Mr. Twitchell, you haven’t talked with 
Mr. Proctor, Mr. Reed, or myself, since the last hearing, I be- 
lieve? . 

A. No, sir. 

(. I would like to read a little testimony given at the last hear- 
ing, because we learned something about you. Mr. Riley asked — 

Mr. Ritey. — What page is that? 

Mr. Curtis. — It is page 2041. Mr. Riley asked Mr. Knights, 
who was on the stand : 

‘+ Now, will you mention any officers you saw under the in- 
fluence of liquor or drunk ? 

‘* A. Well, most all of them sir, as far as that goes. 

“©. Oh, that is nothing ; just go on and mention names?” 

And among the names he mentioned Mr. Twitchell, and said, 

‘¢ That used to be the man up at the reform school.” Then it 
goes on on page 2042: ‘* Then I attend to my business right 
straight along until about a fortnight or two weeks after I was 
putting my wind in, and up at the truant school I met Mr. Gerrish 
and Mr. Twitchell.” 

‘¢Q. Mr. Twitchell who is here now? 

‘© A. Yes, sir; I met them both together, just as I put my wind 
in, about half-past nine, I think it was, got to the truant school to 
put my wind into the building, and met those two at the truant 
school door, both of them full of whiskey.” 

That is you and Mr. Twitchell. 

Mr. Rirey. — Read it all. ‘* Full of whiskey, full of gin.” 

Mr. Curtis. — If you want to do the reading, go ahead. It will 
save me the trouble. I will read it over for your benefit: ‘* Full 
of whiskey, full of gin, full of rum, whatever you call it.” J un- 
derstand, Mr. Twitchell, you were full of three liquors. ‘* I went 
and put my wind in there, and went back to the receiving-officer 
and made a remark about that, and R. T. Adams, who was down 
there, would say the same thing Iam saying. ‘That is about the 
only time that I ever saw Mr. Gerrish, or those two times full, 
although Gerrish had smelled of whiskey strongly when If had been 
in the office many times.” ‘Then on page 2050 — 

Mr. Ritey.— You will forget the beginning of your question 
before you reach the end. 

Mr. Curtis. —I will look out for that. Mr. Knights still con- 
tinues on page 2050, as follows: 

‘¢@. You say you saw Twitchell with Superintendent Gerrish 
up at the Truant School? 

“© 4A. Yes, sir — in front. 

‘¢Q. Now, when was that? 

‘* A. That was in the summer of ’91. 

‘¢@. What time of day? 

‘¢ A. That was in the evening — say about 9 o’clock, say from 
half-past 8 to 9. 

‘* (). Half-past 8 or 9 in the evening — what doing in front of 
the Truant School? 
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‘¢ 4. Standing out in front of the door there. 

‘¢Q. Now, what did they do that made you think they were in- 
toxicated ? 

‘6 A. Well, Mr. T'witchell had all he could do to stand up, and 
Mr. Gerrish told him in my presence —I heard him say it when I 
put the wind in, ‘ Twitchell, you had better go home and go to 
bed, and I am going to bed, too.’” 

@. Now, Mr. Twitchell, what have you got to say in relation to 
your drinking? 

A. Well, that I did not drink liquor on Deer Island as a bever- 
age. Ihave taken it under the doctor’s advice several times. 

@. You keep liquor in your room? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

What do you say as to the matters referred to by Mr. 
Knights ——about meeting you and Superintendent Gerrish up at 
the Truant School? 

A. Well, I say it is an absolute lie. 

Q. An absolute lie? 

A. Thatis the best language that I can fit to it. 

@. Well, to dissect it, do you ever remember of being with Mr. 
Gerrish? I understand you say that that is an absolute lie as far 
as you are concerned? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you say in relation to Mr. Gerrish? 

A. I never saw Mr. Gerrish drink —- never saw him drunk or 
when he was apparently under the influence of liquor or when I 
thought he had been drinking. 

@. Before that testimony I have read to you did you ever hear 
anybody on Deer Island say they ever saw Mr. Gerrish drunk? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I ever did — no recollection of it. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q@. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is, this man Knights said that at 
that time you had been drizking, and now Mr. Curtis wants to 
know if you will admit it, and you will not admit it. You deny 
it? 

A. I deny it. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is what one would expect. 

Mr. Proctor. — What can he do when it isn’t true except to 
say that it isn’t true? You would not expect him to admit it when 
it is not true? 

The Wirness.—I would like to make a brief statement in 
regard to the man Knights. I have seen the man; I recognized 
his face as he sat there. I never spoke to the man in the world, 
any more than that when I would meet him when going out to 
walk in the morning, I would say ‘* Good morning ” to. him. I 
didn’t even know the man’s name until he was called to the stand 
the other day. 

Q. (Mr. Rrvey.) You mean this, of course, that every time 
you drank whiskey down there, before doing so you went and 
asked the doctor’s permission and he told you that you might? 
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A. No, sir; I never drank it except by his orders—I don’t 
think I drank any whiskey. The doctor brought me some brandy 
when I was sick. 

Q. That is, whenever you thought you needed a drink of 
whiskey you went and asked Dr. Roche and he told you to take it? 

A. I did not — didn’t unless I needed it 

@. Whenever you took it, it was by his orders, was it? 

A. Yes, sir; when I took it it was by the doctor’s orders. 


REcCROSS—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Cortis.) Take the circumstances surrounding the 
occasion when the doctor ordered brandy for you — what was the 
matter with you? Were you sick? 

A. Well, I was sick in bed. I had bad trouble with my 
stomach. 

@. (By Ald. Wirr.) Did he ever order whiskey for you? 

A. No, not that I remember of. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) How many times did you ever have to 
send for the doctor since vou have been there ? 

I couldn’t tell you. 
How many times? 


Q. 
A. Several times. 
Q) 
A 


= 


How many years have you been there? 
. A little over four years. 
. Now, how many times should you say you sent for the 
doctor in four years? 

A. Well, put it three or four times. 

@. In four years? 

A. I should think so. This time I speak of I was sick, con- 
fined to my bed for five weeks. 

@. And that is the time he ordered the brandy for you? 

A. That is the time. He brought it to me himself. 

@. Brought it to you and administered it himself? 

A202 OR ott: 

@. (By the CHarrman.) Mr. Twitchell, can you explain to 
the committee what is meant here as an offence when it says 
‘- General meanness ?”’ 

Ald. Ler.— What year is that? Is it in his time? 

The Cuarrman. — 1894. 

The Witness. — Well, I presume it is being generally mean in 
little things. 

@. (By the Caarrman.) You punish a boy for being generally 
mean. What do you mean by being ‘‘ generally mean’? , 

A. Doing things that are very annoying and making it as dis- 
agreeable as possible for those in charge. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) I suppose it is another name for 
‘* general cussedness ” ? 

A. Well. might be applied about the same. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) Mean behavior? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By the Cuatrman.) Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea under the column of ‘* offence” to put what the offence was? 
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A. Yes, I presume it would be. 

@. Rather than to characterize it by the boy’ Ss special disposi- 
tion or character ? 

A. Perhaps it would be better. 

Q. Now, I notice here on the book repeatedly ‘* Dissheaicnese 
You don’t specify what rule of law was disobeyed here. Can you 
tell me how old this Charles Callahan is who is named here? 

A. No, sir, I cannot. 

@. Have you any idea? 

A. I should think about fourteen. That is my impression. 

@. About fourteen. I notice that his name appears frequently 
here. Sometimes I think it is Charles Callahan, and sometimes it 
is Charles B. Callahan. Is that one and the same boy? 

A ‘That is the same boy; yes, sir. 

@. Well, now, I notice too, that he has been repeatedly pun- 
ished for wetting his bed. You recollect the circumstance, I 
suppose, if that is so— that he has been punished for that 
offence ? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

@. Well, now, can you tell the committee whether he still con- 
tinues to wet his bed? 

A. He does not. 

@. And how long since that has been? 

A. Well, I couldn’t really tell you how long. I haven’t known 
of a case for some time. 

@. Do you know any particular rules for the boys to go by 
down there? 

A. No printed rules, no—I don’t know as there are any 
specific rules. 

@. How are the boys to know, then, when they are safe from 
punishment? 

A. Well, perhaps I will change that. Yes, we have some 
rules. In school I have certain rules, of course. 

Q. What are those rules? 

A. Well, I don’t allow whispering in school — sometimes pun- 
ish boys for fooling, if they continue to be lazy right along with 
their lessons. 

REDIRECT—-EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Rivey.) Iam still in the dark as to your inter- 
pretation of the phrase ‘‘ general meanness.” Now, what is it? 

A. Well, I said it was being generally mean. Annoying in 
little things. 

@. You are still harping upon the phrase itself. I ask you to 
define it as you understand it. 

A. Well, I was trying to define it as well as I could. : 

Q. Well, if you tell me the moon is the moon you give no infor- 
mation. What is the ‘¢‘ general meanness” as you understand it? 

A. As | understand it, it is a boy that is continually doing 
something mean. 

@. Will, you name some of the things which, in the boy’s 
case, come under that head? Can you name some-of. the 
things? 
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Well, I don’t know as I can now. 

No, I don’t think you can. 

Perhaps not. 

Have you any rule prohibiting the offence you call ‘‘ general 
meanness?” 

A. I don’t know as we have. 

Q@. No. Then a boy guilty of general meanness has not broken 
any rule, has he? 

A. May have broken a good many. 

Q. No, no. You say general meanness is an offence, don’t 

‘ou? 

A. Well, I say it is offensive. I don’t know how vou would 
regard it. 

@. Haven’t you said that there is no rule prohibiting it? 

A. I guess I did —no rule prohibiting it in those words. 

@. Then there being no rule prohibiting it a boy guilty of it 
breaks no rule, does he? Why don’t you answer? 

A. Well, I was thinking of the matter a moment. I don't 
know as he breaks any established, written rule, because there is 
none in regard to it. 

Then what was he punished for? 

Punished for being mean. 

There is no rule against being mean? 

I don’t know as tliere is. 

What was-he punished for? 

For being mean, I say. 

Well, that is not against the rules down there, you say, 
you? You cannot answer, can you? 

Why, I thought I had answered it once or twice. 

It is not against to be mean, is it? 

I don’t know as it is. 

What was he punished for? 

For being mean. 

But that not being against the rule, why was the punish- 

nt inflicted ? 

tate, (By Ald. Lez) What do yon mean?—mean in his 
behavior? 

A. In his behavior, general behavior. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) Now, will vou describe the behavior and 
see whether it was mean or not? What was the behavior? 

A. I don’t remember that particular instance. I don’t know 
who the boy was or what he was punished for. 

@. Will vou describe any behavior that you call mean? 

Ald. Lee. — Not that case there — any case, you mean? 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Yes, any case. 

A. Well, some of the boys are constantly tantalizing their com- 
panions. ‘That is mean. 

In what way? 

Plaguing them, as the boys call it. 

In other words, disturbing the other boys? 
Yes, sir. 

Why don’t you put it down so? 
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A. Well, I couldn’t tell you why I didn’t put it down so. 

@. No, I don’t think you could. Now, one other thing — take 
the punishment of boys charged with the offence of wetting the 
bed, don’t you know that when a boy wets the bed he does it when 
he is asleep? 

A. Not always. 

@. Don’t you know that generally a boy who wets the bed does 
it while he is asleep? 

A. I presume they usually do. 

@. Do you think it is human or just or Christian or manly to 
punish a boy for what he does when he is asleep? 

. Those boys are — 

@. No, you stick to my question. What do you say to it? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, you are putting a supposititious case now. 
(By Mr. Rirey.) What do you say to it? 

Well, I don’t know as I understand your question fully. 
Do you think it is a just thing to punish a boy for doing an 
act while he is asleep ? 

A. J do —circumstances might make it just. 

@. What — for wetting the bed when asleep? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How can a boy help wetting the bed when he is asleep? 

A. Well, they are called up to go to the water-closet— all boys 
that are in the habit of wetting their bed—every two hours during 
the night -- waked up by the watchman, I think, the whole night 
through. They are during the first part of the night, anyway. 

@. Well, you wouldn’t hold a boy responsible for it if he did it 
while asleep, would you? 

A. Well, I might. 

Q. Why? 

A. In the same way that I might hold a drunken man respon- 
sible for damage he did while drunk — because he was guilty of 
an offense in getting drunk. 

@. Would you punish a man who was accustomed to walking 
in his sleep for taking anybody’s property? . 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Did you ever hear of any law that would do so? 

/!. I don’t know as I ever did. 

@. Don’t you know, as a sensible being, that a boy would not 
wet the bed while he was awake because that would make the bed 
too uncomfortable for him? 

A. I have known instances of their doing it hennas they were 
too lazy to get up. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) What was that, Mr. Twitchell ? 

A. I have known of cases of their doing so. They have been 
so reported to me by the watchman. 

@. Of what? 

A. That certain boys have wet their bed while they were 
awake. I presume that it usually occurs while they are asleep. 

Mr. Ritey. — Of course it occurs when they are asleep. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, I suppose that if they neglect 
to go to the water-closet it is more likely to happen? 
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A. Sometimes when he would call them up and they would go 
they wouldn’t use the water-closet while there but would go back 
and wet the bed. 

Q. (By Mr. River.) Now, look here, Mr. Twitchell — you are 
twenty-one years of age, and more, aren’t you? 

A. Yes, sir, I presume so. According to the records I am. 

Q. And you are in possession of all your faculties, your senses, 
aren’t you? 

A. I don’t know but what I am. 

Q. Do you think it is anything but brutal to wake vaaiial up 
every two hours and insist on his going to the water-closet whether 
he desires to go or not? 

A. I don’t see anything particularly brutal about it. 

@. Do you think it would be tolerated in any civilized land? 

A. J think it is better for them than to wet the bed and lie in it 
in that condition. 


REPORTS OF INSPECTION OF PRISONS, ETC. 


Mr. Ritry.— Now, I want to put in the two reports of the 
Inspectors of Prisons and Houses of Detention, made to the 
Board of Aldermen, one on October 19, 1893, and the other on 
December 30, 1893 — unless you consider them already in. If 
you do not, I want to make them a part of this investigation. 

Mr. Curtis. — Why not put in the last one while you are about 
it? 

Mr. Ritey. — Document 172 of 1893 and document 146 of 
1893. And I want to especially call attention as pertaining to 
Deer Island, to one or two paragraphs in each one, so that there 
may be no mistake about it. In the first one, in the part relating 
to Deer Island, I want to call the attention of the committee to 
this paragraph : 

‘¢ The committee are of the opinion that the system of accounts 
with the inmates might be improved. ‘The book in which entries 
are made, showing the amount of property brought into the insti- 
tution by the prisoners, should have the cash entries so precise as 
to avoid all possible error. The committee discovered mistakes 
in this regard which ought not to occur in a public institution.” 

That is in the report of October 23, and in the report of Decem- 
ber 30 I wish to call attention to the following : 

‘* Tn closing their report the committee have no special recoin- 
mendation to make, but feel constrained to call attention to their 
former report, which has not as yet been acted upon by the alder- 
men. ‘They feel that the statements therein contained were just 
and demand the attention of the Board, and they trust that the 
inquiry that has been proposed by this Board of Aldermen will be 
entered into by the new Board of 1894.” 

Mr. Curtis. — And, Mr. Chairman, we would like to offer the 
last report, and then we will have all three of them. 

Mr. Ritey. —I have not the last report. 

Mr. Curtis. —I have not, but I hope they will all go in 
together. 
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FuTURE PROCEDURE IN INVESTIGATION. 


Ald. Ler. — No, I want to make an inquiry, and it seems to 
me that it is a fair one. I would like to inquire, through you, Mr. 
Chairman, from Mr. Riley how much longer it is going to take him 
to put in his case? 

Mr. Ritey. —I am ready to begin now, as soon as we put in 
one or two other things and finish up Deer Island with the House 
of Correction, and in connection with the investigation there I am 
satisfied that we must go over there once or twice, if not oftener? 

Ald. Ler. — Why? 

Mr. Ritey.— How are we going to get the witnesses here? 
They are over there, both the officers and prisoners. 

Ald. Ler. —--I don’t care to discuss that now, because it seems 
to me it is a question whether this committce here, acting as a 
committee to investigate these institutions, would have that right, 
unless an order is introduced iuto the Board tlfat we resolve our- 
selves into county commissioners so far as the House of Correction 
is concerned. That is probably a legal question and will have to 
be determined by the Law Department and by the attorneys on 
both sides. But it seems to me that this hearing has been dang- 
ling along long enough and ought to be brought to a close. We 
ought to fix some time and limit the time for Mr. Riley to put in 
his case, so that we may hear the other side. ‘They are entitled 
to some consideration. ‘The hearings have taken six or seven 
months, and the other side has had no opportunity whatever to put 
in its case. Certainly we must hear their side before we can come 
to a fair conclusion, and I don’t think Mr. Riley or anybody else 
would ask the committee to come to any conclusion unless they did 
hear from the other side. 

Mr. Rirey — We have tried to put them on the stand and they 
don’t come. 

Ald. Lee. — That is all right —- when the time comes I have no 
doubt they will be put on, and I have no doubt that certain mem- 
bers of the committee will call upon certain gentlemen connected 
with the institutions even if the attorneys on the other side seem 
unwilling to do so. But Iam going to demand at the next meet- 
ing of this committee that some time limit may be placed on this 
inquiry and investigation. Itis pretty nearly time that we did it. 
As I understand it, the chairman has announced the time for the 
next heariiig as as next Tuesday and we will therefore be meeting 
only one day this week. I raise no objection to that, because 
there are probably engagements that will take more than a major- 
ity of the members of the committee away on Wednesday and on 
Thursday, and will keep them busy the remaiuder of this week. 

Mr. Ritrry. —I ought to say this to the committee, that with 
the exception of parts of reports that have been made and with 
the exception of one other witness whom I want to examine, Deer 
Island is closed. I think it is only fair to the committee, to the 
public, and to the Mayor himself, to state at this time that I desire 
now that this committee summon the Mayor to appear as a witness 
at the next hearing, in order that he may be examined. 
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The CHatrMAN. — The Chair will rule on that subject that it 
would hardly seem to be a courteous act to summon the Mayor of 
the City of Boston before a committee of the City Council. If the 
Mayor sbould volunteer to come before this committee, that would 
be another thing. But as chairman of this committee the Chair 
would never consent to be a party to summoning the chief execu- 
tive of the city. 

Ald. Les. —I suppose you base that, Mr. Chairman, some- 
what upon the fact that if this committee comes to make any 
recommendations he has got to carry them out? That is one 
ground. 

The Cuarrman. — Exactly, sir. 

Ald. Les. — Being the chief executive officer. 

Mr. Ritey. — I didn’t know wut he would like to explain his 
actions, and it would be a good opportunity for him to do so. 

Ald. Barry.—I think, Mr. Riley, he has already explained ° 
that matter in the communication he sent to the City Council early 
in the year. Isuppose that would be the ground he would take 
his stand on —simply the explanation he sent to the City Council. 

Mr. Rivey. — But a little examination might put a different 
color on it. 

Mr. Curtis. —I think it is my duty toward my clients in this 
case to state now that this investigation opened on the 15th of 
March, that it has continued so seven months, that we have re- 
frained at any time from doing anything or suggesting any limita- 
tion that would seem to deprive the prosecution of the opportunity 
of stating anything they might desire to place in this case through 
their witnesses. But now it seems that the next hearing is to be on 
the 23d day of October, that in the near future the State election is 
coming, and the duties of the Board of Aldermen are recounting 
are well known to you and to myself, that that election is to be 
followed shortly by the city election, with its duties in the line of 
recounting, and that is seems hardly probable that our clients are 
going to have an opportunity to defend themselves. Now, we 
have been attacked and attacked very severely long ago on Long 
Island and are prepared to put in our defence. We have a proper 
defence of everything that has been said about Long Island, and 
we think we can satisfy the public — this committee first and then 
the public — that the statements made are not true. I think it is 
now the duty of this committee to limit the time of this prosecu- 
tion and give us before this municipal year ends an opportunity to 
place before the public and before this committee our defence, 
such as it may be. If it is not a good defence you gentlemen will 
so decide and so will the public, but for such defence as we have 
to offer we think we should have that opportunity this municipal 
year. If we are going over to the House of Correction and are 
going on in the same style that we have been going on here, the 
investigation will not be ended this year and we will not have an 
opportunity to be heard. I think it is now our duty to our clients 
to ask that the time of the prosecution shall be limited so that we 
may know when we shall commence. If we had every working 
day, other four days in the week — Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
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day, and Friday, after next Tuesday, taking out the duties of the 
Board of Aldermen upon recounts in connection with the elections, 
we would not then have time enough, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, to put in our defence on Long Island alone. I think the 
Board does not recount the ballots thrown for Aldermen, and for 
everything else they do. 

Ap. Barry. — Mr. Chairman, this is a subject, as I understand 
that lies with the committee. It is for the committee to deter- 
mine in relation to the matter, and I think it would be advisable 
for the chairman to call the members together at some time before 
the meeting on next Tuesday and talk the matter over, arrive at 
a decision and report back here to the counsel. 

Mr. Ritey. — I ought to say to the committee this, however — 
nobody regrets the delay more than I. You know that no delay 
has been occasioned by me. Every time you have made an ap- 
pointment and have had a hearing I have been here and we have 
not now got more than half through with the evidence we have to 
present. That is, we have the House of Correction to deal with 
yet and one or two other institutions. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, what are the other one or two institutions ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Just a minute. According to our view, bad as 
is the state of affairs already presented worse remains behind, as 
you will see when we come to deal with the House of Correction. 
Now, I agree that this thing should be hurried through, and 
there is one way to do it, and that way must be determined 
by you. Every working day in the week that satisfies you [ will 
begin at eight o’clock in the morning and keep it up until twelve 
o'clock every night. All you have to do is to give us the time 
and we will give you the evidence. But if you take two or three 
hours every week you must expect that it will take many months. 
We are ready with our testimony and ready to put it in and begin 
work. Iam also willing to include Sunday, and keepit up until 
midnight. 

Mr. Procror. — May I be heard one moment? We have thus 
far interposed no obstacle in the way of giving my Brother Riley 
the free rein which he so dearly loves. He has had his own 
way; he has put in evidence which he is more or less satisfied 
with. We are now ready, as he is, to have hearings every day 
in the week. I confess, however, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, that having hearings every day from eight in the morning 
until twelve at night, would occasion me some personal and pro- 
fessional inconvenience. 

Mr. Ritny. — So it would me, but I will yield — 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me. Ihave the floor now, and I will 
keep it until I am done. I should be glad, it would satify me 
personally very much better, to have a hearing from four o’clock 
until ten Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and all 
day Saturday if the Committee wishes; but I have some court 
engagements, and, as I am informed, the Courts do not alto- 
gether recognize this tribunal as one which operates as an engage- 
ment. If aman has a case which the other side wishes to try 
he cannot plead a hearing here as a reason why he should not go 
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on. But I am ready to begin at four o’clock in the afternoon, .and 
go on uninterruptedly until ten o’clock. 

Mr. Ritey. — And I am ready to go on Sundays, also, because 
the work is almost sacred to me. 

Mr. Curtis. — Well, I am not ready to go on Sundays. That 
is simply a bluff. 

Mr. Ritey. —I am willing to do so. This work is to me as 
sacred as going to church. 


The hearing was adjourned at 6 o’clock P.M., on motion of 
Ald. Barry, to Tuesday, October 23, at 2 o’clock P.M. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH HEARING. 


Turspay, October 23, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hall- 
stram presiding and all the members present. 


EXAMINATION OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Ritry. — Mr. Curtis, if you will let the young man who 
knows something about these books step over here, I want to ask 
him something. 

Mr. Curtis. — He does not keep this record. 

Mr. Rirry. —— No, but he can point out certain things, I suppose. 

(The young man referred to came forward.) 

Mr. Ritey. — I wish you would turn to August 12, 1893. 

Mr. Proctor. — Do you wish to swear him as a witness? 

Mr. Ritey. — No, the books are authentic and I don’t suppose 
there is any dispute about them. He is simply pointing out. 

The Youne Man. — There it is. 

@. (By Mr. Rivey.) There is some column here showing the 
court whence they come? 


He was received May 16, 1894, and pardoned May 16, 1894? 
. May 26, 1894. 
When was he sent down there? 

A. The 16th of May and pardoned on the 26th of May. 

Mr. Ritey.—I wish to call the committee’s attention to the 
committal of a man —there is no use in giving any names, I will 
give you the initials, ‘* T. H.”” — May 16, 1894, and he was par- 
doned May 26, 1894, ten days later. He was sentenced for six 
months. 

Mr. Procror. — What is the crime? 

Mr. Ritey. — Drunkenness. 

Q. That at once leads up to another — now if you will turn to 
August 3, 1894. Is it on this book? 

NG sir. 

Where is August 3? 

(Opening another book.) There. 

Oh, yes, and the names are here. This is 1894, is it? 
Yes, sir. 

(Examining the entries. ) 


A. That isn’t here. That is another record. 

@. Ob, I see. Well, will you turn to May 16, 1894? 
A. . Here it is. 

@. What does this indicate — pardon? 

14. Yes. 

@. This here shows his discharge? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

A 

Q. 
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A. You are now on the 6th. 

@. Let me see the 2d. 

A. (Pointing to the part referred to, which Mr. Riley exam- 
ined.) You are now on the Ist. (After further examination.) 

@. Well, that is all. You will have the books here in the room 
— take the books over there with you. 


CLOSING PROCEEDINGS UPON DEER ISLAND. 


Mr. Ritey. —I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, what view 
the committee will take of the reports made by the Inspectors of 
Prisons and Houses of Detention? The first report I refer to is 
Document 146 of 1893, and the second report is Document 172 of 
1893 — whether they will take notice of those reports without my 
putting them in? If not, I desire to put in certain parts. If 
they are already in there is no use in wasting time. ) 

The Cuatrman. — The Chair cannot say in regard to Document 
173. Document 146 has been referred to this committee. 

Mr. Ritrey. — Yes, sir; very well. I don’t care so much about 
the other, but Document 146 contains about all the other contains, 
and more, too. Now, in regard to Document 122 of 1892, the 
final report of the special committee, the visitors, and also Docu- 
ment 94 of 1894, the Report of the Board of Visitors — whether 
the committee will take notice of the contents of these reports 
without putting them in? Because if so I will not waste any 
time now in reading any portion of them. If not I desire to put 
in certain parts of then bearing upon Deer Island, and when I 
get through Deer Island put in certain parts bearing upon the 
House of Correction. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair will state that you have already 
called the committee’s attention to that document, and in all proba- 
bility the committee will take notice of it in reading the evidence. 
It seems unnecessary for the Chair to incorporate that document 
into the report. 

Mr. Ritey. —In bulk. 

The CHarrman.— In bulk. 

Mr. Ritey.— Of course I don’t want to do it; but there are 
certain reports and recommendations made in both documents, 
one of them two years old, and those reports and recommenda- 
tions I desire to introduce as a portion of the evidence and for 
the purpose in part of calling the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the recommendations have not been acted upon and 
that in substance things are not as they were two years ago. 

The Cuatrman.— The committee will take notice of your re- 
quest to consider those reports. 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, it was suggested at the last meeting that 
the Mayor be requested to appear before the committee, and © 
nothing definite was done about it. I desire not to ask the com- 
mittee to summon the Mayor or to request the Mayor to appear 
before them, so that he may be asked certain questions bearing 
upon this investigation. As I understand it the mere fact that 
he occupies the highest position in the city is no reason why he 
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should not appear before this committee, if the committee desire 
him to appear, and I think he may throw some light upon some 
things which have been done — some important things. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair awaits any motion from any 
member of the committee. (Pausing.) Not hearing any, we will 
ask Mr. Riley to proceed. 

Mr. Ritey. — What is that? 

The CHairman. — The committee does not care to make any 
motion of that kind, to request the Mayor. 

Mr. Rirey. — That practically closes the case of Deer Island, 
and now we desire to take up the case of the House of Correction. 

Mr. Procror.—MayI ask one question, Mr. Chairman? I 
notice that Brother Riley used the word ‘* practically.” We 
would be pleased to learn whether or not the case as to Deer 
Island in behalf of the prosecution is closed. 

Mr. Rivey. —I don’t know of any prosecution here. This is 
simply an investigation of gross abuses — criminal abuses. 

Mr. Procror. — That is all right— you have said that a great 
many times. 

Mr. Ritey. —I think it is all wrong. 

Mr. Proctor. — But I asked what seemed to me to be a civil ques- 
tion. Of course, I don’t expect to get a civil answer, but I shall 
ask for it just the same. We feel that it is important, we feel that 
it is our right to know whether the case is closed as to Deer Island. 
*» Practically ” is an exceedingly elastic term. 

Mr. Rirey. —I desire now to call the attention of the com- 
mittee — 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me just a moment. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair understands Mr. Riley to say that 
he has practically closed the case for Deer Island. When Mr. 
Riley goes on to another island or another institution it remains 
for the committee to decide whether or not the committee will 
hear anything on an institution which is supposed to be closed. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, I was merely asking for information. I 
am perfectly satisfied. 

The CHarrman. — The Chair cannot say what Mr. Riley’s in- 
terpretation of the word ‘‘ practically ”’ is, but when it comes to 
the committee and to the Chair to decide they will decide. 

Mr. Proctor. — It is all of a piece — that is all. 

Mr. Ritey. —I desire now to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a part of the report of the Commissioners of Prisons 
in 1893—that part which says, in referring to the House of 
Correction : 

‘¢ There is no good reason why the wealthiest county in the 
State should compel prisoners, who are serving sentences varying 
in length from one month to five years, to remain in cells that are 
unfit for any occupancy.” 

I would then call attention to the table given there in reference 
to the insane cases, showing that during the year 1893 — referring 
to the Report of the Prison Commissioners for 1893, which you 
have perhaps got here somewhere — the total number of insane 
cases coming from all the prisons in the State was 89; that all 
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the prisons in the State included 6,342 prisoners ; that the Suffolk 
County House of Correction had during that year 571 prisoners ; 
that the Boston jail had 171, and didn’t have any insane; that 
the Cambridge House of Correction, having 436 prisoners, turned . 
out six insane cases; that the Lawrence House of Correction, 
having 209 prisoners, turned out one insane case; that the Ips- 
wich House of Correction, having 130 prisoners, turned out 1 
insane case; that the New Bedford House of Correction, having 
305 prisoners, turned out 4 insane; that the State prison, having 
669 prisoners, turned out 9 insane cases; that the Plymouth 
House of Correction, having 72 prisoners, turned out no insane 
cases; that the Springfield House of Correction, having 227 
prisoners, turned out 3 insane cases; that the Massachusetts 
Reformatory, having 954 prisoners, turned out 1 insane case; that 
the House of Correction, with its 571 prisoners, turned out 25 
insane cases, or nearly one-third of all the insane cases turned out 
from all the prisons in the State. 

Then I desire to call the attention of this committee to Section 
7 of Chapter 220 of the Public Statutes of Massachusetts, 
referring to the House of Correction, and also referring to the 
Board of Aldermen of the city of Boston, which provides that there 
shall be a ‘* fit and convenient house or houses of correction, suit- 
ably and efficiently ventilated, with convenient yards, workshops, 
and other suitable accommodations adjoining or appurtenant there- 
to, for the safe-keeping, correcting, governing, and employing of 
offenders legally committed thereto.” I call the attention of the 
committee to the law which makes it the duty of the Board of 
Aldermen to provide a suitaple house of correction. 

Mr. Riley called Kate M. Foley, who came forward and was 
sworn. 

Mr. Proctor. — May I interrupt one moment? I had under- 
stood, Mr. Chairman, that we were to learn to-day as to the prob- 
able course that. the committee had passed upon with respect to 
the future conduct of this investigation. We do not impose any 
obstacle in the way of a full and complete investigation, nor do 
our clients, but I think that after this investigation has gone on 
from March until now it may be proper and the committee may 
think it proper to set some limit during which this investigation 
shall proceed on its present side so as to give the commissioners. 
and others an opportunity to be properly heard. It is possible 
that I am out of order in raising this question now, but 1 thought 
it was the proper time to do so, before any investigation was had 
of another institution. Of course, if Iam out of order and it is 
not the right time, I will sit down. If it is the right time, I should 
be glad and we should all be glad to have that question disposed 
of. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair will state that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, anything which will tend to hasten the investigation to an 
end will please him and will please the committee, I think. But 
the Chair has not been able to consult with the committee as to 
the best means of doing that, and until a consultation of the whole 
committee can be held the Chairis not ready to take the matter 
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into his own hands. This afternoon we will proceed witb the as- 
surance that there Shall be no dilatoriness on the part of the com- 
mittee or on the part of the counsel. In the past the Chair would 
‘say that he has postponed hearings to accommodate members of 
the committee and also the counsel on both sides. He has been 
pleased to do it when it was proper that he should doit. In the 
future the Chair wants it understood that it must be an excuse of 
great urgency which will cause him to postpone hearings. We 
will now proceed with this hearing. 

Mr. Ritey. —I ought to say this, gentlemen.— I think it is due 
our side, due to the committee, due to everybody, certainly due to 
the public. Seven months applied to a hearing seems large, and 
if true, would be large. I hold in my hand a report of the last 
hearing. Isee that the evidence has covered more than 2,000 
pages. This is the 36th hearing. ‘The meetings have not aver- 
aged more than 2 hours apiece. Twice 35 would be 70 — at 7 
hours a day, which is not more than an ordinary day’s work, that 
would be about 10 days, so that all told we have been only about 
10 days in putting in this testimony. We have been ready every 
day of the seven in the week to go ahead night and day from sun- 
rise to sunset and into the evening, and any delays that have been 
caused must have been caused by the necessities of the committee. 
Now, then, the press might just as well take notice that we have 
had only ten days, rather than seven months, and I am willing to 
20 on now every day, every hour, the committee appoints, until 
those gross abuses of which we complain are unearthed, laid bare 
before the committee, and then we will stop. Go ahead as 
speedily as you like, but all this delay has not been of our doing. 

Mr. Procror. —I don’t think your estimate of time, Mr. 
Riley is any more accurate than other estimates you have made. 

Mr. Ritey. —I think seven hours is a small day’s work. I 
work longer. 

Mr. Procror. — We sat from ten to ten a number of days, 
when you were sitting here as a spectator. 

Mr. Ritey. —I will work in season and ont of season, at any 
time at all. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, well, you are talking about the future now. 

Mr. Ritey. — Talking about the present — that is the main 
thing. 

Mr. Proctor. — I have been talking about the length of hear- 
ings in the past. 


Kate M. Foury. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Ritey.) What is your name, madam? 
My name is Kate M. Foley. 

Where do you live? 

Fifteen Newcomb street. 

In Boston? 

Yes, sir. 

And will you state how long you have lived here? 
How long I have lived in Boston? 

Yes, madam. 
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About forty-one years. 
Living with your family ? 
Yes, sir; with my father and mother. 
Did you have a relative who was sent to the House of Cor- 
ion some time ago? 
Yes, sir; a nephew. 
What was his name? 
Edward J. Foley. 
When was he sent to that institution? 
About the 9th of October last, a year ago. 
October, 1893. 
Yes, sir. 
And how old was he? 
He was twenty-one when he was sent away. 
What was the sentence? 
One year. 
Now, what did he work at? What was his business? 
Laborer. 
Yes, but what sort of labor? 
City works. 
He was in the city employ? 
Yes, sir. 
Driving a team? 
Yes, sir. 
Will you state whether at the time he was sent there he was 
strong and healthy condition or otherwise? 
Yes, sir; he was healthy, never was sick a day. 
Where is he now? 
He is in the Worcester Insane Asylum. 
How long has he been there? 
Since the first day of ‘September. 
Of this year? 
Of this year. 
Sent from the House of Correction? 
The House of Correction, yes, sir. 
Will you state whether during his confinement in the House 
of Correction you were in the habit of visiting him on visiting 
days? 
a Yes, sir; I went there once a month during the twelve 
months. 
@. And during the first few visits, did you perceive any change 
in his physical or mental condition ¢ 
A. No, sir; not until about a couple of months he was there 
and I noticed him failing. 
@. Until what? 
A. He was about a couple of months when I noticed him sickly 
looking. 
@. Now, sometime before September you visited him, did you 
not? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. What did you find his condition to be then? 
A. I went there and found him locked up. I couldn’t see hito 
in August — or that was in July. 
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. You saw him in July, did you? 
. I didn’t see him for a week after — couldn’t see him that 


Q 

A 

Vy 

@. Sometime in July you saw him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And how was he at that time? 

A. Sickly looking. 

Q. Did you talk with him? 

A. No; I couldn’t talk with him, because I didn’t see him that 
day that I went to see him. 

Q. No, but you said you saw hima week later? 

A. Yes, sir; I talked with him and he was nicely, and I saw 
him in August and he was nicely —as far as talking, he.could 
talk the same as he ever did to me. 

@. During those times you noticed no indication of insanity? 

A. No, sir; not at all. 

@. And how did you_learn, when did you learn that he had been 
sent to the insane asylum. 

A. How did I know? I thought his time was about up the 
first of September, and I waited two or three days, and then I 
went down to 14 Beacon street andi asked for Dr. Jenks, and he, 
I suppose, telephoned over and I waited for a return; and he said 
his time wasn’t up until the 10th of October. So I went home 
contented, until about three weeks — 

@. That is, before the first of September you went to 14 Beacon 
street to inguire about him? 

A. No; I went about the 3d or 4th day of September to inquire 
about him. 

@. And what day did you say his time was to expire? 

A. The 10th of October they told me there. 

@. No; but when you went up there. 

A. The first of September that it would be up. 

@. And he not having put in an appearance you went up there 
to inquire for him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And then the chairman informed you that his time would 
not expire until the 10th of October? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, that was the 3d of September, you say? 

A. About that time; yes, sir. 

@. While you were waiting in the office he telephoned over to 
the House of Correction, did he? 

A. Yes, ‘sir: 

@. And you were then notified that he was still in the House 
of Correction? 

A. Yes, sir; I supposed when I went home that he was there. 

@. In other words, was any information given to you that he 
had been sent to the insane asylum? 

A. No, sir; not until I went over there. I found out three 
weeks afterwards. I went to the institution. 

@. No; I haven’t got to that yet. That is, he was sentenced 
in October of 1893? 
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Yes, sir. 

The sentence was a year? 

Yes, sir. 

And you expected that he would be out about the Ist of 
September, 1894? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Because of the remittance of time due to good behavior ? 

A. Yes, sir; and ail he missed, I believe the deputy over there 
told me, was twelve days. 

@. Now, you have told about the occurrence at 14 Beacon 
street. Now, tell us what you found afterwards? You waited 
until October, did you? 

A. I waited until about three weeks after that, you know, and 
I went over to the institution and the book- -keeper told me he was 
sent to the insane asylum. 

(). That is, you went there to see him? 

A. Yes, fe 

. And then you learned that he had been transferred to the 
insane asylum ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that was three weeks after your interview at 14 Beacon 
street ? 

Yes; sir. 

Did you visit him at the asylum? 

Yes, sir. 

What condition did you find him in there? 

Found him altogether different from what I had before. 

Did you notice upon him any traces of abuse or anything of 
that ‘kind ? 

A. Not up there, no, sir. 

Q. What is his condition now, as reported to you? Is hea 
curable subject or — 

Mr. Proctor. — Wait a moment. Now, I don’t know whether 
the committee wants to hear the witness’s view or the witness’s 
statement with respect to the condition of the man, if it is only by 
report. 

Mr. Rivey. — And observation. 

Mr. Procror. — Ah, but that wasn’t the question you asked 
her. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) About the first of October you went to the 
House of Correction to see him? 

The first of October. 

About three weeks after? 

About three weeks after. 

After the Beacon-street interview ? 

Yes, sir. 

That would take you near the first of October ? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you see the master of the House of Correction? 
I did, yes, sir. 

Will you state what the conversation was? 

No, not at that time — I think it was in July. 
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Q. Then if I have overlooked anything we will go back. Did 
you have any conversation with the master at any time? 

A. I did. ‘The boy was locked up this time and I said, ‘* You 
have no right to lock the boy up under those conditions.” He 
says, ‘* Mis. Lincoln has gone to Europe and get out of here,” he 
says to me. 

@. Who told you that? 

A. The deputy —I supposed it was the deputy. 

@. You don’t know whether it was the master or the deputy? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

@. Can you describe the man? 

A. I could—I see him right there. 

Mr. Rirey.— Well, Colonel Whiton, may I ask you to 
stand up? 

Mr. Procror. — Let her pick him out. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Is that the gentleman? 

A. That is the gentleman, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is Colonel Whiton. 

@. Now, give us that conversation, if you please. 

A. He said, ‘‘ Mrs. Lincoln has gone to Europe, and get out 
of here,” he said. 

@. What is the question you put to him? 

A. I told him he had no business to abuse the boy, to lock him 
up, the condition he was in. 

. What was it? 

Epileptic fits, they reported, in his cell. 

They reported that he was suffering from epilepsy? 

Yes, sir. 

You hurried to get out, did you? 

I took my time to get out — didn’t hurry on account of his ~ 
telling me to get out. 

Did you have any talk with the doctor over there? 

I did, at his house. 

Dr. Bancroft? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you ever known of insanity being in your family? 

. No, sir; not any. 

And did the boy ever have fits before that? 

Never knew him to have a fit, and he tells me now that he 
never had a fit. 

@. You knew he was stout and healthy when he was put in 
there? 

A. Yes, sir. = 

@. And at any times when you visited the House of Correction, 
did you find him locked in a cell doing nothing? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say that, you know. I never saw him ina 
cell. He always came out and saw me. 

@. Now, when you saw him at the insane asylum, what did you 
discover, what did you learn — whether he was hopelessly insane 
or not? 

Mr. Proctor. — Just a moment. It seems to me this is going 
rather far. 
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Mr. Ritey. — Yes, I think they did go very far with that boy. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, that is a good joke. 

Mr. River. — It was no joke to him. 

Mr. Procror. — It is to you, apparently. 

Mr. Rivey. — It is a sad joke. 

The CuarrMaAn. — Mr. Riley, will you repeat your question. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Whether, from your observation and 
from what you ascertained up there, he is on the road to recovery, 
or whether he is growing worse? Whether his case is a hopeless 
one? 

The CuairMan. — Wouldn’t it be better to ask the witness what 
condition she found him in. 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Well, you might describe the condition 
you found him in. 

A. Well, I found him an insane person altogether from what I 
had seen him last. 

You found him what? 

An insane person altogether. 

Have you made more than one visit up there? 

Yes, sir; two visits. 

How does he get along — better or worse? 

Well, seemed to be improving the last time I saw him. 

You don’ t know what the cause of the insanity was — what 
caused it, do you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Have you heard from any of the officers? 

A. No, sir; although the deputy told his father that it worked 
on him terribly havisg his hands handcuffed behind his back. 

@. Well, during any of your visits, did you observe any marks 
upon his hands? 

eee Le CIGks 

@. Well, I thought I asked you about that sometime ago. 
Describe what ycu saw. 

A. I saw a cut in his wrist — I don’t know how he got it — and 
he told me two officers jumped on him in the cell. 

@. What month was that? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

@. Did you learn that they also etherized him? 

A. Yes, sir; that.was the last time I saw him. He told me 
that they etherized him. I said ‘* What did they do on jon?” 
He said ‘* I don’t know — they etherized me.” 
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Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You said, I think, that this young 
man was twenty-one years of age? 
Yes, sir. 
In what relation does he stand to you? 
My nephew. 
Your nephew? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you know how he happened to be sent to the House of 
Correction ? 
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A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you be good enough to state what he had done? 

Mr. Rrrey. — What difference does that make? 

Mr. Procror. —It may bear, of course, upon the question of 
his state of mind. 

Ald. Lomasney.— Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a matter of 
record, I suppose. As long as the record is in existence I don’t 
see the use of asking the witness. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, if the witness knows what he was 
sentenced for. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, it is of no consequence. No matter what 
he was sentenced for, that doesn’t give anybody the right to abuse 
him and drive him insane. 

The Witness. — No matter if he would steal every hour in the 
day, that is no reason why they should drive him insane. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) I take it, then, that he was sentenced 
for larceny. Is that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Well, the larceny of what? Do you remember? 

il Yes, Sit. 

Q. What was it? 

Mr. Ritey. — Stop a moment, if you please, unless the com- 
mittee tell you to go ahead. ‘This is certainly a waste of the time 
of this committee and of those who are trying to be heard. 

Mr. Procror. — You are very much more nervous now. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no; not nervous. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Will you be kind enough to state for 
the larceny of what? 

Mr. Ritey. — No, I object, unless the committee order her to 
answer. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — I am willing to have a fair investigation. 
Here is a matter of record, they have the books, we have been 
told that it was larceny, and now if you want to find out what 
it is, why not consult the records? We want to hurry the hearing 
along as much as possible and not waste time on useless matters. 
Let them produce the records of the court. That shows the 
whole thing, and we can then get along quicker and hurry the 
matter along. 

Mr. Proctor. —I want to ask this question now. We cannot 
a month or two months from now put in a fact standing by 
itself and have it given the weight it deserves. Now, we are 
examining this witness in regard to the case of Edward J. Foley, : 
and we would have received the answer and would not have 
wasted any time if the objections had not been interposed. It 
seems to me I am asking a perfectly proper question. Of course, 
if the committee decide that they will not hear it I shall acquiesce 
and get on to something else. Unless they do so decide, unless 
the chairman rules the question out of order, I press it. ‘hat is 
all. 

Mr. Ri_tey. — How can what a man was sent here for have any 
bearing on it. The man was sent ‘there, and we complain of the 
treatment. 
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Mr. Procror. — The difficulty is that Brother Riley is not the 
judge in this case. 

The Cuarrman. — Does the Riniese know what this Foley 
stole? » 

The Witness. — Yes, sir; him and two more fellows, they went 
into a barn and took some lead pipe. 

Mr. Proctor. — That answers the question. I am perfectly 
satisfied. 

Mr. Rirry.— Did you ever hear of such a case before, Mr. 
Proctor? 

Mr. Procror. — Many times. I have seen you defend them 
more or less successfully. 

Mr. Ritey. —I have seen you prosecute and fail very often. 

Mr. Procror. — Yes, justice was defeated many times by you. 
I will sign a testimonial to that effect at any time. 

@. How often did you visit the young man, Mrs. Foley? 

A. Oh, about once a month. 

@. And for how many of the months that you visited him did 
he come to the office to see youn? 

A. Just the once. 

@. You visited him once? 

A. I say just the once that he didn’t come to see me. 

@. I say how many months did you go to see him and he came 
into the office to see you? 

A. Well, I suppose about eleven months. 

@. Then you saw him in July? 

A. I didn’t see him in July. I saw him, yes, a week after, you 
know. I went the following week. The day I went he was locked 
up and I didn’t see him, and then I went the week after. 

You saw him every month up to what month? 

I guess every month at that time. 

Did you see him in August? 

Yes, sir. 

In September? 

T saw him up in Worcester in September. 

I meant, of course, in the House of Correction? 

No. 

Did you see him in August in the House of Correction? 
Yes, sir. 

That was the last month you saw him there? 

Yes, sir. 

Where did you see him at that time? 

In the office. 

He came to the office that time? 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t notice any change in him up to that time? 

No — sickly looking, that is all. 

He looked sickly. “What has been his business previous to 
his being sentenced ? 

A. Working i in the city works. 

@. And what department? 

A. Well, he worked for contractor Kelly. 
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@. For Contractor Kelly? 
A. Yes, sir.” 
Q. At the time he was arrested, was he at work for him? 
A. No. Two weeks before that he was laid off —- the team was 
laid off. 
@. And when you say he looked sickly, I suppose you mean he 
looked paler ? 
A. Yes, sir; paler. 
@. He had been accustomed to being out of doors previous to 
his arrest? 
Yes, sir. 
And, of course, after being kept in the house grew whiter? 
I don’t know whether it was so or not. 
Well, wasn’titso? 
I suppose so; yes, sir. 
You supposed he was to get out sometime in September? 
I supposed so. 
You didn’t ask anybody, to learn that? 
I had it from the book-keeper some time before that. 
What did he tell you? 1 
‘* September 1st, out,” he wrote ona slip of paper and gave 
me. 
Now, when was it you went to 14 Beacon street? 
.. Oh, the 3d of September —- the 3d or 4th I would say. 
And you inquired of Dr. Jenks? 
Yes, sir. 
Did Dr. Jenks go to the telephone? 
. Yes, sir,— sent for a messenger, and he went to some other 
part of the building and came back with a slip of paper with 
writing on it that his time wouldn’t be up until the 10th of 
October. 
@. You asked, I suppose, Dr. Jenks what time his time would 
expire? 
A. Yes, sir. He didn’t know, you know, until he telephoned. 
Q. Yes, but the question you asked was when his time would 
be up? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And they brought back word that it would be up the 10th 
of October —- and he wasn’t there at all. 
@. You don’t know who the man was who went to look up the 
matter — some one whom Dr. Jenks sent? 
A. I don’t know the man. 
@. And you don’t know where he got his information ? 
A. No, sir; the telephone was across the room. 
@. You don’t know that he didn’t go downstairs and get it out 
of the book, do you? 
Ane couldn’t say. He told me he telephoned over — that is all 
I know. 
@. He said he would telephone over? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Ritry. — No, told her he had. 
The Witness. — Told me he had, and I sat and waited. 
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(By Mr. Procror.) Told you he had? 
Yes, sir. 
Then how long after that was it that you went over to the 


House of Correction? 


¥21- 
Q. 
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About three weeks or so afterwards. 

And you learned there that he had gone to Worcester ? 
Yes, sir. 

From whom did you learn it? 

From the book-keeper, and then went to the State House 
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I know, but did any one tell you when he went to Worcester ? 
No, sir, — except the book-keeper. 

Did you ask? 

I did — the book-keeper. 

What did he say? 

To Worcester. 

When? 

The first of September. 

And you went to the State House to find out if that was so? 
I did. 

Did you find that it was so? 

1 did. 

That was correct, thon, wasn’t it? 

Yes. 

Well, you knew of his having fits while he was in the House 


of Corecuun didn’t you? 
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] read it in the paper — that is where I seen it, that is all. 
You didn’t ask when you were over there whether he had 


had them or not? 
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No, sir; I did not. 

You didn’t ask about his condition of anybody? 
No, sir. 

You say you saw some mark on his wrist? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you remember which wrist? 

No, sir; I wouldn’t remem ber — a little cut on his wrist. 
And he told you it was from a handcuff? 

Yes, sir. 

And he said two officers jumped on him in his cell? 
Yes, sir. 

Did he tell you their names? 

No, sir. 

Didn’t you ask who it was? 

No, sir. 

About what time was it he told you that? 

Well, I couldn’t tell you just what time. 

Well, was it in the summer? 

Early in the summer; yes, sir. 

Early last summer — June or July? 

Yes, sir. 

And you say that Colonel Whiton told you to get out? 
He did; yes, sir. 
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@. Well, what did you say to the colonel just before that? 

A. I asked him what right he had putting the boy in the lockup 
— I supposed he was in the lockup. 

@. Well, you saw him in the lockup? 

A. I don’t know, but he told me he was locked up. I couldn’t 
see him. 

Did you ask him what the young man had done? 

Told me he was troublesome. 

And that was the reason he had to lock him up? 

I suppose so. 

Well, you understood that that was the reason? - 
Certainly. 

Because he had violated some rule? 

I supposed so. 

Did you see him at that time? 

Of course I didn’t at that time, but a week after. 

Was he locked up then? 

. No, sir. 

But at that time Colonel Whiton told you to go away? 
Not at that time — the time he was locked up he told me. 
Well, when you told the colonel that he had no right to 
lock the young man up, then he told you to get out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember exactly what the words were you used to 
him ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Well, the substance of it was that he hadn’t any business to 
lock him up? 

A. Yes. 

Q@. Well, of course you didn’t know anything about that, did 
you, — didn’t know whether he had a right or not? 

A. No, of course not — but on account of his being sick, as he 
said. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Dol understand that you never got 
beyond the office? 

A. No, sir; I never got beyond the office. 

@. And who was it told you about the handcufling ? 

A. His father. The deputy told the father about him being 
handcuffed — that it had worked on him terribly, being hand- 
cuffed. 

@. How often did the deputy tell the father that he was hand- 
cuffed ? 

A. Told him only this time. 

@. And about what time in the year was that? 

A. After he was sent away to Worcester. 

@. Well, about what time did the deputy say he was hand- 
cuffed — the date as near as you can tell? 

A. He didn’t say. 

@. Did he ever complain to you of his treatment when you saw 
him there at the House of Correction? 

A. No, sir. He only said he was confined there in the cell all 
the time — one cell. 
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@. What was it you said you read in the paper about epileptic 
fits? 

A. That he was locked up in a cell. 

@. When did you read that in the paper? 

A. About February or March some men were visiting there and 
happened to see him. 

@. Oh, yes, —in March you found that he was in a cell locked 
up. That is the March of 1893? 

WAY eB, Bir. 

@. What did you say was the man’s full name? 

A. Edward J. Folev. 

@. Now, when you say that he was locked up for violating the 
rules you merely say what you were told at the House of Correc- 
tion. You don’t know anything about it? 

A. No, I don’t know about it, of course. 

@. Did you ever ask him, when you talked with him after- 
wards. if he had been locked up for violating the rules, anything 
of the kind? : 

A. Well, there were some boys over there and these boys 
would holler out and then they would jump in on him for it. 


Re-pirREcT EXAMINATION. 


Q. Now, I take it that there is no mistake about this, that I haven’t 
misinterpreted your testimony. When you went to 14 Beacon 
street on the third of September, and had an interview with the 
chairman of the commissioners, you. understood from what he said 
that the boy was still at the House of Correction ? . 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And what he said to you was after he had telephoned over 
there? 

AS? .Y.e9; (site 

@. And finally you ascertained where he was by going up to 
the State House? 

A. Yes, sir. 

JAMES E. Currer.— Sworn. 


(By Mr. Ritey.) What is your name? 
James E. Cutter. 

What is your business? 

Carpenter. 

Where do you live? 

Boston. 

Where ? 

173 Charles street. 

And how long have you been in Boston? 
Since the sixth day of October. 

Of this year? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, were you in Boston before then? 
No, sir. 

Where were you? 

Bridgewater. 
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How old are you? 

Forty-five. 
. Were you at any time a prisoner in the House of Correction ? 
Yes, sir. 

Sent from where? 

Sent from Boston. 

Then you must have been in Boston before this month? 
Well, I used to live in Boston. 

Well, that is what I meant to get at. You lave been, with 
the accident of a little vacation, in Boston for how many years? 

Well, I have lived in Boston all my life. 

You are a Boston boy? 

Yes, sir. 

From what court were you sent to the House of Correction? 

From the Superior Court. 

For how long? 

For three years. 

When were you sentenced ? 

November 14, 1891. 

Now, you remained there until what time? 

Until the 5th day of June, 1894. 

That is, two years and seven months? 

Yes, sir. 

About that? 

Yes, sir. 

And will you state whether owing to your conduct you were 
ited with certain days each month? 

Yes, sir. 

Certain days being taken off your sentence ? 

Wiesssir, 

How much were you credited with? 

With 144 days of good time. 

So that the time of your discharge, taking to yourself the 
credit of 144 days, would be when? 
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A. June 21. 

@. On the 21st of June you were to be discharged ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you taken from the House of Correction before that? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When? 

A. On the Sth of June. 

@. Beginning there, will you in your own way tell the committee 


what happened and what led to your transfer? ' 

A. Well, when I was sent there in November, 1891, I was put 
to work in a shop called a slipper shop, packing and shipping over- 
alls, and I worked at the same bench for thirty-one mouths, or up 
until the second day of June, 1894, and the deputy of the prison 
came up to my shop on Saturday, the second day of June, in the 
forenoon, and he says: ‘* Cutter, the doctor wants to see you over 
to the prison hospital.” I said, ‘* Why. what does he want me 
for?” He said, ‘*I don’t know. My friend, when a prisoner is 
told to go over he is expected to go.” So I went over to the 
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prison hospital and when it came my turn to speak to Dr. Ban- 
croft, the prison doctor, he says, ‘* Well, Cutter, what can I do for 
vou?” I says, ‘* Nothing, doctor. I am all well and all right.”’ 
** Well, then, you had better go back,” he says, ‘* to your work.” 

Q. You told him you had been sent over, didn’t you? 

A. Itold him. He says, ‘* Well, how did you come to be sent 
over?” JI told him the deputy told me he wanted to see me. 
‘*Oh, well, then,” he says, ‘‘ you wait a few moments until the 
deputy comes over.” So I sat down and when the deputy came 
over he whispered something to Dr. Bancroft. Dr. Bancroft says 
to me, ‘* Well, Cutter, you can stay over here a few days.”’ That 
is, in the hospital. That was on the 2d day of June, and on Sun- 
day, the 4th,— let’s see, Sunday, the 3d day of June, the deputy 
came around to my cell in the afternoon and he says, ‘* Some- 
body wants to see you out here in the front of the hospital.” I 
went around to the front with the deputy, and Dr. Jelly was there 
from Boston. Dr. Jelly took my name and address on a printed 
slip and the deputy sat almost opposite Dr. Jelly, and then the 
deputy asked me if some man in the yard one day didn’t call me 
a bad name. I told him ‘* Yes,” and then he said, ‘“* Well, didn’t 
you report that to me?” I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” Then he sat back in 
his chair and smiled and nodded, and Dr. Jelly took note of that 
on a book. He said, ‘‘ Well, that is all.”” I went back to my 
cell and on Monday morning Dr. Bancroft came along. He says, 
‘+ Well, Cutter. how are you feeling to-day?” I said, ‘* Pretty 
well.” He said,-** You eat well and sleep well?” ‘* Yes, sir.” 
‘* That is good,” and he went along. ‘Then on Tuesday morning 
Dr. Bancroft came along the same way, and I asked Dr. Bancroft 
why I couldn’t go back to the shop and go to work. ‘* Oh, well, 
Cutter, to-day we are going to send you away where you will have 
better care than we can give you here.” 

@. That was about two weeks before you were to be dis- 
charged? 

A. Yes, sir; and I says to Dr. Bancroft, ‘*‘ What do you mean 
by that?” He says, ‘‘ Well, we are going to send you to the hos- 
pital this afternoon.” I said, ** That is not right; I want to go 
back to my work.” Then at 2 o’clock on that day — Tuesday, 
the 5th dav of June — the officer came to my cell with my clothes 
and said, ** Cutter, the officers are waiting for you.” So I dressed 
and went with them and they took me up to the Westboro Insane 
Hospital, and on the way there we all got off the train at Hospital 
Station, Westboro. 

@. Well, you say ‘‘ we’? — how many of you were there? 

A. There was myself, and a prisoner named Burns, and a 
prisoner named Goldstein, and a prisoner named McGowan. 

@. Yes — Burns, McGowan, and Goldstein ? 

A. Yes, sir; and when we got off at Hospital Station there was 
no carriage there for us — that is half a mile from the hospital — 
and we sat down in the station and the two officers that brought 
us there pointed over to me and said to the depot master, ‘* That 
is Cutter over there, and when we get him up to the hospital we 
are going to soak hin.” 
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Q. Who said that? 
A. These two officers that took me from the House of Correc- 


@. Well, did you know what they meant by the word ‘* soak ’’? 
A. Well, I didn’t know at the time. 

Q. Do you now? 

A. Well, I think I understand now what they meant. 

Q. What does that word mean? 

A. Well, it means punishment, persecution, etc. 

@. Very well — go on. 

A. Then I got there on the 5th of June and on the 21st of June 
I told the superintendent there, Superintendent Adams, that my 
time had expired and I wanted to know why they were keeping 
me there, why I couldn’t be discharged, and he said he would 
write to Dr. Bancroft. Then I sat down and I wrote two letters. 
I wrote a letter to a lawyer here in Boston — Mrs. Alice Parker 
— aud I asked her to please come up and see me, and I stated my 
case and she asked Superintendent Adams and the head doctors 
what was the matter with Cutter. 

@. Well, you said you wrote two letters. To whom was the 
other letter sent? 

A. The other letter was sent to Mr. Lynde —A. V. Lynde, a 
lawyer here, but I got no answer from him. 

@. After she went up there, what happened? 

A. Miss Parker came up and asked Superintendent Adams and 
the head doctors, **‘ What is the matter with Cutter?” They said, 
‘* Nothing ’”’ — seemed to be perfectly willing — 

Mr. Procror.—I don’t know whether this happened in the 
presence of the witness or not. 

Mr. Ritey. —If you listen to the narrative you will find it is 
very interesting and instructive, and you will know more. 


Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me just a moment. That is a very 
good bluff. 
Mr. Rirey. — ‘** Bluff” is vulgar and you ought not to use it. 


Mr. Proctor. — Well, that is all right. You understand that 
better than some languages. 

Mr. Ritey. —I understand a great many queer characters. 

Mr. Procror. — Now, as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, — 
without dallying with Brother Riley any longer — he is attempting 
to put in now a conversation between Miss Alice Parker, a lawyer 
in Boston, and the superintendent at Westboro. 

Mr. Ritxy. — And in reference to his case. 

Mr. Procror.— Yes. Now, it seems to me that that is going a 
good ways. 

@. (By the Cuairman.) Mr. Cutter, were you present at the 
interview ? 

tAs isos Sits 

Q. Then you cannot testify of your own knowledge what did 
take place? 

A. Only what she told me. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Did you talk with the superintendent 
afterwards? 
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A. I did, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what did he tell you? 

A. He asked me, ‘* Well, Cutter, when is your time up?” I 
said, ‘*On the 21st of June.” He said, ‘* Very well, I will write 
to Dr. Bancroft.” 

Q. Go on. 

A. So Miss Parker came in to see me and said they told her in 
the office that I was all right and she didn’t understand why they 
didn’t let me go. 

@. That they told her in the office that you were all right? 

ALayeay eri 

@. That was after her interview with the superintendent 
there? 

A. Yes, sir; and she didn’ t understand why they were keeping 
me. Sol told her that 1 had a talk with them and they would 
write to Dr. Bancroft at the prison about it. Well, I was kept 
there at Westboro until the 30th day of July. and on the 28th day 
of July, on Saturday, I was told that I was to be sent down to the 
Bridgewater State Farm. I asked why I was to be sent there, 
and they said the State Board had ordered me sent there with 
others. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Then, when I arrived in Bridgewater — 

@. Well, who were the others sent with you? 

A. Goldstein was one, and McGowan, and a fellow named 
Kelly, George Kelly. 

(. Was there another named Maguire? 

A. McGowan was one, George Kelly, Goldstein, and Maguire. 

Q. Five? 

A. Yes, sir, five; we were sent to Bridgewater on the 30th day 
of July. 

. Now, were two of those —— Maguire and Kelly —also sent 
from the South Boston House of Correction ? 

A. Yes, sir; just a month after I was. 

(). What was done then? 

A. Well, when I got to Bridgewater I went to Superintendent 
Blackstone, had a talk with him about it, told him my time ex- 
pired June 21, and asked him why they didn’t discharge me 
instead of sending me downthere. He said he didn’t know, didn’t 
understand, in the first place, why they sent me from the prison 
up there to Westboro, and said he would let me hear from him in 
a day or two, he would write to Dr. Bancroft. 

@. Did he say anything as to whether any form of insanity 
was stated in the papers that were transferred to him in your 
case? 

A. He stated that no form of insanity was stated on the com- 
mitment paper. I asked him. 

@. Then did he examine you to see whether you were insane or 
not? 

A. He did. 

Q. What did he tell you? . 

al. He told me that I was perfectly sane and all right and he 
didn’t understand why I had been sent to an insane hospital. 
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(). And said he would write to Dr. Bancroft at the House of 
Correction ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What next? 

A. Well, we had a new doctor come there from the Danvers 
Asylum to take charge. The doctor that was in charge left there, 
resigned and left, and Dr. , 1 can’t remember the doctor’s 
name, but one from the Danvers Asylum, came there and took 
charge, and he called me out and examined me and had a talk 
with me, and he said that as far as he could see I was all right, 
and he didn’t understand why I had been sent from the prison up 
there. 

Q. Now, a letter was sent to Dr. Bancroft. Did any reply 
come? 

A. I hear that it didn’t. 

@. Did the superintendent tell you that he had received no 
reply? 

Mr. Procror. — Just a moment — how can this go in? 

Mr. Ritey. — The writer of the letter knew whether he received 
a reply or not. 

Mr. Procror.—-- What of it? This man was committed to 
Bridgewater by the State Board, on his own testimony, and how 
can the commissioners have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Ritey. — Why, certainly — they were inquiring of Dr. Ban- 
croft why he had this man transferred to Westboro as an insane 
individual, when he was sent there. 

Mr. Procror. — There is no evidence that would be received 
anywhere that the superintendent ever wrote to Dr. Bancroft. 
You know it, and it is perfectly absurd to take up time in this 
way — a man who has been talking about time being wasted and 
how ready he is to go on standing up here and asking such ques- 
tions as that, that would not be received anywhere. 

Mr. Rirey. —I don’t think you are in a hurry to get on with 
the defence. 

Mr. Procror. — I am in a hurry, but I am not to be driven. 

Mr. Ritey. —Go on. Did the superintendent tell you whether 
he received a letter from Dr. Bancroft or not? 

Mr. Proctor. — Just a moment — I object to the question. 

Mr. Rirey.— Never mind, Mr. Witness. Answer the ques- 
tion. ; 

Mr. Procror. —I object to the question. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Whether the superintendent at Bridge- 
water told you that he had received no reply — 

Mr. Procror. — Just a moment. I object. 

Mr. Rivey. —To what? 

@. Whether he told you he had not received a reply from Dr. 
Bancroft. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me. 

Mr. Ritry. — No, don’t pardon him at all. Your conduct is 
unpardonable. That is a very simple question, Mr. Chairman, and 
there cannot be any sensible objection to it. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair will admit the question. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, answer it. 

A. Well, the superintendent at Bridgewater told me he had to 
write twice before he got an answer. 

(). Did he tell you he got an answer from Dr. Bancroft? 

NO S8Ir 

@. What did he tell you about getting an answer from Dr. 
Bancroft? 

A. Told me he had to write twice before he got it. 

@. Well, did he say that Dr. Bancroft finally wrote to him? 

A. No, said he did not. 

Q. Said he didn’t? 

A. Didn’t say. 

. That brings me to the next question — did he say he wrote 
to Colonel Whiton? 

Ald. Lee. —He has said that the superintendent toid him he 
wrote twice to Dr. Bancroft and that he answered the second 
letter. 

Q. (By Mr. River.) Did he tell you he received an answer to 
the second letter? 

tA NO; 

@. Now, then, did he tell you he had written to Colonel 
Whiton? 

A. No, sir; only by letter. 

At request of Ald. Lee the stenographer read the following: 
“*@. What did he tell you about getting an answer from Dr. Bran- 
croft? .A. Told me he had to write twice before he got it.” 

Ald. Ler. — How is that? 

Mr. Rirey.—I followed that up by the other question, ‘* Did he 
then tell you he had received an answer?” to which he replied 
Laan OF 

@. Did he tell you he had received an answer? 

A. No, he did not. 

Q@. From Dr. Bancroft? 

A. No. 

@. Now, I come to another individual. Were you aware that 
the superintendent or somebody else had written to Colonel Whiton 
about your case? 

A. Yes, sir; I was. 

Q@. Who was it? 

A. Well, he said he would write to Dr. Bancroft about my case 
when I was talking with him, when I had a conversation with 
him — 

@. But did he say anything about writing to Colonel Whiton? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Is this your writing? (Referring to a letter.) 

Aeey CS," sir. 

Mr. Procror. — You had better take him off the stand. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, I keep him where he is to tantalize you. 

Mr. Proctor. — It amuses me. 

Q@. (By Mr. Rizey.) I now ask you whether you have any 
memory in reference to the writing of a letter to Colonel Whitone 

A. Ouly the letter I received from Superintendent Blackston ? 
after — 
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@. Very well. Now, go on, please, and tell what happened 
afterwards ? . 

A. Well, I was kept there from the 30th day of July until the 
6th day of October, and then an officer came over from the House 
ef Correction and told me that when I reached Boston I would be 
free, or I could go over to South Boston and get my discharge. 
What day was that? 

That was Saturday, October 6. 

Of this year? 

Yes, sir. 

And the name of the officer, if you please? 
I don’t remember his name. 

Now, then, were you then discharged ? 
From the House of Correction? 

No, but from Bridgewater ? 

Yes, sir. 

. You were transferred from Bridgewater to the House of 
Correction ? 

A. Well, they told me when I left there I was a free man. 

(. When you left Bridgewater? 

Ao Less Sit. 

@. And what day did you leave there? 

A. The 6th day of October. 


Ald. Presno in the chair. 
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@. And then went to the House of Correction and got your 
things? 

A. Got my discharge papers. 

@. That was October six? 

Ay OS, . Bir 

@. Now, will you listen to my question carefully and then, if 
no objection be made, be kind enough to answer it? Did you on 
October eight, or very soon after that, receive this letter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. ‘* Commonwealth of Massachusetts ” — 

Mr. Procror. — Wait a moment. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you wait now. ‘* Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, State Farm, Hospital ’’ — 

Mr. Proctor. — Hold on. 

Mr. Rirey.—I am putting a question and you want to keep 
still. 

Mr. Procror. —I will keep still when I like. 

Mr. Ritey.— Then we will have to send for the sergeant at 
arms, that is all. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is funny. You cannot deliver the 
goods. 

Mr. Ritery. — Maybe they are too heavy. 

Mr. Procror. — Butit is easy enough to see that you cannot 
put in an incompetent letter by reading it as a question. 

Mr. Rirey. — You had better listen to my question, please. 

Mr. Procror. — No; I shall not. 

Mr. Ritety. — Then get out. 
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Mr. Procror. — I shall not get out. You are as impolite as 
you claim Colonel Whiton was. 

Mr. Ritry. —‘‘ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, State Farm ”— 

Mr. Procror. — Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rirey. — I object. Two men should not be on the floor at 
the same time, and just now I[ happen to have it. 


Mr. Procror. — Have you got it with you? 
Mr. Ritey. — Yes, sir; I am on it. 
The Cuarr. — I understand that you make an objection. 


Mr. Procror. —I make an objection to this method of pro- 
cedure. If this letter that Brother Riley has in his hand is com- 
petent evidence, I am entitled to examine it before it is put in. 

Mr. Ritey. — You may when I offer it. 

Mr. Procror. — But nothing is more irregular than to read into 
a case a letter in a question. If he has a letter which is compe- 
tent the letter itself will show in itself and of itself that it ought to 
goin. If it is not competent he cannot make it competent by 
making ita part of hisquestion. Nothing is better settled than 
that. 

The Cuarir. — You offer this as testimony? 

Mr. Ritey. — No. sir. I suppose you ought to be obliged to 
the gentleman for his instruction. How much you know more 
than before, Mr. Chairman, is a question. Now, I wish to put a 
question to the witness, and when that question is completed ob- 
jection may be made and a ruling may be made, but not until 
then. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me. 

Mr. Ritey. — I won’t pardon you and won’t allow you to inter- 
rupt me. ‘That ends it. 

Mr. Procror. — You can’t help it. 

Mr. Ritey. — This is not going to be turned into a circus. I 
don’t know what you mean by your conduct, but this is the wrong 
place for it. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is all right too. I am going to stand 
here and have this committee rule upon this one way or the other. 
If they say I am wrong, I will sit down. 

Mr. Ritey. — Certainly I don’t want to bring in any prize- 
fighter to deal with you. 

Mr. Procror. — All right — you may have to. 

Ald. Lee. — Are you going to read the letter? 

Mr. Ritey. — No, sir, I am going to frame a question. 

Ald. Lee. — From the letter you hold? 

Mr. Ritey. —I generally frame my questions from my intellect. 

Ald. Ler. — Not always. 

Mr. Ritry. — Leave me to judge. 

‘Ald. Les. — It seems that a question has now arisen in regard 
to this letter, and it is for this committee to determine whether 
that letter shall be introduced at this time. 

Mr. Ritey. — To determine what the form of my question shall 
be? 

Ald. Lee. —I will ask you if you are going to read the whole 
letter into the question? 
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Mr. Riney. — You listen to the question and you will under- 
stand all about it. 

Ald. Ler. — We have listened to a part of it. 

Mr. Ritrty. — No, you haven’t — not even to the top of it. 

Ald. Ler. —I have listened to a part of it— more than three 
lines of it. 

Mr. Rirry.—TI shall insist on the right to put a question, and 
if this committee thinks it should not be put and desires to place 
itself in the position that two members ofthe Board of Police 
put themselves in recently, well and good; but my question must 
be framed and listened to, else I stop right here. 

Mr. Procror — That is what I have been trying to get you 
to do. 

Mr. Ritey.— Well, you rarely succeed in anything that is 


good. 
Mr. Proctor. — Ha! 
Mr. Rirey.— Now, Mr. Witness, answer this question — 


Ald. Ler. —— Let us have the question as far as you have gone, 
from the stenographer. 

The Cuatr. — The stenographer will repeat the question. 

The stenographer repeated : 

‘*@. Now, will vou listen to my question carefully and then, 
if no objection be made, be kind enough to answer it? Did you 
on October 8, or very soon after that, receive this letter? 

ise CS; 810: 

Poa, Commnonienith of Massachusetts ’ — 

‘¢ Mr. Procror. — Wait a moment. 

‘*Mr. Ritey.— Well, you wait now. ‘Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, State Farm, Hospital’? — 

Mr. Procror.——-Now, Mr. Chairman, itis very evident, of 
course, to any one, that if Mr. Riley had a letter the matter of 
which was competent evidence he would offer the letter. It is 
equally evident that when he feels compelled to resort to the 
subterfuge to read as a part of a question his letter, that even he, 
with his vague and uncertain ideas as to the competency of 
evidence, admits and concedes that the letter he proposes to read 
is not proper or pertinent to this inquiry. Now, that is my 
position and that is the reason why I have objected. That is the 
reason why I insist upon my objection. 

Mr. Rirey.— Mr. Chairman, I will have to be pardoned if I say 
that the only thing I perceive vague and uncertain about my ideas 
is my insistence on keeping out “of this investigation any display 
of the bad and foolish manners of the backwoods, and the sooner 
that display is stopped by the other side the better. Now. if my 
friend doesn’t know that size must count for little in intellectual 
contests, the sooner he learns it the better. He is merely prom- 
enading up and down here and trying to bulldoze this committee — 
I am sorry to use a word that is almost a vulgarism— in order to 
prevent anything being accomplished, 

The Cyarr — | don’t think ita proper statement to make before 
the committee. 

Mr, Rirrey.— He is getting too bad. Now, Mr. Witness, don’t 
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answer this until I have framed the question, and then if no ob- 
jection is made wait until there is a decision of the committee. 

Mr. Procror.— Mr. Chairman — 

M. Ritey.— How. much longer is this to continue? Every time 
I start to put a question to the witness the gentleman interrupts. 

Mr. Procror.— Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly evident 
that Mr. Riley knows he has not a leg to stand on in offering the 
letter, but he proposes to read this letter as a part of his question. 
I say he has no right to doit. I ask the committee to so rule. If 
the committee rules that be has a right to read it in that indirect 
way, to put in indirectly what he has no right to put in directly, 
then I acquiesce; but it seems to me we are entitled to this con- 
sideration —that all sorts of letters from one person to another, 
that we know nothing about, should not be read into the case in 
that way. If the letter is competent, let me see it. 

Mr. Ritey. — When I proceed to offer it, I will let you read it. 

Mr. Procror. —I understand perfectly well your legal point, 
but I say if it is a competent letter there is a perfectly proper way 
to get it in; and I say this is an improper way and I shall object 
to it until the committee has passed upon it. 

Mr. Ritey.— You have objected to it, and why don’t you stop? 

Mr. Procror.— Well, I shall object until the object I have in 
view is attained. 

The CuHair.— The Chair is of the opinion that if the letter is 
mentioned by the attorney it should be presented to the committee. 

Mr. Ritey. —I haven’t any letter now to offer. Iam simply 
forming a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Q@. Now, Mr. Witness — 

Mr Procror. — One moment. 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, I insist that there has got to be an end to 
this interruption. 

Mr. Proctor. — Very well, you can insist until the crack of 
doom, but I will stand here and object. 

Mr. Ritey. —If the aldermen are going to allow you to bull- 
doze them, all right. 

Mr. Proctor. — There is no bull-dozing at all. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, this seems to me a very simple 
question. Mr. Riley has a letter and upon it he wishes to pro- 
pound a question, and then not have the witness answer it until 
the committee has passed upon it. If the committee do not admit 
it, it certainly is not competent and does not count in this case. I 
certainly do not see the use in wasting time in legal sparring, 
hecause if the letter is not competent the witness will not be 
allowed to answer the question and that will end it. Mr. Riley 
has guarded against that himself. He does not wish the question 
answered until it is passed upon by the committee, and I move 
that he be allowed to put it in that way. 

Ald. Ler. — The letter goes into the record just the same. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Everything goes in. 

Ald. Ler. —If it is simply a question that he desires to put, | 
shall vote yes on that motion. If he is going to read the letter, I 
suppose he should turn it over to the Chair and to the attorneys. 

Mr. Ritey. —I shall, if I offer it in evidence. 
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The committee voted that Mr. Riley should be allowed to put 
the question. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) “Now, Mr. Cutter, listen to this question. 
Did you on October eighth, or soon after that time, receive sub- 
stantially this communication : 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Stare Farm, HospiraL, AND ALMSHOUSE, 
Work Hovusrt DEPARTMENT, CRIMINAL INSANE ASYLUM, 
P. O. Appress: ‘*SraTe Farm, Mass.” Oct. 8, 1894. 
J. E. Currer, 49 Chambers Street, care Dr. J. P. Elliott: 

Dear Sir: I was glad to hear from you and that you had landed in full 
freedom again. I suspected Colonel Whiton might be a trifle peevish about 
it, as I had to address him the second time in the matter to impress him with 
the provisions of the law. The law was clear and explicit, and he could 
hardly evade its commands. I hope you may have the best of prosperity and 
continue in the good condition of body and mind you have been in from the 
time you came here till your departure. Mr. Hatch has brought me your 
package and I opened it to see if it contained what it purported on outside. 
I do not find watch or locket, but other things as marked, and a package of 
letters or memo. which I did not open. If he finds the boots I'll have them 
left at O.C. Depot parcel-room and send you P.C. 

Hoping you may find employment and lead an upright life and take the 
fullest comforts of such life, 


I am sincerely 
Yours, 
H. M. BLacksTONne, 
Superintendent. 


Now, then, that brings me to the completed question. 

Ald. Ler. — That is the letter? 

Mr. Ritry. — Yes, sir. ‘There is the letter. 

Mr. Procror. — Having done your dirty work, of course you 
are ready to present the letter. 

Mr. Ritry. — I shall not take the judgment of the unwashed in 
reference to cleanliness. 

Mr. Procror. — That is all right. I will pass an examination 
with you any day, on that question, my dear Brother Riley. 

The Cuair. — This seems to be an extraneous matter. Please 
proceed. 

Ald. Lrg. — I think yon had better fine them both. 

Mr. Proctor. — Mr. Riley is more accustomed to it than I am. 

Mr. Ritey. — I think Brother Proctor should be sent down to 
the island and undergo a course of treatment there. 

@. Now, auswer the question, please. Youreceived that letter 
from the superintendent? 

A. I did, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. — Now, I offer this letter, to make it a part of the 
investigation. 

@. Now, you went to the House of Correction, did you, on the 
6th? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And did you see Colonel Whiton at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Haistram in the chair. 
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@. Did you have any consultation with him in reference to your 
committal to the insane asylum? 

Ay Nogeir. 

Q. Did you have any talk with him in reference to your treat- 
ment? 
No, sir. 
Did you have any talk with him about anything ? 
I told him I wanted my discharge. 
Yes; what did he say? 
Well, he says, ‘I will give it to you,” and he went and 
made it out and then just before he handed it to me he says, 
‘¢ Cutter, are you going to make any use of this?” 

@. Of what? 

A. This discharge; and [I told him I didn’t know, but I wanted 
it. 

Q. What then? 

A. Then I asked him to let me have a little money, which it 
was customary for him to give to prisoners when they were dis- 


DOOR! 


A. And he didn’t seem to feel very well about that. He said 
it was all a fake business, of their sending me back before my 
term expired, sending me back there and having the county give 
me money instead of staying there and letting the State give me 
money. 

@. That is, he thought they should have kept you up there a 
little longer? 

A. Yes, should have kept me there until November. 

@. Now, during the thirty-one months that you were there, will 
you state to this committee whether you observed any abuse of 
prisoners ? 

A. I did. 

@. Just describe itin your own way. Don’t be in a hurry. 
Give all the details that you have in reference to the way prisoners 
were treated, and in reference to the way officers conducted them- 
selves, and in reference to the way they carried themselves. 

A. Well, I have seen officers throw prisoners on the floor quite 
often and choke them, hold them down until they turned almost 
purple in the face. 

@. That is, you have seen prisoners choked until they became 
purple in the face? 

reo. O87 Bir. 

Q. In the presence of other prisoners ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What officers have you seen do that? 

A. An officer named Curley did it, and I think he left there and 
got a position at the State’s prison. 

@. How often have you seen instances of that kind ¢ 

A. Well, quite often. 

@. Of daily occurrence, or weekly ? 

A. Well, if a man done any little thing out of the way, whis- 
pered or anything, and they ordered him put in solitary and he 
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didn’t move quite as quick as they wanted him to, they would 
jump on him. 

Q. If he didn’t walk as fast as they wished? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How would they do it? 

A. Trip him down, get him down, put their knee on him and 
punch him in the face. 

@. How many punches have you seen officers give to prisoners 
in that way’ 

A. A number. 

@. And what other abuses have you witnessed? 

A. Then at night, when we went in from the shop to our cells, 
after we were locked into the cells I have heard officers go and 
take a prisoner out of the cell and march him down to lock him 
up, and we have heard blows given and have heard the prisoner 
cry out, ‘* Don’t strike me, don’t strike me with a club.” 

@. How often have you heard that? 

A. Quite often. They have got a practice now that they don’t 
like to go into the shops where the men are and take a man out, 
if they want to put him in solitary. They will wait until all the 
prisoners are locked in the cells, and then go to that cell, three or 
four of them, and take the man out, because then the prisoners 
are not there to help this man. 

@. Take the man out when there is nobody to see him? 

A. When there is nobody around. 

@. And then what would they do? 

A. Take him down and put him in solitary, and if he should 
resist or show any objection they would club him, beat him. 

@. And you say you have heard such outcries come from the 
prisoners——‘** Don’t strike me with your club”? 

A. Yes, sir; and it has caused all the men in the prison to 
shout and they have shut down the windows for fear people out- 
side would hear the noise. 

@. Was that a matter of common occurrence? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Right along? 

Alcester 

@. What other abuses have you witnessed ? 

A. Well, I have seen men in the hospital that weren’t treated 
as they ought to be. I saw one man in a cell there that died, I 
think, for want of proper treatment. 

Yes—— who was he? 

I couldn’t tell his name. 

An old or young man? 

A middle-aged man. 

And what was he suffering from? 

Well, they said he was suffering from dropsy and asthma. 
How was he situated ? 

He was lying on the bed, supporting his weight on his arm, 
because of suffering from asthma, to relieve himself, and nobody 
to attend to him. 

(). That you witnessed yourself? 
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A. Yes, sir. He was sustaining his whole weight on one arm 
and nothing to support him or prevent him falling off the bed. 
And you say he died? 

Hetdied: there: “> 

Any other instances ? 

I don’t know of any others. 

Have you heard any of the officers indulge in profanity ? 
Yes, sir. 

You have heard them cursing and swearing? 

I have. 

How often? 

Well, whenever they would get angry. 

Well, swearing at the prisoners ? 

Yes, sir. 

In the presence and hearing of other prisoners? 

Yes, sir. 

Have you heard any of the officers do that in the presence 
and hearing of the deputy? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Orin the presence and hearing of the master? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, is such swearing and profanity a matter of common 
occurrence, or simply a rare thing? 

A. Well, whenever they happened to get angry with a man 
they will speak right out to him. 

@. Well, do they get angry easily or often? 

A. Well, one or two of them do. 

@. And have vou seen any indications of drink upon any of 
the officers ? 

I have, sir. 

Often? 

Yes, sir. 

Can you name any of the officers ? 

Yes, sir. 

Will you? 

Yes, sir. 

Who? 

Lawrence Fallon, who has charge of the shop in which I 

worked thirty-one months. I think he was intoxicated after 
every pay- day. 

@. (By Ald Lee.) How often do they get their pay ? 

A. I think they get paid once a week. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) So in his case it was once a week —-and 
was be intoxicated while on duty? 

A. Yes, sir; I have seen him go to sleep in his chair, and I 
have seen the deputy come upstairs and catch him asleep, and 
I have seen him have to wet a towel to keep his eyes open, and 
when he did get up and try to walk he would stagger from one 
side to the other, and if it wasn’t for the rail would have gone over 
on to the floor. 

Q. What other officers ? 

A. ‘That is all I can recall now. 
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@. Have you seen any intoxicating liquor in the prison there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Now, are there any other things you desire to state to this 
coumittee ? 

A. Well, I desire to state that the food there isn’t fit for a 
prisoner to live on. 

Q. Well, is it fit for any one? 

A. No, sir; it is not. 

@. What is the matter with it? 

A. Well, the food is bad—the meat is dry and stale and the 
soup is watery. 

@. What is stale — the meat? 

A. The meat and the fish both. 

@. Do you know whether there was kept over there a letter-box 
in which the prisoners could deposit any letters that they desired 
to write to the commissioners, to the governor, or anybody else, a 
place where they could deposit them and nobody could open them 
except the parties to whom they were addressed ? 

A. I never saw any such box. 

@. Were you aware that any such box was kept? 

WteeN GO. sife 

@. Were you or are you aware that the law provides that such 
a box shall be kept there for the prisoners ? 

I should think so, but I am not aware of it. 

You are not? 

No, sir. 

Now, did you observe any insane cases while you were there? 
No, sir. 

Didn’t see any of the insane? 

No, sir. 

In regard to the cells, will you state whether you found any 
vermin in the cells there, or what their condition was? 

A. Yes, sir; many of the cells were full of bed-bugs. 

@. Are they fit for any human being to inhabit? 

A. I don’t think they are. 

@. And in regard to the odor coming from the buckets, what 
do you say? 

A. I say it is not fit for any human being to be in, because the 
officers will not ventilate the prison as they ought to. 

@. They will not? 

A. Nopsir; 

@. And the cells, I understand, are very small ? 

A. Very small. 

Now, the odor —do you know whether that undermines the 
health of the prisoners or not? 

A. I think it does; yes, sir. 

@. Do you know when prisoners come there and their clothing 
is taken from them, when that clothing is not very clean, do you 
know anything about that clothing being put in the oven where the 
bread is baked? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Didn’t know anything about that, did you? 
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at No: 

@. One other thing I desire now to present, before you get 
through. Is this in your handwriting (referring to a letter) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey.— I desire now to present this, to exhibit to the com- 
mittee the handwriting and the composition of this so-called in- 
sane individual — very interesting, Brother Proctor. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) How many times were you at the hospital 
prior to June 5 during your time there? 

Once. 

@. Just once up to that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Only once? 

A. Only once. 


Cross—EX AMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) What did you say your full name was? 
A. James E. Cutter. 
@. You said your age was — 
A. Forty-five. 
@. What were you sentenced for? 
A. I was sentenced for misdemeanor. 
@. What is a misdemeanor? 
A. Carrying a revolver in the pocket. 
@. Three years for carrying a revolver? 
AY 68; Sirs 
Q. Well, there was more to it, wasn’t there, than that? 
A Well, the charge ugainst me was conspiracy. 
Q. Conspiracy to what? 
A. Conspiracy to do bodily injury. 
Q@. To whom? 
A. To my brother-in-law. 
Q. Who was he? 
A. Luther H. Rowe. 
@. A conspiracy to assault with a loaded pistol the person of 
your brother-in-law ? 
A. Yes, sir; but I wasn’t convicted on that. 
@. Well, you pleaded guilty to that? 
A. I did not. 
@. Well, what were you sentenced for? 
A. For a misdemeanor. 
Q. What was that? 
A. For carrying a revolver. 
@. You don’t mean to say that you were sentenced to three 
years in the House of Correction for merely carrying a revolver? 
So Was a Fos 


Q. But you were indicted for this offence against your brother- 
in-law ? 

A. I was indicted, but not convicted on it. ° 

@. Well, were you indicted for more than one thing? 
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No, sir. I had been arrested once before. 
For what? 

Two or three years before that. 

For what? 

Assault. 

On whom? 

Brother-in-law. 

Same brother-in-law ? 

Yes. 

Well, what with at that time — a knife? 
No, sir. 

With what? 

With my hands. 

What did you get that time? 

I got two years. 

Where? 

Over in East Cambridge. 

Well, it wasn’t for the simple assault on your brother-in- 


law that you got two years? 
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Ves they said it was a dangerous assault. 

Well, dangerous — with what? 

I don’t know. 

You had no weapon? 

No. 

Are you as dangerous as that without any weapon? 

Afraid of me — that is all. 

He is a smaller man than you? 

Bigger than I am. 

Well, had you ever assaulted your brother-in-law before 


No, sir. 

That was the first time? 

He made the assault on me first and I defended myself. 
Well, you got caught every time you made an assault, did 


Yes, sir. 

Did you serve your time at East Cambridge? 

I did; and they didn’t send me away insane, either. 

Well, perhaps they made a mistake at East Cambridge. 
RIney. — They cannot manufacture insanity at East Cam- 


bridge, but they can at South Boston. 
Mr. Proctor. — Well, Dr. Jelly and Dr. Bancroft I think you 
will find can take care of themselves. 


Mr. Ritey. — Well, I would be glad to have Jelly explain his 
own case. | 
Mr. Procror. — Well, he can. 


@. Well, now, at the time you were arrested, where were you 
arrested, Mr. Cutter? 


iA 
Q. 
2 
Q. 


In Boston. 

Where in Boston? 
On Hanover street. 
On the street ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
@. Well, did you have any of these weapons about you at that 
time? 
A. I had a revolver done up in a package that I was taking to 
the owner in East Boston. 
What else did you have ? 
Nothing else. 
No more weapon than that? 
I had a revolver done up in a package. 
You did it up in the package? 
Certainly. 
And you were going to carry it over to a man in East Bos- 
ton to get rid of it? 
oaS No, it belonged to him. He gave it to me to be repaired, 
and it was proved in court. 
@. You proved it? 
A. No, sir; the gunsmith proved it. 
@. You didn’t prove enough to get out of the sentence to the 
House of Correction? 
Sentenced me on the strength of being sentenced before. 
Three years? 
Yes, sir. 
What trade did you work at in the House of Correction? 
Packing and shipping. 
Ever make complaints at the House of Correction? 
I did. 
To whom? ~— 
To the deputy and the colonel. 
Complaints that people were talking about you? 
No, sir. 
Didn’t you make complaints that people were talking about 
behind your back? 
No, sir. 
That you heard voices? 
No, sir. 
What? Sure about it? 
I am sure. 
Well, you did make complaints ? 
I made a complaint. 
Well, made a good many? 
I did not. . 
It was a frequent thing for you to make complaints? 
No, sir. 
You made complaints about hearing noises? 
No, sir. 
You have heard noises? 
I didn’t. 
You testified before that you heard officers and others? 
I didn’t make complaint about it. 
But you did hear voices, didn’t you? 
No, sir. 
Then you have testified to what was incorrect, haven’t you? 
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A. I have heard officers use profane language there. 

@. Oh, yes, you were ready enough to testify to that. 

A. Certainly. I ought to, too. 

@. Well, you made complaints that men were rapping on the 
walls ? 
No, sir. | 
Nothing of the sort? 
No, sir. 
Well, that men were talking about you? 
No, sir. 7 
Nothing of the sort? 
No, sir. 
How many complaints did you make? 
I made only one or two. 
In all the almost three years you were there? 
Yes, sir. 
And that is just as true as any other statement you have 
made to-day ? 

A. They are all true. 

@. But is this as true as the rest? 

A. Certainly it is. 

@. And the others are no more true than that statement? 

Mr. Ritey. — Ifa statement is true, how can anything be more 
true? 

Mr. Procror.— Pardon me. Don’t wince —take your medi- 
cine. 

The Witness. — I say they are true. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Isay, are the statements you have 

made in that respect as true as the other ones? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. More or less true than the statement you have just made 
that you only made one or two complaints? 
They are just as true as that. 
And no more so? 
No, sir. 
Reflect now — take your time for reflection upon that. 
That is right. 
You don’t wish any time to reflect? 
Not at all. 
And you never made but one or two complaints? 
No, sir. 
Now, what were the complaints you made? 
I made complaint that a fellow came up in the yard and 
alle d me a bad name. 
Now, when was that? 

A. That was about four weeks before they sent me away. 

(. Yes —right up close to the time they sent you away. Now, 
who was that fellow ? 

A. That fellow’s name was Hughes. 

@. Hughes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, when did you make the other complaint? 
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A. Why, about the same time. 
@. Yes, just about the same time —just before Dr. Jelly and 
Dr. Bancroft examined you, was it? 


A. About four weeks before that. . 

@. And what complaint was that? 

A. Simply that the fellow called me a bad name. 

@. Well, that is once — did they call you bad names twice? 

A NO, 5its 

Q. Well, you made two complaints— what was the second 
one? 


ad. Well, I simply complained to the colonel and then to the 
he 
Oh, you complained twice of the same thing? 
Certainly. 
That you heard voices? 
‘A. That I heard this fellow call me names right to my face. 
What was his other name?’ 
Hughes was his last name — I don’t know his other name. 
Then when you said you made two complaints, you don’t 
mean that? 
One complaint to the colonel and one to the deputy. 
Well, the same complaint? 
Same complaint. 
And that was three or four weeks before? 
Before they sent me away. 
Now, that was all the complaint that you had ever made? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, had you told the deputy or the superintendent or the 
master, or any officer, that you did hear voices ? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Or that you heard rappings on the wall? 
<h SINO4:SICs 
@. You are perfectly sure on that point? 
A. I know that; yes, sir. 
@. I thought perhaps I might have erred in calling it a com- 
plaint, but you say you never did so at all? 
No, sir. 
Well, how long were you in the hospital ? 
Before they sent me away? 
Yes. 
I was there from Saturday, the 2d, until Tuesday, the 5th. 
In a cell? 
Yes, sir. 
Were you allowed to go out much? 
Well, I was sent to the hospital Saturday morning, and 
Saturday afternoon they allowed me out in the yard with the other 
prisoners, the same as they always had done. 
Well, did you go out after that? 
No, ai 
You stayed right in the cell? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, how many times did Dr, Bancroft come and see you? 
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Every morning. 

That is, came ‘Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday ? 
Yes, sir. 

That is right, is it? 

Yes, sir. 

And talked with you each time? 
Yes, sir. 

And examined you? 

Yes, sir. 

When did you see Dr. Jelly? 
Sunday, about 4 o’clock. 
Where? 

In the hospital. 

In the cell? 
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And you told him you had? 

I told him I hadn’t. 

Told him you hadn’t? 

. Yes, sir. 

Then, didn’t he ask you if you hadn’t said you heard voices 
a good many times? 

A. Certainly. 

@. That was about the first question Dr. Jelly asked you, 
wasn’t it? 

4. VYes S61. 

(). And he asked you that question a number of times, didn’t 
he? 

A. Not a number of times — just once. 

Q. Well, he asked you when you denied it, when you said you 
didn’t hear them — he asked you if you didn’t tell Colonel Whiton 
so, didn’t he? 

A. He asked me if I had made any compiaint to the colonel or 
the deputy. 

@. Yes— about hearing voices? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Well, you told him that you had made complaints, didn‘t 
you? 


No, sir. 
Out of the cell? 
Yes, sir. 
Were you taken out for the purpose of allowing Dr. Jelly 
to examine you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Did you sit down and talk with the doctor? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. How long were vou talking with him —a few minutes? 
A. A few minutes. 
Q. Well, he asked you some questions? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And you answered them? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Well, he asked you, I suppose, if you had heard voices? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. 
vale 
Q. 
A 
Q- 
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A. That I had made one complaint. 
Q. Didn’t you tell him that you had made more complaints than 


A. No, sir. 

@. You remember that? 

vecegel Cai tey 

Q. Did he ask you that? 

A. He asked me. 

@. What else did the doctor ask you? 
A. My name and age. 

Q. Anything else? 

A. No, sir. 

Then he asked you your name and age and whether you had 
heard voices and whether you had complained about it, and that 
was all; but Dr. Bancroft saw you the following day and the day 
before you went off ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you were sent from the workshop over to the hospital 
to see Dr. Bancroft? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And after that you were sent up to Westboro? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, who was that officer up at Westboro that used the 
language about which my Brother Riley was so curious ? 


A. What language? 

Q. About the ‘ soaking.” 

A. Well, it was the two officers that took me up there. 

Q. You don’t mean both of them? 

A. I suppose they were two State officers. 

@). They weren’t House of Correction officers at all? 

Avs Noy Sif. 

(). They came down to the House of Correction and met you? 
BAe Y Gaye sit. 

Q). 


Then they weren’t people who had been in the House of 
Correction as officers while you were there as a prisoner at all? 

A. No, sir; but very likely they had heard something or they 
wouldn’t have said it. 

@. Well, Iam not asking you for your explanation, don’t you 
see? We canall think of those. But they did make that remark 
about you? 

Yes, sir. 

And you had never seen them before that day? 
No, sir. 

That they were ‘* going to soak Cutter ”’? 
Yes, sir. 

You remember that. 

I remember that. 

Mr. Ritrey. — He will never forget it. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Did you write notes to the master 
while you were in the House of Correction? 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 

@. Do you say you didn’t? 
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A. I don’t recollect now that I did. 
@. Well, do you say you didn’t? 
A. I don’t say I didn’t, but I don’t recollect it. 
@. Then you may have. But don’t you know you did write a 
great many notes to the master? 
No, I don’t know it. 
Did you write any to the deputy ? 
I wrote one or two to the deputy. 
Did you write more to the deputy than you did to the mas- 
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I did. 

Then you remember writing those to the deputy ? 

One or two. 

Yes. What were these notes about? 

I don’t recollect. 

Well, weren’t they about hearing these noises and voices? 
No, sir. 

What? . 

No, sir, not about any noise. 

What were they about? 

Simply about — I think there was this fellow that called me 
es. I wrote a letter to the deputy, perhaps, about it. 

I aw not asking you about ** perhaps.” 

A. I don’t remember. I wrote one or two letters to the 
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deputy. 

@. You wrote letters long before last spring to the deputy? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Then there was a time that you didn’t write any? 

PASGryY G8. Sir. 

@. Then there came a time when you did write a number? 

A. No, didn’t write a number. 

. Well, wrote two to the deputy and one at least to the mas- 

ter? 

A. Maybe I wrote two, yes. 

@. The first part of the sentence you didn’t write notes or make 
complaints ? 

A. No, sir. 


@. And you wrote three notes? 

A. I didn’t write three notes. 

@. You say two to the deputy and one to the master? 

A. I said two to the deputy. I don’t think I wrote to the mas- 
ter at all. . 

@. Well, they were about at the time this accusation was made 
against you? 

A. About four weeks before that. 

@. All happened about the same time, last spring? 

A. Last spring, yes. 

@. Were you ever punished while you were over there, Mr. 
Cutter ? 

A. Once. 

. When was that? 
A. When I had been there about a year. 
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@. For what? 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

@. Well, how were you punished? 

A. I was put in solitary. 

@). Well, you mean, when you say you were put in solitary, that 
you were put in a cell with a dark door? 

A. A dark cell; yes, sir. 

@. Well, it was right between two open cells, wasn’t it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you any more solitary than at any other time except 
that the door was dark? 

A. Two iron doors kept out the light. 

@. But aside from being a dark cell, was it any different from 
any other cell? 
No, sir; except that there was no bed to sleep on. 
How long did you stay there? 
Three days. 
And what was it for? 
I don’t know. . 
Have no idea? 
No, sir. 
Never did? 
No, sir. They were beating a man in the prison, and 
Officer Fallon came by my cell and asked me if I was calling out 
and making any noise, and I said no, and then went to two or 
three other cells and asked the same question, and then came back 
to my cell and said, ‘* Well, we have got to make an example of 
somebody, to stop this hollering,” so he took me. 
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@. Did he take the others, too? 

A. No, sir; probably they were too big for him. 

Q. You were elected? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, you stayed three days? 

AT Ves. 4 site 

@. And aside from that, you were never punished ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. 


The only time you were punished you weren’t guilty, so it 
was different from what it was before you got in there. Did you 
say the food was bad? 

Yes, sir. 

Was the meat bad ? 

Yes, sir. 

The soup bad ? 

Yea. Sits 

How about the bread? 

Well, the bread was bad, too. 

Everything was bad? 

Yes, sir; wasn’t fit for a hog to eat. 

Did you eat it? 

I had to eat it. 

Well, you said all the food was bad? 

The greater part of it. 
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@. Then you would take back what you just said —that all of 
it was bad? 
Well, I might say it was all bad. 
I know you might say so, but apparently you don’t think it 


I don’t really think any of it was fresh. 

Was it unfit to eat? 

Yes, sir. 

All of it? 

Yes, sir. 

You have changed your opinion, then, in the last two or 
minutes ? 

No, sir; I don’t think it was fit to eat. 

Then you don’t say that ’most all of it was bad? 

. Well, ’most all of it and all of it. 

You think it is the same thing? 

Yes, sir. 

And that is just as true as the other statements you have 
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made? 
A. They are all true. 
Q. Well, what officer was it you ever saw strike anybody over 
there? 
. I saw Officer Curley. 
Do you know what his whole name is, aside from that? 
SNOg Bit el GON. G. 
Now, whom did you see him strike? 
I don’t remember the prisoner’s name. 
Do you remember the month? 
It was in October, 1893. 
Do you remember the place? 
Yes, Sir. 
Where? 
In the shop below my shop. 
What did he strike him with? 
With his fist. 
How many times? 
. Once or twice. 
Well, which was it? 
I couldn’t say. 
You couldn’t say, then, it was more than once? 
I see him strike him in the face. 
Well, knock him down? 
No, he had him down, his knee on him. 
Before he struck him? 
Yes, sir. 
Were you watching to see what this fellow had done before 
that was done? 
A. No, sir. 
@. You don’t know, then, what he did? 
As NO, sir: 
@. And you cannot say he was not resisting or was not trying 
to do anything? 
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No, sir. 
Well, did you ever see anybody else struck in the prison? 
No, sir; but I have heard them. 
You have heard them? 
I have heard them cry out. 
Well, whom did you ever hear cry out? 
Different prisoners. 
Who? 
I couldn’t say, because I was in my cell. 
You don’t know? 
No, sir. 
The only fellow was this fellow you saw Curley strike ? 
Yes, sir. 
What was his name? 
I don’t know. 
Then when you said in your direct examination that you 
saw officers club men, you don’t wish to stick to that statement 
now, did you? 

A. I didn’t say I saw them, I said I heard them. 

@. Well, you didn’t see them ? 

pa EAS didn’ t see them; I heard them. 

Q. Well, if you made the statement that you saw officers club 
prisoners, that is not correct, is it? 

A. Did I make the statement? 

@. I say if you did, it is not correct. My memory is not sure 
enough to say you did, but I say if you did say it, it is not cor- 
rect ? 
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A. I didn’t ever see them. 

@. Never saw them, but you heard them? 

A. I heard them. 

@. You heard somebody strike somebody? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was that it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the most you can say ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You don’t know who was struck or who did the striking ? 

A. No, sir; I was locked in my cell. 

@. And you don’t know the occasion of the striking if it was 
done? 


A. Well, they were wrestling with the men to get them into 
solitary — three or four would get him and he would make some 
resistance and they would strike him. 

@. Yes. ‘Then of course they were trying to put the man in 
solitary and he wouldn’t go, as far as you understand? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And he resisted and tried to keep from going into the cell 
and they tried to get him in? 

A. Yés, Bir. . 

Q@. Isee. How many times, Mr. Cutter, did you see or hear 
that thing ? 

Pale Well, I couldn’t say. I have heard it quite often. 


Q. 
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Well, how many times? 
I couldn't state how many times. I couldn’t say. 
How often? 


. As many as a dozen, any way. 
That is, you have heard officers trying to put a man into 


the solitary, and you have heard the man resist, and you have 
heard blows? 


A. 
Oz 


I have. 
Well, you never heard blows when the man didn’t resist, 


did you? 


oaks 
Q. 


Perhaps the man didn’t resist. 
No, but you never heard blows when you knew the man 


didn’t resist ? 


— 
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I can’t say. 

How often did that occur? 

I suppose a dozen different times. 

A dozen different times in two years? 

Yes, sir. 

Two years and seven months? 

Yes, sir. ; 

That men would resist and be punished for it. There was 


litary cell right next to yours, I suppose? 


No, sir. 

Wasn’t there? 

No, sir. 

Where were the solitary cells? 
On the lower floor. 

That is down below? 

Yes, sir. 

You were upstairs? 

Yes, sir. 

How high up? 

Four tiers. 

And you didn’t know they were being put in solitary 


either did you? 


A; 


Q. 
A. 


Q. 


You could judge by the sound. 

But did you know it? 

You could hear what they said. 

Well, did you hear them say, ‘* We are going to put you in 


a solitary cell? ? 


A. 


I have heard the prisoners say, “ Don't put me in solitary, 


and don’t club me. I have done nothing —— don’t club me.’ 
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Did you ever see the officers have “clubs? 

IND Bite 

Never saw an officer with a club, did you? 

I never saw one. 

You never saw one taken out all the time you were there? 
No, sir. 

And of course you didn’t see them on these occasions ?- 
No, sir. 

Well, you said you saw people choked. 

Yes, sir. 
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(). How many times? 

A. Well, I saw Officer Curley hold a man down and choke him 
once. 

@. Yes; but you know I am not asking you who did itnow. I 
am asking you how many times you saw it in all your experience 
over there? 

A. I saw it done once downstairs. 

@. More than once? 

A. I think not. 

@. Well, in all the two years and seven months you were there, 
you only saw one man thrown down and choked? — 

Yes, sir. 

Now, do you know what his name was? 

I don’t. 

And you say the officer was Officer Curley ? 
Yes, sir. 

You didn’t see Officer Curley have a club? 
No. 

Did you know what the man had done? 
No. 

Did you know what the occasion was? 

No. 

You knew nothing about that? 

a) INO. Site 

You didn’t know that he had not made an assault on Officer 
Curley’ ? 

A; ANOg sit, 

@. You couldn’t tell about that. What did they do with this 
man that he choked — put him in solitary ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. He was trying to put him in solitary, I suppose, at the time, 
wasn’t he? 

. Don’t know. 

Well, you saw him? 

. I saw him have the man on the floor, kneeling on him. 

Yes; on the floor — right near a solitary cell ? 

. No; in the shop. 

In the daytime? 

Yes, sir. 

But what that man had been doing you say you don’t know? 
No, sir. 

. (By Ald. Lez.) Mr. Cutter, you said something about a 
man who died from neglect, of dropsy? 

As CS, SIL: 

@. Where was he — in the hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, was he locked up in one of the cells? 

A. No, sir; the cell wasn't locked. The door was left open. 
The man was in a dying condition. 

@. And you had been in the hospital but once up to the fifth of 
June? 

A. Only once. 
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And then from the second of June until the morning of the 
when you were taken away? 
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Now, when did you see this? 


. I saw this the first time I went to the hospital. 


The first time you went to the hospital — well, how many 
ago was that? 


. Well, that was 18938. 


That was in 1893? 

The latter part of 1898. 

And that was the first time you had gone to the hospital? 
Yes, sir. 

Well, you say the cell door was open? 

Yes, sir. 

And you were in the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

And who was the physician then? 

Dr. Bancroft. 

Did you call Dr. Bancroft’s attention to it at the time, or say 
thing to him about it? 

No, sir. 

Did you call anybody’s attention to it? 

I called the attention of the hospital officer. 

And do you know what his name was? 

I don’t remember his name. 

You think it was in 1893? 


2 Yess. sir: 
* Well, how long did vou remain in the hospital that time? 


The first time I went there? 

The only time, as I understand it. 

I think two days. 

What? 

Two days. 

You were two days in the hospital at that time? 

Yes, sir; in 18938. 

Well, you were ina cell? 

Yes, sir; but I was allowed to go out of the cell. I was 


allowed to walk around the hospital. 


Q). 


A. 


(): 


You were allowed to go around the hospital during 1893? 
Yes, sir. 
And you cannot tell who the hospital officer was — cannot 


recall his name? 


A. 
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I know who the officer is, but I don’t remember his name. 
Did you know the prisoner’s name who was ill with dropsy ? 
No, sir. 

Never ascertained that? 

No, sir. 

His name was posted on the outside of the cell, was it not? 
I didn’t see it. 

On a card? 

It might have been, but I didn’t see it. 

What did the hospital officer say to you after you called his 


Panton to it? 
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A. Well, didn’t say anything to me that I know of. I simply 
said that the man was supporting himself on one arm and some- 
body ought to be there to attend to him. 

Q). Was he lying in the bed? 

A. He was sitting up in the corner of the cell in the bed, and 
supporting himself on his arm because he had asthma and couldn’t 
breathe when he laid down. 

@. And the neglect that vou charge is that there should have 
been an attendant there with him? | 
There should have been somebody there with him. 

Do you know how long afterwards he died, after you saw 


He died that same night. 

The same night you had seen him? 

Yes, sir. He was dying that day. 

And he died that night? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know what month that was? 

I don’t recollect. It was in the latter part of 1893 — winter 
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A winter month? 
Yes, sir. 
November or December? 
Along, I think, in November. 
Sometime in November, 1893? 
Yes, sir. 
(By Ald. Lomasnry.) Did they ever bring you before any 
judge or into any court before you were brought to — just give us 
the places you went to from the House of Correction before you 
went to the Insane Asylum? 
What — from South Boston? 
Yes, sir. 
I went from South Boston direct to Westboro’. 
Were you ever brought into any court? 
No, sir. 
Were any legal papers read to you? 
No, sir. 
What was said, how was it made known to you that you 
were . going to be transferred, and what was the language used? 
A. In the first place, in the morning Dr. Bancroft was going 
by my cell, and I asked to go to work in the’shop, and he said, 
‘* No, Cutter, we are going to send you where you will have better 
care taken of you then we can give you here.” I asked him what 
he meant by that, and he said they were going to send me to the 
hospital at Westboro’ in the afternoon. And at noontime a prison 
officer came to my cell with my clothes, and says, ‘* Cutter, change 
your clothes ; the officers are waiting for you.” So I changed my 
clothes and I was sent to Westboro’. 
@. You were taken from the House of Correction in a carriage ? 
Ps} 2-08,° Sir, 
@. And brought to the depot? 
ee) Ost SIT. 
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@. And never was brought inside of court at all? 

ics O, Sit. 

@. And the only persons that examined you were Dr. Jelly and 
Dr. Bancroft? 

ws Ves, Sir. 

@. Now, this man Curley —let me see if I can refresh your 
recollection. Was the day you refer to in the shop the day a 
young man was thrown down stairs and his arm broken? Was 
that the row you speak of? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you remember that occurrence? 

A. I don’t remember it. 

@. What was the number of the shop where you saw Curley 
assault the man? 

A. The shop underneath ours. The colonel could tell you. 


You say you never went to court? 
I wasn’t taken from the House of Correction to any court. 
I was sent direct to Westboro’. 

@. Now, just give us as near as you can, as briefly as you can, 
the conversation that took place when Dr. Jelly was brought into 
your presence. 

A. He asked me my name, age, and where I was born, my 
parents, and then he asked me if I was taken sick or died who I 
would want word sent to and he took that down. Then he asked 
me if I had heard any noises up in my cell or any voices that I 
couldn’t account for, and I told him, ‘* No, sir.”’ And I see him 
look over to the deputy. ‘The deputy sat side of him. And then 
the deputy looked at me and said, ‘* Cutter, didn’t you come up to 
me in the yard one day and tell me a prisoner called you a bad 
name?” I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and the deputy looked over and 
kind of smiled, and Dr. Jelly took note of that. 


@. Well, what was the number of your shop? 

A. Mine was called the slipper shop. 

@. Do you know a man there named Cornelius Quinlan? 
As. ONO Bit. 

@. Do you know a prisoner there named William Sullivan ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. 

vai 


Any other doctor besides Dr. Bancroft examine you? 
No, sir. 


@. What else? 

A. Well, that is all. 

@. How long did that conference last? 

A. Didn’t last more than five or six minutes. 

@. Did he make any examination of your head? 

A. Not at all. 

@. Did he inquire into your family ? 

A. Not at all. 

@. Did he ask you if any of your family were troubled with 
insanity? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Who else talked with you beside Dr. Jelly? 

A. No one. 

Q. 

A. 
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@. Did Dr. Jelly say lo you, or to the deputy while you were 
there, that you were insane? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did Dr. Jelly ask you what the noises were that you heard 
in the cell? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What were the noises you heard in the cell? 

A. Didn’t hear any. 

@. Well, didn’t you testify something about hearing clubbing? 

A. J heard clubbing after I was locked up in my cell at night. 
All the prisoners heard it and they shouted. 

@. And when you complained to the deputy about noises you 
heard in your cell you referred to the clubbing you heard going 
on? 

A. No, I didn’t speak of that at all. 

@. Well, I may have misunderstood you. Didn’t you complain 
to the deputy or the master about hearing noises? 

Ay INGE SItt 

@. You didn’t mention that at all? 

An NO, Sits 

@. Didn’t complain of that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Well, there are frequently noises made when they are lock- 
ing a man up in solitary, are there? 

A. Aman kind of shouts out if they kick him or club him or 
anything of that kind. 

@. Well, they generally club men when they are locking them 
up in solitary at night? 

Not all of them. 

Well, take the majority of them. 

The majority, perhaps. 

Did you know a man named Scanlan there? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know where he is now? 

I do not. 

Was he at the State Farm when you were there? 

Not that I know of. 

Now, about these solitary cells —I understood Mr. Proctor 
to ask you if they weren’t the same. You said something about 
being in a solitary cell and two light cells each side of you? 

aS Yes, sir. 

@. Now, the difference in a solitary cell consists in the closed 
door? 

A. Yes, sir — two iron doors. 

(). What was your food while in solitary ? 

A. Had a slice of bread‘and a tin dipper of water once in 24 
hours. 

@. Well, you received that of course? 

cae O8.. SIE. 

@. Did you have a board? 

A. Had two narrow planks to sleep on. 

@. About how many inches from the floor were the planks? 
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A. About three inches. 

@. What clothing did they give you -— what bed clothing? 

A. A lousy blanket. 

(). Were the lice on it? 

A. Yes, sir; and whitewash on it, full of it. 

Ald. Lomasnry.— There are some papers that I have not got 
with me upon which I would like to ask the witness some ques- 
tions. I thought I had them with me, but I have looked over all 
my papers and find I have not. That is all at present, but~I 
would like the privilege of examining the witness again. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) When you got out of your cell in the 
morning you used to go to the window ‘and talk to the master or 
deputy, didn’t you? 


A. _No,.sir. 
@. You never did? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. What? 


A. No, sir. Iused to go from my cell right to my shop to 
work. 
@. Did you never go to that window at the office and ask to 
speak to the deputy or the master in the morning? 
I went to the window once. 
Well, answer my question. 
Yes, sir. 
You did? 
Yes, sir. 
Didn’t you more than once? 
No, sir. 
But you do now nara once? 
I went once to speak to the colonel; yes, sir. 
Yes; that was to make a complaint about this very same 
the alderman has been speaking about — noises? 
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A. To make complaint about my breakfast, about the food. 

@. Was that the time after you got through being in solitary? 

A. Yes,.sir. 

Q. How soon after that? 

A. Oh, several months after that. 

@. Well, did you not go very frequently to the window by the 
office ? 


Ax No ssi aid not. 

@. Never but that once? 

A. Well, I might have gone once or twice. 

@. Well, you admit twice. Now, you said once a moment ago. 
Won’t you think a moment and think if there were not a great 
many more times? 

A. Oh, no, sir; only once or twice. 

@. You are sure about that? 

ASIN CBEST. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Iunderstood you to say that the 
deputy took the doctor to one side? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Well, did they have a conference? 
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A. The deputy whispered something to him. 
Q. Whispered to whom ? 
A. To the doctor. 
Q. Was Dr. Bancroft there at that time? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Well, who did the deputy whisper to? 
yee be, Dr. Bancroft. 
Q. Where did all this take place? 
A. In the hospital. 
@. Well, did the deputy whisper anything to Dr. Jelly? 
HS Nio, Sit. 
. Dr. Jelly had no secret conference with the deputy in your 
presence? 
A. Not that I know of. 
@. This was in the hospital ? 
AS Y G87 sits 
@. Well, did Dr. Bancroft go aside and talk to Dr. Jelly? 
A. Dr. Bancroft wasn’t there. 
@. Ob, he wasn’t. Well, who was present at the conference 


with Dr. Jelly and the deputy ? 

Al. Dr. Jelly and the deputy were there. 

@. Did the deputy make any charges’ Did he say that you 
were insane, that you heard noises, or anything of the kind, in 
your presence? 

No. sir. 

@. And they put you right in the cell? 

A. Yes, sir: 

@. How many times were you in the hospital under observation? 

A. I was there from Saturday to Tuesday. 

Q. Well, you were in the hospital from Saturday until Tuesday 
under observation : 

A... Yes} sir. 

@. Now, when was the last day before that Saturday that you 
worked in the shop? 

A. I worked in the shop Friday and Saturday morning until 
about 10 o’clock. 

@. Well, now, how long had you been working in the shop? | 

A. Thirty-one months. 

@. And you hadn’t been in the hospital nor in consultation but 
that one term of three days? 

A. That is right —— once. 

@. Now, you want to think. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@ And you hadn't been in the hospital under observation nor 
in solitary confinement but once? 

A. But once before this last time they put me there. 

@. And that was the time you were there a couple of years 
ago-—is that right? 

a Ga. Bit, 

@. Had you made any outcries in the shop? 

41. No, sir. 


@. And the first thing you knew was when the deputy sent you 
to the hospital? . 
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Al ¥-e8; sir. 

@. Now, what did he say when he sent you to the hospital? 

A, He came up and said to me, ‘‘ Cutter, the doctor wants to 
see you over at the hospital,” and I says, ‘* What for?” He said, 
‘*T don’t know, but he simply told me he would like to see you 
over at the hospital.” I said, ‘* Deputy, I don’t understand it. 
There is something wrong about it. You know I don’t need to go 
to the hospital for anything. I am perfectly well and I don’t 
understand what he wants me for.” ‘* Well,” he said, ‘* when 
the doctor sends for a man he is supposed to go over and see what 
he wants.’ 

@. Did you suspect from the deputy’s tone that there was some- 
thing wrong? 

I did. 

What did you suspect? 

Well, I couldn’t say what it was. 

And you went to the doctor? 

Yes, sir. 

And you told him the deputy sent you? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, did you tell him that or did he address you first? 

The doctor addressed me first. 

What did he say? 

‘* Cutter, what can I do for you?” 

What did you say? 

I said, ‘*‘ Nothing, doctor.” ‘Then the doctor says to me, 
es Well, then, you had better go back to your work;” and I said, 
yh Doctor, I didn’t come of my own accord.” He said, ‘ Who 
sent you?” I said, ‘* The deputy sent me.” ‘** Very well,” he 
said, ‘* then you can take a seat until the deputy comes over.” 

@. When the deputy came over, what was done? 

A. Took the doctor to one side, whispered to him, and then the 
doctor said to me, ‘** Cutter, you can stay here a day or two,” and 
then they put me in a cell. 

@. Have you ever seen the deputy assault prisoners ? 

A. I have seen him try to take hold of them, but they would 
ward him off. 

@. Ever seen him use a monkey wrench on any of the 
prisoners ? 

No, sir; but [ heard he did it in the other shop. 

Who did you hear that he did it on? 

I don’t remember the man’s name. 

How often did you hear tiat he did it? 

I heard he done it once. 

Do you know about what time? 

I think it was in 1893. 

What other officer did you hear from there that assaulted 
pr isoners? | 

A. Well, Officer Curley. I saw Officer Curley choke a man on 
the floor and strike him in the face. 

Q. Who else? 

A. That is all. 
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@. What did you see Fallon do? 

A. Seen Falion go to sleep in his chair, seen him stagger along 
on the platform. 

Q. What — drunk ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did any of his superior officers see him? 

A. Well, the deputy saw him. The deputy came upstairs and 
woke him up when he was asleep in his chair. 

@. Were you there at any of the riots, any of the uprisings in 
the prison? 

A. I have seen the riots, but I wasn’t in them. 

@. What was the first riot you saw? 

A. I saw a riot there in October, 1893: 

Q@. What was the cause of that riot? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

(). Well, what was done? What was the uprising? What did 
you see? 

A. Well, I could see from where I worked down into the shop 
below, and I could see the prisoners running around there and the 
officers taking some of them over to solitary. That is all I could 
see. 

. Any clubbing or anything of that kind? 

A.- No, sir. 
What other riot did you see there? 
That is all the riot I had a chance to see. 
Was there any other riot there during your three years there? 
There were riots at the other shop. 
How often did riots occur there? 
Quite often. 
Give us some idea how long? 
Once or twice a year. 
For three years? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you know what the cause of the riots was? 
Well, sometimes on account of food, sometimes on account 
of treatment. 
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@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You were asked again and again about 
hearing noises? 

we Ves Site 

@. Now, I suppose you have heard more about hearing noises 
this afternoon than you ever did before? 

Wwe €3, Sits 

Q. Isn’t that so? 

a) ¥ 08. Sit. 

Q. And mostly from Mr. Proctor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

In regard to the House of Correction, I find the law makes 
this provision: ‘¢ When a prisoner is received the keeper or mas- 
- ter shall read, or cause to be read and explained to him, such parts 
of the rules and regulations of the prison as may be necessary to 
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inform him of his duty and of the discipline of the prison.” Was 
that done in your case? 

ALN Oy Sify 

@. And you say you were confined in solitary while there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, I find the law to provide that ‘‘ Each prisoner confined 
to his cell must be visited daily by an officer, who will take and 
enter upon the physician’s book the names of prisoners who de- 
sire to see the physician. The physician will examine prisoners 
kept in solitary confinement, and will note their condition when they 
are taken out out of punishment,” ete. Was that done in your 
case? 

zl. No, sir. 

@. Were you visited daily ? 

«A. My bread and water was brought in the morning, that was 
all. . 

What time do you say you were finally discharged from the 
Honse of Correction ¢ 

A. October 6. 

@. And were you supplied with a suit of clothing when you 
left? 

Ao ANG SIE: 

@. Well, the law says that ‘* Each prisoner having a sentence 
of six months or more, shall, upon his release, be decently 
clothed with clean garments, with good underclothing, shoes and 
stockings.” Was that done in your case? 

Av AING, Its 

@. And I find also a provision of law that prisoners in the 
House of Correction who wish to read shall be provided with suf- 
ficient light for one hour each evening from October 1st to April 
Ist. Was that done? 

A. The gas was lit so that in some cells you could see to read 
and some you couldn’t. 

@. How was it in your cell? 

A. Well, in one cell I was in I could see to read and in another 
cell I couldn't. 

. Now, another provision of law is that the master is to keep 
the House of Correction in as cleanly and healthful a condition as 
may be, and no permanent vault shall be used in any apartment. 
How was it while you were there? 

A. Well, there is a water-closet right off the kitchen. You go 
from the kitchen right into the water-closet. 

Could the odor be perceived by people? 

Yes, sir. 

That is a permanent vault, is it? 

Goes right off from the kitchen. 

Is that kept there permanently ? 

Yes, sir; right in one corner, 

Also that the *‘ master shall see that strict attention is con- 
stantly paid to the personal cleanliness of all prisoners, and shall 
cause the shirt of each prisoner to be washed, and the prisoner 
himself to be shaved, once at least in each week, and to have a 
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weckly bath,” and that three good meals, well cooked, shall be 
served to the prisoners every day. How was it while you were 
there? 

A. We got the bath and clean towel, but not the good meals. 

Q@. You did not? 

Ae NG. Bike 

@. It also provides that the prisoners shall be supplied daily 
with as much clean water as they have occasion for, and that they 
shall be served three times each day with wholesome food, well 
cooked, in good order and in sufficient quantity. How was it? 

A. We got the quantity, but not the quality. 

@. Do you know whether the male and female prisoners were 
kept in separate places or whether they were allowed to mingle to- 
gether? 

A. They were separate. 

@. Do you know whether the minors were kept separate from 
the adults? 

A. Minors and all were together. 

' @. Minors and grown persons? 

aes Yes esi 

@. Now, there is a provision of law that the cells used for 
solitary confinement shall be properly ventilated. How was it 
with the cells over there? 

A. They are not properly ventilated. 

@. Are they ventilated at all, as far as you could see? 

A. Notas far as I could see. 

@. And that they shall be ‘* furnished with a form of boards 
not less than six and one-half feet long, eighteen inches wide, and 
four inches high from the floor, and provided with a sufficient 
amount of bedding to protect the inmate from injury to health.” 
How was it? 

A. No bedding. 

Q. No bedding at all? 

ANG S eit; 

Ald. Ler. — How its that — for solitary cells? 

Mr. Ritey — That is the latter article of section 3, chapter 222. 
You might like to take a note of it. Mr. Proctor. And the 
law also provides that prisoners ‘* shall be allowed to write letters 
to the principal officer, or to any member of the Board of 
Trustees or directors thereof,” and that ‘‘ a locked letter box, 
accessible to the inmates, shall be placed in each institution, in 
which they may deposit such letters, and such letters shall be 
duly delivered according to the address thereon.” 

Q. I think you said no such box was kept there and that you 
never heard of it? 

A. I never heard of it or seen it. 

@. The law also provides that all the officers of the prison 
shall treat the convicts with kindness. I think you have already 
said that they do not do so? 

A. No, sir; they do not. 

@. Now. one of the committee desires to ask you some 
questions at the next hearing, if you will be kind enough to be 
here at the next hearing? 
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ASC 4. 81h 

Mr. Rrrey. — When will it be, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHairmMan. — To-morrow at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Rivey said that, by reason of a court engagement, he 
would be unable to attend at 2 o’clock. 

The CHarrman. — Well, I want to show to the public that the 
committee is willing to go on. 

Ald. Leg. — Mr. Chairman, I desire now to make a motion . 
that the chairman of this committee convene all the members of 
the Board to-morrow at 2 o’clock, and that we go into executive’ 
session and fix the time at which this is to close. I want to have 
that understood, so that there will be no question when the time 
comes. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, of course I do not object to 
any motion Ald. Lee may make in regard to closing the hearing ; 
and if it is going to be done in executive session this is the proper 
place for me to state my position. We have arrived now at the 
institution where the Inspectors of Prisons criticise, and, as every 
person knows, it is exceedingly difficult to get men who, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, may have been in a penal criminal institu- 
tion to come forward in public and testify after they have been dis- 
charged; particularly, Mr. Chairman, if they are on the road to 
reform and do not desire to have their past life raked over. So 
that the officials in many institutions are perfectly secure from 
people who formerly were under their charge, and who now may be 
out in the world engaged in the race of life, trying to secure for 
themselves an honest living. But you have in the House of Cor- 
rection to-day individuals who are under their care, who have been 
there some of them two or three years; and I have in my pocket let- 
ters from several of them. There is the place to find out how the 
House of Correction is conducted — from the inside, and not from 
the outside. Inside the walls of that institution are men who were ° 
sent there by the courts of the Commonwealth, —no doubt for 
violation of law, — and: they should be restrained and guarded for 
the interest of the community ; but when we have an investigation 
we should investigate. ‘This is no time, when you strike the insti- 
tution that was particularly criticised, — and criticised because it 
was conducted in such a way as to make sane people insane (I can 
myself recall an instance of that),— to talk about limiting the 
‘investigation. It is no time now, when you reach that. place, to 
take that position, because when we go over there, as we should, 
the convenience of counsel can be of no consequence. If the 
master insists on the law he may refuse to permit counsel to enter 
within its walls. But this committee, as inspectors of prisons, 
have the right and the license to go there at seven in the 
morning and sit until twelve at night. Many men are be- 
hind the walls and have no opportunity to come here, and 
I question if there can he any proceeding taken in court to 
bring them here. Give them an opportunity to testify, to face 
their accusers and to tell the story of their sufferings; and give the 
citizens of Boston an opportunity to say, to judge, whether it is a 
criminal institution or whether it is, as may be now considered, an 
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institution where conspiracies exist and where men are sent from 
within its walls to dungeons or to insane asylums. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this opportunity of publicly protesting against now striking 
a blow for the termination of the investigation without giving 
those persons an opportunity to be heard. ‘The basis of this in- 
vestigation was in a report of the Inspectors of Prisons. Mr. 
Chairman, there were not three lines in that report that reflected 
upon Long Island, and the only thing practically, to speak of, that 
reflected upon Deer Island in the report was a criticism of its 
methods of conducting accounts. -But when we struck the House 
of Correction we did find fault with the system, and we pointed to 
the records of thé institution showing where men were losing their 
minds, and we said that the discipline appeared to be wrong. And 
now you have had the first witnesses on the case. ‘This is not 
the time to close it, because the Board of Visitors never went 
through the House of Correction. No person is allowed behind its 
walls unless by permission of the master. The outside world is 
cut off from communication, because they do not comply with -the 
law which provides that each prisoner shall be furnished with an 
Opportunity to send a letter, as the law intended he should, with- 
out its passing under the eye of the master, to the proper officials. 

Then { say here is where you must strike. If the House of 
Correction is properly conducted —-and I hope for the sake of 
Boston it is—— no person will subscribe to it quicker than I will, 
and no person will be more gratified to feel that the people there 
have lost their reason through no fault of your servants, but 
through the infliction of the Almighty. But, on the other hand, 
if officers of an institution, feeling secure in their position, have 
assisted in driving any citizen of this city or of any other 
community, crazy, it is the duty of this committee to see that we 
are relieved of those officers, and certainly there can be no fault 
found when we go there and see the condition of affairs in their 
own precincts, hear their own testimony. ‘This is not the time to 
start to cut off an investigation, and I certainly know that Alder- 

man Lee is too fair-minded to at this time place himself in the posi- 
tion of stepping in and shutting out from the citizens of Boston 
light on this matter. I willingly sav here now that I will never 
submit in executive session to anything tbat will tend to stop this 
investigation from getting at the inside, because. Mr. Chairman, 
the happiness, the life of any single individual who may be driven 
to an insane hospital is of more consequence to the Commonwealth 
than the supposed reputation of any individual, no matter liow 
high and no matter how low he may be. 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, I did not suppose [ was going to 
draw out'a closing argument upon this case when I made a simjle 
motion. I simply moved that the Board of Aldermen might con- 
vene together and fix a time to go on, no matter whether some 
meinbers of the Board of Aldermen had an engagement, or even 
you, Mr. Chairman. If you had an engagement you could appoint 
somebody else to take your place — or whether it, was the counse! 
on either side. Let us go on with the investigation. It has 
dragged along. Mr. Riley says it has consumed about ten days 
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of seven hours each, but I think it has taken much longer than 
that. I now move that we go into executive session to-morrow, 
not desiring to cut off any witness who may desire to appear, but 
I do believe we should fix a time when we could start, whether at 
ten o'clock in the morning or at two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
starting at that time go along and have our hearings up to a certain 
time, and adhere to that plan, no matter who we discommode. I 
do not desire, Mr. Chairman, to enter into any discussion upon 
the merits of this case or upon what we want to hear. I am satis- 
fied that if it is impossible to get here any witnesses who may be 
inearceratedin the House of Correction, I, for one, Mr. Chairman, 
will gladly go and listen there to their testimony. Now, I do not 
believe and I don’t believe the honorable 
alderman who has just spoken believes that when the attor- 
neys on either side go to the House of Correction with this 
committee, the master of the House of Correction or the commis- 
sioners will prohibit them from accompanying the committee. I 
do not believe it, and I know he does not. I now want to reiterate 
that I have made that motion in order that we might hurry Mr. 
Riley. if we may say so, along with his witnesses, that he may get 
them here, get more of them here, and we will stay here and 
listen to them. If it is decided that the Board shall commence at 
ten and go on until one, from two until five, and from six or seven 
until ten, very well. But let us go on. I think the committee 
cin arrive at a conclusion as to about how many witnesses 
there are to come from the House of Correction and fiom any of 
the other institutions, can then fix the time when the prosecution 
must close, and can then go on with the defence. An estimate 
can be made as to how long that will take, and the committee can 
then come to a conclusion as to how much time they are going to 
allow the attorneys to get in their arguments. But we should de- 
cide how we shall proceed. That is the reason why [ have made 
the motion. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is high time that the com- 
mittee took some such stand, because I believe the public are 
beginning to get disgusted with the manner in which we are go- 
ing on. I trust that the motion which [have made will be carried, 
and that you, sir, will see that every member of the Board is noti-. 
fied by the city messenger to be here to-morrow at two o’clock in 
executive session. 

Ald. Lomasney.— Mr Chairman, I am satisfied with the expla- 
nation and will certainly vote for the motion. 

Ald. LEx’s motion that the committee meet in executive session 
to-morrow at two o'clock P.M. was carried, and the clerk was 
directed to issue the notices to the members requesting them to be 
present at that time on business of importance. 


Adjourned at 6 o’clock P.M., with the understanding that the 
next hearing will be on Thursday, October 25, at 2 o’clock P.M. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH HEARING. 


Tutrspay, October 25, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock P.M., Chairman HAListram 
presiding, and all the members present. 


The CHarrMan. — The Chair desires to state, before proceeding, 
that the committee of the whole met yesterday and, 

‘¢ Voted, That the chairman of the committee be authorized, in 
the absence of a quorum, to proceed with the hearings as if a 
quorum were present. 

‘¢Voted: That it is the sense of this committee that the parties 
preferring charges against the management of the institutions, 
and who are now conducting the investigation, should have all 
their evidence presented on or before November 15, 1894.” 

Counsel will take due notice thereof. 

Is ex-Ald John J. Maguire present? (No response.) 

The clerk was directed to summon for the next hearing Richard 
“V. Quirk, 16 Perkins street, Roxbury. 


JAMES FE. Curtrrer. — Cuntinued. 


Mr. Procror. — Mr. Riley, you had a letter here the other day 
in the handwriting of this man that I would like to look at. 

Mr. Ritey. — You mean not a letter, but a statement. 

Mr. Procror. — Yes, a statement. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, as I don’t carry a green bag, being in that 
respect an exception to the members of the legal profession, I 
keep my papers in my pocket, and I get rid of every paper as 
soon as I have used it. Now, I have got that in my desk and 
will be glad to bring it over as soon as I get a chance to do-so. 
But it is in my desk, among my papers. You see I disencumber 
myself of everything except what I actually need. 

Mr. Procror. — You have more papers than I have now. 

Mr. Ritey. — Sometimes I see some lawyers carrying bags and 
I wonder what they have in them. I saw one the other day with 
one under each arm, and I wondered what sort of business he had. 

Mr. Procror. — Laundry business, I guess. 

Mr. Ritey. — Probably a lobster and a loaf of bread. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, Mr. Witness, who defended you 
at the time of your trial? 

Mr. Ritey. — Stop a moment — I object. If we are going to have 
all these things gone into, November 15th wouldn’t be any time at 
all for us — if the counsel on the other side are going into all these 
outside matters. 

Mr, Procror. — Well, my brother has no witness himself, and 
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if I had no other desire than to consume time with the witness and 
accommodate him, I suppose it would be proper. 

The CHAtRMAN. — It seems to the Chair that the question does 
not have any significance in connection with this hearing. 

Mr. Procror.— Well, I wish to state what I offer to show. 
I offer to show by this witness that he was defended by A. V. 
Lynde, Esq., at the time of his trial, and that the defence set up 
was insanity. I offer to show this by this witness. 

Mr. Ritey. — Then, if that was the defence set up justice was 
done, because it didn’t prevail, owing to this peculiarity: he was 
convicted and sentenced. I ought to say — although it is super- 
fluous, because you kuow it as ‘well as [—that we have not or- 
ganized our courts for the purpose of convicting and sentencing 
to penal institutions crazy people. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, I don’t think we have got anything to do 
with that, but I propose to offer the evidence I suggest. I ask 
that the witness may be allowed to answer that question. It seems 
to me it is a very competent question. 

The CHarrman. — The Chair rules that question out. 

Mr. Procror. — Yes, sir; very well. 

@. I want to ask you in regard to this record of the conviction 
of James E. Cutler. You were tried under the name of James E. 
Cutler, weren’t you? 

Mr. Ritey. —I object. 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) What? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritry.—I object. Don’t answer unless the chairman tells 
you to. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You may answer. 

Mr. Ritey.—The other night he admitted that he was con- 
victed, and this is only going over the ground again. 

The CHarrman. — You may answer the question, Mr. Cutler. 

Q. (By Mr. PROCTOR. ) You were indicted under the name of 
James EK. Cutler, weren’t you? 

A. Cutler; yes, sir. 

@. And you were the James E. Cutler who was convicted and 
sentenced at the November term, in 1891? 

A. Yes. 

@. And of soliciting and inciting William E. Butler to assist 
you in killing Luther H. Rowe? 

A. Well, I understood — 

@. Well, wasn’t that the indictment for which you were tried? 

A. That was the indictment. 

Mr. Procror. —I offer this record, then: ‘* Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts ’’ —I don’t care to read it all, unless you force me 
to do so. _- 

Mr. Rrrey. — It isn’t necessary to read it. 

Mr. Proctor. —! want to put it in. 

Mr. Ritey. — I didn’t ask you to bring it. 

Mr. Procror. — I want it extended on the record. 

Mr. Rirey —I should hope not, because if you put in all such 
records of outside matters we would have to have 10,000 pages. 
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Mr. Procror. — Well, you were doing the same thing the other 
afternoon. 

Mr. Rirey. —I didn’t ask to extend anything. 

Mr. Procror. —Yes, you read in something that you knew 
wasn’t competent and offered it afterwards. Now, this is compe- 
tent. 

Mr. Rirey. — That was a strong piece of evidence against the 
master of the House of Correction. 

Mr. Proctor. — It wasn’t evidence — that was the question. 

Mr. Ritey. — It is something you will have hard work to break 
down. Do you intend to break down Blackstone’s testimony. 

Mr. Proctor. —I am not talking about Blackstone. I ask to 
have that put into the record. | 

Mr. Ritey.—I object to encumbering your record with thou- 
sands of pages that have nothing to do with the matter. 

Ald. Forrter. — Mr. Chairman, I move that it be entered on 
the records. I do not know what it is and it cannot be found out 
in any other way. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair will allow that to go on record. 

(See Exhibit R, at end of day’s hearing.) 

Mr. Proctor. — Certainly. 

Mr. Ritey. —I will say to the Chair that every record pertaining 
to any witness that comes up here’ I will ask to make a part of 
the record. What is sauce for the goose becomes the same for 
the gander. 

Mr. We don’t care. You cannot frighten us in 
that way, Brother Riley. 

The CHARMAN. — Go on, Mr. Proctor. 

Mr. Procror. — Now, I want to ask a question that I did ask 
and which the Chair ruled out, but I ask it again in good faith. I 
want to ask if the defence of insanity was not set up? 

The CuatrmMan. — That question has not been ruled on. 

Mr. Procror. —I do it with perfect good faith and with all re- 
spect to the Chair. It seems to me that this is a matter of great 
importance — that if a man claims to be insane when he is charged 
with a criminal offence that that is really the best evidence in the 
world — when he himself claims it. 

The Cuarrman.— The Chair has not ruled the question out, and 
wishes to correct counsel in that respect. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair ruled out the question you asked 
as to who the lawyer was who defended him. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me —I was wrong. I beg your pardon. 

@. You were present, of course, at your trial? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And your defence was that you were insane at the time the 
offence was committed ? 

Mr. Ritey.—- Wait a moment. How is that competent? You 
have produced the record of the court proceedings, and I rather 
think you are bound to that record, because it is of your own 
showing. Now, if you will point out to this committee that part 
of the record which shows the defence of insanity, if you can do 
that you had better do it now, 
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Mr. Procror -— Well, I don’t wish to show up your perversity, 
perverseness or ignorance—I don’t know which you call it. 
They don’t put the defence of ** insanity” into a court record. It 
is a plea of ‘‘not guilty.” He was tried on the plea of ‘‘ not 
guilty,’ and he was convicted. Now, anybody knows, who knows 
anything about court records, that the record does not include the 
specific nature of the defence, whether it be an alibi or insanity. 
Of course it doesn’t show it. 

The CHartrmMan. — The Chair will allow the question without 
further argument. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, there must be something as to the defence 
in the record there, and when the counsel on the other side talks 
about ignorance he should not forget the old adage of the ‘‘ pot’s 
calling ‘the kettle black.” 

The (Harman. — You wil! answer the question, Mr. Witness. 

‘The Witnress. — What is the question? 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Did you not set up that you were in- 
sane at. the time of this action? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. It was not set up for you? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Nothing of the sort? 

A. No, sir. ; 

@. Well, Mr. Tryder arrested you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. He was present at the trial ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. He found two pistols and a knife on you when he arrested you ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. You said the other day that he only found one pistol ? 

A. I didn’t say how many were found on me. 

@. Didn’t I ask you specifically the other afternoon what 


weapons you had on you and you said ‘‘ one pistol’’? 
I didn’t say about anything further. 
Well, you did have two pistols and a knife? 
Yes, 
Yes, of course. 
T had a right to have them. 
I am not questioning your right. Well, you were not tried 
for carrying a revolver, were you? You were tried for soliciting 
a man to murder your brother-in-law ? 
Mr. Ritey. — Wait a moment. 
Mr. Prucror. — This is on a question of his own knowledge. 
Mr. Ritey. — Mr. Chairman, the first thing you did this after- 
noon was to announce the vote of your committee that the time 
should be limited. That is all right, we find no fault; but we are 
not going to have the time to which we are limited taken up by 
the other side. We are going to stop that if we can. By refer- 
ence to the last hearing — I don’t know whether it was while you 
were out or not, Mr. Chairman, but the record shows, as you will 
see by reference to the last hearing, that this subject was gone 
over by counsel then, and the same questions were put as to the 
number of weapons he had, as to the charge, as to whetber it re- 


fee. 
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lated to his brother-in-law; and now he is going over the same 
thing to take up our time. I propose to protest against it. 

Mr. Procror. — The witness, you see, has changed his testi- 
mony of the other day. He said he had a pistol, and now, seeing 
Mr. Tryder here, he says he had two pistols and a knife. 

@. Now, Mr. Witness, is that your handwriting? 

Mr. Ritey.— Stop a moment, Mr. Witness. I have made a 
objection and certainly we should have a ruling. All that evidence 
is in. 

The CuatrMan. — What objection have you made? 

Mr. Rirey. —I object to Mr. Proctor asking these questions, 
because he asked them before and got the answers, as you will see 
by referring to the testimony taken by the stenographer. ‘Those 
same questions were answered before, and this is simply taking 
up our time. 

Mr. Procror. — They were answered differently before. 

Mr. Ritey. — The record will show. 

Mr. Proctor. — He has answered entirely differently to-day. 

Mr. Ritey. — How can you say that the answers are different, 
when you have only got one answer and are now going over the 
same thing? 

Mr. Procror. —The other day he said that he only had one 
pistol aboard at the time he was arrested, and now he has answered 
that he had two pistols and a knife. I am satisfied. 

@. That is your writing, isn’t it? 

A. Itis. 

Mr. RiLtey. — Stop a moment, objection has been made. 

The CHatrMAN. — On the matter of this piece of paper that 
Mr. Proctor is showing the witness, do you object to that? 

Mr. Ritey. —I don’t object to the writing at all, but he was 
questioning about the number of pistols and the assault on the 
brother-in-law — the ground that he went over before. 

Mr. Procror.—I asked the witness if that was his hand- 
writing. 

Mr. Ritey.—That is another question, to which I do not 
object. j 

Mr. Procror. — And he has stated that it was? 

The Witness — It looks like it. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, it is, isn’t it? 

Al. Well, I should say it was. 

Q. Well, in vour opinion it is your writing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Procror. —I will offer this, may it please Your Honor, 
_ may it please you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen : 


To deputy : 

Dear Sir: I heard some officer whispering with these men. Now, if the 
Irish officers are helping the Irish prisoners, what show have I got?. Please 
let some honest person sleep in my cell with me one night and they can tell 
you the truth. I would like to talk with you and the colonel after breakfast, 
for it seems to be a regular plot against me both by the officers and men, for 
I have the misfortune to be an American and Protestant. All I ask is a fair 
show. 

Very respectfully, 
J. E. CUTLER. 
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Some of you gentlemen saw his writing yesterday. 
q). You wrote that to the deputy, didn’t you? 
A. I think I did. 
@. Yes, while you were at the House of Correction? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. You served a term before you were arrested for the East 
Cambridge assault, didn’t you? 
Mr. RiLtry. — I beg pardon — that went in at the last hearing. 
Mr. Procror. — No, the East Cambridge matter was put in, 
but I am speaking of a time ante-dating: that. 
Mr. Ritey. — What? 
Mr. Proctor. — The time at East Cambridge. I am informed 
that he has served a term before that. 
Is that so? 
That is so. 
When was that? 
1888. 
And what was that for? 
Assault or dangerous assault with a weapon. 
Upon whom ? 
Upon my brother-in-law. 
Was that one for which you served at Cambridge ? 
Yes. 
You served two terms, then, at Cambridge, for assault? 
No, one at Cambridge. 
Anywhere else? 
Yes, one at South Boston. 
Oh, one before this at South Boston ? 
No, one at Cambridge and one at South Boston. 
Just those two? 
Yes, sir. 
Then I was misinformed about it. Didn’t Inspector Glid- 
den arrest you before the time you served in Cambridge? 
Mr. Rey. — Stop a moment. That isn’t competent, surely. 
Mr. Procror. — Oh, yes it is. 
Mr. River. —I object — nothing came of it. You can’t bring 
that against him. 
Mr. Proctor. — That is all right. 
Mr. River. — It is all wrong. . 
Mr. Procror. — I ask the witness the question. 
Mr. Ritey. — I object. 
The Witness. — I never was convicted before. 
Mr. Rirey.— You needn’t answer when objection is made 
unless the committee tell you to do so. 
Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer at this time a 
certificate of the insanity of James E. Cutler, dated June 5, 1894. 
Mr. River. —I object. 
Mr. Procror. — And I will read it in, if there is no objection 
to it. | 
Mr. Ritey. — No, I object. Just now all you can do is to 
cross-examine this witness. When the time comes to put in your 
defence I suppose you may do so. But I don’t propose that you 
shall take up our time. 


Shonohehohohehehers 
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@. (By Mr. Procror.) Dr. Bancroft and Dr. Jelly were the 
men who examined you, weren’t they ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Procror.—I desire now to put in this certificate of 
insanity, and I desire to put in Commonwealth against James E. 
Cutler. 

The Cuarrman. — The Chair thinks that the time to put that in 
is on the defence. 

Mr. Procror. — The difficulty with that, Mr. Chairman, is, that 
at the time when we get to our defence and offer this, Cutler will 
not be here and his case. will have been passed by. It seems to 
me it would be fair for us to put in whatever papers are to be put 
in with respect to Cutler, now when Cutler is on the stand. That 
is the reason why I offer that. I do not wish to take up the 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness is here now and has told his 
story, and itis pow for you tocross-examine him. He has testified 
that he has been sent to a lunatic hospital for a hospital for 
the insane, and these papers are something that probably he 
cannot testify to, but are simply matters of records. They 
should come in when you bring in your defence, the same as 
others. 

Mr. Procror. — Very well. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Rirey. — Where is that little paper you introduced, Mr. 
Proctor? 

Mr. Procror. —I think I gave it to Alderman Fottler. 

Mr. Ritey. —- Do you put this into show the handwriting ? 

Mr. Proctor. — No, I offered it. 

Mr. Rirey. —I can tell you that it tallies with the writing 
given to me. I should say it is the same. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, he admitted the handwriting. I don’t 
know that there is need for any further admission on that. He 
says he wrote it. But at the last hearing, when I asked him if he 
wrote any such letter, he said ‘‘no.” He now says he wrote that. 


ReprirecTt EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You have been asked about this writing on 
this piece of paper? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was it that caused you to write it? 

A. Well, the cause, I think, is on there. 

@. Well. something led up to it. Has Mr. Trvder gone away? 

Mr. Procror. — Yes, sir; but he is coming back. 

Mr. Ritrey. —I didn’t want him to disappear too rapidly. 

@. Something led up to this? 

zee Well, 1 will tell you. In the evening, after we are locked 
in the Bells, there is a night officer comes around and he frequently 
stops and talks with a man in a cell next to me, and was so near 
my cell that I could see the back of his coat. He didn’t suspect 
my being there, and talked. 

@. You speak in this writing of being a Protestant? 

Ay Y G8) sir: 
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@. You are a member of the A.P.A.? 

As aiNO, Bil 

Mr. Rirey. — You note that, Brother Proctor? 

Ald. Ler. — He hasn’t had time to join. 

Mr. Proctor. — He probably isn’t sane enough to get in. 

Mr. Ritey. — I wish all the men on the other side could say the 
same under oath. 

The CuairmMan. — You are taking up the committee’s time, Mr. 
Riley. 

Mr. Procror. — That is the cheapest remark Brother Riley has 
made yet, and he has made some very cheap ones. 

Mr. Ritey. — Brother Proctor couldn’t appreciate a thing if it 
wasn’t cheap. 

The CHairman. — The committee cannot sit here for the amuse- 
ment of the counsel. ‘This is serious business for the committee 
and for the citizens of Boston. 

Mr. Ritey.—Yes, sir; itis pretty serious to charge anybody with 
being a member of the A.P.A., and it will be more serious as time 
goes on. 

Ald. Ler. — He hasn’t had time to join. 

Mr. Ritny. — The society will be out of existence if he doesn’t 
hurry up. 

@. You were asked by Mr. Proctor with reference to the indict- 
ment in Suffolk County, and with reference to your imprisonment 
in Middlesex county. Will you now tell this committee what led 
up to both prosecutions, and whether they were the outcome of a 
conspiracy against you to deprive you of some property ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Procror. — Wait a moment. 

The WitnEss. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Proctor. — Hold on. 

Mr. Rivey. — You drew it out. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, your questions are going outside the 
record. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, you drew this out. 

The CuatrMan. — Please repeat your question, Mr. Riley. 

. @. (By Mr. Ritey.) You have been asked in reference to two 
terms of imprisonment, one in Suffolk county, and the other in 
Middlesex county, and now my question to you is this: Explain to 
this committee what led up to those two terms of imprisonment, 
whether they were the result of a conspiracy against you which 
was formed to deprive you of some property coming to you? 

A. They were, and I can give you the details of them. 

Q. Now, will you? 

The CuarrmMan. — We don’t care for the details. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I simply desired to put in those two. 

The Cuatrman. — The witness has testified, and it has been 
shown that he served a sentence in certain correctional institutions. 
He would not probably have served there if he bad not trans- 
gressed the law. What caused him to transgress the law is of no 
serious consequence to the committee. ‘They don’t care to know 
whether there was a conspiracy formed against him; but the fact 
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‘that he has transgressed the law was what led up to his being put 
into the institutions. 

Q. (By Mr. River.) Well, now, Mr. Proctor, standing before 
you, asked vou if at the time of your trial you did not insist that 
you were insane. You remember that question, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now, during the trial was a word said about insanity ? 

A. NO melts 

@. And you were then sent to the House of Correction and 
kept there for thirty-one months? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. During those thirty-one months did anybody in the House 
of Correction say a word about insanity, about your being insane, 
until the deputy sent you to Dr. Bancroft? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Three weeks before you were to be discharged ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is all. 

The next witness was called, ex-Alderman John J. Maguire. 
and before his appearance Mr. Proctor said: ‘* While the witness is 
coming I would like to ask Mr. Cutler a few questions, if I may 
be allowed to do so. - \ 

Mr. Ritey. —I don’t think you bad better call him again and 
put in another cross-examination. 

The CHarrmMan. — Mr. Cutler, take the stand once more. 


REcROSS—EXAMINATION. 


(By Mr. Procror.) Who asked you to come here? 
Who asked me to come here? 

Yes. 

Well, I don’t remember. 

Don’t remember that? 

No, sir. 

. How long ago were you asked to come? 

Mr. Ritey. — Wait a moment. How is this important, as to 
who asked him to come here, whether anybody did, and if anybody 
did, how long ago? Isn’t that only another attempt to waste 
time? 

The CHarrman. — The question that the counsel asked first 
seemed to the chairman a perfectly proper one. The second ques- 
tion does not seem to be. Inasmuch as he has answered the first 
question in the negative it doesn’t seem to make much difference. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Then you mean to tell the committee 
that you don’t know whether anybody asked you to come here or 
not? 

Mr. Rirey. — I do not understand that that question can be re- 
peated. He has already answered it. 

Mr. Procror. — I believe now. 


OLObOLO 


Mr. Ritey. — He has answered it, and this is only putting it in 
another way. He said he didn’t know. 
Mr. Proctor. — I ask to have the witness answer that question. 


Mr. Ritey. — But he has answered it already. 
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(By request of the chairman the stenographer repeated the 
following : ? 

‘©@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Who asked you to come. here? 

‘¢ 4, Who asked me to come here? 

‘SQ. Yes. 

‘¢ A. Well, I don’t remember. 

‘©. Don’t remember that? 

‘A. “No, sir.” 

Also the following : 

‘¢’Then you mean to tell the committee that you don’t know 
whether anybody asked you to come here or not?” 

The CuatrMan. — It is a different question.. The witness may 
answer it. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) You mean to tell the committee that 
you don’t know whether anybody asked you to come here or not? 

A. I do. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) Have vou had any conversation with any- 
body before you did come here in relation to this hearing ? 
I did. 
@. How many times? 
A. Once, I believe. 
@. Will you tell the committee who it was? 
A. Well, I had a conversation with Mr. Riley. . 
@. The attorney? 
A 
Q 
A 
A 


e 


. Yes, sir. 

. Is that all? 

CY OS. 48th 

ld. Lez. — That will do. 


REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, I will ask you one question. Who 
sent you tome? Did anybody? 

A. “No, sir. 

@. Well, when you came to me did I listen to your story? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you remember that I told you I had no time, and that if 
you had any complaint to make you must send it to me in 
writing ? 

a. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is the writing I exhibited to the committee the 
other night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that is the only thing I ever had? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Never talked with you otherwise? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — I wish you would treat witnesses the same way. 
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Ex-ALDERMAN JOHN J.’ MaGuire. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Ritey.) Your name, if you please? 

A. John J. Maguire. 

@. And you are a resident of Boston and have been so for 
many years? 

A. Born in Boston; yes, sir. 

@. And you were also a member of the Board of EOE nen in 
1893, were you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. During that year, as a member of the Board, and I think in 
the capacity of inspector of prisons, did you visit the House of 
Correction ? 

A. «1 did. 

@. Will you state to this committee what you found in reference 
to the cells and in reference to the condition of a prisoner or 
of prisoners confined in solitary? Take if in your own, way. 

Mr. Procror. — Perhaps you might ask him what time it was, 
when it was. 

Mr. Rrtey. — Perhaps I will get along in my own way. 


Mr. Procror. — Then you decline to do so? Very well. 
Mr. Rirry. — I don’t pay any attention. 
Mr. Proctor. — Very well, sir. 


The Witness. — I cannot give the date, but I did go over with 
— I think it was the whole City Government the first day I went. 
The other inspector of prisons, one of them, was with me. We 
went through the prison. We came to where the solitary cells 
was. We asked the party who were in charge of them to open them. 
He refused to. We told him who we were. He said we would have to 
go to the master of the house or the captain. So we told him for to 
go and tell him who we was. ‘The captain came and.ordered him 
to open the cells. He opened them and we found — I think we 
went into two, two of the solitaries — found some young men in 
there ; got hace and went into the insane asylum; came back with 
Commissioner Devlin, and at that time there was some trouble 
there about some young man that got his arm, broke, and going 
through the hospital I think this young man was in there and he 
told us there were certain parties in solitary. So we decided to 
go back, and we had them two cells opened. I can’t think of the 
man’s name who was in tue first cell we opened, but there was a 
young Swede in there. We asked him what he was in there for. 
He told us that in the shop he worked the officer told him to move 
up, and he didn’t quite understand him and he was put in solitary. 
That is all he knew about it. Then we opened another one, or 
the keeper did — opened another one and found this man laying 
on the floor gnawing a crust of bread. We propped him up and © 
tried to get some information from him, and he didn’t seem to 
want to talk — seemed dazed. 

(. Then he didn’t seem to be quite conscious ? 

A. Seemed to be dazed, didn’t seem to know where he was. 

@. And seemed to be exhausted ? 

Hae V8) Bil. 
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@. Anybody to attend to him? 

A. Well, he couldn’t say, wouldn’t say anything, didn’t seem 
to want to say anything. 

@. Well, vou made some criticism and complaint in regard to 
that at that time. What was it? 

A. I made no complaint. 

Q. Well, didn’t you call somebody’s attention to the condition 
of that cell and of the occupant? 

A. Called the attention of the other Alderman who was with me 
to it. 

@. Well, what was your feeling upon leaving — that that was 
the correct way to treat the prisoners? 

A. I didn’t think so. 

@. What did you think? 

A. I thought if they would lock a man in any of the cells of 
the institution, the House of Correction, it would be solitary con- 
finement enough for them. 

Q@. Yes, but what of treating them as you found that man 
treated? 

A. I didn’t think it was a proper way to treat any man. 

@. Did it appear to be a proper way to treat any human being? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And did you visit the cells upstairs to see what condition 
they were in? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did you find? 

A. Well, found them very small. 

Q. Well, as to cleanliness? 

A. Well, some of them was clean and some of them wasn’t. 
The day we went through there there was in the dormitory some 
of the committee claimed that they found the sheets and beds in a 
filthy condition. I didn’t see that myself. 

@. Well, I mean some of the cells away up, cells that visitors 
usually do not visit — did you go up there? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

@. Didn’t see the condition of things there? 

A: No; sir: 

@. I understand that very few people do, except poor prisoners 
and the officers. Now, was that the only visit you made there? 

A. I think I made one more. 

@. Did you find anything that your attention was called to on 
the other visit? 

A. Nothing different. 

@. You did not? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And did you inquire into the punishment, the mode of pun- 
ishment, the mode of punishment and the way the book of punish- 
ment was kept? 

A. I wasn’t with the committee when they went. 

@. You were not? 

A. That day; no, sir. This was an occasion of the whole City 
Government that I went, and the day that the committee on in- 
spection of prisons went over there I wasn’t with them. 
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@. The person who said he was confined in solitary because the 
officer told him to do something, and he, not understanding what 
the officer said, was confined — did he tell you how long he was 
kept there in solitary for that? 

A. He was only in there a day at that time. That was the 
first day. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) What time in the year was it, Mr. 
Maguire, that you went over? 

A. Well, I should say it was along about June, probably. 

@. Did you go over as an inspector of prisons or did you go 
with the whole City Government? 

A. Went with the whole City Government. 

@. You found, I believe, two men in SY about whom you 
have testified. ak hat is correct, is it? 
We found more. 
What? 
There were three or four, probably five. 
Well, you have only spoken of two? 
Yes, 1 spoke of them for this reason — 
Well, I don’t ask you your reason. If you please don’t 
give me anything I don’t ask you for. Did you get the name 
of the first one? 

A. Yes, we did at the time. 

@. Well, have you got it now? 

A. No, I haven't. 

@. Did you speak to the master about the first one? 

A. No, I did not. The master spoke to us, though, about it. 

@. Did you speak to the deputy about it? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

@. Did you speak to any officer in charge with respect to what 
you regarded as the bad treatment of this first man? 

A. I did not. 

@. Now, as to the second one —do you know what his name 
was? 
A. Idon’t. I think it was Sullivan. I wouldn’t be sure of 
that. | 

@. Well, which was Sullivan? 

A. The second one. The other was a Swede. I think the 
second one was Sullivan. I am not positive about that. 

Did you talk with the Swede? 
Tes. Sil: 
Which was the one who talked with you more?” 
The Swede. | 
Sullivan, then, didn’t talk to you much? 
I wouldn’t say it was Sullivan. 
You don’t know which it was? 
I guess it was Sullivan — the second man. 
Did anybody prevent you from going upstairs? | 
Did anybody ? 
Yes — into the top tier of cells? 
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No. 

Did anybody tell you you couldn’t go? 

No. 

Any officer there to prevent you from going, as far as you 
could see? 

A. The superintendent told us that it wouldn’t be well for us 
to do it, that we might create a riot among the prisoners. 

Q@. That is it— that was the reason you didn’t go there, was it? 

A. Part of the reason — we didn’t want to. 

@. And the rest of it was that you didn’t care to? 

A. Well, I thought when we see the lower tier of cells we pretty 
nearly saw the whole of it. 

@. Well, you talked with the Swede more than you did with the 
other man? 2 

A. The other man wasn’t in a fit condition to talk. 

@. No. You talked a good deal with the Swede? 

A. Yes. 

@. Well, he couldn’t speak English anyway, could he? 

A. Very broken English. He could speak so as you could 
understand him. 

You could understand him —— you remember that? 

Yes. 

Well, how long were you there altogether ? 

Came back twice. 

How long were you there in the prison altogether? 

Well, I don’t know. 

Well, you signed the prison inspector’s report, didn’t you? 
I agreed to it. 

Didn’ t you sign it? 

No, sir. 

Who signed your name for you? 

I don’t know. 

You agreed to it? Well, you said, didn’t you—the report 
said: ‘** This institution at South Boston (the House of Correc- 
tion) was inspected December 28 and found to be fairly well 
managed, when the radical defects and general unsuitableness of 
the building are considered.’’ You read that, did you? 

A. Yes, sir, I read it. 

@. And you agreed to it? 

_ iA. To that part of it, yes. 

@. Then you said the piggery was a nuisance, and by reason of 
the increased number of people who were insane, you thought there 
was something wrong. But you did say that it was found to be 
well managed in most respects, considering the fact that it was a 
poor old building? 

A. Yes, sir; considering the poor old building. That is the 
worst fault I have to find about it— the poor old building isn’t 
a fit place to put any one in, in my opinion. 

Q. Now; you felt that way as soon as you examined it? 

al. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you know that the Board of Aldermen of 1893 was the 
Boaid who had in charge the furnishing or building of a House of 
Correction, didn’t you? 
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A. I expected them to come to the City Government to get the 
money. 

Q. Well, you knew that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you put in any order to have a new House of Correction 
built during 1893? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. (By Ald.” Lomasney.) The day that you went over there — 
and had the talk with Sullivan was the day that there was a ban- 
quet given in the superintendent’s house, wasn’t it? 

A. Well, the gentlemen of the City Government were there — 
yes, I suppose so, that day. 

@. What I want to get at is the date. The date that you and 
I talked with Sullivan in a solitary cell was the day that we went 
over there and had the talk and had the dinner in the superin- 
tendent’s house, was it not? 

Yes, sir. 

That was the day that you saw Sullivan in his cell? 

Yes, sir. 

You are sure of that? 

Sure of that, yes. 

And that was the day that the City Government was there? 
I can’t say as his name was Sullivan. I remember talking 
with a man that had his arm broke there — some trouble they had 
—and I can’t place it rightly in my mind whether it was Sullivan 
who had his arm broke or whether it was Sullivan who was in the 
cell. It was either one of them two. 

Q. Well, that is the day you remember talking with the man 
in a cell who was gnawing the bread ? 

Aa Yes) sine 

@. That was the day I Penk of, that we went over there, and 
the City Government went over, and that the others passed on, and 
that we were allowed to go through. Now, we went over to 
dinner, did we not? 

Aca esy eat: 

@. And after dinner we came back. Do you remember what 
was the cause of our coming back? See if I can refresh your 
recollection. Didn’t the rest of the committee leave the building, 
and were not you and I outside of the cell, of a solitary cell, 
waiting to be allowed to get in, and we left there and went in to. 
dinner with the other members of the government, at the request 
of Commissioner Devlin, who came down and said, ‘* Come in 
and let us have dinner, and then we can come back again.” Do 
you remember that? 

af. 3s ¥ es; :1idos 

@. And after dinner we came back, vou and I, through the 
House of Correction, with Commissioner Devlin? 

A. Yes. 

@. Well, when we went to go through at that time was that the 
time that the colonel suggested that it would be well not to go 
through? 

A. I don’t think that is right. I think after we came from 
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dinner we went over into the insane asylum and inspected that 
and came back with Commissioner Devlin, and then the captain 
came down with us and told us that he didn’t think we were doing 
right, that we might create a riot. 

Q. Well, that is the time? 

A. Yes, sir; the first day. 

@. Yes, but I mean it was after we had dinner that the colonel 

suggested that? 
Sp Pa Gy 

(). And it was upon an examination that we then had that we 
found Sullivan and this Swede, was it? 

A. If Sullivan is the man that was in solitary at that time, that 
is the time. 

Q. That was the day? 

A, That was the day. 

Q. Now, this report here speaks of April 4. Were you and 
anybody else over there before that day ? 

A. I think I visited the House of Correction twice — I am not 
sure of the date. Iam pretty certain it was twice. I don’t know 
whether it was before or after that day — whether that was the 
first time or whether it was the second. 

@. Well, you were there on April 4 with Alderman Hallstram? 

A. I don’t know. Iam not sure whether I was with Alderman 
Hallstram or not? 

@. Do you remember our talking that day with a man named 
Ledson, a black-complexioned man, kind of black, black eyes, and 
kind of dark ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Ald. Lomasney. — (To the clerk.) Have you got the minutes 
of that meeting? 

The CLerx. — They are embodied in that report. 

Ald. Lomasney. — No, I mean your own notes? 

The CLerkx. — No, I haven’t. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Where are the notes? 

The CLerk. —I made them up into the report. 

Ald. Lomasmey. — Did you destroy the notes? 

The Crierk.—TI cannot find them now. The date is shown 
there. 

Ald. Lomasney. — No, I mean the notes of the committee that 
went there. ‘This doesn’t show what I refer to. 

The CLerx. — The results are in the report. 

Ald. Les. — Well, the major has got the memorandum himself. 

The Wirness. —I don’t think I went over that day, because 
sometime around that time I got a letter from a prisoner there and 
I sent a duplicate to Alderman Hallstram, who was chairman, and 
he made a couple of appointments to go over and see this man 
with me and had failed — didn’t keep it for some reason. He was 
very busy at that time in his business, and [ don’t think I went 
with the committee. Iam pretty positive I didn’t go. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, do you remember the man you 
talked with up in the corridor who had his arm broken, who was 
in light solitary? 
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A. Yes, sir; I remember him. 

@. Do you remember what complaints he made, what he said? 

A. J remember that he said he wanted to go to the closet. The 
officer thought he wouldn’t let him and he started to go. The 
officer tackled him, and in the tussle they fell down a flight of 
stairs and his arm got broke. 

@. Go ahead. 

A. I think Sullivan said when we got down to him that the 
reason for his being in solitary was that the officers jumped for 
this man, commenced to kick and abuse him, and Sullivan couldn’t 
stand it, and he jumped from his place to protect this man, and 
that was Sullivan’s reason for being in solitary. I think that is 
what he told us. 

@. Well, did you understand and did you find out that day that 
that man was to be brought to the court, to the South Boston 
court, within a day or two, to be tried on a charge of assault? 

A. Yes, sir; J think there was two or three of them. 

@. Now, I want you to be very careful on this, because I want 
to fix the date accurately, and that is the reason I ask you about 
the court. You understood that the man was to be brought to 
court ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

(). Where were you when we were in the shop and up in the 
room where the beds were, where there were no cells? 

A. I started down and was going across the yard into one of 
the other buildings or over towards the piggery. 

@. About how many prisoners did we talk with that day? 

A. Well, we talked to several in the hospital. 

@. What was the appearance of the hospital ? 

A. Well, just the same as the rest of the prison. 

@. Do yon recall the appearance of a man that was right 
opposite the door of the hospital as we entered that day — a man 
with a gray beard that came to the door and addressed us the 
minute we went in? 

A. Said he was getting blind? 

(. Yes, that man that came up to the bars and cried out? 

A. Yes, I remember that case; yes, sir. 

@. Was Commissioner Pilsbury there with us? 

A. I can’t say that he was or he wasn’t. 

. Well, do you remember when we went over and talked with 
the man at the bars, having a talk at one side as to the man being 
crazy? 

A. I remember that this man who hollered to us when we went 
in there acted as though he might be a little off. 

@. And we were told, you remember, that he was not? 

A. I think we were told at that time that they had him there to 
find out whether he was shamming or whether he was insane. 

@. Do you remember if we had any conversation with the 
master in regard to that? 7 

A. No, I don’t. 

@. Do you remember with whom of the Commissioners we 
talked about it? 
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A. Well, I think we talked with Commissioners Devlin, may be 
with Commissioner Pilsbury. 

(. About how many should you say we talked with in the hos- 
pital that day — about how many prisoners? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say. I think we talked to near all that 
was in there that was able to talk to us. 

@. Did you find a prisoner in the hospital who admitted that he 
was receiving proper treatment ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you find a prisoner in the hospital who was under treat- 
ment who was satisfied in his sick moments with his treatment? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Didn’t many of them complain of the hospital and their 
attendance? 

A. I wouldn’t blame them if they dia. 

@. Well, did they or did they not? 

A. Yes, they did. 

Q@. Well, what time did we leave there that night— the House 
of Correction? 

A. I don’t know. I should think it must be six o’clock. I 
know the prisoners were all at work and filed into their cells 
before we left, a good deal. 

@. How did things look in tlie lunatic asylum that day ? 

A. How did they look? 

@. Yes, you saw the general appearance? 

A. I am glad the citizens of Boston had pride enough to abolish 
it and build some other institution. 

@. Did you ever see Sullivan or any of the other folks we saw 
in solitary that day afterwards? 

A. I did not. 

@. Did you ever take occasion to follow up Sullivan and see 
what became of him afterwards? 

A. No, I did not. 

@. You remember what was said to you in the corridor, ities 
we came out of Sullivan’s cell, by the person there? 

The CuarrMan. — Perhaps the witness had better state whether 
anybody in the corridor spoke to him or not. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, when we went back to the 
cell, of conrse there was a person accompanied us? 

A. There was. 

Qr Who was it opened the door? 

A. Some officer — I couldn’t tell. I couldn’t tell who it was. 

Q. Well, do you recall what was said to the officer, when we 
came out of Sullivan’s cell, by us? 

- No, I do not. 

When we opened the cell, what was Sullivan’s position ? 

He was laying on his belly. 

Did he rise, or were we compelled to lift him? 

He wasn’t able to rise. 

How did he get on his feet? 

We went into the cell, told the officer to stand back, that 
we wanted to talk to this man, and stood this fellow upon his 
feet. 
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(). And he acted as though he didn’t know what we were talk- 
ing about? 

A. It was very evident to my mind that he didn’t. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Do you know, Mr. Maguire, what was 
done with those fellows who were charged with assaulting the 
officer there at the time the man’s arm was hurt? 

A. No, I don’t; I did at the time. 

@. Well, you heard that they were all tried in the South Boston 
court and convicted ? 

I did; yes, sir. 

And served their sentence? 

Yes, sir. 

For an assault on the officer? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know that the man’s arm was broken? 
Yes, sir. 

From what did you learn that? 

I knew he had it in a sling there. 

Did you know it was broken? 

I am not a physician, didn’t examine it. All I had to take 
was his word. ; 

Q@. You took his word? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You don’t want to say he had a broken arm, but all you 
mean to say is that the prisoner himself, and nobody else, told 
you so? 

A. That is all. 

@. Well, while you were a member of the Board of Aldermen 
the Commissioners were asking for appropriations, weren’t they, to 
assist them in getting a proper place for people committed to their 
charge? 

They certainly were. 
Yes. Have you been out to look at the new lunatic hospital ? 
I have looked all through it, and feel a great deal of pride 
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What do you think of it? 

I think it is a grand thing. 

(By ALp. LoMasNey. ) The class of men who were in the 
House of Correction — what did they look like — mostly young 
men ? 

A. Yes, sir; young. 

@. Well, we said here in this report: ‘* The constantly increas- 
ing number of persons who are sent to the insane hospitals from 
this institution, leads us to believe something is wrong in its man- 
agement.” Before you agreed to that you looked up the statistics 
and found that the number was increasing year by year, didn’t 
you? 

rasnuy es. 

@. And you found that it was? 

cal did, 

@. And it says here, the second sentence: ‘* The class of per- 
sons who are sentenced here are mostly young men apparently in 
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good health.” That appeared to be so, did it not — from appear- 
ances? 

@. It appeared to be so to me. I don’t think any man, though, 
can go and serve a sentence at the House of Correction for six 
months and be in good health when he goes in and come out of it 
all right. 

@. Well, there were very few men seen in the hospital except the 
people who were there suffering from consumption, and things of 
that kind —four or five men that day, I guess — so that appar- 
ently the general condition of the men was such as to indicate 
apparently good health? 

A. I think if a man wasn’t sick when he went into the hospital 
it wouldn’t take him long to be sick. | 

@. And it goes on further and says: ‘‘ While the construction 
of the cells and insufficient ventilation and poor hospital accom- 
modations may have a tendency to produce insanity, it seems to 
us that the policy of having a Board of permanent visitors for our 
penal institutions is one that should be adopted.” ‘That is what 
you recommended, is it, in view of what you had learned? 

A. What [had seen, yes. 

@. And from the talks you had with the prisoners and the ofticers 
there? 

A. From the talks, yes. 

@. And then they further say: ‘‘ We are strongly of the opin- 
ion that the prisoners should be systematically classified so as to 
keep old and hardened criminals separate from others.” You 
subscribed to that? 

A. I surely would. 

@. Well, what are your reasons for subscribing to that— from 
the appearance of the men, or what? 

A. Well, this Swede appeared, to me to be about sixteen. I 
don’t think he was twenty-one years of age. I forget now what 
he was sentenced for. It doesn’t seem to me he ought to be 
thrown in among a lot of hardened criminals in there, or ought to 
be put in solitary for any trivial offence because he didn’t under- 
stand an officer, and his health broken and ruined for life, because 
in my opinion I believe a man who is placed for any length of 
time in solitary in the House of Correction, no matter how strong 
a man he is, his health will be broken physically, and if kept there 
long enough he will be insane, too. 

@. Just going a moment to Deer Island, in regard to the books 
there, referred to in our report. You remember the mistake that 
was discovered by Alderman Hallstram there in the books at Deer 
Island? 

A, Yes. 

@. You remember that there was a mistake? 

A. Well, I would consider that a trifling mistake. 

@. Well, I simply wanted to establish that fact, as it is referred 
to in the report here? 

A. Yes. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, of course, the master of the 
House of Correction and the Commissioners, have to take the 
House of Correction just as it is? 
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A. J understand that; yes, sir. 

@. They cannot change that? 

A. TING tT 

@. Now, these solitary cells, as I understand it, are merely 
ordinary cells with a dark door. Isn’t that so? 

A. They have got a double door. 

Q. Yes, but they have a dark door, simply? 

A. Certainly it is a dark door. 

@. And it is right between two open cells, isn’t it? 

A. I can’t place that right in my memory — whether it is 
between two open cells. 

@. Right next to the solitaries ? 

A They have all got an open door. 

Q. All these cells are right in the same corridors where the 
prisoners are confined who are not in solitary, aren’t they? 

A. Oh, no, these cells are away down on the lower tier, that I 
have reference to. 


Well, aren’t the solitary cells you saw between open cells? 
I don’t understand what you mean by ‘ open cells.” 
Between cells with grate doors. 

Well, all these cells have got a grate door. They have got 
a double door. 

@. Well, perhaps I don’t make myself clear. As you go along 
the corridor isn’t ita fact that you first come to an open cell — 
that is, a cell with an open grate door, in which the well-behaved 
prisoners are put one at a time, and the next one is what you call 
a solitary cell, which is nothing more or less than an ordinary cell 
with a darkened door, and next beyond that is another cell with an 
open grate door. Isn’t that a fact? 

I don’t know that itis. 

Do you know that it isn’t? 

I do not. 

How many times did you go over there? 

Twice. 

And you went over to inspect? 

Yes, sir; to inspect. 

And you are not able to say that the solitary cells, so called, 
are right between open grate door cells? 

A. I think, if I remember right, that on each one of the solitary 
cells there is an open grate and then a sheet iron double door, 
which makes it solitary. 

). Yes; but the trouble is you don’t answer my question. You 
cannot say that on both sides of the solitary cells there is not an 
ordinary cell for an ordinarily well-behaved prisoner? 


@. Yes, the lower tier — on the ground floor? 

AY Gai rait. 

@. There are no tiers below the surface of the ground? 
A. They say they are, but I never got down there. 

@. You never went down to see them as inspector of prisons? 
A. No, sir. 

@. But you inspected these cells? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

A 

Q. 

Pah 
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A. I didn’t see any — didn’t see any prisoners in them. 

@. Well, but you were there in the day-time, when the prisoners 
were in the shops. You didn’t expect to see them there at that 
time, did you’ 

A. Well, I don’t know about that. 

Q. I am talking about the solitary cells. You understand what 
I mean — whether between each one of these solitary cells there 
was a cell with an open grate door? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, they could make these solitary cells solitary, if thev 
wanted to, or they could take these cells that are solitary and not 
put this door in front of them and could put well-behaved prisoners 
there? 

A. Yes. 

@. Then I am right — that they are right along the same 
corridor ? 

A. Certainly you are right, because all that makes it solitary is 
closing the sheet iron-door and having a double door. 

Q. That is, there is no other difference? 

A. Except taking the bed away from them and making them 
sleep on the stone floor. 

@. That was nothing to do with the cell, you know? 

A. A man would get more air through a grate door than through 
a sheet-iron door with a couple of holes in it. 

@. You don’t mean that they sleep on a stone floor, either, do 
you? 

A. Well, this fellow just had an inch board. I believe the law 
calls for three inches, but the cleats were broken off of it and he 
just had an inch board. , 

@. He was on the board? 

A. Yes, sir; on the board. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) That day, alderman, you and I 
were together. That is the only day we were there together, 
wasn’t it, last year? 

A. I think so. 

@. That is the only day you and I were there together as in- 
spectors of prisons or in any other capacity ? 

A. I think so. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) You are familiar, Mr. Maguire, of 
course, with the reports of the commissioners with respect to the 
House of Correction? 

A. Well, I can't say that I was. 

Q. Well, you had read them, of course? 

A. 1 might have read one. T didn’t read back for years da 
years. 

@. Well, didn’t you read this report with respect to the House 
of Correction — the fourth annual report of the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions of the city of Boston, for the year ending 
January 31, 1893, when you were an alderman, in which they say 
that ‘* The necessity for increased accommodations, expressed in 
former reports. and in a communication to His Honor dated De- 
cember 29, 1891, still exists, and the additions are recommended 
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again. A new hospital should be erected immediately.” You 
read that? 

A. Oh, I knew that for years. It wasn’t necessary for me to 
read that. 

@. Well, you knew that the city government ought to furnish 
them? 

A. No doubt they had ought to, and ought to be ashamed of 
themselves that they don’t furnish them. 

@. Well, you recognize this as one of the reports of the 
commissioners. I daresay you are familiar with it. 

Mr. Ritey. — Very nicely worded, too. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) ‘‘ Itis the belief of the commissioners, 
and must be apparent to everyone interested, that with this great 
addition of inmates to an already overcrowded institution, the 
time has arrived when something must be done to furnish proper 
and sufficient accommodations for the prisoners. We have here- 
tofore, in the annual reports, and in special communications, 
called the attention of the City Council to the necessities of this 
prison, yet the recommendations were overlooked. For the disci- 
pline and health of the prisoners, for the safety of the public, and 
the good name of the city of Boston, we believe that immediate 
action is necessary; therefore it is recommended that when the 
Lunatic Hospital buildings are vacated (which will occur very 
soon), they be remodelled and altered for prison purposes where 
possible, and new buildings for prison and prison hospital be con- 
structed. The idea of classifying prisoners in houses of correction 
we believe in, and recommend that whenever the plans for the 
above changes and new buildings are being made, especial at- 
tention be given to their construction to that end. A request fora 
special appropriation for the carrying out of the foregoing recom- 
mendations will be made.” 

That was a recommendation asking for the things which you 
deem important to have done? 


A. In part. I don’t believe they could remodel it, — impossi- 
ble. 

@. You think they ought to have a new one? 

Ais C8, BIT: 

@. You go even farther than the commissioners did. 

A. Yes, sir; I go even farther than the commissioners did. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) When you went in to dinner that day, 


see if this is substantially what you said: 

‘‘ Alderman Maguire said that, as far as the city of Boston was 
concerned, the sooner it built a new House of Correction the better. 
It was cruel to lock up a man in the cells the committee had just 
been through, and a new building was necessary. He spoke of 
the many improvements made in the different public institutions 
during the past year, and said that he would willingly vote for 
any appropriation needed for a new building. He was not in 
favor of trying to remodel the present building, and favored 
another site than the present one, if « new House of Correction 
was erected.” 

You said that substantially that day ? 
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A. Yes, and I believe it now, too. 

@. You take the same position now? 

A. I believe it now. 

@. Now, in going through that institution and talking with the 
prisoners, wasn’t there a good deal more criticism of the conduct 
of the officers and their treatment than there was of the cells and 
their arrangement? Wasn’t that the more general complaint by 
the prisoners? 

A. Well, to a certain extent that is true. The first man whom 
I struck, I asked him how he was treated. and he thought he was 
treated pretty well. He was the only one I see there. He had a 
white-washing job and his time was near up. 

Mr. Rirey. — He was white-washing the officers, I guess, when 
he spoke to you. 

The Witness. — But the rest of them — they all seemed to have 
some fault to find with the officers, and I have received letters 
from the prisoners there — not to complain about the institution, 
but to complain of the way they were treated by the officers. 
The institution itself —I stand to the statement that I made at 
that dinner, that it ought to be torn down and a proper institution 
erected. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) How many letters did you receive that 
year that you were an inspector of prisons from the House of 
Correction ? 

A. I received one long letter. 

Q@. Who was that from? 

A. From a man who signs his name ‘‘ King.” 

Q. Do you know what his first name was? 

A. Ihave got the letter here. 

Ald. Lomasnry. —I don’t know whether we want to have the 
letter read or not, but I suppose we might as well put it in — 
don’t want to take up the time of the committee reading it. 

The CHarrman. — I don’t know what the alderman proposes to 
show by this letter. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, we want to know what the complaint 
was. Do you know whether the man is there now or not? 

A. I don’t think the man is there now. I had the pleasure of 
meeting him outside. 

Q. What is name or address? 

A. J] don’t know his name or address. There is the letter. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) Patrick King. Do you know where he 
lives now? 

A. I don’t know where he lives. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Did you get this before he left prison 
or after? 

A. I got it before he left prison. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — I will ask the clerk to read the letter. 

The clerk read a letter from Patrick King to Ex-Alderman 
Maguire, under date of October 30, 1893. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) You don’t know his present address, 
do you, Mr. Maguire? 

A. No, I do not. 
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(By Mr. Procror.) Where did you meet this Mr. King? 

On the street one day. 

Where? 

Over in South Boston. 

Well, what sort of a fellow was he? 

Well, he looked to be all right — good and healthy then. 

Do you know what he was sentenced to the House of Cor- 
ection for? 

ay No, I don’t. 

@. Did you ever see ita before you saw him in the prison? 

A. Never saw him until I saw him that night. 

@. Well, I suppose the time you were asked not to go through 
the prison was after the prisoners had been locked in their cells? 

A. I never was asked not to go through the prison. 

Q. Well, not to go to some portions of it? 

A. I never was asked not to go, except when we opened these 
solitary cells. 

Q. Well, the prisoners were in their cells? 

A. Yes, sir; I think they were that night — had come in from 
the shop. 

@. Well, the prisoners were locked in all around, and that is the 
reason you were asked not to go? 

A. That they would see us in the office, or view us around 
there, coming in from the yard. 

@. And you went in afterwards? 

A. Yes, Sir, 

@. Did you go into the House of Correction after you got this 
letter from Mr. King. 

@. Well, you didn’t take any stock in it then? 

A. I felt there wasn’t much use taking much stock in it if all 
they said about it was true. 

@. Well, you didn’t take any stock in it? 

A. I think I tried to get the chairman of the committee to go 
over with me. 

Q. Well, you didn’t take enough stock in it to go over yourself, 
did you? 

A. Well, if I took stock in all the people who came and told 
me the stories I would be over there all the time, and I ought to 
get the salary instead of the superintendent. 

Mr. Procror.—I guess that is about right, Mr. Maguire. 
That is all. 


opehone 


REDIRECT- EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Well, Mr. Witness, when you received 
that letter and read it you said you asked somebody to go over 
with you? 

A. I think I asked the chairman of the committee on inspec- 
tion. 

@. In other words, you, upon reading it, came to the conclusion 
that substantially all it stated was true. Now, isn’t that so? 

A. Well, a good deal of it. 

Caoyes; sir. 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. And that is why you wanted to make an investigation. 
Now, I wish you would give us the particulars in regard to the cell 
where the man was lying on the floor and munching a crust of 
bread. Was there any furniture in it? 

A. Except this board that he was lying on. 

@). Well, if I understood you correctly the cleat or something 
keeping that up was broken, and so the board was on the floor? 

A. Yes, sir; the board was on the floor. 

@. As I understand it the law requires that it be three or four 
inches from the floor? 

A. Yes, sir; I understand that that is the law — three or four 
inches from the floor-— the board was on the floor. 

@. Was there any chair or any place where anybody could sit, 
except on the floor? 

A. I didn’t see none. 

@. Well, of course you saw what was there? 

A. Well, there was no chair there that I see. 

@. Exactly. In regard to the ventilation —did you notice any 
means of ventilating that cell? 

A. I think there were two or three holes in this sheet-iron door, 
at the bottom of it. 

@. Well, that would hardly be enough to ventilate anything — 
a mere aperture at the bottom. Was that all there was there? 

A. There may be some other means of ventilation. That I 
didn’t know. 

@. What was the atmosphere of the cell when it was thrown 
open and you entered suddenly ? 

A. Well, the atmosphere was — you wouldn’t want to stop init 
very long. 

@. Couldn’t live in it? 

A. No,sir; I don’t blame a man for lying on his belly. He 
must have been trying to get what little air he could through the 
holes in the door. ‘That is the way I looked at it. 

@. Exactly. In other words, the atmosphere of that room was 
enough to kill one or drive one crazy? 

A. I think it would drive any man crazy to be kept there any 
time. 

@. And yet that thing was going on in the city of Boston and 
under the eyes of the aldermen. That is so, isn’t it? 

A. That is so. 

@. And nobody proposed a remedy? 

A. I think at the time in the Board of Aldermen there an ee 
have been something except for the order offered in the Board of 
Aldermen to have an investigation. 

@. Well, did it require any act on the part of the Board of 
Aldermen to see that the meagre provision of the law requiring 
the boards on which a person was to lie to be at least three inches 
from the floor, so that the rats might not get at the prisoner too 
readily —- did it require any act of the Board of Aldermem to 
have boards placed in that way? 

A. Well, I don’t believe it did. 

Q@. No. And did you call the attention of the deputy, of the 
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master, or of anybody over there to the condition of the boards in 
that cell? 

No, sir. 

Didn’t some person open the door for you ? 

Some officer did, but stood aside. 

Well, he wasn’t a blind officer? 

No, he wasn’t. 

Was there anything to prevent him seeing the condition of 
those boards? 

A. I supposed he saw them before we did. 

@. Yes, sir; in other words, from all you saw and heard you 
had no doubt that everybody in the prison there in charge, from 
the master down, knew, and knew very well, the condition of af- 
fairs there? 

A, I have no doubt about it. 

@. And yet at that very time, I understand you to say, the 
master was giving a banquet in his house? 

A. Well, this was afterwards. 

@. The same day? 

«i. The same day. 

@. Yes, but after seeing the sights you saw you couldn’t 
stomach any food at his table, or at any other body’s table, could 
you: ? 

A. We didn’t see these sights until afterwards. 

@. Oh, not until after you got the dinner. After the dinner 
you saw the sights? 

A. Well, yes. I had done justice to the dinner, I assure yon, 
and was only sorry I couldn’t fetch afew of those people in and 
have some. 

@. Well, when the dinner was over these sights were given 
to you? 

A. Weren’t given to me — I was looking for them. 

@. Yes, and you got them — got them as a sort of dessert, I 
suppose ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, how is it in regard to bed clothing? The law requires 
that there shall be a certain amout of bed-clothing in solitary cells 
when the prisoners are confined there. Did you find any? 

A. | didn’t find any; no, sir. 

Q. A little while ago,. in answering Mr. Proctor, you were 
going to put in a reason for your answer and he stopped you, and 
so you didn’t give the reason. You remember that question, 
don’t you? You said, ‘‘ The reason,” and then he said, ** Pardon 
me, I want the answer, and don’t want your reason.” You re- 
member that, do you? 

A. Yes, sir, Ido. I think I do. 

@. Now, you can give the reason. 

dl. Well, I was going to tell him the reason that fetch this to our 
notice, going over there as inspectors of prisons. At that time 
they had some trouble. In going through the hospital we met 
this man who said his arm was breken and he stated to us the 
cause of the trouble, and told us that this man was in solitary. 
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That was the reason I was going to tell him that we knew 
about it. 

@). Now, one other word about the banquet — were there wines 
served there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Any cigars? 

A. I am not sure but what there weve cigars. I think 
generally they do have them. 

@. Well, were there any intoxicating liquors of any kind 
served? 

Never seen any. 

Well, by whose order was the banquet prepared ? 

I don’t know. 

Well, for what parties was it prepared ? 

For the committee. 

For the aldermen ? 

The whole city government was over there this day I am 
talking about. 

@. Well, with your experience behind you, do you think it is 
possible for city officials to make a visit to that prison or any 
prison without being dined and wined ? 

Ald. Barry. — Well, I object to the word ‘‘ wined.” 

Mr. Ritey. — Don’t ‘object. 

Ald. Barry. — You were told a moment ago by Mr. Maguire 
that there were no liquors of any kind, and yet you continue to 
use that word. Now, I don’t think it is fair to the members of 
this committec. 

Mr. Ritzy. — That is all right. 

Ald. Barry. —I am a member of the government and never 
have seen it there, 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Well, assuming that all the members of 
the city government are total abstainers, do you think it is 
possible — 

A. Well, you can’t count me with them. 

@. No, I think you are an outspoken, honest man. Do you 
think it is possible for the city officials to go over there and inspect 
the prison without being banqueted? 

A. Well, I think when the city government starts out at nine 
o’clock in the morning — 

The CuarrmMan. — I don’t think that question or the answer is 
material in this case. What the ex-alderman’s opinion is in that 
respect has nothing to do with this case. 

The Witness. —I would like to answer the question. I think 
it is nothing but fair that the city government, if they start out at 
nine o’clock in the morning, and go around and visit the institutions 
during the day, that the least they might receive is a lunch, and 
that is what we received that day. 

Q@. Yes, but the point I make is that you ought to get that ata 
hotel and not be responsible to the master of the House of Cor- 
rection. 

Ald. Lee. — How are you going to get it at a hotel? 

Mr. Ritey. — I don’t know, but the moment you eat at a man’s 
table you are estopped from criticising his conduct. 
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The Witness. — Well, it don’t stop me. 

Mr. Rizzy. — No, | don’ t think it does you, but it ope some 
people. 

@. (By Ald. Lee.) In looking into that solitary cell, Mr. 
Maguire, did you see whether there was a blanket there? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see any. 

@. Wasn’t any blanket there? 

A. No, sir. It was in summer time. 

@. You were there with the whole city government, making an 
inspection of the House of Correction; that is, visiting the place 
to see in regard to its wants at that time? 

A. The whole city government was out that day visiting all the 
institutions. 

@. Not as inspectors of prisons ? . 

A. No, sir. Knowing of the trouble at the House of Correc- 
tion at this time, Alderman Lomasney was one of the inspectors 
as well as myself, and be and myself started in to investigate it. 

@. That is, you and Alderman Lomasney, and the other mem- 
bers of the city government, went around and saw what the needs 
were for appropriations ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you and Alderman Lomasney went there to see if there 
was any trouble, any abuses? 

A. That is right. 

@. And after you had got all through —- which was about six 
o’clock in the evening, between five and six — 

A. I guess it was about six o’clock. 

@. Then you were invited in to have a lunch? 

A. Oh, the whole city government had a lunch after visiting 
Austin Farm and all the institutions, — got to the House of Cor- 
rection, I should say, about three o’clock in the afternoon. Then 
they went through the House of Correction, and had a lunch, and 
then went through the Insane Asylum, and Alderman Lomasney, 
with Commissioner Devlin and myself, came back into the institu- 
tion again, and stopped there, I think, until after six o’clock. 

@. Now, do I understand that it was the Committee on Public 
Institutions or both branches of the City Council? 

A. It was the whole city government. 

(. Both branches of the city government? 

A. Yes, sir; both branches. 

@. (By Ald: Barry.) The word ‘‘banquet” means a good 
deal in many respects. Of course Mr. Maguire knows that? 

A. Well. I mean just the same as you would have every day, — 
a common lunch. 

@. Lonly want to ask you, as a fair man, if it is not such as 
we usually have in those places? Is it any better than you often- 
times have had at the post, of which you are a member, upon an 
anniversary. 

A. No, sir; not as good. I have had better. 

@. One that would cost fifty or seventy-five cents? 

A. Yes, I have had better. 

Ald. Barry. — Of course, the word ** banquet”’ gives the idea 
of a large, expensive dinner. 
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(By Mr. Rity.) The only thing that troubles me is this; 
aes pays the expense? Whether it comes out of the salary of the 
master, or whether the city pays for it? 
A. I suppose the city of Boston paid for it. 
Mr. Procror. — Yes, of course. 
Ald. Ler. — There is no doubt of that. 


Re—Cross EXAMINATION. 


. (By Mr. Procror.) One question: I suppose you are 
familiar with this statute, that ‘‘ when a convict is sentenced to 
solitary imprisonment and hard labor in a jail or house of correc- 
tion the master or keeper shall execute the sentence of solitary im- 
prisonment by confining the convict in one of the cells, and during 
the time of solitary imprisonment the convict shall be fed with 
bread and water only, unless other food is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of his health. You are familiar with that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Ald. LomasnEey. — Does that apply to a sentence of the court? 

Mr. Proctor. —It may. ‘This section does. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, that is a section where the court im- 
poses a sentence of solitary confinement. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) ‘Where the court may impose a portion 
of it. Then I want to call attention to this other section: ‘* The 
officers having custody and charge of prisoners in the several 
prisons and other places of confinement shall see to it that every 
cell therein which may be used as a place for solitary imprison- 
ment is properly ventilated, and furnished with a form of boards 
not less than six and one-half feet long, eighteen inches wide and 
four inches high from from the floor, and provided with a sufficient 
amount of bedding to protect the inmate from injury to health.” 

Do you say that this which you saw over there was not a 
form of boards not less than six and a half feet long, eighteen 
inches wide, and four inches high from the floor? 

A. I think the length and width was all right and I think there 
may have been cleats on it to raise it up, but they had been broken 
off, and it was there flat on the floor when I saw it. The board 
may be an inch board, probably set two inches from the floor. 

@. You don’t know, of course, how long it had been in that 
condition ? 

I don’t know, sir. 

You don’t know that it was longer than that day? 

No, sir. 

And never saw it afterwards? 

No, sir. 

And you called it to the attention of nobody? 

No, sir. 

You say, however, that there was no clothing, no bed-cloth- 
ing, ‘there at all? 

et No, sir. 

Q. Well, are you positive of that? 

A. Well, I am pretty positive of it. 

@. Are you sure of it? 
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Mr. Ritey. — What is the difference between positive and sure ? 

The Witness. —— Yes, I am sure I couldn’t see clothes there. I 
don’t know why a man would want clothes there unless to roast 
himself. 

@. (By M. Procror.) It was July, was it? 

A. Yes, sir; this was hot weather. 

@. Then you didn’t think he needed any? 

A. I shouldn’t think he needed any then. I think the air would 
be hot enough. 

Mr. Ritzy. — That is Section 3, Chapter 222, isn’t it? 

Mr. Procror. —I will be more courteous than you, and— 

Mr. Rivey. — Oh,.I can find it without. 

Mr. Procror. — Why did you ask me? 

Mr. Ritey. — Because you have the book. 

Mr. Procror. — I will be delighted to do it — Section 3, Chapter 


Mr. Ritey. — Well, when vou say you are delighted that is as 
near as you can come to the truth. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Ritey.) I find that section has this provision, 
that ‘* A sufficient amount of bedding to protect the inmate from 
injury to health” shall be supplied. Don’t you think that bed- 
clothes, or rather bedding, are quite essential to health in the sum- 
mer’s heat as in the winter’s cold to lie upon, Mr. Witness? 

A. I surely do. 

OY ¢s. 

A. I surely do. 

Mr. Ritey — Then the other secticn, Mr. Proctor, which you 
quoted from was Section 39 of Chapter 220? 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — To the effect that the convict while in solitary 
shall be fed with bread and water only, and there you stopped. 

Mr. Proctor. — No, I said, ‘** unless other food is necessary.” 

Mr. Rirey. — Well, you didn’t read it. 

Mr. Procror. — Everybody heard it but you. 

Mr. Ritey. —It goes on ‘‘ unless other food is necessary for 
the preservation of his health.” 

@. Now, you say this man lying on the floor gnawing a crust of 
bread. Did it appear that other food was necessary for the pres- 
ervation of his health? 

A. Yes, sir; I should say so. 


RECROSS—EX AMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, you were not a physician at the 
time you went over there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Don’t claim to be? 

aceNO, Sil, 

@. Well, you, of course, as an inspector of prisons, were fa- 
-miliar with these sections, that ‘‘if a convict is refractory, or 
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during the time for which he is sentenced to hard labor refuses or 
neglects without reasonable cause to labor in a suitable manner 
when required, he shall be kept in solitary confinement and fed 
on bread and water, as before provided, so long as he is refractory 
or refuses to labor; but po keeper of a jail or master of a house 
of correction shall confine in solitary imprisonment any convict 
for more than three days at one time, without informing the sheriff 
or county commissioners thereof, and the reasons therefor.” I 
think you said this man had been in one day, didn’t you? 

A. Yes. You see they have got a way of getting over that. 

@. Read the next section: ‘‘If a person confined in a jail or 
house of correction upon a conviction: or charge of an offence 
against the Commonwealth is refractory or disorderly, or wilfully 
or wantonly destroys or injures any article of furniture or other 
property, or any part of such prison, the sheriff, county commis- 
sioners, or board of directors for public institutions, respectively, 
after due inquiry, may cause him to be kept in solitary confinement 
not more than ten days for one offence ; and during such confine- 
ment he shall be fed with bread and water only, unless other food 
is necessary for the preservation of his health.” 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Please read who, in that section, had the 
right to do that? 

Mr. Proctor. — The sheriff, county commissioners, or board 
of directors for Public Institutions. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Board of Directors. 

Mr. Procror. — Yes — respectively. 

The CuHairmMAn. — Well, the Board of Directors means the 
Commissioners of Public Institutions. 

Ald. Lomasney.——Isn’t there some later section that takes it 
out of the County Commissioners’ hands in Suffolk county and 
gives it entirely to the Board of Commissioners ? 

The CHarrman. — Yes. You are now referring to the County 
Commissioners of Suffolk, as I understand it. 

Mr. River. — Isn’t that Section 42? 

Mr. Procror. — Yes, sir. Now, Section 44 ‘* The two pre- 
ceding sections (Sections 42 and 43) shall not affect the authority 
of a sheriff, jailer, or master of a house of correction,” —— well, I 
think I will first read Section 43: ‘‘If a person committed to 
jail on mean process or execution, or for any other cause than 
those mentioned in the preceding section, is on complaint of the 
keeper convicted before a trial justice, or police, district, or munic- 
ipal court, of either of the offences therein specified, he shall be 
punished by solitary imprisonment as directed in said Section, not 
inore than ten days for each offence,” etc., and section 44 reads: 
‘¢ The two preceding sections shall not affect the authority of a 
sheriff, jailer, or master of a house of correction, to preserve order 
and enforce strict discipline among the prisoners in his custody.” 
1 think that is all. 

Mr. Ritry. — Somebody called for Dr. Bancroft at the last 
hearing, and I understand that he is here. 
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WINFRED Baxter Bancrort, M.D. — Sworn. 


Q. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Dr. Bancroft? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you make a report to the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions ? 

@. (By the CuarrmMan.) What is your full name? 

A. Winfred Baxter Bancroft. 

@. You are a physician at the House of Correction? 

Ae. any, 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnrey.) Did you make a report to the Com- 
missioners of Public Institutions of the number of cases of_insane 
persons transferred somewhere around October, 1893 ? 

A. I think I did. You don’t mean the annual report ? 

@. I mean the report you made to Dr. Jenks after the report 
of the Inspectors of Prisons — the number of prisoners transferred 
to lunatic hospital from the House of Correction ? 

A. I know I made a list. I don’t know the date. 

(). Have you got the report? 

A. I have not. 

@. Well, could you getit? I would like to examine you in 
regard to the report. 

A. I couldn’t get it. I haven't it. 

Q. Well, who has got it? 

A. I can’t say, I forwarded it to the office. 

(). Well, I have here a report from the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions of one or two cases, if you will identify it; 
and if they have no objection, and they want to admit that it is all 
right, why we will proceed. Mr. Proctor, I think you are en- 
titled to see that before I refer to it. 

Mr. Proctor. — Excuse me a moment. I just want to look it 
over, that is all. 

Ald. Lomasney. — That is all right, sir. 

Mr. Procror. — (After examination.) I certainly don’t object. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Mr. Chairman, I will ask the clerk to read 
the communication and will then proceed to examine the witness 
on it. 

The clerk read the following : 


OFFICE OF THE ComMISSIONERS Of PuBLic INSTITUTIONS, 
No. 14 Beacon Srreet, Boston, October 28, 1893. 
Martin M. Lomasney, Esq., Alderman: 
Dear Stir: Please find below the information requested. 
House of Correction: number of prisoners remaining January 31, 1893, 
592. Number of prisoners committed from February 1, 1893, to October 1, 


1893, inclusive, 856; total 1,448. The record of Con. Quinlan’s punishments, 
1892 — 


Ald. Lomasnrey. — Wait a moment —don’t read any farther. 
Now let me have the paper. 

@. You remember a man at the House of Correction by the 
name of Cornelius Quinlan ? 

0s 
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(). How long was he at the House of Correction? 

A. I don’t know. | 

@. How long was he under your care in the hospital ? 

A. That I don’t know without reference to the books. 

@. Well, I wish you would get the books, doctor, so that we 
can see. 

A. (After getting the book.) From May 26, 1892, to the 26th 
of June of the same year. 

@. He was under your observation? 

A. He was. 

@. From what time? 

A. He was on the hospital list for a month, — 26th of May to 
the 26th of June. 

Q. What year? 

As LS? 

Q. Now, where do you want us to understand Cornelius Quinlan 
was those dates? 

A. From those dates he was in the hospital, in the patient’s 
room. That is, he was on the hospital list at that time. 

@. Well, I don’t care about the list; where do you want us to 
understand that Cornelius Quinlan was between those dates? 

In the hospital. 

And he was a subject for hospital treatment ? 

He was. 

What year was that? 

1892. 

And from May 26,1892, until what date? 

June 26, 1892. 

He was in the hospital and was a fit subject for hospital 
treatment. Is that right? 

A. That is right. 

@. You are sure he was not in solitary confinement during that 
period ? 

No, he wasn’t if he was in the hospital. 

You are sure of that? 

Yes, sir; I am, as far as my list goes. 

Well, you are sure of it — you saw him? 

I am judging from my record. 

Well, did you see him every day? 

Yes, sir; every day in this record. 

Now, just read the record. 

I don’t care to read private patients’ records. 
I beg pardon? 

Shall I read the record of the patient’s treatment and that 
sort of thing, sir? 

The Cuarrman. — The main thing, as the Chair understands the 
alderman, is that you shall testify as to whether or not this was 
actually in the hospital during the time that it set there — between 
May 26, 1892, and June 26, 1892? 

The Wrrness. — Yes, sir; I will read the record. 

The CHarrman. — Does the Chair understand your question, 
alderman ? 
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Ald. LomMAsNnNgey. — Yes, sir. 

The Witness. — Well, I will give you the ase you wish. I 
think I understand what you mean. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Yes, sir. 

A. Twenty-sixth of May, 1892, sent to the bospital; 3ist of 
May he was discharged. ‘Then, the 5th of June — oh, by looking 
this over I see that I was mistaken. I will correct that. On the 
26th of May he came in and on the 31st of May he went out. 

@. Came in where? 

A. The 26th of May came into the hospital. 

i T39oe 

A. Yes, sir; and the 31st of May he went out, the same year. 
Wait a moment, — if you will allow me to read the record I can 
straighten it outin a moment. The 21st of June he was taken 
into the hospital again, taken from solitary. 

@. Where was he taken from solitary ? 

A. Into the hospital. 

@. Well, how long was he in solitary? 

A. That I don’t know. I haven’t any record of that. 

(. Well, what dates between May 31 and June 5? How often 
did you see him? 

A. Every day I see every prisoner in solitary. 

@. And you are sure that he wasn’t in the hospital in solitary 
confinement during that period? 

A. I don’t know about the solitary confinements, because I had 
no record of them. By this record from the 26th of May to the 
31st of May he was in the hospital. 

Q.. Where? 

A. In the hospital. 

@. From what date? 

A. From the 26th of May to the 3lst of May. ‘Then he was 
re-admitted the 21st of June. He came into the hospital again the 
21st of June. and the 26th of June ends the record. 

@. Well, where was he between the 31st of May and the 21st 
of June? 

A. I don’t know by my own record. I know I took him out of 
solitary. 

Q. Well, how often had you seen him in solitary ? 

Po Daily. 

@. Every day? 

A. Daily. By seeing him — I will explain now — 

@. Waita moment. We will get at that afterwards. What 
did you mean a moment ago when you told me he was in the hos- 
vital ? 

A. Well. I wasn’t right in referring to my records, that is all. 
I wanted to straighten it out. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) DoT understand you then to correct 
your first statement that he was in the hospital from May 26th to 
June 26th? 

A. Yes, sir; I correct that. I didn’t read the whole record. 

@. And now the answer stands that he was in there May 26, 
and went out May 31st, and was in there again June 21st, and on 
the 26th of June your records end? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

(. Then vou don’t know whether he was in or out? 

A. I cannot — well, I will refer to another book, if you will 
allow me a moment. 

Q@. Yes. 

A. (Referring to another book.) He was discharged from the 
hospital the 13th of August. 

(By Ald. Lomasnrey.) What year, sir? 

The same year, 1892. 

The 13th of August? 

Yes, sir. 

What did that mean? Where did he go then? 

I don’t know. 

He was discharged. Now, when did he first come under 
your direction in the hospital, doctor? 

The Cuarrman. — Will the alderman pardon the Chair? 

Ald. Lomasney. — Certainly. . 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) He went into the hospital June 21, 
and then he stayed in the hospital until the 13th of August? 

Sa spe eS «Bi 

Q. That is correct, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, he came into the hospital 
June 21. When was the first time he came to the hospital under 
your supervision? If we can get that, doctor, we can start from 
there, start at the beginning? 
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A. Twenty-sixth of May, 1892. 

@. That is the first time he came to the hospital? 

WAY Se) 68, <618: . 

@. Well, how long did he stay there then? 

A. The 31st of May he was discharged. 

@. From the hospital ? 

Ary es. sir. 

Q. What was the matter with him, that he was sent to the hos- 
pital? 


A. He said he wouldn’t work unless he was paid for it. He 
wouldn’t work and he was to be punished, I presume. Anyway, 
he came there for observation, to be looked at. 

@. Well, he came into the hospital May 26? 

2 Vesiesir: 
(). And he was held there five days? 
A. Until the 31st of May. 
Q. And on that ground — that he would not work? 
A. He was not held there on that ground —I couldn’t hold him 
on that ground. I simply held him to observe him, to taik with 
him. 

@. And on the 31st of May what were your conclusions? 

A. That he was able to work. The question was whether he 
was able to work. My conclusion was that he was able to work. 

@. That he was a fit person to work — was that your conclu- 
sion? 

At ees. IsiT 
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And that he would not work? 
Well, I took his word for it that he wouldn’t work. 
And what did you do then, doctor? 
I discharged him from my list. 
From the hospital list ? 
Yes, sir. 
And when was the next time you saw him? 
I can’t say the next time I saw him. The next time he 

appears on my hospital list — 
Well, did you see him the next day? 

A. I don’t know. I might have scen him. 

@. Did you see him the second next day? * 

A. If he were in solitary I saw him every day. 

Q. Now, we don’t want to argue where he was, only want to 
get the facts. 

A. Well, I can’t answer without that provision. 

@. Well, you don’t keep a record of your visits to solitary every 
day? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t make a minute of those whom you examine in 
solitary ? 
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Well, what is the arrangement — you open every cell? 

. I knock on the prisoner’s door and ask him if he is all right. 
If he says, ‘* All right,” I don’t see the man. If he says, ‘I 
want to see the doctor,” I say, ‘‘ I am the doctor,” and I see him. 
If he does want to see me I see him, if not [don’t see him. I 
knock on the door and if he answers that he wants to see the 
doctor, I see tbe man. 

@. Well, you don’t remember anything about Quinlan until 
your records there, beginning on the 21st day of June? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. I may have seen him, you know, sir, a great 
many times. 

@. Apart from your records do you remember the man? 

A. Oh, I remember the man very well; yes, sir. 

@. What was the reason that caused you to place him in the 
hospital under observation ? 

A. The question was whether he should be punished or not for 
not working. The question was raised and the master turned him 
over to the doctor to see whether he were able to work, turned him 
over to the doctor to see what his condition was. 

@. And you placed him there to see if he was fit to work or 
somewhat insane—is that the reason he was put in the hospital 
the first time? 

A. I simply put him there because he was turned over to the 
doctor because he wouldn’t work, to see the reason why he 
wouldn’t work. 

@. And you never knew that he went, after you discharged him 
from the hospital, into solitary ? 


A. I am commanded to see every prisoner in solitary. 

@. And you did do it? 

AX eS, Sir: 

@. And if he were in solitary you would see him every day? 
Vas Y.es, sire 

Q). 
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A. I can’t remember now, sir. 

@. You remember the case? 

A. I remember the man. I don’t remember the fact whether 
he went in then or not. 

@. Well, do you remember about him being in solitary ? 

A. Oh, I remember that he was there many times; yes, sir. 

@. How many times? 

A. I don’t know, can’t remember — have no figures. 

@. Well, do you remember seeing him during the period he was 
in solitary ? 

A. I saw him every day, sir. 

@. I don’t mean that. 

A. Oh, special occasions ? 

(). I don’t mean rapping onthe door. Do you remember open- 
ing the door to see him? 

A. Yes, sir; went in and examined him, listened to his heart 
and felt his pulse many times. 

@. During his solitary period? 

(AOR Shi. 

@. Now, many times do you think? 

A. Impossible to say. 

(). And what was your conclusion after the first examination 
of the man? 

A. What do you mean, sir—in what way? I concluded that 
he was able to work and a proper subject to work. 

Q@. Now. haven’t you got a record of that somewhere — when 
you examined him in solitary ¢ 

A. IJ have no record of my daily examinations of prisoners in 

solitary. 
~ &. Well, about how long was he in solitary before you came to 
that conclusion ? 

A. I didn’t come to that conclusion while he was in solitary, 
sir. It was from my observation of him in the hospital. 

@. Now, from your examination in the hospital you concluded 
that he was a fit subject for work and wouldn’t work, and was not 
a fit subject for the hospital. Is that correct? 

AY es 5sir. 

(). How long was he in solitary before you saw him? 

A. The next day, whatever day it was. 

@. Did you open the door? 

A. I can’t say about that. 

@. I don’t care about how many times you rapped on the door ; 
I want to find out how many times you opened the door and talked 
with the man and examined him, whatever it may be? 

A. Well, the events of the whole interval of 1892 I can’t 
easily recall. . 

You can recall that you saw him in solitary ? 

Yes, sir, many times. 

Give us an idea of the first time you saw him in solitary. 
I couldn't tell you. 

When was it? 

Must have been inside a week. 
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Was it in the middle of a week? 

I can’t say more than that. 

Was it more than once in a week? 

May have been many times. 

But you cannot recollect ? 

No, sir; I cannot recall for four years. 
Four years ? — that is 1892? 

Two years. 

You are a doctor? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. And are you frequently in the habit of having men in solitary 
as long as Quinlan was? 

A. I don’t know how long he was there. 

@. Well, do you remember him at all? 

A. [ remember him, yes, sir — perfectly. 

@. Well, would you be surprised to think he was in there a 
week? 

A. Well, I don’t know what you mean —no, I shouldn’t be 
surprised. 

@. And would you be surprised if he was in there for two 
weeks ? 

A. I know he wasin there a long time — how long I don’t know. 

@. And you cannot remember of anything that occurred during 
the period you visited him in solitary? 

A. I know I examined him many times and I took him out 
finally. 

@. What did your examination consist of ? 

A. Talking with the man, feeling his pulse, listening to his 
heart. 

@. What impression did his talk make on you? 

A. He was a man who said that he never worked; that he pro- 
posed to live without working; that the community owed him an 
existence ; that he wasn’t there for any crime ; that he simply picked 
up a kit of surveyor’s tools that were lying around and that didn’t 
seem to belong to any one and they arrested him; that the county 
should support him as it had supported him in other places. 

@). And he didn’t impress you on the first visit as being insane? 

A. The question was whether the man was insane or was simply 
a man who was trying to beat the prison and not work. 

@. And your impression was that he was trying to beat the 
prison? 

A. It was. 

@). Now, take the second time you saw him? 

A. The second time? 

@. In solitary. 

A. Oh, I don’t know the second time, but that was my impres- 
sion for a long time, until he manifested delusions that he would 
talk about. 

@. Well, I am trying now to get your visits to the man in soli- 
tary? 

A. I can’t tell you how many times I visited him. 

@. Well, after he was first committed to the hospital because 
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he was trying to beat the prison, it being considered that he should 
work ? 

A. Well, that is the impression when he was in the hospital, 
and discharged him. If I had considered him insane should cer- 
tainly have kept him in the hospital. 

Ald. Lomasney. ——- Now, I want the Commissioners to give me 
the report made to them by Dr. Bancroft, which is dated October 
6. I want to get that report. 

Mr. Curtis. ——- What is it about? 

Ald. Lomasnrey. ——-It is in regard to these charges of insanity. 
I want the report that Dr. Bancroft made to the Commissioners in 
regard to the number of prisoners committed for a aatt — trans- 
ferred. That is the report I want to get at. 

Mr. Curtis. —- What year? 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Dated October 6, 1893. That is the date 
Dr. Bancroft made the report. 

@. Now, you don’t remember anything ae about him, doctor, 
in solitary ? 

A. Well, that is my general impression of him now. I exam- 
ined him — talked with him a great many times. 

@. Now, the records show that he was in solitary from May 31 

to June 21. 
‘Mr. Proctor. — Do they show that? 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Beg pardon — May 31, June 3, — yes, June 
3 to June 21. 

Mr. Proctor. — No, because it might well be that he was out 
all of one day and sent back again. 

Ald. Lomasney. — We will get the doctor on this now. The 
records show that he was in solitary from May 31 to June 21? 

Mr. Proctor. — They don’t show that. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I have here a record of Con. Quinlan’s 
punishments for 1892, — May 31 to June 3, solitary, three days ; 
June 3 to June 6, solitary, three days; June 6 to June 9, solitary, 
three days; June 9 to June 12, solitary three days; June 12 to 
June 15, solitary, three days; June 15 to June 18, solitary, three 
days; June 18 to June 21, solitary, three days; was sent to hospi- 
tal June 21, 1892, by order of Dr. Bancroft. 

Mr. Procror. — Well, you see there is not a continuous term. 

Ald. Lomasney.— Well, of course I am willing that he should 
argue his case afterwards, but I submit that here are your own 
records, and I am simply showing what you say yourselves. 

Mr. Proctor. — The records are all right. 

Ald. Lomasney.—And I am merely standing on what the 
records give — that is all. 

Mr, Proctor. — The records are right. 

@). (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, during that interval, doctor, 
you say you saw nothing in that man to make you think he was 
insane. What was the first time you thought he was insane 
enough to be sent to the lunatic hospital? 

A. That was in June, 1893. 

@. Yes, sir — when did you order him to the hospital? 

A. He was committed to the lunatic hospital June 15, 1893. 
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(). (By the Cuarrman.) That is the first time vou saw evi- 
dences that made you think he should be in the hospital, is it? 

A. In the hospital ? 

@. Yes — you saw evidences on that day? . 

A. Yes, sir. He was in the hospital at that time, to my re- 
membrance and knowledge now, but not on the list as a patient. 
That was the time that I was convinced that he must be sent to an 
asylum, that he was insane. 

(). Can you tell the committee what day you visited him in 
solitary, that you first discovered that he should be in the hospi- 
tal? 

A. Oh, yes, sir — the 21st of June, 1892. 

@. What is this June 15th you were speaking of ? 

A. That is the time, sir, when he was sent away — sent from 
the prison to a lunatic hospital. 

@. Oh, he was sent away to a lunatic hospital on the 15th of 
June? i 

ALY @S,c 816; 1593. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, the first time when you felt 
that he should be put in the hospital under observation was when 
you sent him there on the 21st of June, 1892. Is that so? 

A. I didn’t take him then for observation at all. 

@. What did you take him to the hospital then for? 

A. I took him because his punishment had begun to tell on 
him. 

@. He had been in so long? 

A. He had been in long, yes. 

@. He had been in solitary confinement? 

A. I took him in for treatment. 

(By the CuarrMan.) You say you took him into the hos- 
pital because you saw that his punishment had begun to tell on 
him? 

A. I took him in for his physical condition. 1 thought it would 
be better for him to be in the hospital. 

@. Didn’t you just testify a moment ago in words to that 
effect ? 

A. I didn’t mean to say that. 

Q. Oh, you made a mistake ? 

A. All I mean to say is that I saw that the man was physically 
a man not to be left in solitary longer. Whether it was his pun- 
ishment or not I don’t know. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, doctor, when was the first 
time that vou came to that conclusion ? 

A. What conclusion? | 

@. That he was a person who should not be longer kept in soli- 
tary? 

A. At that time I took him out of solitary because I thought he 
ought not to be left longer then. 

@. And was he kept in that solitary cell for that period by 
your orders ? 

A. Well, he wasn’t taken out by my order. I don’t send any 
man to solitary, no, sir. 
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Let us get at it — why was he committed to solitary? 

I don’t know. Idon’t punish the men at all. 

Well, what did you report to the master? 

I reported that he was able to work. 

And when he was in solitary ?- When was the first time that 
your attention was attracted so that you caused him, ordered him 
to be removed? What was the first time that you noticed anything 
in his physical condition so that you ordered him to be removed? 

A. The 21st of June. 

@. And up to the 21st of June you didn’t notice anything 
wrong in his physical condition ? 

A. I didn’t think it was necessary to take him out of solitary. 

Q. No, sir; and consequently he was kept in there because you 
didn’t think so? 

A, |— 

@. Wait a moment— answer the question. He was kept in 
there because you didn’t think it necessary to take him out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And during that period you never saw anything to indicate 
that he was insane —up to the 21st of June? 

A. Nothing that convinced me of it, no, sir. 

(). Did you see anything to indicate it? 

A. It was a question all the time the man was there whether he 
was insane or not. 

@. That was the question, was it—he was put there to see if 
he was insane ? 

A. Yes, sir. I[ talked withhim — 

@. Answer my question— he was put there to find out if he 
was insane? That is right, is it? 

He was put in there to find out if he was insane? 

In solitary ? 

No, sir. 

Well. why was he put there? 

I don’t know why he was put there. 

What did you mean, then, when you said a moment ago that 
he was put there to see if he was insane? 

A. I didn’t intend to say that, if I did make any such state- 
ment. 

Q. You withdraw it? 

A. I withdraw it. 

Mr. Proctor. — He was referring to the hospital. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — I am talking about solitary confinement, not 
about the hospital. If you want to testify, go on the stand. We 
will get on all right if you don’t interrupt. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, that is all right. Of course, I shall use 
my Own judgment about that. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — That is all right. I shall not find any fault, 
you know, only I don’t want you to testify. 

Q. Now, doctor, I want to get at this — of course I desire to 
ask you questions, and I wish you to answer them. JI shall en- 
deavor to be perfectly frank with you, doctor? 
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A. Yes, sir; I will answer to the best of my ability. 

@. I want to know if he was kept in solitary confinement 
during that period because you felt.that he was not insane? 

A. He was kept there because I didn’t think it was necessary 
to take him out. That is, I didn’t think his physical condition or 
anything else warranted taking him out. 

@. Well, if you had thought that the man was insane, would 
you have kept him in solitary that period? 

A. I should not. 

Q@. No, sir. Now, how long did you keep him in the hospital, 
doctor? 

A. He came into the hospital the 21st of June, and went out 
the 13th of August. 

@. He was transferred to the lunatic hospital the 13th of 
August ? 

ase ING, Sit: 

@. Where did he go, then? 

A. I don’t know. He was still in the prison. 

@. And when did he come into the hospital again? 

A. I don’t know when he came in there— kept him in there a 
long time. 

@. Now, doctor, I want you to be careful — how long did you 
keep Quinlan in the hospital from June 21, 1892, before he was 
sent to a lunatic hospital ? 

A. If you will let me explain a little bit, I will be perfectly 
frank, and will answer the question. 

@. Go ahead. 

A. The recerd, as I have said, shows that we took him in the 
21st of June, and he went out the 13th of August. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) That was 1892? 

A. That was 1892. I will try not to volunteer any information 
except to elucidate the case. That is what you are after? 

Q@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) That is right. 

A. Whether he went into solitary again I don’t know, by these 
records. As far as I remember he did not, but I can’t swear to it. 

@. Well, your record there gives the hospital record. When 
did he come into the hospital again? 

A. Wait a moment — let me tell. 

@. Certainly. 

A. I will explain. 

Q. All right. 

A. When the man was taken out of solitary it was because in 
talking with the master and other officers I said I didn’t think it 
was wise to put the man in solitary longer. 

@. «By the Cuarrman.) Why didn’t you think it was wise? 

A. Because if the man were pig-headed and determined not to 
work I didn’t think punishment longer would induce the man to 
work ; and in talking with him I judged from what he said that he 
had never worked for any reformatory or prison where he had 
been, and didn’t intend to. I felt that punishment of the man 
longer wouldn’t make him work, and that there was a possibility, 
as there might be under those conditions, that he was an insane 
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man. ‘There was no eliciting his delusions at all — tried time 
and time again to do so. There was no evidence from his talk 
and action, other than that he wouldn’t work, that he was an in- 
sane man, and I told the master, or whoever was in the authority 
at the time,— the master, I suppose, — that he had best be kept in 
the hospital, and he stayed there I cannot say how long. I have 
no record of it. Jd didn’t keep him as a patient, but saw him or 
spoke to him nearly every day. 

@. Well, about how long was he in the hospital after he came 
out of solitary, June 21, 1892, — was it weeks or months? 

A. I don’t know — may have been. I didn’t burden the report 
— had him under observation. 

@. What did you have him under observation for? 

A. Because he wouldn’t work, and the shop was no place to 
keep him if he wouldn’t work. 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. If he was simply pig-headed, as I have said, and wouldn’t 
work, punishment longer to my mind wouldn’t make him work — 
punishment until doomsday wouldn’t make him work; as has been 
the same with other men at times. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) I would like to know what that word 
‘¢ nio-headed ” means? 

A. I meant perverse — if a man wouldn’t work when there was 
work to do, sitnply because he was a lazy man. I admit that it is 
not an elegant expression. 

@. It isn’t a medical term? j 

A. No, nor a lawyer’s term, either. I cannot give you the 
time he was in the hospital, but I should say from my remem- 
brance what whenever his solitary punishment was ended he stayed 
in the hospital from that time. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, what do you mean when you 
say on your book that he was discharged from the hospital on the 
13th of August, 1892? 

A. I mean that I took him off my list then. As I remember —I 
couldn’t swear — I presume he was punished. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, he was discharged then from the hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Andhe went into the shop or went out of your sight and 
wasn’t in the hospital again? 

A. I don’t know where he went, no, sir. 

@. Now, when after the 13th of August, 1892, did he come into 
the hospital again? 

A. J couldn’t tell you. If you tell me when his punishments 
ended, probably I can tell you when he came in. 

(). You have the records of the institution ? 

A. Thaven’t a record of that sort, sir. 

Q@. Hold on a moment — don’t argue about it. I want to find 
out when the hospital record showed that Quinlan was in there 
after his discharge? 

A. It doesn’t show that he was in there until — will you allow 
me to look at it myself? 

Q. Yes, sir. 
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A. Until this memorandum was made. He was examined at 
that time, as he had been before, by Dr. Jelly. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) What is the date? 

A. Fifteenth of June, he went away. 

@. What year? 

A. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three. He was committed to 
Westboro. I think that was when he was sent. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Now, could it have been possible for 
him to remain in the hospital during that entire period without your 
seeing him? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was he there during that entire period in the hospital? 

A. I don’t know, I have no record of it, but I know he was 
there part of the time. 

@. Well, would you swear he was there the whole time? 

A. I couldn’t say. He may have been punished —I don’t 
know. 

. Now, was he there in the hospital from the 13th of August 
until the 15th of June under observation ? 

A. Ob, I don’t know about that, sir. 

Q. Well, you Keep a record of how long — 

A. I don’t keep a record of every man who was in the hospital. 
Didn’t keep a record of that man. It would be simply burdening 
the daily report. I didn’t regard him as a sick man. 

@. Let me look at the report you have there of Quinlan (exam- 
ining book). What does this twenty-one mean? 


A. June. 

Q. He was admitted to the hospital? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the thirteenth of August he was discharged? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, just indicate what that discharge from the hospital 


means? 

A. Simply taken off my list — not under my medical care then. 

@. And he was no longer a fit subject for your treatment or 
observation —is that right? 

A. He was no longer under my,observation. It isn’t on the 
book, but I know of my own knowledge he was there a long time. 

@. Well, why do you record him as discharged from the 
hospital ? 

A. Because [ took him off at that time. As I say, I think he 
was punished after that. I don’t know. 

@. Well, you discharged him from the hospital because you felt 
that you didn’ t want him longer on the books? 

aA. No, sir; I didn’t feel ‘that at all, but at that time sent him 
out feeling that he was a man able to work, and that he was a 
proper subject for punishment at that time. Excuse me a moment 
—I think I can straighten it out. 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. If he had been punished I don’t know how long he was 
punished after that. 

@. He had been punished after he went out of the hospital ? 
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A. I don’t know —I presume he was. He was taken into the 
hospital June 21, as I said, because in talking with the master I 
advised him not to punish the man any more, and that we would 
let him stay in the hospital. If he wouldn’t work we wouldn’t 
send him to the shop, because it would be useless. I didn’t think 
it was wise to punish him while there was a question whether he 
was simply a perverse man who didn’t work because he didn’t like 
work, or was a lunatic. He might possibly be a lunatic, and if he 
went there and symptoms developed we should be there to see him. 

@. You have no doubt your talk with the master, when you 
told him not to punish him further, was after the 13th of August. 
He came to the hospital June 21, and you discharged him in 
August? 

A. The 21st of June, and the 13th of August he was dis- 
charged. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Now, how long was he under your obser- 
vation, from Aug. 18, 1892, to June 15? 

A. When he went to Westboro? I have no record of that, sir, 
but I know weeks and perhaps months. 

Q. From Aug. 13 to June 15? 

A. Whenever his punishments ended —if he was punished when 
we went out the 13th of August — whenever his punishments 
ended it was my advice to keep him there, that he shouldn’t longer 
be punished, but that he should be where he would be under 
observation. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Really you have no doubt that he 
left the hospital when he was discharged the 13th of August, and 
went somewhere, either to the shop or to punishment? You 
are satisfied that he left the hospital after the 13th of August? 

A. I can’t swear to that— probably he did. I might have 
kept him there under observation again without putting him on the 
list. 

@. Well, of course, doctor, I don’t know. I am trying to find 
out from you? 

ALY €S} sir. | 

@. This is a remarkable case. Now, do you want this commit- 
tee to understand that when you marked him ‘: discharged”’ on the 
15th of August, he left the hospital and either went to the shops 
or out of your way, out of the hospital? 

A. He went out of my medical observation. If he were 
there I might have seen him, but didn’t see him especially then as 
a patient. 

@. Now, when was the next time after Aug. 13 and _ his 
being sent away that anything appears about him on the 
records ? 

A. Not until he was sent to Westboro. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) What day was that? 

A. The 15th of June, 1893. 

Q. What examination was made prior to the 15th? 

A. Several days — I will look it up again. 

Q. That is what the alderman is trying to get at—we are 
wasting a lot of time here. 
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A. Very well. He was examined by Dr. Jelly — 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, just pardon me a moment — 
if you will read everything there in this record that is not of a 
medical character, not of a private or offensive nature’ That is 
all I care about — read the record. 

A. June 15, he was examined by Dr. Jelly — that is a little 
before that. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) He was examined by Dr. Jelly then? 

A. Oh, he was examined many times before he was sent away. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, read that record, doctor, so 
that we may know what is in it. 

A. This is the record of the man— May 26, 1892, ‘* Sent to 
prison for theft. Very brusque to the master when questioned by 
him.” 

Q. Brutal? 

A. Brusque. 

Q. Oh, I beg pardon. 

A. ‘* Has been in many prisons. May 31, apparently perfectly 
well, says he does not work unless paid for it. Discharged.”’ 

Q. What does it say about discharged there ? 

A. Simply the word ‘‘ discharged” —that is, taken off the 
hospital list that is daily reported to the commissioners. 

Q. That is, the 31st of May? 

A. Yes, sir. On the 5th of June is another record — ‘*‘ When 
taken into the shop he refused to work unless paid. In the prison 
he threw down his ration. Now in solitary. Seen by Dr. Jelly, 
who agrees that solitary confinement will do him no harm.” 21st 
of June—‘‘ Says he is quite weil. His pnise is, however, not 
strong, and drops a beat once in six. Pulse seventy-two. Ad- 
mitted.” 

Q. What does that mean? 

A. Admitted to the hospital: 

Q. What does this mean? 

A. ‘*Has been -——- days in solitary, and has been visited 
daily.” ‘That is blank days. 

(J. Do you leave your records in that shape? 

A. I do there, because I can refer to the original record at any 
time. 

(). Do you leave the record blank, without putting in the num- 
ber of days he has been in solitary? 

A. It wasn’t put in that time. 

(. And that is the custom, is it, to leave it in that way? 

A. Not always. I don’t think I have ever done that before 
in my life. 

(. Then this is the only time you have left b'ank the number 
of days a prisoner was in solitary? 

A. Yes, sir; didn’t know the number of days he was in solitary. 
I had no record unless I inquired about it. , 

Q. June 22. 

A. ‘* Did not sleep well. Kats well. Pulse does not intermit.” 
June 26 — ‘‘ Eating and sleeping well.” 

Q. June 26? 
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A. Twenty-sixth of June, eating and sleeping well. 

Q. Now, the 15th of June, 1893? 

A. ‘* During the last year this man has been examined several 
times by Dr. Jelly and many times by the prison physician, and 
while there has been little doubt that he has delusions they could 
not be elicited. Last Sunday, when Dr. Jelly attempted to enter 
his room, Quinlan seized the chamber vessel to throw it at him, and 
he withdrew precipitately. When the prison physician talked with 
him he said the sand flies were talking to him, and when ques- 
tioned he struck and throttled the doctor. Committed to West- 
boro Lunatic Hospital. Discharged.” 

Q. Now, after reading that record, doctor, and ‘refreshing your 
memory, when was the first time that you agreed to commit that 
man as a lunatic? 

A. That was the first time we had evidence. 

Q. And what evidence did you get that day? 

A. That he attacked the doctor and told his delusions. 

(¥. Now, where were you when he was telling the doctor his 
delusions? 

I wasn’t there when Dr. Jelly was making his visit. 

Q. That is your record? 

A. That is my record. 

Q. Were you there when the doctor withdrew from the cell? 
A. No, sir; simply what I was told. 

Q. What part of the record do you know? 

A. 

Q 

A 

Q 


2 


I know he attacked me and told his delusions. 
When was it he attacked you? 
This 15th of June —or the day before; I don’t remember 
t when. 
. The 15th of June, 1893? 

A. Yes, sir; the time he was sent away. 

Q. That was the L5th of June, 1893. How long before he at- 
tacked you and showed his delusions did this incident in regard to 
Dr. Jelly occur? 

A. Probably a day. I asked Dr. Jelly to see him. 

Q. It was the day before? 

A. I can’t swear it was the day before. It was within a day 
or two. I can’t swear as to the exuct date. 

Q. And that was the first time that you made up your mind 
that Quinlan was an insane man? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you stand on that now — that up to that moment you 
felt that he was a sane man? 

A. So far as I could judge, yes, sir. 

(. And you never made a report saying that he was insane 
when he came to the institution? 

A. Not that I know of. 

@. If you felt that the man was insane when he came to the in- 
stitution, would you have committed him to solitary confinement 
as you did? 

DANG,“ S12 

Q. Well, sir, as long as you haven’t got the original report let 
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me show you this, if the counsel has no objections. (Showing a 
paper to witness after it was examined by counsel.) Now, that 
was the first time? 

A. That was the first time I was convinced that the man was 
insane. I questioned in my mind before whether he was or not. 

Q. What do you mean by this report to the commissioners, 
then ? 

That was after. 

Read what that says. 

I will read, if I can explain what it means. 

Certainly —- go ahead. 

What is this from? 

I don’t know. I asked for the record, and this is taken, as I 
understand, from some paper. If youdon’t identify it, we won’t 
put it in until the proper time, when we get the record. 

A. Iunderstand what you mean. 

Q. If you say that is right, we will put it in; if not, we will 
wait until we get the records? 

A. I said after knowing his record that he was probably an in- 
sane man when he came — that is, after the assault and consider- 
ing his whole history. ‘The question arose, as I said, sir, many 
times, whether he was insane or not. I think now that probably 
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he had been insane. I was unable to convince myself of that 


until that time. 

Q. Now, what do you want us to have it understood, doctor, 
for I want to be fair with you? Do you want us to understand 
that you meant by that report, —do you know what caused you to 
make that report, doctor? 

A. It was sent for. The commissioners sent for it. 

Q. And what was the document sent to you that brought out 
this report? 

A. I don’t remember. I think it was a letter. I think Dr. 
Jelly wrote me a letter. 

Q. Well, I think I want that letter, and before we go farther 
in this matter we want to get those letters, because I want to be 
sure that I have the documents right before going farther. News- 
papers are not documents, and before going farther in that matter 
1 want to get that letter and your letter to the commission. 

The CuarrMan. — Will the alderman explain what document he 
wants? 

Ald. Lomasney. —I want the letter from the commissioners 
to him’ asking him for a report, that caused him to make this 
report. 

Mr. Proctor. — Why not ask the doctor for it? 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I will ask him. 

The Witness. —I don’t know what I did with the letter. It 
was a personal letter, if I remember, from Dr. Jelly. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) ‘Then it was from Dr. Jelly. Can 
you give us the substance of the letter? 

A. That the commissioners would like certain information. 
There was a letter written to me and several verbal communica- 
tions, I don’t remember exactly. 
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Q. Give us all you can remember, doctor? 

A. The letter, as I remember it, was that the commissioners 
would like the reports of those who were committed within certain 
dates to lunatic hospitals, and any comments I wished to make. 

@. And what caused you to make the comment that he was 
insane on coming to the institution? 

A. Taking his whole history, what it was before, and the fact 
that I then knew that he was possessed of delusions. 

@. Well, when was the first time that you became satisfied that 
he was insane when he came to the institution ? 

A. I was convinced of that when he told me his delusions. 

Q. Well, when was that? 

A. That was in June, when he was sent away. 

(. And that man had been under your charge from May 31, 
1892, to June 15, 1893, before he told you his delusions? 

ASCE eS Bil, 

Q. Before you were able to get his delusions? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, how did you get his delusions that time when your 
records show that Dr. Jelly fled from the cell? 

A. I talked with him. 

Q. Well, how did you talk with him? 

A. I asked him questions. I don’t remember what I said now ; 
it is a long interval, but I should probably ask him, in a general 
way, talking with him, if anything troubled him or what troubled 
him. 

Q. Now, asa matter of fact, doctor, didn’t you frequently try 
to get Dr. Jelly to commit this man to the lunatic hospital and 
have him refuse? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t try to get him to do so frequently. Oh, I 
understand what you mean. 

(J. How many times did you and Dr. Jelly both examine this 
man ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. As near as you can tell? 

A. I know he comes over there sometimes when there are 
prisoners who, it is thought, should be committed, or who I think 
are proper subjects. 

(. Doesn’t that record show every time that Dr. Jelly ex- 
amines a man under observation? 

A. No, sir. 

(. How do you pay Dr. Jelly over.there ? 

A. IJ don’t know. . 

Q. Is he paid by visits —is he a salaried officer, or paid for 
every time he comes? 

A. That I cannot tell you. I simply speak to the master or 
write to Dr. Jelly to ask him to see a certain prisoner. 

Q. Well, why did you put Dr. Jelly’s record on there that one 
day more than any other day? | 

A. I don’t Know; he is mentioned more than once. 

Q. Well, how many times is Dr. Jelly mentioned there? 

A. Examined the 5th of June by Dr. Jelly. 
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What year was that? 

That was in 1892. 

Examined the 5th of June, 1892? 
Yes, sir. 

Go ahead — you are sure of that? 
It says so here. 

Yes, sir; go ahead. 

Then the record of the 15th of June Says : ‘** During the 
last year this man has been examined several times by Dr. Jelly. . 
He was examined in this way, if you will allow me to explain — 

Q. Now, you say he was examined on the 5th of June, 1892? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, when was the next time after that? 

. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, what does the record show? 

A. The record says he was examined several times during the 
past year. 

Q. Well, that is the final record? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then the only record outside of that final record, the day 
that the doctor withdrew from the cell, that you have of Dr. Jelly’s 
examining this man was on the 5th of June, 1892. Is that right? 

A. That is the only written record ; yes, sir. 

(Q. That is the only record? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(.. How many times can you remember that he examined him 
besides that? 

A. I should think five. 

(). And where was he during those five times? 

A. I know that many of them he was in the hospital staying 
there, as I said, sir. 

Q. During those five times ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you made no record ? 

A. I made no record. 

Q. Wasn’t it of any consquence, doctor, what Dr. Jelly 
thought of those different individuals? 

A. Had he said he was insane I should have committed him. 

(. And Dr. Jelly said he was not insane? 

A. He did— said he couldn’t convince himself that the man 
was a subject for the lunatic hospital. 

Q. And the first time Dr. Jelly considered him insane was that 
time that you have been down there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. When he struck him. Do you suppose that fact assisted 
him in making up his mind? 

A. I don’t suppose anything about it. I wasn’t there that day. 

Q. Well, vou talked with him about the case?’ 

AD-FY8; BPs 

Q. Well, what did he tell you? 

A. I don’t recall now. He made notes of the case when he 
came, I presume. I don’t know. 
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Q. Well, didn’t it require your certificate as well as Dr. Jelly’s? 
A. That he was insane? yes, sir. 

Q. And you gave that as a result of your examination? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What assault did he make on you that day? 

A. Seized me by the throat. 

Q. Where was he then? 

A. He was in No. 2 cell, which looks towards the yard, in the 
hospital. 

(. Did you open the door and go in to him? 

A. Yes, sir; sat on the edge of his bed and he sat on the 
chair. 

Q. And how long were you in the cell with him that day? 

A. Well, perhaps seven minutes —I don’t remember, more or 
less, within fifteen minutes. 

Q. And during all that period you never saw anything tnat 
would indicate that the man was insane? 

A. There wasn’t enough to commit the man, no, sir. 

@. And you.and Dr. Jelly had frequent consultations and you 
couldn’t make up your mind? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And your mind was made up very soon after he tried to 
assault both of you? 

A. Yes, sir; after eliciting his delusions and his assaulting 
both of us. But the delusions made more impression on my mind 
as to his lunacy than the assault, because any man might commit 
an assault. 

(. Well, who was the keeper, who was the steward of the hos- 
pital during that period? 

Don’t remember. 

Wio was the officer in charge of the hospital, the attendant? 
Now? 

At that time? 

I don’t know. 

Did you ever talk with the attendent at the hospital, to help 
you in making up your mind as to the question of the man’s in- 
sanity ? 

A. I cannot swear before a judge without knowledge of my 
Own. 

@. You don’t remember talking with the officer? 

A. Oh, I talked with the officer many, many times. 

Q. About Quinlan? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did he talk with you about Quinlan’s delusions? 

A. Yes,sir. The officer could get them, and did get them, when 
I wasn’t talking with him — said he did. 

(. Then he did tell you that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Then this wasn’t the first time you heard about the delu- 
sions? 

A. It wasn’t the first time, although that was the first time I 
heard them myself, so that I could swear to it. 
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@. When did the attendant at the hospital tell you first abou 
Quinlan’s delusions? 

A. I don’t know. I kept no memorandum of that. 

Q. Well, what do you say of that twenty-one days in solitary 
confinement? Do you suppose that would have a tendency to 
make a man insane? 

A. I don’t think it made him insane. 

Q. I ask you, would it have a tendency to make a man insane? 

A. Not necessarily ; no, sir — not by itself. 

Q. Then you don’t think that locking a man up ina cell for 
twenty-one days and feeding him on bread and water helps to 
make him insane, do you? 

A. I don’t think it would itself make him insane; no, sir. 

@. Do you think it helps to make a man insane? 

Ay INOSSIT: 

Q. Then how many days, doctor, in your opinion, can a man 
be locked up and fed on bread and water in solitary confinement 
before it would have a tendency to make him insane? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, give us your opinion? 

A. I have no opinion at all. 

@. Are you not an expert doctor? 

A. No, sir; I am not an expert doctor — what do you mean by 
an expert doctor? 

Q. Well, vou are a Batata 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You consider yourself an expert on insanity? 

A. No, sir; I never posed as such, sir. 

Q. Well, how many men in your time have been committed to 
insane hospitals on your certificate ? 

A. I never kept a record of that— must have been many. 

Q@. Certainly you don’t want this committee to understand that 
you don’t consider yourself an authority on insanity and that still 
you will sign certificates that men are insane? Do you want to 
take that position? 

A. Do you mean to say that every man who signs a certificate 
of insanity is an expert? 

Q. Iam trying to get at what you do, not what every man 
does. 

A. I sign certificates of insanity, yes, sir; and every doctor 
does. 3 

Q. You are a doctor at the House of Correction? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are called upon to pass upon a man’s sanity ? 

Ae) eo Teil: 

(. Now, doctor, do you want to take the position that You don’t 
know anything about that subject? 

A. I claim I am not an expert. 

(. Answer my question. 

A. You asked, I think, if I was an expert, and I said ‘* No.” 

(). Now, I will put it a little differently, doctor. You said in 
response to my question, ‘‘ How many days in solitary confinement 
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would have a tendency to make a man insane?” that you didn’t 
know. Now, doctor, I ask you for your opinion. Do you want 
to give this committee the impression that you refuse to give your 
opinion because you don’t know? 

A. I don’t know how many days in solitary would make a man 
insane. 

Q. Now, doctor, give your opinion — how many days an ordi- 
nary man like Quinlan could be put in a solitary cell and fed and 
treated as he was before it would have a tendency to make him 
insane ? 

. I have no opinion whatever on that point. 

(). Do you refuse to answer the question? 

I do not — don’t have any opinion. 

Q. Do you refuse? 

A. I don’t refuse — have no opinion on the subject. 

(. Have you thought how long a man could be kept in solitary 
confinement without “affecting his reason? Have you never given 
that any consideration ? 

A. I mean to say that I never came to any conclusion in my 
mind and I cannot say now. I have no opinion how long it would 

take to make a man insane locking him up. 

Q. How long, in your opinion, doctor, can a man be subjected 
to that kind of treatinent before it will have a tendency to affect 
his reason and make him insane? 

A. I cannot give you any answer to that. 

(. You refuse to answer that question? 

A. The gentleman will understand that I don’t refuse in the 
sense of being obstinate at all. I haven’t any opinion. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You mean that you have no knowledge? 

A. No knowledge about that? 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnrey.) How many years have you been in 
the House of Correction, doctor? 

A. Went there in 1889, I think it was. 

(). And you never considered that matter of sufficient conse- 
quence to inquire into it? 

A. Ihave never had any means of inquiring into it. I have 
given some thought to the matter. 

Q. What conclusions have you come to after your research? 

A. No conclusion — in an elastic state of mind. I don’t know 
how long now it would take to make a man insane. 

Q. How many men are committed in the House of Correction, 
doctor, to solitary for twenty-one days? 

A. I don’t know about the number of days, the length of pun- 
ishment. 

(). You have never considered that question ? 

A. How long they are confined for punishment? ° 

(. In solitary confinement? 

A. I have neverlooked over the record to see how long they 
were punished. 

(. Have the master and you ever considered the question how 
long a man could be subjected to solitary punishment without 
weakening his reason ? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Did that question ever arise when you noticed the large in- 
crease in the number of persons sent to the insane hospitals ? 

A. I have been asked that question ; yes, sir. 

@. Well, what were your conclusions, arrived at upon investi- 
gation at that time? 

A. My conclusion was that the punishment they had been sub- 
jected to hadn’t increased the number of insane. 

Q. And that is your conclusion now? 

A. That is my conclusion now. 

@. And you are satisfied that the twenty-one days’ solitary im- 
prisonment thit Cornelius Quinlan received did not in any way 
tend to make him insane? 

A. I am satisfied of that. 

(. And that he or any other ordinary man could stand that 
punishment without affecting his reason? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Now, having got so far, how many days beyond the twenty- 
one, doctor, can an ordinary man stand that kind of treatment? 

A. I don’t know. That is coming back to your original ques- 
tion, practically. I can’t answer it — don’t know. 

Q. Then why do you say 21? 

A. You practically asked in regard to the matter of Quinlan. 

(). Now, give your reasons for thinking that it did not affect 
his mind? 

A. Simply because I watched and observed him. I think he is 
the longest man I[ have seen in solitary. I don’t remember any 
exceeding that, although the records will show in regard to that. 

And how often did you see him in solitary? 

A. Daily. 

@. And how long after he was in solitary before you made up 
your mind that he was insane? 

A. Not until he was sent away. 

(. Then it wasn’t upon your conclusions formed by observing 
him in solitary confinement that you based the order to remove 
him ? 

A. No, sir; it was his physical condition. 

Q. Now, generally, how long is it before you send a man to an 
insane hospital, and how long is he under observation ? 

A. Oh, it depends entirely. If a man were tearing his clothes 
to pieces and defiling his cell with excrement and that sort of 
thing, and using bad language, and evidently possessed of delu- 
lusions, he might go at once. 

@. Now, take this case of this man Cutter who came here yes- 
terday, how long was he under your observation before you had 
him committed for insanity ? 

A. What is the man’s name? 

Ald. Lomasney. — What are the initials of that man? 

The Cuarrman. —James E. Cutter. . 

Mr. Proctor. — It may be Cutler in his record. I don’t know. 

The Witness (examining record). The 2d of June and the 5th 
of June. 
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(. Now, when was the first time he was reported to you in re- 

gard to insanity ? 

The 2d of June. 

What year? 

1894. 

Well, now, what occurred that day? 

I will read the record to you. 

Yes, sir. 

‘* Has for some nonths complained to the shop officer and 
to the deputy master that the scrubbers annoy him and are ‘ down 
on him’ because he is a Protestant. When he was in a certain 
cell in prison one of his neighbors annoyed him by leaving off the 
cover from his bucket; to the doctor he says the scrubbers trouble 
him much and plot against him.’? Then the 3d of June he 
‘¢ says three men in the hospital talked about him last night and 
they are plotting against him. Examined by Dr. George F. 
Jelly. This man is said to have hunted for some relative in 
Malden with firearms. June Sth transferred to Westboro’ Luna- 
tic Hospital. Discharged.” 

Q. Yes, sir. Now, why did you keep Quinlan in solitary 
twenty-one days and then hold him in the hospital under observa- 
tion for a year? 

The Cuarrman. — The Alderman will understand that the doctor 
didn’t keep Quinlan in solitary twenty-one days. 

Ald. Lomasney — I beg the doctor’s pardon. He understands 
what I mean. 

The Witness — Yes, sir; I do not take it asa reflection. Why 
did I allow him to remain in solitary? Because I thought he was 
able to work and wouldn’t work, as I understood. I thought the 
man was able to work until I found his physical condition was not 
good and that he should be taken out. 

Q. And you took him out of solitary because of his physical 
condition ? 

WA, <sY.C8, «Sir: 

@. And his physical condition was that he was considerably 
weakened ? 

A. I don’t think that. He dropped one beat from his pulse, 
and when he went to the hospital again he began to eat. 

Q. Well, you took him out of solitary confinement? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Then why do you say you don’t think the treatment had 
anything to do with affecting his reason? 

A. Because I don’t think it affected his reason at all. I think 
the man was probably insane for years. I only formed my judg- 
ment conclusively after [ got his delusions and found that he. 
probably was insane, considering his record and everything. As 
I said to you, the question had arisen many times whether he was 
insane or not, and every effort was made that I was capable of 
making to find out whether he was insane, 

Q. Well, what efforts did you make to get the man’s record? 

A. I could get no record of him at all. He would tell me 
nothing about his friends or anything of the sort. I have taken, 
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his record simply as he told me —little glimpses and patches as I 
could get it from officers. 

Q. Well, where did you get this reeord? ‘‘ Insane on comiug 
to this prison ; a tramp for many years; false hearing ; homicidal” ? 
Homicidal is the record he is committed in Westboro. 
Where did you get the record? 

Well, there was the assault in the hospital. 

Where did you get the other part ? 

He told me he was a tramp for many years. 

And did you take the ravings of an insane man? 

Not then. He told me that when he first came to prison, 
I first saw him, in the earlier days. 

You were satisfied then that he was not insane? 

I was. 

Well, why do you put on the record then that he was 
insane? 

A. The Commissioners wished to know what I thought. I 
thought then and think now that the man was insane at that time. 

Q. Now, doctor, wasn’t that put on the record for the purpose 
of throwing off the public and giving the impression that he did 
not become insane while in this prison? 

A. No, sir; I had no motive of that sort at all. 

Q. And the only person you got that from was himself ? 

A. Yes, sir; his statement. 

Q. And when he told you that he was insane — 

A 
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He never tuld me he was insane. I never said that, sir. 
Didn’t you say so here? 

A. Nv;I didn’t say he said so. Isaid he was insane prob-- 
ably for years. I presume he had been a man with delusions, 
which it was very difficult to get out of him, to get him to talk: 
about, as is often the case with insane. people. I didn’t say, 
sir, that the man said he was insane. That would be the last 
thing. 

Q. And the case took you, according to your record, which I 
presume is correct, this solitary confinement and this observation, 
in the hospital ? 

_ <A. Yes, sir; took the whole history, as it does with many other, 
people. 

Q. That is a frequent experience, is it? This Quinlan experi- 
ence is the experience of many individuals over there? 

A. In the prison; yes, sir; it has been the experience with 
others — have to take their history and everything. 

Q. Now, how many other men were confined in solitary as long 
as Quinlan ? 

A. I don’t know the record. I couldn’t tell without: referring 
to their books. I don’t keep the punishment record at-all. 

Q. Then you don’t consider that Quinlan’s punishment or treat- 
ment over there was anything unusual? It was something occur-, 
ring right along, was it, doctor? 

A. I don’t know — couldn’t state without.the record how long 
the men were punished. 

Q. Well, you don’t consider that a remarkable punishment « or a 
remarkable occurrence ? | 
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A. I consider it a long punishment —- I did then. 
Q. You did? 
“ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it was for a serious offence, refusing to work ? 

A. Yes, sir—refused to work or do anything except what he 
pleased. I can’t say just what the record says each time he was 
punished, you know, sir, but my dealing ended with saying that 
he was able to work. 

Q. Well, we will take the records now. See what the record 
says about his punishment May 30 to June 3— solitary for inso- 
lence. ‘That wasn’t the cause of his being sent to solitary, was it 
—— insolence? . 

A. Idon’t know. If it says so, that is the record, and it 
is so. 

Then it was not for refusing to work? 

I can’t say what the record was, I say he was able to work. 
Well, you didn’t commit him the first time to solitary ? 
Never committed him to solitary. 

I mean, didn’t report him? 

Didn’t report him, anyway — merely reported to the master 
that. I had taken him off my hospital list — 

(. Beg pardon —I am talking about the first time he went into 
solitary ? 

A. I don’t know about that. He was able to work, and I 
took him off my list and gave him to the master to deal with as he 
saw fit. 

Q. Now, do I understand you to testify first that he refused to 
work, and he was examined by you and sent to solitary? Now, 
is that right, because I have the papers here and I don’t want to be 
unfair to you? I want to get the thing right. 

A. I didn’t suppose you did, sir. I don’t know about the punish- 
ments, except as they are given there. I don’t mean to say that 
he was punished the first time for not working. 

Q. Now, I will read you what I have got, doctor, from the 
records. If the record says ‘‘insolent”’ you will consider that 
that compares with your record there — that he was somewhat in- 
sulting to the master when he was brought in? 

A. Yes. That is what I was told. I didn’t hear, you know. 

@. May 81 to June 3, solitary, insolence; June 3 to June 6 
ditto, June 6 to June 9, ditto — oh, that is all right, doctor, I was 
reading it wrong. 

A. That is all right. Of course the record is confusing, you 
not being familiar with it. 

Q. Well, it was insolence at that time? 

A. I presume so, if the record says so. 

Q. You remember a‘man over there named William Sullivan? 

A. I don’t know —the name is a very common one there. I 
can identify *‘ William,’’ I presume. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Have you got‘any Williams there? 

A. I will look and see. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomansry.). Sent to the hospital some time in 
1893 for observation, and committed to the Lunatic Hospital the 
same year? 
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A. Give me the date again? 

(Q. Sent to the hospital some time in 1893. 

Ald. Ler. — What month? 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — May, I think, 1893. 

Mr. Ritey. — William Sullivan was sent away June 6, 1893, I 
think. 

The Witness. — June 6? 

Mr. Ritey. —I think so. 

The Witness. — Well, that doesn’t show when he came into the 
hospital. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, it says here June 6, 1893, sent to the 
Lunatic Hospital. 

The Witness. — He came into the hospital the 4th of May and 
went out the 6th of June. 

(Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I don’t know, doctor, whether you 
have the record; you say you have no solitary records? 

A. Ihave no solitary records, no, sir. 

(). Now, look at this record. He was sent to the hospital May 
4. That will tell. 

A. The Sullivans are many. Do you wish his record here? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, the first record is something about his physical condi- 
tion. That isn’t a matter of public interest just now. That was 
the 17th of March, 1893—— he came in for some urinary trouble 
and he was discharged the 20th of March, three days later. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) The vext record, doctor? 

A. The next record is, ‘*‘ has been punished. Says he tried to 
be tough when he came here, but will do so no more.” 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What date was that? 

A. 20th of March. 

Q. What vear? 

A. Let me look back in this book. He came in the 17th of 
March, went out the 20th of March, three days. 

Q. He was in the hospital ? | 

A. Yes, sir; some physical trouble. Then he came in the 
4th of May and went out the 6th of June. 

What year was that? 

That was in 1893. 

Where did he go the 6th of June? 

Committed to Westboro Lunatic Hospital. 

Well, now, doctor, that is the only time he was in “the 
hospital ? 

A. Do you want the record of his being committed as a lunatic? 

Cy." Y es, sir: 

A. ‘* Easily excited, then shouts and cries out to the other men 
to help him; says there are men attempting to poison him; easily 
excited; has been tried at work in the shop with poor success. 
Examined by George F. Jelly, M.D., and committed to Westboro 
Lunatic Hospital.” 

Q. What day was that? 

A. Sixth of June —I can’t say what day. He was examined 
within five days certainly, because that is thelaw. I don’t always 
make a record of the day the doctor examines him. 
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Q. Well, how long doctor, do you think a man would have to 
exhibit those symptons before you would consider him fit to be 
sent to the hospital for observation,—— how often and for how long 
a time? 

A. Oh, he ought to be examined at once if he did such violent 
things as that. 

(). If he had those impressions and acted in that manner you 
think he ought to be sent to the hospital immediately for obser- 
vation ? 

A. He ought to be sent at once. 

(Q. Well, do you remember William Sullivan in solitary con- 
finement ? 

A. I don’t remember now anything about it. 

(. Well, the record of the House of Correction shows that he 
was in solitary from April 26 to April 29,11893, three days, and that 
he was sent to the hospital May 4, 1893, for observation; that he 
was committed to the Lunatic Hospital June 6,1893. Now, do you 
remember what caused you to send him to the hospital for 
observation ? 

A. Don’t remember, no. 

(. Now, I will read you this man’s punishment. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Have you got any record that he was 
there for observation in April or May? 

A. William Sullivan? 

Qo Yessisir. 

A. Fourth of May to the 6th of June. 

Q. Now, what was that for? Any record on the hospital 
register ? 

A. Observation. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, how long after that time was it 
‘that he was in the hospital, by your record. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) From the 17th of March to the 20th it 
was for urinary trouble, I understand you to say? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Look at the record and see if that is right? 

A. Yes, sir; 17th of March to the 20th of March. He wasn’t 
under observation for those three days. 


Q. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) That was for some other trouble? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he wasn’t there after that until you have the record 
there of May 4? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Have you got his age there, doctor? 

A. Kighteen. 

(. Eighteen years. Now, I will read you his record, doctor, 


his record of punishment, and ask your opinion in the matter: 

*¢ In 1892, April 29 to May 2, bed out three nights; May 27, 
same year, to May 30, bed out three nights ; July 19 to July 22, bed 
out three nights ; July 28 to July 31, bed out three nights ; August 
20 to August 21, bed out one night; August 21 to August 24, 
solitary, three days; August 380 to September 2, bed out three 
nights; September 9 to September 10, bed out one night; Sep- 
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tember 10 to September 16, solitary, six days; September 27 to 
October 3, solitary, six days; October 18 to October 21, solitary, 
three days ; December 10 to December 12, bed out two nights ; 
December 12 to December 135, solitary three days. 1893, Jan- 
uary 17 to January 20, solitary, three days; April 26 to April 29, 
solitary, three days.” <As I figure it up a total of nineteen nights 
without bed and twenty-seven days’ solitary confinement from 
April 29, 1892, to April 29,1893; nineteen nights without bed 
and twenty-seven days’ solitary confinement. Do you think, doc- 
tor, that that had a tendency to produce insanity ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. I didn’t think so then, I don’t think so 
now. 

(. And how long could a boy, how long could a man ora boy of 
eighteen years of uge, doctor, be subjected to that kind of treat- 
ment, in your opinion, before it would affect his reason? 

I can’t say. I don’t know. 

Well, give us your opinion? 

. It might have affected his reason. I don’t think it did. 
. Now, did it, doctor? 


‘ 


or 


I don’t think it did. 

Now, how long could he be subjected to that kind of treat- 
t, in your opivion, before it would affect his reason? 

A. I couldn’t give you any definite time at all. 

(). Iam asking you your opinion — do you refuse to give it? 

A. I don’t'refuse in that sense, sir, but I haven't an opinion 
about it. I couldn’t say how long it would take. 

Q. And you never considered, in your experience there as a 
physician, how long a man could be subjected to that? 

A. Yes, sir; I consider it with every man. I see whether his 
punishioent is injuring him in any way, in solitary. That is my 
business. 

Q. Now, you never gave the subject any consideration to find 
out how longa person could be subjected to that kind of treatment 
before his mind would begin to weaken ? 

A. You mean in the abstract — an ordinary man? 

(). Yes, sir. Take him — you have seen him. 

A. I have often thought of it in regard to men in general, but 
I don’t know how long it would take, couldn’t give an opinion. I 
have thought of the matter certainly. It would be strange if I 
wouldn’t. 

(. And in his case vou say you don’t think that had anything 
to do with it? 

A. It might have been. The man was examined carefully, an‘l, 
as I said, I talked with the man many times. [ don’t rememb.-r 
all the conversations, but I remember this one especially, that 
when he was in punishment —I think, as I remember it now, [ 
cannot swear to it, that he was in a solitary cell in the hospital. 
There is one solitary cell there in the hospital, and that in talking 
with him he said that all these things he had done were simply 
make-believe, that he had tried to be tough, had tried to be a hard 
boy, and that he would not do so any more. 

(). When did he say that? 
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I can’t say when he said that. There is no date given. 
Doesn’t it show on the records, doctor? 

No, sir. | 

What does this twenty mean here? 

That is when he was discharged from the hospital. 

You cannot say when you wrote the record? 

No, sir. 

Then you don’t write your records the day you visit a man? 
Not always; no, sir. 

What do you do? 

What do I do? 

Write a memorandum ? 

Some memoranda, and some is written up the Sunday after. 
Well, you write up, as a general thing, your report on Sun- 
day, from your memory — that is it, isn’t it? 

A. I generally write the record up, taking some memorandum 
I have made, and some I write from memory. 

(@. And you do that once a week? 

A. I can’t say that — sometimes twice a week, generally once a 
week. It isn’t necessarily done Sunday, but it is done. | 

Q. Well, once a week you generally write up? 

A. Yes, sir, — my books. 

Q. Now, doctor, take Sullivan’s case and compare it with 
Cutter’s — why was he subjected to this treatment before he was 
pronounced insane, and Cutter sent away so quick? 

A. The man said he had tried to be tough, and I then considered 
his statement to be true. Whether it was true or not, I don’t 
know. 

Q. But you haven’t got any record of that until he went away? 

A. I know that during his punishment he said he had tried to 
be tough, and that he meant to do as he pleased, and that he was 
going to do better, and that he would like to work. 

Q. And it was simply on that statement, he saying that he tried 
to be tough —is that the reason you didn’t send him previously 
to the insane hospital ? 

A. I can’t say about that. I observed him, watched him, 
wanting to know why he did as he did — making noises, etc. 

Q. How long before this time he was sent to the hospital was 
he under observation — before he went to the hospital? 

A. Well, he was under observation in a certain sense when he 
was in solitary, of course, because he was scen — in that sense. 

Q. When he was in solitary you had doubts as to his sanity? 

A. I wasn’t aware whether he was or not. It was a question 
whether he was an insane man or not, acting so. 

Q. Well, there was some doubt in your mind as to whether he 
was insane when he was in solitary ? 

A. Yes, sir; the question was whether he was a sane man or 
an insane man, and why he did as he did 

Q. And why did you commit a man, when you had some doubt 
in your own mind whether he was insane or not, to solitary at all? 

A. I didn’t commit him to solitary. You mean why did I per- 
mit him to be, did not take him out? 
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(J. Yes, sir. 

A. I wasn’t convinced that he was insane. I didn’t think it 
was necessary to take him under observation in the hospital. 

Q. And you never thought that until May the 4th? 

A. Whatever the record is. 

(. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three, May 4° 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, how often did you see him during that period he was 
in the hospital? You had him there a month, from May 4, 1893, 
to June 6, 1893. How often did you see him during that time? 

A. Daily. 

Q. How often did Dr. Jelly see him during that period ? 

A. I don’t think he saw him until the time he was sent away, 
until he examined him. I can’t say that he did. 


A recess was taken at 5.32 o’clock P.M. to 7 o’clock P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed at 7 o’clock P.M., Chairman Hallstram 
presiding. 


WINFRED BAxtTeR Bancrort, M.D. — Resumed. 


Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) If the records show, doctor, that 
Sullivan and Quinlan were punished more severely than any other 
prisoners, you would still swear that their reason was not affected 
by that punishment ? - 

A. In my opinion; yes, sir. 

(. Now, do you want us to understand that in your opinion 
now Quinlan was insane when he came to the institution ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think he was. 

Mr. River. — What is that answer? 

The Wirness. —- Yes, sir; I think he was when he came to the 
institution. 

Q. And that, consequently, all the punisbment he received was 
an error of judgment on the part of those who had charge of the 
institution in not discovering his condition? 

A. Well, let me think a minute as to just what that question is ; 
yes, I understand it. You mean had it been known that he wus 
ipsaue? 

Q. No. You have stated that in your opinion he was an insane 
man when he came to the institution. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, then, that being admitted, all the punishments he 
received were due, of course, to an error of judgment. a mistake, 
on the part of those who had charge of the institution? 

A. Yes; that is right. 

Q. On the part of the physician ? 
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A. Unable to decide that he was insane. 

Q. Yes, sir; and that was due to a mistake? 

A. Yes; I understand your question, I think. It may be called 
a mistake. 

(. Now, doctor, if you were outside, in your private practice, 
would it have been possible for you to have made the same kind 
of mistake ? 

A. Precisely ; yes, sir. 

Q. It would? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Have you ever made such a mistake in your private practice ? 

A. Well, I don’t see very many lunatics outside. Of course, I 
do see some each year. 

(. Now, doctor, if in your opinion punishment i in solitary con- 
finement does not tend to produce insanity, why do you take a 
prisoner who is in solitary confinement out at the end of every 
three days and give him a bath? 

A. I don’t take him out. 

Q. Well, I say, why do the rules require that he should be taken 
out? 

A. I don’t punish them at all. 

(. You don’t know why the men tkat are confined in solitary 
confinement are taken out and given a bath at the end of every 
‘three days? 

A. I suppose because the rules require it. 

Q. But why was that rule made? 

A. I don’t know why that.rule was made. 

Q. You don’t know and cannot conceive of any reason why the 
men who are in solitary confinement are taken out and given a 
bath at the end of three days, can you? 

A. Oh, I didn’t say any such thing as that. 

Q. Well, why are they taken out? 

A. I don’t know why they take them out. The rule is there. 
It was there when I came to the hospital, and it is still in force. 
I didn’t make the rule, and I am not responsible for seeing whether 
they are taken out or not. 

(). Do you believe in that rule? 

A. Yes, I think it is a wise thing. 

Q. Well, now, give us a reason why that rule should be en- 
forced. 

A. Why it should be enforced ? 

Q. Yes, sir. Why is it a wise thing? 

A. Well, I think the cell would get a little more ventilation, 
possibly. 

Q. Yes. Well, what else? 

A. I don’t know that there would be any special reason. I 
think that a man ought to be bathed once in so often. All the 
men there are bathed, I think, once a week. 

@ They don’t bathe a man who is in solitary when they take 
him out at the end of three days every time, do they? 

A. I cannot say. 

(J. You never investigated that subject in the discharge of your 
duties there? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. You never considered the question of cleanliness of sufli- 
cient importance to be looked into? 

A. I think if he was given a bath once a week it would be 
sufficient. 

Q. You think that if a man who was in solitary confinement 
was given a bath once a week that would be sufficiently frequent 
to bathe him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you don’t think it is good judgment to take him out 
and give him a bath at the end of every three days? 

A. I didn’t say that I didn’t think it was good judgment to do 
that. 

Q. Well, Task you? 

A. Oh, I think it is a good thing. If a man could get a bath 
every day it would be a nice thing. 

Q. But you think once a week would be sufficient for a person 
in solitary confinement? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, how often would you change the sige of a man in 
solitary confinement? 

A. I don’t think they should be changed either than the ordi- 
nary prisouer. 

How often is that? 

I suppose once a week. 

Well, do you know? 

I never saw them take the clothes off. 

You know what the rules require? 

1 think the custom is to change the clothes once a week. 
Do you know doctor? 

I have never seen them take them off. 

You don’t know? 

I don’t know that they ever take them off; but I sce clothes 
whi ch have been taken off lying around the hospital. 

(. Have you read the rules governing the House of Correction? 

A. Covering my own duties “only. 

Q. You never saw the rules issued by the Commissioner of 
Prisons at the State House? 

A. I don’t think I have. 

Q. You never saw them? 

A. Not that I recall. I have read a great many things, but I 
dou’t know that I ever read those. 

(. Can you give us, doctor, the number of persons committed 
each year for the last three or four years ? 

A. I cannot without the annual report, which I have not with 
me. I have a file at home, but I didn’t bring it. I didn’t think it 
would be necessary. 

Q. Haven’t you any record at all? 

A. I have the record in the annua! report which is in my file. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, there was some record given of the 
percentage of prisoners committed ? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, it is in the Commissioners’ report, and 
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you are welcome to it. I haven’t one with me, or I would give it 
to you. 

(). Well, you are aware, doctor, that there are a larger number 
of prisoners committed to the insane hespital from South Boston 
than from any other institution in the State? 

A. Yes, 1 think I am. 

(. Well, how do you account for that, doctor? 

A. Well, I account for it in many ways. It is a very difficult 
problem, and one which requires considerable study. I think the 
House of Correction gleans, in one way, from a field which per- 
haps no other prison in this State gleans from. That is, Boston, 
of course, is a large city, and many people of certain kinds are 
brought there and are punished; and I think in that way it is 
partially accounted for. And also, perhaps, and if that were 
admitte 
insanity which has been noticed markedly in the present year, as 
it has increased in the city of London, I think would increase — 

Ald. Lomasney. — Pardon me. I don’t want to take too much 
time ; we don’t want to go to London and Berlin. I don’t want 
to go into foreign countries at all. 


Mr. Ritzer. — Yes, but, Alderman, the Tne figures would 
be against him, too. 
The Witness. — Well, I was simply talking about the general 


subject of whv there was an increase. 

Q. JI asked you about Boston. 

A. Well, it is very difficult to simmer down into fifteen seconds 
what you have considered for years — and then, perhaps, not have 
arrived at any definite conclusion in regard to it. 

Q. Can you give us a reason why there should be so much in- 
sanity in the House of Correction in South Boston? 

A. Yes, sir, I started to give it.. 

Q. Well, go ahead and give us London and Berlin, if you want 
to. 

Mr. Ritey. — But don’t forget the solitary cell. 

The Witness. —I didn’t intend to say anything about Berlin. 
I think that an increase in the number of insane has occurred 
there before, and may occur again. It never went so high before 
as it has lately, but the number of commitments year by year has 
varied very greatly. I don’t know why there should be an increase 
unless it is partly due to the general increase in insanity, and also 
to the special field that the prison gleans from. It is a very difli- 
cult subject. I have thought of it a great deal, and that is as 
near a conclusion as J have been able to arrive at. 

Q. Well, we will take the State Prison. Now, you would 
think, would you not, that in an institution of that kind and 
character, where the men are serving such long sentences, there 
would be more insanity ? 

Aca No, ae T don’t think the long sentences would necessarily 
affect it. J think we glean a different class. 

Q. Well, now, just divide the classes and explain the difference. 

A. Well, I will quote an instance, for example. I remember a 
man who, the first time I had occasion to see him, proved to be a 
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general paralytic — had softening of the brain, so-called. He was 
sentenced and brought there for a crime. I cannot say whether 
he might have been sent to the States Prison or not. I have 
noticed several insane people who have been in that class. 

@. They were insane when they came there? 

A. When they came there; and it was very evident from con- 
sidering the act that they did that that was a part of their mental 
trouble. 

How long were they there before you noticed it? 

I remember one man who was noticed in a week or two. 
What was his name? 

I don’t remember. 

How long ago was that? 

Well, it was within two or three years. 

Well, somewhere near that time ? 

I cannot tell the exact date. 

About how many cases of that kind occurred ? 

Who were insane when they came there? 

In your judgment; yes, sir. 

I cannot give the number. 

Do you make a record of that on the book? 

tes sir. 

The record of the prisoners who in your judgment were 
insane when thev came to the institution ? 

A. Ihave made a record of their history. I didn’t say that all 
of them were insane when they came there. 

Q. When a man came into the institution to serve a sentence, 
and in your judgment was insane, didn’t you think it of sufficient 
importance to make a note of it? 

A. I could not think so if I sent him away within a month or 
so. 

Q. Well, I mean of the impression which he made upon you at 
the time he came into the institution? 

A. I might not make a note of it. 

Q. Didn’t you do it? ' 

A. I cannot say. A clinical note would not amount to any- 
thing. 

Q. You didn’t make any note of it? 

A. I cannot say whether I did or not. 

Q. And consequently you cannot give us anything as a matter 
of record, and you cannot give us any reason outside of what you 
have for the increase of insanity ? 

A. That is my opinion. 

@. Have you ever talked with Colonel Whiton in regard to his 
opinion ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never talked with him about what the increase was caused 
by? 

A. Well, I don’t know what his opinion is. He is not a 
doctor. 

@. Well, you never talked with him about the increase in the 
percentage of patients of that character? 
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A. Well, I might have spoken a word about it. 

Q. It never appeared to you to be of any great consequence? 

A. We never discussed the question, because he was not a 
physician, and he would not, of course, volunteer an opinion. 

(Q. But the showing the institution was making was never dis- 
cussed between you and him as to the causes or reasons for it? 

A. No, sir 

Q. You never thought it of sufficient importance to discuss it 
with him? 

A. I have answered your question. We have not discussed it. 

(. You had not discussed it before this inquiry, or since? 

A. Not that I recall. I see Colonel Whiton every morning, and 
we might have. 

Q. But it was not of sufficient importance to have any discus- 
sion in regard to it as a matter of management? 

WA NO: SIL: 

Q. That is right? 

ACES, slr; 

Q. Now, we have heard from the book that the number of days 
that Quinlan was in solitary is in. blank. I wish you would show 
me, if you can, any other case where the number of days a man 
was in solitary is blank. 

A. I don’t know that— I very seldom put men’s names down 
in solitary. ‘That matter came up, and I thought I would look it 
up; but I never did. 

You would make up your report by that? 

By what? 

By what the other books showed? 

I never made up reports of punishments at all. 
Why did you make a note of that? 

I cannot say. 

You cannot give a reason for it? 

I cannot say. 

Why did you leave the date blank? 

Because I didn’t know the date then. I could have looked 
it up had I thought of it. 

Q. Now, I have here the report of the Inspector of Prisons of 
last year. I will first read to you what he says about the House of 
Correction. (Reading) : 


be POPOPO PO 


The piggery, located in the yard, is a nuisance. There are very offensive 
odors from the accumulations of liquid filth and manure around the building, 
and the practice of keeping pigs in such a filthy condition in a city institution 
on the mainland where a number of persons are confined cannot be justified 
by any possible financial saving to the city. It is a violation of the spirit of 
the ordinances of the city. No citizen would be allowed to maintain such a 
pest-hole upon his own property. We recommend that the piggery be 
abolished. 


Do you criticise or take exception to any statement therein? 

A. I never smelt any odor from the piggery at all. The only 
odor was from the night buckets in the yard. 

Q. Well, if there was an odor on April the 4th, would you pany 
exceptions to that statement? 
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A. I know nothing about the odor, and I cannot criticise what 
I don’t know anything about. 

@. Well, we will say that on April 4th such a condition of 
fairs existed. If it did, would you take any exceptions to that 
portion of the report? 

A. Take exceptions in what way? 

(. Well, sir, would you criticise and say that — 

A. I should not criticise the Commissioners’ report at all. 

Q. Well, we want to get your opinion as a physician? 

A. Well, I never smelt any odor at all, and I cannot certify to 
anything that I never smelt. 

Q. Well, I will read this again, and I want you to say whether 
or not, if that condition of affairs existed, it should be remedied ? 

A. I understood what you read. 

Now, if that was so would that be a proper criticism? 
Oh, it ought to be remedied, if that was the case. 
Yes, sir. You think it should be remedied ? 

If it was an offence; yes, sir. 

Now, we say: 


OPOPO 


The constantly increasing number of persons who are sent to the insane 
hospitals from the institution leads us to believe that something is wrong 
with its management. The class of persons who are sentenced here are 
mostly young men, apparently in good health, and while the construction of 
the cells, and insufficient ventilation and poor hospital accommodations may 
have a tendency to produce insanity, it seems to us that the policy of having 
a board of permanent visitors for our penal institutions is one that should be 
adopted. 


What do you think of that? 

A. I don’t say anything about it. I don’t criticise the report 
or say anything in favor or against it. They made their report on 
their own responsibility. 

Q. Now, do the Commissioners of Prisons state the truth when 
they say that the number of prisoners who are being transferred 
from the hospital to the lunatic asylum are on the increase? 

A. ‘They do; yes, sir. 

@. And the class of persons who are sent to your institution 
are mostly young men? 

I don’t remember the average age now. 

Well, you are there every day. Is that a fair criticism? 
What? 

Q. That they are mostly young men? 

I don’t call that a criticism. 

. Well, now, doctor, I am talking of what we have said in 
the report. 

A. Well, I don’t understand that it is a criticism, that they are 
young men. 

Q. Well, I say the class of persons that are sent there are 
mostly young men apparently in good health. Is that so? 

AS. X,C82 SIT: 

Q. You would subscribe to that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is true, is it? 
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A. Yes, sir; I suppose they are, as I see them day by day. 

Q. That is a fair criticism? 

A. It is not a criticism. I don’t admit it as a criticism. 

Q. Well, the word may be different. I don’t mean any reflec- 
tion on the young men or on the institution because they are 
young men. 

A. You mean to say it is a fair statement? 

Q. Yes, that is it. 

A. That is right; but if you call it a criticism, it is not a criti- 
cism. I don’t understand criticism in any such sense as that. 

The Cuairman. — The Alderman means to ask youif that state- 
ment is correct? 

The Witness. — Oh, yes; they are young men, and apparently 
are in average health. 

Ald. Lomasnry. —I didn t mean to say that this was a criticism 
of the institution, but the whole report was a criticism of the 
management of that institution. 

Mr. Ritey. — It was more like an indictment. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) You say that it is so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And we go on to say: 


The construction of the cells and insufficient ventilation and poor hos- 
pital accommodations may have a tendency to produce insanity. 


Now, doctor, the construction of the cells is poor? You can 
subscribe to that? 


A. Old-fashioned ; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, poor? 

A.' Yes, as modern prisons go. 

(. And they are poorly ventilated? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

(. And the hospital accommodations are poor? 
A. Correct. 

Q. 


And all those things. in your opinion, would have a tendency 
to produce insanity, would they not? 

A. Yes, perhaps so. It is such a broad question. I will admit, 
for the sake of argument, that that is true. In a general discus- 
sion I might not admit it. | 
- Would you say it was a fair statement ? 

I would say it was not conducive to good health. 
Would not you say it was a fair statement? 

Yes, sir — yes. 

Then they say: 


SPOPO 


It seems to us that the policy of having a board of permanent visitors for 
our penal institutions is one that should be adopted. 


What would you say to that? 

A. I should not say anything to it. 

Q. Would you believe in it? 

A. Iam not asked to have any judgment about it. 
(. Do you believe in it? 
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The CHatrmMan. — That question is ruled out. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to 
take any exceptions to the ruling of the Chair. I presume that I 
possess the same powers as any other member of this committee. 
Now, the report of the Inspectors of Prisons is under considera- 
tion, and certain features in that report refer to the question of 
discipline. Now, if there is any one who ean or ought to be able 
to pass upon a question of discipline, it is a doctor in an institu- 
tion. 

The CHarrmMan. — It is a matter of opinion which the alderman 
is trying to get at. and not a matter of fact. The witness can 
state what he knows. It isn’t material to the committee to know 
what his opinion is on a certain matter. His opinion on that 
matter might be one way, and another party’s might be another 
way; and yet that would not lead the committee to any conclu- 
sion as to the management of the public institutions, or as to the 
criticisms contained in that document — Document 146 of last 
year. 

Ald Lomasney. — Mr. Chairman, as I said, I don’t desire to 
waste any time, but I simply want to call your attention to the 
fact that early in this investigation you produced a gentleman 
here, Hon. George S. Hale, who gave his opinion and founded his 
opinion upon documents and upon investigations, and on the con- 
dition of affairs away back in 1846. Now, here is the physician 
of a prison, a graduate of a college, a man of intelligence, a man. 
who has been in this institution a number of years among the 
men and women, and if he cannot give us an impartial opinion 
upon a thing of this kind, I don’t know who can. I don’t know 
what his opinion is. I never asked him. I don’t really care, you 
might say. what it is. We have under consideration at the pres- 
ent time the report of the Inspectors of Prisons, to which I sub- 
scribed my name, and in which we make certain criticisms of the 
discipline of the institution; and we have here the physician of 
that institution, a map who in my judgment should be posted and 
capable of giving an opinion in regard to that. Now, if you want 
to have that ruled out, I shall ask to have it ruled out by a vote of 
the committee. 

The Cuairman. — The alderman can appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

Ald. Lomasney.—— I don’t care to appeal from the decision of 
the Chair; but I shall ask to have that ruled out by a vote of the 
committee, if it is to be ruled out. 

The CHarrman. ——- The Chair still holds to his opinion, and 
rules out the question. 

Ald. Lomasney.—- Well, of course, I am simply calling your 
attention to the fact that I think it is beyond the province of the 
Chair, acting as I am under the duties imposed upon me by the 
stutute, to make any such ruling as that. 

The Cuatrman. — The alderman will excuse the Chair, but the 
Chair has made a ruling, and it is hardly proper for the- alderman 
to ignore the ruling of the Chair. If he chooses to appeal from 
the decision of the Chair, of course he has that right. 
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Ald. Lomasnery. —— Certainly; but I don’t recognize the author- 
ity of the Chair to make such a ruling, and consequently I do not 
appeal from it. I shall ask the question if the committee do not 
vote otherwise. Whether the doctor answers or not, I don’t care. 

Ald. Forrter. — I would like to hear the question once more. 

Ald. Lomasnry. —— Well, I was reading the report of the In- 
spectors of Prisons, and I had got the doctor’s answers to the 
whole thing except this. J had read all the other statements, to 
which the doctor subscribed, and had reached this one: 


It seems to us that the policy of having a board of permanent visitors for 
our penal institutions is one that should be adopted. 


I came to that part of our report as Inspectors of Prisons, and 
I had asked him for his opinion in regard to that statement. 
Now, I simply want to call )our attention to the fact that it was 
upon this report that the Board of Aldermen acted when it passed 
the order requesting the appointment of the Board of Visitors. 
Now, if the committee do not vote otherwise, I shall ask the 
question. What do you say to that, doctor? 

The Cuarrman. — That has been ruled out. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, I insist upon an answer, unless the 
committee votes otherwise. I simply want to say again that no 
member of this committee has any right to make any such ruling 
as that. 

‘The CHarrMan. — The Chair thinks that the Chair is authority 
in this matter until such time as his authority and decision are 
not sustained by the committee. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I simply want to 
say — 

The Cuarrman. —If the alderman desires to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair he can do so, and the Chair will cheerfully 
put the appeal to the members of the committee. If no one in 
the committee desires to appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
that decision must stand. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to say 
that I never understood that one member of this Board, sitting as 
we are as Inspectors of Prisons, had any undue authority vested 
in hiin because of his selection to preside over a committee; and 
this is certainly the first time that I ever saw exceptions taken in 
a hearing by one member of the committee to any question prop- 
erly asked hy another member of the committee. Now, the In- 
spectors of Prisons made this criticism last year. As a result of 
that criticism the Board of Visitors were appointed ; but investi- 
gation to date has shown that the Board of Visitors made very 
little, if any, examination of the House of Correction, and in the 
discussion which has taken place upon this matter several mem- 
bers of the Board of Aldermen have said that they did not believe 
in a Board of Visitors for the penal institutions, while they were 
in favor of it for the charitable institutions. Now, here is a 
physician who has had years of experience, who can give us his 
opinion on this matter, and who will probably give it to us in good 
faith, and with the best judgment he has, Now, what person is 
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in a better condition to give an opinion as to the condition of a 
prison and the things needed in its management than the man 
who ministers to those unfortunate people in their hours of sick- 
ness and despair? No other person, with the possible exception 
of the chaplain, is better qualified and able to judge of the needs 
of an institution than a physician is. Now, I have asked him for 
his opinion in regard to that, and if the Chair rules it is an im- 
proper question, I appeal from the decision of the Chair, and I ask 
that a vote be taken upon that question by the yeas and: nays. 

The Cuarrman. — The decision of the Chair has been appealed 
from. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Well, now, Mr. Chairman, don’t attempt to 
imply anything out of the way. 

The CHatrman. — The question before the committee is: Shall 
the decision of the Chair be sustained? On that the clerk will call 
the yeas and nays. 

Ths decision of the Chair was sustained, three Aldermen (Ald- 
ermen Bryant, Presho, and Fottler) voting yea, and Alderman 
Lomasney declining to vote. 

Ald. Lomasney. — I give notice now, Mr. Chairman. that I shall 
probably, if I think it of sufficient consequence, bring the matter 
into the Board of Aldermen and have the whole Board pass upon 
that. 

The Cuarrman. — The clerk will announce the vote. 

The CLerx. — Three in favor of sustaining the decision of the 
Chair, and none against. 

The Cuairman. — And the decision of the Chair stands. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) ‘* We are strongly of the opinion ” 
— this is another part of the report, doctor — 


We are strongly of the opinion that the prisoners should be systemati- 
cally classified so as to keep old and hardened criminals separate from 
others. 


Q. What do you say about that, doctor? 

A. Good. 

(. You believe in that, doctor, do you? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

In your experience there has any effort been made or any 
consultations been held looking to that end? 

A. If you will let me think just a moment. I have known 
comments in regard to the thing. I have talked with the master, 
of course, a great deal about prison management and things of 
that sort, but I have made no move of that kind myself, for the 
reason that to me it seemed impossible to do it. It has been 
talked about, but I don’t know that any effort has been made at 
all. I don’t see how any effort could be made that would bear any 
fruit, as things are now. 

Q-. Do you remember a man, doctor, named John Sager? 

A. I will see if Ihave it. (Examining book.) 

(J. I think it is Sager or Sazer. 

A. I remember the name. I ean find it, I think. 

Mr. Procror. — Would you be good enough to tell me his last 
name again? 
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The Witness. —— S-e-g-a-r. 

What does the record say there? 

Do you want to hear the record read? 

Yes, sir. 

(Reading): ‘'1898, the 21st of November. John Segar.” 
When was the commitment, please? 

The commitment was signed the 5th of February. 

What year, doctor? 

1894, I think. (Examining book ) The 5th of February, 
18 
What was his hospital record? What is your record of him? 
A. (Reading) : 


POSPOPOPOPS 


Twenty-first of November, 1893. John Segar, born in Durham, England. 
Thirty-six years old. Came to prison October 9, 1893. Has been in prison 
hospital two weeks — 


QQ. Beg your pardon — when did he come into the institution ? 
A. It says here the 9th of October, 1898. (Continuing read- 
Ing : : 


Has been in prison hospital two weeks, more or less, because of his con- 
stant endeavor to run away. When he came to the prison it was found im- 
possible to teach him the use of the sewing-machine, although he said he had 
been accustomed to use the sewing-machine at home to help his mother. On 
entrance his right pupil was found larger than the left and has remained so. 
At times there is a slight thickness of speech. Noisy at night, throwing the 
furniture about his room. 


(. What date is that indorsement, doctor? 
A. That must be the 21st of November. 
(). The 21st of November, 1893? 

A. Yes. sir. (Continuing to read) : 


‘‘This morning sits on the floor, constantly shaking-his cell door, in the 
attempt to get out. Noisy most of the day. Yesterday became quiet in the 
night. Lies quietly in the bed. Says he doesn’t feel very well, but does 
not specify any particular pain. Says — ” : 


Well, I cannot make that date out unless it is December. 

Q. You don’t have the date and don’t know how long the man 
was committed there, do you? 

Dirge Ox Silke 

Q. Well, in your opinion, wouldn’t you say somewhere about 
September that he was admitted ? 

A. No; the 9th of October, I think I have it here. I have to 
look them up from the office. 

Q. When was he put into the hospital? 

A. Qn the 21st of November the record reads: ‘‘ Has been in 
prison hospital two weeks, because of his constant endeavor to 
run away.” ‘That is, the 21st of November he was placed on the 
hospital list. 

Q. When a man shows a disposition to run away from the in- 
stitution, do you put him in the hospital, or do you put him in sol- 
itary confinement ? 
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A. I don’t put him anywhere. 

@. What do you recommend? 

A. I don’t recommend anything. Iam not asked. 

Q. Well, that is the true reason why he was put in the hospital, 
because he was inclined to run away? 

A. I suppose so. I have read you what it says here. Of 
course, I don’t recall it. 

Q. Was there any question at that time about the man’s in- 
sanity ? 

A. He was only put there as a patient the 21st of November. 

(). And when was he discharged from there? 

A. The 5th of February. 

Where did he go then? 

Committed to lunatic hospital. 

What date was the commitment? 

The 5th of February, the commitment reads. I don’t know 
whether he went that day or the next. 

Q. Well, he came into the institution on the 9th of October ? 

A. I cannot be sure of that, but I think he did. As far as my 
record goes, he did. 

Q. And he appears on your hospital record on the 21st of 
November as having been in the hospital about two weeks, which 
would make it about the 7th of November? 

A. It says here two weeks, more or less. 

Q. Well, now, at what interval between the time of his commit- 
ment on the 9th of October, 1893, and the Sth of February, 1894, 
was he brought to the Roxbury court? 

A. J] don’t know anything about the Roxbury court. I know 
there is a court in Roxbury, but I didn’t know he was taken there. 

q. You never knew it? 

A. No, I cannot say that; but I don’t recall it now. The 
prisoners go to court every day, more or less, and I never keep 
track of it. 

@. Do you remember who examined him when he went away? 

A. George F. Jelly, M.D. 

Q. What was the first date, according to your record, when Dr. 
Jelly examined him? What does your record show ? 

A. Let me read it. (EHxamining book.) 

Q. Yes; take your time, doctor. 

A. The only record is just before he was sent away — within 
five days. 

Q. Do you remember, doctor, a person in the hospital under 
your charge by the name of John Kennedy? 

A. An epileptic? 

(). Probably so. 

A. Shall I look it up? I don’t remember it now. 

Q. Well, I don’t care to take up your time. 

A. Well, I cannot say whether it is Kenny or Kennedy. There 
are several of them every year. 

(). Well, do I understand that when a prisoner is in the hos- 
pital he is entirely under your treatment? 

A. He may be there without being a patient at all. 
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Q. Well, I mean if he is in the hospital under treatment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. And you have prisoners in the hospital who are not under 
treatment, do you not? 

A. We do; certainly. 

Q. About how many? 

A. Oh, I don’t know. Men are oftentimes put there. 

@. Well, was John Kennedy? 

A. I will look him up. I hate to take up your time, but I don’t 
see but what I will have to. (Examining book.) I cannot say ; 
he might have been there for one reason or another. Have you 
got a date that you could fix him by? 

(). No. I supposed that you had the date. 

A. Well, there are several of them, and I thought I would not 
look up the first one I struck if I could get any clue to tell me 
which one I wanted. 

( I cannot give you the date. 

A. ‘Well, was it within two or three years, or a year? 

(). Well, take two or three years. 

A. Well, that first man that I struck was away back in 1890. 
I will look for another. There is another Kennedy near by. It 
is not a very rare name. ‘This is a man with a broken jaw, who 
jumped from a freight car. | 

Q. Well, I will tell you the circumstances, and then I will ask 
you a question. 

A. (Examining book.) Well, I can go on with the Kennedys. 
There are not many more. 

@. Did Deputy Witham ever have that man’s bed taken out 
when he was in the hospital under your charge as a patient? 

A. When he was a patient? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

ANOS SIL. 

Q. Will you swear that Deputy Witham didn’t have Kennedy’s 
bed taken out, and that when it was brought to your attention you 
stopped it? : 

A. What was your first question? I may have answered it 
hastily. 

Q. Well, I asked you if you knew of any case where the deputy 
came into the hospital and had prisoners punished while they were 
under your charge? 

A. I don’t recall any. The usual way is that if a man in a hos- 
pital is an able and proper subject for punishment, he is removed 
from the hospital list. 

QQ. Will you swear that the deputy did not cause the steward to 
take John Kennedy’s bed out and have it kept out until it was 
called to your attention? 

A. I cannot swear anything about it. How long ago was it? 
If it ever occurred, it certainly has passed out of my memory. 

(. Do you ever remember of a case of that kind? 

A. No, Idon’t. There are so many countless things every day 
that no record can be made, and I am not able to recall it. 

Q. Do you remember a man named Thomas McDonald, where 
the same thing occurred ? 
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A. I don’t remember. I don’t recall anything of that sort. 

Q. Have you got the record there of a person named Timothy 
Scanlan? . 

A. Timothy? 

Q. Yes, sir. He was incriminated January 1, 1893. 

A. (Afterexamining book.) Yes; committed the 23d, I have 
it. It might have been a difference in dates, but that is the way it 
stands here. 

Q. What does his record there say? 

A. (Reading.) 


Twenty-two years old. Made some disturbance in the prison. Men are 
talking about him, he says, calling him abusive names. Can hear voices 
talking to him. Was committed to lunatic hospital. 


Q. How long was he there under your charge? 

A. Two days — the 21st to the 28d, in January. 

Q. He was only two days in the hospital when he was committed 
to the Lunatic Hospital? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how long previous to that had he come under observa- 
tion? Was Dr. Jelly consulted on him? 

A. Drs. Bancroft and Jelly, the record reads. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstances of his commitment? 

A. I will try and remember. Let me think about him. His 
delusions were the common delusions of insane people. I don’t 
recollect about it now except what is in the record. 

Q. About how many inmates are there in the institution, 
doctor? 

A. Well. I don’t know. You will have to ask the master. I 
suppose between 500 and 650. 

Q. Are there both men and women? 

A. Yes. I think when I last asked there were 70 women and 
between 500 and 600 men. I don’t remember exactly. 

Q. You are the only physician connected with that institution ? 

Ay) eS s\6it; 

Q. What time do you go there? What are your hours of visit- 
ing? 

A. Well, not to be impolite, when I please. That is, there is 
no rule about it. I usually go in the morning, so that I may get 
that work done. 

Q. About how long do you spend there each day? 

A. Two hours a day, and sometimes three hours ; and I suppose 
that about one-third of the time I make a visit in the afternoon. 

Q. You sometimes make a second visit? 

A. Yes, and I have sometimes made three visits a day — have 
gone in the middle of the night, for that matter. 

Q. What is your salary? 

A. Five hundred dollars. 

Q. Five hundred dollars a year? 

Aly Gs. 8i0: 

Q. Do you think, doctor, that you give the time, all the time, 
you should? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 
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Q. You don’t think there is any need of another physician? 

A. Well, that is a pretty personal question. 

Q. Well, I am talking of the system — not throwing any reflec- 
tion upon you. 

A. I think one man can do it. My predecessor did it to the 
satisfaction of the old Board of Commissioners, or Directors, which- 
ever they were called, and I understand that the present Board 
are perfectly satisfied with me. He wearied of the work and 
resigned it. I think one man can accomplish the work if he is 
faithful. 

How many years have you been there? 

Since 1889, I think. 

You stay at the institution ? 

No, sir; I live in my own house. 

Where is your house? 

597 Broadway, South Boston. 

Near what street is that? 

Near ‘‘I’’ — just below the Blind Asylum. 

You have a telephone connection with the House of Correc- 
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tion? : 
. Well, there is none in my house, but there is ina neighbor- 
ing house. 7 

. There is no telephone in your house connecting with that 
institution? 

A. Not in my house; no, sir. 

(. You spoke something about word being sent to you. 

A. A messenger comes from a neighboring store, about ten 
feet away, in the daytime; and at night a messenger comes to the 
house from the prison. 

. Well, are you familiar with the system in vogue in the 
_ prison when a man needs the assistance of a doctor? See if I 
state it correctly. Do I state it correctly when I say that when 
the prison is locked at night even the officers are locked in? 

A. I don't know. I only know about the hospital. 

Q. Well, how about the hospital? 

A. The hospital is locked in, because I have got the keys to 
20 in. 

Q. How? 

A. When I have been there in the night the officer has let me 
in from the outside. 

Q. Well, now, suppose a man is taken sick at night, just give 
me the formula of how you are summoned to attend him. 

A. By messenger. 

(. Well, tell us what the officers in the prison have to do? 

A. I don’t know. I never was there. All I know is that the 
messenger comes to the house and rings me up. 

(. Well, see if this is the way it is done. I understand that 
when the prison is locked at night, the night officers are locked in 
the prison, and that when the officer comes in the morning he 
unlocks the door from the outside or else hands the keys in? 

A. I don’t know about that. I seldom go there in the night. 

(. Well, if the officer was locked in, how would he eall a mes- 
senger at night to send for you? 
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A. I don’t know. Iam not there in the night. I don’t know 
how he does it. I know he does it. 

Q. Well, don’t you think. doctor, that if a man was very sick 
on a very stormy night he would be inclined to remain sick until 
the morning when you came, down to the prison? Do you think 
they would be apt to turn out and summon you? 

A. I cannot say. I never was there, and I don’t know any- 
thing about it. I don’t think it is a fair question to ask me. You 
have got at the system. The man comes to my house and rings 
me up; I go down there. | 

Q. Don’t you think it would be better if there was a doctor 
right in the institution all the time? 

A. No sir; I think it would conduce to a great deal more of 
pretended sickness than there is. 

Q. You do? 

A; Yes, sir. 

Q. And you think that the system of having resident physicians 
is not a proper one? 

A. I didn’t say so. 

Q. I wanted to see how far you would go. 

A. Iam not going any further. 1 simply answer in regard to 
that prison. 

Q. You think it would be a mistake to have a resident phy- 
sician ? 

A. Well, what do you mean by a mistake? 

Q. Well, as I understand it, doctor, you live on Broadway, and 
now suppose they wanted a doctor and could not get you, what 
would happen ? 

A. Well, when I came there to take charge, Doctor Fisher said 
that there ought to be somebody to look after it in that way, and 
that any time that anything was needed they would be ready to 
help out if it was an inconvenience to me to come to the hospital. 

. Then, as a matter of fact, the physicians from the Lunatic 
Hospital attend to the sick in the House of Correction? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, they come over there sometimes, do they not? 

J. pes GF 

Q. How many times a year do they come over? 

A. Oh, three times in the last year, perhaps. 

@. How many times have you been therein the night the last 
year ? 

A. I cannot estimate the number. 

Q. Well, give us what you know. 

A. I don’t know. I have made no record of it. 

(. Were you there ten times at night? 

A. I cannot say. I will not answer by giving any figures at 
all. J would be glad to if I could. 

@. But you say that the physicians from the Lunatic Hospital 
have been over there? 

A. Yes, sir, I think they have. 

Q. Well, have they been there three times the past year? 

A. Well, possibly. 
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(). Well, be as precise as possible. 

A. Well, I cannot be precise at all. I will retract that state- 
ment I made. I don’t know how often they have been there. 
They are personal friends of mine, and they said they would be 
glad to go any time it was inconvenient for me to go. 

Q. You all pull together in the matter? 

A. Well, assist each other, as one physician would another. 
When I have been away they have taken my service. 

Q. You don’t know how many times you have been called in the 
night ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Have you been called once? 

A. Yes, 1 think so. 

Q., You will swear that you have been there once during the 
last year at night? 

A. I will not swear whether I was or not. I should say that I 
was. 

(. Well, I want you to testify under oath whether or not you 
have been summoned from the House of Correction at night once 
during the last year? 

A. -I will not testify under oath about it at all. 

@. Aren’t you testifying under oath, doctor? 

A. Iam not testifying in regard to that. 

Q. You haven’t been there? 

A. I said I would not testify whether I had or had not. I 
didn’t say I had or had not. 

Q. Well, have you been there once? 

A. It is my impression that I have. 

(Q. Have you been there twice? 

A. I will not say anything about twice. I think I have been 
there during the year. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) I would like to ask one question, as 
long as the question of salary has been brought up. I would like 
to ask you if you think that the salary is sufficient for the work 
performed ? 

A. Well, that is a very personal question. I think the work 
is worth more money. 

Mr. Ritey. — You think what? | 

The Witness. —I think the service rendered by a physician 
there is worthy of more money. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. —I think so, doctor, too. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Just a few questions, doctor. Now, how 
long have you been in practice ? 

A, Since 1877. 

Q. That is, you have seen about seventeen years of practice ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And how long have you been connected with the House of 
Correction? 

A. Since June, in 1889 — a little more than five years. 

Q. And you are a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 

A. Yes, sir. 
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(. In good standing, of course; and you fully appreciate the 
importance of your profession ? 

A. I try to; yes, sir. Perhaps I underrate it. 

Q. Now, then, your testimony is that you hire yourself out to 
the city of Boston for five hundred dollars a year, or a little less 
than ten dollars a week? Is that it? 

A. That is it, exactly. 

Q. And you are the only physician connected with that institu- 


Ast Yea. sin: 
Q. How many visits do you pay at the institution per week? 
A. Every day. 
Q. Seven visits? 
A. Seven days, and seven visits. 
Q. So that you don’t average a dollar and a half a visit? 
A. No. 

I see; and when you treat outside’ patients you get the usual 
price — three dollars ? 

A. No; our fee in South Boston is, unfortunately, ‘two 
dollars, and very often we don’t get that; but the fee is two dol- 
lars in South Boston. 

Q. And upon making a two-dollar visit, of course you don’t 
stay any longer with the patient than you can help — any longer 
than you deem necessary ? 

A. No, sir 

Q. The average time spent with a patient would be perhaps ten 
minutes, would it? 

A. Well, assuming everything — you mean in the case of a 
private patient? 

. Yes, sir. 

I should think it would be a little longer than that. 

Well, the average? 

Well, possibly, yes. 

What? 

I cannot average it. 

No, but common sense would make an average, anyhow, 
and there i is no reason why when a man becomes a member of the 
medical fraternity he would lose his common sense? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, the average would be about ten minutes ? 

A. Well, I stay as long as I deem necessary from the condition 
of the patient, and sometimes longer. 

Q. You go about what time in the day to the House of Correc- 
tion ? 

A. Well, usually the last few years it has been about half-past 
seven in the morning. 

Q. You mean after breakfast? 

AiNeY G65. BIT: 

Q. And you leave about what time? 

A. Well, I stay on the average, I should think, two hours — 
sometimes longer. 

Q. Your rule is that you are at that place every day from half- 
past seven until half-past nine? 
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A. That would be a fair statement, I think. 

Q. Well, that would be as near a correct statement as you could 
make? 

A. Yes, I should say that was right, as near as I remember 
about it. JI know it takes about two hours. 

(. Now, in your judgment, what are you hired for? 

A. What am [I hired for? 

(. I mean, what are your duties? 

A. Oh, the duties are, that the physician shall visit the hospital 
daily; that he shall see the sick; that he shall visit the solitary, 
and that he shall keep records of the medicines prescribed and 
a list of the patients and the names of their diseases —- the com- 
mon history of the patients. 

@. In other words, you are to look after the health of the in- 
mates of that place—— the convicts? 

A. That is what the directions were. 

Q. Well, you recognize that as your duty? 

A. Yes, sir; the health of the convicts. 

Q. Well, of course, merely looking at a convict and giving him 
advise is not the sum total of that duty, is it? 

A. Well, I don’t know just what you mean. 

Q. I mean just what the words imply. 

A. I gave you the directions. The only directions I ever had 
were the printed directions. I should not consider that the sum 
total of my duty; no, sir. 

Q. You knew you were to look after the health of the inmates ? 
Merely talking with them and giving them directions was not the 
whole of it, was it? 

A. I don’t catch what you mean. 

Q. I want to find out how you performed your duties? 

A. Well, I will tell you anything you will ask me. 

Q. Well, I have been asking you something, and you haven’t 
told me. 

A. Well, then, I don’t understand you. 

Q. Well, you go there at half-past seven in the morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, tell us what you do when you get there? 

A. I go to the solitaries, and see the men who are in solitary 
confinement; and then I go to the women’s hospital and see the 
persons there; and then I see any inmates who wish to see the 
doctor. The same thing is then done on the men’s side. Then 
the reports are written out; and that is the end, unless there is 
something to say to the master. 

(Q. What else? 

A. Nothing else. 

Q. Then you think you have performed your duty for the 
day? 

A. I do; yes, sir. 

Q. That you bave done all you are paid to do? 

A. I think that is all I am required to do by my position as 
physician, aside from the money. ‘That doesn’t influence me at 
all. 
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Q. I understood from your testimony that you have had no 
special experience with the insane? 

A. I didn’t say so, sir. 

(. I didn’t say you did. 

A. You said you understood so from my testimony. It is in- 
correct. I didn’t say so. 

Q. My understanding of what you said is that you have not had 
any dealings with the insane before you became connected with 
the institution ? 

A. You are mistaken. I had dealings with the insane. 

Q. You told the Aldermen repeatedly that you are not an ex- 
pert, did you not? 

A. I did; yes, sir. 

q. You meant that, of course? 

A. I meant that in the sense that I don’t devote myself — 

@. You meant what you said? 

A. I will explain what I mean. 

Q. No, I am asking you a question, and I want you to answer 
it. 

A. Well, may I explain what I said? 

Mr. RItey — No; answer the question. 

The WitTNEss. — May I explain what I meant by ‘‘ expert” as I 
used it, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. — You may answer the question, and then after- 
ward you can make any explanation which you may desire to. 

Q. (By Mr. Riey.) You meant just what you said? 

A. Yes, sir, that I am not an expert. 

(@. And you also said that you didn’t pay much attention to in- 
sane cases, did you not? 

A. I said I saw more than the average man. 

Q. Didn’t you say you paid very little attention to insane 
cases ? 

A. I don’t remember it. 

Q. Did you have any experience in dealing with the insane be- 
fore you became connected with that institution ? 

Yes, sir. 

To what extent? 

At the Danvers Hospital, and at the McLean Hospital. 
How long? 

At Danvers a year, and McLean’s 14 or 15 months. 

Was that during your student days? 

YN OORIT 

When you began practice? 

After I began practice. 

Now, upon becoming connected with the hospital at the 
House of Correction, of course you examined the cells? You 
wanted to know what sort of places your patients were confined 
in? 

A. I saw the cells; yes, sir. 

Q. You found the cells were pretty small, did'you not? 

ACSEY OS... Sify 

Q. I understand that the cells are about 7 feet in length and 
34 feet in width. Am I right? 
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A. I think you are about right. 

Q. And about 64 feet high? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, are you aware that the convicts are confined in those 
cells on an average of 14 hours out of the 24, and that they are 
confined in those cells from the afternoon of Saturday until the 
forenoon of Monday morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With the single exception of going out to church for an hour 


A. They go twice on Sundays. 

Q. In other words, they are nearly two days in those cells? 

A. They go to chapel twice on Sunday. 

Well, they are out only half an hour or an hour, I under- 
stand? 

Aveud G8, ¢ Sir. 

Q. Well, did it strike you, asa doctor of experience, and a sen- 
sible man besides, that the health of the prisoners must be inter- 
fered with — indeed undermined — by confinement for so many 
hours in such places? 

A. Yes, I thought when looking over the prison that the thing 
was bad. 

Q. In other words, that it was an unfit place to confine human 
beings in? Am I right? 

A. Well, in a certain sense you are right, and in a certain sense 
not. I should not confine a person there if I could help it. 

Q. You should not? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Did you call the attention of the Commissioners to that 
fact? 

A. I have talked with them so many times about the cells that 
I don’t remember whether I called their attention to that particular 
circumstance. I don’t think I ever called it to their attention in 
writing. I talked with them on the subject of the cells several 
times. 

Q. You told them it was an unfit place? 

A. Not in that language. 

Q. You told them that, did you not? 

A. What? 

. That it was an unfit place to confine human beings in. 

A. I say I didn’t say it was an unfit place. I cannot recall 
having said that. 

Q. “In substance, didn’t you tell them it was an unfit place to 
confine prisoners in? 

A. Yes, sir; not a good prison. 

(). And you told them that again and again? 

A. Well, I have spoken of it more than once. 

@. And you told the chairman of the Board that in very plain 
words ? 

A. I cannot say that I told the chairman, but I know I talked 
with the Commissioners. 

Q. Well, was it Commissioner Devlin? 
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A. Well, I have talked with Mr. Pilsbury and Dr. Jenks. I 
don’t know that I told just that thing to Mr. Devlin. 

Q. Did they agree with you or not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that complaint you have been making for five years? 

A. Well, it is a chronic complaint. 

Q. No cure has yet come? 

A. No, sir; I have not seen any remedy. 

Was your attention called to the report of the Commission- 
ers of Prisons of our State last year, in which they say, referring 
to this very place: 

There is no good reason why the wealthiest county in the State should 


compel prisoners who are serving sentences varying in length from one 
month to five years to remain in cells that are unfit for occupancy? 


A. No, my attention was never called to that. 

Q. Well, at all events they have expressed your own views? 

nee. 68). Sirs 

(Ald. Sanrorp in the chair.) 

Q. Now, iv regard to the cells, have you examined theni much? 

A. Well, just what do you mean by ‘‘examined them”? I 
haven’t measured them. 

Q. No, but haven’t you ever been in the cells? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to see what pains you took to find out whether the 
cells were kept in an orderly and clean way. 

A. I have not done police duty in that way at all. 

Q. What? 

A. Ihave not done police duty in that way at all. 

(Q. Well, asa physician, of course it is your duty to see that 
the cells are kept in a sanitary condition ? 

A. I don’t think it is my place as a physician to-see how the 
cells were kept. I don’t agree with you at all. 

Q. Well, supposing you went into a cell and found it was filthy 
and full of vermin. Wouldn’t you say at once that you couldn't 
keep the patient healthy ? 

A. I should; yes, sir. 

(. Well, what I am getting at now is, didn’t you take any 
pains to ascertain the condition of the cells? 

A. No, I have not examined the condition of the cells. 

(. Then you agree with me that you are a little lax in respect 
to that duty, doctor? 

A. No, sir; not at all. 

Q. Supposing the city had paid you a good large salary, and 
said to you, ‘* We want you to spend all your time there, practi- 
cally to live there, and you charge us for it,” then you would have 
done it? 

A. I should not have done it under the present circumstances 
at all. 

Q. Under what circumstances? 

A. With the directions that I receive. 

Q. Don’t you think it is the duty of the physician there at the 
institution to look after those things? 
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A. Well, if I had thought it was, I should have done it, whether 
I received $500 a year or $10,000. 

Q. Well, we want to find out the reason why you didn’t do it? 

A. Because I didn’t consider it my duty at all as a physician to 
do police duty in that way. 

Q. Why do you call that police duty ? 

A. Because it is called so in camps, ete. I mean to use the 
word in the sense of policing a camp —- that is, to look after the 
general oversight of it. 

@. Do you think a physician is doing police duty when he is 
trying to keep his patient clean? 

A. I don’t think it is his duty to keep him clean in that way. 
Officers are paid to do that. 

Q. But you are paid as a doctor, and are to keep the convicts 
there in good health, are you not? 

A. J am not paid to look after their clothes and their cells in 
that sense at all. 

Q. If a patient came to you and you found he was in a filthy 
condition, and that his clothing was unclean, wouldn’t you advise 
him to change it? 

A. I should advise him to go to the officer. 

Q. Wouldn’t you advise an outside patient to change his 
clothes? 

A. I should advise him to keep clean. 

Q. Now, taking the case of a convict who had no authority to 
do Toee of that kind, wasn’t it your duty to advise the officer? 
We have officers to look after that. 

Wasn’t it your duty to advise the officer ? 

I haven’t found any such cells. 

Have you looked for any? 

No, sir; I have not. 

Then, you don’t know but what they exist? 
_No, sir; I don’t know but what they exist. 

Q. Well, the reason you wouldn’t go to find out the condition 
of the cells was that you didn’t consider it your duty ? 

A. Yes, sir, I didn’t — not that I wouldn’t, but didn’t. 

@. If you had been a faithful physician — 

A. I consider that I am doing my duty, and have done it, and 
have been a faithful physician. 

Q. Do you mean just that? 

A. Yes, sir; just that, exactly. 

(. Now, can you reconcile that statement with a decent con- 
science? Do you mean just that? 

A. Yes, sir, that is just what I mean; and I carry a clear con- 
science, too. 

Q. Well, I guess that last statement is right, because you don’ t 
appear to have a great deal on it. 

A. Lam not here, sir, to be bulldozed by any lawver. 

Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Riley has gone 
on about long enough with his bulldozing tactics. ‘The witness on 
the stand is a reputable physician and a gentleman. . He has come 
here in response to the summons of this committee, and I don’t 
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think it is treating him right to allow him to be bulldozed in this 
way. I think it is about time that the chairman should stop it. 

Chairman pro tem Sanrorp. — The Chair desires to protect the 
witness, but he at present sees no cause for interference. 

Q. (Mr. Ritey.) Now, in regard to the odors arising from the 
cells. Isn’t there ever an offensive odor from the cells? 

A. I have often been in the lower tier of cells when the odor 
was bad from the poor ventilation. 

Q. It could not be much worse, could it? 

A. Yes, it could be some worse, and sometimes it could be 
much better. If you will excuse me, I would like to say that I 
don’t go in there just as the men come out, ordinarily — well, yes, 
just about the time that they come out of their rooms. 

Q. You are a man of ordinary health, are you not? 

A. Yes, ‘sir: 

Q. Do you think that if you should be confined in one of those 
cells as a convict for six months, and during those six months you 
should get a dose, or several doses, of solitary confinement, sum- 
ming up in the aggregate about 30 days, each day getting a third 
of a loaf of bread and a pint of water-——do you think that at the 
end of your term your general health would be as good as it is 
now? 

A. Yes, I think it might be. 

Q. Probably improved a little, wouldn’t it? 

A. I didn’t say so. 

(. Did you ever try to live for three days upon a third of a loaf 
of bread and a pint of water, and in a close, stifling place? 

AZ INO sir. 

@. Then, you don’t know what the effect would be upon you ? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

@. Before passing from that, I want to ask one other question 
in regard to the odor coming from the cells. It is very offensive, 
is it not? 

It is offensive. 

Dreadful? 

You can call it that. 

Well, I want to know what you call it? 

Well, it is very unpleasant. 

And it comes in a great measure from the buckets ? 

Yes, sir. 

They could be cleaned, couldn’t they ? 

I don’t know how they could. I have thought of the thing 
many times, and I «don’t see how it could be changed for the 
better. 

Q. Don’t you know that the buckets used there to-day are 
buckets that have been in use for four or five years? 

A. No, I don’t. 

(. Will you swear that the buckets used there to-day have not 
been in use for ten years? 

A. I will not swear anything about it. 

Q. Have you ever examined the buckets to see whether they 
were old or new? 
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Q. Then, why do you say under oath that you don’t know how 
the thing could be improved ? 

A. Because I don’t. 

Q. Wouldn’t one way be to get new buckets ? 

A. No, sir. Ihave smelt of fail kinds of buckets, and I haven’t 
detected any difference in them at all. 

Q. Have you ever smelt of an old wash- tub? 

ASPYese'sir. 

(J). Have you ever experienced the feeling that the siielt from 
an old wash-tub is very much stronger than from a new one? 

A. Well, I nevar criticised wash-tubs in that way. 

Q. Don’t you think it is so? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. I never smelt of a bran 
new wash-tub and then of an old one to see the difference. 

Don’t you think an old one would be a little more offensive? 
I don’t think anything about it. 

Can you entirely clear your mind? p 

Yes, sir; from a thing of that kind. 

Because you desire to? 

No, sir; because I have no means of forming a judgment. 
They are wooden buckets? 

Oak buckets. 

Do you think that a metallic bucket would produce as bad 
dor? 

Question. I think it would. 

What question? 

I say, it is a question in my mind — 

I am glad it is in your mind. 

Thank you. I think it would. 

You are welcome. Well, go on. 

You are conducting the cross-examination — I am not going 
to do it now. 

The Cuarr. — What is the question ? 

Mr. Rirey. —I asked him if he didn’t think that a metallic 
bucket would be less likely to smell than a wooden bucket. 

The Witness. — No, sir; I don’t think so. 

(. Have you ever tried that experiment? 

Al aNoysir: 

@. What makes you think that, all things considered, an old 
wooden bucket is about as good as anything else? 

A. Well, to go into particulars, I have smelt of the buckets, if 
you wish to know what I have done, to see what the condition of 
them was at the end of the day, and they were sweet and clean. 
There was no ill-smelling flavor about them. 

Q. But you said there was a very bad smell from the cells? 

A. In the morning there is, because the bucket has been in 
them all night covered up. 

Q. And your theory is, that in the evening, when the hucket is 
empty, it is all right? 

A. It is all right, because I have smelled it. 

Q. If you should find one, or a half dozen of them, in your 
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office when empty — buckets such as are taken out of one of those 
cells — you wouldn’t perceive a change in the atmosphere. 

A. I cannot answer because I never had them there. 

@. You wouldn’t have them there very Jong, would you? 

A. I only judge of them from what I have smelt of them in the 
yard. 

Q. Now, take the case of the solitary cell. Isn’t it true that 
the door of that cell is open only once in twenty-four hours, and 
that when the bucket is taken out? Isn’t that true? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. I am not certain. 

(. In other words, full or empty, that bucket is kept in that 
closed placed for twenty-four hours, isn’t it? 

JA‘ =") GB: (BIE. 

(. As asane man, do you mean to say under oath that that is 
not calculated to affect the health of the occupant? 

A. I don’t think that smell would necessarily make him ill. I 
never saw a case where I thought it did. 

Q. You say it would not? 

A. I never saw a case where it did. 

Q. Your opinion is that it would not? 

The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, do I have to give an opinion in 
regard to that? 

The Cuarr. — If you have an opinion, I think you had better 
express it. 

The Witness. — Well, I don’t think it would make the man 
sick, or make him ill. I never saw a man who had suffered from 
it in that way. 

Q. Isn’t it true, doctor, that the mind must get its nourishment 
from the body? 

A. You mean the brain? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. I should have used the word ‘ brain.” 

A. I didn’t mean to criticize your words at all. I only wanted 
.to be sure I understood you. 

Q. Oh, I am glad that you did, because that is the proper word 
to use, and the one that I should have used. Isn’t that statement 
true? 

A. The brain gets its nourishment from the body. 

(. And no matter how healthy the brain may be originally, it 
must depend for its health upon the condition of the body? 

A: <Yesosn? 

@. And the condition of the body, no matter how good at the 
start, must depend for its health upon the way it is nourished? 
Isn’t that so? 

Are C8 Sir. 

Q. In other words, the human body must have a certain quan- 
tity of nourishing food every twenty-four hours, or at stated in- 
tervals, in order to keep it in a healthy condition? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what is the average amount of food required to 
keep the body in a healthy condition-—an ordinary healthy 
condition ? 
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_ A. Well, you mean in weight or measure, or anything of that 
sort? 

Q. I don’t think health depends upon weight or measure. I 
mean just what I say. 

A. Well, the body should receive nourishment enough for the 
labor done, whatever it is. 

). Take your own labor. What is the average amount of food 
that a man of your size and practice should consume a day? 

A. I cannot say. , 

Q. Well, suppose you were to go for thirty days upon a pint 
of water and a quarter of a pound of stale bread every twenty- 
four hours, would you be able to perform your duties at the end of 
that time? 

A. No, sir; not the duties I am now performing. 

@. Would you expect to find yourself in as good a condition of 
health as you are now? 

No, sir. 

Would you expect to find your system weakened ? 
ess. 

And very much weakened? 

. Yes, sir; for the work I am doing now. 

And you know there is a close relationship between the 
brain and the body? Would you expect to find the brain corre- 
spondingly weakened ? 

A. It might not be — probably not. 

Q. Well, in thirty days, wouldn't the body be pretty well 
starved ? 

If a man were doing the work I am doing now; yes, sir. 
What would the brain draw upon? 

The tissues of the body. 

About how long would they last? 

I couldn’t say. 

Well, death would set in in the course of one or two months, 
wouldn’ t it: ? 

A. I cannot answer that. Iam perfectly honest about it — L. 
can’t say. 

Q. Well, I know you undoubtedly claim to be honest, and 
doubtless youare. It is a question of good judgment. If, as you 
say, and as everybody admits, the brain depends for its sustenance 
upon the healthy condition of the body, when you get the body 
run down, what is the brain to draw from? 

A. Still draw from the body, — upon the blood and tissues. 

Q. But when the tissues give out, wouldn’t the brain be af- 
fected ? 

A. Not necessarily ; oh, no. 

Q. What is it going to live on? 

Aly Well;1 don’t know ; but it lives well and clearly. 

(Q. So that a person might go for that length of time and the 
brain might not be affected at all? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you say it would be impossible to go without food for a 
month ? 
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A. No; your question was in regard to a certain amount of 
water and a certain amount of bread. You asked me in regard 
to a certain amount of water and bread for me, as I am doing my 
daily labor now. 

A) Yes: 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, supposing you are to go without food for a month. 
Wouldn’t the brain be affected by it? 

A. Supposing I should go without food for a month doing the 
work which I am doing? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I should die before that time. 

Q. Well, you would live a certain length of time? 

A. Well, I shouldn’t live a month without food. 

Q. Didn’t Dr. Tanner live without food ? 

Mr. Procror. — He said he did. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, I don’t think you could do it. 

Mr. Proctor. — I know I couldn’t. 

The Witness. —I didn’t mean to say that a person couldn’t 
live for thirty days without food. I retract what I said, if I said 
that. 

Mr. Rirey. — I thought you would before I got through. 

The Witness. —I retract what | said. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) Didn’t he live without food ? 

A. They said he did. I presume he did. We will grant it. 

Q. And don’t you know, doctor, that starvation begets delirium ? 

A. I know it does sometimes. 

(J. Don’t you know that if aman fasts long enough he will 
become delirious ? 

No, that is not a general rule, I think. 

You admit that a man may live thirty days without food? 
Yes, sir 

And the brain might not be affected at all. 

Yes, sir. 

. And if he should live sixty days, the brain might not be 
affected ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). And the same would be true if he lived ninety days? 

A. Well, that is so far beyond the pale of knowledge that I 
don’t know. 

Q. Well, you claim that the condition of the brain does not 
depend upon the amount of food received at all? 

A. I didn’t say any such thing. 

Q. If you don’t mean that, what do you mean when you s:y 
that those prisoners, kept in solitary confinement in a poisonous 
atmosphere — 

A. I didn’t say it was poisonous at all. If you are going to 
try to put that word into mouth, I don’t accept it at all. 

Q. Well, if I say it is, I have a right to say so, have I not? 

The Cuair. — You have no right to intimate that the witness so 
stated. 

Mr. Rirey. —I didn’t say that he stated that. He may state 
what he likes. I am not responsible for his sworn statement. 
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The Witness. — And I am not responsible for words used by 
you, either. 

The Cuatr. — The Chair will try to protect the witness. It 
does not seem fair to the Chair for Mr. Riley to interject a 
word of that kind into a question, and intimate that the witness 
so stated. 

Mr. Rirey —I simply made the statement on my own authority, 
and I am willing to take my chances as to whether it is true or 
not. 

The Cuair. — Please proceed with your questions. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Letus see. I intimated that the atmos- 
phere in those cells was poisonous, and I maintain that it is. Am 
I wrong? 

You are wrong. 
You think it is healthy? 
I didn’t say it was healthy, but I don’t think it is poison- 
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Well, if it is not healthy, it must be unhealthy? 

Well, it may be unhealthy. 

Then, it must have some effect upon the body, mustn’t it? 
Yes, it might. 

And may have some effect upon the brain ? 

Yessir. 

And the probabilities are that it would? 

I didn’t say that 
Well, I say that. 
No, I don’t think the probabilities are that it would. 

You think it would not? 

I think ordinarily it would not. 

Now, you know what the means of ventilation in those cells 
is, where the prisoners are put in solitary, don’ t you? 

AY Yessir: 

Q. You say that you go around there every day to visit those 
in solitaiy confinement? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If that be true—-and of course we have no means of 
questioning it except to question you now —— why don’t you make 
a record of it? 

A. Because it is left to my honor, that is all. 

(. But you see, now and then, prisoners come and say that 
they are neglected, and that nobody calls upon them during the 
day, and if you made a record of that fact, of course we might 
possibly be able to trace it. Don’t you think it would be better 
to make a record of your visits to the solitary cells? 

A. I don’t think the prisoner would be any better off. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because I make a visit now. 

(. You are sure you don’t overlook any of them? You think 
you don’t overlook any cells? 

A. I know I have overlooked one in more than five years, and 
that is all. 

Q. And that was by mistake ? 
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That was by mistake. 


Q. Now, have you examined those solitary cells sufficiently to 
see that the provisions of the law are carried out? 


A. 


I don’t know what the provisions of the law are about 


solitary cells. 


AS 


For instance, did you notice whether there was any place to 


lie on? 
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There always have been every place I visited. 

And you noticee the distance they were from the floor? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you notice whether there was bedding in the solitary? 
Yes, sir. 

All the time? 

Yes, sir — bedding. 

You never have seen any of those cells occupied without 


ing ? 


1 don’t recall it. 

You are pretty sure of it? 

Yes. 

Have you examined them to find out? 

I never saw one that didn’t have. 

Have you examined the solitary cells to make sure of it? 
I couldn’t go in there without seeing it. 

Have you gone in with a view to seeing it? 

No, sir. 

So that you may be mistaken about it? 

Well, I will admit the possibility of being mistaken. 
And, of course, in those cells there is not any furniture ? 
Other than that; no, sir. 

Not even a stool to sit down on? 

No, sir. 

He has got to stand up or lie down; and when he lies down 


he has got to lie down there on that plank ? 


a 
Q. 


Yes, sir. 
And when he lies down he has got to get in pretty close 


proximity to the bucket? 


A. 
Q; 


Well, the length of his cell. 
Yes, he must be. Now, do you remember the case of a man 


who was confined in solitary for seventeen days. 
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What man? 

I didn’t tell you. 

I cannot recall any man. 

Have you heard of such a case? 

Of a man being confined seventeen days? 

Yes, sir. 

I couldn’t swear that they were. I think they have been. 
Seventeen days consecutively ? 

Oh, no—I know nothing about that; no, sir. 

Have you ever heard of such a case? 

No, sir. 

Do you remember the case of a man dying while in solitary? 
No, sir. 
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Q. Will you swear that one man wasn’t found dead in a solitary 
cell? 

A. So far as I know, no man has ever died in solitary. 

(. Well, you keep a record of those in solitary confinement, 
don’t you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How, then, can vou be sure that vou visit all the cells? 

A. Because I visit each one daily. 1 know where they are. 

Q. Thatis, you go to each solitary cell? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whether they are empty are not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you mean to say that a few years ago a man was not 


found dead while in solitary ? 

A. I don’t recall that any man has ever been found dead in 
my time while in solitary. 

Q. And a certificate was given by you that the man died of 
heart disease ? 

A. I don’t recall it. 

Q. You swear that that is not the fact? 

A. I don’t recall it. I will not swear anything about it. 

Q. Well, of course such a case would be rare. If such a case 
should occur, what is there about it that would take it out of 
your mind? It is easy to say, ‘*I don’t recall it.” 

A. I don’t know what would take it out of my mind. 

Q. Well, then, your theory is that it didn’t happen? 

A. I have no theory. To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, no one has died in solitary during my term. 

Q. Do you remember one time when you examined between 
seventy and eighty patients inside of twenty minutes? 

I don’t remember the time. 

Do you swear that that didn’t occur? 

I won’t swear that it did or didn’t. 

Why not? 

Because I don’t remember about it. 

Was your attention called to an article in the newspapers of 
our city in April, 1892, which, among other things, alleged that 
the writer had known the medical officer to treat sixty-two out- 
patients and thirteen in-patients in seventeen and a half minutes. 
It then goes on to say: 
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I am aware this is an advanced age as regards science, but from inquiries 
I have made of one or two medical men, I have been led to believe it an 
absolute impossibility for any physician to treat seventy-five cases in 
seventeen and a half minutes. 


A. I never saw the paper or had my attention called to it. 

@. Wasn’t your attention called to this article some two years 
ago? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did any such incident occur? 

A. I don’t know that it did. It doesn’t seem possible. 

Q. Would you swear that you didn’t treat some seventy people 
inside of 174 minutes? 
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A. It might be done if patients only wanted their prescriptions 
renewed. 

Q. How could it be done? 

A. I cannot explain it unless you wish to go over and see how 
we conduct it. 

Q. Iam afraid I might be kept over there. 

A. Oh, no, we wouldn’t keep you. 

Q. Well, have you done anything in reference to the exercise 
of the prisoners, as to what exercise they should have in order to 
keep them in a fair condition ? 

A. The whole body of prisoners? No, sir. 

Q. You haven’t given any advice in reference to that? 

. A. No, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. — Did you have the report of the Prison Commis- 
sioners for 1893, Mr. Alderman? 

Ald. Lomasney. — The report of the Inspectors of Prisons? 

Mr. Ritry. — No, I mean the State Commissioners of Prisons. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — I didn’t have that. 

Mr. Rirey. — Mr. Proctor, did you have the report of the Prison 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. Procror. — No, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. — Then, I will have to do the best I can. I will 
take that by and by. 

Q. You said in reply to the alderman, doctor, speaking of the 
increased number of the insane in our House of Correction, that 
it was in part due to the field we had to glean from. That is, that 
most of them come from our city. Am I right? 

A. I said the field, whatever itis. ‘They may come from Nova 
Scotia or Jericho. 

Q What do you mean by that? They are arrested and tried 
in Boston, are they not? 

A. Well, I meant, among other things, that Boston furnishes 
so many lunatics for our general lunatic hospital. 

(. For instance, the persons sent to our House of Correction 
are sent from the courts of this county. . You know that, don’t 
you? 

‘AL he Y.e8,s6Irs 

Q. It is from those courts that the prison is recruited ? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

(. Just as you find the prisoners in the Middlesex House of 
Correction, at Kast Cambridge, sent there from the Middlesex- 
county courts? 

‘AY UY es; “Sir: 

Q. Now, you know that the number of insane persons turned 
out from your institution last year was twenty-five, don’t you? 

A. Well, what do you mean — the prison commissioners’ year ? 
I cannot say without referring to the figures in the commissioners’ 
report. 

0. Well, for the sake of convenience you can have it, the com- 
missioners’ report, if you wish to. 

A. Well, I was thinking of our own report. 

Q. You can have it your own way. 
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A. Well, I cannot say without looking at the figures. 

@. Well, they say it is, and you Cae t dispute it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You know the number of prisoners in the institution was 
571 during that year? 

A. I don’t know. I presume it was. . 

Q. Well, Ihave given the correct figures. Now, take the Cam- 
bridge House of Correction. The number of prisoners there dur- 
ing the same year was 436, and the number of insane prisoners 
that that institution turned out was six, or less than one-fourth of 
the number turned out by your institution. How do you account 
for that? 

A. I don’t account for it. 

Q. You don’t think that the field you glean from would have 
much to do with it? 

A. I don’t say that. I simply gave my opinion to him. 

Q. Take the State Prison. That had 669 persons during the 
same year, or just ninety-eight, I think, more than our House of 
Correction, and it turned out only 9 insane persons; and yet you 
will acknowledge, will you not, that that prison has a larger 
field to glean from than your institution ? 

A. Possibly. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, that gleans from the entire State, doesn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then how do you account for it? 

A. Boston gleans from a much larger area than Massachusetts. 

Q. But the State pesca. gleans from a larger area than Boston. 
You know that, don’t you? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. I will take your word for it. 

Q. Well, they are sent to South Boston only from Suffolk 
county? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they are sent to the State Prison from all over the 
State ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then, the field for your institution is very much narrower, 
isn’t it? 

AZZ Y e8 pastes 

Q. How do you account for the fact that at the State Prison, 
with a larger field to glean from and about 100 more prisoners, 
has turned out only about one-third as many insane patients as 
your institution ? 

A. I don’t know. I have thought of the matter a great many 
times. 

Q. Is there any earthly way to account for it other than by 
giving two reasons: first, the unfit place in which the prisoners are 
confined ; ; and next, the bad treatment they get? 

A. I have given my reasons to the aldermen — the only 
reasons I have. 

Q. Well, aren’t those the two reasons? 

A. No, sir, they are not my two reasons at all. 

Q. Aren’t they the correct reasons? 
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They are not my reasons. 

Aren't they the true reasons? 

I didn’t say they were. ‘They are not mine. 

Aren’t they the true reasons? 

I don’t say anything about them. 

What reason do you give? 

I cannot explain it. 

Now, has your attention been called to the fact that during 
the same year the Springfield House of Correction, with 227 
prisoners, turned out but three insane cases ? 

A. I read the list. Idon’t remember now. My attention was 
not called to it. 1 picked it up somewhere. 

Q. That the Massachusetts Reformatory, with 954 prisoners, 
turned out but one insane case during the year? And yet, in view 
of those figures, do you still persist in saying that the solitary 
confinement and the bread and water and the condition of the 
cells have nothing to do with producing insanity ? 

A. I don’t think it has made any of those men insane. 

Q. Well, let me get at this in another way. Doctor, you were 
aware before to-night, well aware, that during the year 1893 
there was a very large increase in insane cases in your institution? 

A. A gradual increase ; yes, sir. 

@. And you went to headquarters and had a talk with the 
Commission about it, didn’t you? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Didn’t you talk with the Commissioners in regard to the 
number of insane patients; and didn’t you ask them if some way 
could not be devised by which the number would not all appear 
that year — that they might take a smaller number and transfer 
the others to another year? 

A. I don’t recall that I did. 

Q. Will you say that you didn’t? 

A. I don’t say that I didn’t. 

Q. Well, if you didn’t do that thing, why cannot you say posi- 
tively ? 

A. Because I can’t. 

@ For instance, if you ask me if I did that thing, I will 
answer at once ‘* No.” 

A. All right. 

Q. Why didn’t you? 

A. Because I don’t recall whether I did or not. 

Q. Don’t you know that you did? 

The Witness. — I have answered the gentleman twice, Mr. 
Chairman. Shall I answer him again? 

Q. Iam asking you about an interview you had with the Com- 
missioners in regard to the number of insane peeple for the year 
1893. 

A. I don’t recall the interview. I didn’t say that there was or 
wasn’t. 

Q. Well, suppose that we should convince you by and by that 
you said just that thing. What explanation would you give? 

A. I should wait until I got the facts. 
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Q. Well, when you get them? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t make an explanation now for by and by. 

Q. Now, you said you were not an expert on insanity. Do you 
remember an interview of yours published in the ‘+ Globe” on 
the 28th of October, 1893, in reference to this very thing? 

A. I remember a gentleman came to my house. 

Q. Now, you read that interview, of course, didn’t you? 

A. I know I had the paper. I don’t know whether I read it all 
or not? 

Q. Well, we all like to read what is printed about us. 

A. Yes, sir; and to see the pictures. 

@. And you remember that, in the very columns reporting your 
interview, an interview with the chairman of the Board was 
reported, don’t you? 

A. No, I don’t remember. J know I didn’t read the whole 
thing. 

(. Do you remember this very thing just below your interview : 


‘ 


With the foregoing data in his note book, the reporter returned to Boston 
and sought out Dr. Jenks, whom he found at his office. The information 
was laid before him and he was asked for his opinion. 

‘*No, sir,” he said, ‘‘I cannot account for the increase of insanity, and I 
don’t think I ought to be called upon to do so. I leave it entirely with the 
expert physician, and perhaps he can.” 


Now, don’t you know that when the doctor used the word 

‘¢expert”? he meant you? 
No, I don’t. 

. Was there any other physician there besides yourself ? 

A. There has been an expert there repeatedly. 

(. Was there ever an expert over there? 

A. Yes, sir; repeatedly. Dr. Jenks has never called me an 
expert and does not regard me as one. 

Q. The doctor goes on to say: 


As to their sanity or insanity the expert’s statement tells you, and I 
think honestly and fairly, that a mumber of the insane persons in the House 
of Correction can be accounted for in that way. 


That is by transfers from other institutions. Now, did you tell 
the reporters that that accounted for many of the insane cases? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Q. You didn’t? 

AS NOL SIP: 

Q. Well, let us see. 

A. Iam not responsible for what is in the newspaper at all. 
The reporter said he knew nothing about the subject, and I know 
he took no notes at the time — not an identical note. 

Q. (Reading) : 


Dr. Bancroft was the next official interviewed. He was found at his 
home on Broadway, South Boston. 


Now, if this statement be incorrect, I wish you would say so. 
(Continuing to read) : 
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‘¢ There is no way to account for this increase,” he said. ‘‘ The statement 
I sent to Dr. Jenks as to the number of cases in the institution this year 
shows that there were three prisoners brought from other institutions who 
were either insane or had been insane some time during their lives. This 
partly accounts for the increase.” 


Is this correct? 

A. It may be. I presume it is. 

Q. Then, you here say that you sent a statement to Dr. Jenks 
of the number of insane people? 

A. Yes, sir; a list, 

(. Does that recall to your mind anything about what I asked 


you a while ago in regard to devising ways and means not to have 
the number appear? 


A. No, sir; I don’t recall that at all. 
Q. Then, you go on to say: 


It has been noticed that of late the Prison Commissioners have trans- 
ferred from other institutions a good many prisoners, and the greater the 
number of the men sent to this institution have been what we call *‘ bad.”’ 


What do you mean by the word *‘ bad”? 

A. I don’t think I ever said that. I don’t recall that I did. 

Q. Did you take any pains to contradict it at the time? 

A. No, sir; I don’t contradict newspaper reports. 

Q. Wouldn’t notice them? 

A. No, sir; I am not responsible for a report which was made 
without having taken any notes whatever, as that was. I do not 
wish to reflect upon the reporter, though he did leave out some 
things. 

-Q. Now, Alderman Lomasney asked you in regard to the effect 
of the confinement and the poor food upon the brain. Ialso asked 
you, and we understand your answers. Now, your answers to- 
night are based, are they not, on what you unwittingly allowed 
to be printed two years’ago. See if this correctly states your 
case. 

A. I don’t know what you mean by my case. 

Q. Your position, I mean. (Reading) : 


‘‘T am sure that solitary confinment is not the cause of this increase. No- 
body has died in solitary confinment to my knowledge, and I should have 
known it if there had been such an occurrence. 


‘Tt is plain that somebody wanted to keep the Concord Reformatory free 
from the ‘ bad’ class.” 


I find the word ‘* bad” again. 

A. I don’t think I said that. That is not my language. I 
didn’t write that, and am not responsible for that, at all. 

Q. You didn’t contradict it? 

A. Iam very sure that I didn’t read the whole of it. 

Q. You know they used to say that silence gives consent. 

A. I was not silent as to that, for I was not responsible for it 
at all. 

Q. Now, then, in the same column I find an interview with a 
man well known and of the highest standing in this community — 
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Mr. Frederick G. Pettigrove, secretary of the Board of Prison 
Commissioners. He wasasked in reference to the statement made 
by you, and also in reference 
A. Where is the statement I made? 
Q. In this very column. : . 
A. Iam not responsible for that all, sir. That is not my state- 
ment at all, Mr. Chairman. 
(). And also in reference to the statement of the chairman of 
the Board ; and this is the answer he gives. (Reading) He said: 


For the year ending September 30, 1893, there were twenty-seven persons 
transferred in all the houses of correction in this State, and ten prisoners 
were transferred to the Suffolk County House of Correction. Eight of them 
were sent there from the Concord Reformatory, and two from the Sherburn 
Prison. 

I know that most of these men were active men. I know positively that 
they were not insane. Two of the transferred prisoners were women. 
What their condition was I cannot say. 

In our report we have called attention repeatedly to the condition of the 
buildings and stated the dimensions of the cells. We said this was a small 
place to confine a human being. For anybody to pretend that the bad con- 
dition of the men is due to any other cause than the arrangement of the cells 
is simply silly. 

I will state that the commissioners never have knowingly transferred any 
prisoner who was insane to the House of Correction from any other prison. 

A transfer is never made until the case has been’ thoroughly investigated. 


-Q. Now, then, you read that statement? 

A. I don’t know that I did. 

Q. Will you swear that you didn’t? 

A. I will not swear that I didn’t. 

Q. You didn’t contradict it? 

A. I don’t know that I read it. 

(Chairman Hatstram in the chair. ) 

Q. I find that it is reported in the same columns that on the 6th 
of October, 1893, you made a report to the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions of the insane cases. Now, among them IJ find | 
the case of Joseph Perkins. You gave the date as October 24, 
1893, and say: 


July 19, 1892, insane when admitted to this prison. Delusions of influence 
and persecution. Destructive. 


Have you got that case on your books there? 

A. Joseph Perkins? 

(Q. Yes, sir. 

A. What was the date? 

Q. I will tell you the date of his commitment. July 19, 1892, 
transferred from the Concord Reformatory. 

A. And when was he sent away? 

Q. Well, he was committed July 19, 1891, and sent away 
October 19, 1892. 

A. (Examining book.) Iam sorry to take your time. 

Q. Oh, that is all right, sir. Have you got that in the index, 
doctor? 


A. .Yes, I think so. 

Q. Perhaps by reference to your own report you can get it 
easier ? 

A. (Examining book.) I think Ihave it. Shall I read to you 
the record ? 

Qo Yes; ‘sir. 

A. Well, wait until I verify it on the other book (examining 
large hospital register. ) 

(. Have you g ‘got it? 

A. Fourth and 24th of October. 

Q. What do you mean? 

A. He was admitted to the hospital the 4th. ° 

Q. And what time did he come to the House of Correction ? 

A. I don’t know that I know that now. 

@. Well, he came under your charge October 4, 1891? 

A. Eighteen ninety-two. 

(@. And he was sent away when? 

A. The 24th. 

Q. October 24, 1892? 

A Tet PESs SIT: 

Q. Now, have you got his age there? 

A. I have not —oh, yes; twenty-three. No, I haven't his age. 

Q. I find he is down here as twenty-two years of age, a young 
man. Now, in this report to the commissioners you say that he 
was insane when he was admitted to the House of Correction ? 

A. Well, that was my opinion when he was sent away. 

Q. Well, you stand by that opinion now? , 

A. Well, I don’t remember what my record says. If you will | 
wait a moment I will see. I will read you the record. 

Q. No, I want to know whether you now stand by what you 
then said? 

A. Yes, I stand by the opinion. 

(). You are now satisfied that he was insane when ‘he entered? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

(. And you were so satisfied when you made this report? 

A. On the 4th of October I was satisfied ; yes, sir. 

Q. Do you stand by what you said in this report to the Com- 

missioners of Public Institutions ? 

A. I was satisfied of it then. 

Q. No, you don’t answer my question. 

A. Then I don’t catch what you mean. 

(. In your report to the commissioners you say in this case, 
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‘* Insane when admitted to this prison.” 


A. 
“. 


A. 


prison. 


Q. 
A. 


Q. 


Yes; I say so now. 
That doesn’t mean the hospital, now? 
Well, I cannot say this minute when he was admitted to the 


Is this your opinion or not? 
That is my opinion; yes, sir. - 
Well, when he was admitted to the prison does not mean 


when he was admitted to the hospital, then? 


A. 


No, sir. He was insane when he came there, in my opinion. 
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Q. Now, J find by looking at the record of punishment that on 
August 12th he was sent into solitary and kept there for three 
days for being insolent. Have you any record of that? 

ACS NO; sini 

Q. Who has the record? 

A. I don’t know. They must be at the prison. 

Q. I didn’t state it all. I find that on August 12th he was sent 
into solitary and kept there until August 21 —nine days — for 
being insolent in the first place, for causing a disturbance while 
he was in solitary in the second place, and then for being insolent 
again while he was in solitary. Will you state to this committee 
what time he entered the prison, according to your record? 

A. I have not that record. By some omission I have left it 
out. 

Q. At all events, the punishment was in August, 1892. Will 
you tell this committee why, months after he was admitted to your 
prison, and while he was insane, he should have been punished by 
being put in solitary ? 

. It was not known that he was insane when he was punished. 

(. Wasn’t it your business to know something about it? 

I didn’t know he was insane until the 4th of October. 
(. Did you ever see him? 
I saw him in solitary. 
Do you swear that you didn’t see him before his first pun- 
ish ment? ? 

A. I cannot say anything about that. 

Q. Do you mean to say that, having examined him, you did 
not detect symptoms of insanity ? 

A. I never examined him for insanity. 

(). When you examined him in solitary, was there light enough 
for you to see his features ? 

Awhyes, Sik, 

Q. Was he lying down or standing up? 

A. Idon’t remember. I never made any examination except 
my daily visit. 

Q. Yes, sir; andif when you got at that’ man’s door and he 
‘made some exclamation, such as, ‘** All right,” then you would not 
go in? 

A. No, sir; I would not. 

Q. If an insane man said he was all right, you would say he was 
all right, too? 

A. I should pass on; yes, sir. 

(. Now, then, you are satisfied that there is the case of an in- 
sane man being punished for insolence— the mighty offence of 


A. I didn’t punish him at all, 

@. And you disavow it and disclaim it? 

A. I didn’t punish bim at all. 

@. Now, I also find that on the lstof September he was put in 
solitary for insolence to an officer and kept there three days. Did 


you see him during that term of solitary confinement? 
A. I did. 
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Q. Did you detect any symptoms of insanity then? 

A. No, sir; I saw nothing of insanity then. 

Q. So that the discovery of insanity had not been made up to 
that time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, on September 24 he was again put into solitary for 
refusing to work, and he was kept there until October 3, or, in 
other words, nine days again. Did you visit him during those nine 
days? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The offence for those nine days appears to be threefold: 
first, he was put in solitary for refusing to work ; and then because 
of making a disturbance ; aud then he was insolent again. Now, 
there is the case of an insane person suffering 21 days of solitary 
confinement ; and yet you say you didn’t discover the insanity of 
that man until a public outcry was made because of the number of 
insane cases? 

A. I didn’t say any such thing at all. When was your public 
outcry made? 

Q. Oh, it was previous to October 23, 1883. 

A. The 4th of October was when I became convinced that une 
man was out of his head. 

(. That was when all his punishments were over. 

A. That wasn’t my fault. 

Q. Now, to be honest, forgetting that you are connected with 
that institution, and remembering only that you are a man living 
in a civilized country, don’t you think that it was due to those 
punishments? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. Do you want to see the record? 

Q. Don’t you think that if he was insane he should not have 
been punished for insolence? 

A. If it had been known he was insane he would not have 


Q. Don’t you think somebody should have known it? 
A. Nobody could have. 
OO Fa Wall Yoliveg 
A. ‘There was nothing to show it at all. 
Q. You think there was nothing to show it? 
A. Nothing to show it at all. 

Q. You have said to the Commissioners that there was some- 
thing to show it? 

AB Well, I will tell you if you want me to. 

25) 00 said he was destructive, didn’t you? 

A. (Examining book.) I cannot say about destructive. He 
threw water about. 

Q. Well, why did you say it in your report ’ 

A. Well, I don’t know why. 

Q. Well, you didn’t mean to tell an untruth, doctor, of course, 
did you? 

A. What do you think, sir? 

Q. I think you didn’t, 

A. I didn’t. 
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Q. Why should you? 

A. I might have used the word ‘‘ destructive’ in a very easy 
way. 

0. But why should you use it, if not true? 

A. The man threw water about, and I might have had some- 
thing in my mind —something that he did that was destructive. 
The record doesn’t show anything that he did that was destructive. 

Q. Then yot are willing to say now that he was not destructive ? 

A. No, sir; not at all. 

Q. Then, if he was destructive, there would have been some- 
thing to show that he was insane? 


A. Yes, sir. 
(). And therefore plain for any one to see? 
A. Yes, sir. 


(. And then you gave another reason. You said that he was 
laboring under delusions of influence and persecution ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If that was so, then those delusions have outward signs, 
haven’t they? 

A. Not always. 

Q. How was it in his case? 

A. Well, what do you mean? 

@. Well, what were his delusions? 

‘The Witness. — Well, Mr. Chairman, may I read the record? 

Mr. Ritey. — No, I asked you what the delusions were. 

The CHarrman. — You might inform the committee what the 
delusions were. 

The Witness. —-(After examining book.) The delusions were 
that people read his mind. 
(By Mr. Ritey.) Didn’t he tell somebody that? 
He told me that? 
Wasn’t that an outward sign? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, when did he tell you that? 
The 4th of October. 
Did he tell you that more than once? 
I cannot say. 
Did he tell it to anybody else? 
I don’t know. 
From what source did you learn that he was insane when he 
came e to the prison? 

A. He told me that they read his mind in Concord, when he 
was in the Concord prison. 

(. In other words, he told you that he was insane when he was 
there, did he? 

A. He told me that they read his mind in Concord. 

(. Did he tell you he was insane when he came to your place? 

A. He didn’t. 

Q. Who told you that he was? 

A. That was my judgment, that he was. 

(. How many months do you think he had been in prison be- 
fore he was put into the hospital ? 
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I don’t know. 

Some months? 

I don’t know. 

A year? 

I don’t know. 

You had seen him? 

While he was in solitary; yes, sir. 

Why didn’t you discover that he was insane? 
Because he did nothing to manifest it at all. 
When you said he was insane when he came to the prison 
you. were mistaken? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You still stick to it? 

AN eSaesir: 

(. And you say it is a clear case of the punishment of an in- 
sane man; but no one knew he was insane until the 4th of October ? 

(. He was punished when he was insane? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That doesn’t often happen, does it? 

A. I don’t think it does. 

Q. Will you turn to the case of Florence McCarthy. He came 
to the prison May 2, 1892, and was transferred to Je Insane 
Asylum June 6. 

A. (After examining book.) Well, I will look at the other 
list. There are so many McCarthys that I can’t tell which one 
you mean. What was the date? 

(). Came to the prison May 2, 1892, and was transferred June 
65-1892: 

A. I have it. 

Q Now, that is the case of an old man seventy-two years of 
age, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He came May 2d, and he was sent away June 6. Am I 
right ? 

A. The 7th [ have it; but that is approximately right. 

(J. So he was there nearly five weeks? 

Ae Yess s1r 

(). Now, in your report to the Commissioners you say that this 
man was insane when he came to the prison, don’t you? 

A. Does it say so there? I don’t remenber the facts. If it 
says so, I did. 

(). Yes, sir; it says he was insane upon entering. Now, will 
you explain how it took you five weeks to find out that that old 
man was insane? 

A. Because he showed nothing about it until the last part of 
his stay. 

Q. Well, in your report you don’t refer to any symptoms. 
What did he show that led you to think he was insane? 

A. He didn’t recognize that he was in prison, and his memory 
was deficient. 

Q. When you first saw him, you didn’t recognize it? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Then the confinement evidently changed his mind, didn’t 
it? 

A. No;I don’t think it did. I see the record of the 14th of 
May, which corrects my statement about it. I think he was in- 
sane when he came. 

Q. Why didn’t you detect it when you first saw him? 

A. Because I didn’t recognize the fact that it was the case of a 
demented man. 

@. What does your record say? 

A. (Reading): ‘* An old man with bronchitis. Had _ been 
drinking. Can scarcely make himself understood.” Then there 
is a statement of the medicine prescribed for him. 

Q. Yes; but what are the symptoms? 

A. (Continuing to read) : 


Talks much during the night. Not doing well. Having fell out of bed, 
he now lies on a bed on the floor. 


Then, May 20th, he was doing much better. 

Q. I asked you what the symptoms were, and you say he fell 
out of bed. 

A. I didn’t read that as a symptom. 

Q. Do you think that because a person falls out of bed it is a 
symptom of insanity? 

I thought you could select the symptoms. 

Don’t you think that could be from weakness? 

Oh, I said also that he talked during the night. 

When did you first perceive the symptoms of insanity ? 

I cannot say. 

Not until you had him transferred ? 

I will not say that. 

What led you to believe he was insane when he came in? 

Considering that he talked and mumbled during the night 
sea arly as the 14th of May. 

yo! Then you were deceived for three or four weeks in regard to 
his being insane, were you not? 

A. Icannot say. I might have been. 

Q. Will you turn to the case of Lawrence Donnelly? 

A. Have you his date? 

Q. Yes, sir. I am tryingto find it. I will get it in a moment. 
It was March 16, 18938. 

A. (Examining book.) Ihave the case. I thought I had the 
record of his coming, but I haven’t it. 

Q. Well, he came March 16, 1893, and was sent away October 
2, 1893. Am I right? 

A. Yes, sir: 

Q. Now, referring to his case, you say in the report, ‘* Epilep- 
tic dementia. Insane on admission.” Did it take you seven 
months to discover that he was insane and had been insane all 
along? 

A. It might have taken that time. 

Q. I know it might have, but I am asking you in regard to the 
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fact. Did it take you seven months to discover that he was in- 


A. I didn’t discover it until that time. 
Q. When was it you said you made the discovery —— October 2? 
A. Excuse me just a minute. (Examining book.) 

Q. October 2? 

A. No, it was — 

Q. When did you discover it? 

A. I beg your pardon. I am reading the record, to see what it 
is. I haven’t read the record for a long time, and I want to see 
what it is. The first record I have —— oh, I beg pardon; you don’t 
want the record, I believe. 

Q. When did you discover his insanity ? 

A. Icannot say. He had an epileptic fit in September. 

Q. Until.September you thought he was all right ? 

A. As far as I know; yes, sir. 

Q. He had been there six months under your treatment and you 
had discovered nothing ? 

He had not been under my treatment for six months. 
You had seen him from time to time? 

Yes, sir. 

You saw him in June, did you not? 

Yes, sir. 

Where did you see him then? 

It must have been in the hospital. 

He was in the hospital in June? 

Yes, sir. 

You discovered no insane symptoms then? 

He said he was unable to work, that his hearing was dull, 
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You didn’t discover any symptoms of insanity ? 

No, I don’t know that I did. 

Lawrence Donnelly you were convinced was insane when he 
came into the institution ? | 

A. He was an epileptic. 

(. He was insane when he came to the prison? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. I find that on May 23, 1893, he was put in solitary for lazi- 
ness ana kept there three days, and that on June 2, 1893, he was 
put in solitary for loafing and again kept there three days; and: 
yet, at this time, he was insane? 

A. It is my opinion that he was. 

Q. Well, you visited him while he was in solitary, of course? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you don’t know whether in response to: your rap he 
made an answer that he was all right, or whether you walked in? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. And during your visit you didn’t discover any symptoms of 
insanity ? 

A. Not until that time; no, sir. 

Q. Will you turn to the case of William Allen? He was ad- 
mitted, I think, June 16, 1893. 
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(After examining book.) I have it, sir. 3 

Q. He was sent away September 1, 1893. Have you got it, 
doctor ? 

A. Yes, I have the first part of it. 

(. Now, you say in your report to the commissioners that he 
was insane when he entered the prison, do you not? 

A. If it says so. I don’t recall it. 

Q. William J. Allen; insane when he came to the prison. 
Now, he was there three months before you observed it, was he 
not? 

A. What is the date that you have that he came? I thought I 
had it. 

Q. He came June 16, 1893. 

A. If you will let me read the record — I haven’t looked at it 
since. 

Q@. Oh, yes. 

A. The record shows that when he came there was something 
peculiar about bim. 

Q. Well, he was there three months before you sent him away? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you say in this report that when he came to the 
prison he was insane? 

A. Yes, sir; probably. 

Q. Now, then, what symptoms were there? 

A. What symptoms were there that he was insane? 

yo es: 

A. Oh, he was wandering about and saying that he was a cook, 
when he wasn’t. 

Q. When did you notice that? 

A. The 17th of June. 

Q. Well, that was the day after he came? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did you keep him three months if you were satisfied 
he was insane? 

A. No, I wasn’t satisfied. 

Q. Well, what were the symptoms? 

A. I have just given them. 

Q. Just what were they? 

A. He came down in the morning and insisted on going to the 
kitchen, as he must go to cooking. He said he was a cook by 
business, and that he had been employed in many of the prom- 
inent families and hotels. 

Q. Was that all on June 17? 

A. That was all at that time. It says: ‘‘ Restless because he 
cannot cook.” Later, he was more quiet and contented. 

Q. Between then and when he went away were there any more 
symptoms ? 

A. Those were about all. 

(. He was quiet and contented after that, and it took you three 
months to ascertain that he was insane? 

A. It seems it did. 

(. You say in your report that he was unable to care for him- 
self from the day of his admission. What do you say to that? 
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A. I don’t see by the record that he was. 

Q. Well; it is right here (reading) : ‘‘ Unable to care for him- 
self from the day of his admission.” And then you say: ‘ De- 
mentia and general paralysis.””» Why, then, did you keep him 
there three months? 

A. I cannot recall, unless it was to observe him and see how 
he was. 

Q. Well, one other, doctor. You have already been asked 
about Cornelius Quinlan, but while I am on these cases, I will ask 
you if you now agree that he was insane at the time he entered? 

A. 1 think he was. 

Q. No doubt about it? 

A. No doubt in my mind that the man was insane. 

Q. And yet you did nothing to keep him from being punished ? 

A. I didn’t believe then that he was insane at all. 

Q. Have you any way by which you can fix the time when you 
were first convinced that he was insane ? 

A. Yes, sir; I stated that he assaulted Dr. Jelly. 

Q. When was that? 

A. The day he was sent away. 

Q. So that you were not convinced of his insanity until he was 
sent away? 

A. Well, within a day or two. 

Q. Then, he appears to have been in your prison and under 
your charge, or under your eyes, for a long time. He was sent 
there May 25, 1892, and was sent away June 14,1893 ‘This is 
typewritten, and it may be an error. I want to find out how long 
he was in your charge? 

A. I can find out in a moment. He was sent away in 1893. 

Q. How many months was he there? Do you know? 

A. He was there until the 15th of June, 1893. 

Q. Then, he was there thirteen months? 

A. I presume so. 

Q. Then, did it take you thirteen months to ascertain that he 
was insane? 

A. (Y@s5. sir. 

Q. And then you became convinced of two things: first, that 
he was insane, and then that he was insane when he came to Ws 
institution ? 

A. From his own story, I think so. 

Q. He didn’t tell you he was insane, did he? 

A. No, sir. That would be the last thing to make me think he 
was. 

When did you get his story ? 

When he left. 

Why didn’t you get his story before? 

He didn’t tell me. The man was examined repeatedly. 
Don’t you think there was something in connection with his 
solitary confinement that made him insane? 

A. He was examined repeatedly about his mental condition. 

Q. How do you remember that you made repeated examina- 
tions? 
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Because Dr. Jelly saw him. 

Again and again? 

Several times. 

And you didn’t discover it? ; 

Nothing that would convince him he was insane. 

Well, at any rate, whence the information that he was in- 
at the time of his entry ? 

The information was from me. 

That is, you made a guess? 

No, sir; I gave my opinion. 

Well, that is a guess. What is an opinion but a guess? 
Thank you. My opinion is not a guess. 

I think any man’s opinion is about that. 

I don’t. 

Now, there is the case of Thomas Muncomb or Buncom, or 
ay be Buckman? 

A. I remember. 

Q. I think it is B-u-n-c-o-m-b. 

A. (After examining book.) Yes, I have it, Mr. Riley. 

@. He was sent away what time? 

Mr. Procror. — What is the name? 

The Wirness. — Thomas J. Buncombe — B-u-n-c-o-m-b-e. He 
was sent away the twelfth of June. 

Q. He was there about five months, was he not? 

A. I haven’t got the record. 

@. Well, I find about five months. Now, you say that he was 
insane at the time he entered the prison, do you? 

A. I think he was. 

(. How do you account for keeping him five months before 
discovering it? 

A. When did he come in? 

(. He came in in January and was sent away in June. 

A. Will you allow me to look at the record just a minute? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. (Examining book.) Why do I think he was insane before 
he came? From his wife — 

Q. I say, how was it that you allowed five yaaa to pass be- 
fore you made the discovery ¢ 

A. The first indication was the eighth of June, and then I com- 
municated with his wife and got his story. 

Q. He had been in there five months at that time? 
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(. How do you account for allowing five months to go by be- 
fore you made the discovery ? 

A. Because nothing called it to my attention. 

Q. Didn’t you see him during those five months? 

A. I cannot say that I did. “T have no record of it at all. 

Q. Now, if you will turn to the case of George Gould. I think 
he entered February 9, 1892, and remained there a year, when he 
was transferred. 

A. (Examining book.) I have it, I think. 

Q. A young man eighteen years old? Am I right? 
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A. I thought I had his age here, but I haven’t it down. He 
was a young man — about twenty, I should think. 

Q. He was there a year or a little more before you discovered 
his insanity, was he? 

A. He was there some time. I saw the man many times, and 
was at first convinced that he was not insane, and afterwards 
changed my judgment and thought that he was. 

Q. Well, you say in this report that he was insane when he 
entered the prison. You stick to that, do you? 

A. J cannot say in regard to that, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Well, you say here, ‘‘ Insane when he came to this prison.” 
You stand by that? 

A. I cannot say. I cannot stick to that as to whether he was 
insane then or not. That may be an error. I don’t remeinber 
about him. 

Q. At all events, he was there about thirteen months before 
you sent him away? 

A. Yes, sir; he was there some time before he was sent 
away. 

Q. Of course you didn’t discover any symptoms until he was 
transferred ? 

A. I discovered symptoms which I thought were not those of 
insanity. 

Q. How long was he there before that? 

A. Not very long, I think. He said that he heard voices talk- 
ing to him, and said that he was not insane, and was not going to 
wear his life out in an asylum. 

Q. What were the symptoms that convinced you he was 
insane? 

A. It was more his talk than anything else. 

Q. You mean his delusions? 

A. No, no delusion, but peculiar things. 

Q. Did he labor under delusions at all? 

A. Well, he had delusions at last, but I don’t remember about 
the first part of it. 

Q. I say, did he have them when he came to the prison? 

A. Well, I cannot say. 

Q. You said that he had delusions of hearing voices, but you 
admit now that you were mistaken in that respect? 

A. I don’t remember about him. 

(Q. How long had he been in prison before you detected his 
insanity ? 


A. My attention was called to it within a month of his coming. 

Q. So that you were then put upon your guard? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, he came there on the 9th of February, 1892, didn’t 
he? 

A. If that says so. I don’t remember. 

Q. And the next month, March, you suspected that he was not 


all right? 
A. The question arose in my mind. 
-Q. There was a question as to whether he was sane or insane? 
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Q. Now, I find that on July 30, 1892, he was put in solitary 
and was kept there three days for damaging the works. Did you 
visit him during that period of solitary? 

Yes, sir. 

What? 

Yes, sir. 

Did they protest against his confinement ? 

No, sir. 

. Why? You say that months and months before that you 
were satisfied that there was something wrong? 

A. I didn’t say any such thing. 

Q. You said he hadn’t been there a month when you began to 
suspect his sanity. 

A. And JI was convinced that he was sane. 

Q. Well, he entered one month, and the next you thought he 
was all right? 

A. J thought there was a question. 

Q. When did you do away with that question? 

A. Within a few days. 

Q. Within a few days you made up your mind that he was 
all right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you make up your mind that he was not all right? 

A. Not until June, 1892—JI beg your pardon. ‘There must 
be another record. Let me look at this. 

Q. Yes, but this first one is in July, 1892, ——a month later? 

A. Yes, sit; I have the record of it. 

Q. Then it was a month later than that last discovery ? 

A. It was simply my mistake at the time. 

Q. When did you make up your mind that he was not all right 
—what month? 

A. Not until the early part of 1893 —Zin February, I think. 
That is, just before he was sent away. 

Q. I find that he was again put in solitary on October 25, 1892, 
and kept there three days, for talking in the shop — no, that his 
bed was taken out for talking in the shop —— and I also find that 
from November 1, 1892, to November 5, 1892, he was put in soli- 
tary for disorderly conduct in the shop— no, November 2 to 
November 7. He was kept there six days for disorderly conduct 
in the shop. Now, here are three punishments meted out to a man 
who by your own concession is insane. ‘That is so, isn’t it? 

MAG e<Y eS) oir: 

(. So that those cases do not appear to be rare cases, as you 
thought they were at first? 

A. I hadn’t looked at that. -Of course, I stand corrected by 
that. 

Q. Well, he was sent away February 6, 1893, wasn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir; your record is as mine. I think I have it here the 
same. 

Q. Well, now, let us come to the case of Paul Beak —I have it 
here both Bean and Beak. 
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A. Probably it is Beak. There was a man insane that was 
named Beak. 

Mr. Proctor. — What is the name? 

Mr. Rirry. —I have it both Beak and Bean, but it must have 
been Beak. 

The Witness. — It was Beak. 

Mr. Ritey. — He was committed September 15, 1892, and was 
a man twenty-one years of age. Have you got his case, doctor? 

A. (After examining book.) Yes, sir. 

(. Now, he was transferred to the asylum, January 23, 1893. 
Am I right? 

A. You are. 

Q. That is, he was four months in your institution. When did 
you discover any symptoms of insanity in this case? 

A. In January, 1893. 

Q. In January, 1893 — not until then? 

A. I beg your pardon. Was he there twice. I think he must 
have been there twice. When was he sent away, according to 
that? . 

(. According to this he was sent away January 23, 1893? 

A., When did you have him as coming in? I have him here as 
coming in the 9th of January —no, I beg pardon. I was mis- 
taken. I don’t know when he came in. 

(. He was there about four months. When did you first dis- 
cover symptoms of insanity? 

A. Ninth of January, so far as I can see by the record. 

Q About two weeks before he went away? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And what were the symptoms? 

A. Very talkative, and then a symptom that it is not to be 
mentioned. 

Q. What? 

A. A physical symptom which I won’t mention. He was very 
talkative, and said his head was burning, and was profane. 

Q. Well, that is all? 

A. That is all of that record; yes, sir. 

(2. Now, you say here in your report to the Commissioners that 
he is a weak-minded man, with a flattened skull. This tallies 
with your report, does it? 

A. Yes, sir; I know he was. 

(. In other words, any one acquainted with the human head 
could see at once that the skull was flattened? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that indicated that he was not all right? 

A. Probably not. 

Q. Might well indicate that? Would put one on his guard, 
wouldn’t it? 

Yes, sir, possibly. 

That, of course, was apparent when he entered? 
Yes, sir; his skull hadn’t changed. 

You saw it when your attention was called to him? 
Probably. 
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(J. I find that his bed was taken out November 28, 1892, and 
kept out for three days, for talking in the shop, and November 30, 
1892, he was kept in solitary three days, for insolence. Didn’t you 
protest against such a punishment being meted out? 

; If he stayed in, I didn’t. 

If he stayed in where? 

In solitary. 

Why didn’t you? 

I cannot say now why I didn’t. 
You knew he was evidently insane? 

No, sir, I didn’t know it then. It didn’t follow from the 
conformation of his skull that he was insane. . 
Q. Then why do you put it in the report to the Commission ? 

A. Because, in view of his subsequent career, I didn’t think it 
was significant. 

Q. That is another case of the punishment of an insane man? 

A. He was insane when he was punished, probably. 

Q. Then such punishments appear not uncommon over there ? 

A. How many were there? 

Q. How many have | called your attention to? Suppose I told 
you that I had a dozen more? | 

A. I shouldn’t say anything. 

Q. You would say that it began to look common, wouldn’t you? 
Did you pay any attention to the food served to ihe prisoners? 

A. I have more or less frequently tasted of it. 

Q. You have heard many complaints, have you not? 

A. Many complaints in regard to the food? 

Q. Yes, and among them one that a dead rat had been found 
in one of the pans? 

A. I never heard it. 

@. Didn’t you hear that? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Didn’t you read its publication in the newspaper ? 

A. No, sir. I don’t read those things in the newspapers. I 
get enough of prison life without reading them in the newspapers. 

Q. Did you hear anything about vermin being killed in the oven? 

A. That clothes were baked there. 

@. Did you protest about that? 

A. I spoke to the master about that. 

@. Did you tell him to stop it? 

A. I didn’t know it was done until I spoke to him about it. I 
thought the conditions were fair. 

@. When the clothing of prisoners who entered there had been 
taken from them and found to be infected with vermin, that cloth- 
ing with vermin on it was placed in the kitchen oven where the 
food was cooked ? 

Yes, sir, in a closed, tied bag. 

And you told the master that he should not do that? 
No, sir. I advised him to make a change; yes. 

Did you advise him not to? 

I advised him to put it in a tin receptacle. 

Did you think that was a proper thing to do. 
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A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where food was cooked? 
A. Yes, sir. 
QQ. You wouldn’t care about having your food cooked in the 
same oven? 
I have eaten of food from the same oven. 
Would you care to do it? 
T should just as lief, to-morrow. 
You think that is a proper thing to do? 
WE) gd EDO top 
Don’t you think it is a very filthy thing? 
No, sir; I don’t if it is proper. 
Well, I will agree with you that if it is proper it would not 
be; but we disagree upon that point. Did you notice that the 
vessels in which “the food was served were quite unclean? 
A. No, sir; I never noticed it. 
Did you notice that the meat was decayed? 
T never noticed it but once. 
Did you protest against that? 
I said it was a bad piece of meat. 
Now, in regard to the mattresses, spreads, pillows, etc., you 
per reeived at times that they were in a dirty, filthy condition? 
A. No, I haven't. 
Q. Didn’t you know that the aldermen went over there and saw 
them and protested against their condition ? 
I heard they did. 
On hearing that, what steps did you take? 
I didn’t go into the dormitory at all. 
That is, you didn’t care how filthy they were? 
I didn’t believe there was any filthy place there. 
Didn’t you believe the report of the aldermen? 
I didn’t believe there was any filthy place there. 
Didn’t you believe there was any dirty clothing there? 
No. 
So you think they were laboring under a delusion ? 
I didn’t say so. 
Well, either what they said states the fact correctly or it 
does not. 
A. I differ with them —that is all. I didn’t say they were 
under a delusion. 
Q. Now, very often you have been called upon to attend pris- 
oners who had wounds and sores and bruises, haven’t you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And many of the prisoners received those wounds after 
entering the prison? 
Some of them must have; yes, sir. 
Did you find out what caused them? 
No, sir. 
Did you try to ascertain? 
No, sir; I simply treated the wounds. 
Were they cases where the officers had punished the 
prisoners? 
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A. I couldn’t say — yes, I don’t doubt that some of them were 
received from officers; that is, blows. 
Q. When a patient applies to a physician, the physician ordi- 
narily guards himself by seeking to get the history of the cases? 
A. I understand what you mean. 
(. And you do that? 
A. Quite true. 
@. And you learned that the wounds and cuts were received 
from the officers? 
A. Yes,'sir. 
(). In other words, that they have been assaulted by the 
Officers ? 
A. Yes—that they had struck them. 
(). Now, can you name some of the officers who were mentioned ? 
A. I don’t recall any names. The last case was a man who was 
shot in the face. 
Who shot him? 
It is a tall, young man. 
I don’t mean the man who was shot, but the officer. 
You will have to ask the colonel. I don’t remember. 
Who was the man who was shot? 
Martin Flaherty, I think. 
When was he shot? 
. (Examining book.) I will give it to youin a moment. I 
nk it was Martin Flaherty. 
I say, when was it? 
The 9th of July, of this year. 
(. And does your record show the name of the officer who did 
the shooting ? 
A. No. I could find out; but I don’t recall it this minute. 
Mr. Rizey. — Can you refresh his memory, colonel? 
Col. Wuriron. — Young. 
Mr. Ritey. — And there is not any other Officer Young there, I 
suppose? 
Col. Wurron. — Only one. 
(. And how serious was the wound? 
A. It wasn’t a serious wound. It was one that pierced his 
cheek, and the ball flattened against one of his back teeth. 
(. And the ball glanced off? 
A. Probably he swallowed the most of it. 
(. If the ball had gone straight through, it would probably have 
resulted fatally ? 
It might have; yes, sir. 
| What. caused the shooting? 
I don’t know. 
Didn’t you ask him how it occurred? 
No. I knew there had been trouble. 
But what was the trouble? 
I don’t know what the trouble was at all. 
Didn’t you ask him the history of the case? 
No, sir. He was in no condition to ask him. 
You didn’t know whether the wound was fresh or not? 
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A. I was there at the moment. 

Q. Then you saw the shooting? 

A. No; but I was just going out of the prison. 

Q. Where did the shooting occur? 

A. In one of the shops, I think. 

@. Which shop? 

A. I cannot say. 

(. Did the officer explain how it happened? 

A. No, sir. I didn’t ask him. 

(). Did you hear any explanation ? 

A. No, sir. I knew there was a difficulty, but I never knew 
what caused it, or the result, except this. 

(). Were you called upon to dress the wounds of the officer ? 

A. I cannot say whether I was or not. 

Q. Did he have any wounds? 

A. I cannot say whether he did or not. 

Q. Well, if he had, you would have been called upon, wouldn’t 
you? 

A. [ might have been, but I don’t remember. 

Q. Now, any other officers’ names that you remember that the 
prisoners said assaulted them? 

A. Yes; they said the deputy assaulted them. 

@. Which one? 

A. There is only one — Witham. 

@. Now, how many people have you heard charging assault 
against him? 

A. Oh, several. 

(. A hundred? 

A. Oh, I shouldn’t think that. 

Q. Half a hundred? 

A. No. I don’t think that the prisoners — 

Q. Probably a score or more? 

A.. No—TI cannot pin myse]f down to a figure. I know there 
have been several. 

QQ. Well, some time ago you dressed the head of a person, and 
you found that his head had been cut with a monkey wrench? 
Less sil: 

When was that? 

I cannot recall. 

About how long ago? 

Oh, within a very few months. 

Who did the striking? 

. The deputy. 

Deputy Witham? 

. Yes, sir. 

How serious was the wound? 

It was about two inches in length, through his scalp. 
Where was it? 

About there. (Pointing to the left side of the top of the 
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head.) 
Q. How deep was it? 
A. Through his scalp to the covering of the bone. 
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Did it fracture the skull? 

. Not that I could observe. 

How long was he laid up? 

How long was it healing? About a week I should think. 
He was laid up a week or more? 

It took a week to heal it. 

Was he in the hospital? 

No, sir. It was dressed and not redressed until the wound 
well. 

Did you sew it up? 

Yes, sir. 

How many stitches did you put in it? 

. Certainly three — I cannot recall. 

How young was the man? 

He was a young man I should think. 

A boy? 

No —— I cannot recall his age. 

What was his name? 

. I cannot remember his name now. 

How heavy was he? 

He was a stout fellow. 

“Weighing 125 or 150? 

Yes, sir; 150, probably. 

Was he as heavy as the deputy ? 

. I should think not. (Laughter.) 

Does the deputy carry a monkey-wrench about his person? 
Well, it isa combination of monkey-wrench and serew-driver 
and hammer. 

Q. Well, it might cause death? 

A. It might. 

Q. It isa dangerous weapon, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, it isa dangerous weapon. 

Q. And the deputy carries that right along for the See of 
striking the prisoners ? 

A. I don’t know. I supposed it was for the general utility of 
the thing. It is, as I say, a combination instrument. It is a 
wrench and — 

Q. But vou know that any injury to the head may prove dan- 
gerous, don’t you? 

A. It may be; yes, sir. 

Q. You wouldn’t call any injury to the head a trifling one un- 
til you had treated it awhile, because you couldn’t tell what the 
effect would be? 

A. Not at once. 

Q. That blow was on a place where it might cause death ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What explanation did this deputy give for using the monkey- 
wrench upon that boy? 

A. He didn’t give me any. 

(. Did you hear any? 

A. J understood the man struck the deputy. 
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The CuHarrman — The hearing will now adjourn, to meet to- 
morrow at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


(Adjourned, at 10.03 P. M., to meet on Friday, October 26, at 
OR edi il 


EXHIBIT 'R. 


The following was the record put in by Mr. Proctor during the 
course of the hearing: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SuFrroLk, To Wit: At the Superior Court, begun and holden at the City 
of Boston, within and for the County of Suffolk, for the transaction of crimi- 
nal business, on the first Monday of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-ope. 

The Honorable Daniel W. Bond, a Justice of said Court, presiding. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SuFFoLk, To Wir: Atthe Superior Court, begun and holden at the City 
of Boston, within and for the County of Suffolk, for the transaction of crimi- 
nal business, on the first Monday of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, the Jurors for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on their oath present, That James E. Cutler, of Boston, afore- 
said, on the twentieth day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-one, at Boston, aforesaid, did then and there feloni- 
ously solicit and incite William E. Butler, feloniously and wilfully and of his 
said Butler’s malice aforethought, one Luther H. Rowe to kill and murder. 

Against the law, peace, and dignity of said Commonwealth. And the 
Jurors, aforesaid, for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, on their oath, 
aforesaid, do further present, That James E. Cutler, of Boston, aforesaid, on 
the twentieth day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-one, at Boston, aforesaid, maliciously devising and intending 
to procure and cause the commission of the felony and murder hereinafter 
specified, did then and there feloniously solicit and incite William E. Butler, 
feloniously. wilfully, and of the malice aforethought of him said Butler, one 
Luther H. Rowe to kill and murder. 

Against the law, peace, and dignity of said Commonwealth. And the Jurors 
aforesaid, for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, on their oath, aforesaid, 
do further present, That James E. Cutler, of Boston, aforesaid, on the 
twentieth day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-one, at Boston, aforesaid, did then and there feloniously solicit and 
incite William E. Butler to thereafterwards aid and assist him, the said Cutler, 
one Luther H. Rowe, feloniously, wilfully, and of his, said Cutler’s, malice 
aforethought, to kill and murder. 

Against the law, peace, and dignity of said Commonwealth. And the 
Jurors, aforesaid, for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, on their oath, 
aforesaid, do further present, That James E. Cutler, of Boston aforesaid, on 
the twentieth day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-one, at Boston, aforesaid, maliciously devising and intending 
the commission of the felony and murder hereinafter specified, did then aud 
there feloniously solicit and incite William E. Butler to thereafterwards aid 
and assist him, the said Cutler, one Luther H. Rowe to kill and murder. 

Against the law, peace, and dignity of said Commonwealth. 

A TRUE BILL. 
Lewis G. CurRIER, 
Foreman of the Grand Jury. 
OLIVER STEVENS, 
District Attorney. 
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This indictment was found and returned into Said Superior Court by the 
Grand Jurors at the last October term, when the said Cutler was set at the 
bar, and having said indictment read to him, he said thereof he was not 
guilty, and by his attorney filed a motion to quash said indictment, which 
motion, after a hearing, was overruled by the Court. 

Thereupon said Cutler, by his attorney, filed two pleas in abatement, which 
pleas were overruled by the Court, and said Cutler for trial put himself upon 
the country, and the Commonwealth did the like by its attorney, Oliver 
Stevens, Esq. 

A jury was empanelled and sworn to try the issue, to wit: Thomas Tre- 
frey, foreman, and eleven of his fellows, namely: Frank A. Teeling, William 
B. Marsh, Dennis Makin, Peter Dwyer, Paul Sherman, James B. Dooley, 
Joseph B. Everdeen, Richard M. Murphy, Robert N. Daley, George F. 
Chapin, and James E. Glennon, who, after hearing and understanding all 
matters and things concerning the same, returned their verdict and on oath 
said that said Cutler was guilty of the fourth count of said indictment. 

After said jury was empanelled and sworn as aforesaid, and all the testi- 
mony was introduced, the Commonwéalth, by its attorney aforesaid, said it 
would no further prosecute the first, second, and third counts of said indict- 
ment, said Cutler consenting. 

Said indictment was thence continued to the present November term, and 
now the said Cutler is set at the bar for sentence. 

It is therefore considered by the Court that said Cutler, for his offence 
as set forth in the fourth count of said indictment, be punished by confine- 
ment in the House of Correction in our County of Suffolk, there to be kept 
at hard labor according to the rules of the same for the term of three years, 
and that he stand committed until he be removed in pursuance of said 
sentence. 

All of which appears of record in said Court, at the November Term, 
AiD. 1891: 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto set and affix the seal of said 

(sEAL.) Superior Court, at Boston aforesaid, this twenty-fourth day of 

October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-four. 
Joun P. MANNING, 


Clerk. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH HEARING. 


Fripay, October 26, 1894. 


The hearings were resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding. 


WINFRED BAXTER BANCROFT, M.D. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. RiLtEy.) You mentioned two cases of assault last night, 
one the shooting case, and the other the monkey-wrench case. Now, 
will you be kind enough to give us any other that you think of? 

A. Well, the only other — [remember one other young man who was 
cut on the scalp. I don’t remember the spot just now, but I think it 
was with the same instrument. 

. When was that? 

. I cannot recall now. 

About how long ago? 

. I cannot recall how long ago it was. 

Well, in your judgment ? 

. Well, I should think within three years. 

And who did that cutting? 

. I think that was made with the same wrench, in the deputy’s 
s 
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What ? 
I think it was done by the deputy. 
It was done by Deputy Witham P 
The prisoner said it was he. 
Where was that wound? 
. If lremember it, it was just about the same place on the scalp. 
On the top of the head P 
Yes, sir. 
. And will you describe the wound ? 
. I will describe it to the best of my remembrance. As [remember, 
it was from an inch and a half to two inches long, through the scalp to 
the covering. of the skull. 

Q. And did it go to the bone? 

A. I cannot swear as to that. I cannot remember that. 

@. What is the thickness of the covering of the bone there? 

A. Well, I cannot say, exactly. It might be certainly a quarter of an 
inch — I should think probably a little more. 

(. Is it thicker or thinner than in other places ? 

A. Thinner than some other parts. 

QY. Itis a dangerous place to tamper with, now, isn’t it — especially 
with a heavy weapon? 

A. Yes, but this was not a heavy weapon. 

Q. This was a monkey-wrench? 

A. It isn’t an ordinary monkey-wrench at all. 

Q. How heavy is an ordinary monkey-wrench ? 

A. Icannot say as to the weight, but this is lighter than any that I 
ever saw, 

Q. Then you don’t mean that the weapon is not a heavy one? 

A. I mean it was lighter than the ordinary monkey-wrench a person 
would find. | 
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Q. But, by all means, an improper instrument to use upon that part 
of the head? Isn’t that so? 

A. Well, that would depennd upon whether the man was going to 
defend himself, I suppose. He would have to take what he had. 

Q. Did you understand my question ? 

A. Ishould say that it was, with a provision, however. It might be 
in some cases, and in other cases it might not be an improper weapon. 


Q. It would be very safe for the head ? 

A. Inever saw any dangerous harm done from it. 

Q. Isn’t a blow of a monkey-wrench on the head calculated to kill? 

A. That one wasn’t, and I never saw one that was from that instru- 
ment. 

coe Do you know the difference between the definite and the indefinite 


cle? 

oe. Thank you. I don’t care to answer a question of that sort. 

@. You didn’t answer my former question. 

A. Will you ask the question again ? 

Q. Well, I asked you about a blow of that kind, and you spoke about 
that blow ? 

A. es, Sir, 

Q. Now, Iwill repeat my question. Isn’t a blow of a monkey-wrench 
on that part of the head calculated to kill ? 

You mean to say it might kill? 

Do you understand my question ? 

No. I don’t understand what you mean by ‘‘ calculated.” 

It is quite as probable it would kill as not? 

I don’t think it is. 
You think that the result of such a blow is beneficial to the head ? 
No, sir. 
Do you think it is injurious ? 

I don’t think it would injure the man’s skull. 
What man ? 

Any man that was struck with it. 
You think a blow with a monkey-wrench wouldn’t ? 

That monkey-wrench — the one in question. 

. (By Ald. Bryant.) That is the monkey-wrench that the deputy 
carries in his pocket, isn’t it? 

By OS, ii 

Ald. Bryant. —I think the Board saw that wrench ? 

The Witness. — Yes, sir; the Board saw it and know what it is. 

Mr. Ritey. —I think the Board saw it by accident. 

Ald. FottLer. — They asked to see it. 

Mr. Ritey. —I believe { remember reading of the accident. Perhaps 
the other side has the monkey-wrench here. If you have it, will you 
produce it ? 

Mr. Procror. — We haven’t it here. 

Mr. RiLtey. — Will you kindly ask the deputy to bring that monkey- 
wrench, and all other monkey wrenches that he has been in the habit of 
carrying while in the institution, when he comes to testify ? 

Mr. Procror. — Well, I take it that the deputy will produce that 
one. 

Mr. RILEY. — Well, you see hie witness has already described two 
one yesterday and another to- -day. 


Se Se 


Mr..P ot at all. He hasn’t done any such thing. 
Mr. RiLey. — You listen. 

Mr. Proctor. —!J did listen. . 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, it hasn’t done you much good then. 


Mr. Proctor. — No —and it hasn't done you any good. 
Mr. Ritey. — Now, you are annoyed. 
Mr, PRocror. — I am not annoyed. 
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Mr. RiLey. — Then sit down. 
Mr. Procror.— My down-sittings and my up-risings are mine, not 
ours. 
Mr. Ritey. — Oh, I know you think you are handsome, but there is 
no looking-glass here. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair will have to call the counsel to order. 
This committee is not here to hear any little pleasantries between the 
counsel. 

Mr. Procror.—I don’t think they are pleasantries. I call them 
insults. 

Mr. Ritey. — You invoked it. 

Mr. Proctor. —I didn’t. 

Ald. Wirr.— Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if this monkey- 
wrench there is so much talk about is a monkey-wrench that a man can 
carry in his pocket ? 

Ald. BARry. — Let him describe it. 

Ald. ForrLer. — I understand that it is. 

Mr. Ritey. —I call it a deadly weapon. 

Ald. Wirr. — Well, a little monkey-wrench that a man carrries in his 
pocket is not a deadly weapon. I should hate to defend myself with it. 

Mr. RrLEy.—I would like to point you out the number of cases in 
our courts of murder because of monkey-wrenches. 

Ald. Wirt.— A monkey-wrench such as a man would ordinarily 
carry in his pocket? Of course, a man could carry a ten-pound monkey- 
wrench, but he ordinarily doesn’t. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Riley will please proceed. 

Mr. RiteEy.—I want him to bring all the monkey-wrenches he has 
been carrying, — not a wrench for the occasion, but all the wrenches 
that have been used. 

Ald. Ler.—I think the majority of the Board saw that monkey- 
wrench. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. —I have, myself. 

Mr. Ritey. — Having looked at it, are you prepared to say it is a 
harmless weapon — because one of the Aldermen says it is; that it is no 
good; I mean for defence? 

Ald. Wirt. — No, I don’t think it is much good. I should hate to 
depend upon it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Mr. Witness, you said a while ago that you 
didn’t see the monkey-wrench, didn’t you?’ 

A. Idon’t think I said I never saw it. 

Q. Well, I was asking you about the third assault you described, 
‘wasn’t I? 3 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn’t you say you didn’t see the weapon ? 

A, No. I don’t understand —i don’t know that I did. 

@. What do you say now? 

A. Ihave seen the weapon many times. 

@. You described the weapon here last night? 

A. I don’t know that I did. 

Q. Haven’t you any memory of what occurred last night ? 

A. I cannot remember whether I described it or not. I know it very 
well. 

Q. Were you here last night ? 

A. I was; yes, sir. 

@. Didn’t-you describe that monkey-wrench ? 

A. I cannot recall-whether I described a monkey-wrench or not. 

Q. Didn’t you describe the assault ? 

A. I described what — 

Q. Now, you won’t throw me off the track, because you can’t. 

A. IThave no desire to. 
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Q. Didn’t you describe the monkey-wrench which you said caused 
the wound when the assault was made by Deputy Witham ? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. I recollect now. 

Q. Now, that there may be no mistake about it, will you describe it 
again? You said it was a three-fold instrument? 

A. Well, it isa combination instrument. I don’t recall just how 
many purposes it serves. One end is a little screw-driver that slips in, 
and that is set with a thumb-screw; and the other is a little wrench 
that is adapted for turning the nibs off of a gas-jet— a miniature thing. 

How heavy was that? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. Did you ever have it in your hands? 

A. I think not. 

@. And you don’t know whether it was a heavy weapon or not? 

A. No, sir; not from my own knowledge of weighing it. 

@. And it may be a deadly weapon ? 

A. It might be; yes, sir. 

@. You have no doubt but what a good blow with that weapon, 
anded in the right place, would cause death, have you? 
A. Ihave great doubts; yes, sir. 
Q. You think a blow from that wrench would not cause death ? 
A. I don’t think that, but I think there is great doubt about it. 
Q. Don’t you think it is probable that if a man stepped up to youand 
gave you a blow on the temple with it, it would cause death ? 
. I think not; no, sir. 
You think not? 
Y OS, A510. 
Do you think you could fracture the skull with such a weapon ? 
I don’t know. 
You don’t ? 
No, sir. 
Supposing you could fracture the skull with such a. weapon, 
might not that fracture cause death ? 

A. It might 

(Q. Don’t fractures of the skull often cause death ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I know that driving the bone into the brain is very apt to cause 
death, isn’t it? 

A. It may. 

Q. Isn’t it probable P 

A. A person often recovers from fractures of the skull. 

Q. And remains insane ? 

A. Icannot say as to that. 

Q. Now, you went on to describe another monkey-wrench this after- 
noon. Did you have in mind the same monkey-wrench ? 

ey Os Sit, 

Q, Well, that wound you say was an inch and a half in length, and 
it was deep enough to reach the bone ? 

A. Well, it certainly reached the covering of the bone. 

Q. But you were the physician who examined it and treated it. 
Why didn’t you in treating it find out whether it had or not? 

A. I cannot recall whether it did or not. It was two or three years 
ago, and I cannot recall whether it penetrated the skull or not. 

Now, that wound was also made by the deputy, wasn’t it ? 

I was told so. 

And what other cases do you remember ? 

I don’t recall any others of that sort. 

Well, take cuts upon the heads of prisoners ? 

I don’t recall any special thing of that sort, I have seen several 
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where men’s faces were bleeding with superficial scratches or some 
abrasions. 
Q. Not where they were injured by the officers, but scratched them- 

themselves ? 

I don’t know anything about it. 

Didn’t you treat them ? 

Yes, sir. 

Didn’t you get the history of the case? 

No, sir. 

Didn’t you ask? 

No, sir. 

Didn’t you ask whether an officer did it or not? 

No, sir. 

Well, take during the year 1893. How many persons did you 
t for cuts and bruises and wounds about the head ‘and on the body ? 

I cannot say. 

Oh, but give this committee a rough estimate ? 

I have no recolleetion whatever. 

Well, say 100? 

I cannot say anything. 

Three hundred ? 

I cannot say anything of the sort. 

A thousand ? 

I cannot say anything of the sort. 

A score P 

I cannot make any answer to a question of that sort. 

Well, you have never suffered from a deficient memory, have 
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you? 
A. No, sir; not that I know of. 
Q. Now, you know, do you not, that nearly every week you have 
treated convicts for those same things — cuts, bruises, and wounds? 
I don’t know. 
Do you say you have not? 
I have done it sometimes, of course. 
Have you done it every month ? 
I have not, certainly. 
What? 
I have not.’ 
Have you done it every year ? 
Yes, 1 have treated, I should say, somebody every year. 
Now, your best memory is that you have treated one case a 


a ©) 
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I didn’t say that. 
How many more will you say ? 
Well, I don’t say anything about it. 

Q. Well, that is one way to refuse to be examined. Why don’t you 
answer me? 

A. Because I refuse to answer that. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because I do; I don’t choose to give you a reason for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The witness has said & number of times that he 
does not know, and it seems useless to question him further upon that 
point. 

Mr. Ritty.— Yes, but I gave him credit for a little more intelli- 
gence. I may be mistaken. 

Q. Now, have you examined any of the dead bodies —I mean the 
bodies of convicts, who died in prison ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. To see whether there were wounds or cuts or bruises upon those 
bodies ? 
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_ Q. Why not? 

A. Because I have had no occasion to. 

Q. Well, take the case of a convict dying while in prison; who 
would give a certificate of death? 

A. The physician. 

Q. What physician ? 

A. The prison physician. I would. 

@. Have you given all the certificates of death ? 

A. Ihave given certificates of death in all cases except those seen 
by the Medical Examiner. 

@. You have given certificates of death on those occasions in which 
death occurred while the person was in the institution? 
Yes, sir. 
There have been several of those cases, have there not ? 
Of persons who died ? 
Yes, sir. 
Yes, sir. On an average, five a year, I should think. 
Now, those are the cases I am now asking about. Did you ex- 
amine the bodies to see whether those bodies contained wounds, cuts, or 
bruises ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you tell us, please, why not? 

A. Because it is not my duty to do so. 

@. ‘Then you haven’t examined all the bodies ? 

eNO; 581T. 

Q, Why should you give a certificate for the burial of a dead body 
without informing your self as to the cause of death ? 

I never did give such a certificate without knowing the cause of 

death. 
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From whom did you take the information ? 

My own knowledge. 

How did you get it? 

I don’t understand what you mean. 

I want to know whence the information came? 

My observatian of the patient. 

Well, I suppose now and then a patient dies suddenly there, as 
elsewher ay 

A. If he died suddenly, the Medical Examiner sees him. 

Q. Why should he see him, unless there is a suspicion that the death 
was a tragic one? 

A. Well, if a patient went to his cell and was found dead in it, the 
physician would know nothing about his condition or why he died; and 
the Medical Examiner would be summoned. 

Q. Wouldn’t you desire to look at the body and see whether there 
were wounds upon it? 

A... l:never did. 

Q@. And I suppose if there were bruises and wounds upon it you 
would sooner not know it ? 

A. I never said any such thing. 

Q. But that is in your mind. 

A. I never had the thought in my mind at all. 

@. You didn’t? 

Asse O, Sil. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Witness, in case a prisoner should die 
suddenly, isn’tit the law that the Medical Examiner shall be called? 

A. I think it is; yes, sir. We always do it. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEY. ) _ Will you describe the hospital, if you please ? 

A. The hospital is a double building, one side for men and one side 
for women. It connects with an ell with the main building. 
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Q. What comprises the hospital ? 
A. What comprises it? <A building two stories high, lying to the 
north of the main prison. 

Q. Is that a new building? 

A. No, sir. I suppose it was built when the old institution was 
built. 

Q. Whatis it? One large room ? 

A. Well, it is on the general principle of the prison itself —a large 
room with a central court, opening on to the cells. 

Q. And there are beds in the cells? 

A. Part of them, and part of them are in the corridor, for lack of 
room. 

Q. But what you call a hospital — 

A. We call it a hospital. 

@. But what you call a hospital is a corridor there, with a number of 
cells where prisoners used to be confined, and in those small, narrow 
cells you have beds ? 

. You mean prisoners who are not sick ? 

. The cells were originally for the old prison, weren’t they ? 
. No, sir; they were built for sick prisoners. 

. Well, they are cells? 

. They are cells. 

. What are their dimensions, can you tell ? 

. [cannot tell this moment. 

. Are they larger than the other cells? 

. Yes, sir, considerably. 

. Now, is that a proper sort of a hospital for the treatment of con- 
victs P 

A INO! Sir: 

Q. It has not been during your time? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You just listen to this question, and then tell me if this containsa 
a correct description of the hospital : 
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The hospital is a small building, detached from the prison. The accommo- 
dations are entirely inadequate. Itonly contains twenty cells, four of which 
are occupied by the nurses (convicts), and one is a ‘‘ solitary,” thus leaving 
only fifteen for the use of the prison patients. The hospital has been con- 
demned over and over again, but it still remains. 

I vannot conceive anything more inhuman than the practice at the prison 
of confining the refractory prisoners in the hospital. It is simply indescrib- 
able. I had the misfortune to be a patient in the hospital for a fortnight, and 
the cell in which I was confined was immediately over the solitary. For ten 
days out of the fourteen there was a man confined in the solitary who raved 
and shouted off and on the whole time. The horrors of this to a man who is 
sick baffles description. To show that Iam not in any way exaggerating, [ 
will quote a few lines from the annual report for the year 1888, of the late 
medical officer of the prison, Dr. Wm. H. Devine: 

‘‘Last year [ strongly urged the necessity of having a detached building for 
solitaries and the confinement of refractory prisoners. I hope that before 
another year has passed some definite action will be taken in this important 
matter, so that the hospital will be used for sick only. Among sucha large 
number of prisoners there is always to be found a class of men whose conduct 
renders them unsafe to be trusted at any work in the shops, or unfit to asso- 
ciate with the others. It has always been the custom to confine these unruly 
ones in the hospital building, where their uproar often makes life miserable 
for the unfortunate sick. Quite frequently patients tell me that they are 
much disturbed by these people, and several times patients have asked to be 
discharged from the hospital for this reason.” 


Then it adds: 


The condition of things complained of by Dr. Devine in 1888 exists to-day. 
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This is a matter in which common humanity demands immediate attention. 
The treatment a man gets in the hospital is certainly of a ‘* rough and ready 
order,” and is usually a farce as regards medical treatment. To explain what 
I mean, I will simply say I have known the medical officer to treat sixty-three 
out-patients and thirteen in-patients in seventeen and one-half minutes. Iam 
aware that this is an advanced age as regards science, but from inquiries I 
have made of one or two medical men I have been led to believe it an 
impossibility for any physician to treat seventy-five cases in seventeen and a 
half minutes. 


Now, in the main, is that a correct description of the hospital? 

A. It is. 

Q. And it is to-day as it was when Dr. Devine complained of it in 
1888 ? 

SA ak G 1S 

Q. Yes, sir. Have you, while in the institution, at any time or times, 
heard any wrangling between the officers and convicts ? 

(. I don’t quite understand what you mean — quarrelling, or some- 
thing of that kind? 

A, Well, I used the word wrangling as a softer word; but either one 
will suit me. 

A. You mean between one or two, or general riots ? 

Q. I don’t care how many — anything in which the officers took part 
when you heard their voices P 

PAC ey. 6S, Sits 

Q. You used, in reply to one of the questions of Alderman Lomasney 
yesterday, the word ‘‘ brusque.” You said that some of the convicts 
were punished for being brusque to the officers ? 

A. I don’t know that I said anybody was punished for being brusque 
to the officers. 

@. You used the word? 

A. Oh, yes. It was on record about the man talking with the 
master. 

Q. Well, it was put down there by way of complaint? 

A. We were speaking about his character. 

@. You said his manner was brusque ? 
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Q. That is rather a harmless word to use, and one used in society a 
good deal? 

A. 9 ¥08,)81T. 


Q. It doesn’t imply anything very much that would outrage anybody, 
does it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you been a witness of any brusque conduct on the part of 
officers in the institution ? 

A. Ihave, often. I won’t say often, but several times I have seen 
scuffies and that sort of thing between an officer and prisoner. 

Q. And you have seen brusque conduct on the part of an officer ? 

A. Oh, yes. An officer might speak sharply to a prisoner. 

(@. So the brusqueness wasn’t all on one side ? 

Ast sto. 

Q. You have often heard the officers talk pretty “anil and savagely, 
haven’t you? 

A. No, not so often. I have sometimes. 

Q. And at times you have heard the officers indulge in pretty strong 
language P 

A. Yes, sir; sometimes. 

Q. And at times you have heard them swear? 

Ae es) SIPs 

Q@. And at times you have heard them utter profane exclamations ? 

Binal 88, Sit; 
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Q. No doubt about it; and you get there early in the morning, you 
say —- about half-past seven ? 

A. I try to, ordinarily ; yes, sir. 

@. And you have noticed often, or at times, the conduct of some of 
the officers and how they carried themselves ? 

A. Icouldn’t help that; no, sir. 

@. You couldn’t help it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You saw at times that they appeared to be under the influence of 
liquor ? 

ae I never saw anybody there under the influence of liquor. 

Q. Didn’t you see some of the officers that you thought were under 
the influence of liquor, and so expressed yourself ? 

A. I beg your pardon. There is one officer that is not there now 
that was under the influence of liquor. I complained about him, and 
he was sent away. 

@. Didn’t you at other times see officers that you thought had just 
been recovering from a night’s carousal or debauch ? 


A. Ihave seen one man ; yes, Sir. 
Q. Is he there yet? 

A}, “He-is not. 

Q. They discharged him also ? 
ayes, SITs 

Q. 


Have you no knowledge in regard to intoxicating liquors being 
brought into the institution by two officers ? 

A, Never heard of it. 

Q. You know nothing about that? 

A. “NO, sir. 

Q. Now, youknow, of course, that the law and the prison regulations 
have the simple and emphatic provision that all officers shall treat the 
convicts with kindness? You know that, don’t you? 

Awe POs; Sir. 

@. You have been a witness, often, to a breach of this provision, 
haven’t you ? 

A. Often? Yes, several times. It would amount to often. 

Q. Anybody punish the officers for breaking this provision of law 
and the rules, so far as you know? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. What? 

A. I don’t know that there has. 

Q. While it is in my mind, I would like to ask you the case of 
James E. Cutter. I mean that young man who was discharged from 
the institution last June two or three weeks before his term was up, 
supposing that he had been allowed all the time he was entitled to for 
good behavior. He was not discharged from the institution, but was 
sent to the insane asylum at Westboro’. Now, why was he sent up 
there, doctor ? 

A. Because we regarded him as insane. 

Q. Well, that is the point I wish to reach. What led you to regard 
him as insane? 

Do you want a little history of his case ? 

I want nothing but an answer to a simple question. 

From what he said to me. 

When did he say it ? 

I don’t remember just when. 

Well, was it about the time you ordered him sent to Westboro’ ? 
Yes, sir; just before that. 

Now, up to that time Cutter had been thirty-one months in your 
institution ? 

A. I don’t know that that was the time. 
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Q. The record will show that it was. Of course, during those 
thirty-one months you had seen him more or less, and during “all that 
time you never discovered any symptoms of insanity, did you! o- 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Until one day when he was sent to you, and then Deputy Witham 
came along. Do you remember the circumstance ? 

I know that he did. I don’t recall it now, though. 

He came to you, and you asked him what he wanted ? 

Yes, sir. 

You told him you didn’t want him ? 

I asked him what the matter was, or something of that sort. 
Didn‘t you tell him to go back to his work ? 

I don’t recollect. 

Do you deny it? 

I don’t remember. 

And then he told you that the deputy had sent him, and you said, 
‘¢Oh, wait.” Now, do you remember the deputy’s coming ? 

A. I think Ido. Iéannot swear that he did, but I think he did. I 
knew nothing about the man before. 

Q. Then the deputy told you that Cutter was making complaints ? 

A. Yes; just general talk. 

Q. And then the deputy put some questions to Cutter ? 

A. I don’t remember about that. 

Q. Did you notice the deputy looking at you while Cutter was 
answering ? 

A. No, sir; nothing of the sort. 

Q. He didn’t do that ? 

A. Idon’t recall it. It is such a long time. 

Q. Was the first information given by the deputy ? 

A. Yes, sir; that there was anything peculiar about him. 

(. And in the course of two or three days he was railroaded up to 
Westboro’ P 

A. Yes, sir; I sent him there. I don’t know what you mean by 
‘* railroaded.” 

Q. Well, you sent him by rail, didn’t you? 

AsmeyY 65 4810. 

Q. Now, you know they discharged him in a very short time, and 
discharged him because neither at Westboro’ nor at Bridgewater could 
they find any symptons of insanity about him. You knew that, didn’t 
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you? 
MEIN G asibe 
Q. Didn’t you know he was discharged ? 
Av uN Onslis 


Q. For aught you know he is up there yet ? 

A. No, I know the man is here. 1 don’t know how he got here. I 
didn’t know they discharged him. 

@. Didn’t Dr. Blackstone write to you in reference to the case ? 

A. .No, sir. 

Q. There was testimony that he wrote two letters either to you or to 
Colonel Whiton, I think. It was to the colonel, probably. At all 
events you received none ? 

A. lvreceived none. 

Q. Did the master submit to you about any letters which he had re- 
ceived in reference to Cutter ? 

A. I don’t remember whether he showed me a letter or not. I think 
he told me. 

Q. That Cutter had been discharged ? 

A. That he had had a letter from Mr. Blackstone. Whether he had 
been discharged or not, I don’t remember. 
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@. He told you he had had a letter from Mr. Blackstone to the effect 

that the man was not insane ? 

Ye@s,"sir. 

And you said he was sane, did you not ? 

No, sir. 

Did you persist in saying that he was insane ? 

I didn’t say anything at all. 

Well, you learned that from Bridgewater, and if you thought he 
was insane why didn’t you write up there ? 

A. It was none of my business. He was out of my jurisdiction en- 
tirel 

oF Of course, if you had made a mistake, it was your business as a 
man to correct that mistake ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because it was none of my business, for he had passed out of the 
jurisdiction of the prison hospital. 

Q. So that the way we are to understand you in regard to that is, 
that if you make mistakes and then discover them you won’t correct 
them ? 

A. I won’t admit it was a mistake; but if it was, it could not have 
been corrected. 

Q. Now, didn’t you think you ought to go and tell him that you had 
made a mistake ? 

A. No, because I didn’t think I had. 

Q. You don’t believe it now ? 

ai 72INO, Sil. 

Q. And you think they made a mistake when they discharged him ? 

A. I didn’t make any mistake. 

@. Well, of course he cannot be sane and insane at the same time ? 
a 
Q 
A. 
Q. 
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No, sir. 

And you: cannot be right and they right ? 

I didn’t say anything about his condition when he was sent aw ay 

m there, at all — simply when he went away from the prison. 

Your theory is that they cured him ? 
A. Ididn’t say anything of the kind. I didn’t have any theory. 
@. Doctor, who prescribes the amount of food and water to be given 
to a person in solitary confinement ? 

A. I suppose the master. ; 

Q@. Imay be wrong, but I have not found any provision of law in 
reference to the quantity to be furnished. You haven’t anything to do 
with prescribing it? 

A, INO seins 

Q. Did you ever inquire as to the amount of water given during the 
twenty-four hours ? 

A. Yes—TI think it is a quart. 

How much? 

A quart, I think. 

And the amount of bread ? 

A half of one of the loaves, I think. 

How much in weight ? 

I cannot say as to-weight. 

To speak of a loaf is very indefinite, because one loaf is larger 
another, and heavier. 

Quite true. 

How much bread was given? 

I cannot give the weight. 

Then you never inquired, did you? 

No. Ihave seen the amount. 

Have you ever weighed the amount of bread ? 
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A. IT have never weighed the amount of bread. 

Q. Of course, a piece of sponge cake might be much larger than a 
piece of bread and yet weigh very much less. You understand that? 

Ay cpl Os; alts 

@. How do you know that the amount of bread given those convicts 
in solitary was sufficient to maintain life ? 

A. I judged from the appearance of the loaf. 

0: ree that is all? 

A Dal eg Toh 

@. You said yesterday that the only object of taking the prisoners 
out at the end of three days was to ventilate the cells. Did you mean 
that P 

A. If I said so, I didn’t intend to say so. I don’t know what the ob- 
ject is. 

! Q. Well, you said something very like that. 
A. I don’t know that I said that. 
Q. You remember the question that Alderman Lomasney put to 
ou? 
z A. I don’t remember what I answered. 

Q. Well, the answer was, I think, that it was to ventilate the cells. 
Now, of course, that couldn’t be the reason ? 

A. Idon’t know why they were taken out. 

Q. But it wouldn’t be to ventilate the cells? 

A. I don’t know that. 

You don’t know why they were taken out? Don’t you know that 
it was to give them a little fresh air, so that they might be ready for 
another dose of punishment? 

A. I don’t know that; no. 

Q. Well, what does fresh air do for the system ordinarily? I know 
it appears to be a simple question, but from the way in which you have 
given your answers | must put such questions. How does it affect the 
body — the live body ? 

A. It invigorates the body. 

Q. Yes, and just the reverse—when you take a person away from 
the fresh air and make the person inhale bad air, close air, what is the 
effect of that? 

Ay The reverse. 

Q. Just the reverse? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Therefore, when you keep a prisoner in a cell of that kind for 
ten days, you certainly affect his heaith, don’t you? 

A. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Q. Well, I might run a knife through your body, and I might give 
the same answer when asked if it would kill — ‘‘ not necessarily ;” but, 
ordinarily, it does kill. Now, ordinarily, the effect is to undermine the 
health P 

A. Idon’t think itis. I haven’t observed that. 

Q. Well, there are a great many things in this world that you haven’t 
observed, and they would fill a good many volumes; but that isn’t what 
Tam after now. In your judgment wouldn’t it affect the health ? 

The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, am I to answer the gentleman’s 
questions, or am I to listen to his comments upon me and as to the 
things that I know and don’t know? I am perfectly willing to answer 
any and all questions, and came here for that purpose. I stayed here 
all yesterday afternoon and yesterday evening and all this afternoon, 
and Iam perfectly willing to stay as long as any one wishes to ask me 
any questions; but I didn’t come here either to listen to criticisms in 
regard to what I know and don’t know, or sarcasm, or jokes, or any- 
thing of the sort; and if I may be excused from it, I will be very much 
obliged. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — The witness is perfectly correct, and the counsel 
will try to put his questions in such a way that they will be less offen- 
sive to the witness and at the same time draw out the answers for the 
committee. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLeEy.) Doctor, take the case that was put by one of 
the witnesses yesterday — ex- -Alderman Maguire. You weren't here, I 
think, when he testified ? 

_ A. Only intermittently. I only heard him say something about 
sheets. 

Q. Well, this was the case: He said that upon going to one of the 
solitary cells and having the door opened he found a man lying on the 
ground, apparently dazed, and that when they got him on his feet he 
didn’t know what they were doing. While lying upon the ground he 
said he was munching or gnawing a crust of bread, and that he had his 
face down towards the bottom of the door, near the aperture. How 
wide is that aperture from the lower part of the door? 

A. Ishould think not more than an inch. 

Q. Well, he was asked what the prisoner was lying in that position 
for, and he said that as it appeared to him he was lying there to try and 
get some fresh air to save himself from smothering. Now, to keep a 
man in a cell like that for ten days, breathing that foul air — the word 
‘¢ foul” is mine, and you amend it by the word ‘ poor” if you want to 
— breathing that foul air, would that be calculated to affect his health ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Supposing you were to keep him there twenty days. Would that 
affect his health ? 

A. It might not. 

@. And you and I might not get home to-night; but I don’t want any 
far-fetched answers. Would it affect his health? 

The Witness. — Mr. Chairman, I have answered the question as far 
as I can. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Witness, might it not in some instances 
affect the health of persons so confined ? 

It might, depending upon the man. 

And some others it might not injure P 

Some others it might not have any effect upon at all. 

(By Mr. Ritey.) Might it not affect the brain ? 

I don’t think so. 

What? 

I don’t think so. 

You think it couldn’t possibly affect the brain ? 

I don’t think it would. 

You think it couldn’t possibly affect the Seine P 

T will not answer it in that way. I cannot answer it in that way. 
No matter how long you kept a man in that condition, it wouldn’t 
affect the brain | ? Js that your theory ? 

A. Ihave no theory. 

Q. Well, your experience — you must have had a great deal of ex- 
perience ? 

A. What is my experience about it? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Ihave never seen anybody whose brain [ thought was affected by 
it. 

Q. Then you think a prisoner might be kept in that position for one 
hundred days without affecting body or brain ? 

A. I didn’t say so. 

. Do you say so? 
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A. I don’t say so. 

Q. Could he be kept there fifty days ?P 

A. Ihave no means of judging about that. 
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Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you think it is possible to keep a man 
in solitary confinement long enough so that the confinement will have 
an effect upon his mind P 

A. I think it might be possible to keep him long enough; yes, sir. 

Q. And the time necessary to do that you don’t know ? 

A. Idon’t know. It would differ with the individual. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) From a professional stand-point, it would 
depend a great deal upon a man’s physical coudition when he was 
placed there? 

A. Yes, sir. / 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, take the physical condition that 
Cornelius Quinlan was in ? 

A. It didn’t affect his brain at all. 

Y. How long would he, in your opinion, have to be there before it 
would affect his brain ? 

A. It would be a long time, because he was a rugged man. 

Q. How long? 

A. I cannot state. 

Q. Well, when you took him out, he was not as rugged a man as 
when you put him in? 

A. I didn’t put him in. 

Q. Well, I know you didn’t. 

A. Well, you said I put him in. 

Q. Imeant when he was putin. He was not as healthy and rugged 
when he was taken out as when he went in-? 

A, No.-sir. 

Q. How manycubic feet of air space is it necessary for a human 
being to have in order to breathe ? 

A. I cannot say without referring to books or notes. 

Q. Cannot you give us any idea, doctor P 

A. Icannot give you any now, at all. 

Q. Do you want us to understand that you don’t want to give us the 
number of cubic feet that it is necessary for a human being to have in 
order to breathe ? 

A. I don’t want you to understand any such thing. I don’t recall it 
now. I would be perfectly willing to tell you if I could. 

Q. How long will it take you to make up your mind on that simple 
subject ? 

A. Ishould have to look it up in a book. 

Q. ‘The number of cubic feet that a human being should have in order 
to live P 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You would have to look for authority in order to give us that 
answer ?P 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, doctor, I find the prison rules provide 
that each prisoner confined to his cell must be visited by an officer, who 
will take and enter upon the physician’s book the names of persons who 
ante to see the physician. Had that been done all the time you were 
there ? 

A. Never. It has been told verbally. 

@. What? 

A. It has been verbal. 

Q@. Well, the prison rules provide that the officer shall enter upon 
the physician’s book the names of all persons who desire to see him. 
That has never been done? 

No, sir. 

Have you any such book? 

No, sir. 

Why haven’t you? Therules say that you shall have such a book. 
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I never saw the rule. 
What? 
I never saw the rule. 
You have been the physician fr the House of Correction for five 
years, and have never read the rules for the management of jails and 
houses of correction ? 

A, Yes) sins 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. Because I have never seen them. 

Q. Don’t you think, as a physician and a rational being, that it was 
your duty to see them! p 

A. I didn’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. — Are those the prison rules? 

Mr. RILEY. — Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I have only read the first portion of the 8th rule. I will 
now pass on to the next. 


Boho 


The physician will examine persons kept in solitary confinement, and will 
note their condition when they are taken out of punishment. 


Now, you are to examine those persons while they are in solitary con- 
finement. I understand you claim you have done so? 
ees, ‘Sil 
Q. You are also to note their condition when they are taken out of 
punishment — that is, at the end of three days, if that be the end of 
their punishment, or a longer time. Have you done it? 
No, sir. 
What ?P 
No, sir. 
But why have you violated this rule ? 
I never was aware of the rule. 
Hasn’t the master called your attention to it? 
I cannot recall that he has. 
The rules also say: 
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The physician shall keep a record of all persons for whom he orders medi- 
cine, with a memorandum of the physical condition of the prisoner. 


Now, have you such a book of record ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in that book you have the names and the case of every 
person to whom you have given medicine? 

A. Well, it has been — 

Q. Well, what? 

A. Well, aJl patients in the hospital are on this book. I haven’t 
entered here every man that came to me in the morning to get some 
medicine. ‘These men are in another ides 

Q. What difference does it make whether they come in the morning 
or at night? You ought to have the record. 

“ide Yes, we have the record. 

(. Have you a record of all the prisoners to whom you have given 
medicine ? 

A. Yes, sir; 

Q. Every one? 

A. No, | cannot say that, because a great deal of medicine is given 
without a prescription at all. 

Q. Why should you do that? 

A. Because it is impossible to write out a prescription for every dose 
of salts that is given. 

QY. Iknow; but don’t you see the danger if you are allowed to go 
as you please, and not make a record of the medicine, together with 
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the name of the patient you have treated? If you should make a 
mistake and give medicine that kills, you see there is a chance for the 
physician to escape. 

A. No person could do it. 

Q. But the law is wiser than you, and wiser than all the rest -of 
us. Why have you broken it? 

A. Because it is physically impossible to do such a thing. 

Q. Physically impossible to take the names of those you treat, and 
to put on some book or other the medicine you prescribe ? 

A. Yes, sir; almost physically impossible. 

Q. What do you mean by the words ‘‘ physically impossible ” P 

A. It would take a whole day to do it. 

Y. Whatif it should take a whole year? I understand that there 
were about 571 prisoners last year in the institution. Do you mean 
that it is physically impossible to look after that number ? 

A. Almost, to do that. 

Q. What you mean to say is, that you didn’t do it because it would 
have taken too much of your time? 

A. May I explain the visit in the morning P 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Well, I wish you would let me ask one or 
two questions. You were not aware that there were any such rules ? 

A. Iwas unaware of that rule, although it was kept —no, I was 
aware of that rule that provided that a record of patients should be 
kept. 

Q. From whence did you get your information ? 

A. Icannot say now. I know I didn’t read it. I made a record my- 
self on entering the prison of patients in that way, and instituted the 
case-book. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Well, you have a record of all the prisoners 
that were in the hospital ? 

HAs), X08, sir: 

@. You keep a record of that ? 

A. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, if I may explain a moment, I would 
like to say that when patients come in the morning and ask for some 
opening medicine, some pills, or something of that kind, no record is 
made of it; but when a bottle of medicine is given to a patient his 
name is written on the book in the hospital, with the name of the 
medicine which he is to take. If he is taken into the hospital himself, 
his name is written on the case-book, and the progress of his disease is 
noted. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Is that all, sir? 

PADS SY OS ile 

Q. So that if a patient comes to you in the morning and makes com- 
plaint to you and you give him a box of pills, you don’t take his name ? 

No, sir. 

And you don’t put it upon your books ? 

No, sir. 

There is no record at all ? 

No record whatever. 

And if you happened to make a mistake in the pills given, there 
uld be no means of tracing the medicine to you, now, would there P 

ore Well, except as I prescribe all the medicine. 

Q. Isay, how could anybody trace the giving of the medicine to you 
if you have kept no record, unless you come and confess your error ? 

A. Because they know I am the only person authorized to give 
medicine. 

Q. But how would they know that you gave medicine? 

A. Nobody could unless I admitted it. 

Y. So that a death might happen and no one could trace the cause. 
You, as a physician, see the danger of the situation ? 
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No, sir; I don’t think there is the slightest danger. 
There is no wisdom in this rule ? 
That was made with some latitude for the physician. 
And you took the latitude ? 
Yes, sir, I did. (Laughter.) 
How can you say that you took the latitude when you knew noth- 
ing about the rule? 

‘A. I know that thing is constantly done in other institutions. 

Q. Who called this rule to your attention ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. All the provisions relating to the physician are in Rule Eight, 
and so if you read any part of it you read it all? 

A. Idon’t think I read the rule. I don’t know how I came by the 
knowledge. 

Y. Would you object to ee a copy of the rales home with you so 
that you might study them ? 

A. Iwill see, later 

Q@. And you haven’t made any note of the condition of those con- 
victs who are taken out of solitary, then, at the end of their punish- 
ment ? 

Ae NOASIY: 

@. Don’t you see that it is a direct violation of this rule ? 

ie. V0, Sir. 

@. I desire to ask you now about the case of William Sullivan. I 
didn’t ask you about him yesterday, did I? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did I ask you about William Sullivan? The paper I had, un- 
fortunately, was taken away, and has not been returned. 

A. Yes, sir; [remember well that you asked me. 

QY. Yes, [do remember; but I didn’t ask you in regard to William 
Murphy ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. He was admitted October 10, 1892, and was sent to the insane 
asylum December 6, 1893 ? 
(After examining book.) Yes, sir; I have it. 
Now, he was committed to the asylum December 6, wasn’t he ? 
Yes, sir. 
When did you discover symptoms of insanity in his case? 
The 28th of November. 
What year? 
The same year. 
What year ? 
1893. 
You discovered symptoms of insanity November 28, 1893? That 

was the first time, was it? 

A. So far as I have any record. I don’t remember the man at all. 
From the record, it is. 
Have you a record there that will refresh your memory ? 
Yes, sir. I say, from the record, it is. 
Who kept the record ? 
I kept the record. 
Whence came your information ? 
I say I kept the record — oh, I don’t recall. 
That record is made up from your observation of the patients ? 
Yes, sir. 
He came to the institution October 10? 
Yes, sir. 
And it was nearly two months before you observed any signs of 
insanity, was it?—it was more than a year before you observed any 
signs of insanity ? 
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A. Well, whenever he came — that is the date. 

Q. Well, he came October 10, 1892, and he was sent away December 
6, 1893. Does you record show when he came? 

ZA PNO, 

@. It dosen’t? 

A. No;Idon’tthinkitdoes. I may have a record of it. (Examining 
other book.) 

Q@. He appears to have been there nearly fourteen months before you 
discovered any symptoms of insanity. How do you account for that ? 

A. I don’t account for it. I don’t say anything about it. Probably 
nothing called my attention to him. 

(). Well, now, he was insane, was he, at the time he came to the: 

institution ?P 

I don’t know. 

What do you think about it ? 

I don’t know anything about it. I don’t remember his case at all. 
What is your impression now ? 

I have no impression about it. 

You won’t say whether he was or not ? 

I won’t say anything about it. 

). Now,I find that William Murphy was a young man, twenty-three 
years of age; was in your institution fourteen months; on October 27, 
he was locked in a cell and kept there until November 23d; in other 
words, he was thirty-one days in his cell; from November 30 to De- 
cember 6 he was put in solitary for refusing to work on a sewing-ma- 
chine; from March 4, from 9.30 A.M. to March 4, 3.50 P.M., he was 
put in solitary again for the same reason; June 15, 1893, to June 24, 
1893, he was put in solitary and kept there nine days for insolence and 
disturbance in solitary and using threatening language. Right here I 
would like to ask you what is meant by ‘‘ disturbance while in solitary 
confinement” P | 

A. I don’t know what is meant there. 

Q. Well, anywhere? What does it mean? 

A. J don’t know what that remark means. ; 

Q. How can aman locked up in a solitary cell and away from every- 
body be guilty of a disturbance ? 

A. He might if he were in the hospital solitary cell be guilty of a 
distubance. 

Q. Because that is near other patients? 

A. Yes, sir. If the noise was there, they would hear it. 

Q. What is meant by ‘using threatening language while in soli- 
tary” P 

a That is not my record at all. 

Q. You don’t know anything about it? 

A. No, sir: I don’t know anything about it ? 

Q. Now, I find that from July 9 to July 15 he was kept in solitary 

“six days, for insolence; that from August 5 to August 9 he was kept 
in solitary for refusing to obey orders; that from September 30 to 
October 3 he was kept in solitary for insolence; that from November 
25 to November 28 he was kept in solitary for destroying public 
property. In other words, he was locked in his cell 27 days, and was in 
solitary confinement 25 days inside of 56 days. Now, what do you say 
in regard to that? Would that have any tendency to undermine the 
health and brain or not ? 

A. It might, depending upon the man. 

Q. Yes; taking this case by itself, isn’t it highly probable that the 
cause of Murphy’s insanity was the treatment he received while in this 
institution ? 

A. I don’t think so at all; no, sir. 

Q. What was his physical condition ? 
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T don’t remember his physical condition. 

You don’t remember anything about the case ? 

I remember the record. I don’t recall the man at all. 

(By Ald. LOMASNEY.) Won’t you please read the record ? 
(Reading.) 
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When excited and angry with anyone, says they put poison in his food. 
Recently escaped from his room and broke in the glass front of the medicine 
case. 

@. How long was that before he was committed to the Lunatic 
Hospital ? 

A. That was in December, just before he was sent away. 

@. Thatis the only record you have of him? ‘There was only one 
examination ? 

A. Yes, sil’; one examination. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say here that 
I don’t think the counsel on the other side has read the record of that 
man as we have it; and I don’t know that he has the same sort of a 
record. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I say he was in solitary twenty-five days inside 
of fifty-six days. 

Mr. Proctor. — No, you didn’t read it as we have it. We have it 
here that he was in solitary from June 15 to June 18 for insolence. 

Mr. RiLeEy. — Well, you may be more correct than myself. T have 
been reading from a type-written copy, and I know the mistakes that 
sometimes creep into type-written copies. 

Mr. Proctor. — Then, it says June 18, 1893, to June 21, 1893, and 
then again June 21, 1893, to June 24, 1893. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is like mine, exactly. 

Mr. Proctor. — Then you didn’t read it right ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Why not? 

Mr. Procror. — You didn’t read it as I have read it. 

Mr. RiLey. — I put them altogether and that made nine days. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is just where you made the mistake. 

Mr. RILEY. — June 18 to June 21 is three days; June 21 to June 24 is 
three days more — 

Mr. Procror. — That is not the way you read it. You read it June 
15 to June 24. 

Mr. Ritey. — Am I not right? Wasn’t he in solitary from June 15 
to June 24? 

Mr. Proctor. — That is not what it says. You haven’t read your 
own record as it is. | 

Mr. RiLtey. — I cannot give you intelligence. 

Mr. Proctor. —No, you can’t. You haven’t more than enough to 
go around for yourself. 

Mr. RiLey. — You have got a handsome head, but it is thick. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is all right. That is another of your insults. 
If you were of proper size, I would probably be looking after you; but 
you are not in my class. You are a welter weight. 

The CHairMAN. — The Chair will have to call the counsel to order. 
The Chair would like to ask if there is in the possession of the com- 
mittee an attested copy of the punishment book. It was called for at 
one of the early meetings. I think a vote was passed that a dozen 
copies of the punishment book of the House of Correction should be 
made. I know of no reason why that order should not have been 
carried out. And hereafter the Chair will only recognize an attested 
copy of the punishment book, or the punishment book itself. 

Mr. Ritey. — I would have been glad to have taken a copy, but I 
couldn’t get any. 
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Ald. Dever. — The clerk carried out the order all right, Mr. Chair- 
man. I received a copy. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — I received one, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. — Will you bring the punishment book i in, Mr. Proctor ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Do they place female prisoners in solitary in 
the same sort of cells that they place the male prisoners ? 

Ape Vest sir 

@. And with the same accommodations and fare? 

A. Yes, sir; exactly. 

@. And some of the female prisoners become insane, also, do they 


A. There have been female prisoners become insane; yes, sir. 

Q. Take the case of Annie O'Neil, committed October 10, 1892, and 
sent to the asylum March 21, 1893 — a woman 40 years old. 

A. Annie? 

Q. Yes; Annie O’Neil. Now, what were the symptoms in her case? 

A. ‘*That people were troubling her — persecuting her. Hides 
under bed. Stuffs the ventilator of her room up with the skirt of her 
dress.” 

Q. Any other symptoms ? 

A. ‘‘ Refusing to enter another room, because it is too vile. Very 
difficult to induce her to do anything. Said the spirits came down the 
ventilator to annoy her. Threw some coffee on the matron.” 

(. You consider her throwing some coffee on the matron a symptom 
of insanity ? 

A. Not by itself, necessarily. 

@. When did you begin to notice those symptoms ? 

A. ‘The 18th of February. 

Y. So that you first noticed them three days before you had her 
transferred to the asylum ? 

She went the 21st of March. 

Oh, about a month before ? 

Yes, sir. 

In other words she had been in the institution four months ? 

I think so — if that was the time she came. 

She came October 10? 

Yes, sir; I think so. 

And she was serving only a six months’ sentence ? 

That I don’t know. 

Well, that appears here. She came, it seems, October 10, and 
she was sent away March 21. Now, how do you account, if she was 
laboring under the delusions you speak of, for the lapse of four months 
before noticing them? 

A. They didn’t show at all. You cannot account for them. 

Q. That is, she was all right? 

A. So far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. Mentally all right. Now, I find that on November 30, 1892, to 
December 1, 1892, her bed was taken out for talking in the ‘laundry ; : 
that December 2 to December 3 her bed was again taken out for talking 
in the laundry; and that from December 10 to December 13, three days, 
she was in solitary confinement. Don’t you think in her case such pun- 
ishments had a tendency to help her insanity ? 

No, sir. 

Do you think they had a tendency to cure her insanity ? 
I don’t say so. 

Would you say so? 

I wouldn’t say so. 

Don’t you know that they had no tendency to cure it ? 

I think so. 
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Q. So that the probabilities are that the officials were punishing an 

insane person ? 

I didn’t say any such thing. 

No, I say, those are the probabilities. : 

I didn’t say so. I didn’t make any such statement at all. 

Well, I said so. 

You say the probabilities are, and I say, no. 

Well, now, that is an answer. 

So far as I know, she wasn’t insane until that time; and that is 
all I can say. 

Q. I forgot to ask you, before passing from the case of William 
Murphy, whether, during the infliction of ‘the punishments referred to, 
he was, in your judgment, sane or insane ? 

A. Thave no opinion about it. 

Q. You don’t want to express any opinion ? 

A. I didn’t say so. I have no opinion. I cannot express any. 

Q. You can give a judgment upon the information which you have 
received in regard to it? 

I have none. 

You mean you don’t want to? 

I didn’t say so. I said [ had no opinion about it. 

Don’t you think he was insane P 

I didn’t say so. 

Don’t you think so ? 
I will not answer the question at all. I have said that I didn’t 
know, and I will not guess at it, and say I did if I don’t know. 

Q. Now, you say you go to the institution in the morning — and, by 
the way, have other doctors been called in there to treat the patients 
lately ? 

pe I occasionally ask some of my friends to see a patient when I 
think it is wise. 

Hasn’t Dr. Galvin been there to treat patients ? 

A. No, sir; not that I know of. 

@. No doctor except one who comes in at your suggestion ? 

de Yess sir: 

Q. That is, the officers don’t send for other physicians ? 
A 
q 
veg 
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I don’t treat the officers. 

I mean when they want patients looked after ? 

No, sir. 

And you say you go in at half-past seven in the morning and 
remain in until about half-past nine? Suppose an emergency case 
arises between the time of your leaving one morning and returning the 
next? What is done ? 

They telephone for me, if it is in the daytime. 

Does the telephone connect with your house ? 

No, sir; not with the house. 

Well, where is your office ? 

My office is about one hundred feet from where the telephone 

is. 

Where is it ? 

597 Broadway. 

Where is the office in your house ? 

It is on the lower floor. 

And the telephone does not connect with your house? 

No, sir. 

Why not? 

I don’t know. I never put one in. 

But don’t you think it is essential, in case a person should be 

taken suddenly ill, that you should be reached as quickly as possible ? 
A. Iam reached very quickly as it is. 
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Q. Well, that is a somewhat roundabout way to call up another 
office. 

A. It isn’t a roundabout way at all. They come in at once. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be a little more direct to have the telephone there in 
your house ? ; 

A, It might save two minutes, possibly. 

Q. What? 

A. It might save two minutes, possibly. 

@. And when you go away from home and are detained away some 
time by other professional visits, do you leave anybody behind you to 
attend to the House of Correction, should they call you up? 

A. If I] am not at home they call on some of my friends at the 
House of Correction. 

Q. They call upon what other doctors ? 

A. Some of my friends at the Lunatic Hospital — I beg pardon ? 

Q. So that, when you are away, if aman happens to become sick 
suddenly, you rely upon the lunatics ? 

J rely upon my medical friends there, whoever they may be. 
How far away is that from the House of Correction ? 

Just the other side of the fence. 

(By Ald. Lomasney.) Who responds from the Lunatic Hospi- 
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Either of the assistants. 
Who are the assistants ? 
Dr. Roberts and Dr. Bolton. 
They would be the ones to respond, and not the superintendent ? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you know how often they have responded during the last year ? 
I don’t know. 
Have they responded once ? 
. The lawyer went over it yesterday, and I couldn’t fix it. 

Mr. Ritrey. — That is all, doctor. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) In the article which Mr. Riley read to you 
and asked if it were a correct description of the hospital, there was a 
statement that sixty-two out-patients and thirteen in-patients were 
visited by you in one day in seventeen and one-half minutes. 

A. I don’t think I ever did such a thing as that. 

Q. That was no part of the description of the hospital, but I saw it 
was read in. Whether or not you ever did such a thing as that? 

A. Notto my knowledge. 

Q. Now, doctor, you have been in practice how many years? 

A. Seventeen. 

Q. You are in general practice in Boston ?P 

A, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Proctor. —I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that I will 
not ask Dr Bancroft any further questions now. Weproposeto put him 
on when the defence is heard, and ask permission to examine him then; 
and I don’t care to take the time of those who are attacking the institu- 
tion any further — they are so tender about it. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him a 
question. I notice there are four or five people committed February 5, 
1893. Why was that? 

A. They were insane. 

Q. Well. was there any particular reason why there were so many ? 

A. Not that I recall. 

Q@. Well, can you give us the number that were committed in 1889 or 
1890 — say, 1890? 

A. Jeannot, without looking up the record. I haven’t the record 


here. 
. Well, here is a statement furnished to the newspapers, I presume. 
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It gives as the number of inmates committed in 1890 as eight, the num- 
ber committed in 1891 as seven, and the number committed in 1892 as 
fourteen. Then it says that it should be explained that owing to the 
change in the fiscal year the figures set down in 1892 cover thirteen 
months. Do you recall that incident ? 

A. Iknow that the year was changed; yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I find that commencing February 1, 1893, on February 6th 
Thomas J. Welch, George Gould, John Welch, and Margaret Foley were 
all sent at once. Was that done, doctor, so that the percentage for the 
thirteen months should not be so large as to attract attention ? 

Not that I recall. I don’t recall any such thing at all. 

That wasn’t done for that purpose ? 

Not that I recall. 

And it couldn’t be done without your recalling it? 

Not that I know of. I don’t remember it. 

. Who indicates what time they should be carried away from the 
institution ? 

A. Well, they go, practically, I think, as soon as they are examined 
by Dr. Jelly. 

Q@. And if they were held after that time, you are responsible ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Y. Now, what have you got as the history of Thomas J. Welch ? 

A. ‘* Has a history of having been treated in the lunatic hospital at 
Westboro and at Danvers. Depressed in mind. Epileptic seizures 
twice or three times a week. He was committed to Taunton, and was 
returned in January, 1893. During the month of February, 1893, re- 
fused food. Fed by stomach pump. Committed to Westboro Lunatic 
Hospital, February 5, 1893.” That is the man, I think. It was a notable 
case. 

Q. Was there anything said last night about George Gould ? 

A. Yes, sir; it was all gone over. 

Ald. LoMAsNEY. — | beg your pardon. I didn’t remember that it had 
been. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) I suppose there is a time when an insane 
patient begins to get insane ? 

A. Isuppose so; yes, sir. 

Q. That, apparently, has been overlooked. Did you ever allow, dur- 
ing your service at the House of Correction, a man to remain in solitary 
when you were satisfied that he was insane ? 

Ae N OF SIE: 

Q. Did you ever advise the removal of any man from solitary who 
wasn’t removed ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In every case when you gave such advise, the man or the woman 
was removed ? 

A SASS BIT: 

Q. I suppose you have cases of shamming there at that institution, as 
elsewhere ? 

(Ani \ay O81 810. 

Q. (By Ald. LomAsney.) How many times have you advised that 
men be removed from solitary ? 

A. I cannot give the number. 

Q. Did it occur once ? 

A. Several times. 

Q. Within the last year? 

Ae OA BIT; 

Q. You say several cases have occurred during the last year when 
you advised that people be taken out of solitary ? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t say several during the last year — certainly one. 
I cannot say how many. 
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Was it one or several ? 

One, certainly. 

Who was that individual ? 

I cannot recall. 

How long ago was that? 

I cannot tell. 

Take the year before ? 

I cannot answer, because I don’t remember. 
You cannot remember that there was any ? 

I cannot remember that there was any that year. 
Well, take the average for the last three years ? 
I couldn’t say. 

Have there been any ? 

Have there been any? Yes, sir. 

How many ? 

I cannot say. 

Can you give us anywhere near ? 

I cannot; no, sir. 

Would you consider that if there was only one in the last three 
years that that would be an unusual occurrence ? 

A. Probably. I know there was more than one. I cannot say how 
many, though. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) One question. You spoke of one or more 
persons who you advised being taken out of solitary, did you not? 

ey es sir: 

Q: Now, why did you advise that that person or persons be taken 
from solitary ? 

A. Something about their physical condition, probably. A man 
might be found to be suffering from some disease. If a man complained 
that he was suffering pain I should have him taken out. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) One thing, doctor, still troubles me. Some- 
thing was said yesterday about killing the vermin in the oven where the 
food was cooked. Why do you say that is a proper thing to do? 

A. Because the receptacle in which the clothing was put was per- 
fectly close. 

Why the necessity of putting the vermin in those ovens ? 

Why the necessity? I suppose there are no other ovens. 

Isn’t it easy to provide a drum or a proper place ? 

It could be provided; yes, sir. 

By the expenditure of a little money ? 

Yes, sir. 

And yet that thing has been going on ever since you have been 
connected with the prison ? During your five years of connection with 
that institution the filthy clothing and the vermin have been put in the 
food-oven all along? 

A. Yes, sir, — not to my knowledge, though, until very recently. 

@. No, but it has been done? 

A. It has been done; yes, sir, 

Q. Don’t you know, doctor, that the very knowledge of the thing is 
enough to prevent many people with weak stomachs from eating? 

A. No, I don’t. 

@. You think not? 

A. I should say it would not; no, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is all, doctor. 
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(The committee then took a recess at 5.38 P.M., until 7 o’clock.) 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The hearing was resumed at 7 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding. 
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ORRIN A. YOUNG. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. Ritey.) Your name? 

Orrin A. Young. 

And your business ? 

An officer in the House of Correction. 

How long have you been there ? 

I went there in April, 1893. 

What business were you in before going there ? 
I was working for the West End as a conductor. 
And you have been there how long? 

I went there in March, 1892. 

And before that, where ? 

I was in Maine. 

Now, in the House of Correction what are your duties? 
IT am ayard officer. 

A yard officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you went there, you say, in April, 1892? 
Yes, sir. 

So you have been there a year and a half? 
Just about. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) You mean April, 1893 ? 
Yes,. sir: 


Mr. Ritey. — Oh, yes; I meant 1893. I had it all right in my mind 
— that he had been there a year and a half. 
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Now, was one of the prisoners shot in July last ? 

Yes, ‘sir. 

By whom ? 

By myself. 

The prisoner’s name ? 

Martin Flaherty. I think his first name was Martin. 

And how old a man was he — about how old? 

I can’t say. I should say between twenty-five and thirty. 
And his weight? 

About 180. 

Do you know what he was confined for ? 

I have been told he was confined for assaulting an officer. 
How long a sentence ? 

Three years, I guess — maybe four. 

When did he come there ? 

I can’t tell you. 

How long had he served ? 

I can’t tell you that. 

Haven’t you ever taken pains to find out how long he had been in 
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I have not, sir. 
Well, when was the shooting ? 
I don’t remember exactly the date. It was either the 9th or 12th 


of July, I think. 


to 
A. 


What time in the day ? 
About 10 o’clock, I should say. 
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Was there any report of the shooting in the newspapers ? 

I think there was. . 

Did you see any report? 

I did, sir, in the ‘‘ Journal.” 

And have you been brought before any of the courts for doing 
et? 

No, sir, I have not. 

No complaint has been made against you ? 

No, sir. 

What sort of a weapon did you use? 

It was a 32-calibre. I have forgotten the name of the revolver. 


It was manufactured in Connecticut. 
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How many chambers ? 

Six. 

All loaded ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you carried it about your person ? 

iidoersire 

You always carried that or one like it? 

I have since I have been in that business. 

Yes. How many people were present at the shooting ? 
I don’t know how many prisoners there were in the shop. 
Well, did this take place in the shop or the yard ? 
In the shop ? No. 3 shop? 

What work do they do there? 

Making pants, overalls. 

About how many in that shop ? 

Between fifty and sixty. 

All men? 

Yes, sir. 

Young and old? 

Yes, sir. 

And who had charge of the shop at the time ? 
Officer Neff. 

Knapp ? 

Neff — N-e-f-f. 

And was he present ? 

He was. 

And any other officers there besides Neff and yourself ? 
No, sir. 

You were serving under him ? 

I went in at the alarm. 

What alarm ? 

The signal for help in the shop. 

You heard the signal and in you went? 

Yes, sir. 

Did anybody else go in? 

Not at that time; no, sir. 

And as soon as you got in you fired, did you ? 
No, sir. 

Well, did you receive any orders from Mr. Neff? 
No, sir. 


_ How long were you in there before you fired ? 


May be five minutes. 

Yes. When you fired, of course you meant to kill ? 
I fired with that intention ; yes, sir. 

You fired intending to kill Flaherty ? 

Yes. 

Had Flaherty touched you ? 

He had, sir. 
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-(. What did he do to you? 

A. He assaulted me with his clenched fist. 

Q. I know, but ‘‘assault” is a general term. Now be a little spe- 
cific — what did he do to you? 

A. He struck me in the neck. 

Q@. Did you bear any mark or wound from that blow ? 

A. I didn’t bear any mark—I bore the effects of it, though, for a 
week or more. 

Q. Well, did you get any medical treatment? 

Yes, sir. 

From whom ? 

From the doctor. 

What doctor ? 

Bancroft. 

Do you know that Dr. Bancroft said under oath last night that 
he didn’t treat you? 

Mr. Procror.— Just a moment. I object to that question. What 
Dr. Bancroft testified to last night is entirely immaterial. This witness 
didn’t hear it, and if he had it would make no difference. 

Mr. RiLEy. — Now, that you have given your lecture — 

Mr. Proctor. — Oh, pardon me. That is a well-known rule of evi- 
dence that is enforced in every court in the Commonwealth — 

Mr. RiLty. — Oh, nonsense. Go to your books again, if you say that. 

Mr. Proctor. — That whatever testimony one witness gives is not 
material with respect to the testimony that another witness gives. 
Now, I don’t object — of course it is an entirely proper inquiry for my 
Brother Riley to ask this witness as to any manner of things which took 
place at that time as to the extent of the injuries to any person ; but 
what Dr. Bancroft said last night is immaterial as to the testimony of 
this witness. 

Mr. Ritey. — This witness isn’t bound by it at all. This witness 
isn’t bound by what any one else says. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is true, and it is entirely improper to ask the 
question Brother Riley has asked. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is all right. You have endeavored to make a 
display of yourself. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, I intend to be courteous. and always have 
been, but I know what my rights are and I insist upon them until the 
committee settles the question, and no amount of Billingsgate from you 
or any other person will stop me. 

Mr. Ritey. — I wonder where you got your bad vocabulary ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The counsel will please stop until the question is de- 
cided Mr. Proctor, if [ put it in this form — asking the question, ‘If Dr. 
Bancroft testified that he had not attended any officer of that institution 
for wounds, would you say that the doctor was mistaken ?” would you 
object to that question P 

Mr. Procrok. — Well, of course I am in an equivocal position when 
the chairman of the committee, of the tribunal, attempts to ask a 
question. In that case my rights are not nearly so well defined, because 
1 suppose this tribunal has the right to ask any questions it sees fit. Of 
course, if the chairman insists on asking the question I shall sit down, 
but it is perhaps hardly fair to push me ‘to the wall with respect to that. 
I would say, however, with respect to that, that this witness has testi- 
fied that he did go to Dr. Bancroft and get some medicine — not for 
any wound, because he says there was no mark upon him, but for the 
effects of the blow. Now, it may be that that distinction is exactly the 
distinction which the doctor, being a medical man, had in his mind. 
In regard to the question which you suggest, ‘If Dr. Bancroft said 
he didn’t treat an officer for a wound, ” ete., I would simply say that 
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this man says he had no wound, but the effects of the blow were with 
him for a week after. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair desires to be as impartial in his ralings as 
possible, and to decide all these questions in as fair a manner as _possi- 
ble. The question which Mr. Riley asked may possibly be out of the 
strict line of legal usage; the question which the chairman has asked 
seems to be nothing more than was asked by the counsel who now ob- 
jects to it at the previous hearing. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, of course I am ready to take the chairman’s 
ruling. There is no appeal from it, and I shall not take any appeal. 

Mr. RILEY. — Well, I do it as much for the benefit of the witness as 
anybody else. 

Ald. LEE. — What is the question? An appeal can be made to the 
committee if the Chair makes an erroneous ruling, of course. Isn’t 
that right, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Certainly. The Chair is not infallible. 

Ald. LEE. — Never was. 

Q. (By Mr. RILeEy.) You say you went toDr. Bancroft and got treat- 
ment, do you? } 

A. I said that I went to Dr. Bancroft and got treatment for the effects 
of the blow that he struck me, yes, sir. 

Q. That.is, you went to Dr. Bancroft after the shooting ? 

Mita Y Os sil. 

@. How soon after ? 

A. The next day but one. 

Q. Well, the shooting was, we will say, to-day, and then you went to 
Dr. Bancroft two days later. Am I right ? 

HAs | WOSHSIT 

Q. So that it took you two days to ascertain whether you were injured 
or not, did it? 

A. No, sir; it did not. 

Q. It took you two days to ascertain whether you needed a doctor or 
not, did it ? 

A. I went to him two days afterwards and got something to limber 
my neck. It was stiff. 

Q. But you knew you could find Dr. Bancroft at any time, didn’t 
you? . A 

Ab \Yes, six; 

Q. You could have found him FRE as well the day you received the 
blow as any other? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You didn’t go to him that day ? 

A: ‘No, sir: 

ak And the next day you didn’t need him! P 
A. No, sir. 


QO. dn the meantime, of course, poor Flaherty was taken to the doc- 
tor and the bullet extr acted, if it was found in his person anywhere, and 
he was treated. You knew that? 

A. I knew that he went to the doctor, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, youare pretty sure that the doctor gave you something for 
your soreness, are you? 

Told me to use some liniment. 

Well, he gave you the liniment ? 

No, sir; he didn’t give me the liniment. 
Where did you get it? 

Of the hospital steward, Keating. 
Well, he told you what to get? 

Yes, sir; told me what to get. 

And you used it ? 

Yes; sir: 
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Now, if Dr. Bancroft were to tell you that he had no memory of 
that incident, what would you say P 
A. He is liable to forget as much as anybody. We are all liable to 
forget. 
6 But you stick to your statement, do you? 
A. Yes, sir; I do. 
Q. Have you anybody here who saw any bruise or wound upon your 
neck ? 
A. No, sir; there was no bruise or wound. 
@. Could you produce any one who saw a bruise, wound, or mark on 
your neck P 
No, sir; there was none. 
So there was no outward appearance of your inward hurt ? 
No, sir. 
Did the doctor look at your neck ? 
Yes, sir. 
Said he found nothing? 
He asked me to turn my head a little. 
Did he say he found anything then ? 
He told me to rub a little liniment on. 
Did he say he found any traces of injury ? 
No, sir. 
No. Now, you say under oath that you fired with murderous in- 
, don't you P 
[ didn’t say that I fired with murderous intent. 
You fired with the intent to kill? 
I fired with the intent of protecting myself. 
Didn’t you swear that you fired with the intent to kill? 
I said 1 fired to kill? 
Yes, sir. You meant to kill? 
Well, I didn’t intend to if I could stop him any other way. 
Did you mean to kill? Don’t you understand the simple words 
I am using P 
A. I meant to protect myself. 
Q. Did you mean to kill? 
A. Will you let me tell you what I meant? 
Q. No, sir; I will let you answer. Did you mean to kill g 
Ald. PresHo. — Let him tell his story if he wants to. 
Mr. RiLtEy. — He can when I get through, but just now I want him to 
answer the question. 
Ald. LEE. — With the explanation. 
Mr. Ritey.— There isn’t any to give now. Let him answer the 
question, or I will stop. 
Mr. Proctor. — He is examining his own witness — not cross-exam- 
ining. 
Mr. Riney. — And I am pulling him out of the enemy’s camp. 
Mr. Proctor. — Oh! 
Q. (By-Mr. Ritey.) Did you fire with the intent to kill ? 
Mr. Proctor. — It seems to me that question has been answered. 
He said he fired with the intent to protect himself. 
Mr. Ritey. — Didn’t you hear the other answer ? 
Mr. Proctor. — I heard the other answer, too, but certainly if he has 
answered once you don’t need to have him answer again. 
Mr. RiLey. —I want to see how long he will stick to his story. 
Mr. Proctor. — I object to it, if it is only for that purpose. 
The CHAIRMAN. — The witness will answer the question. 
The W1tTNEss. —I can say that I expected to kill him when I fired at 
him. 
Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You did? 
wee Gs" sir. 
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In other words, you meant to take away a human life. That is 
isn’t it P 

That is what I expected to do. 

You knew if you took away a human life you hadn’t power to 


restore it. You knew that? 
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That is right. 

How often have you fired with such intent? 
Never before. 

Did you ever fire a shot before ? 

Not at a man. 

At any human being? 

No, sir. 

So that was your beginning, was it? 

Yes, sir. 

Why did you fire the shot? 

To save my own head. 

You haven’t shown anybody yet that your head was in danger, 


have youP 
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I haven’t had a chance. 

You received nothing but the blow you have described, did you? 
That is all I received, yes, sir. 

Did the man who struck you have any weapon ? 

He did. 

What ? 

He had atailor’s goose. 

Did you have any quarrel with him ? 

No, sir. 

Did he make any threat against you ? 

He says — 

Now, mark my question and see if you comprehend it, and if you 
nswer it. Did he make any threat against you? 

I don’t know that he made any threat against me, no. 

You know that he didn’t, don’t you ? 

I don’t know that he ever made a threat against me. 

And when he was shot he fell, did he not? 

No, sir. 

What was the effect of the shot? 

He staggered and grabbed his face and ran across the shop. 
Anybody go to his aid? 

No, sir. 

NY hy not? 

Because he didn’t need it. 

A man shot in that way didn’t need help? 
“No, sir. He came back to me and asked me if he could go and 


see the doctor. 


Q. 
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He staggered across the shop P 
He didn’t stagger across the shop. He staggered when the shot 


struck him and after Ww wards rallied and ran. 
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Staggered and ran to what place ? 

Just to the opposite side of the shop. 

And got across the shop ? 

Yes, sir. 

Then what did he do ? 

Came back to me and asked if he could go and see the doctor. 
What did you say ? 

I told him he could, that the doctor was in the prison. 
Did you take him to the doctor ? 

No, sir; I opened the door. 

Did you know at that time that the shot had struck him? 
Yes, sir. 
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Was he bleeding ? 

Yes; sir. 

Was he struck in the mouth ? 

Was struck in the face. 

Did you know whether the shot was fatal or not? 
No, sir; it wasn’t. 

Why did you not help him to the doctor? 

Didn’t need help. 

How did you know ? 

Could see. 

At that time you didn’t know how serious the:wound was, did 
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No, sir. 
Was there anything to prevent you from helping him to the 
+? 
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Yes, sir; there was. 

What ? 

I was needed right in the shop. 

What for ? 

To look after the men. I stood there and looked after the men. 
What did you do besides standing ?P 

Nothing. 

Fire any more shots ? 

No, sir. 

Have you been reprimanded by your superiors for the shooting ? 
No, sir. 

And was anybody else struck or hurt at that time ? 

Not that I know of, sir. 

. In the shop at the time there were perhaps forty, fifty, or sixty 
prisoners ? 

A ues: SIT, 

Q. And so far as you know they saw your act and the prisoner’s act 
— the man you shot? 

APeyGsyhir: 

Q. And was he the only one engaged in any disturbance ? 

as Novelty 

(. Were the other prisoners interfered with ? 

A. In what way? [don’t understand your question. 

Q. Well, you say the other prisoners didn’t do anything out of the 
Way? 

a I didn’t say any such thing. 

@. Lasked you if any of the other prisoners committed any assault 
upon you or anybody else? 

A. I don’t know whether they committed any assault upon anybody 
else or not. I know they didn’t upon me. 

Q. Well, of course I don’t know how much you don’t know or how 
much you do know. I am trying to find out what you saw at that time. 
Now, you were there in the possession of your senses and exercising 
them, weren’t you? 

Asay On, Str: 

Q. Lask you the simple question, —if any of the other officers in that 
room committed an assault upon anybody. 

A. I didn’t see any of them. I[ was the only officer in the room be- 
sides the shop officer. 

@ Youmean by that that they didn’t do it, that they did not — that is 
what you mean, isn’t it ? 

A. I don’t understand what you are trying to get at. 

Q. Why, you were there in the presence of the convicts? 

A. Yes, sir, I was. 
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Q@. Couldn’t you see whether any one of them was engaged in an 
assault or an attack upon anybody else ? 

A. I could not see ail of them. 

Q. Well, but those that you did see, they were all right, weren't 
they ? 

A. Yes, as far as — 

@. And the only disturbance, you say, was on the part of the man 
that was shot? 

Mr. Proctor. — He hasn't said that. 

The Witness. — Didn’t say any such thing. 

Mr. RitEy. — When | get you on the stand I will try to listen to what 


you have to say. 
Mr. Proctor. — That is all right, but you needn’t put things into the 


mouth of the witness. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) So that but two blows were struck, — the blow 
that you gave with your weapon and the blow that he gave with his 
hand, am I right ? 

A. No, sir; I struck him with my revolver before I fired at him. 

Q. Oh, you did? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The plot thickens. Now, he came to you and struck you with his 
fist, did he? 

Yes, sir. 

The right fist ? 

Yes, sir. 

And he didn’t have any goose in that fist at the time, did he ? 
Not at that time; no, sir. 

At that time he was unarmed, was he? 

Yes, sir. 

And you were armed ? 

I was armed with my revolver. 

And as soon as you got the blow in the neck you drew your re- 
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{ struck him. 
You drew the revolver ? 
No, I had it already drawn, in my hand. 
You struck him with what part of the revolver? 
The breech of the revolver, over the head. 
Over the head ? 
Yes, sir. 
With the butt of it? 
Yes, sir. 
That is, held the muzzle towards yourself, did you? 
I won’t swear I did. 
Don’t you know you didn’t, because you might then have been in 
danger of shooting yourself ! P 
A. No, sir; I won't swear I didn’t, won’t swear which end of the re- 


volver I had hold of 
Q. Well, can you tell how you held it when you struck him with the 
weapon yourself? 
No, sir. 
Now, you struck him that blow, what did he do? 
He jumped back and grabbed the tailor’s goose. 
And then you fired ? 
He made an attack on me the second time. 
What attack ? 
He started:for me with the tailor’s goose. 
Didn’t start for you until after you had struck him with the re- 
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volver: 
A. After I struck him with the revolver. 
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You had struck him as hard as you could ? 

Certainly 1 did. 

And to defend himself he seized the tailor’s goose ? 

No. 

What did he do it for ? 

To kill me. 

It seems that he didn’t get the tailor’s goose until after you struck 


I didn’t strike him until he struck me. 
I know, but at the time he struck you he was unarmed, wasn’t 
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Yes, sir. 
And it was after he struck you that he got the tailor’s goose? 
Yes, sir. 
So that he was defending himself, wasn’t he? 
I don’t know whether you call it defending himself — twenty-five 
or thirty of them against me. I don’t think they ‘heeded to defend them- 
selves. 

Q. What conversation took place between you and this man before 
he struck you? 

A. No conversation took place. 

Q. What had you done ? 

A. Ihad done nothing. 

Q. Well, now. during the year and a half that you have been there, 
have you noticed the conduct of the officers towards the prisoners ? 
I have. 
Have you witnessed any bullying conduct on their part ? 
No, sir, I have not. 
Have you been a hearer of any harsh expressions to the prison- 
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No, sir. 
Or any profanity ? 
No, sir. 
Did you hear any cursing and swearing on the part of officers ? 
No, sir. 
Never since you have been there? 
Never since I have been there. 
Not from any of them ? 
Not from any of them. 
You are there oftener, a great deal more than the doctor, of 
course ? 
A Yesnsir: 
@. Would you be surprised if you heard the doctor say that he heard 
a good deal of it ? 


ite edt aain: 
Y. On the part of the officers ? 
AD es; ai 


Q. When the testimony is printed, if you will get an account of the 
hearings yesterday and to-day perhaps it may interest you. Now, you 
still stick to it that you haven’t heard any profanity or any rude or 
rough expressions to the prisoners, or any unkind treatment? 

Ae I do, yes, sir. 

Y. So far as you have been able to observe the treatment of the 
prisoners, the treatment by the officers, the way the officers treat the 
prisoners has been as gentle and kind as it could be under the circum- 
stances ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, you know nothing about imprisoning the men in solitary 
cells, do you? 
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Q. You have had nothing to do with that at all? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Have you been engaged in any other assaults than the one you 
have described — I mean while in prison ? 
Mr. Curtis. —Well, why not ask him if he ever hit anybody — he 
may not know what you refer to as an assault, perhaps. 
Y. (By Mr. Ritey.) Have you? 
2 68:- Sir, 
Q. How many? 
A. I wouldn’t say how many times. 
Q. Well, I will take your judgment, because you know better than I 
do, of course. 
A. May be two or three times. 
Q. Well, will you swear that you have not been engaged in a half a 
dozen of them ? 
Yes. 
You have about three times ? 
Yes, sir; just about. 
Well, is this shooting affair one of the three times ? 
No, sir. 
Three times besides the shooting affair ? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, take the first of those three times, what was it? 
It was in February. 
Yes. Who was the prisoner ? 
His name was Saunders. 
What did you do to him? 
Struck him. 
With what ? 
With my clenched fist. 
Where? 
In the face. 
In the shop or the yard ? 
In the prison. 
What did you do that for ? 
He assaulted an officer with a bottle. 
What? 
He made an assault on an officer with a vinegar bottle. 
What officer ? 
Officer Trafton. 
Trask P 
Trafton. 
And were you present at the beginning of the trouble ? 
wes. 
Well, wasn’t Trafton able to defend himself? 
No, sir. 
What was the trouble with him ? 
Trafton was unarmed — he had nothing. 
Well, but you appear to have been unarmed too, at the time, 
weren’t you? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, what did Trafton do to the prisoner ? 
He held him. The prisoner clinched Trafton. 
Now, I will repeat my question — what did Trafton do ? 
Trafton was after the prisoner to take him out of the cell. 
When Trafton got hold of the prisoner, what did he do? 
Trafton didn’t get hold of the prisoner. The prisoner got hold 
of him. 
Q. Did Trafton strike the prisoner ? 
A. “NOSBIts 
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Did he touch him ? 

Yes, sir. 

How? 

Had him around the waist, one arm over his shoulder and one 


around under his arm. 


Q. 
As 


Q. 


What was he trying to do with him ? 
Trying to defend himself. 
Is that the way you defend yourself— you catch a man around 


his waist? 
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That was the only way to catch him. 
What was Trafton after ? 

After the man. 

What did he want to do with the man ? 
Take him out of his cell. 

For what purpose ? 

To see the deputy. 

Was the man in solitary ? 

No, sir. 

He had been locked up in a cell, had he? 
Yes, sir. 

How long? 

I can’t tell you. 

So when you came along you found Trafton engaged in an at- 


ipt to take the man out ? 


I was with Trafton at the time. 

Oh, you went with Trafton to help him? 

Yes, sir. 

Trafton went in to take the man out? 

Yes, sir. 

And while Trafton had his arms around the man you struck him? 
Yes, sir. 

That is, Trafton held the man and you hit him, that is it, isn’t it? 
No, I didn’t say that. The man was holding Trafton. 

You said Trafton had his arm around the man’s waist ? 

Yes, sir. 


Ald. LEE. — One arm around his waist and another on his shoulder. 
Mr. Ritey. — That savors more of the prize ring. 


Well, while they were in that position you gave the blow ? 
Yes, sir. 

How many ? 

One. 

Where did you strike him ? 

In the face. 

Was that enough for him ? 

Yes, sir. 

Knocked him senseless ? 

No, sir. 

What was the result ? 

Loosened his hold. 

And then took him to the deputy ? 

Yes, sir. 

What did the deputy want of him ? 

To put him in solitary confinement. 

What was he to be put in solitary for? 

I can’t tell you. 

Well, you inquired ? 

I don’t know what he was to be put in solitary for. I knew at the 


Well. nothing has happened to make you forget it? 
I can’t tell you what it was for. 
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So they wanted to put him in solitary. They did, didn’t they ? 
Yes, sir. 

How long was he kept there ? 

Three days. 

Then taken out ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was he put back again P 

I don’t know. 

Don’t you know that he was put back again ? 

No, sir, I don’t. 

You didn’t help to put him back ? 

No. 

Was he one of the prisoners that became insane ? 

No, sir. 

He was not ? 

No, sir. 

Now, that is the first assault. The second one — what was that ? 
I can’t remember. 

What was the name of the prisoner ? 

I couldn’t tell. 

How many did you say you had been in P 

I don’t know. I can’t give you the number. I should say that 
may be I had been in three. 

Y. Well, I will take the second one. You have given us the first, 
and you have also told us about the shooting. Now, I will take the 
second assault. Perhaps I may refresh your memory — was it a man or 
a woman P 

It was a man, sir. 
Now, you remember that. Was it in the prison or out? 
I don’t know. 
Was it in the yard ? 
I know that it wasn’t in the yard. 
‘ Well, what did you do to the man? 
I think it was a man that assaulted the deputy ? 
Now, I would like to hear what you did to him P 
Struck him. 
With what? 
With my fist. 
Where? 
I can’t tell you. 
In the face ? 
I don’t remember whether I hit him in the face, neck, or chest. 
What was the effect of the blow? 
Didn’t have a great deal of effect. 
Did it knock him senseless ? 
No, sir. 
Knock him down ? 
No, sir. 
Was anybody holding him at the time ? 
No, sir. 
Any other officer there ? 
Yessir: 
What officer ? 
The deputy, and I think Mr. Trafton and Mr. Hopkins were both 
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That is the deputy, Trafton, Hopkins, and yourself? 
Yes, sir: 

Four officers ? 

Yes, sir. 

In charge of one prisoner — am I right ? 
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A. No, sir. The deputy had the prisoner in charge. 
Gi: Well, but there was giant one prisoner as against the four officers, 


am I right ? 

That is right. 

All the officers, of course, were armed ? 

I didn’t sav so. 

Well, but I am right, am I not? 

No, sir. 

Well, some of them were ? 

I don’t know whether any of them were armed ? 

Well, you know one of them had a monkey-wrench, don’t you ? 
No, sir; 1 don’t think so. 

Well, we will get to that by and by. Now, did you give more 
than one blow ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, what were they trying to do to the man ? 

A. They weren’t trying to do anything. 

Q@. What? 

A. The deputy went along and opened the ceil door and he throwed 
the contents of his bucket into his face. 

@. Then what? What happened then? 

A. I can’t give you the details of that affair. 

Q. You were an eye-witness. Now, tell us what happened. 

A. I know, but I can’t give you a picture of all these things that I see. 
Lots of the things I see I can’t tell you about now. 

oe Well: what happened? What was the deputy trying to do? 

A. The deputy went to see the man, to have a talk with him. 

@. He went into the cell, did he? 

A. No,sir. He went to the cell door. The man had done some- 
thing, I don’t know what, and the deputy was going to have a talk with 
him in the morning. The deputy didn’t have a chance to talk with him 
before he emptied the contents of his bucket. 

Q. You said that before, and [ asked you what was then done ? 

A. That is as far as | desire to goP 

@. Well, I don’t know whether it is as far as you desire to go or not. 
You were there, and tell us what happened P 
I told you I don’t know what Dappened. 

Weren’t you there ? 
Yes, sir, I was there. 
Did anybody blind you? 
No 
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You looked on? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, tell us what you saw? 
A. I don’t know what I saw. 
Ald. Ler. — Well, he said he saw him there with the bucket. 
Mr. Ritey. — Well, he says so and stops at the throwing of the con- 
tents of the bucket and says he won’t tell any more. 
Mr. Proctor. — No, he doesn’t say so. 
Mr. RILEY. — Substantially. . 


Mr. Proctor. — No. 
Mr. RiLey. — It isn’t what people say, but what they do, that tells. 


Mr. Proctor. — Well, you are in error when you apply that term to 
his statement. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Can you tell the committee, Mr. Witness, 
what occurred after the prisoner threw the contents of the bucket in 
the deputy’s face ? 

A. The prisoner was locked up. That is as near as I can tell you 
what occurred. There was a scuffle. That is all I can tell you. 
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Q. (By Mr. RiLty.) That is what I am trying to get at, the scuffle. 
Now, how many officers were present at the scuffle. 

A. There were three of us took part in it. 

Q. Yes, the deputy, yourself — 

A. And Mr. Hopkins. 

And when the contents of the bucket were thrown out, what did 

the deputy do then, right off ? 
I can’t tell you what he did. : 
Why, were you there? What paralyzed you ? 
I wasn’t paralyzed. 
You were not? Now, then, tell us what the deputy did ? 
I don’t know. 
Did you see what the deputy did ? 
No, sir. 
(By Ald. Ler.) Well, was the deputy paralyzed ? 
I don’t know — might have been. 
(By Mr. RiLey.) What did you do? 
I grabbed the arm. 
You were outside of the cell? 
I was standing one side of the cell door. The door was open. 
Did you go in? 
No, sir. 
Did you pull him out? 
Yes, sir. 
Who pulled him out ? 
Thelped. I don’t know anybody else. 
Who else helped? 
I don’t know. 
What did you do when you pulled him out ? 
I don’t know. 
You don’t know what you did P 
No, sir. 
Didn’t you knock him down and kick him ? 
No, sir. 
Well, you said a moment ago that you didn’t know what you did ? 
He wasn’t knocked down and kicked. 
Well, if you don’t know what you did it may be I am right when 
y you knocked him down and kicked him, isn’t that. so ? 
I know I didn’t. 
Then you do know what was done, don’t you ? 
No, I don’t know what was done. 
Who was holding him when you struck him ? 
I was nearer his head than anybody else. 
Who was holding him P 
I don’t know of anybody besides myself. 
What was the deputy doing? 
I don’t know. 
What was Hopkins doing ? 
I don’t know what he was doing. 
How many blows did Hopkins give 
I don’t know, sir. 
Did he give any? 
I don’t know, sir. 
Do you swear he didn’t ? 
No, sir. 
You won’t do that ? 
No, sir. 
Did the deputy give any? 
I don’t know, sir. 
Will you swear he did not ? 
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A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you know how many wounds the man had on his person when 
the scuffle was over? 
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No, sir. 

Was he bleeding ? 

No, sir. 

Was he cut? 

No, sir. 

W here was he faeen | P 

Taken to solitary. 

For what ? 

For assaulting the deputy. 

How long was he kept there ? 

I don’t know. 

Is he a prisoner there yet? 

Yes, sir. 

What is his name, if you please? 
His name is Hannaford. 

What is his full name ? 

I don’t know. 

And was he taken to the hospital before he was put in solitary ? 
No, sir. 


Did anybody attend to his wounds, if he had any, as far as you 
9 


I don’t know whether they did or not. 


Was he taken to the hospital after having been taken from soli- 


I don’t know, sir. 

Well, that is all you can tell us about the second assault, is it ? 
Yes, sir. 

Now, the third one ; what about that ? 

I don’t know as there was a third one. 

Oh, but you said there was ? 

No, I didn’t. 

You said there were three and the shooting ? 

No, I didn’t — said there might have been three. 

Oh, there might have been 100. I understood you to limit the 


number to three and the shooting. You now say there were two and 
the ea: 
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I don’t say that there were two. 

Now, on your oath, you say there wasn’t any more ? 

I don’t know. 

You know there was ? 

I don’t know. 

Will you swear there was not? 

No, sir. 

Oh, no. Now, in regard to the monkey-wrench — have you ever 


a monkey-wrench over there? 


Lots of them. 

The prison is full of them ? 

No, sir. 

Who carries them? 

They are in the machine shop. 
Who carries them ? 

Mr. Farnsworth takes care of them. 
I didn’t ask you who took care of them. Who carries them? 
They are not carried. 

Who uses them ? 

Prisoners. 

Who besides the prisoners ? 
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Anybody who has occasion to. 
Do the officers use them ? 
Yes, sir. 
Does the deputy use them ? 
I don’t know. 
Haye you ever seen a monkey-wrench in his possession ? 
Yes, sir. 
Have you ever seen him without one ? 
Yes, sir. 
What does he carry it for ? 
I don’t know. 
Have you ever seen him use one ? 
No, sir. 
Have you ever heard that he used one ? 
Yes, sir. 
Have you ever heard that he used one on prisoners ? 
Yes, sir. 
Have you heard that he used one on prisoners again and again; 
that it was a common thing ? 
A. » No, sir. 
How many complaints have you heard against the deputy for 
using his monkey-wrench on prisoners ? 
One. 
Only one? 
Yes,. air. 
Do you remember that case ? 
I remember hearing about it. I didn’t see it. 
Do you remember the name of the man who was struck ? 
Yes, sir. 
What was his name ? 
Carroll. 
Is Carroll there yet? 
] don’t think he is. 
Where was this? 
I can’t tell you. 
When was it you heard it — how long ago ? 
Oh, it was a year ago. 
When you got your position at the House of Correction, how did 
get it, through the Civil Service Commission ? 
Yes, sir. 
And what wages do you get? 
Six hundred dollars a year. 
You live in the institution ? 
Yes, sir. 
What were you while working for the West End — a conductor ? 
Yes, sir. 
And so you regarded this position at $600 a year better than the 
position of a conductor on the West End? 
AST es pails 
Q. And before going to the House of Correction did you ever have 
any experience in managing prisoners or in working as an officer in any 
prison or prisons ? 
A. No, sir. 
A. So that as far as the management of prisoners was concerned, 
you were inexperienced and green when you went there ? 
A. Iwas; yes, sir. 
Mr. Ritey. — That is all for the present. 
Mr. Curtis. — Do I understand he is through with him? He says, 
‘¢ That is all for the present.” 
The CHAIRMAN. — I presume he is. 
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(By Ald. LomAsney.) I just want to ask a few questions. 


You know a man over there named John O’Brien ? 
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Yes, sir. 

Did you ever assault him? 

Did [ ever assault him ? 

Yes. 

No. sir. 

Did you ever have any scuffle with him? 

I don’t know that I ever did—a good many John O’Brien’s 


Well, do you remember the John O’Brien you had by the throat 


n the deputy made you let go? 


No, sir, I don’t. 
Anything of that kind ever occur? 
I did have a seufile with one John O’Brien, come to think about 


When was that ? 

It was in February, I think. 

What year? 

1894. 

Have him by the throat ? 

No, sir; I didn’t have him by the throat. 

Where did you have hold of him? 

I had him by the shoulder. 

Where was he ? 

He was in the aisle of the prison. 

In the cell? 

No, he was in the aisle. 

Where was the deputy ? 

At the farther end of the prison. 

Who else was there besides you? 

I don’t know. 

Was there any other officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many ? 

I don’t know how many. 

Was there one ? 

I think there was one, but I don’t know who he was. 
Were there two ? 

I don’t think there were. 

Will you swear there were not? 

No, I don’t swear. I don’t remember how many there were. 
Now, what did you have hold of O’Brien by the shoulder for? 
I was going to take him to the hospital. 

To the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

What for? 

I don’t remember. 

Was he sick ? 

No, sir, 

What did you bring him to the hospital for ? 

I don’t remember why he was being taken to the hospital. 
Do you take anybody but sick people to the hospital ? 
Yes, sir: 

Well, what were you taking him for ? 

I don’t know. 

Well, who wanted you to take him to the hospital ? 
The deputy. 

When did he order you to take O’Brien to the hospital ? 
About five minutes before the scuffle commenced. 
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What time was that? 

I don’t know. 

What time of day? 

About noontime, I think —I don’t know. 

What was O’Brien doing down in the cell at noon-time ? 

He was locked up. - 

You went to the cell to take him out and bring him to the 


hospital ? 
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Yes, sir. 

You don’t know what for? 

I don’t know what he was being taken to the hospital for. 

Is there an Officer Manley there? 

Yes, sir. 

Was he present when this occurred ? 

Yes, sir; he was. 

Yes. Was there an Officer Trafton there ? 

There was an Officer Trafton there. 

Yes, and the deputy was there ? 

Idon’t know whether Officer Trafton was present when this 
urred, though. 

Where was Trafton when it occurred ? 

I don’t know, sir. 

When did Trafton come on the scene ? 

I don’t know whether he was on the scene at all. 

You swear he wasn’t there ? 

No, sir; I can’t swear he wasn’t there. 

Now, just give us all the officers who were there when that scuffle 


took place P 
A. All I know of was myself and Manley. The deputy was at the 
farther end of the prison. 
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How far was the deputy from the scene ? 

May be twenty-five feet. 

Proceeding towards you ? 

No, sir; we were proceeding towards him. 

Was he standing still or walking towards you? 
Standing. 

Waiting for you to come? 

Yes, sir. 

What did you put your hand over that man’s mouth for ? 


Ald. LEE. — Well, did he? 
The WITNESS. 5, didn’t. 


A (By Ald. LomasnrEy.) You didn’t? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Never put your hand over his mouth ? 
AGEN D Sir. 
Q. Never tried to choke him? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Was the man crying out when you went to go into the cell ? 
A. No; Sirs 
Q. What did O’Donnell do? You know a prisoner there named 
O’Donnell ? 
A. I don’t know —I don’t know whether there was or not. 
Q. Well, was there a prisoner named O’Donnell there at that time ? 
A. I don’t know. 
Q. Well, do you know of a prisoner named O’Donnell telling you 


not to choke the manP 


ObOb 


No, sir. 

Could he have done that without your knowing it? 
I don’t think he could have. 

What day did this occur ? 
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A. I don’t know sir. 

Q. And you swear positively that Charles O’Donnell didn’t interfere 
with you and say ‘‘ What are you choking that man for?” or something 
of that kind ? 

A. I won’t swear he didn’t, but I know I didn’t hear him. I didn’t 
see any Charles O’Donnell at the time at all. 

Q. Then you swear that the deputy didn’t order you to stop choking 
that man? 

AS Yes, sir, 

Q. Well, what did he tell you to do? What did he order you to do? 

A. Didn’t order me to do anything. I wasn’t choking him, in the 
first place. 

Q. When was that? Was that around February 1st? 

A. I don’t know what time it was. It was after the trouble down 
there. 

Q. Now, who was the man that was running across the yard, that 
you were chasing into No. 3 shop from No. 1 shop, the day the shooting 
occurred P 
I never chased anybody. 

Well, who was the man who ran across the yard from No. 1 shop 
vu. 3 shop that day ? 

His name was Maguire. 

And where did Maguire go ? 

I don’t know, sir. 

Who were the officers who were chasing Maguire ? 

I don’t know, sir. 

How do you know they were chasing Maguire ? 

I don’t know they were. 

Did you see Maguire running across the yard ? 

No; I saw him going into the shop. 

Did you hear any shots before he came into the shop? Did you 
r the sound of any shots ? 

I wasn’t in the shop at that time, I was in the prison. 

Well, in the prison did you hear the sound of any shots, reports ? 
I heard reports. 

Yes — and you were in the prison. Is that right ? 

Yes, that is right. 

And you then came over to No. 3 shop? 

Yes, sir. 

And did you think that this man that you shot was the man they 
were firi ing at in the yard ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you shoot him ? 

A. Ishot him to protect my own head. I thought that man intended 
to kill me. 

Now, who were the officers that were firing at Maguire ? 

I don’t know. 

Did you see Maguire that day ? 

No, sir. 

What is Maguire’s first name ? 

Tony, I think. 

I suppose that means Anthony Maguire, doesn’t it? 

I suppose so. 

Was he locked up that day ? 

I don’t know. 

Did you see him in No. 3 shop? 

No, sir. 

And what was the first thing you did when you went to that shop ? 
I didn’t do anything, I went into the shop. 

Tell us the first thing you did when you went into the shop ? 
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I went into the shop and stopped by the door. 
Now, what was the first thing you did ? 
The first thing I did was to strike Flaherty with the revolver. 
That is the first thing you did? 
That is the first thing I did. 
Where was Flaherty when you went to the shop ? 
At the farther side of the shop. 
How many feet from you? 
T should say between thirty and forty. 
Thirty or forty feet from the door? 
Yes, sir. 
How many men were there between you and Flaherty ? 
I don’t know. 
Were there five ? 
Yes, sir. 
Where was he — alongside of his press ? 
No, sir. 
Where was he? 
At the farther end of the shop. 
What was near him? 
He was at the foot of the stairs. 
And the first thing you did was to hit Flaherty with your re- 
er? 
Ay ses) sir: 
Q. And when you hit him with your revolver where was he? 
A. He was out near the door of the shop. He had crossed the shop 
from where he was when I entered to where I stood. 
And come over to you? 
Yes, sir. 
Without any weapons ?. 
Yes, sir. 
And what occurred then ? 
He assaulted me. 
You had your revolver in your hand? 
Yes, sir. 
And Flaherty walked right over to you? 
Yes, sir. 
And what did he do? 
Struck me. 
With his fist? 
Yes, sir. 
In the neck ? 
Yes, sir. 
Point out what place on the neck ? 
Right about there — just back of the ear. 
You mean this committee to understand that with your revolver 
in your hand and without a word being spoken a man walked up to you 
unarmed and hit you with his clenched fist ? 
A. I didn’t say that. 
Q. ‘Tell us what occurred then. 
A. Flaherty called on the men and said, ‘‘ Let’s mob him.” 
Q. Tell us that story, then. 
A. And at thattime hecame across. They were probably not certain 
men, but surely twenty-five men started with him. 
Q. For you? 
A” FOrane syea; sir; 
Yd. Now— 
Ald. Ler. — Hold on, let him tell the whole story. 
The Witness. — And Flaherty was the leader, and he walked up and 
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struck me on the neck, and when he struck me I struck him with the 
revolver. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, what part of the revolver. Let the witness tell as 
he goes along. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Let him tell his own story. 

Ald. Lee. — That is right. 

The Witness. — And when I struck him with the revolver he 
jumped back alongside the cutting bench, a long bench twelve or fifteen 
feet long — and the tailor’s goose was right at the middle of the bench, 
and he grabbed this tailor’s goose and started for me again, and when 
he got within four feet of me I fired at him and he dropped the goose 
and staggered and grabbed his head and turned around and ran across 
the shop, and when he took his hand off his face to come back, the 
blood spurted, and all the men with him stopped and they dropped their 
stools and things that they were armed with — stools, pieces of machin- 
ery, flat-irons, shears, anything they could get hold of. They all 
stopped and dropped their tools and things and he came up to me and 
asked if he could go and see the doctor. 1 told him he could, that the 
doctor had just gone into the prison, and he went out of the ‘shop and 
went towards the prison, and the doctor was coming from the prison 
toward the hospital then and took him in. I stay ed in the shop until 
the deputy and some of the officers came across and formed the men in 
a line and marched the men into the prison. 

Are you through with your version now ? 

Yes, sir. 

You were pretty excited P 

No, sir: 

Just as cool as you are now ? 

Just as cool as I am now. 

And how many men did you see with shears ? 

I saw two with tailor shears, which were — oh, maybe that long 
— and then there were a number of small pair of shears. 

Q. How many? Just give us the number. 

A. Iwouldn’t say how many. 

Q. Well, I want to test your memory— how many you saw with 
shears ? 

A. I don’t know how many. 

@. How many did you see with stools? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. Did you see one? 

A, Yes,;sir, 

Q. How many did you see with such a tailor’s goose as you have 
spoken about? 

A. I saw one. 

Q. Flaherty? 

Ay 28, (si¥s 

@. Who else? 

A. I don’t know of any others. 

QY. And can you now — I want to be entirely fair with you — give us 
the number of men you saw armed ? 

A. I cannot give you the number of men I saw armed. 

Q. Five, ten, twenty, or thirty P 

@. I don’t know. 

Q. Give us, as near as you can, some idea of the number ? 

A Iwon’t give any number. I can’t tell. If I was going to say I 
should think every man in the shop had something in his hand. 

Q@. And how often had you seen Flaherty before that day ? 

A. Thad seen him every day, I guess. 

Q. Ever had any trouble with him ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Never had a particle of trouble with him ? 
No, sir. 
Was he in your division? 
No, sir. 
And never came in contact with him in anyway ? 
No, sir. 
How many times had you ever spoken to him before that day : 
I don’t know as I ever spoke to the man. 
Never-had any trouble with him or he with you ? 
No, sir. 
And there was probably no more between him and you than 
there was between you and any of the other prisoners in the shop, no 
feeling ? 
A. No feeling at all. 
Q. And you had the revolver in your hand when you came into the 
shop ? 
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Yes, sir. 
What caused you to come into the shop with revolver in hand ? 
Because I thought it was necessary. 
Why was it necessary ? 
Well, the shop was in commotion. 
Well, you hadn’t got inside the shop when you had the revolver ? 
Before you came into the shop what caused you to have the revolver in 
your hand ? 
I had been in other shops. 
Just then ? 
Yes, sir. 
Was the whole yard, all the shops in commotion ? 
Yes, all the shops. 
There was a general riot ? 
Yes, sir. 
How many prisoners took part in that general riot ? 
Couldn’t say. 
How many in your opinion? How many did you see ? 
I wouldn’t say how many took part in it. That is a pretty hard 
question. 
Q. Well, in how many of the shops were the prisoners up in arms, 
up in riot, how many was there a riot in ? 
A. Four. 
@. What wasthe number of the shops that the riots were in ? 
A. One, two, and three, and the slipper shop — not the slipper shop, 
but the block shop. 
Where is that block shop — overhead from No. 3 shop ? 
No, sir; it is in the rear of No. 1 shop? 
What time did the riot start that day ? 
Somewheres around 10 o’clock. 
And what time did this shooting take place ? 
Oh, twenty or twenty-five minutes after the riot started. 
About twenty-five minutes ? 
I don’t think it was so long as that. 
Now, how came you to go over to No. 3 shop ? 
The gong sounded and I ran across. As I came outof the prison 
I heard the gong of No. 3 shop strike and I ran across the yard to 
assist the officer in the shop. 
Q. Well, was there some man running from No. 1 shop over to 
No. 3 shop previous to that ? 
A. AsIcame out so that I could see No. 3 shop this man that you 
asked me about went into the shop door. 
(). And there were officers chasing him ? 
A. I didn’t see any officers chasing him ; no, sir. 
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Q} But you did hear shots ? 
I heard reports: yes, sir. 
@. From what part did the reports come ? 
A. Icouldn’t tell you. 
Q. Isee. And the first thing Flaherty did was to say to the pris- 
oners. ‘* Let’s mob him” 
Yes, sir. 
When you came into the door with the revolver ? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, did the prisoners all start for you all together ? 
Not all; no, sir. 
How many of them ? 
I should say about twenty-five. 
Started for you? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, how far was Flaherty from you when he said ‘ Let’s mob 
him ” P 
A. Maybe he was twenty feet away. 
Q. Well, where were the prisoners that were between Flaherty and 
you? What were they doing when the twenty-five men started for 
ou? 
i A. I don’t know. The prisoners that were between Flaherty and me 
were the barbers and one pressman, I think. Then there were some in 
the barbers’ chair, —I don’t know how many; four, I think, that the 
barbers were shaving. 
@. And they were between you and Flaherty ? 
a>) 68, Sir. 
Q. Well, was Flaherty the nearest man to you outside of what you 
have spoken of here ? 
No, sir; there were some nearer to me. 
Well, did any of them reach you before Flaherty ? 
No, sir. 
Flaherty was the first man to reach you ?P 
The first man to come near me. 
And he didn’t bring shears in his hand? 
No, sir. 
Ora stool in his hand ? 
No, sir. 
What did he do to you? 
Struck me in the neck with his clenched fist. 
How often? 
Once. 
Then what did you do? 
Struck him with the revolver. 
And when you struck him with the revolver he got away ? 
Got away from me; yes, sir. 
How did you catch him? 
Well, when he struck me on the neck I had the revolver in my 
hand and struck quick and struck him. I don’t know whether [ hit him 
on the head or the shoulder, and as I struck him he jumped back. 
And then what? 
He grabbed the tailor’s goose. 
Where was that? 
On the cutting bench. 
I thought you i said the barbers were shaving there ? 
At my right a little. 
Well, here is the door, here are the barbers, and here is Flaherty | 
over here. Now, just give us how the table was there. 
A. There is the end of the cutting bench. The door would be here. 
Q. Just draw it for us. 
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A. I can’t draw a diagram. | 

Q. Just rough, anyway you want to put it, so as to give the positions 
of the men. 

A. Here is the door. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) He isn’t natin an architect, you know. Let 
him explain. 

A. Here is the door here — maybe three or four feet away from the 
table. I stood here, between the table and the door. 

Q. (By Ald. LOMASNEY. ) Flaherty came from the farther side of 
the shop, the same as over there, up by this table, between the barbers 
and the table, and aasaulted me. The other men were coming up from 
the lower side of the shop, at my right. He was on the opposite side of 
the shop to me, facing the door, and the men at the machines were at 
my right. The door was on the east side of the shop and he was on the 
west side of the shop, and the cutting bench sat next to the south wall. 
He came along and assaulted me, and these men were following him 
from the foot of the stairs. They were a gang that had gather ed there 
of the worst men in the shop, and Flaherty was in the lead. He was, 
maybe, ten feet ahead of them. When I struck him he jumped back. 
He took two or three steps back to the side of this table and grabbed 
this goose that sat on this table and started for me the second time ; and 
when he started for me he got within about four feet of me when T fired 
at him. 

Q. Now, you are through, sir? 

A. Wesssir: 

Q. How far were you from the door when Flaherty first struck you? 

A. About two feet. 

Q. And then he jumped away and you followed him up and struck 
him with the revolver ? ) 

- A. No, I struck him before he had time to jump away. 

Q Then how far was F laherty from the door when you struck him ? 

A. About the same distance I was. 

@. About two feet? 

A. Yess‘sir: 

Q. Then how far did Flaherty have to move back before he got to 
the table where you claim the goose was? 

A. The end of the table was about three or four feet from the door. 

Q. Well, the goose was right there? 

A. The goose was at the “farther end of the table, maybe eight or 
ten feet from where we stood. 

Q. He went for the goose? 

A. He went for the goose and started for me the second time. 

Q. And when he went for the goose what did you do? 

A. I stood where I was. 

Q. And he grabbea the goose ? 


A. He started for me the second time, and when he got within about 
four feet of me I fired. 
- Q. What did he say when he came towards you the second time? 

A. Didn't say seg ereyth 

Q. What did he do? 

A. Didn't do anything — only raised the goose. 

Q. Now, what did he do? 

A. Raised the goose in his right hand and started for me the second 
time. 

Q. He took the goose with his uplifted hand ten feet away from 
rou P 
: A.' : Yes, sits ; 

. And came towards you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Carrying this goose in the air? 
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How heavy is that? 
I don’t know. 
About how heavy ? 
I should say it would weigh twelve pounds. 
Had it up this way ? 
Yes, sir: 
Didn’t say a word? 
No, sir. 
And you say that when he was within four feet you fired and be 
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Didn’t fall, staggered. 
Then what did he do ? 
Ran across the shop with his hand to his face, and then came 
back and asked me if he could go and see the doctor. 

Q. Now, what were the people with the shears and stools and other 
weapons doing at that time, while this was going on between you and 
Flaherty! P 


Dropped their stools, dropped their shears and stools, did they ? 
At the report of the revolver, when I fired the revolver, they 
dropped, or when Flaherty took his hands from his face they dropped 
the shears. 

Q. And was it when you fired the revolver or when he took his 
hands from his face ? 

A. When he took his hands from his face. When I fired the revol- 
ver they kind of stopped just an instant, and when he took his hands 
from his face they put their instruments down. 

Q. You want this committee to understand that a shop of fifty men, 
every one as close to you, very nearly, a great many of them as close 
to you as Flaherty, were up in arms with shears and pieces of machinery 
and stools? . 

A. I didn’t say any such thing. 

Q. Wait a moment, until I finish the question, and starting for you, 
that a man was shot by you and not one of them struck you? ‘That is 
what you want us to understand ? 

A.” They didn’t any of them strike me. 

- Q. Well, then, they are apretty well-behaved set of prisoners, aren’t 
they ? 

ue Well, I don’t know whether you would call it well-behaved or 
not. 

Q. What do you call it? 

A. I thought they were a pretty well-frightened set of prisoners. 

Y. You thought they were frightened when you fired the revolver ? 

A. -Y635-sn* 

Q. Did you point it at the rest and tell them you would shoot if they 
didn’t stop ? 

A. I didn’t point the revolver at the rest, I told them — 

Q. What did you tell them ? 

A. Itold them if they — I says, ‘‘If you keep back and mind your 
own business you will be all right.” Those are the words I used. 

@. Then you had to tell them th at before they dropped their stools? 

A; «No, sit. 

Q, They had dropped their stools Barnes you told them that ? 


A. ‘They were coming towards me. 
Q. They didn’t reach you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. They didn’t reach you at all? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. They dropped their shears ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 

A. 
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Ao Ves sir: 

q. . And hadn’t come near you. Is that so ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then why did you tell them that if they would mind their own 
business they would be all right, if they were proceeding to mind their 
own business ? 

A. Because there had been stools, spittoons, and shears fired before 
Flaherty was struck. 

Q. Before he struck you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Y. I thought you said the first thing that occurred was that Flaherty 
struck you in the neck P 

A. Didn’t say any such thing, 

(. Did you say the spittoons were fired at you ? 

A. No; I didn’t say they were fired at me. 

@. Who were they fired at? 

A. At the officer in the shop— I don’t know who they were fired at. 
They were flying promiscuously. 

And you were in the room ? 
Wes Sire 
Then everything wasn’t in apparent quietness when you went 
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No, sir. 
There was a riot in the shop when you went in ? 
Yes, sir. 
Who was the officer in the shop ? 
He was on his bench. 
What was his name? 
Neff. 
Did he come to your rescue ? 
No, sir; stayed on his bench. 
Stayed on his bench while a riot was going on? 
Yes, sir. 
And never attempted to interfere to help you at all? 
Isn’t supposed to leave his bench. 
Well, didn’t be from his bench have an opportunity. to help you 
in some way ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. And he didn’t try to? 
A. Didn’t have an opportunity. 
(). Did Flaherty have to pass by his bench to get to you ? 
A. No, sir; I stood opposite his bench. His bench is against the 
east wall, right snug to the door. 
The door that you were near ? 
The door that I came in. 
Then his bench was right alongside of where you stood ? 
I was standing alongside his bench. 
Yes, and he never assisted you at all ? 
He didn’t have a chance to assist me. 
Didn’t have any occasion to, did he ? 
Certainly had occasion to. 
What occasion did he have ? 
If he could have stopped Flaherty before he got to me. 
What occasion did Neff .have to assist you ? 
I don’t exactly understand what you want me to testify to. 
I asked you it he had any occasion to assist you? 
He didn’t assist me, because he couldn’t. 
Well, you stood right alongside his bench? 
I didn’t have any occasion for assistance, 
You didn’t? 
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A. Until Flaherty assaulted me. 

Q. Well, then, when Flaherty assaulted you, did he then offer to 
assist you ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. He didn’t? 

A. No, sir; he couldn’t. He was in such a position that he had no 
way of assisting me at all. He had his hands full to attend to his own 
head. He had all he could attend to, and he couldn’t be looking out for 
me and standing up there on the bench. 

Q. How did he have his hands full attending to his own head? What 
do you mean by that? 

A. Iwant you to understand that there was a general disturbance 
in the shop, and that whatever officer was in there had all they could 
do to look out for their own head, und they couldn’t look out for any 
other officer. 

There was a general disturbance ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. And Flaherty was no worse than the rest ? 

A. Flaherty is a ring-leader in the shop. 

g.- Hetis? 

is ony GS SIT. 

Q. And you picked him out as a ring-leader ? 

A. Didn’t pick out any man— took the first that came. 
@. And he was the first that came to you? 

145 oC C8, SIL; 

Q. Ithink you told us that he was twenty feet from you when you 
me in there ? 

A. I don’t know just the distance. 

Q. Everything was in an uproar P 


ca 


Aroeves, sir: 

(. And Officer Neff didn’t attempt to assist you in your fight with 
Flaherty ? 

ALY aNO; sits 


@. How did you know that Flaherty was going to strike you or 
strike Neff? 

A. I didn’t know he was going to strike me. 

@. And you wasn’t sure he was going to strike you with that goose, 
were you ? 

A. Certainly I was. 

Q. How were you? 

A. Because he assaulted me first, and then came for me again. If 
he was going to strike Neff he would have gone towards Neff and not 
towards me. 

Q. I thought you said that you stood alongside Neff’s bench? 

A. I stood at the end of Neff’s bench, ’most on a parallel line. 
Probably Neff was fifteen feet away from me. 

Q. How many men stood between you and Flaherty when he had 
the goose ? 

Not any. 

A clear space? 

Yes, sir. 

And he was starting right for you ? 
Yes, sir. 

And you fired? 

When he got within four feet. 

Did you believe your life was in danger ? 
I did; yes, sir. 

And you fired? 

Yes, sir. 

And you fired to kill ? 
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I fired to stop him. 

You fired to kill him? 

I expected to, yes, sir. 

You wanted to kill him ? 

No, sir; expected to. 

Why did you expect to ? 

Because I thought [ had to. 

And did you fire to wound him or kill him ? 

Fired to stop him. 

Fire to wound him or kill him ? 

Take it either way you please. 

You say you expected to kill him. Now, do you want us to un- 
derstand that’ you fired to kill him or wound him ? 

I should rather wound, but I expected to kill him. I fired directly 
at his head. 

And wanted to kill him? 

No, sir. 

Then what did you fire at his head for? 
Because that was the best mark. 

And that was the part to kill him ? 
That was the surest cure. 

And you fired at his head to kill him ? 

I expected to. 

. Now, don’t you think, as an officer, that itis a great deal better 
to wound a prisoner than to kill him ? 

Ay BS: 

Q. Why not do it? 

A. Because I wasn’t sure of hitting his limbs. 

Q. Do you want us to understand that his head was a better mark 
for you than his shoulder or leg or anything of that kind ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Well, that was your reason, was it, and you fired expecting to 
kill him ? 

I expected to kill him. 

And you did that rather than fire to wound him ? 

No, I didn’t. 

Why didn’t you fire to wound him? 

I fired to stop him. 

Why didn’t you expect to wound him when you fired ? 

I did expect to wound him. 

Then you did expect to wound him? 

Certainly. 

You fired to wound — not to kill? 

I didn’t want to kill him. 

What was your motive when you fired — did you have a motive to 
ound or kill? 

a My motive was to save my own head, to stop him some way. 

Q. Yes, and you fired to kill him, because he was the ringleader of 
the shop P 

A. He was the ringleader. 

QY. And you fired to kill him ? 

A. .To stop him. 

Q. Well, how will you have it? 

A, Either way you please. 

(. Well, you made the statement to counsel conducting the examina- 
tion first that you fired and meant to kill him. Now, I want to get your 
motive at that time. If you want to withdraw that, all right. If you 
fired to wound him, say so; if you fired to kill him, say so. You can 
have it any way you please. 

A. I fired with the expectation of killing him. 
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Q. Were you disappointed when you didn’t kill him ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Ald. LEE.) You said something about an alarm being rung. 
Who rings the alarm ? 

A. The officer in the shop. 

Q. That was Neff, was it? 

A.° Yes; sir. 

Q. One other question: Is it the custom oris it the duty of the officers 
there when on duty to go armed in the House of Correction ? 

A. Itis the custom. 

Q. That you shall all go armed ? 

Ai. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMAsNnEy.) Oh, did you see the deputy strike Carroll 
with the monkey-wrench ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Never saw him strike anybody with the monkey-wrench ? 

A. No, sir. 


Cross-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Mr. Young, when you first went to the prison 

what was your first employment ? 

Employed as night watchman in the yard. 

That was your first employment ? 

Yes, sir. 

You were instructed in your duties by the deputy ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long were you in the yard } P 

About a month. 

And your next employment was inside the hospital building as a 
watchman ? 

Ae YXeS, Sir. 

Q@. And from there where did you go? 

A. I went into the yard. 

@. So that you have had three separate employments since you have 
been there? 

As HY es, sir. 

Q. Now, take the time of this — not assault, I don’t call it assault, 
but the time you shot the man — as you should have done, as I claim — 
tell us now the whole occurrence? What first called your attention to 
the disturbance in the prison? What isthe first you heard of the dis- 
turbance in the prison ? 

A. I don’t understand what you mean. Do you want to know what 
called my attention to No. 3 shop? 

Q. The very first thing that day, the first notice you had of any 
trouble — what was it ? 

A. The first notice was the gong ringing in No. 1’s shop. 

Q. And what did that gong signify to ‘you — that they needed your 
assistance P 

A. ; Yes, sir. 

@. You knew it was part of your duty to go to that shop? 

A: Yes, sir. 

Q. What was going on in that shop? 

A. The men were standing up there armed with buckets of water, 
pieces of machinery. 

@. And what did you do there ? 

A. I went to the foot of the stairs that led into the sllpper shop, and 
stopped. 

Y. And then what occurred ? 

A. While standing there, there was aman came on the stand with 

a stool in his hand and smashed on the stairs and sung out, ‘lam with 
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you, Tam with you,” and the deputy turned round and said, ‘‘ Take 
that man out.” One of the officers went to take him out and he 
assaulted him. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘assaulted him”? Tell what he did with 
him. 

A. By striking iy in the face, and I went up and grabbed the 
man by the back ‘of the collar and shoved him out of the shop, and 
after 1 shoved him out of the shop, took him to the prison, and locked 
him in a cell. 

@. How many did you lock up? 

A. Three altogether. 

Q. You took three men, then, from mize shop and locked them up P 

A. I put them in an open cell. 

@. Then what occurred after that? 

A. Keturning from the prison, after taking the three men in there, 
I heard the gong striking across the yard in No. 3 shop. 

Q. And you knew it was your duty to respond to the alarm? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now just tell in your own way what condition you found that 
place in when you got there ? 

A. I went across to the shop, and when I was going across I saw 
the glass falling out of the windows and heard the smashing, and when 
I went inside they were breaking up the machines, smashing glass and 
hollering and talking, and I saw it was no use interfering, and | stopped 
at the door. 

Q. To prevent them getting out? 

A. Yes, sir; made up my mind I would stop anybody from going out. 

Q. Now, passing over tnat, as you told what occurred after that very 
plainly, take this case of Saunders, and tell in your own language what 
Saunders was doing when you struck him with your fist. You remem- 
ber that is the first case Mr. Riley asked you about and he didn’t give 
you an opportunity to tell what he was doing. Explain it yourself now. 

A. This man Trafton had been ordered by the deputy to take Saun- 
ders down out of the first division. Trafton went up, unlocked the 
door and asked Saunders to come out, and he refused to, and Trafton 
went in and took him by the shoulder; went in and asked him to walk 
out. Saunders clinched Mr. Trafton and tried to throw him in the cell. 
I followed Mr. Trafton right in and got my right hand on Saunders’ 
shoulder, and the first opportunity that I had I struck him in the face 
with my ‘left hand, and the blow was hard enough so that Saunders 
loosened his hold on Trafton, and between us we threw him on his back, 
and took him out of the cell, and then let him up and he walked down. 

@. Where is Officer Trafton now ? 

A. ‘'Trafton is dead. 

@. A young man or an old man? 

A. A young man. 

@. What was the make-up of this man Saunders — a little man ora 
big man P 

A. He is a medium-sized man — I should say weighed about 150. 

Q. Inrelation to this Flaherty — what is the bodily make-up of 
Flaherty, a little man or a big man P 

A. Heisa large man, I should say — medium height, very stout. 

COLTER AL strong man! p 

AS SES OSE: 

(). Now, the next man that he called your attention to that you said 
you hit was a man of the name of — 

A. Hannaford. 

Q. Now, just tell us all about that, everything that occurred. In 
the first place what. kind of a man is Hannaford ? 

A, Hannaford was a large man. 
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Six feet tall? 

Yes, sir. 

Weighed 180. 

I should say weighed 200. 

Now, tell us about what occurred ? 

This man was taken out of the lock-up,I don’t know for what, and 
stopped to be interviewed by the deputy. He was put in a cell on the 
first tier of the prison, south side. Afterwards when the deputy came 
into the prison to talk with him, instead of giving the deputy a chance 
to talk with him, when the deputy opened the door for him to come out 


of his cell to talk to him, he emptied the contents of the bucket over 
him. 


@. Threw it on him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What happened after that? 

A. He was then in the door, so that I grabbed him by the shoulder 
and we pulled him out of the cell — [ don’t know who else. 

. ‘The door was open? 

A. Yes, sir; I dont know who else had hold of him. 

Q. And in the scrimmage you hit him ? 

oie vY 63;. Sit. 

And I believe you have stated already how hard you hit him. 
Now, the next man he spoke about, on the third occasion, was a man 
named O’Brien, if [ remember right. Tell in your own words all the 
circumstances surrounding that case ? 

A. This man O’Brien’s case I don’t remember very distinctly. It was 
in February, after the strike that they had there, and this man O’Brien 
had been locked up. He was to be taken to the hospital for some 
reason — I don’t know what. The deputy told Mr. Manley and [ to take 
him out of his cell. We went up to his cell and unlocked it, and 
O’Brien stood there with his vinegar bottle and when I pulled the door 
open O’Brien raised the vinegar bottle and started for us. Manley had 
’t know what it was, in his hand, but any- 
way when Manley started for him with this, he put the vinegar bottle 
down and came out of his cell, and I took him by the shoulder and went 
to march him along the corridor and he resistéd. ‘There was a scuttle 
on the corridor there. I don’t remember what was done. 

But you think you did hit him in the scuffle P 

I didn’t hit him; no, sir, I know | didn’t. 

I thought they claimed you hit him ? 

No, sir; I didn’t hit O’Brien. 

Did you grab him by the throat? 

No, sir. 

Now, Mr. Young, we want you to take time and think, and if 
there is any other time you can think of that you had occasion to strike 
a prisoner in order to maintain discipline, or to protect yourself, or 
for any reason whatever, we want you to think it over and state it to 
this committee. 


A. Ithink I am quite positive that that is the only time I have had 
occasion to strike men. 
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Q. (By Mr. Bitty.) Only one thing, Mr. Witness — how many 
riots have occurred there during your term? 

A. There have been two that you could call riots and one strike. 

@. Were the police summoned over at any time? 

A. No, sir. 

(. You weren’t there, then, at the time the 120 policemen went 
over? 
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A. No, sir. 

(Ald. PRESHO in the Chair.) 

(By the CuHarir.) I have three questions I desire to ask for 
Alderman Hallstram. What are your duties in your present position ? 

A. Lam yard officer. 

Q. Well, what are the duties of that position ? 

A. Jam stationed there in the yard and relieve the officers in the 
shop and keep general oversight of what transpires through the yard — 
the men that cross and recross the yard, where they go and what they 
are going for. 

Q. What instructions have you ever received in regard to the use of 
fire-arms ? 

I never have received any. 

Are there any provisions in the statutes made therefor ? 
I don’t know, sir. 

(By Mr. RiLEy.) Who told you to carry fire-arms ? 
There didn’t anybody tell me to carry fire-arms. 

Why did you do it? 

For my own personal safety. 

Have you got them about you now? 

No, sir. 

I inquire for my own personal safety. 

Mr. Curtis. — You put yourself on a level with the prisoners, I see. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, [ would sooner be with the prisoners than a great 
many of the officers. 

Mr. Curtis. — They probably would rather have you. 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, sir. All brutes are not on four legs. 

The Cuarr. — This is not relevant. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, did you carry firearms when working for 
the West End? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. What induced you to carry them after going to South Boston ? 

A. I thought I might need them sometime. 

Q. What made you think that? 

A. Because a prison is not generally noted as a church or a place of 
safety. 

Q. You think it is only the officers that go to church, do you? 

A. They don’t send good people to prison. 

@. Don’t send what people ? 

A. Good people; people that obey the law. 

qd. And you, of course, deem yourself one of the good people, as 
you call them ? 

A. Iam good enough so that I never had to go to prison and live 
there. I don’t know how soon I will have to. 

Q. Well, I hope you will keep out. But I wouldn’t advise you to 
fire too many shots. Dv all the officers over there carry firearms ? 

I don’t know. 

You know they don’t, don’t you? 

I don’t know anything about it. 

Have you seen firearms on any of the others ? 

Yes: 

All of them ? 

No, sir. 

And you never received any instructions in the use of firearms ? 
No, sir. 

Did the officers over there, your superiors, tell you that you 
should use firearms upon any occasion ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. So that when you did use a deadly weapon you did it of your own 
volition and not because of anybody’s instructions ? 
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Yes, sir. 
You made yourself the supreme judge of life and death. That is 


all, sir. 


Ww 
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(By Ald. Lez.) Who furnishes the weapons there; the city ? 

No, sir. 

The individuals ? 

The individuals. 

Each officer furnishes his own ? 

Each officer, yes. 

(By Ald. LoMaAsNEY.) You said something about a club that 
used by one of the officers when you took O’Brien out of the cell. 
it a club he had in his hand? — 

I don’t know what it was. 

You carry a club also ? 

No, sir. 

Does Manley carry a club ? 

I don’t know. 

There was something in his hand ? 

There was something in his hand, I don’t know what it was. 

Something to use if the prisoner showed violence ? 

Yes, sir. 

And did you ever see Manley have a revolver ? 

Yes, sir. 

He carries a revolver ? 

I think he does —I don’t know whether every day or not. I have 


seen him have it. 


Q. 


Who are the other officers whom you have seen carry revolvers 


for use in case of necessity ? 

A. I don’t know of any particular officer. I have seen a nuumber of 
revolvers there. 

@. With the officers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

QY. But they are not given to you as part of the instruments fur- 
nished you by the county ? 
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No, sir. 

You have to secure them yourself ? 

Yes, sir. 

And no clubs are furnished you by the county ? 

No, sir. 

No guns or anything of that kind ? 

No, sir. 

Do I understand you to say you are yard officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

What time do you go on in the morning ? 

At six o’clock. 

Now, how long have you been yard officer ? 

Since last January. 

Does the yard officer carry the keys of the institution ? 
No, sir. 

Well, supposing now that a prisoner should get sick in prison at 


six o'clock in the morning and need a doctor, how would you proceed to 
get the doctor ? 


A. 
Q. 
Ae 
him. 


If I was in the prison ? 

No —a yard officer. 

If the man was in the prison I wouldn’t have any thing to do with 
The prison officer would attend to that. 


(Chairman HALLSTRAM in the chair.) 


Q. 
A, 


But supposing he was in the hospital ? 
The man in the hospital would attend to it. 
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Q. Well, what do you want us to understand — that the officer in 
charge of the hospital would go for the doctor? 

A. No, sir; he would notify the deputy or the colonel. 

@. Well, how would he do it ? 

A. He might do it several ways — might send a note to the colonel 
through the yard officer, the night watchman in the yard. 

Q. I am talking now about after six o’clock in the morning, when 
you go on duty. You relieve the night man, Isuppose, at six in the 
morning ? 

A. If he wants to send during the day he has men in the hospital. 

Q. What time in the morning are the doors of the hospital unlocked ? 

A. At seven o’clock the doors are unlocked. 


@. And you go on duty at six? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Relieve the night yard officer ? 
A... Yes, Sir. 

Q. 


Now, between the hours of six and seven, before the hospital is 
unlocked, suppose there was a man taken violently sick, how would 
they get the doctor? 

A. ‘The officer in the hospital by some means would notify the man 
in the yard, and that man in the yard would take word to the deputy or 
colonel, and from the office they can telephone to the doctor at any time 
he is needed. 

@. Well, how would the officer in the prison notify you ? 

A. He can do it by whistling or by capDINE on the window or ring- 
ing the gong. 

0. And he is locked in? 

A tal eS, cil 

Q. And I presume that same thing would apply to the yard officer 
in case a prisoner was taken sick during the night ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ‘Then if a prisoner was taken sick during the night in the hospital 
the yard officer — that is, the officer inside would have to whistle or else 
ring a gong and attract the attention of the yard officer ? 

A. ‘The yard officer, yes. 

@. And then you would go to the door or go to the window and he 
would communicate to youto go for the doctor. Is that right ? 

A. He would have us notify the deputy or colonel. 

Y@. Yes. You would go, then, and say they wanted the doctor, and 
they would send for him ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, who is the man that does the messenger service ? 

The man that happens to be on duty, the first man that you come 
to 
Well, which one? Is it everybody’s business ? 

It is everybody’s business. 

To run for the doctor? 

To attend to any business that comes up that is to be attended to. 
Now, isn’t there a man assigned to do that particular business ? 
To run for the doctor ? 

Yes — at night? 

No, sir. ‘The men in the yard have it to do. 

Well, when you get permission from the deputy to get the doctor, 
there is somebody for you to wake up. Now, is there a person assigned 
to do that work, or is it everybody’s business in the prison ? 

A. Why, there are two men’ in the yard. ‘There is no need of 
waking up anybody. \ 

Q. ‘Send one of the yard officers for the doctor? 

A. Yes, sir, — to either the deputy or the colonel. 
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Ald. LEE. — He says they send either to the deputy or the colonel and 
they telephone. 

(By Ald. LoMASNEY.) He says they send a messenger. 

1 say in the daytime. 

Ob, I am talking about nights now. 

No messengers at night. ‘The officers have to do that. 

The yard officers ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By Ald. LEE.) You mean they have to go for the doctor ? 

Yes, sir, — the night watchman at night. 

(By Ald. LoMASNEY.) Go to the doctor’s house and get him? 

If a man is sick in the night and has to have the doctor, the 
t officer in the yard goes to the doctor. 

(By Ald. Lez.) Don’t telephone ? 

A. Goes right to his house. 

@. And what is the distance from the prison to his house ? 

A. Quarter of a mile, I guess. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) And the same thing that applies to the 
hospital at night applies to the prison, if a prisoner is taken violently 
sick in the prison? 

». abe 5) 

Q. Now.I suppose the prison officers hate to whistle at night for 
the yard officers, don’t they ? 

A. I don’t know that they do. 

Q. Do they often do it? 

A. Quite often. 

Q. Quite frequently ? 

A 

Q 
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When there is a necessity for it, they do. 
And how many times in the last year have you been called on to 
go for the doctor? 

A. Most of the time the last year I have been working days. 

* Q. Well, how long were you working nights? 

A. Yen months. 

Q. Well, what ten months was that ? 

A. I was in the yard one month, I was in the hospital for nine 
months. 

Q. On duty in the hospital nights ? 

vi Inpege Gs ay a 

Q. Well, then, you can give us just the same information for those 
ten months. How often did you send for the doctor at night? 

I couldn’t say — sent for him a number of times. 

Well, what nine or ten months was it you were in the hospital ? 
I went in there in May — the last of May. 

What year ? 

In 1893. 

And you came out when ? 

In January, 1894. 

And you were there all winter in the hospital ? 

Until about January, the first of the year. 

Well, did you send for the doctor once during that term ? 

¥ 8, sir. 

Did you send for him five times ? 

I don’t know. 

Approximate as near as you can ? 

I don’t know how many times. I might have sent for him five 
times, might have been more than that. 

Q. Well, don’t you think now, Mr. Young, that of a stormy night. 
being friendly, of course, as you are, with the yard officer, if a man 
was feeling « little mite unwell there would be a feeling that you 
shouldn’t bother the doctor until morning ? 
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A. No. I don’t think so. 

Q. Did that ever occur during your time ? 

_ A. Yes, sir. Not more than three months ago I had to turn out 
after I got-all undressed, to go for the doctor, and it was raining very 

hard. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Heasked you if ona stormy night, during your 
term there, you would refuse to do that, would not send the yard “officer 
after him, because you had more sympathy with the yard officer than 
with the patient ? 

A. I didn’t understand him, but I answered his question. I told him 
I didn’t think the officer would hesitate at all if there was any need. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, don’t you think things would be a 
great deal better if the doctor was a doctor in the institution, stationed 
there P 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

@. You have had ten months in the hospital there. If you don’t 
know, of course we don’t; we would like to get the benefit of your 
experience. 

A. I think they get along very well there. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Well, wouldn't it be improved if there was a 
resident physician right there on the grounds — in your judgment that is 
all? From your experience, in your judgment wouldn’t it be better if 
there was a physician who resided right inside on the ground? ‘That is 
a simple question to answer. 

A. More convenient for the officers. 

Q. And better for the patients ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. LomaAsney.) And it would be more convenient for the 
doctor, too, wouldn’t it? 

A. I should think so. 

Ald. LomMasney. — Certainly. That is all, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) When they have cases of delirium tremens 
there, what is done? 

A. Well, I never had but one bad case of delirium tremens. 

Q. Well, that is enough in a life time. 

A. While I was in the hospital. This man was very violent. He 
was taken out of the prison the day he came in. They took him up to the 
hospital and took beds and covered the floor all over and then set beds 
up on edge around the wall and locked him in the cell, without any- 
thing in there that he could hurt himself with. 

Q. What is that ? 

A. Locked him in the cell and took out everything he could hurt 
himself with and put these beds around on the edge of the cell and on 
the floor. 

Q. What time in the day did that occur ? : 

A. He was brought down there that night and for three days and 
three nights he was delirious. 

Q. What time was he received ? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you. 

Q. Sometime during the day ? 

Aw Yessir: 

g. And was received there for delirium tremens, how soon after he 
came 

A. I don’t know. 

(). Sometime in the afternoon? 

A, I don't know. He was brought down to the hospital, I should 
say abont 1 o’clock. 

Q. In the afternoon ? 

d. At night. 

@. Very well. Did you send for the doctor ? 


A. 


Q. 
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Sent for him that night. 
And is it the custom whenever you have a case of delirium tre- 


mens to send for the doctor ? 


A. I don’t know about that. This is the only case under my obser- 

vation. 
. (By Ald. Lomasney.) They have no padded cell in the hcspital ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Or any in the institution, that you know of? 

A. 1 think there is one in the prison. 

Drputy WILLIAM A. WITHAM. — Sworn. 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Your full name? 

A. William A. Witham. 

Q@. And your business? 

A. Deputy-master of the House of Correction. 

Q. Now, were you employed in the House of Correction as far back 
as 1866? 
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I went there in 1867. 

Yes, sir. What were you doing then? 

I was messenger. 

And you remained there how long? 

Three years — some little over three years. 
Then you left, did you? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you resign ? 

Yes, sir. 

Or were you discharged ? 

I told you that I resigned. 

Was there any trouble because of the escape of a convict ? 
No, sir. 

Nothing about that ? 

No, sir. 

Where did you then go ? 

I went out to the State of Kansas ? 

What business did you enter? 
Penitentiary. 

How long did you remain there? 
Something over seven years. 

Then you returned to Boston ? 

Yes, sir. 

And did what? 

Went down to Deer Island. 

In what capacity ? 

I went there as assistant receiving officer. 
How long did you remain ? 

I don’t just remember how long it was. 
About how long ? 

Weil, I think it was about a year — perhaps a little over. 
And from Deer Island where did you go ? 
I went into the Police Department. 

In Boston here ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long did you remain on the police force ? 
Between four and five years. 

And you resigned ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, then, you went where ? 

I went down to Rainsford Island. 

And from Rainsford Island you went to the House of Correction ? 
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A. No,*sir. 

@. Where? 

A. I went to Deer Island. 

@. And from Deer Island? 

A. To the House of the Correction. 

@. So that you have had considerable experience in dealing with 
prisoners ? 

A. Well, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what are the instructions in reference to officers being 
armed ? 

A. ‘There are none, sir. 

Y. What instructions are given to the officers when they come there 
in reference to carrying fire-arms ? 

There are none. 

So that an officer may arm himself as he pleases ? 

The county does not furnish any fire-arms. 

I say an officer may arm himself as he pleases ? 

Well, I don’t know about that, I’m sure; I can only say the 
county doesn’t furnish any fire-arms. 

@ _ No, but when a green man comes to the place, one who has never 
been in a prison before, has not had experience in the management of 
prisoners, he naturally wants to know how he is to carry himself and 
what he is to do. ‘That is so, isn’t it? 

eta CS ail, 

Q. And something is said as to whether he shall carry arms or not, L 
presume ? 

No, sir. I never have anything to say to them on that subject. 
Don’t you speak about it at all P 

Not about fire-arms. 

So that for all you know they may carry revolvers ? 

Yes, sir. 

It is left entirely with them P 

As far as I know. 

Then the meaning of your position is this — that your experience 
has taught you that it is “not necessary for the officers to carry fire-arms ? 

A. Inever have said anything of the kind, sir. 

Q. That is what you mean, isn’t it ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. If you deemed it necessary for the officers to carry fire-arms you 
would tell them to do so? 

A. Inever have been instructed to tell them in that way, sir. 

Q. Well, do you think it is necessary for them to carry fire-arms in 
the South Boston House of Correction >” 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

Q. Do you insist upon their carrying fire-arms ? 

A. I never have. 

@. Have you always carried fire-arms ? 

A 

Q 
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Not always. 

Do you say that most of your officers do carry fire-arms ? 

I don’t know. I have an idea that they do, but I don’t know. I 
shouldn’t want to say they did. 

Q. Well, ina well-regulated prison you would admit that the carry- 
ing of fire-arms on the part of the officers would be unnecessary, would 
you not P 

A, No, sir. 

Q. For instance, do you hold to the belief that police officers need to 
carry fire-arms ? 
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Q. That they cannot get-along without ? 
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Q. That is your theory about it, is it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever heard of the city of London? You have, haven’t 
you? 

"A. Of the city of London ? 

Q. Yes, sir. You know, of course, that it is the Oe Nas city in the 
world ? 

A. That is what I have understood. 

Q. And that the police force there is the largest in the world ? 

A. “¥ 8% sir. 

Q. Have you learned that the police force of the city of London do 
not carry fire-arms, and are not allowed to do so? 

A. I don’t know, sir. I saw an account in the papers a short time 
ago something to that effect, but I couldn’t say about it. Iam sure I 
don’t know. 

Q. Now, to get back to your prison, in your prison, then, you always 
go armed, do you? 

A. Not always. 

Q. What do you carry when you are armed ? 

A. Icarry a revolver. 

Q. Yes, sir; what else? 

A. Well, Mr. Riley, I know what you are coming at and you might 
as well ask me right now. I carry a wrench and it is right here (pro- 
ducing wrench), brought it here so that you could see it. That is what 
you are coming at. 

Q. I don’t think you are far wrong. 

A. No; there is ascrew-driver on this end. There it is, if you would 
like to see it. 

. Well, that is what is called a monkey-wrench, is it? 

A, That is what is called Stillson’s. 

Q, What is commonly called a monkey-wrench? 

A. Stiilson’s; yes. 

Q. What do you use it for? 

A. If I am travelling through the building, it is my business to 
travel around the building, and if I see a valve leaking I tighten it with 
the wrench, and if I see a screw loose anywheres I take the other end 
and tighten the screw, and after I get done I put it back in my pocket. 
By the way, Mr. Riley, I .have carried that wrench now about twelve 

ears. 

‘ Q. Yes, it shows some signs of use. You carry that with you for 
the purpose of tightening up nuts and bolts. Am I right? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. You are the deputy superintendent there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. And practically the management of the institution devolves on 

ou ? 
3 A. No, no, sir — the superintendent. 

Q. Well, you bear you share, don’t you? 

A. Itry to; yes, sir. 

(@. And you are there quite as much as the master ? 


A. Ithink I am there a little more than the master, because I am 
there all the time. 


Q. Yes, sir. 

A. The master has occasion to gu to the city occasionally. 

@. And you have enongh to do ‘to perform your duties, of course? 

A. Well, keeps me busy most of the time. 

Q. Tightening up bolts and screws is not a part of your duty ? 

A. Now, Mr. “Riley, I beg to differ with you there. If I was going 
around the building and saw a nut loose I would tighten it if I had any- 
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thing to do it with. Saves the engineer from being called to attend 
to it. 

@. Yes, I was coming to the engineer. There is an engineer there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And it is his duty to tighten up bolts and screws, isn’t it? 

A. Well, if he is sent for it is; yes, sir. 

Q. More likely to be his duty than yours ? 

A. Yes; that is right. 

Q. Well, now and then, Mr. Witham, you use this wrench for cor- 
rectionary purposes, do you not? 

At NO; Bir: 


Q. Well, for defensive purposes ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have done it. 

@. Yes; many times ? 

A. No, not many times. 

@. -Well, more than once, of course ? 

Q. Yes,-sir. 

U. And that is not an entirely harmless weapon, now, is it? 

A. Well, you can use your own judgment about that. 

@. Well, what is your judgment? 

A  Idon’t propose to form any judgment on that at all. 

Q. Well, you know that it cuts at times, don’t you? 

A. Why, yes; certainly I do. 

Q. Several prisoners have been cut with that identical instrument, 
have they not? 

A. No, sir; I beg pardon. 

@. Any? : 

A oieess 


Q. How many? 

A. I think there were two. 

Q. And they had to have their heads sewed up by the doctor — isn’t 
that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what is the practice over there when a prisoner enters your 
institution, in regard to giving him information as to his duties and as 
to the rules of the prison? What do you do? 

A. When he first comes and is landed in the office, the receiving 
officer is sent for and he is taken to the receiving-office, a description of 
his clothing taken, and after he gets through with that he is sent to the 
bathroom to take a bath and back to the receiving-room again, and he 
is dressed in a suit of institution clothes. From there he is taken to 
the block shop, and the officer of the block shop is the man who 
instructs him in what it is necessary for him to be instructed. 

(. What instructions does he give him — instructions as to the work ? 

A. No, instructions in relation to the discipline of the place, what 
his duties are. 

Q@. Well, who is the officer that gives those instructions ? 

A. Named Barnard, Officer Barnard. 

@. Now, are the rules of the House of Correction posted up in all 
the cells? 

A vie Nes, siri 

@. «And his attention is called to those rules ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is his attention called to some of the rules made for the govern- 
ment of the House of Correction ? 

A. I don’t believe I understand that, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Well, you know that the prison commissioners of this State have 
made certain rules in accordance with our law — rules approved by the 
governor and council, for the government of just such an institution as 
yours. You know that, don’t you? 
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A. Well, we have the cell rules and regulations, and they are posted 
in each cell. 

Q. Well, what you mean is this, I suppose (referring to a copy of 
rules)? 

a Yes, those are the rules and regulations posted in each cell. 

. Those are rules made by the master, I presume, and posted in 
each cell ? 
A. Well, those rules were there when I went there and they never 

have been changed. 

@. And you never heard of any other rules except these ? 

A. No, sir, not to govern the prisoners. 

@. Did you know that the prison commissioners, with the approval 
of the governor and council, formulated a set of rules ? 

A. Inever knew that. 

(. Which had all the force of law ? 

woe NOs sir: 

Ald. LEE. — Well, that is for governing the officers, is it not, Mr. 
Riley, — not the prisoners ? 

Mr. RrteEy. — Well, it doesn’t say so. It says ‘*‘ Rules for Jails and 
Houses of Correction.” 

Ald. LEE. — I know, but isn’t it so? Isn’t it for the officers ? 

Mr. Ritry. — It certainly applies to the officers more than for -the 
prisoners, and it is for the protection of the prisoners. If the officers 
don’t know about the rules, how are the prisoners to be protected ? 

Ald. Lege. — You haven’t asked that question. 

Mr. Ritey. — I am getting to that — let me ask the questions in my 
own way. 

Ald. Barry. — This says, ‘‘ Officers shall” first, ‘* Officers shall” 
second ‘ Officers shall” third, ‘‘ Officers shall” fourth — it seems to be 
all ‘+ Officers shall.” 

Ald. LEE. — Why not hand it to him? 

Mr. RiteEy. — You don’t seem to see. the point I make, and I want to 
be perfectly fair about it. 

Q Has your attention been called to the rules governing jails and 
houses of correction ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have a copy of them. 

@. You know what they are ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The first rule says this: ‘‘ Officers shall give their orders to the 
prisoners with distinctness, and if a prisoner refuses or hesitates to 
obey, the officer shall apprise him of the consequences of his dis- 
obedience.” Has that been done in every case in your institution ? 

A. I don’t— well, Mr. Riley, I can’t answer that question perfectly 
satisfactorily. 

@. ‘Then you mean to say that you do not know? 

A. I don't believe I can answer that question satisfactorily. 

Q. In other words, your answer is that you don’t know, that you 
cannot tell? ) 

A. Well, I think you are putting that rather broad. When you tell 
me I don’t know, I think you are putting it rather broad. When I tell 
you I can’t answer it satisfactorily to myself, I think that is about 
right. 

Q. Of course it is about right, and I infer from your answer your 
meaning to be that this rule has not been complied with. 

A. I would like to look at that rule, if you please. 

Q. Youcan, by and by. I thought you said awhile ago that you had 
a copy of it. 

Mr. Procror. — That seems to be a perfectly proper request. The 
witness ought to see it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Riley is reading, and the witness can answer 
the question as read. 

Mr. Proctor. — I supposed the rule was well known that when a 
witness was to be examined by a document, he was entitled to see it. 

Mr. Ritrty. — No document here at all — itis the law. 

Mr. Procror. —- It is a printed document. 

Mr. RitEy.— The law. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, as long as the deputy master now has a copy 
I don’t care to press my objection further. You may use that, sir, unless 
the chair prevents you. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You let your answer stand, do you, Mr. 
Witham ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Ald. Ler. — What is the answer ? 

Mr. Rivey. — That he cannot tell whether the rule has been complied 
with. 

The Witness. —No, sir; I didn’t say that. I said that I couldn’t 
answer it satisfactorily to myself. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What do you mean, Mr. Witness, when 
you say you cannot answer it satisfactorily to yourself ? 

A. Imean that I cannot explain the matter as clearly, perhaps, as I 
should. 

Q. Cannot you tell the committee whether, after having that question 
propounded to you, and after having read it — cannot you tell this com- 
mittee whether or not that rule has been complied with? 

A. Well, I should say that it had, but I don’t know as I — 

Q. (By Ald. Lex.) Well, how has it been with you, yourself per- 
sonally ? 

A. Of course I have complied with it as near as I could. 

Q. But you don’t know about the other officers ? 

A. I couldn’t say as regards the other officers, but I have complied 
with it as near as I possibly could. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, being substantially at the head of that 
institution, because you are there all the time andthe burden is on you 
when the master is away, knowing then that you are really the respon- 
sible officer, being the head of that institution, isn’tit a part of your duty 
to know whether those under you comply with the rules and the law or 
not? 

A. Yes, sir; but we have the rules and regulations there in pamphlet 
form and I give those to the officers, and when I give them to them 
I tell them, ‘‘ Now, if there is anything about them that you don’t 
understand come to me and I will explain it to you to the best of my 
ability,” and they read it over and in that way get familiar with the 
rules and regulations. 

Q. Istill desire to know whether the provisions of this rule have 
been complied with in the case of every prisoner or not? Now, how 
simple that question is. 

A. Well, that may look very simple to you, Mr. Riley, but I don’t 
want to say anything or do anything unless I am perfectly familiar with 
it. 

Q. Then your answer, what you say is, that you cannot answer my 
question ? 

A. “Yes, sir; 

@. Iwill passon. The next rule provides that an officer shall not 
strike a prisoner except in self-defence ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, during your service over there has this rule been complied 
With in every case? 

A. As far as I know. 

Q. Have you heard of any violation of this rule ? 
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A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. Have you any reason to suspect that this rule has not been com- 
plied with in every case? 

A. Ihave not; no, sir. | 

@. Another rule is this: ‘‘ Officers are required to abstain from the 
use of spirituous liquors.” Has this rule been complied with on the 
part of all the officers. 

A. I should say, ‘‘ No.” 

Q. How many breaches of this rule can you recall ? 

A. I don’t recall but two or three. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Well, what was done with them ? 

Mr. RiILEy. — Oh, one at time. 

Ald. LEE. —I know, but I propose to ask him what was done with 
those officers ? 

A. They were discharged — at least one man resigned. 

Q. And the others discharged ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Ald. Ler. — Might as well get this out as we go along, because we 
would get lost with you. 

Mr. RiLtEy.—I am as simple as a child. 

Ald. Ler. — You are at times, you know. 

Mr. Ri_ey. — And the more I think of it my childhood days were the 
happiest of all. ; 

Ald. Lege. — That is a long time ago. 

Mr. RiLEy. — Oh, no, not as long as you might think — look at this 
(referring to his hair) and see. (Laughter.) 

Ald. Ler. — Oh, I know you have to spend a good deal of time on it, 
while others don’t. (Laughter.) 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, who are those officers ? 

A. Well, there is one of those officers that I shouldn’t want to 
meution his name. 

Q. Ishan’t ask you to name them. 

A. I would say that that officer is elsewhere and doing well, and I 
shouldn’t want to expose him. 

Q. lIappreciate your feeling. I have a feeling myself against ask- 
ing for names and bringing in names. I have been asked several times 
to furnish names when I have disliked to do so myself, and I appreciate 
your feeling in the matter. These officers, you say, have been sent 
away ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

QY. Another rule is this: ‘‘ Officers shall not use any profane lan- 
guage in or about the prison.” Has this provision been always com- 
plied with? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say that it had, I am sure. I don’t believe it has. 
But still, at the same time it is a pretty hard thing to say that it has. I 
don’t believe it has all the time. 

Y. You feel that if a man said it had he wouldn’t be close to the line 
of truth? 

Ans SOBs: 

Q. That is the idea. The same rule provides also that they shall not 
smoke while on duty in the shops or in the prison ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has that part of the rule alway been complied with ? 

A. I should — yes, sir. 

@. You know of any breach of that portion of it? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Y. Now, the next rule has this provision: ‘‘ Each cell shall be kept 
as clean as possible” ? 

ae k Sacer, 

. Has that been complied with ? 
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Yes, sir. 

How many officers are there in the prison ? 

One officer in each place throughout the day and one at night. 

I mean in the institution — how many officers all told ? 

I think thirty-eight. 

And the number of. prisoners ranges anywhere from 500 to 600 ? 
Five hundred and sixty-seven men to-night, I think, and 76 
women. 

Q. Last year the number of. prisoners was about 571 ? 

A “Yes; sir. 

Mr. Curtis. — You mean the average number ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, sir. That is the only way, you can get at it, of 
course. You can’t take the daily number. 

Q. Now, are you aware that many of the cells have contained 
vermin ? 

A. No, sir, 1 am not. 

Did you say that vermin have not been found in the cells? 

No, sir; I didn’t say so. 

Do you ‘say that vermin have been found in the cells? 

Well, no. In the summer time you take it — 

No, T don’t care about your going into that. The answer should 
be “‘ Yes” or “ No.” 

A. No; I want my way of answering that. 

Ald. Barry. — I think that is fair, Mr. Riley, that he should have his 
way of answering such a question. 

Ald. Len. — Let him answer in his own way. . 

Ald. Barry. —I want to know about that. myself. I want his 
answer on that question, and I want to get it fully. ‘‘ Yes,” or ‘* No,” 
won't satisfy me. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, if he wants to preface it by an apology — 

Ald. LEE. — No, as J understand it, he simply wants to make a state- 
ment of facts, not an apology -— a statement of what has existed under 
his observation. It won’t take a minute. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) You were asked whether there were, any 
vermin in the cells? 

A. Sometimes in the summer-time there will bugs gather there, will 
gather up under the slide bar, and we will try every ‘possible way we,can 
fo get them out. Sometimes get in under the whitewash; they will 
live under the whitewash, and we try to get them out. We use powder 
and we use a strong solution of carbolic acid. We take the bedsteads 
out if it is very bad; if there is any complaint about it we take the 
bedsteads out, take them down to the blacksmith’s shop, and hold,them 
over the fire in this way, and then take and wash them out and put 
them back into the men’s cells. 

@. How often do you whitewash those cells ? 

A. Well, along in the summer-time. This last summer the weather 
was damp and there was some little while that we didn’t whitewash 
them on account of its rubbing off. But as a general thing we white- 
wash those cells whenever it is necessary. 

Q. What do you do to the prisoner who complains there is vermin 
in his cell ? What do you do with that prisoner and the cell —- change 
him or keep him there ? 

A. If that man comes to me and makes his complaint and says he 
has got vermin, I say . to him, ‘‘ Go right to the bath-room and get a 
change of clothing.” Then I have that cell completely cleaned out. 

Ald. Barry. — That answers the question. It is all right, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) To make things clear I will repeat my question 
and you can easily answer by ayes or ‘ano. Have you been aware that 
some of the cells contained vermin ? 


POROROD 


SORE 
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A. Ihave answered that question once, Mr. Riley, and I think I have 
answered it satisfactorily. [ don’t think it is necessary for you to put 
that question to meagain. I have come here to tell the truth and what 
I know about it, and [ don’t think it is necessary to repeat in this way 

@. Well, my experience has taught me that most of the so-called 
explanations don’t explain, but confuse. Therefore I put my questions 
very simply. Have you found vermin in the cells or not ? 

A. Ihave answered that question. ~ 

Mr. Proctor. — The witness has already said that sometimes they 
have found vermin in the cells. That is a complete and entire answer 
to the question. My brother has been complaining of the loss of time, 
and I would suggest to him that it is unnecessary for him to again put 
a question that has been fully and completely answered. It seems to 
me the witness ought not to be required to answer it again. 

Mr. RiteEy. — Don’t you want tu answer that, Mr. Witness ? 

“Ald. Lee. — Hold on a minute. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
you rule on that and let us get down to business here, instead of fooling 
uway time here on frivolous things. 

The Cuarrman. — Ishallrule that the witness shall answer the ques- 
tion put by Mr. Riley. 

Ald. Ler. — Well, now, hold on. 

Mr Ritey. — That is the ruling, and you must take it. 

Ald. LEE. — The committee will not take it unless they see fit. Now, 
that question has been asked and the witness has answer ed it, Ti -you 
want to sit here five or six months more, I don’t. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I may not be here five or six months from now. 

Ald. Lege. —I hope you will, because I don’t want to buy any flowers 
for you. (Laughter.) Now, Mr. Chairman, he has answered the ques- 
tion, and I think this is simply wasting time. He says there was vermin 
there and tells us what remedy he applied. 

Ald. BArry. —I don’t see how he can answer differently than he has, 


‘with the proviso he put in. 


Ald. Lye. — Of course, you have got to put in the explanation, and 
we don’t want to burden the records unnecessarily atter we have got the 
witness’s statement in. 

i (By Ald. Barry.) Mr. Witness, I presume you would answer 
the question in this form, ‘‘ yes,” with the Proviso you have already 
given to the committee ? 

By ad OS; Bits 

Mr. Ritey. — If you will pardon me, I want the answer by a simple 
monosyllable. 

_ Ald. Lee. —I know, but when we get to figuring out and trying to 
come to conclusions, some of your questions will be a little perplexing, 
you know, to the minds of members of the Board. 

Mr: Rirey. — They won’t perplex any honest man. 

Aid. Ler. — Yes, they will. Those are just the men they will per- 


plex. Any honest man who knows you will get pervlexed indeed with 
those questions. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, haven’t you found the bedding in the 


‘cellsin a pretty filthy condition at times P- 


Ae IN. eae 
@. Do you commer tie a time hen the Boaid of Aldermen went over 
there and found the clothing in the cells in a very filthy condition ? 
“A. I remember the day Alderman Lomasney was there and found 
the sheets very dirty. — 
Cee es) Sit’ 
A. Now, Mr. Riley, « one moment. I would like permission to ex- 
plain that matter. 
@. Now, you must explain by and by. I claim that right. 
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The CHAIRMAN. —It is not your place at this time to make any ex- 
planations. 

Ald. Ler. — What was the question ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, about the time the committee went over there and 
saw filthy bed-clothing. 

The Witness. ——I believe I explained that once to Alderman Lee, 
when we were over there, and I think it was satisfactory. He seemed 
to think so. 

Mr. RitEy. — Well, in matters of this kind he may be easier satisfied 
than the rest of us. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, we certainly couldn’t satisfy the attorney of the 
other side, no matter what kind of a report was made. 

Mr. Ritry. — It is very easy to satisfy me. 

Ald. LEE. — Not always. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Please proceed, Mr. Riley. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLtEy.) Now, to proceed to the cutting of two heads — 
can you give us those names, if you please ? 


AS -Yes sir. 

Q. What names ? 

A. One was James Carroll, alias Conley; the other was Patrick 
King. 

Q. Are they there yet? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Either of them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which one? 

A. Patrick King. 

Q. And when was that cutting done ? 

A. The 17th of last month, I think it was. 

Q. Now, will you describe King — his age and his weight ? 

A. Well, he is a man, I think, about medium height, and I think 


weighs about 175 or 180 pounds —sumewhere along there. He is 
about — well, I think 25 to 28 years old. 

A young man ? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was present at the time of the blow ? 

Officer Partridge and myself. 

And the prisoner ? 

Yes, sir. 

And did anybody strike him but yourself? 

I don’t think they did, I didn’t see any one. 

Well, why did you strike him with a weapon? 

We had written a note which is a violation of the rule, and the 
officer had reported him; and I said to the officer, ‘‘ We will go down 
and take him out and see what he has to say about it.” We went down 
to the cell and the officer unlocked the cell. He was on the inside of 
the steam pipe and Iwas onthe outside of the steam pipe; and the 
officer unlocked the cell and as soon as the officer unlocked the cell he 
steps out of the cell and strikes the officer twice and the officer had a 
black eye the next day. I stepped up and took hold of his shoulder 


and said, ‘‘ Here, what are you doing?” He turned round and struck 
me. 


Q. Where? ' 
A. In the side of the head. IT reached down in my pocket and took 
the little wrench out and tapped him on the head, ane he dropped. 
That tap might kill ? 
Wouldn’t hurt him any more than it would me, 
The doctor said he sewed the wound ? 
Yes, sir. 
And described the place where it was? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And said that it was a thin portion of the skull? 

A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. At the time you didn’t care whether the blow would cause death 
or not? 

A. Inever thought anything about that, Mr. Riley; my object was 
to defend myself. 

Q. Yes, but, Mr. Witham, you now weigh probably more than 200 
pounds ? 
Yes, sir. 
In good bodily health ? 
Yes, sir. 
In the prime of manhood, beyond question ? 
Yes, sir. 
And he was unarmed, and you armed? 
Well, I was simply armed with this wrench in my pocket. 
Well, why did you use the wrench on him at all ? 
You don’t have an idea that officers set themselves up for a foot- 
pall for prisoners, do you? 

Q. Well, you know the only object of striking is to prevent, not to 
retaliate ? 

A. Yes, sir, — to prevent him from striking me the second time. 

Q. Yes, but couldn’t you have prevented him from striking you by 
using the naked fist ? 

A. Yes, but I didn’t propose to do that. 

Eye ih other words, you were in authority and you weren’t going to 
put up with any such nonsense as he indulged in? 

A. I don’t think it is necessary to put it that way. 

Q. What way would you put it? 

A. I told you. It was to stop the man and prevent him from as- 
saulting’ me and assauling the other officer. 

Q. But you could have prevented him from assaulting you without 
using that weapon ? 

Perhaps you might think so, but I didn’t. 

You really thought your life was in danger ? 

No, sir; nothing of the kind. 

Did you think your limbs were in danger ? 

No, sir. 

Then why did you use what might prove a deadly weapon ? 

To stop the man and protect myself. 

Did you think you were authorized in killing the man under those 
umstances ? 

No, sir. 

Did you think you were authorized to give him a mortal wound? 

No, sir. 

Did you think you were authorized to give him a serious wound ? 

No, sir. 

Well, _you did give him a pretty serious wound, didn’t you? 

No, sir. 

His head was sewed up P 

Yes, sir. 

He was kept in the hospital a week ? 

No, sir. 

The doctor said a week ? 

I don’t know what the doctor said, but it wasn’t so. 

Mr. Proctor.—The doctor said the wound healed in a week. He 
wasn’t in the hospital at all. 

Mr. Ritey. — How easily you gentlemen set up a chorus. 

Mr. Procror. — We don't intend to let you put in evidence wrongly, 
if we remember it. 
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Q. (By Mr. RitEy.) Now, the other case — what was that? 
A. That was Carroll, alias Conley. 


Q. Oh, before I pass on, you said you got a blow on the side of the 
head ? 


Yes, sir. 

Any wound or mark ? 

No, sir. 

You received treatment from the doctor for injuries ? 

No, sir. 

The truth is, you didn’t have any? 

No, sir, 
Didn’t feel it afterwards. Now, what were the circumstances of 
the other blow? : 

A. The alarm bell struck down in No. 3 shop and I went down and 
we took out two or three men, and finally [ went back a second time 
and the officer told me Carroll was making a great deal of disturbance 
there and making himself very unruly. I walked up to Carroll and 
told him to go out, and he told me he wouldn’t go. I said, ‘* Go out,” 
and he said he wouldn’t. So I put my hand on “his shoulder this way 
and said, ‘‘ You go out,” and when I did that he jumped to his feet — 
he was sitting on a stool at that time — jumped to his feet and struck 


me twice and then grabbed my necktie, and when he did, I hit him 
with the wrench. 


Q. What was his age and weight? 
A. Well, I think le was about, perhaps, twenty- -three or twenty- 
four years of age. 
ees young man — a boy? 
A. Ayoung man. He was medium size, fairly built, stout fellow — 
an active fellow. 
Probably weighed one hundred pounds or more ? 
More. 
Considerably more — thirty-five or forty pounds ? 
Yes, sir; about one hundred and fifty pounds. 
Any other officer present at the time ? 
Yes, sir. 
How many? 
Two or three. 
And they were all ready to protect you if danger came ? 
Well, I don’t know about that, I am sure. 
Well, but what was the necessity of your hitting with a wrench? 
Well, I hit him with the wrench to protect myself. 
Well, couldn’t you have struck him with your bare hand P 
Didn’t propose to use my hand in that way. 
No — you were afraid you might abrase the skin ? 
Yes. 
Or scratch the knuckles ? 
Yes, sir. 
, Now, you do carry that wrench all the time ? 
I told you, Mr. Riley, [ had carried it for the past twelve years. 
All the time? 
Yes; about always. 
And did you have any marks of the affray on that occasion ?P 
No; I did not. 
Didn’t get any medical treatment ? 
No; I did not. 
So that you came out all right ? 
Yes, sir. 


Now, in regard to the number of insane cases last yeah — 
was your attention called to that, to those cases ? 
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Q. And how do youaccount for that almost wonderful increase ? 

A. Well, Mr. Riley, [should say that that would be a question for the 
physician to answer and not me. Iam nota medical man and I don’t 
know anything about it. I think that is a question that the doctor 
should settle. 

Q. You cannot explain at all P 

A. No, sir; I can't. 

Yo" -Y OL know, of course, that the greater number of persons sent to 
your institution is made up of young men who are in REPP OL ently a good, 
healthy condition 

A. Idon’t know anything of the kind. 

Q. Is that so or not? 

A. It is not so. 

(¥. Did you see the report of the Board of Visitors in 1893 — that 
part of it referring to the Suffolk County House of Correction ? 

A. Lbelieve [ read it all, Mr. Riley — the whole report. 

(). Yes; sir) “Dida you read the report that the Board of Visitors 
made in 1894 ? 

A. Ithink so. Iam not positive about that. 

Q. Do you know what they said in reference to the class of offend- 
ers placed in the House of Correction here ? 

oo tea! | 6S; Sits 

we You remember that they said in substance just what I have said, 
do you not? 

A. Yes, but I beg to differ from that, sir. 

Q. You don’t agree with them P 

AEN Oo SIT, 

Q. Thatis the idea. Well, now, couldn’t you explain the increase 
in insane cases by the treatment of the prisoners — first, the cells they 
are kept in, and then, next, the solitary confinement they have to 
undergo ? : 

A. Ithink, Mr. Riley, as I said before, you had better get your in- 
formation on that point from the physician. 

Q. We had the physician here for a day or two. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he said he knew nothing about the punishments, and | 
think he added, or appeared to feel, that he was glad he was not 
responsible for them. I am asking you now about the punishments. 

A Well, you haven't asked me about the punishments. You have 
asked me about the insane. 

Q. Then I will ask you in regard to the condition of the cells eae 
for solitary prisoners. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For solitary punishment. 

iu ee eae 

Q. How are those cells ventilated ? 

A. They are ventilated with the ventilator in the top and from the 
bottom of the door. There is a tin or galvanized shafting that runs 
from each cell to the shaft in the attic of the building, and then there 
are conductors out from each end of this shaft... | 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Going out through the. nOOr? 

A. Out through the roof, yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEY.) Now, do you think, ri all your experience 
to guide you in an answer, that those cells are proper places to confine 
human beings P 

A. I don’t believe I can say anything in relation’ to that. All I can 
say about it is that they are all now just as they have been for the last 
5!) years, so I can’t say anything more —I won’t say 50 years, but for 
the last 25 years I have kuown about them. I can’t say anything fur- 
ther than that. 
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Q. Now, to return to my question? 

A. They are the same as they have been the last twenty-five years. 

Q. Ididn’t ask you how they had been. [ask you if, in your judg- 
ment—and I ask the question because of your long experience in 
charge of prisoners and looking after prisoners — if, in your judgment, 
they : are proper places to confine human beings, Christians ? 

Ald. LEE. — Or what he would recommend ? 

Mr. RILEY. — No, sir. 

Q. Now, keep your mind on my question, if you please. 

A. Yes, sir, Lhave, Mr. Riley. I think, as far as that is concerned, 
they need a new prison altogether, a new construction, a full new 
prison, new cells, new solitaries, and everything connected with the 
prison. 

Q. Will you now answer my question? In your judgment, are those 
cells proper places to confine human beings? 

Ald. LEE. — You mean the solitaries ? 

(By Mr. Ritey.) Yes; Iam speaking of those. 

Well, I should say no. 

They are not? 

I don’t think they are. 

Now, then, why do you mete out punishment in those cells? 
Because that is the only place provided for punishment. That is 
the only place that is provided. 

Q. Some time last year, in the fall of last year, do you remember an 
illustrated article in the ‘‘Globe” and a description of those cells, and 
among other things an interview of your own? 

A. HX CR: 

Q. Now, you read that, of course? Thereis no doubt about that, 
is there ? 

A. I don’t think there is any doubt about it. 

Q And I want now to ask you if this is a fair and substantially true 
statement of the condition of those cells. The reporter alleges, Mr. 
Witham, that you took him: 


POPOPO 


To a cell off the hospital ward. It was neat, clean, and comfortable. 
Murray, the prisoner, is a young man, under 30 years of age. There was 
straggling ten days’ growth of beard on his chin. Standing behind the bars 
he said: ‘‘lam awronged man. Ihave been keptin solitary confinement for 
the past nine days because 1 would not do something that I think the officers 
had no right to ask meto do. Iwillnevergivein. You seeit’s like this. In 
the shops we make shirts, some colored and some white; now the white ones 
are the ones all the prisoners like to make. I was put to work on colored 
shirts, and although I asked the officer to change me from colored to white 
after I had worked for some time I was unable to get any satisfaction. The 
officer had his favorites. They give him tobacco, and for that reason get the 
kind of work they want, and we poor dogs who will not give them our 
tobacco and do little things for them have to suffer. One day, after asking 
the officer of the shop in the most pleasant way I knew if he would not 
change my work, he got mad and said he’d be d ——d if he would as long as 
I-stayed here. I dropped my work and refused to continue under any such 
circumstances. He reported me and I was put in solitary without having 
been given an opportunity to be heard. I was told that if I didn’t shut up I 
would get it all the worse. These are the exact circumstances under which 
I was put in the dungeon. Each night at sunset I have been given a quart 
of water and a small slice of bread, not enough to keep a cat alive. 
Every night this has been brought me I have eaten it every bit just as soon as 
it was brought. I am nearly starved, or at least I was before noon to-day. 
This noon they brought mea good meal, the first [ have had for four days. At 
the end of three days an officer came to me and asked me if I was ready to 
go to work, and I told him that when justice had been done I would. If I. 
could go back into the shops and be treated fairly I would go, but until then 
I would be firm as a rock and would rather starve than give in. He took 
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me out of the dungeon, gave me a bath, walked me around a bit and told 
me to go back there and stay until I got ready to do as he wished. No 
one came near me in the meantime, except the man who brought me my 
bread and water. It was a wonder I did not go crazy, and I think I would 
were I to be kept there much longer. Three days more passed by, and 
again the officer came to me and repeated what he said when he came the 
time before. I gave him the same answer. Once more I was taken from the 
cell, given a bath, and asked if I would mop them. My imprisonment in 
the dungeon only made me more determined, and I repeated that I would 
die from starvation before I would give in. He replied that he guessed 
that would be the case, for the ruies would be complied with. Back into 
the cell he thrust me, and until this morning I have seen no one but my 
bread and water man. I thought once I should die from hunger, but I 
stuck to it, knowing that ten days was all they could keep me in such a 
pen, but I was told that they could take me out, walk me around a bit and 
put me back again. This I found out they would do, but I was determined 
that I would stay and find out. This morning the officer came again, told 
me what he wanted me to do, and asked me if I would to do it. ‘* No,” 
I said, and I meant it. He took me out, gave me a good meal, and instead 
of putting me back in the dungeon, as I expected, put me in this cell, 
which is a palace compared with the one I occupied. This is the hospital, 
and only sick men occupy the cells usually. I can’t imagine why this was 
done, as I am not sick. I am no doubt weak from the loss of food, but I 
have had no medicine. Perhaps it was because you were coming, but I can’t 
say. No one has said anything to me, but I know that something is up or 
they never would put me here. I know there’s been a lot of insanity here, 
and I know that the solitaries are used now more than ever they were be- 
fore. Of course I can’t tell who has been made insane by this punishment, 
but I know there is a general kicking among the prisoners. Why, even 
in my cell, I don’t mean the solitary, it is soclose I am nearly smothered. I 
know one night I had to stand on my bed and put my mouth to the venti- 
lator to catch my breath. It was awful. Nearly every man in the wing was 
in the same box. We all kicked, but it did no good. 


Now, the reporter says that you then took him to the cell of another 
man, William Murphy, who in your presence and in his presence said 
this: 


I know of three men that went insane while in solitary and had to be taken 
out and carried into the hospital. 


The CHAIRMAN. —I would like to ask, Mr. Riley, how much you are 
going to read, and what the question is going to be when you have 
finished ? 

Mr. RiLtty. — My question is going to be whether the statements made 
in his presence are true. 

The CHarrMAN.— The Chair understands you were asking a question 
in regard to the cells? 

Mr. Ritzer. — Cer tainly — this covers the cells now. 

Q. Whether those statements are true ? 

Ald. L&e.— Any man living can’t remember all that. 

Mr. RrLey. — Well, he would remember this, because it is one of his 
own interviews — that i is, in his presence. 

Mr. Procror. — I thought you said that was his interview. 

Ald. Leg. — And you are now going to read what the reporter said ? 

Mr. Rrtey. — No, what the prisoner said in his presence. 

Ald. Ler. — Another column. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, another interview describing the cells and the con- 
dition of the prison, which, if true, ought to be corrected, and ought to be 
contradicted if not true. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) The Chair would ask the witness in regard 
to such of the paper as Mr. Riley has read, if he is responsible for it, or 
knows whether it is correct or not ? 
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A. Iwas not present at that time. 
Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Well, isthe statement made by the prisoner 
substantially true P 
Me Os Sits 
Q. Now, you read his statement, did you not? 
Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you take any pains to correct it? 
A, - No, sir. 
i You never sent to the newspapers a denial ? 
No, sir. 
And although you knew, if your position be right, that the news- 
papers had sent broadcast over the State a falsehood ? 
I did; yes, sir. 
Why didn’t you send a denial to the PORE go P 
Oh, no — wouldn’t do it. 
Why not? 
Not in that business. 
Q. (By Ald. Ler.) — That was the ‘‘ Globe” you were reading, Mr. 
Riley ? 
Mr. RiLey. — Yes, — the Democratic paper, they say. 
Q. Now, it is true that the solitary prisoners are provided with 
nothing but bread and water once in twenty-four hours, is it not? 
A. ‘Yes, sir. . 
As How much bread ? 
A... Well, I should think about half a pound. 
J; Well, don’t you know? | 
A. Well, a loaf is a pound, and it is cut in two pieces. That makes 
two rations. | | 
Q. Then your testimony is that they are supplied with SEL a 
pound of bread each day P 
A> Yesssir 
Q. How much water ? 
A. Well, a quart of water —that is, nearly full, so that they can 
carry it along. 
Now, who prescribes the amount of bread and water P 
I don't think, Mr. Riley, there,is any law that provides for that. 
T cannot find any. 
That is the order from the superintendent— to g give them that 
h bread and that much water. 293 
Yes. but I want to trace it to some source. . 
I told you the superintendent ordered it. 
Who is the superintendent ? may 
Col. John C, Whiton. 
The master of the House of Correction ? 
Yes, sir. 
Then he is the one who made the spoT Oathe Ae P 
Yes, sir. When Colonel Whiton went there they were getting a 
very small piece of bread, very thin. 
Q. You see all this takes time, and I want nothing bat the facts. 
Then the master made the Sete arti P Mi ePID ray 
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As Yes,<sir. ) 
Q. And. you stick to that ? ee 
A. - Yes, sir. 


Q. And whether the prisoner in solitary is of large or small build, 
ef strong or weak stomach, nsaes are atl served alike ? | 
; Yes, sir. | q 
SES | understand. 
A. Unless otherwise ordered by the doctor. 
(. How is it with the doctor?: Does he go to: the cells every uae oe 
A. Supposed to, yes, sir. . ‘ 
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Q. I know that is a good answer, but still I would like it a little 
more definite. Does he go to the cells ev ery day? 
A. Yes, sir; I presume so. 


Q. No— does he ? 

A. I don’t see him every day, but I presume he goes. 

Q. Do you insist that he does P 

A. I believe he does. 

Q. I asked him about that, but he appeared to have no record — 
says he does, but there is no record. 

‘A. I believe he does, Mr. Riley. 

Q. And the doors are opened for him every day ? 

A. If he requests it. 

Q. But you have hardly ever known him to request it, have you? 

A. Qh, yes. 

Q. In every case? 

A. A good many cases. 

Q. Half the cases? 

A. Icouldn’t.say as far as that is concerned, Iam sure. But he 


visits the solitary cells every day. 
Do you go with him? 
Not every day. 

Does he go alone ? 

A. He goes with prison officers sometimes. 

Q. And your object in having him visit the cells every day is to see 
the condition of the prisoners ? 

An i Yes, sir. 

Q. And in order to do that of course you know the doors would 
have to be thrown open? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the doors are not thrown open asa general thing, are 
they ? 

fe Well, he goes to the solitary cell and asks the man if he wants 
to see the doctor. If he says yes, the solitary cell is opened and he 
prescribes for him. 

Q. I know, but BUD basins the occupant of the cell were crazy, what 
good would his answer be ? 

He wouldn’t be there. 

Oh, you don’t have crazy men in the cells ? 

Don’t have crazy men in solitary. 

Dow’t punish crazy men in solitary ? 

Never punished a crazy man in my life, to my belief, never. 
Didn’t you hear Dr. Bancroft’s testimony ? 

I don’t care who says so. 

(By Ald. Leg.) One question— you said when Colonel Whiton 
took charge of the institution the rations of the men in solitary were 
increased ? | 

A. Yes, sir; about one-half. 

Q. That is, taking the bread, instead of a fit slice he gave them a 
half a loaf ? 

ie TY GS SIP. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) Well, then, you insist upon it, no matter what 
Dr. Bancroft or anybody else may say, that you have never kept a 
crazy man in solitary confinement? 

A. No, sir; never. 

Q. That is the idea—and no testimony could. convince you other- 
wise ? 

A. No, sir. When Dr. Bancroft decides that a man is insane he is 
put in an open cell in the hospital, and kept there until the experts 
come and sent to the asylum. 

Q. Well, have any deaths occurred in the solitary cells? 


eres 
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Never. 
Wasn’t a man found dead in 1891? 
No, sir. 
In one of the cells? 
He was found dead in the prison one morning. 
Had he been in solitary P 
No, sir; never had been punished. 
And was found dead in prison one morning P 
Yes, sir. 
And who gave the certificate of death ? 
I think it was Dr. Stedman, if I remember right. I couldn’t 
say a ‘about that. 
Q. Why should Stedman give it? 
A. He was the medical examiner, I think, if I rametieen right. 
Q. Then you say that there have been no deaths in the solitary cells ? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. And the moment you found a man crazy you took him out ? 
A. I am not the judge to say whether a man is crazy or not. It is 
the doctor. 
Have crazy men been taken out of the solitary cells? 
Yes, sir. 
How many ? 
I can’t tell you how many. 
About how many ? 
I don’t remember, Mr. Riley, I am sure —couldn’t say. 
Well, probably twenty or thirty ? 
Oh, no, not so many as that. 
A dozen. 
No, not as many as that. I should say one or two. 
No more than one or two? 
No, sir. 
When was that, last year or this? 
Two years ago, I think it was. 
In 1892? 
I think in 1892. 
And not last year ? 
No, sir; not if I remember right. 
And they were taken out by order of the doctor ? 
If you will allow me to explain that satisfactorily to myself — 
No, because life is short and the committee limit my time. 
(By the CHAIRMAN.) You can answer the question whether or 
t these parties were taken out of solitary by orders of the doctor ? 
moe Yes; they were. 
Q. And ‘that ‘was two years ago? 
A. I think so. 
Q. You know it has ee no uncommon thing to keep a man in sol- 
ae for ten days, don’t you? 
No, sir; I don’t. 
Well, you have done it, haven’t you P 
No, sir. 
Has any man been kept in ten days? 
Never has been a man keptin solitary ten days without changing. 
Pretty sure of that? 
Yes, sir. ; 
What do you mean by the phrase ‘‘ without changing?” 
Take him out, give him a bath, walk him around, and put him 
back in another cell. 
Q. Another solitary cell ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. But you keep him out about an hour ? 
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A. Yes, I suppose so— sometimes not so long as an hour. 

Q. And put him in again and keep him in three days more ? 

A’ >Yes, sir. 

Q. And then take him out another hour and put him in again for 
- three days? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Wouldn’t that really amount to nine days consecutive punish- 
ment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, if you were the prisoner you would call it nine days ? 

AS Vaeairs 

Q. And you say that you don’t keep them there longer than nine 
days P 

_ Well, I don’t remember about that, I am sure, Mr. Riley, but I 
don’t think that a man would be kept there longer than that unless the 
Board was notified. 

Q. You send word to the Board every day, don’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that really — 

A. I never have had any experience in that line myself, but the 
probabilities are that the master would consult in such a case with the 
Chairman or some member of the Board. 

Q. But every day a report is made to the commissioners of those 
in solitary ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And if you have a man in there three days they know it? 

Alcs. GS. Sit. 

Q. And if you have him in six they know it? 

Aron ay Bit. 

Q. And so it goes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Iwill agree to that. So that they become even more responsible 


than you or the master if anything serious happens. Now, the question 
still stands — during your time “there have parties been imprisoned 
longer than nine days in solitary ? 

A. I don’t think they have. 

Q. Will you swear that they have not? 

A. I don't re member of any time, unless they have been let out and 
got their dinnerband put back in again. 

Q. Iknow, but I call that a continuous incarceration, and so do you, 
and I include that. Now, how long is the longest time you will swear 
to? 

I don’t believe [ can answer that. 

Will you swear that men haven’t been detained twelve days ? 
Oh, no, I won’t. 

Will you swear they haven’t been detained fifteen days ? 

No. 

And longer ? 

No, I won’t swear anything about it. 

You will not? 

No, sir; I will not swear to it at all. 

Now, you know what the provision of the law is in reference to 


Wegctcmers ee. 
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Hearing adjourned at 10 o’clock P.M. to Tuesday, October 30, at 6 
o’clock P.M. 
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THIRTY-NINTH HEARING. 


TUESDAY, October 30, 1894. 


The hearings were resumed in the Aldermanic Chamber at 6 o’clock 
P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM presiding. 


WILLIAM A. WITHAM. — Continued. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You remember I was asking you the other 
night when the adjournment came about in regard to” your interview 
and some other interviews given a ‘‘ Globe” reporter in your presence. 
Yor remember that, don’t you? 

A. Yes; 1 think I remember something about it, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Now, will you state whether this is * substantially correct: The re- 
porter says that you went with him to a cell in which was found a man 
named William Murphy — 

A. Ibeg your pardon. I was not with him when he visited Murphy’s 
cell. 

Q. Well, you listen. He says that he had an interview with you — 
you admit that don’t you ? 

G. That the reporter had an interview with me ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

ge CSL SIE. 

Q. He said that youtook him to a cell in which was imprisoned a 
man named William eae and that this was said in your presence : 


I know of three men that went insane while in solitary and had to be taken 
out and carried into the hospital. 

Its not the treatment of the officers or the management of this prison that 
causes this insanity. It’s the cells and the bad air. 

You come to put a man into a dungeon without any light and hardly any 
air, and feed him on bread and water, and d—- little of that, of course, he’ll 
get nutty. 

I know that when men go into solitary that there is some reason. The 
fault is theirs; it isn’t the officer’s, and the latter are not to blame for the bad 
arrangements, but just the same it is the solitaries that cause insanity. 


Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me just a moment. 

Mr. Ritey. — Now, let me coniplete my question. 

Mr. Proctor. — That was all read in the other day. 

Mr. Ritey.— No; it was Murray’s interview that went in the other 
day, [ think. I may be mistaken. It is very easy to make a mistake. 

Mr. Proctor. — (Reading): ‘* I know of three men that went insane 
that had to be taken out and carried into the hospital —” 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I was mistaken. It did go in. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) Now, will you, in your own way, describe the 
solitary cell and its furnishings ? 

A. Yes, sir. A solitary cell is about seven feet long, four feet wide, 
an six feet high, — that is, the interior of the solitary. In the soli- 

tary there is a board, or plank, which is required by law, that is six and 
a half feet long, eighteen inches wide, and four inches from the floor. 
There are two doors at the soli tary. ‘There is an inside door — what we 
call the inside door — and the outside door; two doors, with a ah ree, I 
should say, of ubont, perhaps, three or four inches between. I don't 
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know the exact distance between the two doors, but I should say it was 
about three or four inches; and in the inner doors there are holes, small 
holes, perhaps they are as large as the end of your little finger. I don’t 
know how many there are, but I should think a dozen or more. 

. And they are about how high from the floor ? 

A. I should say they are about, perhaps, ten inches. 

@. Those holes are in the inner door? 

A. Those holes are in the inner door. 

Are there any holes in the outer door? 
Well, lam getting to that just as soon as I can get around to it, 
Mr. ‘Riley. 

Q. I didn’t mean to anticipate. 

A. ‘There is a space under the outer door, next to the floor, of some 
two or three inches, two inches, I shonld think : then there is a ventila- 
tor in the rear of the cell, the further end of the cell, the upper part of 
it. ‘That is, I think, of galvanized iron. I should think it was about — 
well, I should think it was about six inches across, and it runs up into 
the garret; you might say to the roof. 

A. That is a round hole? 

A. Yes, sir, around hole; and there is a large ventilating shaft up 
there; and there are conductors that run up to the roof and take the air 
from this shaft. 

Q. Oh, I suppose that it leads into something, of course. How large 
is the hole? 

A. I should think about six inches across it. 

Q. Will you state whether this gives one a fair idea of it? (Showing 
witness a cut in the ‘‘ Boston Daily Globe ” of October 28, 1893.) 

A. That is the ventilator. (Pointing.) 

Q. Well, this is a pretty fair cut of the cell? 

A. I should say it might be. 

@. That would be the plank ? 

A. Wes: sir. 

Q. And this would be the inner door, and this the outer door. 
(Pointing.) 

A. No, sir.. This is the inner door, and that is the outer one. 

Q. Oh, yes, sir. Now, that ventilating hole is just as it was years 
and years ago ? 

A. Ever since I knew anything about the building. 

QY. And now, the bottom of the outer door of the cell is how high, 
how much above the floor ? 

A. Ishould think it was about two inches. 

Q. About two inches P 

Fingal 

@. Some parties say about one, but you say two? 

A. lshould think it was about two inches. I never measured it, but 
I should say so. 

Q. That is the only means of getting air into the cell? 

A. Yes, sir, the only means of ventilation —and going through the 
small holes. 

Q. Well, Iam getting to that. My mind works slowly. ‘That is the 
outer door? (Pointing.) 

AZ ay €8," sir: 

(). Now, if there was not an inner door all the air that you could get 
into the cell would pass right through that? (Pointing.) 

of ees ele: 

Q. But the inner door goes right down to the floor, doesn’t it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that the air is stopped when it reaches the inner door 


and has to go in the space between the two doors until it reaches the 
holes ? 


a 
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Yes, sir. 

That is the idea? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, what are the means of getting light into the cell? None at 
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None. 

So that one is in utter darkness ? 

Supposed to be; yes, sir. 

Well, is there any supposition about it? Isn’t it a fact ? 
It is a fact so far as I know. 

When the doors are fastened, one is in utter darkness P 
WY 6837515 

And those pack tense koe often are they taken out? 
Every twenty-four hours. 

In the morning or at night? 

At night. 

What time in the night ? 

Whatever the quitting-time is. Perhaps in the summer-time at 
five o’clock — five or half past five. 

(. What are those? Wooden buckets ? 

A. Those buckets are made from oak, and they have been boiled in 
some sort of a preparation. The oak was boiled in some sort of a prepa- 
ration before they were made. 

Q. Now, if you don’t know, of course you need not trouble yourself 
about it. I ask you a simple question. Are they wood buckets ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have they been in use? 

A. I should say about five years. 

Q. Will you insist that all the buckets in use there have not been in 
use longer than five years ? 

A. J do—most assuredly. Well, I beg your pardon. Those 
buckets were bought new at the time that Colonel Whiton went there, 
and he went there five years ago last March. I don’t think it is much 
more than five years. 

You now refer to the buckets in the solitary cells? 
I mean the buckets throughout the institution. 
All of them ? 
Yes, sir; all of them. 
How are they covered ? 
With a wooden cover. 
The entire cover is wood, is it ? 
Yes, sir. 
And does the cover fit tightly ? 
It is supposed to; yes, sir. 
Well, I don’t care for supposition. The supposition is that every- 
body does right — indeed, it is a supposition of law. Do they fit to it 
closely ? 
tae should say they did, sir. 

o: You are sure they do in every case? 

A. Well, I should say they fitted well. 

Q. How often are they looked after ? 

A. Every day. 

@. I don't mean that; you misunderstood me. I don’t mean with 
reference to getting them — 

A. Cleaned, you mean, and proper to put back again ? 

Q. No; with reference to their good condition, and to their being 
kept in proper repair — because I presume the old oaken bucket, like 
everything else, will wear out. 

A. When they wear out we replace them. 

Q. Well, for five years, ever since Colonel Whiton went there, you 
haven't replaced them ? 
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Well, when the buckets were bought — 

Why ? Isn’t it a simple question ? 

No, sir — we have the same buckets we bought then. 

How often are they repaired ? 

Well, when they get so they need repairing we cast them one 
‘and buy others. 

So you haven’t bought any for five years ? 

No, sir. 

And not one has worn out? 

Yes, sir; a great many of them. 

You mean you keep some on hand ? 

Yes, sir. 

Is that it ? 

Yes, sir. 

Don’t you think you could have a better bucket than a wooden 
bucket, and one that would emit less odor? 

9. Well, I never have seen any other bucket used, Mr. Riley, so I 
cannot say. 

Q@. Oh, I don’t say that you have. Now, you say that in each case 
the boards are four inches from the floor ? 

48% Y-OS, SIL: 

(. And in each case there is a sufficient amount of bedclothes ? 

A. Well, what the law requires — that is all. 

Q. Well, the law says that there shall be a sufficient amount of bed- 
clothing, etc. Do you remember the time the Board of Aldermen were 
over there, the time the members of the Board of Aldermen were over 
there last year? 

Yes, sir. 

The time Major Maguire spoke of the other day ? 

Yes, sir. 

He was then an Alderman ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you remember that at that time among those in solitary was a 
Swede ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And do you remember that at that time he had been nine or ten 
days in solitary ? 

No, sir. 

Q. How long had he been in solitary ? 

A, I think it was three days. 

@. You think — don’t you know ? 

A. I would not say, positively, because I haven’t looked up the 
records. 

@. Then those who went over there and made inquiries may be 
right when they say they ascertained that he had been in there nine days 
at least ? 

A. Before I answer that question I should have to look at the 
records. 

Q. Ail I care to know is, that you would not stick to three days ? 

A. I don’t see how I can. 

Q. Well, I didn’t ask you to, but you mentioned three days. Now, 
did you go to that cell yourself, so that you might see what condition it 
was in, or what condition the prisoner was in, at the time the Aldermen 
were over there? 

A. If I remember right, I think I unlocked the cell, and — 

Q. Now, you had known Alderman Macuire before that time, hadn’t 

ouP 
A. Inever was any acquainted with him. 

Q. You knew enough of him then, and know enough of him now, to 

know that he was a pr ety honorable man ? 
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A. I know nothing about the gentleman at all. 

Q. You had no reason to doubt his word at all? 

A. That depends. 

Q. Depends on what ? 

A. Depends on what the question should be — whether it should be 
anything wrong in relation to the institution. ‘Then, if I thought it was 
right, I should Say it was. 

an Well, not to mince matters, Alderman Maguire says that he 
found the planks lying on the floor; that whatever supported them had 
been broken ; that they were not four inches from the floor, but lying 
right upon it: that the man was lying on the floor, and that when. he 
was lifted up ‘he was dazed, and substantially i insane. What do you say 
to that P 

A. Isay; No, sir. 

@. What do you say to the planking, which he says to have been 
broken ? 

A. I say the plank was all right. 

Q. Four inches? 

A. Four inches from the floor. 

Ald. LEE. — What is the man’s name referred to in solitary ? 

Mr. Rirey.— The only name given us — the Swede. 

Ald. LEE. — What is his name? 

The WurTness. — Axel Carlson. 

Ald. Lee. — Wasn’t the name of this man that you refer to Sullivan? 

Mr. Ritey. —No; I am speaking of the Swede. 

Ald. Leg.—I think you are mistaken. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I may be. 

Ald. Leg. — The name of the man where it was claimed that the 
board was on the ground was Sullivan, instead of the Swede. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I am referring to the case spoken of by Alder- 
man Maguire — but what difference does it make which one it was ? 

Ald. LEE. — Well, they are different men. ‘They are different cases 
altogether. 

Mr. RiLtey. —I am trying to establish facts. 


he probably can answer you more correctly. 

Mr. Ritey.— Well, what I am trying to get at is the condition of the 
cell. I don’t care what the nationality of the occupant was. 

Ald. LEE. — Nobody is talking about the nationality of the occupant ; 
but it seemed to me that the witness might be able to answer you more 
correctly and more easily if you would only state the prisoner’s name, 
and I think the name of the prisoner where they swore the board was 
on the floor and the cleats knocked off was Sullivan. 

Mr. RiLtey. — Do you understand, Mr. Chairman, that Alderman Ma- 
‘guire gave any name? 

The Cuarrman. — No, I don’t 

Ald. Ler.— He said the Swede was lying on the floor, and that in the 
cell occupied by this man named Sullivan the board was lying on the 
floor and that the cleats were knocked off. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. —I understand, Mr. Chairman, that Alderman Ma- 
guire referred to a man named Sullivan when he made that statement. 

Mr. Ritey. — Then it appears that it was Sullivan. 

Q. (By Mr. Riney.) Do you remember that case ? 


Ao Nopsir: 
Q. You don’t? 
A. Ne. Sir: 


Q. So that you won't deartake to say that Alderman Maguire's de- 
scription is not a correct one ? 

A. If he says the man’s name is Sullivan, I do. 

Q. Say what? 
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That it is incorrect. 

You said you didn’t know anything about it ? 

Well, this man that you referred to is a man named Carlson. 

. No, that is a Swede. They tell me that is not the man that is 
meant, that the man’s name is Sullivan. Do you know anything about 
that ? 

A. I don’t remember anything about that case. 

Q. You don’t know anything about that case ? 

A, I don’t know anything about a case named Sullivan. 

Q. Sothatif Alderman Maguire says that he found the cell in that 
condition you wouldn’t contradict him, would you? 

Yes, sir. 

Why? 

Because it is not so. 

You think it isn’t so? 

I know it. 

Did you inspect the cell yourself ? 

Yes, sir. 

I thought you said you didn’t remember his case at all ? 

I don’t remember Sullivan’s case. 

. Then it may be correct, for aught you know, may it not? 

(No response.) 

QY. ‘Then the Alderman said there was no bedclothing there. What 
do you say to that ? 

A, Well, if you will call blankets bedclothing, I say there was. 

@. He said there was none at all. 

A. Well, I say, if you call blankets bedclothing, there was bed- 
clothing there. 

Well, in those solitary cells, do you put in a pillow ? 
No, sir. 
Anything on which to rest the head ? 
No, sir. 
Let me see; is there any room to walk in those cells? 
Yes, sir. 
Where do you find it with this board on the floor? 
. Well, the board on the floor is eighteen inches wide, and the cell 
is four feet. 
How much walking room would you get out of that? 

A. Well, the board goes lengthwise of the cell, and he can walk 
along it. 

Q. Now, you know, of course, Mr. Witham, that it is not in the 
nature of things for a man imprisoned in one of those cells for ten days, 
or for less or more, — you know it is not in the nature of things for a 
man to stand up all the time, or lay down all the time, don’t you? 

A. He can have his choice. He can stand up or lie down. 

Q. And in regard to the food. I want to ask you now, so that I may 
get it clear in my mind, by what authority the occupant in a solitary 
cell is limited to a certain amount of water and a certain amount of 
bread once in every twenty-four hours ? 

A. Yes, sir. I think the law provides for that, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Well, let us see. I find that the law provides that when one is 
confined in solitary he shall be fed with bread and water only. 

Mr. Procror. — What is that section ? 

Mr. RiLey. — Section 39 of Chapter 220. It adds: 

‘Unless other food is necessary for the preservation of his health.” 

The WirtnNEss. — Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, your theory is that he shall be fed with bread and water 
only, once a day, unless his condition is such that he absolutely re- 
quires some other nourishment ? 

A. Well, if you will allow me to explain — 
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Q. No, I won’t allow you to explain. You will answer the question 
just as it is. 

A. Icannot answer the question in that way. 

Mr. Proctor. — There is another section which refers to that. This 
is a section which applies to cases where the man is sentenced to soli- 
tary imprisonment and hard labor in a jail or house of correction. 

Mr. RILEY. — Certainly. 

Mr. Proctor. — The one which relates to the case you are talking 
about is Section 41. 

Mr. RiLEy. — Well, that is worse for your purpose than this. 

Mr. Proctor. — All right; but don’t mislead the committee. 

Mr. RrLey. — Oh, the guilty flee when no man pursueth. 

Mr. Procror. — But no man should pursue the guilty but the right- 
eous. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.), Mr. Witham, your theory is that when one is 
put in solitary the only thing which he shall be fed is bread and water 
once a day P 

A. Mr. Riley, I would like to explain that. 

Q. Do you give anything but bread and water ? 

A. If you will allow me to, I would like to explain that. 

Q. No, sir. I would like to get an answer. 

A. Well, I cannot answer it in that way. 

Q. I think you can. 

A. No.sir; Icannot. You don’t givemea chance to answer. Now, 
you will allow me to explain it to you, I will be glad to do it. 

QY. Now, if you please, my question is a simple one. 

A. No. sir, I don’t consider it is a simple question. Mr. Chairman, 
I appeal to you. Can I explain it or not? 

Q. Well, I will put it in another way. What food do you give to a 

person in solitary confinement ? 
Bread and water. 
How often? 
Once in twenty-four hours. 
How much ? 
Well, we give them — 
Be sure you are correct, because I have got some figures. 
I understand that, Mr. Riley, perfectly well. I should say there 
was — well, I might say a half a pound of bread and about three-quar- 
ters of a quart of water ever y twenty-four hours. 
. You give a pint and a half of water every twenty-four hours ? 
Yes, sir, but — 
And eight ounces of bread ? 
About ‘that, I should say. 
Don’t you know? 
Well, we don’t weigh the bread. 
Now, parties have said, and other parties will say, that only 
about four ounces of bread have been given; but I am willing to take 
your word for it. 

A. Icame here to give you what information I have. 

Q. How much bread do you give them? 

A. J will say right here that we don’t we igh the bread every night 
when it is given them. We cut as nearly half a loaf as we possibly can. 

@. How many ounces in a loaf ? 

A., A pound in each loaf. 

@. How many ounces in each loat ? 

A. Sixteen ounces, I suppose. 

Ald. Lez. — You mean the loaves he serves to persons in solitary 
confinement? There are two or three sizes, I believe. 

Mr. Ritty. — Well, it is the loaves he serves to persons in solitary 
confinement that we are talking about. 
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Q. How many ounces in a loaf? 

A. Well, I never weighed it. 

@. Do you know how many ounces in the loaves you serve to them ? 

A. I never weighed a loaf in my life. I cannot answer it. I don’t 
know. 


Q. You cannot get away that way. I want you to tell me how many 
ounces there are in a loaf ? 
I cannot tell you. 
Well, you will before I get through ? 
Perhaps so. 
Do you give them a half a loaf of bread P 
Yes, sir. 
How much do those loaves weigh ? 
I couldn’t say. I never weighed one. 
About how much ? 
I couldn’t say. I never weighed one. 
Well, twenty or thirty pounds ? 
I couldn’t say. I never weighed one. 
‘Do you say that for aught you know they may be twenty pounds 
eight? 
reig never weighed a loaf of bread. 
ye Do you mean to say that those loaves may weigh twenty pounds? 
_I never weighed a loaf of bread, Mr. Riley. 
ayes Ritey. — Well, I could teach a parrot to say that. 
Ald Lex. —Isn’t this a waste of time, Mr. Chairman? He says he 
don’t know. 
Mr. RitEy. —Oh, but he does know. And you know he knows. If 
he doesn’t, then he is unfit for his place. 
The CHArrMAN. — Cannot you tell the committee to the best of your 
knowledge ? 
Ald. Wirt. — He said awhile ago they weighed about a pound. 
Q. (By Mr. RitEy.) You said twelve ounces a short while ago, 
didn’t you? 
A. I don’t think I said so. 
Q. The other night you said a half a loaf weighed six ounces, didn’t 
you? 
A. I don’t think I said that. 
@. You say they are served eight ounces of bread every day, do 
you? 
No, sir. 
Q. How much? 
A. Itold.you, Mr. Riley, that they gave them about a half a loaf. 
Cannot you give us your judgment as to how many ounces would 
make a half a loaf? 
Ald. LEE. — Well, it seems to me you ought to ask the baker about 
that. Isn’t it easy enough to summon the baker ? 
Mr. Ritey. — I don’t know who he is. 
(By Mr. RiLey.) Don’t you bake your own bread over there ? 
Yes, sir. 
And have you any judgment as to the weight of the loaf? 
It is supposed to weigh a pound. 
How many ounces in a pound P 
Sixteen, aren’t there ? 
So that, as you get at it, they are served eight ounces a day ? 
Well, I shouldn’t think it was quite that, but ver y near it. 
Nearer four, isn’t it? 
I shouldn’t think there was quite eight ounces. 
Not quite six? 
Well, I couldn’t say as to that. As I say, we don’t weigh the 
bread. We cut it off and give it to the man, 
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Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) How many portions do you make of that 
loaf of sixteen ounces ? : 

A. Well, we calculate — well, there may be a little over two rations 
in aloaf. A little over two rations in a loaf. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLtey.) How do you divide the loaf? Do you make 
three parts of it? 

A. Notalways. 

Q. Well, generally ? 

A. We make three parts of a loaf when we feed it to the men. 

Q. Well, then, if a loaf weighs a pound it would give each man 
about five ounces, wouldn’t it? 

A. Five or six ounces. I couldn’t say exactly how much. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I was going to say that I hoped you might get 
into solitary some day, but I don’t wish you such an evil fate as that; 
no, I don’t. 

Ald. Leg. — Oh, there are moments when one wants to be alone, you 
know, Brother Riley. 

Mr. Ritzey. — Oh, no; not under those circumstances; oh, no. I 
would take the grave first. 

Q. Now, by what authority do you limit the bread and water to once 
in twenty-four hours ? 

A. Well, that is a question that you will have to get the answer to 
from the superintendent. 

@. Well, did he tell you to limit it to once in twenty-four hours ? 

A. Yes, sir; we feed them once in twenty-four hours. 

Q. Now, Ihave got you just where I desired to get you. Then, I 
understand you that the master told you that it should be given but once 
in twenty-four hours, and he also told you the portion of water to give 
and the portion of bread to give? 

A. He gave his orders about the portion of water and bread, and 
now — 

Q. So that you have been carrying out his orders and nothing more ? 

A. Nothing more. 

Q. Thatis the idea. Then, you never stopped to look into the law 
to see whether there was any authority to confine prisoners in solitary 
to that amount of food? 

A. If I understand it aright, Mr. Riley, there is no law governing 
that. 

Q. Ithink there is. Has your attention ever been called to the law 
as laid down in the Public Statutes of this Commonwealth in Section 37 
of Chapter 220? 

A. I couldn’t tell about that. If you will read it, perhaps I will know 
better about it. 

Q. Well, I will read it. (Reading) : 


The keeper and master shall see that strict attention is constantly paid to 
the personal cleanliness of all persons in their custody, and shall cause the 
shirt of each prisoner to be washed, and the prisoner himself to be shaved, 
once at least in each week, and to have a weekly bath of cold or tepid water 
applied to the whole surface of the body, unless by reason of sickness such 
bath would be hurtful or dangerous. Each prisoner shall be furnished daily 
with as much clean water as he has occasion for, either as drink or for the 
purpose of personal cleanliness, and with a clean towel once a week. No 
clothes shall be washed or hung out wet in any room which is occupied by a 
prisoner during the night. All prisoners not in solitary confinement shall be 
served three times each day with wholesome food, well cooked, in good order, 
and in sufficient quantity. 


Now, you have had your attention called to this provision of law, 
haven’t you? 
Ae NG! BIL, 
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Q. Then, what do you say about providing prisoners in solitary with 
as much clean water each day as they have occasion for, either as drink 
or for the purpose of personal cleanliness ? 

A. I should say that that law didn’t govern the solitaries — that they 
weren’t covered by that law. 

Q. Well, you construe the law much easier than some of our judges ? 

A. Qh, no, — not.at all, not at all. 

Q. Well, never mind the law, Do you supply a prisoner in solitary 
confinement with as much clean water as he has occasion for, either as 
drink or for the purpose of personal cleanliness — yes or no? 

A. Wesupply the amount of water that I told you. 

@. And no more ? . 

A. And no more. 

Q. What supply do you make of towels and other things, so that the 
prisoner in solitary may keep himself clean ? 

A. There is none — not supposed to be. 

Q. And you don’t supply him with a change of clothing? 

A. Not unless he is taken out for a bath. 

Ald. LEE. — Is that good law, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. — What? 

Ald. Ler. — What you have been reading to us now ? 

Mr. Ritey. — I don’t think there can be any better. 

Ald. LEE. —- Well, you say that the judges construe it differently. 
Now, it seems to me that you are trying to mislead the committee by 
your construction of the law, applying a law which relates to those 
who are out at work to those in solitary confinement. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, do you think the law says that he shall rot be- 
cause he is in solitary confinement ? 

Ald. Leg. — No, not at all. Nobody is saying anything about that. 
But [ think you are entirely wrong in your construction of the law. 

Mr. RiLtey. — That is, you think that if you keep a prisoner ten days 
in solitary you should keep him in there all the time. 

Ald. Leg. —I don’t think anything of the kind. 

Mr. RiLey. — Why does he get his washing, any more than he gets 
the other things? 

Ald. Lee. — Oh, well, now, you know that is not a fair interpretation 
to put upon that section of the statute. I know you do, and I am not a 
lawyer. 

Ald. Witt. —-I would like to ask Mr. Riley if that statute does not 
say ‘‘all persons not in solitary confinement” ? 

Ald. LEE. — Certainly it does. 

Ald. Wirr. — Then, | would like to know what he is making all this 
cheap talk about, when it says except prisoners in solitary ? 

Mr. Ritey. — There is but one thing worse than cheap talk and that 
is cheap reasoning. 

Ald. Wirr.— Well, I use good reasoning, but you lawyers seem to 
use cheap reasoning. 

Mr. RiLtey.— This section is very plain. It says: ‘‘ All prisoners 
not in solitary confinement ”— 

Ald. Wirr. — Well, now, what does that mean ? 

_ Mr. Ritey.— Wait a minute. ‘ All prisoners not in solitary confine- 
ment shall be served three times each day with wholesome food, well 
cooked, in good order, and in sutficient quantity.” That applies only to 
the food. Now, you listen, because it is only by listening that you can 
learn that the other provisions of that section apply to a prisoner in 
solitary just the same as any other. Now, I will ask this question for 
the benefit of the committee: Do you know of any provision of law 
which says that you shall serve prisoners but once a day with bread and 
water P 

The Witness. — I don’t know the section. 
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Q. Do you know a law anywhere that says that? 

A. I know there is a law that says they shall be fed with bread and 
water. 

Q. Onceaday? I will give you something if you will find that. 

A. It says we shall feed them with bread and water; but we feed 
them once a day. 

Q. By what authority do you limit it to once a day? That is, what 

provisions of law limit it to once a day ?P 

A. Well, that is the custom, to feed those men under punishment 
once a day on bread and water. 

Q. Oh, I know it is the custom; but I would like to find some law 
for it. 

A. [Iam nota lawyer, Mr. Riley. 

Q. No, sir. Now, don’t you know, as a rational human being, that 
keeping a prisoner ten days in solitary confinement of that kind and on 
that sort of nourishment— and that is a misnomer — don’t you know 
that the tendency is to drive one crazy? 


How long do you think you could stand it? 

Well, I couldn’t say about that, but I don’t think ten days would. 
. Of course, you never tried it, and so you don’t speak from ex- 
perience? ‘That is true, isn’t it? 

A. That is true; yes, sir. 

Q. Now, there is a provision here that when a person is confined in 
solitary for more than three days at any one time, information shall be 
sent to the sheriff or the county commissioners. What action do you 
take to comply with that law? 

Mr. ProcTor.— It says ‘‘ or the Board of Directors of Public Institu- 
tions.” 

The Witness. — We make a report every morning to the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Institutions. 

Q. But what do you say about the solitary prisoners ? 

A. We send it on the reports every morning. It goes to them. 

Q. But what do you say about them in that ‘“ solitary ” report, what 
do you say ? 

A. We make a report to them — - 

Q. What does the report say ? 

A. That aman is in solitary. 

Q. Doesn’t it say for how long? 

A. Yes, sir; it shows the date he went in, and of course the date of 
the report shows that that length of time he has been there. 

Q. Does the report state in plain terms how long he has been in 
solitary confinement ? 

A. The report states, Mr. Riley, that the man went in — well, for 
instance, on the ninth of the month at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
they will get the report the next morning, which will be the tenth, and 
that will show that the man had been there twenty-four hours. 

Q. That is not what I am trying to get at. 

A. That is the only answer [ can make you. 

(). There is a provision of law that you shall not keep a prisoner in 
solitary confinement more than three days without sending the commis- 
sioners notice of that fact, and also the cause? 

NEY es osit. 

Q. Do you understand me? 

A. Yes, sir. We send a report to the commissioners every morning. 

Q. That is not my question at all. 


Ao No, sir. 

Q. Don’t you think it would make you mad ? 
Agr Nogsit: 

Q. What? 

ASweoNOnsir. 

Q. 

A. 
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A. That is the only way I can answer it. It goes every morning. 

Q. There is a provision of law that provides that whenever the 
keeper of a jail or the master of a house of correction shall confine in 
solitary imprisonment any convict for more than three days he shall in- 
form the sheriff or county commissioners or commissioners of public in- 
stitutions of that fact ? 

A. Yes; :sir. 

Q. Do you comply with that provision of the pes P 

A. Ithink so; yes, sir. 

Q. We will say that you have a man called ‘* A.” You state in your 
report that he has been in solitary for more than three days and you 
also tell them for what? Am I right? 

A. es; SIE: 

Q. You do that in your report ? 

A. Yes, sir. They are notified every morning of the time he has 
been in solitary. 

Q. Do your reports show that he has been in solitary more than three 
days ? 

hy If he has been; yes, sir. 

Q. Do the reports ‘state the cause for which he has been placed in 
solitary ? 

ActeN O84: SIF; 

Q. So that if there has been anything wrong going on in relation to 
these solitary prisoners the commissioners are to blame for it, because 
they have knowledge of it. Am I right? 


A. You will have to get that information from the comniissioners. 

Q. Well, I say, they have knowledge of it every day ? 

A. They have notice of it every day. 

@. And if the prisoner in solitary is sick, they have notice of that? 

A. He is admitted to the hospital immediately. 

Q. Do they have knowledge of that? 

se Yes; because they get the report, and he is admitted to the hos- 
pital. 

aed 30 that nothing is done but what is disclosed to the Commis- 


sioners daily ? 

A. Not anything. 

Q. And, now, I don’t know whether I asked you the other night, but 
I will ask you now whether any parties in solitary died in their cells, or 
very soon after being taken out ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

@. Wouldn’t you know “if anybody did? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

Q. What? 

A. I think so; yes, sir. 

@. Whether any parties were sick at the time they were taken out of 
solitary ? 

A. Ibeg pardon. I didn’t quite catch that. 

@. Whether, in any of the cases where prisoners were taken out of 
solitary confinement, they were found to be sick at the time of their 
being taken out ? 

A. Well, I will state it in this way, Mr. Riley. 

@. Qh, it isa simple thing. You can say Yes or No. 

A. No, I can’t do it. When the doctor visits there in the mor ning, 
if a man says he has a pain in his stomach the doctor will order him to 
the hospital. That man is taken out directly and sent to the hospital. 

Q. Well, you sometimes take him out of solitary because the time 
is up? 

A. Yes, sir; always. 

Q@. Do they go to the hospital, then ? 

A. No, sir. 
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In any case? 

No, sir—very seldom. I don’t remember a case. 

You don’t ? 

I don’t remember of a case now. 

And you have an officer over there named Keating, have you not? 
Yes, sir. 

He is there still P 

Yes, sir. 

And a good reliable officer ? 

I think so; yes, sir. I should say so. 

What? 

I think so; yes, sir. Very much of a gentleman. 

So Lhear. Now, you remember, do you not, that some parties 
taken from the solitary cells were found to be insane. Isn't that so ? 

A. Ishould say, Mr. Riley, in answer to that question, that that is a 
question that should be answered by the doctor. 

Q. Well, now, in this very paper containing your interview, and in 
the next column, was your attention called to an interview with Officer 
Keating ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Q. What? 

A. Idon’tremember. I don’t think so. 

. Don’t you remember reading this very thing ? 

Mr. Procror. — Wait just a moment. 

Q. Don’t you remember that Officer Keating told the reporter that in 
such cases — 

Mr. Proctor. — Wait just amoment. It seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Officer Keating being available to the prosecution, he can be 
brought here and can testify to what he did or did not say. Now, the 
deputy -master says that he does not know and does not remember that 
he ever saw that interview. But, even if he did see it, I don’t see how 
it is material to his cross-examination. If Mr. Riley wishes to ask Mr. 
Keating any question, of course he has a right to do it; but I don’t see 
how it is material in the cross-examination of this witness to read in 
an interview with another man. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair thinks that the committee would very 
much prefer, Mr. Riley, that you would ask the witness direct questions 
in regard to any matter that may be in that interview, rather than to 
read in that interview as part of the evidence in this case. 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, yes; but this is what I am trying to get at, Mr. 
Witness. Whether, after reading.that paper —and of course you read 
all that you found in those columns — you went to Officer Keating and 
asked him whether he told the reporter that he had taken several insane 
persons out of the solitary cells ? 

The Witness. —I don’t remember asking him that question. 

Q. Will you swear that you didn’t ? 

A. I don’t remember asking him that question ; but if he told the re- 
porter that, I should ask him that, because he had no business to do it. 
Did you ask him ? 

I don’t remember of asking that question. 

You won't contradict that statement ? 

I don’t remember of asking it. 

Now, has any other food than bread and water been served to 
solitary prisoners ? 

@. At the time they were in solitary, if it became necessary to give 
aman anything different from bread and water, he was taken out “and 
sent to the hospital, and he got his food there. 

Q. Oh, what a simple question I put! 

ca Well, and avery simple answer I gave you. 
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Q. Have you served any food but bread and water to those in solitary 
confinement ? 

A. If it was necessary to give him anything else, we gave it to him 
in the hospital. 

Q. Have you given them any food in the cells except bread and 
water ? 

A. If it was necessary to give them anything else, we gave it to them 
in the hospital. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Mr. Witness, that is not answering the 
question ; and you can answerit directly, it seems to the Chair, whether 
or not you have given the occupants of the solitary cells any food other 
than bread and water? 

A. No, sir. 

. (By Mr. Rivey.) Now, you didn’t hear the testimony of Dr. 
Bancroft, did you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you read it as published in the newspapers P 

A. Yes, sir, I think so; yes, I did 

Q. Now, in view of that testimony, do you still say that insane 
prisoners were not put in solitary ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Hold onjusta minute. Mr. Chairman, if the witness 
has read a stenographic report of Dr. Bancroft’s testimony, or if he 
knows what Dr. Bancroft has testified to, of course he can answer this 
question ; but the reports in the newspapers are not full, in particular — 

Mr. Ritey. — Oh, no. If it was all there it wouid paralyze him. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, that is all right; but, Mr Chairman, it seems 
to me that the witness ought not to be ‘catechised as to the testimony that 
he has vead through the medium of the press. 

The CHarrMan. — What is your question, Mr. Riley ? 

@. (By Mr. RILEy.) In view of Dr. Bancroft’s testimony, or that 
part of it which you read in the papers — and he says he read it, Mr. 
Chairman — in view of that statement what do you now say as to whether 
or not insane convicts have been punished by solitary confinement ? 


How much time does he spend there daily ? 
Well, that depends, of course, on what his business is there 
When we had the grip, he was there all the time, almost — all day and a 
portion of the evening. If we have a patient there that is sick he visits 
him several times a day, sometimes. 

Q. Iam not talking of the grip or of an epidemic. 

A. Well, Iam tr ying to give you the inside about the thing. 

Q. You are trying to give it tome with your gloss, but T refuse to 
take it that way. 

A. No, sir, lam not. Iam trying to give it to you square. 

Q. How much time does the doctor spend there daily? ‘Take yester- 
day, for instance? 

‘A. Well, he generally comes about eight and gets through about 
ten. 

Q. Well, he said he got there at seven. 

Mr. Proctor. — Oh, no; he said half-past seven. 

The Witness. — Well, that is not very much out of the way. 

Q. You think he remains there about two hours a day ? 

A.” Yes, sir. 

Q. And who goes with him when he makes his round to the solitary 
cells? You? 

A. Notalways. Sometimes. 


A. Not to my knowlenge. 

Q. Well, if that thing was done, whose duty was it to know? 
A. The doctor's. 

Q. Was it? 

Aw oVessiT: 

Q. 

A; 
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Q. Who does go? 
A. The officer in charge of the prison. 
Q. Yes. Who is the officer ? 
A. His name is Partridge — Joseph Partridge. 
Q. He goes with him every morning, does he ? 
A. He is supposed to be there. 
@. And so he knows whether the cell doors are opened or not ? 
A SOS sie: 
Q. (By Ald. Lez.) How long has Partridge been there? 
A. About five years, I should s say. 
Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Will you tell us who keeps the book which I 


will call the ‘* physician’s book ” P 

A. Dr. Bancroft. 

Q@. He says he never kept any such book. 

A. Did he? 

. No. What do you say to that ? 

A. Well, there are two of them there. There is a book they call the 
‘*¢ physician’s book.” I supposed it was. 

Q. Do you know the provisions of Rule 8th of the Rules for the 
Government of the House of Correction ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. What? 

A. Yes, sir. I don’t exactly remember them now. If you will read 
it I will tell you whether I do or not. 

(Ald. LEE in the chair.) 

Well, Rule 8 says that — In the first place, what officer makes the 
round of all the cells in the morning, if anybody does ? 

A. Well, yes, sir, there is an officer there, what we call the “« re- 
ceiving officer, » who slides the men out. 

Q. ‘Does he go to every cell? 

A. He goes ‘by every cell. 

Q. Every occupied cell ? 

A. Every cell. 

Q. Iam now speaking of prisoners who are confined to their cells 
by reason of sickness or otherwise. 

A. Well, the prison officer looks out for that. 

@. What is his name? 

A. Well, there are two wings, and an officer in each wing. 

@. Give us the names. 

A. Joseph Partridge and Mr. Coombs. 

Q. Now, what is the duty of that officer who visits the prisoners in 
in the cells? What does he do ? 

A. Well, if a man requires anything, he is to report it. 

@. To whom ? 

A. To myself or Colonel Whiton. 

YQ. What? 

A. To myself or Colonel Whiton. 

@. Well, the rule doesn’t make that provision. The rule provides 
that the officer shall take and enter upon the physician’s book the names 
of prisoners who desire to see the physician. 

A. Well, in place of doing that, they write a note to the doctor — 

Q. Who keeps the book, it you ‘please ? 

A. . The'doctors (He keeps what I should call a ‘* physician’s book.” 

Q. Now wait. The rule says: ‘* The officer shall enter upon the 
physician’s book the names of those persons who desire to see the 
physician.” Now, do you ever enter upon the physician’s book such 
names ? 

A. No—wellIneverdo We have a— 

Q. Can you name an officer who does so? 

A. Ifa man is sick — 
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No —can you name me any officer who does that ? 

No, sir; 1 cannot. 

Well, it is because there is no such book, isn’t it ? 

We have what we call a ‘* physician’s book.” 

Who keeps it? 

Dr. Bancroft. 

He said the other night that he didn’t know of such a book. 
He did? 

Yes, he said he never knew of such a book. 

Didn’t he have it with him ? 

Mr. Ritey.— No, sir. 

Mr. Proctor. — He had two or three books here. 

Mr. RIteEy. — Oh, you have two or three books over in your office, 
too, but they don’t do you much good. 

Mr. Procror. — You cannot throw me off the track by an insult, Mr. 
Riley, and don’t think you can. Dr. Bancroft testified as to his books. 
This witness did not happen to be here to hear it, and so you feel called 
upon to put into the mouth of Dr. Bancroft things which he never said. 

Mr. RiLey. — I will turn to the evidence, if you want to learn about 
what he said. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Mr. Witness, I desire you to state once for 
all whether there is such a book there or not. Now, if you will answer 
Yes or No to that question, you will oblige us. 
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A. There is a book there which we call the ‘‘ physician’s book.” 

Q. Will you name any officer in the prison who makes entires upon 
it P 

A. No, sir; the doctor takes care of it himself. 

Q. No; he says he knows of no such book. 

A. Well, the doctor keeps it, as I understand it. 

Q. Does the doctor make the round to see who is sick and who is 
not ? 

A. He comes there to make the sick call in the morning. 

Q. Does the doctor visit each of the five hundred odd prisoners ? 

As INO DSIT: 

@. No. He doesn’t visit any prisoner unless one who is sick, does 
he? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And he doesn’t know thata prisoner is sick until one of the 


officers tell him about it, does he ? 

A. The prisoner goes to the hospital to see the doctor, if he is 
sick. 

Q. Why, this rule here says that there shall be a physician’s book, 
and that on that book the officer shall make an entry of all persons 
who desire to see the physician. Now, we want to know if such a 
book exists. 

We have what we call a ‘“‘ hospital book.” 

Where is it now? 

Dr Bancroft has it, I presume. 

Who keeps it? 

Dr. Bancroft. 

Does that contain the entry of any of the officers ? 

No, sir. 

Now, is Dr. Bancroft an officer of the prison ? 

I should think so. 

You mean that he is within the meaning of this rule? 

Yes, sir. Any one who is employed in the institution, I should 
nsider was an officer of the institution. 

Do you call Dr. Jelly an officer of the institution ? 

A. He is not connected with it. 
Q. He goes over to examine prisoners ? 
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Yes, sir. 

And he is paid for it ? 

I presume so. I don’t know about that. 

Now, in regard to the kitchen ovens, the ovens where the food is 
baked. Has there been any change there in reference to putting 
vermin clothing in there to bake? 


See 


That is the only place provided. 
Will you undertake to say that Dr. Jenks, who is here now, 
ould not provide a place if you asked him? 

nila I haven’t asked him. 

A. Don’t you know that he would, and be glad to do it if you asked 
him ? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. Have you, or to your knowledge has any of the officers in the 
institution told Dr. Jenks that that was the way of treating such 
clothing ? 

A. Officers are not supposed to tell Dr. Jenks. 

Q. Isn’t Colonel Whiton supposed to tell him ? 

At ees 

Q. You know that Dr. Jenks would be glad to provide another place 
if it was brought to his attention, don’t you ? 

A. You will have to get your information from Colonel Whiton or 
Dr. Jenks upon that subject. 

Well, don’t you think that ought to be stopped? 

I don’t know what hurt it does. 

What ? 

I don’t know what hurt it does. 

What? ‘To bake vermin ? 

I don’t know what hurt it does. 

In the same oven with the bread ? 

In the same oven that bread is cooked in. I don’t see what hurt 


A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You still keep that custom up, do you? 
A. . Yes, sir. 

0. EW hy? 

A. Because that is the only place provided. 
Q. What? 

A; 

ss 


Perhaps you don’t think it would hurt the food to mix them up ? 
They are not mixed up. I eat that bread. It don’t hurt me. 
You may have an iron-clad stomach. 

No, sir, 1 haven't. 

And you think no improvement is éilied for in that respect ? 

I don’t think it does any material harm. 

So that you might as well keep it up ? 

I don’t know why not. It has been that way for the last twenty- 
five years. 

@. Now, I want to see what sort of fare you have over there You 
keep in mind the provision of law that all prisoners ‘‘ shall be served 
three times each day with wholesome food, well cooked, in good order, 
and in sufficient quantity.” That is done, is it? 

AY CS HSit. 

@. And let me see whether this is the bill of fare or not. If I am 
wrong, you will correct me. (Reading) : 
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Breakfast, Dinner, Supper. 
Mondays, Cold meat, Soup, Oatmeal, 
Weresdiys, | 2 Bread, Meat, Potatoes, Bread, 
Saturdays, Coffee. Bread. Tea. 
Oatmeal, Bean Soup, Indian meal. 
Tuesday, Coffee, Bread. Tea, 
Bread Bread. 
Cold meat, Mutton Stew, Bread, 
Thursdays, Bread, Bread. Tea. 
Coffee. 
Oatmeal, Fish Chowder, Indian Meal, 
Fridays, | Coffee, Bread. Tea, 
Bread. Bread. 
Sandia Coffee, Baked Beans, Tea. 
YS, Bread. Bread. Bread. 


That list is substantially correct, is it? 

Ane SY 68. °Sir: 

Q. Well, there doesn’t seem to be much of a variety there; and you 
say that this list comes up to the provision of the law that there shall be 
three good meals of wholesome food furnished each day ? 

hcg do; yes, sir. 

J, How has the meat been, Mr. Witham? 

A. J have never seen any bad meat there. 

Q. Well, now, I will ask you if this description is a correct one. It 
is a description given by an intelligent prisoner who happened to get 
over into your institution, and if it is not correct you can say so. I have 
read the list which he gave of things furnished them to eat, and the list 
is correct. He says: 


The above list is never varied all the year round except on three holidays, 
when a special dinner is given, viz.: Independence, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas days. The quality of the food is far from what it should be. 
During the last eighteen months of my time I never tasted a bit of meat. It 
was impossible to eat it. If it was not so tough that it would be impossible 
to masticate it, it would be rotten, green, or alive with maggots. The prin- 
cipal thing I lived on was oatmeal and bread, which was, I must say, very 
fair. The tins in which the food is served are not kept clean and are not 
regularly washed after using, and they are quite frequently simply black with 
dirt and rust. I have complained repeatedly, both to the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions and to the officers, but only got laughed at for my pains. 
On one occasion, not long since, a dead rat was found in a man’s coffee 
dipper. He took it out and showed it to the deputy master, who seemed to 
think it quite a joke. 


Do you remember that occasion P 


A. No, I don’t remember that, [ don’t remember that. 
Q. Well, you heard of that, didn’t you ? 

Pe eg 14 

YQ. What? 

PARAS Oe BIT 

Q. 


Did you hear any complaint about the condition of the tins and 
vessels ? 

A. No, I don’t think I did, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Well, you made answer in a tone of voice that indicated to 
my mind that there was some lurking memory in your head. Now, 
what is it ? 

No, sir; I don’t think so. I don’t remember the case, anyway. 
Will you swear that it didn’t happen ? 

No, I won’t swear to it, because I don’t remember. 

He also said: 


ee: 
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I would guarantee to say that three-fourths of the officers of the prison do 
not only use intoxicating liquors as a beverage, but use it to excess. I have 
frequently seen them at 6 A.M. hardly recovered from the previous night’s 
debauch. 


What do you say to that? 

A. Itis false. 

@. You say they don’t drink? 

A. I want tosay, Mr. Riley, that among our officers we have about 
as nice a set of men as one would wish to have. They are all good 
men. They are gentlemen. 

Q. They don’t drink P 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Intoxicating liquors? 

Not to my knowledge. 

Q. The law provides that the officers shall not use intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage. Well, using it as a beverage is using it when you don’t 
want it as a medicine. Now, do you mean to say that the officers over 
there, from the highest to the lowest, do not drink except when advised 
to do so because they are sick ? 

A. Not to my knewledge. 

QQ. That is observed by everybody ? 

Alo Yes. sir; 

Q. Yes. Now, in reference to the means of communicating with the 
Commissioners and others. Are you aware of the Jaw which provides 
that there shall be a locked Jetter-box in the House of Correction ? 

AS Aes. sir, 

(. Is there any such letter-box ?P 

A. I would like to explain that. 

Q. No, you will answer my question before you make any explana- 


A. No, sir, I won't. 

Q. Please give me an answer to my question. | 

A. Iam going to explain. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Answer Yes or No. The stenographer will please 
read the question, and then you may answer Yes or No. 

The stenographer read the question, as follows: 


Q. Now, in reference to the means of communicating with the Commis- 
sioners and others. Are you aware of the law which provides that there 
shall be a locked letter-box in the House of Correction? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there such a letter-box? 


The WItTNEss. — No, sir, there is not. 

Q. Now, the law provides that there shall be a locked letter-box — 
Mr. Proctor. — Give me that citation, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. RiLey. — Yes, sir; I was just trying to get it myself. (Reading) : 


A locked letter-box, accessible to the inmates, shall be placed in each in- 
stitution, in which they may deposit such letters, and such letters shall be 
duly delivered according to the address thereon. 


Now, that law was passed in 1878, and then again amended in 1879. 
It was passed fifteen years ago. Will you state why the law in this 
respect has been deliberately “broken by the officers over there ? 

The Wi1tTNkss. —I cannot, sir. 

Q. What? 

A. Icannot do it. 

Ald. Ler — Well, it seems to me that the master should answer that 
question. He is a subordinate officer over there, 
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Q. (By Mr. River.) Well, you don’t know why ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you aware of the law before to-night ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And did you ever suggest to the master that there should be such 
a box there? 

A. No, sir, never. 

Q. Did you ever notify the Commissioners that there was not such a 
box there ? 

A. That was not my business. 

Q. You don’t know the chairman of the Commission as well as I do, 
but still you know enough of him to know it would be impossible for 
him to countenance the breaking of that law? 

A. Idon’t know anything about that at all. It is not my business to 
notify him. 

Q. Well, I know that he would not allow the law to be broken. 
Well, so much for that. Has it ever been talked — has the omisssion 
of this box ever been talked of by anybody over there? 

A. Yes, the Colonel spoke about it. 

Q. To whom? 

A. He has talked with me about it. 

Q. And what reason was given for omitting it ? 

A. For the simple reason that if a man asks to write a letter —this 
is what I wanted to come at. 

Q. Iwish you would go on and give the reason. 

A. A man asks to write a letter. He is given that permission. If 
he wants to write to the Board he is given permission at all times, and 
he puts it into a sealed envelope, and that envelope takes the place of 
the letter-box. 

Q. Well, but you know of the provision of the law ? 

A: Ido; yes, sir. 

(J. And did you and Colonel Whitton think that you were stronger 
than the law, and that you could amend it? 

A. Not at all, Mr. Riley, not at all. 

Q. Now, you say that if a man wants to write he is given permis- 
sion ? : 

A. Yes, sir. 

QQ. Well, this same prisoner touches on that very thing ? 

Ay y Gah cir: 

Q. And, in commenting on the fact that that provision of the law is 
not observed, he says: 


My advice to a man would be make no complaints, no matter how he was 
treated, as he will generally get the worst of it, and things will be made par- 
ticularly unpleasant for him. Even when a man does write, making a com- 
plaint as to his treatment, it will perhaps be a month or more before any 
notice is taken of hisletter. JI have on two occasions written, and it has been 
five or six weeks before I got an interview with the Commissioners. Itis not 
an uncommon thing for a letter to be stopped at the prison, which is a gross 
violation of the statute. I myself sent two letters, which the Commissioners 
denied ever having received; they said they might have been mislaid, but I 
think this was unly a subterfuge. 


Now, you see, if your theory be the correct one, if a prisoner may 
write when he pleases, the prisoner has to give the letter to you or to 
the Colonel ? . 
Yes, sir; or to the officer in charge. 

Whoever receives it may put it in his pocket ? 
No, sir; he must take it directly to the office, 
But, supposing he doesn’t do it ? 

He must. 


Ad eas 
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Q. But, supposing he doesn’t do it? 

A. We don’t suppose anything about it. He must do it. 

Q. If he sees fit, he may know nothing about it. You understand 
that, don’t you ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q: Why? 

A. Because. if a man has my permission to write aletter, lam going 
to look and see if a letter goes. 

Q. Now, you have put yourself where I have been trying to place 
you. 

A. Well, —IJ am right here. 

Q. Now, if you think that the man is going to make a complaint 
which might be brought against you, you know that he has delivered 
the letter to the officer, don’t you? 

Ai OS OST: 

Q. You have the privilege of intercepting the officer and taking the 
letter from him, don’t you ? 

A. Well, I might ask the officer if he had the man’s letter. 

Q. You could take it from him if you saw fit? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the law guards against that. It says that there shall be 
a locked letter-box. 

A. Well, but who shall carry the key. What does the law say 
about that? That is what we want to know. 

(Laughter.) 

Q. Don’t you know? 

AS aL OS; Sit oe 

Q. Unfortunately —and it is the only defect in this law — the master 
of the House of Correction is to carry the key; but in in the case of 
other prisons the key is carried by the Prison Commission. 

Mr. Proctor. — Where does it say so? 

Mr. RitEy. — Oh, I cannot stop now to teach you law. The sooner 
the law is amended the better. 

Mr. Proctor. — It would take you a good while to teach me law. 

Mr. RitEy. — Oh, I don’t doubt it. Some people learn very slowly. 
Mr. Proctor. —- You know there is no provision in the law that says 
so. 

Mr. RitEy. — Well, you don’t know what I know. 

Mr. Proctor. — Thank God, I don’t. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Witness, to get back to that wrench. 
Have you ever weighed it ? 

ING, Sirsven have it in my pocket, if you want to see it. 
Have you ever measued it? 

No. I will measure it if you want me to. 

Now, how many blows have you given with that? 

I never stop to count them. 

Well, you know your judgment would be better than ours. 
I could not say. 

I am willing to trust to your judgment. 

I couldn’t say. 

Well, say 1,000? 

Oh, no. 

Half a thousand ? 

No, I couldn’t say that. 

Will you swear that that wrench has not come in contact with 
human beings ? 

A. 1 should, most assuredly. 

Q. What? 

A. I should, most assuredly. 

Q. How many blows have you given with it? 
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I couldn’t say. 

How many cuts have you made with it ? 

I think there were two. 

Oh, more than that — very much more. 

I don’t think so. 

What ? 

I don’t remember but two. 

You mean to tell this committee that, although you have carried 
that wrench for twelve years, and it has been your daily companion, 
that during all that time you have never struck but two blows? 

A. Only two cuts. 

Q. Well, how many blows? 

A. Only two cuts, Mr. Riley. 

Q. The doctor spoke about cuts made by that wrench, and I asked 
him if they might not be fatal. He said that wrench had not made any 
fatal cuts. He spoke as though you had made a great many cuts with 
it. 

A. I think he must have been mistaken. 

Q. Probably; but you use it right along on them when you find it 
convenient ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You said it was to fasten loose screws with and to turn nuts, but 
then, you have an engineer for that ? 

A. Yes, we have. 

Q. Tell me, when a prisoner is struck in any way, even though in 
self-defence, and he goes to the hospital and has his wounds dressed, is 
any record made of that fact ? 

A. Yes—I say, Yes. I suppose so. Dr. Bancroft does it, I suppose. 

Q. Do you, in your prison, keep any record of the assaults upon 
prisoners ? 

A. Ifa man dies — 

Q. Do you, in your prison, keep any record of the assaults upon 
prisoners ? 

If there is anything of that kind occurs, I think the doctor does. 
Do you do it ? 

I don’t. 

Does any officer do it? 

I don’t. 

Do the officers under you do it? 

Iam speaking for myself. [ don’t. 

Have you ordered any of the officers to ? 

No, sir. 

No trace, and no record. Now, in reference to fire-arms — if 
you ‘think that fire-arms are necessary, that an officer should have them 
while on duty, why haven’t you applied to the Commissioners so that 
they might be supplied ? 

A. It is not my business. 

(. Why haven’t you told Colonel Whiton they are necessary ? 

A. It is not my business. 

Q. Well, it is your business to give him what information you have, 
all information that will conduce to the better government of the 
prison ? 

A. It is not my business to advise him in that respect. 

Q. Doyou think that the Commissioners had any knowledge that the 
officers carried fire-arms ? 

A. Idon’t know, I am sure. 

Q. You know nothing about that ? 

A. No, sir. You will have to get your information in regard to that 
from the Commissioners. 

Q. You certainly allowed them to? 


S OPOPO>aP 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Andif you allowed them to carry fire-arms why don’t you take the 
precaution to instruct them in their use ? 

A. Well, aman that comes there as an officer is supposed to have 
common sense. 

Q. Well, aman many times has common sense and don’t know how 
to use fire-arms. 

A. Well, he couldn’t be around the prison a great while unless he 
did. 

Q. Now, in regard to the number of strikes during the five years you 
have been there. How many have you had? 

A. I think three, if I remember right. 

Q. And on one occasion, during one of those strikes, I think you 
summoned the Police Department over there, didn’t you ? 

A. I didn’t. 

Q. Well, didn’t somebody summon the Police Department? 

A. Ididn’t see them there. 

Q. Didn’t you see the Police Commissioners there ? 

A. Isaw Commissioner Whiting there; that was the only man I saw. 
Oh, no, I saw Deputy Burrill there. 

Q. Now, the newspapers had it that one hundred and twenty police- 
men were over there. Was that true or not? 

A. Icouldn’t say. I didn’t see them. 

Q. What caused the strike ? 

A. Well, one time, I think it was they claimed — 

Mr. Procror. — What strike are you speaking of now, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. RitEy. —Well, he says there were three, but we are speaking of 
the one where the Police Commissioners came over there. 

The Wirness. — They claimed, | think, that the food was not such 
as they wanted, if I remember right. 

Q. How do you account for the inability of the officers to take care 
of the prison without calling for the assistance of the police ? 


A. Well, they have done it. 

Q. They have done what ? 

A. Taken care of the prison. 

Q. Why did you call for the police ? 

A. We didn’t call for them. 

Q. Weren't they sent over there ? 

A. Don't know; didn’t see them. 

@. Do you know why the Police Commissioners were over there ? 

A. I didn’t know it until we were in the office, that they were over 
there. 

Q. What were the other two strikes ? 

A. Well, one was because they didn’t want to work on a kind of 


cloth they had — 

(. In those other strikes you did not summon the police ? 

A. No, sir, if I remember right. 

Q. Do you think that if this committee should go over there and 
undertake to examine the prisoners, that it would have a tendency to 
cause a strike? 

A. I don’t know that it would, but I think it would be detrimental to 
the good discipline of the institution. 

Q. You know it would not cause a strike ? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. Don’t you know that the officers are able to take care of the 
prisoners ?P 

A. We have. We have never had the police inside of the yard while 
I have been there. 

Q. If the prisoners were abused why would it be detrimental to the 
institution to have those abuses exposed ? 
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A. Well, it would be only in this way, that it would encourage them 
to insubordination. 

Q. If they are abused, why should not the abuses be exposed | P 

A. Well, I don’t know about that, I am sure. The abuses, if there 
were any there, should be exposed; yes, sir. 

@. And if there is no foundation for the charges, then why should 
that cause any insubordination there ? 

A. Well, I think, Mr. Riley, that if anything of that kind had oc- 
curred it would be detrimental to the discipline of the institution. 

Q. In other words, you would sooner the committee would not go 
over there ?. 

A. Oh, as far as I am personally concerned myself, I would just as 
leave they would go 

Q. Well, out of consideration for the public good they should keep 
out? 

A. Well, I don’t know that the public would gain anything. 

Q7 On the whole you think they had better keep away ? 

A. Lam not going to express myself that way at all, because I don’t 
care whether they come or not. 

Q. Now, will you tell me, please, what is the highest and what is the 
lowest salary paid there ? 

A. Twenty-five dollars a month is the lowest. 

Q. (By the CuarRMAN.) ‘They get their board with that? 

A. Their board, washing, and lodging. 

CR Geico ie RILEY. ) And how high do the salaries go? 

A. Six hundred and fifty dollars. 

Q. Now, what punishments are inflicted besides solitary confine- 
ment? 

A. Well, for minor affairs, have his bed out three nights and his 
breakfast away three mornings. 

Q. What? 

A. Well, I say that for minor affairs we have his bed taken out three 
nights, and his breakfast taken away three mornings, sometimes. 

(Q). Well, we have a man’s record here where a man’s bed was taken 
out for very much more than three nights. 

A. Have you? 

(2. How do you account for that? 

A. I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. Let me see if I can find it. Now, when you say that you take the 
bed out, you mean all the bed clothing, too? 


A. No, we leave a blanket in the cell. 

Q. But no pillow? 

AL No; sir. 

(. Nothing at all for him to rest his head on? 
AR Nogisit: 

Q. What other punishments do you indulge in? 
A. That is all, except solitary confinement. 

Q. That is all? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you sure that no other punishment is given ? 
Biagio OBp Sit 


Q. Have you been aware of any other punishment during the time 
that you have been there ? 


noe Nop sir: 
OX What p 
Ad No} sir. 


AE Huve you known a case where officers have gone into the cells 
of prisoners and beat them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Haven't heard of any such case P 
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No, sir: 

What ? 

No, sir. 

Then, you keep a record of all the punishments, do you ? 

Yes, sir. 

Who keeps that record? 

I do. 

And I find down here, three days solitary for loafing. What do 
mean by such a charge! p 

A man who neglects his work and loafs. 

That is, he refuses to work? 

No, sir; he keeps working, but he don’t accomplish anything. 
You say he doesn’t work enough ? 

I say he doesn’t accomplish anything. 

And so you put him in for loafing ? 

Yes, sir. 

And then I find a man is put in three days for laziness. What 
~ do you mean by that? 

A. That the man is lazy. 

Q. What is the difference ? 

A. Well, one is loafing and the other is laziness. 

Q. What distinction do you draw? 

A. I draw that if a man is loafing he keeps on with his work but 
don’t accomplish anything, and laziness is a man who, for instance, 
would not accomplish his day’s work. 

Q. That is laziness, is it? 

A ORY Berea it: 

Q. Well, then, I find another man put in for insolence three days, 
and three days, and three days. What do you mean by that? 

A man calls you a liar, for instance. 
Q. Well, do you punish a man for the way he looks at you? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Or for looking around? 
A. No, sir—for using his mouth. 

Q. You call that insolence? 
A. 
ence. 
CQ): 
A. 


ape 


pr orerer, OF rere. 


Or 


If a man calls an officer a liar, or any vile name, [ call that inso- 
] 

Then you don’t punish a man for looking around ? 

If he has ahabit of gazing about the shop when anything is going 
on, we punish him for that. 

ap Well, I find three days solitary for gazing around the shop. 

A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. Then you put them in solitary for that ? 

A. Ifa man continues to be out of order, we do. 

Q. Then I find several solitary punishments are given for disturb- 
ance while in solitary. What do you mean by such a description as 
that P 

A. A man who is in solitary, and hollers and yells to disturb others. 


Q. Well, you don’t expect a man to keep quiet when he is in soli- 
tary? 

ml Yes, sir. 

Q. What? 

A. Most assuredly; most assuredly. 

Q. And to die without making a sign? 

A. Oh, a man never dies there — never knew one to. 

Q. And if he did, you wouldn’t know anything about it, would you? 

A. Yes, 1 would. I would be right there. 

Q. Have you your book of punishment here P 

A. No, sir, I haven't. 

Q. Now, what do you put down in that book of punishment? Take 
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the case of ‘‘ A,” who was sent to solitary for three days. What do you 
put down? 

That depends on what the offence was. 

Well, gazing about the shop. 

Well, gazing about the shop. 

Well, what do you put in the book ? 

Gazing about the shop. 

Don’t you put down the name ? 

Yes, sir. 

Don’t you? 

Yes, sir. 

What else P 

The time. The date, the name, and the mode of punishment. 
Do you put the number? 

No, sir—it is not necessary. . 

Isn’t it? 

No, sir. 

Well, the law says: 


OPOPOPOorOrOororer 


Every such officer shall keep a book, in which a record shall be made of 
every punishment by solitary imprisonment, as follows: Name and number 
or other sufficient designation of the person punished; the day and hour when 
put in solitary; the day and hour when released; the offence; and such re- 
marks as may be necessary to complete the record. 


ayy 6s:sir: 

Q. Why shouldn’t you do it there ?- 

A. There is no number to them there. 

Q. Well, then, how do you put the time down? 

A. It is half-past nine, we put it 9.30. 

Q. And the hour when he is released ? 

A; Yessir. 

Q. You say that in all those cases you have a complete record ? 

yen oP 

Q. An accurate record ? 

Ay  eey oles 

ae And you claim to have a complete record of those who die in the 
titution P 

ae Yes, sit’. 

(. You keep the record of deaths? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Who does? 

A. The clerk. 

Q. And you say you have a complete and accurate Nee of 


the clothing given to prisoners at the time of discharge, etc. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who keeps those books ? 

A. The receiving officer. 

(. In regard to the dead bodies, who examines the dead bodies be- 
fore burial ? 

A. Dr. Bancroft. 

Q. Well, if you were to hear him say that he didn’t, what would you 
then say ? 

A. Ishould say Dr. Bancroft. 

Q. You say that in every case? 

A. He is supposed to. 

Q. Well, I don’t care about the supposition. He does, does he ? 

A. Well, now, Mr. Riley, I won’t say about that, 1 am sure. Ifa 
man dies, Dr. Bancroft, as a general thing, is there. If he is not there, 
he will tell us that that man will not live but a very short time, — 
whether it will be one hour or two hours, or three. 
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Q. By (Ald. Ler.) In the case of sudden death, who examines 
them ? 

A. SirP 

Q. A sudden death ? 

A. <A sudden death — we call a medical examiner. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) Now, what Iam getting at isthis. This same 
prisoner says: 


I could, moreover, mention several cases where I have known death itself 
to be an almost immediate result of this mode of punishment. I[ have in my 
mind now three or four cases in particular in which I am sure death was 
quickened materially through the ‘ solitary.” There was one case in par- 
ticular which occurred about a year ago, when a man was found dead in 
‘* solitary.” How the authorities managed to hush this matter up I never 
knew; there was a great stir about it at the time amongst the men, and it 
would certainly have ended in a riot had it not occurred in the winter when 
the men did not get into the yard for exercise. I underatand the cause of 
death was certified as ‘‘ heart disease.” Ifthe man suffered from heart 
disease he should have never been confined in a solitary. ‘The case was one 
of the most grossly cruel I ever heard of. If the laws of this State required 
that in the case of every convict dying in a penal institution an inquest should 
be had (which is the law in England, even when a person is executed accord- 
ing to law), things would be different. If inquests had only been held in the 
cases I am thinking of, the public would, I feel sure, be rather startled at 
some of the evidence which would have come out. 


Now, what do you say to this statement? 

That statement is false. 

Did you read it at the time ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you contradict it ? 

No, sir. 

You didn’t undertake to do that ? 

Didn’t want to. 

Why not, if false P 

Because anything of that kind I don’t pay any attention to. 
. Now, in regard to the light. How is the light arranged there so 
that the convicts in the cells may read during the evening ? 

A. Itis arranged on the side of the walls, the same as those are 
there, with a single gas-burners. 

Q. How far is the gas jet away from the cell ? 

A. Perhaps it is — well, I should say ten or twelve feet. 

Q. Now, I have in my mind a statement made by somebody that the 
gas jets were about eighteen feet from the cells. 

A. I cannot come within a foot —I never measured it, but I should 
not think they were more than ten or twelve feet. 

Q. Well, do you know that they are eighteen feet away, or only 
twelve ; don’t you know that they are not near enough to read by ? 

A. That is no fault of mine. 

Q. What? 

A. That is no fault of mine. 

Q. I know, but don’t you know that the law specifically provides that 
there shail be provided a sufficient light to be able to read one hour 
each evening ? : 

A. A sufficient amount of light ? 

COE AY €6,: 51 be 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, if those gas jets are eighteen feet away, you wouldn’t say 
that they were giving sufficient light? 

A. I think it is pretty well lighted. 

ioe What? 


OPOrOreror 
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A. I think it is pretty well lighted. 

Q. Now, you keep a library there, do you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And will you state how much money has been expended during 
the past year in purchasing books for that library ? 

A. I should say you would have to get your information from the 
Board of Commissioners. 

Q. That is you have no knowledge of it at all? 

A. That is no business of mine. 

(. Now, the law provides that they shall establish and maintain a 
library for the use of the prisoners. Now, I would like to know how 
much has been expended upon that library during the past year P 

A. Yes,sir. Well, if you will speak to the Commissioners I suppose 
they will give you all the information you would like. 

. But so far as you know, nothing has been spent upon it? 

A. You will have to get your information from the Commission. 

Q. You have no information at all about that ? 

A. Ihave no information to give. 

(Q. Now, in regard to the prisoners sent to the House of Correc- 
tion, what do you do in regard to the male and female prisoners ? 
How do you keep them separate ? 


A. ° By afence. 

Q. What? 

A. By a fence that separates the yards. 

Q. Is that all? 

A. There are two distinct yards. 

Q. Very well. Is that the only way you keep them apart ? 
A. Well, we keep them apart with the officers and matrons. 
Q. Do they mingle in the institution at all ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are they thrown together in any of the rooms? 

A.” No, sir. 

Q, 


Now, what distinction do you make between prisoners who are 
sent there for non-payment of fines and prisoners that are sent there for 
punishment of serious offences ? 


A. None. 
Q. None at all? 
A. Not any. 


Q. What distinction is there between minors who are sent there and 
adults who are sent there for serious offences ? 

A. None at all. 

(. Have you ever had your attention called to Section 38 of Chapter 
220 of the Public Statutes? I will read it and then you can answer. 

Ae SLY ee. Bit. 

QY. (Reading) : 


Male and female prisoners shall not be put or kept in the same room, nor, 
unless the crowded state of the jail or House of Correction requires it, shall 
any two prisoners other than debtors, be allowed to occupy the same room, 
except for work. Persons committed for debt shall be kept separate from 
convicts. 


You say that is not done there ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, there is nobody committed for debt in the 
House of Correction, as I ‘understand it. 

Mr. Ritey. — I wonder what youare talking about? Listen. (Read- 
ing) : 


Persons committed for debt shall be kept separate from convicts, and per- 
sons confined upon a charge of any infamous offence, and all conversation 
between prisoners in different departments shall be prevented. 
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This is what I am getting after particularly. (Continuing to read) : 


Minors shall be kept separate from notorious offenders and those convicted 
of any infamous crime. Persons committed on charge of an offence shall not 
be confined with convicts, and prisoners charged with or convicted of an of- 
ense not infamous shall not be confined with those charged with or convicted 
of infamous crime, except while at labor or assembled for moral or religious 
instruction, at which times no communication shall be allowed between pris- 
oners of different classes. 


Now, you say this provision of law has not been lived up to? 

A. Well, that depends entirely on how you construe that. If you 
mean to occupy the same cells, I should say it had been lived up to. 

Q. What? 

A. It all depends on how you construe it. If you mean that they are 
not to be allowed to occupy the same cells, I should say that it has been 
lived up to. 

Q. Itsays, minors shall be kept separate from notorious offenders. 
Have you done so? 

A. That depends on how you construe that. 

Q. You will answer my question. Have you kept minors separate 
from notorious offenders ? 

A. Atnight we try to. We keep them in separate cells. 

Q. I didn’t ask you about the night. 

A. We keep them in separate cells at night, as well as we can. 

Q. You will answer my question if it takes a month. Have you 
kept the minors separate from notorious offenders ; yes or no. 

A. I want to know what you mean by that quotation. If it is at 
night or when they are asleep or at work? 

Q. You will never know if you don’t know now. 

A. Well I cannot answer it if you don’t make it plain. 

Q. Have you kept the minors separate from notorious offenders ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — At all times. 

Mr. Proctor. — The statute does not say at all time. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Have you kept the minors separate from no- 
torious offenders ? 

A. That would have to be put in a little different shape than that 
before I can answer it. 

Q. I won't alter it at all. Do you keep the minors separate from 
notorious offenders ? 

A. The men at night are kept in separate cells, as far as we can. 
We have more prisoners than we have cells, and we have to sleep 
eighty-four men in a dormitory because we have more men than cells. 

Q. The Board of Visitors, Mr. Witness, said in 1892 this: ‘*The 
large proportion of young men is very noticable, many of the prisoners 
seeming to be hardly more than boys.” That statement is true, isn’t 
it? 

A. To acertain degree it is, I should say. 

Q. What? 

A. To acertain degree, I should say so. 

Q. Now, when I speak of minors, 1 mean boys. The law of this 
Commonwealth provides that you shall not allow minors who are im- 
prisoned in the House of Correction to mingle with notorious offend- 
ers who are imprisoned in the same institution. Do you understand 
that P 

A. That is what you have repeated three or four times, and I suppose 
I do now, pretty well. 

Q. Now, will you please answer my question—do you keep the 
minors separate from notorious offenders ? 

A. We do as far as we can. 
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Q. I didn’t ask you as far as youcan. I will have the fact out of 
you if it takes amonth. Do you allow minors to mingle with notorious 
offenders — yes or no ? 

A. Well, they all have to work in the same shop. 

Q. You need not apologize. I will have an answer. 

A. Iam not apologizing at all. Iam telling facts. 

Q.- Do the minors mingle with notorious offenders ? 

A. Well, that depends on how you put the question. I don’t think 
the question is put in proper form. 

Q. Well, you will answer that question, or this investigation will 
stop right here. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair as though you could answer 
that question, Mr. Witness. 

The Witness. — Well, I am willing to answer anything that I can. 
I am here to answer any question put to me; but lam going to answer 
them right. I cannot answer that question in that kind of shape. 

Mr. RILEY. — You must. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You can answer the question, and then an oppor- 
tunity will be given to explain any answer you may make. 

The Witness. — Well, I think I did explain it pretty well. 

Mr. Procror. —It seem to me, Mr. Chairman — 

The CHAIRMAN. — What was your question, exactly, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey.—Do you allow minors to mingle with notorious of- 
fenders? A child can understand that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair as though that could be an- 
swered. 

Mr. Proctor. — Now, Mr. Chairman — 

Mr. Ritey.— Now, I object to any interference upon that simple 
question. 

Mr. Procror. — I have addressed the Chair, and I claim my right to 
be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mr. Proctor will please go on. 

Mr. Procror. — The witness has said that at night the prisoners have 
been put in separate cells. He has said that in the day-time the prisoners 
do work in the same shop. It seems to me that that covers the whole 
subject. He disposes of them in the day-time and in the night-time ; 
and I don’t see how he can go very much further than that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair as though the witness could 
answer the question directly. 

The Witness. — Well, I am ready and willing to answer any question 
that I possibly can, but I don’t see how I can answer that question any 
different from what I have. I say right here now that at night the men, 
as far we can, occupy separate cells; but in the day-time they occupy 
the same shop at their work. I don’t know how I can do any different 
from that. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) And go to religious services ? 

A. Yes; and go to religious services twice on Sunday if they wish. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Of course you may get breath by your pro- 
erastination, but you will land eventually with an answer. Do minors 
mingle with notorious offenders ? 

A. Mr. Riley, I have answered that question just as well as I can. 
I cannot answer it any different. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Can you answer that by ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No”? 

A. Jecannot, sir. I have answered it just as well as I can. 

Q. You cannot answer it by ‘‘ Yes” or ‘“‘ No”? 

A. I bave answered it as well as I am competent to do. 

Q. You say to the committee that you cannot answer it by ‘* Yes” or 
bade TUM Yi 

A. I cannot. 
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Mr. Ritey. — Then you had better hand in your resignation to-night. 
Colonel Whiton had better ask for your resignation at once. 

The Witness. — Well, it is not for you to advise him. He doesn’t 
ask for any advice from you. If he wants my resignation he can ask 
for it. 

Ald. Lrg. — Well, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this is going a little 
too far with the witness. 

Mr. Rrtey. — Well, we have him on the law. 

Ald. LEE. — No, you don’t quote the law or put the question fairly. 
Here the law says that except at day labor or at religious services they 
shall not mingle. He tells you that at night they are put into separate 
cells, that they do labor together, and that they do go to religious ser- 
vices together. Now, the fair question to put would be: Do you allow 
minors to go into a dormitory with criminals? And if he did, then [ 
think that is a violation of the law. I think the witness, Mr. Chairman, 
is entitled to some protection, and the question ought to be put fairly, 
so that he can answer it. He says he cannot answer it as it is put by 
Yes or No; and, as I understand it, he says they do labor together, and 
that they go to worship together, but that they sleep in separate cells as 
far as they can. Now, I would like to know what more he can say in 
regard to that. I think the fair question to ask him is whether or not 
they allowed minors to mingle with the adults in the dormitory. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, Mr. Witness, do you understand what 
the word ‘‘ separate” means ? 

Aste YeR) oir 

Q. The law says that minors shall be kept separate from persons 
confined for infamous offences. Have you kept minors separate from 
those persons ? 

A. I have answered that question as well as I possibly can, and I 
think that I should appeal to the Chair on that question, anyway. 

Q. Mr. Ritey. — You mean to appeal to somebody P 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair you can answer that question 
by Yes or No. 

The Witness. —I don’t see, Mr. Chairman, how I ean doit. I have 
answered it to the best of my ability. 

The CHAIRMAN. — After it is answered you can make an explanation 
afterwards. 

Mr. Procror. — The witness says he cannot answer Yes or No. 

The Witness. —I have answered it to the best of my ability. 

Mr. RitEy. — No, we don’t quite believe that — 

The CHairMAN.— Mr. Riley, you will have to take that as the 
answer. 

Q. (By Mr. RiteEy.) Oh, Mr. Wttness, you know a little more than 
you pretend. 

A. Well, I am glad you have got so good an opinion of me, Mr. 
Riley. 

Mr. RriLeY. —— Well, I will get it out of him yet —a little more time, 
that is all. 

Q. The visitors in their report of 1894 say this: 


The striking feature this winter has been the scarcity of employment for 
them. The women and about 125 of the men do the washing and cooking 
or are otherwise employed about the buildings and grounds; but owing to 
the slack times, 3870 men, who in the past had steady work making shirts, 
jumpers, etc., on steam-run sewing machines, have during the winter been 
out of work for days and weeks together; and owing to the crowded condi- 
tion of the prison 100 others are without opportunities for work, even had the 
outside demand been good. Most of these 470 men have sat in complete in- 
activity from morning till night, only a few of therm caring to read. Twice 
a day they have marched in prison file to the cells, where their meals are 
eaten, and back again to the idle work-rooms. 
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Now, is that a correct statement ? 

Well, there are times when the men are idle. 

Is this in substance a correct statement ? 

There are times when the men are idle for want of work. 

Well, this was a correct statement at the time, was it not? 

Well, I don’t remember exactly at that time, Mr. Riley, 1 am 
sure; but there are times during these slack business times that the 
men have been without work. 

Q. Well, now, will you swear that none of those 470 men who were 
out of work, found to be out of work by the visitors—that none of 
them were minors ? 

ewel.can tc it. 

Q. No. Will you swear that none of them were infamous offenders ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, will you swear that minors and infamous offenders didn’t 
mingle together? 

A. I told you, Mr. Riley — 

Q. Why don’t you jes to the question P 

A. I told you, Mr. Riley, that those men congregate in the shop 
together, and [ can do nothing different. 

Minors and infamous offenders ? 

They are in separate cells at night, as far as we can put them. 

I don’t care about that —I am not referring to the night now. 
You want to know whether during the day they are together ? 
Yes, all together. 

In some of the shops during the day. 

Yes, sir; they mingle freely P 

Depends on how you put it. 

Well, don’t they mingle freely when they get out in the yard? 
Yes, sir, they do. 

Yes, sir; they are not separated then, are they ? 

No, sir. They have free exercise of speech there. 

They are not in their cells then ? 

No, sir. 

That is in the night-time ? 

That is in the afternoon. 

How long are they in the yard? 

Generally an hour and a half. 

So they are together — minors and adults and old offenders ? 
They are in the yard together ; yes, sir. 

Do you think that is carrying out the provision of the law ? 

Well, that is not for me to decide. 

Well, now, this very man who had so many interviews in the 
paper says the House of Correction of Suffolk County is a university of 
vice, and he said that, as an instance, they get together while in the 
yard, the old and the young ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, don’t you think that ought to be stopped? 

Well, that isn’t for me to decide. 

Well, at meal-times they are together, aren’t they ? 

No, sir. 

They are not? 

They take their meals in the cell, separate. 

And you say those who are committed for fines are also allowed 
to mingle with those who are sentenced to long terms of imprisonment ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know, of course, as the Board of Visitors say, that a large 
number of your prisoners are young men and young people apparently 
in good health. You know that, don’t you? 
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A. Well, I think, Mr. Riley, that that opinion should come from a 
physician, not from me. [am nota judge of a man’s health. 

Q. But you know enough to tell whether a man is young or old ? 

A. Not whether he is sick or well. 

Q. No, but apparently in good health ? 

A. Isay I think it requires a doctor to decide in that case. 

Q. Can’t you tell by looking at me whether I appear to be in health 
or sickness P 

A. No, Ican’t tell. Lam notajudge. I can’t see your eyeballs. 

Q. Well, then, the visitors say that about sixty-three per cent. of 
your prisoners are serving a first sentence in the House of Correction. 
Have you any reason to doubt that statement ? 

A. No, sir, I have not; I couldn’t say. 

OseNo: And that about thirty-six per cent. or more are serving sen- 
tences of three months or less. Have you any reason to doubt this state- 
ment ? 

AMANO. S1r.. 

Q. So that a large majority of the prisoners in the House of Cor- 
rection are sent there for very trivial offences ? 

A. Icouldn’t say about that, Iam sure. 

Q. Well, you know this also, do you not, that you get prisoners 
from Winthrop, Revere, and Chelsea ? 

Ae Yes, sir: 

Q. And that the same class of prisoners that, if they were in Boston 
would be sent to Deer Island, are sent to the Suffolk County House of 
Correction, coming from those three towns or cities ? 

A Gey Galieiny 

Q. For petty misdemeanors ? 

A, ey eS A8in: 

Q. Now, what steps do you take over there to give the prisoners a 
fair amount of exercise? Do you take any ? 

A. Well, we give them what labor we have there for them. 

Q. Well, anything else? 

A. Saturday afternoons in the yard. 

Q. Well, I want to ask you if this statement made by the visitors is 
true: 


Saturday afternoons, except in cold weather, the men meet and talk 
together in the prison yard, and Sunday morning they all go to church, and 
march around the yard once for exercise. For the rest, when not in the 
work-rooms, they are shut up in cells and left to their own devices. Those 
who wish to read till the light is turned off at 8 o’clock, are provided with 
books, but most of them have no habit of reading; during the short winter 
days, almost fifteen hours of the twenty-four are passed in cells. These long 
hours in solitude, far longer than can be needed for sleep, are greatly to be 
deprecated. Evening schools, and day schools too, when work is slack, 
ottering instruction fitted to the level of the prisoners, might be organized; 
these would do something to fill empty minds and teach habits of self-control. 


Q. Now, it is true that they spend those long hours in their cells 
from Saturday to Sunday, don’t they ? 

A. How long, Mr. Riley? 

Q. ‘They say from Saturday afternoon until Monday, with the single 
exception of going out to Sunday service and return ? 

A. Well, in the morning they are taken out and the buckets are 
emptied and then they go back to their cells. ‘Then they are taken out 
again and go tochapel service, which is 8 o’clock in the morning. They 
are out then for one hour. 

Q. Then they are kept in the remainder of the day ? 

A. No, sir —I have not got through yet, please. 

Q. GoonP 
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A. Then in the afternoon they are taken out at 1 o’clock and marched 
to chapel for chapel service. Immediately after chapel service they are 
taken outagain to empty the buckets, which is about 3 o’clock — perhaps 
a few minutes past 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and they remain there 
until the next Monday morning. 

Q. Now, have you attempted to carry out any of the suggestions 
made by the visitors, such as having day schools and evening “schools ? 

A. That is not my business, sir. 

Q. Well, has there been any attempt over there to give them exer- 
cise in the way of drilling, or anything of that kind. 


MoaeN OS SIT: 
Q. There has not? 
An NO .sif: 


Q. (By Ald. LEE.) How many minors have you in the institution 
now ? S 

A, I really couldn’t tell you, Mr. Alderman? 

Q. Any record of them over there. 

A. Yes, sir; but I really couldn’t tell you. 

Q (By Mr. Ritey.) They say most of that large number are minors. 
Of course, I don’t know about that ? 

A. Oh, that class of prisoners generally go to the Reformatory. 

Q. Now, again, the complaint ‘that the visitors make this year was 
simply a repetition of the complaints they made two years ago, and you 
say that during those two years no attempt has been made to shorten 
the hours in the cells from Saturday until Sunday ? 

A. I told you just as it is, Mr. Riley. 

Q. There has been no improvement during the past two years ? 

A. Itis just as I told you. 

Q. And none of the recommendations of the visitors have been 
carried out or attempted ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q, That is the idea. Mr. Witham, I have had in my mind right 
along the case of one convict, a man named Cutter ? 


Ay Y68,/sir, 
QO. Who was sentenced for three years P 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And about three weeks before the time of his discharge came 
about you had him sent to the insane hospital ? 

A. You are mistaken. 

Q. Well, somebody sent him ? 

A. Yes, I didn’t. “I had nothing to do with that. The doctors take 
care of that. 

Q. Well, he said and Dr. Bancroft said, that he said you sent him to 
Dr. Bancroft? 

A. To Dr. Baner oft; yes, sir. 

Q. And ke said that when he saw Dr. Bancroft the doctor told him 
he could go about his business; that he then told the doctor you had 
sent him to him, and that the doctor then said, ‘‘ Well, you had better 
wait till the deputy comes in.” You did see Dr. Bancroft about Cutter, 


Oe you? 
Yes, sir. 
0. W hy did you call Bancroft’s attention to Cutter at that time? 
A. On account of his peculiar way. 
Q. Well, but he had been there thirty-one months ? 
A.- Yes, sir. 
Q. And you didn’t discover the peculiarity of his way until about the 


time of his discharge ? 

A. Qh, yes, a long time before that. 

Q. Then why did” you keep him a long time without sending him to 
the hospital ? 
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A. Well, I didn’t think it was hardly necessary to do that. 

Q. Well, were you impressed at any time that Cutter was insane ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say as to that time there, Mr. Riley, because 
that is a question that should be decided by the doctor. 

Q. Well, then, you didn’t think Cutter was insane ? 

A. Did I think he was insane? 

Q. You didn’t think he was insane ? 

A. I thought he was losing his mind. If I hadn’t I wouldn’t have 
called Dr. Bancroft’s attention to it. 

(Y. When did you begin to think so P 

A. Oh, it was for a long time. . 

Q. A year or two before he was sent? 

A. I don’t say a year— might have been several months. 

Q. Then if that was so why didn’t you call the doctors attention to it 
during the several months P 

A. Well, the man was a harmless sort of fellow, going along and 
doing his work and not making any disturbance or trouble, so I left him 

O. 

Q. Well, because he was harmless he was not sent to Dr. Bancroft ? 

A. Well, I don’t know about the harmless part of it, lam sure, but 
all J can say is, that I called Dr. Bancroft’s attention to the man and sent 
him down to the hospital, and he was sent to the Lunatic Hospital. 

Q. Well, Dr. Bancroft said he was all right, until you went there? 

A. No, that is amistake. That is not so. 

Q. Then soon after he was sent to the Insane Hospital you became 
aware that Colonel Whiton received a letter from the superintendent at 
Bridgewater ? 

A INOS Sin. 

Q. Didn't Colonel Whiton show you the letter? 

A. Soon after he was sent to Bridgewater ? 

Q. Yes,soon after he was sent away. 

A. Oh, Colonel Whiton showed mea letter from Mr.. Blackstone 
stating that they would discharge Cutter and wanting him tosend an 
officer for him. 

Yes — that Cutter was all right ? 

Oh, I don’t know about that, I am sure. 

What did he say in his letter ? 

I can’t tell you just exactly what he said, I am sure. 

Don’t you remember that he intimated to Colonel Whiton that 
the Colonel had transgressed the law in sending the man to the Insane 
Asylum ? 

A. Who had? 

Q. Colonel Whiton ? 

A. What has Colonel Whiton to do with sending a man to the Insane 
cone P 
I am afraid a good deal. 

Why, no, Mr. Riley, you are wrong. j 

Well, you saw Cutter when he came back ? 

No. sir, I did not. 

Didn’t he go over there to get his clothing ? 

I didn’t see him. 

Weren’t you astonished when you heard from Blackstone that he 
had recovered so soon ? 

A. No, sir; not astonished at all. 

Us You are sure there was no conspiracy to send Cutter away because 
of some property coming from some relative, and because of some 
dispute he had with his brother-in-law ? 


A. Oh, Mr. Riley, what is the use of asking that kind of questions ? 
We are not in that business. 
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(¥. Well, Cutter was here the other day, and seemed as level- 
headed as anybody ? 

A. Oh, I don’t doubt that. 

Q. Well, you think it was a mistake to send him away, don’t you? 

A. No, sir, J do not. 

Q. Do you think he was insane when he was in the House of 
Correction ? 

A. Ishould refer you to Dr. Jelly on that subject. Dr. Jelly is the 
man. 

Q. The trouble is you all fall back on Dr. Jelly. I am afraid you 
will overpower him by and by. 

A. I guess not. 

Q. Now, you went to the House of Correction from Deer Island? 

A. ¥es, sir. 

Q. And at the time you left Deer Island everything was in pretty 
good order. Isn’t that so? 

A. Well, I don’t know as I am here for that business, am I —to 
answer about Deer Island affairs? Is that what I am here for? 

Q. Well, if we keep on inquiring of things you don’t know about 
we would never stop ? 

A. Iam here to answer about the House of Correction. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is the question ? 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) When you left Deer Island everything was all 
right, wasn’t it? 

A. I don’t know as that has anything to do with this case at all. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) When did you leave Deer Island ? 

A. Five years ago last March. 

Q. What year? 

A. Five years ago last March. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) 1889. Everything was all right then, wasn’t 
it ? 

Mr. Procror. —Just a minute. That is outside the scope of the 
investigation. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Was that before the Commissioners of 
Public Institutions came to office P 

A. Yes, sir, it was. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) When did you go to South Boston ? 

A. I think five years ago the eighteenth day of last March, 1889. 

(JY. Well, even if you did, it becomes necessary for you to know 
generally whether the discipline down there at that time was good or 
bad. ‘There has been a complaint made here by one of the officers that 
when he went down there then he found it very bad. Now, we don’t 
think it was so. We think it was very good then. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, it was understood that we were not to go 
back of the time of the Commissioners. 

Mr. RitEy.— Oh, this was only to indicate the state of affairs in 
March, 1889, which would be presumed to exist in May and beyond 
May, 1889. That is only a couple of months. 

Q. But if you don’t want to answer that, Mr. Witness, I won't ask 
you. I can tell by the expression on your face that you left it in pretty 
good order ? 

A. You area pretty good judge of human nature, aren’t you, Mr. 
Riley ? 

Me. Ritey. — Yes, sir. That is all. 

Mr. Procror. — I understood Brother Riley to close the case of Deer 
Island, anyway. He said so the other day. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, the witness has not answered the question. 
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RECROSS—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Something was said, Mr. Witham, about 
arms over at the House of Correction, and you were asked as to your 
being an officer in some penitentiary in Kansas’ Did the officers go 
armed there? 

Yes, sir. 
With revolvers ? 
Yes, sir. 
How long were you in that penitentiary as an officer ?P 
About seven years. 
Who furnished them — do you know ? 
The State. Each man was furnished with a revolver and there 
was a number on the stock of each revolver, and they carried it through 
the day, and at night they took it to the armory and had to leave it at 
the armory during | the night. 
They had an armory, did they ? 
Yes, sir; where they kept their rifles for the wall guards. 
W ell, when a man went off duty he left his arms there; is that 
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Do you know how it is over at the Charlestown State’s Prison ? 

No, sir, I do not. 

The other evening, Mr. Witham, you were asked by Mr. Riley 
with respect to the first rule of the Prison Commissioners. (To Mr. 
Riley.) Will you accommodate me by letting me have that copy of 
the rules? 

Mr. Ritry. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You may look at that, Mr. Witham, and 
with respect to the first rule about the officers giving their ‘‘ orders to 
the prisoners with distinctness, and if a prisoner refuses or hesitates to 
obey the officer shall apprise him of the consequence of his disobedi- 
ence,” the question asked with respect to the rule was, ‘‘ Has that been 
done in every case in your institution?” and you add, ‘‘I can’t answer 
that question perfectly satisfactorily.” 

AS 2 :e8, sir: 

(. Now, how is it? Did you intend by that answer to state that you 
did not hear your officers all the time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But so faras came within your personal knowledge that that rule 
had been complied with ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Some questions were asked you with respect to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor by officers of the institution, and you said, I think, that 
two or three breaches of the rule were all that you had had in your term 
of service over there, so far as you could remember ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

toe You stated, also, I think, that officers were dischar ged for them, 
that is, officers you had in mind were discharged ? 

Ate aYes sir. 

(? How long were officers kept there on duty after you or the mas- 
ter were satisfied that they used intoxicating liquors as a beverage ? 

A. Well, if an officer was caught under “the influence of liquor, was 
seen under the influence of liquor, if I saw him I would report him and 
the superintendent would discharge him. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

A. Yes; siti 
Q. 

A 

Q. 


Q. Well, was that done at once ? 

A. “Sir? 

Q. As soon as you knew of it was the man discharged ? 
A’, Yes, sir: 

Q. 


Something was said about Alderman Lomasney, I think, finding 
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the sheets very dirty up in the dormitory. Have you any explanation 
to make about that, Mr. Witham? 

A. That was a ‘‘ Herald” reporter found that. That wasn’t Alder- 
man Lomasney. 

Q. Well, you said, ‘‘I remember the day Alderman Lomasney was 
there and found the sheets very dirty ?” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Riley said ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and you said, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Riley, 
one moment. I would like permission to explain that matter ? 

Dia OS SiY; 

Q. And that permission was not given you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, will you give any explanation which you wish to make, 
and tell us as to how many beds were found dirty ? 

A. Well, I think there was one in particular, if I remember. I 
don’t remember just the number, but we have the men that work in the 
lower yard, what we call the lower yard — the cleaners in the engine- 
room and the men who wheel coal — and they are working around the 
coal, and the dust in the coal gets into their clothing; and this one 
particular case that the ‘“‘ Herald” reporter called Alderman Lomasney’s 
attention to was where there was a man that slept there and the doctor 
had given him a large bottle of liniment, and he would sit on the side 
of the bed and rub his leg with it in this way and leave the liniment on 
ee get right in bed with the sheets, and that was the cause of this 

irt 

Q. How often do they change the clothing, the bed clothing, Mr. 
Witham ? 

A. Once a week and as much oftener as becomes necessary. 

(. The rule is once a week, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How about Patrick King’s case? You were asked with respect 
to striking him with the wrench ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any further explanation which you wish to make? — or 
I would like to read what you had to say with respect to that. 

A. I haven't any further explanation to make than what I made here 
last Friday night. 

Q. What were the circumstances? 

A. This man was reported for writing notes and refusing to give the 
same to the officer, and I went down to the cell officer and I said, ‘*‘ We 
will take him out and see what he has to say.” We went down to the 
cell and the officer unlocked the cell, and immediately after unlocking 
the cell he came out of the cell and struck the officer twice in the face. 
That is to say, his eye was black from the effects of the blow. I stepped 
up to him, stepped over the steam-pipes that run along the front of the 
cells, and I took hold of his shoulder here and said, ‘‘ What are you 
doing ?” and he just turned arouud and struck me. When he struck me 
I struck him with the wrench and cut his head. 

Q. Well, that was to stop him, I suppose ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How about Carroll ? 

A. Well, Carroll was a man who worked down in No. 3 shop. They 
had had some trouble in the shop, and I went down there and the officer 
told me Carroll had made a great deal of disturbance there; and I 
stepped up to Carroll and told him to go out and he said he wouldn’t go 
and wanted to know what he was going out for. I said, ‘* Now, you go 
out.” He didn’t move and [ put my hand on his shoulder and'I said, 
‘*Carroll. you go out.” He jumped up and struck me twice and tore 
my necktie off, ‘and when he did [ struck him with the wrench and he 
fell down on the floor and I struck him the second time — 
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Q. How many — excuse me, go on. 
A. And then he said to me, ‘‘I will go.” I said, ‘‘ All right, go 
ahead,” and he went out. 


Q. Did you strike him after he said he would go ? 

A. No, sir: 

Q. How many men were there in the shop at that time? 

A. Something like fifty, I think, fifty-two or fifty-three. 

Q. How many officers ?P 

A. Ishould think —I don't exactly remember, but I think some four 
or five. 


Q. You said, Mr. Witham, that solitary cells, in your judgment, 
were not proper places in which to confine men ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose you are obliged to take prisoners when they come 
there ? 

Yes, sir. 

To the House of Correction ? 

Yes, sir. 

That is the prison provided by law for their receipt ? 
Yes, sir. 

And confinement ? 

Yes, sir. 

(. And the law provides that men shall be punished by solitary im- 
prisonment ? 

Acts oy GS asic: 

Q. And that, I believe, you have stated, is the only way that you do 
punish them — that and taking their bed out ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. You are obliged to use such solitary cells as you have ? 

AS es,: sir. 

(> \Is-that it? 

A. Ys, sir. 

Q. Isuppose if you had better solitary cells you would use better 
ones P 

A. We should use, Mr. Proctor, just what is provided. We cannot 
go beyond that. 

Q. Well, now, considerable was read in, Mr. Witham, by Mr. Riley 
in regard to Mr. Murray. I will just begin it. The reporter alleges, 
Mr. Witham, that you took him to a cell off the hospital ward, and this 
Murray had a straggling ten days’ growth of beard, and said he was a 
wronged man. Did you have any conversation? Did you hear any of 
the talk between Murray and the reporter ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. I took the reporter down to the hospital and 
as we got to the door Colonel Whiton came there, and Colonel Whiton 
took the man in charge. 

Q. That is, took the reporter ? 

A. ‘Took the reporter in charge; yes, sir. 

Q. So his statement was not made in your presence ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. So you cannot very well testify about it. You were asked with 
respect to the ration at the time you and Colonel Whiton went to the 
House of Correction. How does it compare with the ration furnished 
now to men in solitary confinement — the ration of bread ? 

A. They get just double the amount of bread now that they got when 
I went there. : 

Q. Who instituted that change? 
ee As far as I know Colonel Whiton did. I got my orders from 
nim. 


Q. What do you say about the food in general over there, Mr. 
Witham ? 
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I should say it was very good, 

Suitable food to furnish to inmates ? 

Yes, sir. The food is better than the general laboring man has. 
It is? 

Yes, sir. 

Better than the laborer who works ? 

Than the general laborer gets. 

How about quantity P 

We give a man all he wants and not waste. 

. Youwere asked something with respect to the punishment of the 
insane ? 

ASS Yi es; BIT, 

Q. In che course of your service there at the House of Correction have 
you ever punished a man whom you knew to be insane? 

No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Q. Have you ever known of the punishment of a man who was 
known to be insane at the time of his punishment? 

ASS NO. “Sir: 

Q. Upon whom do you rely for your treatment of prisoners, as to 
whether they are sane or insane ? 

A. Dr. Bancroft, resident physician. 

Q. If Dr. Bancroft told you that there was something about a pris- 
oner in solitary which he thought was such that the man ought not to be 
continued longer in solitary, what would you do? 

A. Take him right out and send him to the hospital at once. 

Q. Mr. Riley asked you, ‘‘ Have crazy men been taken out of the 
solitary cells?” to which you answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir;” and when you 
wished to explain that he said that life is short and the committee 
limited his time. Now, Mr. Witham, life is short, but you may explain 
that. 

A. Well, I would explain it in this way, Mr. Proctor. JI, for in- 
stance, might put a man in solitary confinement to-morrow morving —a 
man who would refuse to work, or something to that effect, some violation 
of the rules of the institution, and I should put him into solitary confine- 
ment to-morrow. When Dr. Bancroft comes in the morning he goes to 
the solitary cells, he sees this man and orders him to the hospital, stat- 
ing that he thought the man was out of his mind. That is the way that 
that would be. 

Q. That is, you put him in? 

AP SY es? sir. 

Q. Believing him to be a sane man? 

A. Yes, sir; not knowing that he is insane. 

Q. And as soon as you were told that he was insane, or that there 
was any question of his sanity, you removed him to the hospital at once ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(¥. How many cases of that sort have happened within your 
memory ? 

A. Well, I don’t remember, Mr. Proctor; I couldn't say. 

Q. But whenever such a thing has happened you have always re- 
moved him to the hospital ? 

A. 2Yes)sir: 

Q. Mr. Maguire the other day said that he went over with the rest 
of the City Government last year, and this is what he testified to: 
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Went into the Insane Asylum; came back (to the House of Correction) 
with Commissioner Devlin, and at that time there was some trouble there 
about some young man that got his arm broke, and going through the hospi- 
tal I think this young man was in there and he told us there were certain parties 
in solitary. So we decided to go back, and we had them two cells opened. 
I can’t think of the man’s name who was in the first cell we opened, but there 
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was a young Swede in there. Weasked him what he was in there for. He 
told us that in the shop he worked the officer told him to move up, and he 
didn’t quite understand him, and he was put in solitary. That is all he knew 
about it. 


Now, what was the fact with regard to this Swede? I think you said 
that his name was — 

A. Axel Carlsen. 

Q. Axel E. Carlsen? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the facts about him, as near as you remember ? 

A. The facts, as far as I remember that case, were, that he had been 
reported for some misdemeanor in the shop and his bed had been taken 
out the night before, and the next morning he goes back into the shop, 
and along in the forenoon — I think it was in the forenoon — he delib- 
erately gets up and comes to the officer’s bench and shakes his fist at 
the officer and tells him he will smash his face for him. 

Q. I-would like to read at this point something from this book of 
punisnments: ‘* Axel E. Carlsen, February 16, 18 93, three months, dis- 
orderly in shop, bed out, April 1 to April 3.” Then later on: ‘ Axel 
KE. Carlsen, February 16, 1893, three months, threatening an officer, 

ane April 3 to April 6.”. 

Yes, sir. 
That i is the occurrence, is it? 
Yes, sir. 
Have you anything further to say in regard to that? 
No, sir; that is it, exactly. 

Now, “Then we opened another one, or the keeper did — opened 
another one and found this man laying on the floor gnawing a crust of 
bread. We propped him up and tried to get some information from 
him, and he didn’t seem to want to talk — seemed dazed.” I think that 
is the man that he called Sullivan — but the ex-Alderman, excuse me, 
doesn’t seem to have given his name there. He gave his name in 
cross-examination: Q. ‘*‘ Now, as to the second one— do you know what 
his name was P 

‘“©A. Idon’t. I think it was Sullivan. I wouldn’t be sure of that. 

“©Q. Well, which was Sullivan ? 

‘©A. The second one. The other was a Swede. I think the second 
one was Sullivan.” 

Q. Do you remember that man or remember anything about his 
case P 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember anything of that kind. 

Q. You don’t remember about that Sullivan, anyway ? 

A. Idon’t think there was any Sullivan under punishment that day 
they were there, if I remember right. 

Q. There is none in the book ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think there was any Sullivan under punishment. 
If I remember right, that man was in an open cell in the hospital. 

Q. Who — Sullivan ? 

A. Yes, sir; if I remember right. 

(J. in an open cell in the hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir; if | remember right. 

AR soe | don’t seem to run across any Sullivan here that day or about 
that time. Well, now, about the buckets— something has been asked 
you with respect to the buckets. Now, will you be good enough,,. 
Mr. Witham, to state to the committee how the buckets are treated ? 

A. Well, inthe morning the buckets are taken out and emptied and 
set one side until we get the count of men in the morning, and then 
after that is done and the gang of men taken out those ‘buckets are 


washed out thoroughly, cleaned, filled about two-thirds full of water, 
with disinfectant — 
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Q. What sort of a disinfectant ? 

A. Alitole. 

Q. Alitole? 

A. Yes, sir. And then they are set in the line out there and set all 
day long until along in the middle of the afternoon. ‘Then along in 
the afternoon they are emptied and taken into the man’s cell. 

Q. In what condition are they by the time they are emptied in the 
afternoon P 

A. They are clean and sweet. 

Q. Mr. Maguire testified the other day with respect to one of the 
solitary cells in which he found one of these men with his bed, the 
board, the plank, down on the floor. What do you know about that? 

A. They are all on the floor, Mr. Proctor. 

Q. Yes, but how far are they from the floor ? 

A. Well, from the bottom of the plank to the top is four inches. 

Q. Well, do you remember the circumstance of the Swede being in 
solitary ? I think you have stated that. 

Ae .Yesstsirs 

Q. How about his bed? Do you remember that? 

A. It was all right, as far as I know, and if there had been anything 
wrong about it, I should have known it. 

Q. What do you furnish them in solitary cells for clothing ? 

A. They are furnished a blanket. 

Q. Well, was there to your knowledge there a prisoner in solitar y 
who didn’t have a blanket ? 

A. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Q. Now, about the food for men in solitary. The law says that 
‘¢all prisoners not in solitary confinement, shall be served three times 
each day with wholesome food, well cooked, in good order, and in suf- 
ficient quantity.” You served men in solitary with food once a day, did 

ouP 
é Avo. Yes; sir: 

Q. What time in the day? 

A. Well, along in the afternoon about five o’clock — between five 
and half-past — and also a clean bucket at the same time. 

Q. Now, with respect to the number of times that the cells in which 
pony men are are opened — how many times are they opened during 
the day ? 

A. Well, never opened but once, unless the doctor is there and 
wants to see him. 

Q. When is the bucket taken out ? 

A. Taken out at the same time we feed them. 

Q. That is, the cell is opened once during the day unless the doctor 
goes in? 

Atd,.¥ 08 sir, 

Q. The statute says that ‘* No intercourse shall be allowed with any 
convict in solitary imprisonment except for the conveyance of food and 
other necessary purposes.” You said in direct-examination that half a 
loat is given, or almost half a loaf is given to a man in solitary ? 

A. Very nearly; yes, sir. 

Q. How does that compare with the ration that is given to a man in 
his cell, the ordinary cell, not being punished ? 

A. Why, Mr. Proctor, a man in solitary gets bread and water once a 
day, and he dosen’t get any other rations unless it is ordered by the 
doctor, and if it is ordered by the doctor that man is taken from solitary 
and sent to the hospital. 

Q. Yes. Now, how does the ration which is furnished to the man in 
solitary compare with the ordinary ration of bread which is furnished to 
a man who is not being punished ? 

A. Oh, he dosen’t get so much bread. 
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Q. That man gets three rations, does he ? 

Bey CS, Sil. 

Q. But how does that ration of the man who gets one ration compare 
with that of the man who gets three ? 

A. Well, Mr. Proctor, a man who is not under punishment can have 
two rations, if he wants. 

Q. He can have all the bread he wants ? 

A. He can have all the bread he wants. 

Q. Oh, Isee. Now, with respect to the solitary cells. If you have 
kept a man in a solitary cell three days do you put him back in the same 
cell, supposing you have occasion to punish him further ? 

A. No, sir. - 

Q. You put him into one that has not been occupied ? 

AY GScsin. 

Q. I understand you to say you report once a day to the Board of 
Comnnissioners as to all the men who are in solitary ? 

The superintendent does, Mr. Proctor. 

Yes — I mean you or the master. 

Yes, sir. 

]oes that report state how long they have been in solitary ? 

Y GS5-51Pe io, 

That is, it states the time of their entrance ? 

Yes, sir. 

With respect to the time when the report is made ?P 

Yes, sir. 

And the cause for it? 

Yes, sir. 

. You were asked a great many questions with respect to the physi- 
cian’s book. Let me call your attention to the rule: ‘‘ Each prisoner 
confined to his cell must be visited daily by an officer who will take and 
enter upon the physician’s book the names of prisoners who desire to 
see the physician.” Do you confine prisoners to the cells who are ill, at 
the House of Correction ? 

A. No, sir; they go to the hospital. 

Q. They all go to the hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir; unless they have some medical complaint, and then the 
doctor excuses them and they sit in the shop, 

Q. Well, then, at the House of Correction if a man is ill and is not 
excused by the physician, he is kept‘in the hospital ? 

A. Yes, sir—no, sir; if he is excused by the physician he is kept in 
the hospital. 

Q. Idon’t make myself clear. I say if a man is ill at the House of 
Correction he is sent to the hospital ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And kept in the hospital ? 

Ara esitsir: 

Q. And he is not confined in his cell ? 
AS. INO, Sir: 

Q 


cian to sit in the shop? 

ATR ¥es, sirt 

Q. + That is it, is it? 

A. Yes, sir; excused from work. 

Q. Then, of course, there can be no necessity for such a physician’s 
book. ‘* Each prisoner confined to his cell must be visited daily by an 
officer.” Do you confine prisoners in their cells at the House of Cor- 
rection ? 

ALPS OF SIE, 

Q. They are either in solitary or they are in the shop? 

A aaek OS; Sits 


But if he has some medical complaint he is allowed by the physi- 
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Q. Or in the hospital ? 

A. Or in the hospital. 

Q. Yes, of course; don’t need any physician’s book. That is ob- 
vious why they don’t have a physician’s book there, after this rule. 

Mr. RiLEy. — Well, you seem to be enjoying yourself. 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes I am; you are quiet longer than usual. It is 
very enjoyable. 

(. Now, this rule says that ‘‘the physician will examine prisoners 
kept in solitary confinement and will note their condition when taken 
out of punishment.” Does Dr. Bancroft do that or is he supposed to, 
so far as you know? 

A. Well, when aman is relieved from punishment he is often re- 
lieved from punishment in the forenoon and sometimes at noon-time, 
and Dr. Bancroft is not present at that time. 

Q. Well, aside from that? 

A. Qh, in the morning, when he sees him in the morning, I tell him 
that that man is to be released at such a time. 

Q. You do tell him ? 

A. Yes, sir. He will see him in the morning. That is, if the man 
wants to see him. 

Q. When a prisoner is received into the prison the rules and regula- 
tions are read to hiiu, are they, or stated to him? 

A. When aman is received there, he is received by the receiving 
officer, and after he is through with him, taken to the shop, and then 
whatever rules are necessary for his instruction are given to him by the 
officers. 

Q. Yes, and the other rules are posted in his cell ? 

A. And the rules for governing the institution are posted in his cell. 

Q. Anything further you wish to say with respect to the absence of 
the letter-box ? 

A. Nothing further than what I have said, except that the letters go 
in a sealed envelope. 

Q. Well, supposing a man wants to write to anybody, asks to write 
to anybody, where does he get his paper? 

A. Well, aman has the right to write every four weeks. That is 
his privilege. He can write every four weeks. 

Anyway P 

Anyway. 

Are those letters ever intercepted or stopped ? 

Well, those letters are all examined before they go out. 

Yes, of course they are. 

Yes. 

But those are the regular letters ? 

The regular letters. 

But supposing a man wants to write to any other person ? 

. Well, depends altogether on who it is. If a man wanted to 
write to the Board of Commissioners we would give him the paper and 
envelope and let him write and seal the envelope. 

Q. Well, is that letter examined ? 


Per ei ee eee 


Avi NOP sir: 
Q. Well, the ordinary letters are examined ? 
Az, Yes, Sir: 


Q. But the letters which he wishes to write to the Commissioners are 
not examined ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I think you said that the police did not come into the prison at 
any time during your time there at the time of any trouble? 

A No} sir. 

Q. In case of sudden death in the prison, of a convict, who examines 
the body ? 
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A. We send for the medical examiner. 

Q. You said something with respect to eighty-four men being kept 
in one dormitory, sleeping in one dormitory ? 

ASM YES; eins 

Q. Why is that? 

A. For lack of cell-room. 

Q, Who were kept in that dormitory ? 

A. Well, we generally pick out the old and quiet men. 

Q. Yes. Well, in regard to minors, the law says that ‘* Minors shall 
be kept separate from notorious offenders and those convicted of any in- 
famous crimes.” You say that minors are put in separate cells at 
night ? 

A. As far as we can; yes, sir. 

Q. And they are in the shop with others ? 

AS LCS SIT: 

(. And how often are men in the yard together ? 

A. Every Saturday that it is pleasant, and if it is unpleasant they go 


Monday. 
Q. That is, for an hour and a half? 
A esi csir: 
Q. Once a week? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The men are all put into the yard, are they ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Any officers there ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
(. How many officers in the yard ? 
A. There are eighteen or twenty of them, I should say. 


Mr. Proctor. — Yes. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask 
Mr. Witham at this time. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMasNnEy.) Just a few questions. Do you remember 
the day, Mr. Witham, we went over there — the committee — the first 
time? 

Al SY es ele: 

Q. Do you know the date of that ? 

AG kore 

Q. Do you remember date we were over ? 

A. No, I don’t remember the date, Mr. Alderman. 

( Now, just to refresh your memory, this is the Boston ‘* Herald” 
of April 5th — just look over that piece and see if you can refresh your 
memory. 

Mr. Procror. — That is 1893 ? 

Ald. LOMAsNEY. — Last year; yes, sir. 

The Witness. —I guess I can reinember most of that, Mr. Alderman. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Well, there is no doubt in your mind that 
that is the day? That is the day, I understand you to say, that Carlsen 
was in solitary ? 

A. Well, I can’t remember the dates, but I know it was the time 
that you were there. 

Q. Well, that is the first time we went there last year—on that 
date. I wanted to get the fact of the date established, that is all. Now, 
that is the first time we were there as a committee of that year, wasn’t 
it P 

A. Well, I can’t say about that, but if you want the date, the record 
shows you what the date is. 

Q. Well, I want to get your recollection, Mr. Witham, of what oc- 
curred that day. Now, you remember that that is the day that Carlsen 
was in solitary, is it not? 

A. Well, [ can’t say about that. I should have to refer to the 
records. 
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Q. Well, where are the records ? 
A. You have got the solitary book there. 
Qeec Welly show me the recor ds, and we will get at that. 
(Mr. Proctor pointed out to the Alderman the record of punishment 
of Axel E. Carlsen, already referred to.) 
Q. (By Ald. LOMASNEY.) Do you want us to understand that that 
is the punishment book ? 
A. I want you to understand that that is the record of the punish- 
ment book. 
Well, that is a copy of the punishment book ? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, you keep the punishment book, don’t you? 
Yes, sir. 
It is all in your handwriting? 
I write in it; yes, sir. 
It is a large book ? 
Y¥ ess sir: 
Over in the office ? 
Yes. 
Now, I understood you to say that Suilivan that day was in the 
vital. Did you say that? 
Yes, sir. 
What was he in the hospital for ? 
Dr. Bancroft had him in there. I couldn’t say what it was for. 
Was he there for observation P 
I presume so, but I wouldn’t say. 
Q. Well, will you swear that Sullivan wasn’t in solitary after 
April 4? 
A. Iwill stand by those records. That is what I will stand by. 
Q. Will you swear that Sullivan wasn’t in solitary after that day that 
we made that visit ? 
A. Ishould have to refer to the records first. I can’t tell—I can’t 
remember. 
Q. Well, do you remember that he was in the hospital that day we 
made the visit ? 
I remember that he was in the hospital; yes, sir. 
Well, how do you fix that P 
Well, because he was there. That is all I can tell you. 
How do you know? 
Because he was ordered to the hospital, and he was there. 
And when was he ordered to the hospital ? 
Well, I can’t give you the dates. I told you, Mr. Alderman, that 
ould have to refer to the dates. 
Find on the records there where he was at the hospital then ? 
You can’t find on the records that he was in solitary that day. 
I know I can’t. 
No, and he wasn’t in solitary. 
Why not? 
Because the records don’t say so. 
Why don’t they ? 
Because he wasn’t there. 
Why not? 
Because he wasn’t there. 
How do you know he wasn’t there ? 
Because the records don’t show it. 
Have you examined them ? 
You have the whole thing right there now. 
Have you examined the records ? 
Well, U take it from — 
Have you examined the records ? 
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IT think the lawyers — 

Have you examined the records to find out if he was there 
1 4? 

No, I haven’t. 

Then why do you say they don’t show it? 

Because the lawyer says so. 

What lawyer ? 

This gentleman here. 

Are you testifying to what the lawyer says ? 

I take his word in relation to those records. 

You hase your answers on what he said ? 

I would as far as that is concerned. 

Now, you didn’t go back into the prison with the committee that 
, did you? 

No, sir. 

Who went back with the committee that day ? 

I don’t know. 

Don’t you know that Sullivan was in solitary confinement that 
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No, sir — the records don’t show it. 
Will you swear on your oath that Sullivan wasn’t in solitary con- 
finement that day ? 

A. J swear on my oath that if the records say he was not there he 
was not there. That is what I will swear to. 

Q. Now, I want your own oath on this matter. Do you swear under 
oath that Sullivan was not in solitary confinement that day — April 4, 
1893 ? 

A. Ican’tremember just that date, but if those records say he wasn’t 
there I will swear he wasn’t there. 

Q. And you have examined the records to find out? 

A. If the records say he wasn’t there, Mr. Alderman, I will swear 
he wasn’t there. 

Q. Well, now, when was this copy of the punishment book made ? 

A. I don’t know anything about when it was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. — I don’t suppose the witness knows anything about 
its 

The Witness. —I don’t know anything about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That copy was made by order of the committee. 

Q. (By Ald. LomAsNnEy.) You don’t know when it was made, Mr. 
Witham ? 

A. Iknow there was one made, but I can’t remember the date. 

Q. Now, let us get at how they lock up aman. Who locks up a 
man in solitary ? 

A, When Iam there I do. 

Q. Well, you are there most of the time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And when you lock a man up you immediately go to the office 
and put down the hour ? 

A. No, Tearry a block in my pocket. I put the man’s name down 
and I take my watch out and look at the hour, and I put the time down 
on the block, and I go directly to the office, and when I get there I 
make the entry of it on the book. 

Q. And you then put it on the punishment book in the office ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have full charge of that book, and nobody else writes in 
that punishment book but you ? 

A. Yes, they do. 

Q. Who else? 

A. The clerk, in my absence, and Colonel Whiton. Colonel Whiton 
can, if he wishes to. 
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Q. Well, does the clerk go around or simply take what is told him 
by the officer who locks the man up? 

A. No, sir; no officer can lock a man up — the superintendent. He 
takes his orders from the superintendent. 

Q. That is what I was coming at. Who does the clerk take the 
record from when you are not there ? 

A. From the superintendent, I presume. 

Q. Well, of course, I don’t know. We are trying to find out, Mr. 
Witham ? 

A. I presume from the superintendent. 

Q. And he wouldn’t take them from any officer ? 

Pe eNOS Bit: 

Q. So it is either you or the superintendent all the time who is re- 
sponsible for the punishment book ? 

Aru) GS .S1T. 

Q. Any doubt about that? 

A. No doubt about it. 

Q. And you cannot tell us whether Sullivan was in the hospital on 
April 4th ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember any other time during the month of April that 
any members of the Board of Aldermen were over there ? 

A. I can’t remember the dates. 

And you will not swear, except by falling: back on the record, 

that William Sullivan was not in solitary that day | 8 

A. I will stand by those records, Mr. Alderman. 

Q. Yes, I understand. You don’t swear only by what the record 
says? 

ay. I am going to swear by those records, Mr. Alderman. 

Q. And you won't swear outside of that? 

A. lam going to stand by those records, Mr. Alderman. 

(gL Bay; “throwing the records out of it ? 

A. No, sir; I won’t throw them aside one mite. I am going to stand 
by those records. 

Q. Certainly. 

uc oY 68, "S11: 

Q. Now, give us your knowledge and your memory. Do you re- 
member whether Sullivan was in solitary that day or not? 

A. Iam going to stand by those records, Mr. Alderman. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Why don’t you answer the question ? 

A. Ican’t answer the question; I am not going to, because I am 
going to stand by the records. 


The CHarRMAN. — The question he asks you is a perfectly proper 
question. 

The Witness. — I don’t see it in that way, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You can say whether or not you can remember. 


Mr. Proctor. — May I be heard a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Certainly. 

Mr. Proctor. — The witness has already stated that he cannot go 
outside of the records, that he makes the records, that he will stand by 
the records, but he has no memory in regard to this transaction outside 
of the records as to whether the man was in solitary that day or not. 
How can any man go further ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair has not understood yet that he has or 
has not any memory in the matter. 

Mr. RiLtey. — He says he stands by the records, right or wrong. 

The WitNEss. — No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is the only meaning of the answers. 

The WirnEss. — No, sir. I say the records are right, and | am going 
to stand by them because they are right. 
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Q. (By Mr. RiLtEy.) You cannot give your memory outside of them, 
anyway. 

No, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Aside from the records have you any mem- 
ory in regard to the transaction spoken of ? 

A. Of Sullivan being in solitary ? 

QO. Yes, sir. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) You don’t remember anything about 
William Sullivan that day, do you? 

I have a distinct memory that he was in the hospital in an open 
ce 

Now, how do you fix that recollection ? 

Because he had been there sometime before you came over. 

How long? 

I can’t say how long. 

What for P 

Dr. Bancroft had him there, took him in there. 

Was he under observation ? 

Couldn’t tell you — have to get that information from the doctor. 

Well, how long, in your opinion, before April 4, was Mr. Sulli- 
in the hospital | P 

Couldn't tell you. 

Was he there a week ? 

Couldn’t tell you. 

Was he there two days ? 

Can’t tell you. 

Well, do you swear positively that he was in the hospital April 4? 

Yes, sir. Iam going to tell you — I can’t do that now —I am 
going to tell you I am going to stand, as I told you before, according to 
the records. “I can’t tell differently. 

Q. There are no records in front of you now, and I am testing your 
recollection. You swear now that he was in the hospital April 4 ? 

A. Ican’t swear about April 4, but [can swear that he was in the 
hospital in an open cell the day the committee made: their visit over 
there. That is what I can do. 

Q. Is that the day this article refers to ? 

A. Icouldn’t say about that. 

Q. Well, you spoke about some clothing in one of the dormitories. 
Isn’t this the day some clothing was found? 

Al, Yespsir: 

Q. That is the day we all went over to Colonel Whiton’s house ? 

A. I don’t know about that. J didn’t go over. 

Q. Iknow you didn’t, but you know that was the day, don’t you? 
Do youremember who was with us that day? 

A. “No; isir: 

Q. Do you remember that Dr. Jenks, Mr. Devlin, and Mr. Pilsbury 
were with us? 

A. I remember that Mr. Devlin was with you. I remember that 
very distinctly. 

Q. What makes you remember that ? 

_ A. Because when the ‘‘ Herald” reporter found the dirty sheets up 
there and called your attention to it Mr. Devlin told me to go down there 
and see about, and I went down. 

Q. Well, you remember the committee coming back from the Luna- 
tic Hospital and going through again, don’t you, that day ? 

A. I didn’t see them. I heard they were there, but I didn’t see them. 

Q. What I want to fix is that day. That was the day, was it, we 
were over there ? 

A. I think it was. 
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Q. Well, you won’t swear now that Sullivan was in the hospital that 
day, will you ? 
A .celY es, s1r- 
Q. And you will stick to that ? 
Acee Yes, ‘Sir: 
Q. You will stick to Sullivan being in the hospital that day ? 
A. Ihave told you, Mr. Alderman, what I would do, and [I am going 
to stand by it. 
Now, when did he go into the hospital ? 
Couldn’t tell you. 
Was he there the day before ? 
Couldn’t tell you. 
The day after? 
Can’t tell you. 
What causes you to fix it that he was in there that day? Give us 
some reason why you swear that Sullivan was there that day and 
wasn’t the day before. 
Because he had been there sometime before you came over. 
What was he there for? 
I couldn’t tell you. 
Under treatment ? 
Dr. Bancroft can tell you that. 
Was he there for treatment ? 
Dr. Bancroft can tell you that. He can give you that informa- 
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When was Sullivan in solitary before that day ? 

I can’t tell you the date, but the records will show it just exactly. 

Well, you locked everybody up that was locked up ? 

Well, I can’t remember all those dates. 

What time was it that Sullivan was taken out of the shop — the 
he had the fight there ? 

Can't tell the day. 

You remember the occurrence ? 

Can’t tell you the date. 

You remember the occurrence P 

That he had the fight ? 

That he was wor king at the sewing-machine and Officer peat 
him out of the shop ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember it. 

Q. You don’t remember that ? 

ASWo sit: 

Q. Was William Sullivan quite a lot of trouble over there to the 
officers ? 

A. I don’t know how much trouble he was to the officers. He viol- 
ated the rules quite often. 

Q. When did he first impress you that’ he wasn’t in his right mind. 

A. Well, I don’t believe that is a proper question to ask me. I am 
not supposed to judge of anything of that kind — have any opinion of 
that kind. 

Q. Well, you notice and report to the doctor indications of a man’s 
mind weakening, don’t you ? 
If I know it I do. 
Well, when did you first do that in the case of Sullivan P 
A. I didn’t do anything of the kind. 
Q. You didn’t call the “doctor's attention to Mr. Sullivan at all? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Who did? 
A. 
Q. 
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I suppose the doctor himself saw it. 


Well, so far as Sullivan is concerned, you didn’t discover that 
Sullivan was not of a sound mind ? 
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A. Why, I din’t form any opinion of it at all. 

Q. And you never felt that he was out of his mind until Dr. Ban- 
croft had him sent to the Insane Hospital, did you ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; it was some time. He was in the hospital before 
that. 

Q. Now, give us as near as you can the length of time he was in 
the hospital before he was sent to the Insane Hospital § P 

A. Can't do it. 

Q. Was he there a month ? 

A. You will have to get your information from the doctors. 

Q. And you never saw anything about him in the shop or in any 
place else to indicate that he was insane, until the time Dr. Bancroft 
sent him to the hospital ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You remember Mr. Cornelius Quinlan ? 

A. Oh, yes; quite well. 

Q. Who received him when he came to the institution? Who was 
in the office that day ? 

A. Idon’t know who was in the office, but I think Officer Brown 
received him. I am not positive about that. 

What was done with him the day he went to the institution ? 
Went through the regular routine, the same as any other man. 
Assigned to the shop to work ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long did he work in the shop ? ; 

I don’t know how long he did work in the shop. I don’t remem- 
ber just the time. 

Q. Well, he did go right to the shop ? 

A. He went down to the block shop, but he wasn’t detailed to any 
special work for some few days after he was there. 

Q. And after he was in the block shop where was he detailed — two 
days after he was there? 

A. I don’t remember. 

. Was he detailed to work in a shop? 

A. No, sir; he never was assigned to any other shop except that 
shop. 
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Well, how long did he work in the block shop ? 

Well, 1 don’t remember. 

Can’t you give us any idea? 

No, that is too long ago. I can’t remember. 

Well, it was 1892? 

Yes, sir. You might remember one case, but I have a great 
many of them to remember. 

Q. Well, you never had a case like Quinlan’s before, did you, in the 
institution P 

A. Well, I have had men there in the institution who refused to 
work, just as Quinlan did. 

Q. Did you ever have any other man in the institution in the Jast 
five years who was eighteen consecutive days in solitary confinement ? 

A. Not that | remember of. 

Q. In five years, taking Quinlan as being in solitary confinement 
eighteen consecutive days, he is the prisoner who has been in solitary 
confinement longest, is he? 

A. I don’t remember about that. I think that is so, but I am not 
positive about that. 

(¥. When a man is in solitary confinement ten days isn’t there some 
provision of law that compels him to be taken out, unless the Commis- 
sioners vote to retain him there longer ? 

A. Well, the law will give you all those points, Mr. Lomasney. It 
isn’t necessary for me to tell you. 
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Q. Well, Lask you if you understood that that was the law ? 

A. lunderstand the law that we shall report to the Commissioners. 
We report to the Commissioners every day. 

Q. Well, do you understand the law to be that a prisoner cannot be 
confined more than ten days in solitary confinement without a direct 
vote of the Board of Commissioners ? 

I don’t understand it that way. 

You never understood that to be the law? 

No, never understood it that way. 

You never understood that to be the law ? 

No, sir. 

You understand my question, Mr. Witham? Iasked youif you 
were aware of the law that requires the commissioners — the master 
or any keeper of an institution — to have a direct vote from the Board 
of Commissioners before he can continue a person longer than ten 
consecutive days in solitary confinement ? 

A. I think, if 1 am not mistaken, Mr. Alderman — you had better 
look that law up a little closer. 

That isn’t so, is it? 

No, I don’t think that is the way the law reads. 

Well, how does the law read ? 

Well, the statute book is there. 

Well, you said you were deputy master ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you ought to be familiar with the law about solitary con- 
finements. ‘What does the law say ? 

A. Youcan look the law up. I don’t think that covers it. 

Q. Well, you are deputy master and take charge when the master is 
away? What is the law about the confinement of a prisoner in solitary 
confinement? What is the law ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Here is the law. 

Ald. LomAsney. — Let him answer. We know the law is in the book 
and we can get at it afterwards. But let us see what he knows. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) You must certainly know, Mr. Witness, what 
the law is — 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Wait a moment. 

Mr. Proctor. — You are not in it, Brother Riley. 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Let us see what the deputy master knows about 
the law. 

Mr. Proctor. — But certainly any man is entitled to look at the law. 

Ald. Lomasney. — I have no objection to his looking at it if he 
doesn’t know what it is. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Do you know what the law is ? 

A. If { remember the law, I think the law says that a man shall not 
_be kept in solitary longer than ten days unless they notify the Sheriff 
and Board of Commissioners and have their consent to do so. I think 
that is the law. 

Q, (By Ald. LomAsNey.) You think that is the law ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And were the Board of Commissioners notified that Cornelius 
Quinlan was ten days in solitary and their permission asked to keep 
him there longer ? 

A. That is something, Mr. Alderman, that I should say the master 
of the House of Correction should answer. 

(. Well, I wanted to see what your knowledge was. We will take 
ou first . 

: A. No, you can’t do that, because that is the master’s business. 

Q. Isimply want to see if you know anything about it, and if you 

don’t you can say so, Now, to your knowledge, were the Commission- 
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ers notified that this man had been in solitary confinement ten days, and 
was their permission asked to keep him longer ? 

A. Now, I don’t know about that, I am sure. 

Q. Iam talking about what you know ? 

A. That isn’t my business — to notify. 

Q. You don’t know anything about that ? 

A. No, sir; that isn’t my business. You are asking me something 
that doesn’t concern me one way or the other, so far as my business i is 
concerned. 


Q. Well, you don’t want to keep a man there if he hasn’t a right to 
be kept there. 

A. Now, Mr. Alderman, you say, ‘‘ You don’t want to keep a man 
there, you don’t want to do this and that” — we are talking business, 
coming right down to business. 

QQ. Certainly we are, and that is what I am trying to get at. 

A. Certainly, and if you ask me from a business point I will answer 
you, but if you are going to ask this I can’t do it. 

Q. Well, I am sorry that I don’t put the questions in the way you 
want them put, Mr. Witham. If you will just indicate to me how you 
want me to question you I will do it. 

No, sir; but I want it right. 

Q. Certainly, and that is all we want. 

Aly Y €8;,8it.. 

Q. And as I say, if youjust indicate the way you want me to put the 
questions I will do it. 

A. That is not necessary. I will answer the questions when they 
are right. | 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Alderman may ask the questions and the 
witness will answer them without any unnecessary talk. By doing 
that we can get along a great deal faster. 

The stenographer repeated the question: ‘‘ Well, you don’t want to 
keep a man there (in solitary) if he hasn’t a right to be kept there?” 

A. No, sir; never. 

Q. (By Ald. LoMASNEY.) Certainly not. Now, do you remember 
when Quinlan was put in solitary ? 

No, sir. 

Do you remember when he was taken out? 

No sir. 

And you don’t remember when he was put in ? 

No, sir. 

Was there anything remarkable about Quinlan’s case ? 

ot to my knowledge. 

othing to attract attention outside of the ordinary routine ? 

ot to my knowledge. 

You never discussed Quinlan’s case with the officers there, did 
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No, sir; I don’t do business in that way. 
Answer Yes or No and that will settle it. You simply answer 
or No, and then if you want to explain, that is all right. 
i Yes, sir. 
Q. You didn’t discuss it with a soul over there? - 
A. I may have spoken with Colonel Whiton about it, that is all. 
Q. Do you remember speaking to Colonel Whiton during those 
eighteen days from May 31, to June 21, 1892? 
A. Never—don’t remember about it. 
(J. Now, do you remember discussing it or talking with the Colonel 
about it, at all ? 
A. Oh, I might have spoken to him about it, talked to him about it. 
Q. Well, do you remember that you did? If you didn’t, say so. 
A. Yes, I think I did. 
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Now, when was the first time you talked with him ? 

Oh, I can’t remember that. 

How often did you talk with him ? 

I can’t remember that. 

What did you say to him ? 

I can’t remember that. 

But you talked with him P 

Yes, sir. 

What did you talk with him about it for? — 

Well, it is a matter of business pertaining to the institutions. 

Well, what occurred? What was said? What did he say and 
what did you say ? 

ae I can’t remember. I don’t know. 

(Q. Do you remember when he was taken to the hospital ? 

A. Yes, Ido. 

Q. Who had him taken to the hospital ? By whose orders? 

A. He was in solitary confinement and Dr. Jelly and Dr. Bancroft 
both came over there and they recommended that he should be put in an 
open cell, and he was put in an open cell and kept there the remainder 
of the time that he was there. I can’t give you the date. 

Q. Well, about how long was he kept in an open cell ? 

A. During the remainder of his time there. 

Q. And then where was he sent? 

A. I suppose to the Insane Asylum. 

Q@. Do you ever remember of any other man being kept under obser- 
vation as long as Quinlan was in the hospital during your time there ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Did you see him while he was in the hospital ? 

A. Oh, yes, I saw him every day, very near. 

Q. How did he act while in the hospital ? 

A. Well, he was perfectly quiet, as far as I know. Once in a while 
he would yap out and get excited, but as far as I could see he was pretty 
quiet. 

Q. Well, did he ever give any indication of it in the hospital, saying 
the sand flies were coming down the chimney ? 

Oh, I can’t tell vou about that. 

You can’t say about that ? 

A. I can’t tell you about that, Mr. Alderman, I am sure. 

Q. You never heard him say that? 

A. I can’t say whether I did or not —don’t remember. 

Well, from what you saw and heard you were satisfied that the 
man was an insane man when he was taken out of solitary, weren’t you? 

A. No. I think that is a question that should be answered by the 
doctor. J am not an expert on insanity, and I can’t answer those ques- 
tions. 

Q. I put the questions to you again, Mr. Witham. From what you 
saw and what you heard you are satisfied that the man was insane when 
he was taken out of solitary, aren’t you? And that was one of the cases 
you referred to, wasn’t it P 

A. I should say, No. 

Q. What was the case you referred to, when you said the man was 
insane when he was taken out of solitary ? 

A. A man that was insane when he was taken out of solitary ? 

Q. Yes, insane when they took him out. Didn’t you testify that there 
were cases of that kind, a couple of them ? 

A. I said that a case of that kind might appear. I don’t re- 
member — 

Q. You said it occurred. Now, if Quinlan wasn’t the man you re- 
ferred to, who was the other man? What was his name? 

A. I don’t remember, Iam sure. I don’t believe I can answer. 
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Q. You can’t remember any of the names? 
(AR INO, BIT: 
Q. But you are satisfied that there were two, and that Quinlan was 
not one of them ? 
A. I didn’t say that. 
Q. Well, what do you say now about it? 
A: I said I wasn’t satisfied about it. 
Q. Will you swear now that there was no prisoner taken out of soli- 
tury while you were there who was insane when he was taken out ? 
A. Not to my knowledge. That is a question for the doctor to 
decide. 
Q. Well, who releases them from solitary ? 
A. I generally do that. 
Q. Well, you know the man’s condition ? ' 
AsV VESTSiT: 
Q. Now, what was Quinlan’s condition that day ? 
A. You will have to get your information from the doctor. 
Q. What you saw and heard when you opened the door? 
A. I can’t answer the question. 
Q. You won’t answer ? 
Aye aN Osit $l cana, 
nN Don’t remember his condition ? 
Att Nopsir: 
(Q. Nothing about his being eighteen days in solitary to attract your 
attention ?P 
No, sir. 
Nothing remarkable ? 
No, sir. 
Does that frequently occur? 
No, sir. 
When has it occurred before Quinlan’s case ? 
I don’t remember any cases. 
Well, wasn’t that an uncommon occurrence ? 
I don’t think so. 
Well is it a common occurrence ? 
No, sir. 
Well, is it common or uncommon for a man to be eighteen days 
in solitary P 
A. Well, that would be an uncommon occurence. 
Q. In your recollection for five years there, were there any other 
prisoners confined eighteen consecutive days in solitary ? 
Not to my recollection. 
You have had some pretty tough men there? 
Well, they are considered so. 
Men that have assaulted officers ? 
Yes, sir. 
Men that have destroyed the property of the county ? 
Yes, sir. 
Men who have assaulted prisoners ? 
Yes, sir. 
Some who would try to kill one another in the institution, fight- 
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T don’t remember cases of that kind. 
Well, who would assault one another ? 
Yes, sir. 
Was there any one of those toughs ever committed to eighteen 
days’ consecutive confinement in solitary ? 

A. Not to my recollection. 

Q. The worse tough, the worse criminal in the institution, never was 
committed to eighteen consecutive days in solitary ? 
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A. Notto my recollection. 

Q. Well, now, passing from the case of Quinlan, how do you make 
up the punishment book? The minute you put the man in is that the 
day you make it up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whena man is put in solitary do you ever inflict any other pun- 
ishment on him while in solitary ? 

Oh, sometimes put handcuffs on him. 

Now, indicate how you handcuff a man in solitary ? 

Put his hands behind him this way. 

Handcuff him with his hands behind his back ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long do you leave a man in solitary in that condition ? 
Oh, that depends. 

Well, what is the general rule ? 

The general rule is until the man behaves himself. 

Mr. Ritey. — Or dies. 

The Witness. — No, we never have anything of that kind, Mr. Riley. 
You are getting too funny altogether. 

Q. (By Ald Lomasney.) Well, how long do youiron a man in soli- 
tary, or if he is in solitary. why do you iron ‘him ? 

A. For making a disturbance. 

Q.° You remember William Sullivan ? 

AR OY es, 

Q. Was he ever ironed while in solitary ? 

A. I don’t think so. I don’t remember. I couldn’t swear to that, I 
am sure. 

Q. Well, if a man is ironed in solitary you are the man that irons 
him, with the assistance of the officers ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, you know William Sullivan ? 

Yes, sir; 

Could he have been ironed in solitary without your knowing it ? 
I don’t remember him being ironed in solitary. 

Well, will you swear he wasn’t ? 

I don’t remember. 

Well, just look at that record there, April 26, 1893, and see if 
there is any ‘record there of William Sullivan being in solitary ! ? 

A. I don’t see any here. 

Q. That isn’t a correct account of the records, then, is it ? 

An Y6s; sir. 

Q. You swear to that? 

A. Well, I can’t swear to that being correct, but I will swear that 
the records, my records, are. I won’t swear to this. 

Q. Well, now, I have here a document signed by Michael T. Don- 
ohoe, as secretary — I presume they have a copy of it— which says that 
on April 26. 1893, to April 29, 1893, William Sullivan was in solitary — 
three days, and you cannot find that on this book which you propose to 
say is a copy of the records. Is that so? 

A. I don’t say anything of the kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror. x That is not your copy ? 

A. That is not any copy of mine. I don’t know anything about that. 
It isn’t mine. 

Ald. LomMasney. — This is the copy I showed you. 

Mr. Proctor. — I know, but that is a book that you asked to have 
made. Mr. Witham never asked to have that copy made. 

Ald. LOMASNEY.— Well. you put the copy in as evidence. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, no, | haven’t put the copy in as evidence. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, I want the original book here, and we will 
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go at the original book. Of course I supposed that this was all right 
and that we simply took it for convenience’ sake. 

Mr. Procror.—If that isn’t right the original can be taken, of 
course. 

Ald. LomMAsNEy. — Well, either one or the other is wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It was supposed that we were to have an attested 
copy of the book, so as to save any inconvenience to the House of Cor- 
rection by having the original book here. Now, unless we can have an 
attested copy, and a correct copy, the Chair will be obliged to call for the 
original book. 

Mr. Procror. — There is no objection to that, as far as I can see. As 
I understand the facts, I am willing. A demand was made by Ald- 
erman Lomasney that the copy be made. 

Ald. LoMAsnEy. — Well, here is the master’s name to a paper. I 
suppose nobody will question that. He can identify the signature. 

Mr. ProcTtor.— We are not questioning that. I am talking about 
this book that was to be used here. As I understand it, it was for the 
use of the committee, and I assumed it was correct. Apparently it may 
not be. I haven’t any objections. 

Mr. RiteEy. — Why did you supply us with a false copy ? 

Mr. Procror.— We didn’t supply it. It was made by the Clerk of 
Committees, as I understand it. 

Mr. RitEy. — Oh, no, you sent the copy over, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Oh, no,I got that book from the Clerk of Committees. 
Where he got it I don’t know. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Well, certainly we want the original book. ‘There 
is no use talking about that book. 

Mr. RitEy.— Where did the copy come from, Mr. Hillard ? 

Mr. Hirtarp. — Made by the stenographer. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, undoubtedly he took all he got. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Who took this copy here? — that is the question. 

Mr. HitLtarp. — Got it from the House of Correction. 

Ald. Lomasney.—I understood that they had a couple of convicts 
working on the book, and I wrote a couple of times for the copy and 
tried a long time to get it, and [understood that the book as furnished was 
from the records of the House of Cor rection, and we then had it struck 
off in type-written form. 

The CHAIRMAN. — It seems to the Chair that the book now before the 
committee is of no use whatsoever. 

Mr. Procror.— There is no reason why you shouldn’t have the 
original, as far as I can see, if you want to look at it at the hearing. 

Ald. Lomasney. — | will proceed with the understanding that we are 
to have the book here at the next hearing. 

Do you remember an Officer Crane there ? 
Ass Yes, sir. 

Q. How long since Crane left there ? 

A. Ithink something like two years or more. 
Q. What did he leave for ? 

A. ‘To take a situation in the State Prison. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
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He went-to the State Prison ? 
Yes, sir. 
Do you remember a row over there about some trouble between 
n and a female lunatic ? 
A. I don’t know anything about that business. 
. Did you ever hear of it over there ? 
A. That is out of my line altogether. 
Q. But you were deputy master of the House of Correction — did 
you hear that? 
A. I don’t know anything about that. 
Q. Did you hear anything about it there ? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Never heard that there was any trouble? 

A. Never heard of his having any trouble inside the institution in 
my life, or outside. 

Q. You don’t know that that occurred ? 

A. There never did anything of that kind occur inside those fences. 

Q. Was there understood to be any difficulty about the time of his 
discharge because of some trouble with some lunatic ? 

A. ‘That gentleman, sir, never was discharged. He resigned, gave 
his notice. 

Well, at that time was anything of the sort said ? 

No, sir; I never heard of any. 

You remember no row at all ? 

I never heard of any. 

You swear that nothing of that kind occurred there ? 

I never heard of any. 

Will you swear it didn’t occur there ? 

In the House of Correction ? 

Some trouble there about the fence between the two institutions. 

No, sir; never heard of anything of the kind happening on those 
yunds. 

No trouble at all? 

Not on those grounds, never. 

You swear that it never occurred ? 

Not on those gronnds, not that I know of. 

On what grounds? 

Idon’t know anything of what occurs outside the limits of the 
House of Correction. 

Q. Did you hear anything about something occurring on other 
grounds ? 

A. Idon’t believe I have any right to answer any questions except 
what concerns this hearing. 

Q. Well, did you hear “anything about something occurring on some 
other grounds right close to the House of Correction ? 

Mr. RiLey. — The other side of the fence. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Hold on, I am conducting this examination and I 
will get at this in my own way? 

The Witness. — Did 1? 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Yes sir. 

A. Well— 

Q. Answer Yes or No, and we will get at the explanation afterwards. 

A. Don’t be in too much of a hurry. 

The CHAIRMAN. — You must be respectful to the committee. 

The Wirness. — Yes, sir; I shall be so just as respectful as they are 
tome. If they treat me like a gentleman | will try to treat them so. 

The CiairRMAN. — The Chair will try to see that every member of the 
committee is respectful to you. 

The WitnEss. — Yes, sir. Now, Mr. Chairman, I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I don’t think I should answer that question. ‘There is a man 
who was an officer at the House of Correction, who resigned, who now 
has a responsible situation, and why should his name be dragged in 
here? It has nothing to do with this case at all, and I don’t think it is 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair does not know what the question was 
that the Alderman asked. Will the Alderman please repeat the ques- 
tion ? 

Ald. Lomasney. —— Let the stenographer read it. 

(The stenographer read the questions and answers relating to ex-Offi- 
cer Crine.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair thinks that what the witness might have 
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heard about something else is not really proper testimony before this 
committee. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Iwill put the question in a different form. 
Did you hear anything, while Mr. Crane was an officer of the House of 
Correction, about something occurring between him and a lunatic who 
was confined and under the char ge of the Commissioners of Public In- 
stitutions in the grounds adjacent to the House of Correction ? 

A NOO SIT 

Q. You didn’t? 

Ace) said a? No, sir.” 

Q. Why didn’t you answer that way first ? 

A. Because you didn’t put it in that way —- didn’t give me a chance. 

Q. Well, was it after Crane left the House of Correction that you 
heard this story ? 

A. I never heard of it until just now, this moment. 

Q. Then you never heard anything of the kind ? 

A. I never heard of Mr. Crane having any trouble with any lunatic. 

Q. You say he resigned ? 

A. Y'és;' sir. 

Q. Well, let me change that in regard to the word “ lunatic ” a little 
mite and say ‘‘ an inmate” or * attendant” of the Lunatic Hospital there ? 

A. No, sir; never. 

Q. You never beard anything about it while he was connected with 
the institution ? . 

A. No, sir; I never heard about any trouble with any lunatic or any 
attendant. 

Q. Is there much demand among the prisoners to write letters out- 
side? 

A. Well, itis quite often that the prisoners write to the Commis- 
sioners, and they are always given permission. 

Q. And you don’t read those letters ? 

A. No, sir: 

Q. And you read every other letter that is sent out of the institution 
except to the Commissioners ? 

A. -sNOssit 

Q. Well, what officials are ie allowed to communicate with with- 
out having their letter opened ? 

A. Well, they oftentimes ask to write to the members of the Board 
of Aldermen. Now, there is no law that covers that, but they are 
always given permission and given «n envelope, and seal the letter. 

Q. ‘They often ask for that permission ? 

A. Quite often — once in a while. 

Q. About how often ? 

A. Oh, I can’t tell about that. 

Q. Well, you would have no objection to having a letter-box acces- 
sible to the prisoners there ? 

A. I have no objection to anything that the Commissioners and the 
superintendent approve of. It is none of my business. 

Q. Now, asa matter of discipline in connection with the prison, is 
there any objection, to-day, that you can see from the standpoint of a 
disciplinarian, to having this letter-box accessible to the convicts, where 
they can put letters to proper persons outside of the Commissioners and 
other people in authority — making complaints, without having them 
subjected to the scrutiny of the prison officials ? 

A. Inever have had any experience with that question and I can’t 
answer. 

Q. You have had considerable experience in prison service — give 
us your judgment on that matter. 

A. I should say if they were given permission to write and were 
given paper and envelopes, that would be all that would be sufficient. 
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Q. Once a month ? 

A. Well, at any time they wanted to write to any official — if a man 
wanted to write to you, for instance, as quite a number have, he should 
be given opportunity if he wanted to. 

How many have asked to write to me in the past year? . 

I couldn’t say. 

How many have written to me ? 

I couldn't say about that. 

Were there a dozen? 

You didn’t give me a chance to finish my reply. ‘ 

Go ahead. 

If a man wanted to write a letter to you I should give him paper 
and envelope and let him write. There is no one who knows what he 
is going to write, or who sees the letter, or knows any more than that 
it goes through the mail. 

Q. Well, you said a good many of them wanted to write to me. 
Now, how many letters have been written to me from the institution ? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you— don’t know. If a prisoner came to me and 
asked me, told me he wanted to write to Alderman Lomasney, Barry, or — 
Lee, I should give him paper and envelope and let him go ahead and 
Write. 
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You said a good many wanted to write to me? 

I said quite a number. 

Now, how many actually did write to me? 

I don’t know. 

Well, were there a dozen or half a dozen ? 

I couldn’t say. 

(By Ald. Barry.) I think this is a very important matter. 
Now, after you have exe the paper to the prisoner, do you take the 
letter back again from him ? 

A. Ifaman was to work in the shop, Alderman Barry, and he was 
to write a letter to you, I would tell the officer of the shop to give him 
paper and envelope to write. ‘That man writes the letter, puts “it in the 
envelope and directs, seals it, and then it is sent out by post. 

Q. Is it delivered back again to you? 

A. No, sir; the officer takes the letter and sends it to the office. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What objection have you got to comply- 
ing with the law, from the standpoint of a disciplinarian ? 

Ac None. 

Q. In regard to the letter-box, I mean? 

A. Ihave no objection to any law. 

Q. Well, lam getting your judgment. The discipline wouldn’t be 
interfered with in your opinion ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. And consequently you think it would be a good thing to have a 
letter-box there ? 

A. No,Idon’t. I don’t think so at all. I don’t think it would be 
any better than what it is now. 

Mr. Ritey. — That is why it isn’t there, I guess. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Now, what objection, Mr. Witham, 
would there be to assigning, say No. 1 shop, to prisoners between the 
age of seventeen and twenty- -one and having them confined there tu 
work on one specific line of work? What would be the objection to 
that ? 

A. Well, if we had room enough there. I don’t suppose there 
would be any objection to that if we had the room. 

Q. Now, the men are put to work now, are kept to work as well as 
you can have them, aren’t they ? 

Aeuy Be. Sit, 

Q, Now, what objection would there be to having the men between 
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the age of seventeen and twenty-one — minors, if you want to say so — 
put to work in one shop, at different kinds of work, if necessary. 
Couldn’t that be done ? 

A. Could if we had the room to do it. We haven’t got the room to 
accommodate the number of men we have got there now. 

Q. Well. how many men are there now outside the shops, in the 
day-time, besides those sitting down in the yard — besides the men 
whom you have ordinarily around the yard ? 

A. Well, we haven’t got the room, Mr. Alderman, to accommodate 
the number of men that we have there now. ‘To-night, for instance, we 
have eighty-four men in the dormitory, and I think there are twelve 
men sleeping in the prison on the floor, without any cells. We haven’t 
the room. Then we haven’t room enough in our shops to do anything 
of that kind. If anything of that kind was done the Aldermen would 
have to make some provision for it. 

Q. Well, you have the men now in the shops there working or sit- 
ting down all day ? 

Ae OS e810, 

Q. Now, why couldn’t you just as well take those between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-one and assign them all to one shop and let 
them work there at different lines of work, if necessary ? Why couldn’t 
that be done, as the shops stand now ? 

A. Why, because there isn’t room enough to do that. 

Q. Well, with the matenal you have there now. How many men 
are there in the institution to-day, in your opinion, between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one ? 

Oh, I couldn’t tell. I don’t know. 

Well, are there five ? 

Yes. 

Are there fifty ? 

I couldn’t tell you how many there are. 

About how many men are there in No. 1 shop ? 

About 115 men, [ think. 

Which is the smallest shop in the institution ? 

Well, there are two shops there where we have from fifty-two to 
fifty-five men in each. 

Q. Well, presuming you had fifty men between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-one, why couldn’t those fifty men be assigned to that 
shop, kept there separate ? 

A. We wouldn’t have room enough, if we did that, to accommodate 
the others. 

Q. Well, if there are fifty men in the institution between seventeen 
and twenty-one years of age, why couldn’t you put them in that shop 
now and classify them, and have them working there in the day-time ? 
Why couldn’t that be done now P 

A. For the simple reason that we haven’t the room to do it. 

(. Well, are there more than fifty men between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-one now in the institution ? 

A No, I don’t think there are. I shouldn’t say there were. 

Q. Well, is fifty a fair statement of what the number is? 

A. Ishouldn’t think as many as that. . 

Q. How many? . 

A. I don’t know, but I shouldn’t think as many men as that there 
between those ages. 

Q. Well, how many P 

A. Icouldn’t tell, but I don’t think as many men as that. 

Q. Well, are there forty? 

A. Now, [have answered that question about as right as it ought to 
be, I think. 


sh a gh nla ee 
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Q. Now, take any number you please, and then we will get on to 
the theory of separating them ? 

A. Well, I should want to answer correctly or not at all. 

Q. Give us your judgment of the number of men? ° 

A. No, sir; I haven’t any. 

Q. dee Ald. BARRY.) How many in your opinion, twenty-five to 
thirt 

es Somewhere about that number, but I can’t tell, anyway. 

(. (By Aid. Lomasney.) Do you believe in classifying prisoners ? 
Vo you believe it is a good thing, in your judgment? 

A. I believe it is a good thing to grade them. 

Q. To grade them ? 

Ase ©). 83, °SiP: 

Q. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to take the men from seventeen 
to twenty-one and separate them in the day-time in the shops ? 

A. If we had the room to do that we would be happy to do it. 

Q. It doesn’t take any more room for twenty-five or thirty young 
men to sit ina shop by themselves than if they mix, does it ? 

A. Well, if you have twenty-five or thirty men going to take up the 
room where we are keeping fifty to seventy-five men, then we wouldn’t 
have room for that surplus number. 

Q. That is the reason you give, is it? 

A. Yes,sir; no, that isn’t the reason I give, but I say if we should 
do it. 

Q. Now, is there any reason why you couldn’t assign No. 1 shop to 
that class of inmates and have them work there in the daytime on a 
certain line of work ? 

Ave OS sir, 

Q. What is the reason ? 

A. If wedid that we wouldn't have room for the surplus number that 
would be left; no room to put them. 

Q. How many men do you have in cells now during the daytime be- 
cause you don’t have any place to put them P 

A. Haven’t any. We sit them in chairs down at the repair-shop or 
block-shop, and give them a book and let them read. 

That is the best answer you can give to that? 
That is the best I can do. 
You never had any evening school over there? 
Not to my knowledge. 
During your term there ? 
No, sir. 
If a prisoner comes in there who cannot read or write you never 
try to make him learn to read and write, de you P 
A. There is nothing reported for that thing. 


Q. Well, do you have many prisoners come there who cannot read 
or write ? 
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Let us look at that monkey-wrench, if you please, Mr. Witham. 
Yes, sir (handing over monkey-wrench). 
How long have you had that, Mr. Witham ? 


A. Very few; have some. 

Q. And no effort is made to make them learn to read and write ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any idea how many of those there are ? 

AL. Nop sir, 

Q. Do you remember a young man named Scanlan there ? 

A. Yes, sir; I remember two of them there. 

Q. Well, the Scanlan who was carried to the Lunatic Hospital ? 
ACY es) sir: 

Q. Did you ever hit him with that monkey-wrench ? 

AL No?sir. 

Q. 

A; 

Q. 
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Oh, I guess ten or twelve years. 

This one? 

Yes, sir. 

Where did you buy that ? 

I didn’t buy it. It was given tome. The man’s name is on the 
‘there, who gave it to me. 

C. P. Green ? 

Yes, sir 

Where did he belong? 

Belonged on Deer Island. 

Made it down there, did he ? 

I don’t know where he got it. 

Well, C. P. Green is the man who gave it to you? 

Yes, sir. 

What was his business ? 

He was assistant engineer there. 

Down at Deer Island ? 

Yes, sir. 

You say you never hit Scanlan with the monkey-wrench ? 

Never. 

And you only hit the other two men whom you have mentioned ? 

Yes; sir. 

Now, about those buckets. Do I understand you to say that at 
5 o'clock in the evening — 5 P.M. —that the cell was not opened from 
5 P.M. one day until 5 P.M. again, until the man was fed ? 

A. Unless the man complains of being sick or the doctor is there 
and he wants to see him. 

Q. Well, the cell is opened at 5 P.M. and he is fed ? 

A. Well, anywheres from 4 to 5. 

Q. Well, 4 to 5; and the cell door is not opened again until the next 
day at 4 or5 P.M.? 

A. Unless the doctor come there and the man wants something. 

Q. Consequently the contents of the cell are not changed for twenty- 
four hours ? 

No, sir. 

That is right, is it ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was Colonel Whiton in the House of Correction before you ? 
Some few days; yes, sir. 

Well, you were both down at Deer Island ? 

Yes, sir. 

And he brought you over to the House of Correction with him ? 
Yes, sir. 

Is that it ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, how often were you in the House of Correction before you 
went over there to work ? 

A. How often was I in there? 

Q. Visiting, if you had been over there on visits ? 

A. I think in ten or twelve years I might have been there twice. I 
don’t remember, though. 

Q. Well, you don’ t know what they furnished to the prisoners who 
were in solitary before you went there yourself, do you P 

A. I know what they were furnishing when I went there. 

Q. But you don’t know what they had before Colonel Whiton went 
there ? 

A. I know what they did when I went there. 

Q. Yes, but you testified about what they had when Colonel Whiton 
went there, that they only got half the quantity of bread they get now ? 

Axe YOR 
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Q, You don’t know anything about that? 

A. Iknow what they were getting when we went there and what 
they are getting now. 

(. Colonel Whiton was there when you came ? 

A. <A few days, but it wasn’t changed until after he had been there a 
little while. 

Q. Then you don’t know anything about that yourself ? 

A. What? 

Q What was furnished in solitary before you went over there your- 
self ? 

A. I know what was furnished when I went there, and I know what 
Colonel Whiton ordered. 

Q. Had Colonel Whiton changed the rations before you went there ? 

Ae *No,, sin. 

Q. Well, what was he doing? 

A. I didn’t ask him — couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Well, how do you know the rations were doubled if you had 
never been there ? 

A. He ordered them so and I got the order. 

Q. Ald. Lee says, well I don’t “want to put in what he says, but do I 
understand you to say, Mr. Witham, that when you came to the institu- 
tion at South Boston Colonel Whiton then changed the rations of the 
prisoners in solitary confinement ? 

A. It was after I had been there for some time. 

Q. That is what I was coming at. Now, how long had you been in 
the House of Correction before Colonel Whiton doubled the rations ? 

A. Icouldn’t tell you. 

Q. As near as you can tell ? 

A Can’t tell you— don’t remember. 

Q. Well, was it a year? 

A. Idon’t know, lam sure. I don’t think it was as longa time as 
that, but I couldn’t say. 

Q. Was it a week, Mr. Witham? 

A. I couldn’t tell you how long it was. 

Q. You simply say Colonel Whiton doubled them, because he had 
been furnishing that quantity ? 

A. They were furnished that quantity when I went there, and 
doubled after I went there. 


Q. Was it you who suggested it ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. It was Colonel Whiton’s own suggestion ? 

A; Yes, sir. 

Q. I wanted to ask you some questions about that punishment book ? 
A. Iam ready. 

Q. Of course the book is not here, and you cannot answer without 


the book. 

A. I will try to answer any questions you may put. 

Q. Well, lam ready to ask questions about the punishment book, 
but of course it isn’t here. 

Ae GY.eR, Bir, 

Ald. Lee. — Mr. Chairman, I would like, between now and the next 
few meetings, to get a list of all prisoners under age in the House of 
Correction, and what they were sentenced for — the minors. 

Mr. Curtis. — When ? 

Ald. Lee.—At the present time — don’t want to go back of the 
present time. We may then find out whether they can be classified. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — I would also ask the chairman to ask the Collector 
if there are any bills in his office for labor or anything of the kind due 
the city of Boston that are not collected — that is, for work done in the 
House of Correction. South Boston, or for any materials. If there are 
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any persons who owe the city of Boston for any labor, material, or any- 
thing of that kind, and if the bills are in the hands of the City Collector, 
I would like to find out about it. I would like to have that informa- 
tion furnished for the last three months, up to the first of this month. 
I don’t know whether there is anything of the kind, but if there is I 
would like that information. I would also like to find out from the 
Collector if there are any other institutions where there is money due to 
the city for either material or labor. 

Mr. Rivey. — And if that list of minors is furnished I would like 
also to have included in the number of those who have been to the 
House of Reformation. 

Ald. LEE. — What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, they have convicts over there now, and in mak- 
ing up that list that you desire I would like to know how many of them 
have been to the House of Reformation before going to the House of 
Correction ? 

Ald. Lege. —If they have the record of the minors in the House of 
Correction who have served a sentence in the House ot Reformation, I 
have no objection. 

Ald. LoMAsNney. — That is all. When the punishment book comes I 
will want to examine the witness on that. 

Q. Oh, by the way, Mr. Witham, you have never interfered with a 
prisoner in the hospital or punished anybody there, have you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember a John McDonald that was in the hospital ? 

‘A. No, sir; I don’t seem to remember that name. 

Q. Just listen to the question— when there was a person named 
John McDonald in the hospital, under the doctor’s charge, did you ever 
have his bed taken out? 

A. Oh, yes, I might do that. A man might be im there breaking up 
his furniture and I might do that. 

Q. Well, you remember many cases of that kind in the hospital, do 
you? 

A. Oh, I did that quite frequently. If we have a man there that is 
breaking my furniture, destroying property, we go in there and take it 
out. 


Q. About how many men in the hospital have done that the last year. 

A. Iam unable to tell you about that. 

Q. Were there a dozen ? . 

A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. Five? 

A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. Does it frequently happen ? 

A. Sometimes happens that way. 

(. When the bed is taken out where do they sleep ? 

A. We put it back again at night. 

Q. Iam talking about the condition at night ? 
: A. I say, we put it back at night — simply take it out during the 

ay. 

Q. What do you mean— that a man’s bed is taken out during the 


day or night? J supposed that meant at night. Did you ever take out 
the bed at night ? 

A. You were asking me about a man in the hospital. 

Q. Isay did you ever take a bed out from a man in the hospital so 
that he had no bed to sleep on ? 

A. Not if he was a patient. 

Q: Well, do you know Thomas MeDonald ? 

A. Oh, yes. Lremember him. 

Q. You remember the period he was in the hospital? | 
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A. JIremember that he was in the hospital, Mr. Alderman, but I don’t 
believe I can recall any special time. 

Q. Well, did you have his bed taken out while he was in the 
hospital at night and leave him without a bed at night while in the 
hospital P 

A. I think so. 

°Q. Well, how often ? 

‘A. I don’t remember but one case, if I remember right. I think it 
was once. 

Q. Well, he was then under Dr. Bancroft’s charge when he was in 
the hospital. 

A. Idon’t remember about that. I don’t think that was the ease, if 
he was under Dr. Bancroft’s charge I didn’t do it. 

Q. Now, did you do it or not? 

A. Not if he was under Dr. Bancroft’s charge. 

Q. Did you do it—take his bed out at night while he was in the 
hospital ? 

Abs GOS; airy 

Q. Now, what did you do it for, if he belonged in the hospital there ? 
Do they have any people there who are not sick ? 

A. Yes, sir; lots of them. 

Q. In the hospital ? 

ee Y GS. 811° 

Q. How many of them? 

A. Oh, some few. Oftentimes a man is run down and the doctor 
takes him in to sort of recruit him. 


Q. Well, was McDonald one of those men? , 

A. I think so. 

Q. And while he was there being recruited you took his bed out? 

Lee 6S,c5ir- 

Q. How many nights did you do that? Do you remember ? 

Aves SO, e8103 

Asa Now, do you remember a man named John Kennedy who was 


there in the hospital ? 

A. Yes, I think Ido. 

Q. Did you ever have his bed taken out ? 

A. Not the one that Iremember of. I never did. 

Q. Well, do you remember the doctor making you put the bed in of 
a man named John Kennedy ? 

Bako. 

Q. You don’t remember that? 

A. No, I don’t think that occurred. 

Q. Well, was John Kennedy in the hospital while you were there ? 

A. I don’t remember that. There was a man there named John 
Kennedy that was a nurse there, a helper in the hospital. 

Q. You remember a man named Sager — John Sager? 

A. No. [remember a man named Segar. 

Q. Well, what about Segar? What about his case ? 

A. Idon’t know, I am sure, about Segar’s case. I think you had 
better see the doctor about that. 

Q. You didn’t know anything about him at all? 

A. Nothing more than that he was there. 

Q. And was he taken from the House of Correction to the Roxbury 
court ? 

A. I think he was, Mr. Alderman. 

Q. Well, how long was he in the House of Correction before he was 
taken to the Roxbury court P 

A. Well, that is something I couldn’t answer. 

Q. While .he was in the House of Correction in what condition was 
he? 
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A. Well, you will have to get that from the doctor. 

Q. Well, did you see any indications or did he give any signs of 
having any delusions ? 

A. You will have to get that information from the doctor. 

Q. Jam asking you if you saw any ? 

A. I can’t answer those questions. That is oyt of my mind alto- 

ether. 

Q. Well, you reported Cutter, didn’t you, the way he was acting? 

A. Yes. ILreported Segar. 

Q. Now, what did Segar do? What did you report Segar for ? 

A. Ireported him to the doctor. 

Q. What for ? 

A. Well, he didn’t seem to appear right and I reported him to the 
doctor. 

Q. And the doctor took him under observation ? 

A. Ipresume so. 

Q. And while he was under observation by the doctor he was taken, 
after that time that you reported him, to the Roxbury court, was he, 
and tried P 
I think so; yes, sir. I believe so. 

Tried for a crime ? 

I don’t know what he was tried for. 

Well, he was tried, taken to the Roxbury court ? 

It was said he was taken to court. 

And he was sentenced from the Roxbury court over to the House 
of Correction again, was he? 

An NO: 

Q. Where was he sentenced the last time ? 

A. I don’t think it was at Roxbury. I think it was at Dedham — 
sentenced to the Dedham House of Correction, if I remember right, to 
take effect after his sentence expired at South Boston. 

Q. Then the officers of the House of Correction allowed a man who 
was under observation for insanity to be taken to court and tried for 
another offence without apprising the Court of his condition. Is that 
soP 

A. Why, Mr. Lomasney, my dear man, you would be obliged to 
take that man from there if hé was ordered by the Court. 

Q. I know, but did you apprise the Court of the fact that he was 
under observation ? 

A. Why, apprise the Court of that! We have no right to do any- 
thing of the kind. 


SOP OP OP 


REDIRECT—EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) I understand that this man Quinlan was 
twenty-one days in solitary confinement, twenty-one days consecutively, 
right along. Now, there is no doubt about that, according to your book 
of punishments ? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Now, this is my question —Whether the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions made an inquiry into his case ? 

A. I don’t believe I understand that, Mr. Riley. 

Q. Well, was the punishment ordered by the Commissioners ? 

A. Oh, you would have to get that from the superintendent. I 
couldn’t answer that. 

Q. Who is the superintendent ? 

A. Col. John C. Whiton. 

Q. You mean the master? 

A. Yes, sir. You would have to get that from him. 

Q. Now, you put this man in solitary and kept him there twenty-one 


a 
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A i Y@S, sir: 

Q. By whose order ? 

A. By Colonel Whiton’s. I can’t do anything of that kind, Mr. 
Riley. 

Q. No, but I want to get your mind on this, because to my mind this 
provision of law appears very simple. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The law says that a person confined in the House of Correction, 
being refractory or disorderly, the Commissioners of Public Institutions, 
after due inquiry, may cause him to be kept in solitary confinement not 
more than ten days for one offence. You understand that, do you ? 

A. Ido; yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I want to know whether Quinlan was kept in solitary by 
order of the Commissioners and after they had made due inquiry into 
his case P 

A. You will have to get your information from the Commissioners, 
Mr. Riley. 

Q. I find that Quinlan was put in solitary six days after he entered 
the House of Correction. I find that by your book of punishments. 

A. I don’t remember the date. 

Q. Your book of punishments shows that ? 

A. I shall stand by that. 

Q. And that he was kept there for twenty-one days ? Afterwards you 
kept him in the hospital and under observation for perhaps a year be- 
fore you sent him to the Insane Asylum ? 

A, I couldn’t say about that. 

Q. And Dr. Bancroft, in his report to the Commissioners, says that 
Quinlan was insane when he entered the House of Correction ? 

A. I don’t know about that, Mr. Riley, but I think that is putting it 
pretty steep. 

Q. Well, I put it strong enough? 

A. Yes, I think it is pretty strong. 

Q. Dr. Bancroft made a report to the Commissioners on October 6, 
1893, and among the cases given is that of Quinlan. He says, ‘‘ Corne- 
lius Quinlan, admitted June 15, insane on coming to this prison; a 
tramp for many years; false hearing; homicidal.” ‘That is the report 
Dr. Bancroft made to the Commissioners — that he was insane upon en- 
tering the prison. 

A. Well, Ican’t help that. That has nothing to do with me. What 
has that got to do with me ? 

Q. Well, what it amounts to is, that six days after this man entered 
your prison — 

A. What has that to do with me? 

Q. Wait and see. You are a sensible man, a full-grown man— six 
days after he was in the prison you thrust him into solitary confinement 
and kept him there twenty-one days. 

A. If the doctor said he was all right, why shouldn't he stay there ? 

Q. Well, did Dr. Bancroft tell you he was all right ? 

A. If he didn’t he wouldn’t stay there. 

Q. Did he? 

A. He must have, or he wouldn’t remain there. If he said there 
was anything wrong about the man he would be taken out. 

Q. ‘That is the way you console your conscience ? 

A. Ido, most assuredly. 

Q. Now, let us turn to the case of Sullivan. You have been ques- 
tioned in his case and I want to ask you just one question. You say 
that Sullivan was in the hospital on April 4, 1893 ? 

Ao OS 811": 

Q. Now, I find by your book of punishments — although it doesn’t 
appear upon your copy—I have a better copy — that you put him in soli- 
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tary April 26, 1893, and kept him there for three days, because he was 
guilty of insolence. Now, if he was in the hospital April 4, and under 
observation, why did you put him into solitary twenty-two days later ? 

A. Put him for what the charges were. 

Q. Why should you, if he was insane and had been in the hospital 
and under observation some time ? 

A. That man had never been pronounced insane. 

Ald. Ler. — Ask him if there were two Williams there ? 

Mr. RitEy. — I presume there are many in the world. When you 
get the original book of punishments you will find him there. Now, 
why should you put a man you knew to be insane in solitary ? 

A. Inever put an insane man in solitary in my life. 

Q. But you have sworn that he was in the hospital and under ob- 
servation April 4, and had been there several days. 

Mr. Proctor. — No he hasn’t sworn so. 

The WITNESS. — No, sir. 

Mr. RiLey. — How readily you take the cue from that good-looking 
gentleman. 

The WiTNEss. — He is a magnet. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, you have sworn that he was in the 
hospital April 4. If you haven’t sworn to that you haven’t sworn to 
anything. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, no. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, assuming that, why did you put him in 
solitary three weeks later? 

A. Well, it is a question, now. I have got to know about that be- 
fore I answer. 

Q. That is, you have got to look at your books P 

A. Yes, sir, to be sure I am right. I don’t desire to take your word 
on that piece of paper. 

Oh, no, we get that from your place. It is signed by John C. 
Whiton, master, and I suppose it is all right. Now, you know the law 
provides that those in solitary shall be fed on bread and water unless 
their health requires other food ? 

Ae 2) eS, Sir: 

Q. Of course, if a man in solitary is in such health that he requires 
other food, clearly, under the law, he should get it? 

Ad GS, Sir. 

Q. He has never received other food while in solitary, has he ? 

AY eNO MSIC: 

(. And when he gets other food it is when he is taken to the hos- 
pital and is treated by Dr. Bancroft ? 

AS Yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose Dr. Bancroft keeps his hospital for sick people, not 
for well people? 

A. Well, no, that is not always the case, Mr. Riley. 

Q. You think that hospital is for people in sound health ? 

A. No, sir. If aman isa little run down in health take him there 
and recruit him. 

(Q. Yes—take him to the hospital and recruit him. I suppose the 
reason why he is taken from the solitaty cells and put in the hospital is, 
to use your own phrase, because he is a little run down in heaith ? 

A. Well, might be a little out of health. 


The hearing was adjourned at 10.14 o’clock P.M. to Wednesday, 
October 30, at 4 o’clock P.M. 
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FORTIETH HEARING. 


Wepnespay, October 31, 1894. 


The hearings were resumed in the Aldermanic Chamber, Chair- 
man HALLstTRAmM presiding. 

The committee met at 4 o’clock P.M., but, the witnesses who 
had been summoned not being present, the committee took a re- 
cess until 7.30 P.M., when Dr. George F. Jelly took the stand 
and testified as follows: 


GEORGE F. Jetty, M.D. — Sworn. 


(By the Cuarrman.) Dr. Jelly, your full name, please? 
My name is George F. Jelly. 

You are a physician? 

I am a physician in private practice in the city; yes, sir. 
And your speciality, if it may be called so, is what, doctor ? 
Well, I have paid special reference to mental and nervous 
diseases for twenty-five years. I am called a specialist by some 
people. I don’t give myself that name, but I am so called. 

@. You have had some occasion to call at the House of 
Correction ? 

A. I have, sir. 

@. To examine some patients over there? 

A. Ihave, sir. I called there, sir, always at the call of Dr. 
Bancroft, the resident or visiting physician. My services are en- 
tirely those of a consulting physician. I have no connection with 
any institution in this city, except that I am examining physician 
at the office of the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions, 
where I spend an hour and a half eachday. J have no connection 
with any other department in the city, and I have no connection 
with any hospital in the city. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Do you remember a Cornelius Quin- 
lan? 

A. I could remember his case; yes, sir. I have got my record 
of Cornelius Quinlan. I shall have to rely, I should like to say, 
for almost all the facts that I use to-night upon my record book. 
I have rather a distinct remembrance of Cornelius Quinlan, more 
so than in the case of almost any other patient, because I saw 
him more than almost any other patient there. I examined him 
inore times, and therefore I can talk more clearly about Cornelius 
Quinlan without referring’ to my notes than almost any other pa- 
tient there. Most of these cases about which I suppose you will 
ask me are cases in regard to which I can only answer by refresh- 
ing my memory with my official record books which I have before 
me. 
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@. (By the Cuatrman.) These books are books that you have 
kept from time to time? 

A. hese books are books that,I have kept from time to time 
at the office of the Public Institutions. 

@. These are books kept in the office of the Public Institutions ? 

4. Yes, sir. They are purely medical records — nothing else. 

@. And the records are made by you? 

A. By myself, or, in my absence, by my associate, Dr. Water- 
man. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Doctor, would you be kind enough 
to read the record of Cornelius Quinlan ? 

A. You wish the full record? 

@. Yes, or a statement from your own memory, whichever you 
prefer. 

A. Well, perhaps I had better with my record book — and you 
must understand that these records .are simply records that are 
made by myself to refresh my own memery. ‘They have no other 
use, and therefore they are more or less full, according to the time 
J had to write the records, and according to what I considered the 
salient points of a case. What was your question? 

@. I would like to ask you to either read the record or to give 
us what you know yourself about Cornelius Quinlan. 

A. I first saw Cornelius Quinlan on June 5, 1892, having been 
called to the House of Correction to visit him by Dr. Bancroft. 
Cornelius Quinlan was there. When I first saw him in the prison 
it was in one of the cells. If my memory serves me right, I think 
he was in the lower tier there —and it is the only time but one 
that I ever recollect entering the prison. All my other examina- 
tions have always been made in the hospital. I won’t be quite 
sure whether he was in the lower or the second tier of cells. I 
was asked to see him because he had refused to work, and the 
question was whether he was insane. I went in. I found a man 
who evidently was a very ignorant man. He met me in a very 
surly way, and I asked him what the trouble was. He said, 
‘¢ Nothing.” I cannot give our exact words — 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) What date was this, doctor? 

A. This was June 5, 1892. I asked him why he didn’t work. 
Of course, I cannot recall all my conversation, but only my im- 
pressions. He said he was never going to work any more unless 
he was paid for it; that he had worked cnough at Bridgewater, 
and that there he had refused to work. He said nothing would 
induce him to work. I asked him if he didn’t understand that he 
was there in prison, and that it was one of the rules of the insti- 
tution that they should work. He said he wouldn’t work, that he 
never would work again unless he was paid. That was all I could 
get from him except to be surly and want to know what I was 
there for. Con Quinlan appeared to me then to be a very igno- 
rant man, and I had his history, that he had lived the life of a 
vagrant and tramp. He had been at Bridgewater under sentence 
for that; and he said himself that he had been there. I saw no 
signs of insanity about him at that time. I reported it and left 
him. ‘That was all my first interview. 
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@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I beg your pardon, but was he in 
solitary at that time? 

A. No, but in an ordinary open cell. 

@. And that was when, doctor, please ? 

A. That was on the 5th of June, 1892. 

@. Well, was that in the prison, or was it in the hospital? 

A. In the prison. I said, sir, although perhaps you didn’t 
understand me, that that was the only prisoner I ever recollect 
having examined outside of the hospital. 

@. Alderman Lee suggests, doctor, that you had better go 
ahead and give your notes, and then we will talk afterwards. 

A. I will be very glad to do that, if you will allow me. 

That would be the best way, perhaps. 

Then, my next record was on April 6, 1892. 

April 6, 1892? 

No, April 6, 1893 —-I am wrong. 

(By Mr. Rirey.) Ten months later? 

I have to correct that, sir. I beg your pardon, but I made 
a mistake. 

Ald. Lomasney. — That is all right. What time was it when 
you next saw him? 

The Witness. —I was wrong. I saw him again June 21, 1892. 
He was then in solitary. He is the only man that I ever saw in 
solitary in my life. I went into the cell —I was asked to see him 
again by Dr. Bancroft. I went into the cell and found him there, 
and talked with him in the same way. I asked him about why 
he was there. He swore at me and told me to clear out, that 
he wouldn’t work. ‘* Well,” I said, ‘* but don’t you see 
that what you are losing by not working?” He said he 
wouldn’t work unless he was paid —that he had done enough 
of that. I examined him at some length. I don’t recollect 
anything more than that. He didn’t appear to be insane, and 
I so reported. But, after that, it seemed to me that, although 
I could not Getect the insanity, there might be something wrong 
about him, although I couldn’t detect it; and it is not at all un- 
usual that you can see a man several times and not find the in- 
sanity. I suggested to Dr. Bancroft that he perhaps had better 
put him under observation. Now, putting under observation means 
simply this: not that the man is insane, but that he is put in the 
hospital to be put under observation, to have his case studied, 
and to see if he is insane. He was put in the hospital. My date 
about this may not be quite correct, but I think it was June 21. 
I think he went into the hospital June 21, 1892, and never left it 
until June 15, 1893. Isaw him again on April 6, 1893. I made 
a mistake in my date when [read it to you awhile ago. It is 1893, 
although I said 1892. He was then in the hospital. I went 
through quite a long examination of him then. He simply said 
the sume thing. He had gained considerable flesh, and was in 
good color. He was surly; wouldn’t say anything else than that he 
wouldn’t work, and wanted to know what I had come there again 
for. At that time I didn’t see grounds for thinking him insane. 
Then, there were several other times. ‘These were the three times 
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— no, there is one other time that I didn’t give you. In the inter- 
val of time, I went one time when I was there to see him without 
a request from Dr. Bancroft. J had been called there to see other 
patients, and it was during that year that he was in the hospital. 
During that year that he was in the hospital I saw him several times 
that I have not made a record of it, because I didn’t go there es- 
pecially to see him. ‘The times I have made a record of are times 
that I made a special visit to see him, but there are other times 
when I visited him. The thing was on our minds, because there 
was an impression at the House of Correction after he had been 
in the hospital for some time that there was something wrong with 
him, though they could not get it out of him, so that when I went 
to see other patients there I would go to see him. I examined 
him, I think, at least six times, but I won’t swear any more 
than the four that I mentioned, because they are the only ones 
that I have a record of. The Commissioners asked me about 
him, and I reported that the man was queer, but that there was 
not evidence enough to sign a certificate of insanity, and that I 
couldn’t doit. Ithink I, perhaps, might be allowed to say here, 
for it may not be known to the Board of Aldeimen, that certifi- 
cates of insanity, of which I have some blanks in my pocket, 
require that the subscribing physician shall obtain from the man 
who is committed personal knowledge — that they shall obtain 
from that man who is committed personal evidence that the man 
isinsane. Of course, Mr. Riley knows this, but I think I ought to 
explain my own position. ‘The law does not permit us to commit 
any man, however much anybody else considers him insane, with- 
out getting from the man himself the evidence on which we can 
form a certificate. During all these times I could not obtain from 
Con Quinlan evidence by which I could commit him., He was kept in 
the hospital all this time, nearly a year, under those conditions. And 
one time one of the Commissioners, Mr. Devlin — and I had fre- 
quently spoken about this to the Commissioners — asked me if I 
would go and examine him again. ‘That was the examination 
which took place the 6th of April, 1893 ; and when I had examined 
him and come back all I could say of Mr. Quinlan was that he was 
a queer fellow, but that I could not get evidence enough to sign a 
certificate. Of course, I don’t commit —I simply sign the certifi- 
cate. I next saw him on June 14, I think. ‘The commitment 
was the 15th of June, and I won’t be sure about the date, but I[ 
think I saw him the day before. On that day I went to the House 
of Correction again to examine Cornelius Quinlan, as a report had 
been sent to me by Dr. Bancroft that he seemed more disturbed, 
and it seemed to him that he was probably insane. These exaimi- 
nations of the prisoners at the House of Correction, I should say, 
are conducted as a rule by us separately. I should think that four 
or five times, perhaps, in the last five years, we have seen patients 
together. As arule, we see them separately and compare notes ; 
and if we both think that the man is insane, we then make the 
proper certificate and go’ before the Judge of Probate, and if he 
secs fit to commit him he can. Of course, the right of commit- 


ment is with him. We are simply medical witnesses. On that 
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day, I think, I went to South Boston again and went to Quinlan’s 
cell. He had been all this time, from the 21st of June preceding, 
in the hospital under observation, we having made all these efforts 
to draw from him evidence of insanity; because he seemed queer, 
and it seemed strange that a man should be willing to be shut up 
all this time simply for the reason that he wouldn’t work. He was 
eating well and sleeping well. He had grown fat-—or, not fat, 
but in good condition. I went there on this day, I think the 14th 
of June, and my record is this — 

Mr. Rirey. — That was June 14th, doctor? 

The Witness. — Well, I thought that was it. I say here: 
‘* June 15. Cornelius Quinlan. Age, forty-one. Single. Native 
of Ireland. Farmer. (See Vol. 13, page 95.) He is a prisoner 
at the House of Correction, South Boston. He has become much 
worse since the last record. He now seems to have false hearing 
(he talks to some one under his bed), and is noisy at times.” That 
is, he heard imaginary people in his cell talking to him. He said 
there was a man under his bed that he saw there talking to him, 
and he was excited and noisy at times. (Continuing to read) : 
‘¢ He has assaulted one of the physicians ’ -— which was myself. 
I started to go into his cell and he sprang for me with his bucket. 
1 stepped out of the cell and had most of my talk outside. It was 
an open cell, and I kept outside of the cell where he could not 
empty the bucket on to me. He told me there were people perse- 
cuting him in his cell, and when I attempted to talk with him he 
would have covered me with the contents of his bucket if I had 
not dodged him. I thought then that he was clearly insane, and 
the next day, on June 1loth, Dr. Bancroft and I made the certifi- 
eate. I don’t know now who wrote the certificate, whether it was 
he or I. ‘The law requires that one of the physicians shall write 
the certificate. But, at any rate, we signed the certificate and 
went before the Judge of Probate, and he was committed to the 
Westboro’ Hospital. In looking back upon the case of Con 
Quinlan, I want to say here very frankly, that I suppose Con Quin- 
lan was insane from the time he came to the House of Correction 
at South Boston: but there was no evidence on which you could 
make a certificate or determine it. ‘There was no evidence that 
you could take your oath on and stand up in court and prove him 
insane. I thought he was a suspicious case from the first. I 
thought it looked as though he might possibly be insane from the 
time that he was taken to the hospital and put under observation ; 
but, until June 14, 1893, I was unable to get evidence of insanity 
on which to commit him. That is all the history of him that [ 
know. ‘That is all my own personal observation. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasnry.) Now, the first time you saw him 
was June 5, 1892? ‘That is the way I took it down. 

A. Excuse me, I have the dates right here (examining book). 
Yes, sir. it was. 

@. Who went with you that time, as near as you can remem- 
ber? 

A. Well, one of the officers went to the cell with me. I went 
into the cell — 
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Do you know what time of day it was? 

No, I cannot tell; no, sir. 

Do you know who the officer was? 

I don’t recollect. ‘That was quite a while ago. 

You are sure he was not in solitary confinement? 

Yes, sir. I never saw him but once in solitary confinement, 
and never saw any one else in it. 

@. Were you aware that he had at that time been subjected to 
a number of days in solitary confinement? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. It wasn’t called to your attention? 

A. It isso long ago I cannot tell. So far as I know, as my 
recollection now serves me, I don’t know that he was in solitary 
confinement until the day that I saw bim in solitary confinement. 

Q. What day was that, doctor, please ? 

A. If my record is right, and I think it is — that was June 21, 
1892. 

@. 1892. Well, had you been aware that Mr. Quinlan had 
been in solitary the day you saw him, would you have allowed him 
him to continue there? 

A. I should. 

Q. You should? 

A. Certainly, yes. 

Q. But he wasn’t in solitary ? 

A. No, sir; in an open cell. I may not be correct about it, 
but I think he was in the lower cell. He was either in the first or 
second tier of the cells in the prison. I recollect that, because 
that is the first or second — and I don’t know but the only time — 
that I was ever in the prison, except where the solitary cells are. 

@. You were brought to see him because he refused to work ? 

A. Yes, sir; and the question was whether he refused because 
he was insane. 

@. And you were not told at that time that he had been in soli- 
tary confinement? 

A. I don’t say that. I have no recollection of it now. 

@. I have the statement of the officers of the prison, and they 
say that Cornelius Quilan went into solitary confinement on the 
dist of Mav, 1892, and was there until June 3d; three days in 
solitary. Then, he was in from June 3 to June 6; three days. 
Now, it would seem from that, doctor, that at the time you say 
you saw him he was in solitary confinement according to their 
records. What do you say to that? 

A. I am only depending upon my memory. Of course I may 
be mistaken. I am telling you to the best of my memory. I 
think I saw him but once in solitary, and he is the only man I 
ever siw in solitary in my life. The first time I saw him, to the 
best of my recollection, he was in the open cell in the prison. 

(Q. Then, their record says further, that from June 6 to June 9 
he was in solitary; also from June 9 to June 12, from June 12 to 
15, from June 15 to June 18, and from June 18 to June 21, Then 
that was the day that you saw him? 

A. I saw him in solitary then. 
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@. What was his condition that day ? 

A. He was then in the condition of a sick man; not in any 
dangerous condition, but in the condition of a man who was some- 
what weakened by solitary, and in a condition that — you must 
understand this: I have nothing to do with putting men in solitary. 
I have nothing whatever to do with that any more than you do. 

@. I understand that. 

A. I then suggested to Dr. Bancroft that, as Mr. Quinlan had 
persisted in that condition, it would be well to put him in the 
hospital under observation, and it was done, I think, that day, 
although [ am not sure. 

@. It appears so from the record, doctor. 

eee y Snes 

@. Well, there was nothing about him that day that indicated 
insanity, in your opinion? 

A. Not that I discovered in talking to him. I must say all the 
time that there was nothing that I discovered, and to the best of 
my ability I tried to discover anything I could, because he was a 
man they didn’t want to keep there in the House of Correction. 
They wanted to discharge him, and there was a good deal of pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the physicians to transfer him to an in- 
sane asylum from the very first; but we couldn’t do it, because we 
couldn’t get the evidence. 

(). I suppose this is purely a matter of opinion, and if it is not 
a proper question of course you need not answer it: Do you think 
that if he was sane on the dth of July when you saw him first, that 
that other sixteen days that he was kept in solitary would have 
any tendency to make him insane ? 

A. I don’t think in the case of a man like Con Quinlan it 
would. 

Q. Well, in what respect would it differ in his case from that 
of others? 

A. Simply because this man was a rough tramp. He had lived 
out-doors. He was used to a rough life; and I don’t think from 
anything I ever saw that Con Quinlan’s mental condition was in- 
jured by his solitary confinement. ‘That is my opinion. 

@. And you think now, doctor, that he was insane when he 
came to the institution ? 

A. I say I think it was probable that he was. I suppose that 
in the last twenty-five years I have seen several hundred men that 
it took days, and examination after examination, to draw from 
them the points of insanity which finally blossomed out into the 
clearest cases of insanity. When this man was committed to the 
asylum at Westboro’ he was a dangerous lunatic, with delusions of 
persecution and false hearing, both of which are very dangerous 
kinds of delusion. Upto that moment I could not take oath or 
commit myself to the statement that he was insane. I think there 
was no patient at the House of Correction whom I had anything 
to do with that the officers were so anxious to have transferred to 
an insane asylum, from the very first time I saw him. When we 
couldn’t pronounce him insane, why, of course, the Master of the 
House of Correction did what the rules require when he refused to 
work, which I suppose was to punish him. 
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@. On June 21st, when he came out of solitary and went into 
the hospital, you saw nothing about him that day to convince you 
that he was insane? 

A. No, sir; I testified that I didn’t. I went there for that 
purpose. It seemed — I want to make myself clear to the fullest 
degree about this case if I can. It seemed to me that it was a 
singular thing that a man was willing to be shut up and stay in 
solitary without the regular food of the institution; that his being 
willing to remain in his cell day after day was a suspicious circum- 
stance ; and with that in my mind all the time, that it was a sus- 
picious circumstance, I investigated the case. He seemed like a 
surly, ugly, ignorant, coarse man who had lived the life of a 
tramp, a vagrant, and just such men as you will see about our 
streets very often. 

@. The next time you saw him was April 6, 1893. Have you 
a record of his condition on that date? 

A. His condition was just the same, I think, sir. (Reading) : 
‘‘ He has constantly refused to work. He has been in his cell 
since June, but not in solitary or under punishment. He is queer, 
but not insane.” 

@. That is on April 6th? 

A. ‘*He is queer, but not positively insane,” —I left that 
word out, but I didn’t mean to. That is April 6th; yes, sir. 

@. Was anything said to you when you came over April 6th, 
1893, about the Inspectors of Prisons being over there on April 
Ath? 

A. I don’t recollect it. I think not. It wouldn’t be likely that 
they would say anything about it tome. I am simply consulting 
physician. : 

(. Did any of the officers over there suggest to you the feasi- 
bility of committing him? 

A. Qh, yes, sir; for a year. 

@. Can you recall the officers ? 

A. Colonel Whiton and Mr. Witham, and the officers in the 
prison. ‘They didn’t say that he was insane, but they said they 
thought it seemed like it. I don’t know the other officers’ names. 
Colonel Whiton and Mr. Witham are the only ones whose names 
I do know. They would say to me: ‘* Well, why cannot you send 
Con Quinlan away? ”—‘* Well,” I would say, ‘‘I cannot get evi- 
dence that he is insane.” 

@. Anything else besides that, as to what was said. Can you 
recall their words? 

A. Oh, no, sir. I shall not attempt to do that at all. It was 
purely a medical question, and if we couldn’t say that he was in- 
sane that ended it. We were their physicians, the resident and 
consulting physicians, and there was nothing they could do. Of 
course, you know that from June 21, 1892, to June 15, 1898, that 
there was no punishment. He was simply in his cell, eating heart- 
ily and gaining flesh. 

Q. What dates? 

A. June 21, 1892, to June 15, 1893. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) One question, doctor. During the several 
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times when you saw him between June 5th and April 6th, you 
didn’t note any signs of insanity at those times? 

A. No, sir. He was a case that was on my mind a good deal, 
and, not being asked to see him, when I went to see other prisoners 
I would go around to see him; but the four times are the only 
ones of which I made a record, and those dates I have. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) William Sullivan, if you please. 

A. Will you give me the date of his commitment? 

@. Committed to the Lunatic Hospital June 6, 1894, according 
to their records. 

A. William Sullivan? 

@. William Sullivan; yes, sir. 

A. June what, did you say? (Examining book.) 

@. June 6, 1893, doctor. 

A. I saw him, probably, the day before. Perhaps I ought to 
say this, that when I examine prisoners I take down my exami- 
nation on my note paper like this (holding up paper); and then 
when we have committed him I make a record of my visit in here 
(pointing to book) ; so that the date of his commitment is the only 
date that I have with me at the present time. That is all the 
record I have here. 

@. Can you recollect him? 

A. I cannot recall him personally; no, sir. I shall have to say 
that about almost all the prisoners. I have the records about 
them — but Con Quinlan I do recall, very distinctly. 

@. Have you the record of the day you saw him, after which 
he was committed ? 

A. No, sir, I haven’t that — only the date which he was com- 
mitted. 

@. Well, June 5? 

A. June 6 was the day he was committed, and the probability 
is that on June 5 I sawhim. Perhaps I don’t make myself clear. 
I simply put in the record hook the dates of commitment, and I 
have in my pocket-book — which is at my house or somewhere else 
— the date when I examined him. Now, it says here: 


June 6, 1893, ninéteen yearsold. Single. Native of Boston. Residence 
in Fall River. He isa prisoner at the House of Correction. He says that 
he cannot ‘* behave himself;” that he hears people spitting at him, and sees 
them watching him; that he cannot sleep because he feels some one wants to 
get into his cell to injure him. 


He had those delusions. I cannot recall the map at all, person- 
ally. Those are the delusions of insanity, and the things which 
we went to the Judge of Probate on, and on which he was com- 
mitted. 

@. I will read you what the record says about his punishments, 
and then I would like to ask you a question. 

A. I know nothing about his punishments, sir. 

@. That was the only time that you saw him — on June 5th? 

A, J have the impression, although I have no record of it, that 
I did see him once before. I have no record of it. Will you be 
kind enough to tell me when he entered the prison? I have the 
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impression that I did see him more than once, but I cannot swear 
to it. 

Mr. Ritey. — He entered the prison February 8, 1893. 

Ald. Lomasney. —I thought it was 1892. 

Mr. Ritey. — 1892 —I1 beg your pardon. February 8, 1892. 

The Witness. -— I will see if I can find a record of him. (Ex- 
amining book.) When I write in the examination of a man when 
he is committed I generally refer back to my previous record, if I 
have examined the man previously. I haven’t any memorandum 
of a previous examination there. 

(@. That is the only time? 

A. That is all I have the recollection of, sir. You will excuse 
me just a moment, sir. (Examining book.) No, sir, I have no 
other record. I never saw him but that once. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) What is that date? 

A. The date that the commitment was made was June 6th. 
Probably I saw him the day before. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I will read you the record of his 
punishments, if you are ready. Are you ready, Gogions 

A. Iam ready); yes, sir. 

@. I will read you what the House of Counnnon records show 


‘as to his punishment, and then I would like to ask you a question. 
(Reading) : 


April 29 to May 2, bed out three nights; May 27 to May 30, bed out three 
nights; June 19 to July 22, bed out three nights; July 28 to July 31, bed out 
three nights ; August 20 to August 21, bed ont one night; August 21 to August 
24, solitary ‘three days; August 30 to September 2, bed out three nights; 
September 9 to September 10, bed out one night; September 10 to September 
16, solitary six days; September 27 to October 3, solitary six days; October 
18 to October 21, solitary three days; December 10 to December 12, bed out 
two nights; December 12 to December 15, solitary three days; January 17, 
1893, to January 20, solitary three days; April 26 to April 29, solitary three 
days. Sent to hospital May 4, 1893, for observation. Committed to Lunatic 
Hospital June 6, 1893. 


As I count that up, it makes nineteen days without bed and 
twenty-seven in solitary confinement from Apri] 29, 1892, to June 
6, 1893. In your opinion, as a physician, did the treatment re- 
ceived by that man, at his age, and in his condition of health, at 
his time of life, have any tendency to produce insanity ? 

A. I don’t know that I can answer that question, Mr. Lomas- 
ney, without knowing more of the man. I have an impression, 
though I have no record of it and I don’t care to swear to it, that 
I was told the man had been punished and had been in solitary at 
the time I examined him. I bad no reason at that time to think 
he had been injured by it; but that is my impression. I should 
not want to pass an opinion without knowing more of the man. I 
think the trouble about it is this : the officers of the House of Cor- 
rection, if they are told that a man is not insane, if he is retrac- 
tory have to punish him, I suppose. I don’t know how they could 
help it. I saw no evidences when I examined him that he had 
been injured. My recollection of what was said to me about soli- 
tary and about punishments is very indistinct, and I think they 
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simply mentioned to me that he had been punished. I have the 
impression that Dr. Bancroft, before I examined the man, had 
talked with me about him and told me he was a man who had 
been punished. J don’t think I have sufficient data to give an 
opinion. I would be glad to do it if I could. 

(. Well, doctor, under the conditions as they are, do you think 
that the confinement of a convict of ordinary health for ten days 
in solitary would have any effect upon the health of the man? 

A. I think it pulls a man down in strength — in physical 
strength — and he loses flesh. Of course, the man is only partly 
fed, and he is in a close cell, without exercise, and he hasn’t a 
bed. I think that it certainly pulls him down in health; but as 
to the case of a specific convict, as to the effect upon a specific 
individual, I cannot give an opinion without having more data. 

@. You cannot recall Mr. Sullivan at all? 

A. I don’t recall him at all; and that will have to be what I 
will say to. most of these cases. Of course. I see a good many 
people, and I can only swear by my record — by these facts 
which I got from the convicts, upon which I based my opinion 
that the man was insane. 

@. Let us assume that we have the case of a young man, a man 
eighteen years of age, who entered the prison in fairly good 
health—a young man who felt that he wanted to be tough. 
Suppose that young man was subjected to such treatment as I 
have just read, don’t you think it would have a tendency to 
produce insanity ? 

A. I think it would have a tendency to debilitate him in 
health; and debilitating him in health might tend to produce in- 

sanity. Of course, you understand now that I am talking of 
your hypothetical case only. It would have a tendency to debili- 
tate him in health. ‘That is almost a truism, of course. 

@. And, doctor, take the case of an ordinary prisoner. How 
long, in your opinion, can an ordinary prisoner be kept in a soli- 
tary cell, under their diet, without it affecting his reason? 

A. Oh, I don’t know anything about that. Nobody can tell. 
One man might go a month, and another man might only be able 
to stand it a shorter time, and some other man might be able to 
stand it longer. The personality of the man is to be taken into 
consideration. You cannot make any general rule about it. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — That is all, doctor. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) How many days before a patient is com- 
mitted to the asylum does. the law require you to examine him? 

A. Within five days. ; 

@. Within five days at least? 

A. Yes, sir. I brought with me blank certificates, such as we 
use. I thought possibly it might make more clear what we are re- 
quired to do. I don’t know whether you care to see them or not. 

Ald. Barry. —I should like to see them, doctor. 

The Wirness. -— You will notice, Mr. Barry, that there are two 
parts here, the one being for things ‘* Reported by others,” and the 
other being for things ‘*‘ Observed by ourselves.” We put down 
there, of course (pointing), the things which are reported by 
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others —— the facts that are given to us of the history of the indi- 
vidual, and the things that have any bearing upon his condition be- 
fore we saw him. Under ‘* Observed by ourselves,” the things are 
put upon which we base our opinion; and if we have nothing 
‘Observed by ourselves” in a certificate the Judge of Probate 
immediately throws the certificate out and pays no attention to it, 
as the law requires that certificates of the physicians shall certify 
only from personal knowledge of the evidences which they have 
seen of insanity. 

@. (By the CHarrman.) Have the cases of insanity at the 
House of Correction increased the past year or two? 

A. They increased during the year 1893. There are not as 
many this year. I haven’t got exactly the number this year. I 
wrote to Dr. Bancroft about it, and I think he misunderstood me. 
There have not heen as many. Last year there were more than 
usual. If you look over the commitments for several years, you 
will find that there is a variation from year to year—one year 
more, another year less—and that same variation is met with 
everywhere. Now, for instance, in Suffolk county in the year 
ending October 29, 1894, there have been sixty-one less commit- 
ments than there were in the year ending October 29, 1893. The 
variation I don’t think anybody can account for. I am sure I am 
not able to. There always has been one. ‘There were more cases 
in 1893 than there were in any year that I have known of at the 
hospital. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) You mean in the House of Correction? 

A. In the House of Correction; yes, sir. 

@. (By the Cuartrman.) Is there any reason for supposing, 
or for expecting, that the number of insane should increase from 
one year to another? 

A. You mean the number of total insane in the community, or 
the number of insane in connection with the House of Correction ? 

@. Well, in connection with the House of Correction was what 
i was alluding to. 

A. I don’t know of any reason. That is a matter that I have 
thought of a good deal and I haven’t satisfied myself of any reason 
why it should increase one year more than another. It depends a 
~good deal upon the class of people that go there. I suppose the 
majority of the persons at the House of Correction and other 
prisons in this State are more or less broken down by dissipation, 
by disease, and by privation, and they go there more or less used 
up. ‘There is no question about that. It happened to be my 
place for several years to be one of the Commissioners to examine 
insane people requiring commitment at the State Prison and at the 
Women’s Prison at Sherburne; and, although I have no statistics 
to bear me out in it, my experience will bear me out in saying that 
more than fifty per cent. of the patients that go to the prison are 
more or less diseased and broken down. ‘They are just the class 
of people that putting them in the prison and taking away stimu- 
lants from them are liable to break down and to make them become 
insane. Now, I have no statistics bearing upon that at all. That 
is only my impression, and I haven’t looked up statistics at all 
about it. 
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@. Well, you state that the class of prisoners sent to the House 
of Correction are weak and broken down? 

A. A great many of them, sir. Of course I don’t mean all. 

@. A great many of them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, if these prisoners who are weak and broken down are 
put in solitary confinement, would that confinement in solitary tend 
to help them or hurt them? 

A. Certainly not help them, sir. I would like to say this, sir— 

@. Would it tend, in the condition that you say the majority of 
them are in, to make them insane? 

A. I think this, that if there were the tendency to insanity in 
these people whom I speak of as broken down, and before answer- 
ing that question I want to modify what I say in this way: my 
experience has been from what I have talked with Dr. Bancroft, 
and he is the only one, I think, who has given me any information 
in regard to patients, and I have seen no prisoners who were in 
solitary except the case of Con Quinlan, whom I saw myself —I 
do not think that prisoners who are known to be broken down in 
health are put in solitary; but if they were, I think that fact that 
they were put in solitary and kept on a low diet would confirm 
their illness, whatever it was. Butif that is known I am sure it 
is not done, from what Dr. Bancroft tells me. 

@. Well, whether it is done or not, the question that the com- 
mittee would like to get an answer to is, whether or not, if the 
condition of things is such that the persons committed to the 
House of Correction are in a broken down state of health, and 
that confining them in solitary cells tends to produce insanity, 
some means might not be taken to reduce the number sent to the 
Insane Asylum from the House of Correction? Now, what the 
committee would like to know, is, whether, in your opinion, con- 
finement in solitary cells has any tendency to make those prison- 
ers insane? 

A. Why, of course, if a man is developing insanity and is put 
in —I thought I had answered that question. Anything that 
tends to weaken him physically is inclined to weaken his mind 
would have a tendency to weaken his mind. 

@. Now, in the case of Con Quinlan, it seems that you were 
suspicious of him for a year? 

A. I was, sir. 

@. You had in your own mind an idea that he was insane? 

A. No, sir; not that. I had an idea that he might be. 

@. What is that? 

A. I had an idea that he might be; and from June 21st he was 
under observation for that fact. 

Q... Yes. 

A. Up to June 21, up to that time — 

@. That being the case, you would advise that he be placed in 
a solitary cell? 

A. Why, no, sir; if we thought he was insane or had a ten- 
dency that way. — Perhaps I have not made myself plain. The 
times I saw him before June 21 I didn’t think him insane. On 
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June 22 1 didn’t think there was evidence of insanity, but from 
the fact that he had resisted all punishment, had heen willing to 
be kept in solitary and on a low diet, it gave me a suspicion that 
he might be insane; and therefore Dr. Bancroft and I thought it 
was best to put him under observation inthe hospital. I didn’t 
then think him insane. I think now there was insanity from the 
time he came to the House of Correction, but he didn’t develop it 
so that we could see it. 

@. But at that time, June 21, you thought he might be insane, 
and the idea had taken ground to such an extent that you had 
advised him to be placed in the hospital and to be placed under 
observation. Now, at that time, would you advise a man in his 
condition to be placed in solitary confinement? 

A. Certainly not. And he never was. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) You assume that he was not? 

A. I beg pardon. I didn’t understand you. 

Q. You assume that he was not? 

A. Well, the record shows it. Mr. Lomasney has just told me 
that he was not, and they told me so at the House of Correction. 
I don’t know what other grounds I could have for it. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) I would like to ask you a question. If 
I understand it, this man was pay under observation and kept 
under observation for almost a year? 

A ee e8, Sit. 

@. Can you give this committee the case of any other patients 
that you have had under observation as long a time or longer? 

A. Not in that prison. I have known patients to be under 
observation —J cannot recall any names — for weeks, and I should 
think from memory for three or four months, but not as long as 
in this case. It was a very peculiar case. I don’t want to be 
misunderstood about that. It was a case that puzzled us all; but, 
from the time he was taken out of solitary, I didn’t think there 
was sufficient grounds to sign a certificate of insanity. 

Q. You think that this case of Quinlan was an extremely diffi- 
cult case? It was peculiar in the line of insanity? 

A. Yes, sir; that is just the point I want to emphasize before 
this commtttee, and it is not a very unusual thing for us to see a 
patient a great many times, and perhaps keep him under observa- 
tion for weeks, before we can determine that he is insane. But 
this was a peculiar case. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Excuse me if I ask you another 
question. Assuming that he had some indications of insanity 
when he came to the institution, you think that that twenty-one 
consecutive days he was in solitary confinement had a tendency to 
aggravate that, don’t you? 

A. On general principles. yes; but I saw no evidences of that 
with him. He was a very tough, hard man; and it depends upon 
the individual, largely. 

Q. Well, let us take his case. You don’t think that twenty-one 
days in solitary confinement hurt him at all? 

A. I don’t believe that it hurt him mentally. J think that it 
weakened him physically. 
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@. You say that it didn’t? 

A. Well, I don’t pretend to say that it didn’t, but I only pre- 
tend to say that as far as I discovered at that time it had had no 
effect upon his mental condition; but it might have done so. I 
am not prepared to say that it hadn’t. I think you have to take 
into consideration the individual. This man was a tongh, hard, 
morose, ugly, ignorant man, who had lived the life of a tramp, 
and had been accustomed to live very roughly indeed, from his 
own record. Of course you understand me, that if I had ever had 
a suspicion of his being insane, I should not think he should be 
put in solitary; but, there being no suspicion, and we physicians 
having seen him before — I had seen him once, and I don’t know 
but twice, and Dr. Bancroft had seen him every day if neces- 
sary — of course, that being the case, they punished him; and, 
of course, we had no opinion that he was insane. I think that 
is entirely a medical question. I think the responsibility rests 
with us, and we will take it. 

Q@. Dr. Bancroft? 

A. Dr. Bancroft and Dr. Jelly. I don’t wish in any way to 
relieve myself from any degree of responsibility that attaches to 
me in that case. I simply want to say to this committee that I 
spent a great deal of time, made a great many visits, and did my 
very best to find out that man’s condition. That is all I have to 
say about it. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) You used the word ‘ tramp.” What 
do vou mean by that? 

A. I mean that this man tramped around the country, had no 
visible means of support, and had been arrested as a vagrant. 

@. No home? 

A. No home, no friends, no occupation, and no desire to work. 
He had been arrested as a tramp, been to Bridgewater as a va- 
grant and came there as a vagrant. That is what I mean — the 
common acceptance of the word ‘‘ tramp.” Of course, this matter 
of the commitment of the insane is a medical question. I think 
Dr. Bancroft and I should take the responsibility of it, and I only 
want it distinctly understood, as I say, that we do the best we can 
to find out about those patients. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasnry). Did you know, doctor, when you 
saw him June 21, how many days he had been in solitary ? 

A. I have no recollection of that, Mr. Lomasney. I presume 
that I did. We talked the matter over and we thought tliat he had 
stayed there long enough. I had no talk with Colonel Whiton or 
Mr. Witham about it atall. I simply suggested to Dr. Bancroft 
that we put him under observation in the hospital. 

@. Another man has occurred to me —a man named John 
Segar, who was taken to the Roxbury court. Do you recall his 
case? 

A. Lrecollect the name. Please give me the date of commit- 
ment, and then I can tell by reference to the records. 

@. I cannot recall the date that he was taken to the Roxbury 
court. 

A. Well, I can find it if I can have the date, 
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@. Never mind. 

A. Perhaps I can if you will tell me the year. 

Q. I think it was 1892 or 1893, doctor. 

A. I can find it here, perhaps in a moment, by looking through 
the list — Segar, S-e-g-a-r? 
iy Gs ixsire 
I have John Segar, is that it? 

Yes, that is the man, sir. 

A. Yes, sir. His was a case of what we call ‘‘ general paraly- 
sis,” as we thought. He seemed to be somewhat ‘‘ weak-minded 
and a little exhilarated. His right pupil is larger than the left, 
and his left knee jerk diminished.” ‘That was December 3, 1893. 
‘¢ To await development.” ‘That was a case that was kept in the 
hospital from December 3 to February 5 to make sure that he was 
insane. 

@. (By Ald. Barry.) What are those dates? 

A. December 3d to February 5th. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What year, doctor, was he com- 
mitted? What was the date in the year? 

A. Committed February 5, 1893. And then my last record is 
this : ** He has advanced in dementia and is exhilarated.” I mean 
by that he is easily excited; ‘‘has general paralysis.” He was 
sent to Worcester Hospital by the Judge of Probate on certificate 
of Dr. Bancroft and myself. 

@. That is all, doctor; I simply wanted to get the date. 

A. I don’t recollect anything about the Roxbury court. I 
don’t know about that. 

@. (By Ald. Lez.) Have you got the case of one Cutter there, 
doctor? 

A. I think I have a case of a Cutler — is it Cutter or Cutler? 

@. You may have it Cutler there? 

A. The man who testified here the other day, whose name I 
saw in the paper? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirxry. — James E. Cutter. 

The Wurness. — Yes, sir; I don’t remember whether he was 
committed under the name of Cutter or Cutler. 

Mr. Curtis. — Cutler is the name he was committed under. 

The Witness. -— I have James Cutler without any middle initial. 

Q@. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is probably the one. 

A. Yes. He was committed by the Judge of Probate to the 
Westboro’ Hospital on June 5, 1894, on the certificates of Dr. 
Bancroft and myself. I cannot recall Cutler. JI know, of course, 
the history. I recollect the history of the crime being in the 
paper, — that he was accused of having hired somebody to kill 
his brother-in-law, something of that kind. I cannot recall the 
man. I have got my records and know that I examined him. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) How many times did you examine him, 
doctor? 


— 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 


A. Only once. ‘That was probably the day before commit- + 


ment. 
Q. That was when? 
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A. June 5, 1894. He had false hearing. He thought the 
other prisoners were talking about him and conspired against his 
life. I considered him insane, and with the history that he entered 
into this conspiracy, I considered that there were elements of 
danger about him, although he manifested nothing but a quiet 
condition to me. ‘The entry is: ** He is a prisoner at the House 
of Correction, South Boston. He thinks he hears prisoners talk- 
ing about him, and that they have conspired against him.” He 
had false hearing and delusions of conspiracy, which are the very 
common, the most common delusions among prisoners, I suppose 
from the fact that they live so much to themselves. Take it at 
the State Prison, tlhe House of Correction, or any of the prisons, 
the most common delusions are false hearing, that is, hearing 
voices which have no existence except in their own minds, and de- 
lusions of conspiracy. He had those, and on our certificate to 
that effect he was committed. Ihave never seen him since. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) Are those cases generally fatal, doctor, 
where they have those symptoms ? 

A. Oh, a great many of them recover, a good many of them 
recover. ‘They are serious cases. All cases of false hearings and 
delusions of conspiracy are grave cases. They do recover. I 
think in our insane asylums about the percentage of the recoveries 
—of full recoveries, of course, a great many improve — is about 
twenty-five or thirty per cent., and I heard from what the papers 
said about Cutter—that is all I know about it —that he has 
recovered. I don’t know anything about it. 

@. Well, in your examination on the 4th or 5th of June — 
probably a few days before you committed him — 

A. Probably the day before — 

@. The day before — did you have any talk with any of the 
officers over there as to Cutter? 

A. I suppose I did. I generally did have. I have no recol- 
lection of it, but I have no doubt I did. 

@. You have no record of it? 

A. No record. I merely put down in this record the facts I 
draw from the patient himself. After personal examination I pass 
upon the question whether, in my opinion, he is a proper subject 
for commitment to the Insane Asylum. 

@. Did you and Dr. Bancroft compare notes in Cutter’s case? 

A. I suppose we did, as we always do, and we always sign the 
certificate together. I have no recollection personally. I haven’t 
his middle name — only James Cutler. 

@. (By Mr. Rirey.) Doctor, I understand you were in one of 
the solitary cells in the House of Correction? 

A. At that time, sir, when I saw Con Quinlan in the solitary 
cell. 

@. You observed the cell and had a pretty fair idea of what 
sort of a place it was? 

A. I think I recollect, sir; yes, sir. 

@. Did you notice at that time the means of ventilation ? 

_ A. Well, this is entirely from memory, Mr. Riley. I will tell 
you what my impression is. My impression is that there was a 
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little slit in the door and that there was some sort of ventilation 
above the door. I am not sure of it, won’t swear to it at all. 
That is my impression. ‘That is the only time I went into a soli- 
tary cell in my life. 

@. You think there was a place above the door? 

A. Now, this is from memory and I mustn’t be held to this. 
Perhaps I had better say I can’t describe it.. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter. That would be the better way. 

(. Now, let me call your attention to a cut in the newspapers. 
This was submitted to Deputy Witham last night and he said it 
was substantially accurate. Now, I understand this is one door 
and this is another? 

A. Well, that shows that my memory is poor. I didn’t recol- 
lect but one door. 

@. Yes. Now, this is the interior? 

A. I won't describe it. 

@. No, but I want to call your attention to it. This is the in- 
terior of the cell and this represents the doors, and that is the 
bedding, and this is the bucket; and up here at the top of the 
cell, within a few inches of the ceiling, this surrounding space is 
described as being about so large and it is called the ‘* ventilator.”’ 
Now, you remember the size of the cell— very small? 

A. Well, Mr. Riley, I shall have to say to you, as I have al- 
ready slipped on that once, that I don’t think my memory is ac- 
curate. 


@. Well, you know it was not very spacious ? 

A. Of course not. I understand that. 

Q. It was decidedly small ? 

A. All the cells there are small — all that I ever saw. 

@. Now, the doors are two? 

A. [had forgotten that, sir. You recall it to me now. 

@. Now, you listen, and I intend to ask your judgment in a 


moment. The doors are two. The outside door is close fitting, 
with the exception of the bottom, which is about an inch higher 
than the floor. Do I make myself understood ? 

A. Certainly, sir, you do. 

(. The inside door is altogether close fitting at top, bottom, 
and sides. When both doors are closed, as they usually are, there 
is but a very small space between them. On the inside door. and 
some distance up from the floor — perhaps a foot or more — there 
are some holes or perforations about as large as the top of my 
finger, perhaps ten or twelve. You understand me, doctor? 

Ido: 

(J. Now, I have described the only means of getting air into 
that cell, fresh air, and the only means of getting the bad air out 
is by this small hole above, which was made away back in 1829, 
and is now in the same condition it has been in for about fifty 
years. The occupant is kept in that cell with the bucket, which is 
emptied only once in twenty-four hours. ‘There is no light of any 
kind there. In your judgment, what sort of atmosphere would 
you find there at the end of twenty-four hours? 

A. You put that-as a hypothetical case, I suppose ? 


Land 
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Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Well, replying to your hypothetical case, I should say that 
I think the atmosphere would be very bad. 

@. And how would it be at the end of three times as many 
hours ? 

Q. Well, that depends upon whether the door was open or it 
was ventilated or not. You were speaking of the door not being 
opened? 

@. Only once a day, just to give time to hand in the bread and 
water, and to empty the bucket? 

A. Why, considering that case as a hypothetical case, there is 
no other answer to make than that the air would be bad, of course. 

@. Yes, sir; and it would be very much worse at the end of 
ten days, wouldn’t it? 

A. If the cell is not aired out. You are assuming that, I sup- 
pose? 

(rally 

A. Yes, sir; certainly. 

@. And still worse at the end of one and twenty days? 

A. I don’t understand that that is the way they do there, as I 
have been told about it. 

@. Well, doctor, you are not meaning to apologize for any- 
body, and your standing in this community would prevent your 
doing it. I know that you don’t mean to do that. Iam putting 
a hypothetical case. 

A. You misunderstood me, sir. Jam not attempting to apol- 
ogize. 

@. No. I don’t think you are, but our words are sometimes mis- 
construed, and I beg you, if possible, not to say anything in any 
statement you may make in your professional capacity which might 
in any way be so misconstrued, because I think you know too 
much about your profession, and that you are too honorable to do 
anything that is not right. 

A. May I say a word? 

@. Certainly. 

A. I had nointention then, and I have no intention now, to 
apologize for anybody, myself or anybody else. 

@. I agree with you, but I have understood you to say once or 
twice during your examination that you didn’t think they would 
punish prisoners in a certain way over in the House of Correction. 
Of course, you realize now, that that was merely your opinion. 
Now, doctor — 

@. (By Ald. Lee) Now, doctor, what were you going to state 
at that time, after you got through answering Mr. Riley’s question? 
You may give the committee some information. 

A. I don’t think it was of any importance — simply slipped my 
mind, Mr. Lee. I can’t recall it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) I beg you now to remember that, doctor. 
I am now going to call vour attention to a medical work, not with 
the remotest idea that you need to have it called to vour attention 
at all, because we know that you do not, but in order, through 
you, to call the attention of the committee to a certain matter. 
You are, of course, familiar with Dalton’s Physiology, are you not? 
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- A. Well, I have been in the past — haven’t of late, because 
other books are now in advance of that. But Iam familiar with 
it, yes — that is, I was. 

@. It was a work published in Philadelphia ? 

A. Of high standing. 

@. Yes, sir — of high standing. 

A. But of course you understand, Mr. Riley, that the advances 
in physiology have been very great since Dalton died. But it was 
at that time a standard work. 

Q. It is a new work? 

A. Sir? Mr. Dalton has been dead for years, sir — ten or 
twelve years. I won’t say how many years, but a good many 

ears. 
fi @. Well, if you want to get up a debate on that you cannot do 
it with me. 

A. No, sir; and I have no intention of that sort. 

@. Because I don’t think even medical skill is capable of resur- 
recting him. 

A. I suppose I misunderstood you, Mr. Riley. I won’t say 
any more. 

@. Well, it is by no means an ancient work, is it? 

A. It is not an ancient work. I knew it thirty years ago first, 
however. 

@. And to-day there is probably but one other book on that 
subject that stands higher. Am I right? 

A. I don’t know as I can tell you about that. It was a 
standard work in his time and is a good work now. ‘Thirty years 
ago we used it as a text book in Harvard College. That was my 
first acquaintance with it. 

@. He himself stood very high? 

A. Very high. He was a Boston man and stood very high, 
indeed. 

@. And his work on the anatomy of the brain is to-day a 
standard work ? 

A. Nothing better. I have it and think a great deal of it. 

@. I understand that there is an English work on physiology — 
Tucker’s — which stands very high? 

A. I think so. I am not familiar with it, however. 

Q. Yes, sir; that is a little more recent, but this book of Dal- 
ton’s is what anybody would call a modern work. ‘There is no 
doubt about that, is there ? 

A. Qh, it is not an ancient work, of course. I didn’t mean to 
infer that at all. , 

@. Now, I wish to know, doctor, if you agree to this statement 
made by Dalton in regard to the atmosphere of a room. I am 
putting these questions in view of certain medical testimony in- 
troduced here the other night which you didn’t hear: 


The quantity of air daily used in respiration is sometimes employed as a 
basis for calculating the air space necessary to allow for each inmate of a 
hospital or school-room. This estimate alone, however, can never give su ffi- 
cient data for the purpose. ‘The successful ventilation of a room depends 
not so much on the quantity of air which it contains at any one time as upon 
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the quantity of fresh air introduced, and of vitiated air expelled, within a 
certain period. The air of a small room which is thoroughly ventilated may 
be amply sufficient for respiration, while that of a large room, if allowed to 
remain stagnant, will gradually become unfit for use. A large air space, in 
any occupied apartment, will render ventilation more easy of accomplishment 
by ordinary methods because the air will not be so rapidly vitiated by the 
same number of persons as if it were in smaller volume; but the air must 
still be changed with a rapidity proportionate to that of its contamination, in 
order to maintain the apartment in a wholesome condition. 


Doctor, of course you agree to this statement ? 

A. I should certainly not dispute it. 

(J. As being good, sound common sense? 

A. I don’t wish to dispute anything Dr. Dalton wrote, sir. I 
am not competent to do it. 

(. Now, one other thing he states here: . 


From what has preceded it is seen that the air, after being exhaled from 
the lungs, has become altered in its constitution by diminution of its oxygen 
and the addition of certain other materials derived from the breath. Under 
ordinary conditions, this deteriorated air is at once diffused in the surround- 
ing atmosphere, rising to a higher level on account of its increased tempera- 
ture, and being readily dispersed by the aerial currents which are always 
more or less in motion; so that a fresh supply of air, with its normal consti- 
tution, is taken into the lungs with each successive inspiration. But when 
breathing is carried on in a confined space, the air necessarily becomes 
vitiated; and this effect is produced with rapidity in proportion to the small 
extent of the air space and the number of men or animals confined in it. 


That is equally true, is it not, doctor? 
A. I answer it as I did before, sir. 
@. Yes, sir. Now, again: 


The third element in the vitiation of air by the breath is the accumulation 
of its organic vapor. This is the least understood, but probably the most 
deleterious ingredient of the atmosphere produced by respiration in a crowded 
and ill-ventilated apartment. It is this which causes the offensive odor, and 
the sense of oppression on entering any confined space, where too great a 
number of persons have remained for a time without sufficient renewal of the 
air. It is most rmarked when such continued respiration and neglect of ven- 
tilation have been going on over night, as in a crowded dormitory or sleeping 
car; since the organic emanations have then had time, not only to accumu- 
late, but also to pass into a state of incipient decomposition. They are then 
in the condition in which they belong to the class of animal poisons; and 
there is reason to believe that, once introduced into the system, they may 
cause disturbances which last for a considerable time. 


There is no reason to dispute this, doctor? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And is not this the ordinary symptom, does not this describe 
the ordinary symptoms of confinement in such air: 


The excess of carbonic acid gas at first produces in the chest only a sensa- 
tion of warmth and moderate stimulus. But at the end of two or three sec- 
onds there comes on, very suddenly, a sense of extreme dyspnea. 


Q. That is a technical term used in your profession, and I un- 
derstand it, reduced to simple English, to mean difficult breathing. 
Am I not right? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. (Reading) : 

There comes on very suddenly a sense of extreme dyspnea, with rapid 
and laborious respiration, accompanied immediately by dimness of vision, 
slight confusion of mind, and partial insensibility, all of which are soon ter- 
minated, as respiration returus to its normal condition, leaving only a feeling 
of quietude and tendency to sleep. 


Now, doctor, you have said that your experience with prisoners 
has brought you to the conclusion that, generally speaking, they 
are more or less used up when they reach the prison-house ? 

A. A large percentage of them; yes, sir. 

@. I think you are right there, doctor, and that the experience 
of lawyers would agree with yours; but they are quite as apt to be 
used up, doctor, when they reach one prison-house as when they 
reach another? In other words, just as apt to be used up when 
they reach the State Prison as when they reach the House of 
Correction ? 

A. I think so, sir, with this exception, that those people who 
go from large cities to the prisons in the immediate vicinity of 
large cities, go after more recent debauches, because they are not 
kept in jail so long before they are sent over. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Thatis all. With that I agree with you — with that modifi- 
cation. 

@. Yes; but the State Prison reaps it harvest from the city of 
Boston, just as the House of Correction in South Boston reaps its 
harvest from the city of Boston? 

Ale eh) Cats irs 

@. You understand that? 

A. Yes, sir; I understand that. Perhaps you didn’t understand 
what I meant. 

@. Only the State Prison does more — it also reaps its harvest 
from all the cities of the Commonwealth as well as the towns of the 
Commonwealth ? 

A. Certainly. JI don’t think I made myself quite clear in my 
statement. Allow me to explain it. 

@. Certainly. 

Al. What I meant was that the prisons which received prisoners 
of not so high a grade as the House of Correction at South Boston 
or that in East Cambridge, take prisoners for minor offences, who 
are not kept so long in jail. They are more recently under the 
effects of dissipation than those who go to State Prison, because 
the offences are less severe and they are not kept quite so long. 
Therefore they go in rather worse condition on the whole. Upon 
your general principle I agree with you entirely, with that modi- 
fication. 

@. That is our experience, doctor — we of the bar have had 
the expeiience that the worst class of offenders go to the State 
Prison? 

A. I think now you don’t understand me. Perhaps I don’t 
make myself clear. I agree with you entirely. but I simply say 
this, that the cases that go for drunkenness, that go for minor 
offences, not so severe as those that go to State Prison — are a 
shorter time free from their debauches when they go to the House 
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of Correction than to State Prison. Therefore, they go in a more 
debilitated state, as the other prisoners have had an opportunity or 
remaining longer in jail and getting freer from dissipation. That 
is what I meant. 

@. Yes. Your proposition is simply this — that those who are 
in the habit of getting drunk and who are sent for that, and 
offences growing out of it, are more apt to reach the prison in a 
used-up condition than the burglars and the more serious offenders. 
Am I right ? 

A. That is my idea, sir. 

@. Yes. Well, that being the case, more of that class would 
reach Deer Island than the House of Correction. ‘That is so ? 

A. Certainly. 

@. So that you would expect, if that had anything to do with 
insanity, certainly as much tendency at Deer Island as in the 
House of Correction ? 

A. Yes; I should in that way, but— 

> Yes) sir: 

A. There are other modifications. 

@. I know there are other things, sir. But, by the way, just 
now I didn’t mean to take that up. I had meant rather to touch 
it incidentally. Now, assuming that those prisoners who reach the 
House of Correction, that a large percentage of them are pretty 
well used up — you mean, of course, in body and mind? 

A. Certainly. 

@. Yes. Assuming that they reach there pretty well used up, 
then they would have a speedier and a quicker tendency under ill- 
usage to contract insanity, or develop insanity, than prisoners in a 
better physicial and mental condition? 

A. Certainly. 

@. That is it. Now, having people of that class in the House 
of Correction, take any case you please from that class, take any 
individual and put that individual into solitary confinement for 
twenty-one days in a cell such as I have described, with the 
atmosphere such as I have supposed it to be, don’t you think it 
would have a tendency to develop insanity ? 


A. That is your hypothetical case? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Then I answer your hypothetical case that I think it would. 

@. Yes, and to develop it pretty rapidly ? 

A. That depends upon the individual entirely. 

@. Depends on the individual ? 

A. I think the rapidity would depend upon the individual; yes, 
sir. 


@. Well, take the case of a young man eighteen years of age 
and unused to treatment of this kind — first, “to. the confinement, 
and next, to being locked up in such cells as only in our day the 
South Boston House of Correction can produce; next, again, to 
deprivation of bed and bedding for three, six, or ten days, and 
then, to cap the climax, ten days in solitary confinement. Don’t 
you think in such a case that might have a speedy tendency to 
develop insanity ? 
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A. You are assuming that, you say, in your hypothetical case? 

Q@. Entirely. 

A. I will answer your hypothetical case — certainly, I think it 
might. ; 

@. Don’t you think it probably would? 

A. That depends upon the individual, again, I must reply to 
that. 

Q@. (By the Cuarrman.) As I understand, Dr. Jelly, when you 
say it depends upon the individual, you mean it depends upon the 
condition of the individual? 

A. The condition, the temperament, and the natural power of 
endurance ; that is what I meant. 

@. Exactly so. 

LA ee eS. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) And of course it would be more rapid in 
the case of one who had the nervous temperament pretty strongly 
marked and had a tendency to fret and worry and chafe under 
such restraint? 

A. I think so. 

@. Yes. In other words, to bring it down to every comprehen- 
sion, it would in a great measure depend upon the sensitiveness of 
the individual? 

A. Well, yes, I should say so. You cannot separate the sen- 
sitiveness, which is a nervous factor, from the physical, very well, 
but I should — 

@. Now, isn’t it true that dejection has a tendency to cause in- 
sanity ? 

A. Dejection? 

Q. Dejection long continued? 

A. Oh, you mean anything that causes depression long con- 
tinued ¢ 

Grey CS. vnire 

A. I think it has a tendency that way, certainly ; yes, sir. 

@. And any treatment, confinement, or anything environing 
the individual, especially a sensitive individual, that has a ten- 
dency to cause anguish and despair long continued, continued for 
not only days but weeks. with nothing to take the. individual’s 
mind off his condition and everything to keep his mind on his cun- 
dition — that would have a strong tendency to develop insanity, 
would it not? 

A. I think so,:sir. 

). Now, of course, doctor, there is no doubt but what the 
healthy condition of the brain must in a measure depend upon the 
healthy condition of the body. Am I not right? 

A. I think that is a truism. There are exceptions, of course, 
to that. That is the general rule. 

@. Oh, of course there are exceptions to everything. Not 
many vears ago I saw here a girl with two heads, but her case was 


exceptional. 
Ald. Ler. — You went to see her? 
Mr. Ritey. — Yes, but I don’t want to see it again. 


@. Now, take a person, doctor, in ordinary health and youth, 
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of eighteen or twenty years of age, and confine him in the House 
of Correction, how much food, nourishment, should he receive 
daily in order to keep him in a fairly healthy condition ? 

A. To keep him in a fairly healthy condition? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I can’t tell you any measurements, sir. I should say 
enough to satisfy his appetite. 

@. But your judgment, you see, doctor, would be far better 
than the judgment of one who hadn’t had so much medical ex- 
perience — to give a rough estimate? 

A. IJ can’t do that, Mr. Riley, I don’t know. I don’t think I 
have in my own mind the amount, off-hand, that would certainly 
be necessary to keep a healthy man well. I can only answer it on 
general principles — the amount pat would satisfy his appetite. 
I cannot recall — 

@. Well, that will satisfy him? 

A. Allow me to finish, please. 

@. Well, that will answer my question — the amount that 
would satisfy his appetite. That is your answer, is it? 

A. Provided that appetite wasn’t gormandizing. 

No, I mean the average? 

The average. 

If I dare use the term, a rational appetite? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, now, do you think a pint and a half of water and five 
ounces of bread given to him every twenty-fours would be sufli- 
cient to satisfy his appetite? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t suppose any one thought so. 

(. Do you suppose that keeping him on such a diet for ten 
days would cause injury to his health ? 

A. Not necessarily; no, sir. I think there are a great many 
could do that without injury. 

@. I aw not taking exceptional cases, doctor. I am taking 
the average case, and I am keeping in mind, doctor — so that you 
may know what is in my mind as well as myself — that such an 
amount of food must be one of two things. It must either be 
harmful or beneficial. Now, I will take your answer. 

A. Now, you must ask me the first part of the question again. 

@. Well, I say what effect would a diet such as I have de- 
scribed have upon an ordinary man? 

A. Why, it would reduce his strength, of course, sir. I think 
I may have misunderstood your question at first. It would re- 
duce his strength, of course. It does not seem time that neces- 
sarily with the ordinary man it would put him in any sick or 
dangerous condition. 

@. Oh, I know there are exceptions, but it would reduce his 
strength, and if you were to continue that long enough he would be 
unable to get about, wouldn’t he, to help himself? 

A. I am not sure. Yes, I think he would intime. I don’t 
know how long. 

@. And it would eventually affect his mind, wouldn’t it? 

A. If it went to that point. It would take a good while to get 
to that point? 
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@. Well, I said that eventually it would affect his mind, 
wouldn’t it ? 

A. Kept up long enough I think it would; yes, sir. 

@. And unbalance his reason? 

A. I suppose those two terms are synonymous. I should use 
those two terms synonymously. 

@. Yes, but I want by and by to see how it would appear in 
print. It would unbalance his reason? 

A. If it affected his mind it would unbalance his reason. 

Q. Yes, sir; we won’t dispute about that. 

A. I don’t know but you meant them synonymously, that 
is all. 

@. In other words, to use a common term, would drive him 
crazy ¢ 

A. If kept up long enough the effect of starvation or very re- 
duced diet might do that. 

Q. Wouldn't it do that? 

A. Not necessarily. 

@. Well, in a great many cases it probably would so result? 

A. I don’t think I can answer that without explanation. I 
think not in most cases. In many cases it would. I think many 
men would starve to death without becoming insane. ‘That is 
what I meant to say. 

@. When you have a patient, doctor, and after diagnosing his 
case and making the best estimate you can of the condition of his 
body and mind, you come to the conclusion that he may have a 
tendency to insanity, you generally advise, if the body be in a 
weak condition, nourishing food and fresh air, don’t you? 

A. Certainly. 

@. And plenty of exercise? 

A. When it can be had; yes, sir. 

@. And that is one of the means ron take of saving the pa- 
tient, isn’t it — saving him from insanity? 

A. Certainly. 

@. If, on the other hand, you were to take that patient and not 
do anything of the kind, but — I am supposing a case --— lock him 
up in a cell in your house, just such a cell as they use for solitary 
in South Boston, would you expect thereby to cure him? 

A. Why, no, sir, but —- 

@. Well — 

A. Will you allow me to say — 

@. Supposing you kept him there ten or twenty days and fed 
him on bread and water, would you expect beneficial results from 
it? 


Certainly not. 

Would you be surprised if he turned out stark, staring mad? 
I think I should find his mental condition made worse. 
Yes. 

But I think —I won’t say what I was going to. 

What? 

I was going to refer to my own testimony. I suppose you 
don’ t want me to do that. : 


ppekeken 
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@. Now, you stated the fact that you would expect to find his 
mental condition worse ? 

A. On the supposition that I had diagnosed the case and found 
he had a tendency to insanity. 

@. Yes, sir; I am proceeding on that supposition. Now, one 
other thing —if it turned out that he was stark, staring mad, 
would you be surprised ? 

A. I must understand your question before I answer it, and 
then I will answer it to the best of my ability. But I must under- 
stand it. Your question, if I understand it, is, Mr. Rilev, if I 
found a patient who, after examination, physically and mentally 
I considered showed a suspicion or a tendency to insanity — 

(). A predisposition to insanity. 

A. A predisposition, a tendency, a suspicion, or whatever it is, 
and in the first place you asked if I would subject him to that 
treatment. I said, ** No.” 

NG. 

A. I thought I didn’t understand the question. 

@. lasked you if you would not prescribe exercise, fresh air, 
and nourishing food? 

A. I certainly would, if it was possible — certainly would do 
it. 

@. Mark, then, what followed: I then asked you if you should 
put him into a cell, such as the South Boston House of Correction 
unfortunately has, and keep him there ten or twenty days in the 
darkness, and with only the means of ventilation which I have 
described in speaking of the cells, and on a diet of five ounces 
of bread and a pint and a half of water once in every twenty-four 
hours, would you expect to find his condition improved or not? 

A. I should not; but there is no evidence of that, sir, that I 
have known that has been brought forward here. 

Q. I didn’t ask you— now, doctor, without knowing it you are 
getting close to the line of apology for somebody else. 

A. No, sir; you are supposing me all the time, sir. You are 
supposing me all the time in this hypothetical case. 

@. I didn’t say that you do that, but were you to do that, to 
treat a man in that manner, of course you would expect to find 
his condition very much worse? 

A. Certainly, very much worse. 

Q. Now, one other step. If, upon letting him out. at the end 
of ten or twenty days, more or less, you found that he was raving 
mad, would you be surprised ? 

A. No, sir, I should not. 

@. That answers my question. Now, of course, bear in mind 
that I am assuming cases all the time. 

A. I understand it now, sir. 

@. I find it necessary to do so. Now, while on this subject 
and having in view the wisdom not only of economy, but also the 
greater wisdom of humanity, would you advise any system of 
imprisonment or punishment that would lead to insanity on the 
part of those punished? 

A. Why, I hardly think it is necessary to answer that question, 
because I think it is a truism. 
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@). Still, I have a purpose in asking it, doctor. 

A. Why, certainly not. 

Q. You would ‘not? 

A. Why, certainly not. 

And of course your judgment would be that that system is 
the best of all which seeks, po matter at what expenditure of 
money, to keep the prisoner in fairly good physical and intellectual 
health and attempts to open up to him a better life? 

A. Certainly. That isa truism, I think. 

@. Do you think that the system pursued in the South Boston 
House of Correction has a tendency to do that ? — because, doctor, 
you are not only interested as a physician, but you are interested 
as one of our best citizens. 

A. Your question is, if I think the system at the House of Cor- 
rection has a tendency to do that, so far as I know it. I know 
nothing about the management of the institution whatsoever, only 
what little that I go there as consulting physician. I think if the 
House of Correction had a proper hospital, if the citizens of 
Boston — 

@. Yes, but you knowit hasn’t. 

A. But I am answering your question, sir, and I cannot answer 
it in any other way. I think if the House of Correction had a 
proper hospital, which has been asked for by the officers for the 
last twenty-five years to my certain knowledge, you would find 
that they could take better care of their patients. The hospital is 
poorly ventilated, a bad hospital, and they do the best they can 
with what they have. ‘There should have been a new hospital 
there twenty-five years ago, and it was asked for to my certain 
knowledge. I knew Dr. Walker who was there, very well, and we 
have talked it over. He desired a new hospital. If they had a 
better hospital, I think, at the House of Correction, things would 
be better. I think the House of Correction hospital is kept clean 
and that they do the best they can with it. If they had a better 
hospital I think they would do good work with their sick patients 
where they don’t do it now because they can’t do it. 

@. Do you think the hospital as it exists to-day reflects credit 
upon the citizens of Boston? 

A. I think it is a disgrace to the citizens of Boston and that 
it has been for years, and the Board of Directors and the Board of 
Commissioners since I have known about them have tried over and 
over again to get a new hospital and haven’t got it. I, as acitizen 
of Boston, feel that Boston is to blame for that part of it. 

@. And it probably would be a benefit to the city if the whole 
thing were removed by an act of God? 

A. I think so, sir — just asI felt about the Boston Lunatic Hos- 
pital for a great many years, and I told Dr. Fisher that if he could 
get his patients out of there and it were blown up I would be very 
glad of it, because I felt there should be a new hospital there and 
that it was needed for years. 

@. Now, you know, doctor, that that prison has on an average 
between 500 and 600 prisoners each year? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t know that average. I have no doubt 
those figures are correct. I didn’t know it. 
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@. Yes, sir — between 500 and 600 prisoners. From your ex- 
perience over there and your observation of course you know that 
such an institution should have the attendance of a competent 
medical man? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

@. The permanent attendance of a competent medical man? 

A. I think there should be a resident physician, if that is what 
you mean. 

@. Yes, sir. Would you say that to ask a doctor of good 
standing, a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, to go 
there every day for two hours for the sum of $500 a year — would 
you say that that would be making a sufficient provision for med- 
ical attendance? 

A. I don’t think so, sir. I think the man should be a resident 
physician and should have a liberal salary. 

(). ‘Then the conclusion, your conclusion, is, that for that amount 
of money the city cannot have proper medical treatment for the 
inmates ? 

A. No, sir: I don’t mean that, sir. Dr. Bancroft, I think, is 
aman of ability, of conscience, of character, of experience with 
insane. I have known him twelve years. and he gives all the 
time he can to it. But if Dr. Bancroft was made the resident 
physician and could give his whole time, the thing would be effi- 
ciently done. 

@. But he says he cannot afford to do it for ten dollars a week. 

A. Of course he cannot. J agree with you entirely that they 
should have a resident physician with a liberal salary. 

@. That is what I am getting at — the city has not made 
proper provision for medical attendance? 

A. No, the city has not, and you and I are partly responsible 
for it — the citizens of Boston. 

@. I don’t know that I am, because my tax bill has been paid 
every year. 

A. Well, I beg pardon when I mention you. I will say that 
I am for one of them. I don’t want to be misunderstood. I 
think they should have at the House Correction a resident phy- 
sician with a good salary. 

@. Now, the hospital in South Boston is made up of certain 
prison cells. Am I right? 

Ad Vesa ke. 

@. They are larger than the ordinary prison cells, but they are 
cells? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why couldn’t they use the dormitory over there for a hos- 
pital ? 

dl. Ob, they cannot with that class of patients which they have, 
J think, do that. 

@. They cannot? 

A. Now, that is a point perhaps I hadn’t thought of before, and 
I don’t know as I can give an intelligent answer without thinking 
of it, but I should think there would be objections on account of 
the class of patients they have. ‘They are men who have to be 
looked after pretty carefully, a good many of them. 
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@. Now, you spoke about Dr. Bancroft’s experience and 
capacity ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you say that he is an expert in insanity? 

A. Well, I won’t say that, sir, but I will say this, that Dr. Ban- 
croft was an assistant physician two or three years in the Danvers 
Lunatic Hospital; he was assistant physician at the McLean Hos- 
pital for the Insane in Somerville, I think two years, perhaps 
more. ‘Then he went into general practice in South Boston, and 
was made visiting physician at the House of Correction. I think 
in regard to Dr. Bancroft—as you have asked me about him, 
perhaps I may express my opinion — I think Dr. Bancroft’s only 
fault is his modesty, and that he does not push himself. I think 
he is a very conscientious and very reliable man. J am an older 
man than he, and I have known him twelve years. You have 
asked me the question, and I am very glad to say this about him. 

q@. As my memory serves me, he was asked several times while 
a witness if he was an expert in insanity and each time he an- 
swered ‘* No.” 

A. Yes, sir; I think he considers himself not an expert. I 
don’t think he testifies in court as an expert, but I would say — 

(. And I have the impression that he went a little further and 
said that in those insane cases he relied upon your judgment. 

A. Well, I don’t think that is entirely so, Mr. Riley, because we 
see these cases independently. Dr. Bancroft makes up his mind 
independently of me and we confer together. 

Q. Now — 

A. Allow me to complete my answer. Sometimes he adds 
something to my knowledge of the case that I have overlooked, 
sometimes I add something to his knowledge of the case that he 
has overlooked, and then we simmer it down and make up a certi- 
ficate together. Dr. Bancroft does not regard himself as an expert 
on insanity and does not testify in the courts as an expert, but I 
think he is a well-qualified man on insanity, personally. That is 
my personal opinion. 

@. Considering the condition of many of those reaching the 
House of Correction, the used-up condition, would you recom- 
mend long sentences in solitary, that is, such solitary confinement 
as they provide in South Boston? 

A. Well, you don’t mean sentences, do you, Mr. Riley? 

Q. Well, for the sake of convenience — I don’t mean to char- 
acterize what the Court does, but what the officers do. For the 
sake of convenience I use the term ‘* sentence” as applicable to 
the confinement in solitary ? 

A. Yes, sir. I want to understand what you meant. Assuming 
that to be a hypothetical case I should say not, but each case must 
be judged by itself. 

@. Oh, I understand that, but generally speaking you would 
not advise it? 

A. On general principles. answering your question as a hypo- 
thetical one, I should say I would not advise it. 

(). Now, take a prisoner confined in one of the cells described, 
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bolted in by two doors, secured by two doors, kept in darkness, 
confined in that small space with hardly room to walk about and 
with only the option of lying down or standing up all the time, or 
a part of the time, what do you say about ironing the prisoner by 
hand-cuffing his hands behind his back and keeping him so for 
days? 

A. Asa medical question you ask me? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. What do I think of it in what respect, sir? 

@. Well, what effect would that have upon the ordinary occu- 
pant’s mind? 

A, You ask me — 

@. Understand me, I am not speaking of a person having a 
tendency to harm himself. Far from it. I am speaking of the 
ordinary prisoner in solitary ? 

A. I think a course like that would be weakening to a man. 

@. Yes. Now, supposing a man so ironed fell down, — what 
would be the chances of his being able to get up again? 

A, Oh, I think the man could get up, sir, without using his 
hands. 

Q. Well, he might, and then again he might not. But suppos- 
ing he couldn’t get up, in what way could he lie with any degree 
of convenience? 

A. I don’t think there would be any convenience about it any 
way, as far as that is concerned. 

@. No, I know there would not be, but one position might be 
better than another. In other words, could he lie upon his back? 

A. No,sir; not without hurting his hands, cramping his hands. 

@. He would have to lie upon his side ? 

A. He could lie upon his back, but it would cramp his hands up 
and be very uncomfortable. The most comfortable place would 
be on his side, of course. 

@. You say he would have to lie on his side? 

A. Well, he can lie on his hands, but not for any length of 
time. 

@. Well, could he lie on his side? 

A. Well, that would be the most comfortable place, of course. 

Wouldn’t he roll over if he lay on his side with his hands in 
that position ? 

A. Iam sure | don’t know whether he would or not. I never 
thought of that before. 

@. Don’t you think keeping a man in that way for any length 
of time might have a tendency to drive, him to anguish and 
despair? 

A. Depends upon the man. Of course, you understand, Mr. 
Riley, in these cases you are putting them to me as hypothetical 
The Cuarrman. — The committee-so understand it too, doctor. 

Q@. (By Mr. Rivey.) You wouldn’t advise any such punish- 
nent as that in an ordinary case, would you? 

A. I shouldn’t advise it, but I have had no experience in taking 
care of refractory prisoners. 

Q. No, I understand. 
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A. None whatsoever, so I have had no experience whatever to 
draw from in that respect. I shouldn’t treat an insane man that 
way. 

av. Now, doctor, with regard to blows upon the head; is there 
much danger in striking a man upon the head with an iron or steel 
wrench? 

A. There is danger; yes, sir. 

@. There is always more or less danger growing out of wounds 
on the bead, I presume? 

A. Well, there is some. That depends, of course, upon the 
character of the wound. If itis only a scalp wound there is no 
special danger from that. If there is a concussion there is dan- 
ger; ifva fractured skull there is danger. 

Q. And blows upon the head might induce, bring about insan- 
ity, beyond any question? 

A. Yes. It isn’t very common, but it is brought about in that 
way. 

O. Now, doctor, this, you see, is a pencil. Now, is there any 
doubt but what in the hands of one so disposed a death wound 
might be given to a human being with this pencil? In other words, 
could one kiJl another with this? 

A. I think it might be possible to reach some artery by which 
a man could bleed to death, but no bone could be fractured. 

(). Now, supposing one would ram this through another’s eye 
and touch the brain? 

A. It would be.a difficult thing to touch the brain in that way, 
Mr. Riley. 

@. Supposing it were rammed through the eye, might it not 
cause death? 

A. It might cause death, but I don’t think it would be likely by 
pushing it through the eye. I don’t know whether that would be 
possible. 

@. I ask you because of the suggestion by one of the Aldermen 
the other day that an iron wrench was a harmless weapon and 
couldn’t canse death? 

A. Oh, there is no comparison. 

@. Even this might do it? 

A. I hope you understand me, Mr. Riley, about that. I 
haven’t answered fully. 

@. Oh, yes. Now, you say that a scalp wound is not danger- 
ous, do you? 

A. I didn’t. mean to say it wasn’t dangerous. I said it was 
not necessarily dangerous. 

@. Now, take the case of a scalp wound and then supposing 
that wound becomes inflamed, may it not affect the brain? 

A. Yes, it may do so; but.scalp wounds, as a rule, heal very 
rapidly. 

@. Oh, yes; Iunderstand that, but there are exceptions? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, something bas been said about the increase in in- 
sanity. Awhile ago you incidentally mentioned the Middlesex 
County House of “Correction, I think, in connection with our 
House of Correction ? 
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A. As being near a large city. 

@. Yes; and you meant by that, that both institutions were , 
built for substantially the same sort of offenders ? 

A. As Lunderstand it. Iam not very familiar with the Mid- 
dlesex House of Correction. 

@. Well, I think you are right, doctor. 

A. I think that it is so; yes, sir. 

@. Ours is adjacent to a large city, and the Middlesex county 
one to a large county. Now, I find that last year our House of 
Correction turned out 25 insane cases — 

(In response to a question put by the chairman at this point, 
Dr. Jelly said he would prefer to continue on the stand and finish 
his testimony to-night rather than be obliged to come to another 
hearing.) 

@. Now, there are in this State, in all the prisons of the State, 
about 7,000 prisoners, and last year those prisons turned out 89 
cases of insanity. The House of Correction here turned out nearly 
one-third of that number, or 25. ‘The Middlesex House of Cor- 
rection, having 486 prisoners, turned out only 6. Although our 
House of Correction had but 571 prisoners, the State Prison, with 
about 100 more prisoners than our House of Correction contains, 
turned out only 9 cases. The Reformatory, with nearly 1,000 
prisoners, turned out only 1, and the New Bedford prison, with 
305 prisoners, only 4. Now, doctor, can you account for the im- 
mense increase in insanity in our House of Correction? 

A. I cannot account for it. I think it was a coincidence, an 
accident, and I think to determine that we should watch a series 
of years, because we do see so much variation in the community. 
Iam so situated that I see a good deal of the pauper insane, as 
you may know, of Boston, and we have a great many variations 
there. I cannot account for that, but I think it was more acci- 
dental or coincidental than anything else, that is, in my opinion. 

@. Well, you mean by the word *‘: coincidental” that those 
figures may be compared with some other figures, is that what you 
mean ? 

A. No; I say it is simply coincidence, that is all. It hap- 
pened. That is all I can say about it. 

@. You cannot recollect any other figures that you can com- 
pare with those? 

A. I don’t mean to say that there was not any increase last 
year, but if you look through you will find the years vary very 
much; this year not as much as last year thus far. 

@. Well, of course there may not be as many cases. I should 
hope not, this year, and we have not as yet, doctor, any informa- 
tion of the number of cases for this year. 

A. I cannot give you the exact number. 

@. No, sir; we have not got the figures yet. 

A. He misunderstood my requests and did not give me the data 
between the two points I wanted. 

@. Now, we have looked back for years and have taken the 
figures from the House of Correction here and from other prisons, 
and we find that we cannot find any record in our House of Correc- 
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tion equalling the one of last year, or any record at all approach- 
ing it — some years only six or seven, some years nine. 

Mr. Procror. —I beg pardon. That is nota fact, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. — Have you got the table there? I would like to 
use it if you have. Unfortunately I left mine in the office. 

Mr. Proctor. — I have only a table I have made myself. 

Mr. Ritey. — And I would sooner you would use it yourself. 

Mr. Procror. —I would sooner use it myself. 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, no doubt. I have my book at home, but 
shall have it here at the next meeting. But you will find statistics, 
doctor, in the last year’s report of the Prison Commissioners of the 
State which must be interesting to you and to everybody. But I 
assume now, and J think my assumption — 

Ald. Ler. — How are their reports made, from January to 
January? 

Mr. Ritey. —I presume so, but at all events they cover twelve 
months. I have not got it with me to-night. I did not go to the 
office to get it. But I have no record in our House of Correction 
that will at all approach the record last year. 

The Witness. — I supposed that was a fact. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) And you say, doctor, that you cannot 
account for this increase ? ~ 

A. I cannot account for it, sir. 

@. Are you aware that the Prison Commissioners of this State 
in their report called attention to it? 

A. Iam not aware of it. I haven’t read that report. 

@. That has not come under your observation yet? 

PAS aN O281t. 

Mr. Reep. — You haven’t the record of 1887 with you, have 
you, Mr. Riley, of the House of Correction for 1887? 

Mr. Ritey. — Will you let me go on? Because you see I havea 
good deal to do yet. 

Mr. Reep. — I know that is a poser for you. 

Mr. Rirey. — Well, I am delighted that you are delighted witb 
yourself. Now, I have great misgivings as to myself. The 
longer I live the more fearful I become. 

@. Now, doctor, in the absence of any other reason for this 
insanity, might you not fairly reach the conclusion that cruel, 
brutal, treatment, and an insufficiency of proper and nourishing 
food, might account for it? 

A. Not unless I had proof that that was the case, sir. 

Q. No, but I say, you wouldn’t be surprised to find that that 
would account for it, would you? 

A. I shouldn’t be surprised if that would account for it if that 
was the fact. 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I should want to know the fact first before I formed any 
such opinion about it. 

@. Of course. 

A. Not knowing the fact I should simply say I don’t know why 
the increase was, and it seems to me that it was accidental, and 
that in a series of years you will find that the thing will average 
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itself. That is, we find in the commitments that it so happens — 
I lave found it so in the thirteen years I have been medical ex- 
aminer for the Department of Public Institutions — that as the 
years go on they will average about the same, with the exception 
that there is a little increase from year to year. 

@. But if you should find that in the past two or three years 
there was no increase in Suffolk County, and then you should find 
in 1883 this great increase, what would you say ? 

A. I would simply say that I couldn’t see that it was anything 
more than accidental — couldn’t account for it. 

Q. That is all? 

A. Without the data I couldn’t give any opinion except that. 
If I have no data to go by I cannot say. 

@. Then it is only for you to say, with the master of the House 
of Correction, his counsel, and, I think, the commissioners, to all 
join in saying that it was accidental? 

A. Mr. Riley, have you any objection to my looking at that 
paper that Mr. Reed has? 

@.. Not the slightest sir, not the slightest. 

A. (Examining paper.) 

@). Doctor, it appears — indeed, it is without dispute — that the 
practice in the House of Correction is and has been to put dirty, 
filthy. vermined clothing, taken from the prisoners when they enter, 
into the food ovens in the kitchen and treat them there — that is, 
destroy the vermin in that way. Now, do you approve of that 
practice ? 

A. That depends on how it is done. I don’t know how it is 
done. I never knew anything about it. 

@. Oh, they are simply rolled up and put in the oven and 
cooked there until the vermin die. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me — that is not the case. ‘That is 
not the testimony of Dr. Bancroft at all. 

The Witness. — He said— I think I read a portion of the testi- 
mony — that they were enclosed in tin. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) No, I think he said that they were put 
in there without any protection. 

A. If they are put in there without any protection — I don’t 
know whether they are or not — 

@. He said they should be enclosed in tins. 

A. No, I understood his testimony that they were. 

Q. No. 

A. If they were put in alone I shouldn’t approve of it. I don’t 
know whether that is the fact or not. 

@. Then, what would be the natural effect upon the stomachs 
of those who used the food there? 

A. I don’t suppose they could eat it if they knew it was done. 

@. For instance, one prisoner said he couldn’t eat for nearly a 
month after learning it. Should you think there was anything 
strange about it? 

A. If it is as you assume — that the vermined, dirty clothing 
is put in the ovens that they bake the food in, without being en- 
closed in anything, of course I shouldn’t approve of it at all, 
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@. You would say at once that that was disgraceful? 

A. I should think it ought not to be done? 

@. A shame to the community? 

A. I think it ought not to be done, that it would not be right 
at all —if that is the fact. I don’t know about the fact. 

@. Now, supposing they were put in tins, why should they be 
put in the kitchen oven at all? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t know, you know, Mr. Riley, about 
the kitchens or ovens, or anything of the kind. 

@. No; but don’t you know that other places could be found 
for the treatment of such clothing — other places than the kitchen 
food ovens? 

A. I suppose so. The question would be whether Colonel 
Whiton knew anything about it. I don’t know about that at 
all. 

@. I understood some time ago the chairman of the Commis- 
sioners to say he knew nothing about it, and if Colonel Whiton 
only asked him for a drum he might have had it, but months and 
months and months have passed by. Whether the Colonel has 
asked for the drum I know not, but evidently the drum hasn’t put 
in an appearance. 

A. Of course I know nothirg about that. 

Q. No, sir. 

@. Did you read in the newspapers the other day a reference 
to the case of a man named Jones who was committed, sent from 
the City Prison to Deer Island? 

A. Ididn’t read about it, sir. I was told about it. 

@. Well, in view of the testimony given in reference to. that 
case have you any memory of it, doctor? 

A. I have a memory of the whole thing, sir, and will be glad 
to describe it if you will allow me. 

@. Well, I thought, in justice to you and to everybody, that 
you would be glad to have me call it to your attention. 

A. Iam very glad to tell you about that, sir, if you would like 
to have me. Shall I go on? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Some months ago a man——I suppose you know, Mr. Riley, 
that the cases that are thought to be insane, whether drunk or 
otherwise, that are arrested and called by the police insane are 
put in charge of the Commissioners of ee Institutions at. the 
City Prison: ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. It is my duty, after I go down in the morning, at half-past 
ten, to see those cases so reported. I found there one morning 
this man Jones, who was dazed and confused and told me he had 
been drinking. 

@. Who told you? 

A. He told me so himself. I considered it probably a case of 
liquor. I sent him down — the only provision we have for those 
cases — to the hospital at Deer Island, and marked him for ob- 
servation. The man died there, and I heard nothing more about 
him. J supposed that he had cleared up and went away, and I 
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didn’t know anything more about the case until sometime after- 
wards when a friend of his came to me and asked me about him. 
I looked at my record —I had forgotten all about him — and 
found that the facts were as I have stated them to you. I had 
the address when he died. I take that back when J say I heard 
nothing more about it. I did know he died, because Dr. Roche 
telephoned me and asked me to find the address. I gave him the 
address which the man gave me, which turned out not to be a true 
one. 

Q. What? 

A. Turned out not to be the proper one. This friend came to 
me about him, and I turned to my record and read my record to 
him, and said I knew nothing about this man. He was picked up 
by the police and he said he had been drinking, and it appeared to 
me he had been. I sent him down to Deer Island,as I said. His 
friend said to me —and our talk was a pleasant one, he acted very 
pleasantly and gentlemanly — he says, ‘‘ This man does not drink 
and had been subject to epilepsy.” Isaid, ** Very well. If this 
man does not drink and is subject to epilepsy, frequently after an 
epileptic seizure the condition of the patient very strongly re- 
sembles the condition of a man who has been drinking. If he 
never drank and he had epilepsy, of course I made a mistake and 
am sorry. Dr. Roche, at Deer Island, had him under observation 
and can tell you about the case, and you had better go down and 
see him.” 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. That was the conversation. I simply said this—and I say 
it here —that if that case was an epileptic case and the man did 
not drink, I made a mistake. I said so to him and he went down 
there and made his own observation. Those are the whole facts 
in the case. I didn’t say to him that I had made a mistake, be- 
cause I didn’t know. 1 said, ‘‘ If I have made a mistake I am 
sorry, and it was made in that way.” 

@. In other words, your examination, of course, had to be a 
short one? 

A. I said to him, ‘‘ Of course, I assume all responsibility for 
that man going to Deer Island. If there was any mistake I 
assume the responsibility.” 

(. Your examination had to be a short one? 

A. Yes, sir. I took his word that he had been drinking. 

@. And you had him sent down to Deer Island for observation ? 

A. Yes,sir. He told me himself he drank and I supposed that 
was true. May I say a word further? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. ‘The theory of the man’s case was, according to his friend, 
that he was so dazed from epilepsy that probably he didn’t know 
what he was saying, and that may have been true; and that was 
my reason for my action, and that is what was done. He died 
there from pneumonia, I understand. 

@. You sent him there for observation, the same as many 
others? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the idea — and have made a great many 
mistakes, I have no doubt, too. 
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@. Oh, mistakes are human, but you used the ordinary care, 
. doctor? 

A. J used the ordinary care and spent some time with him. 

@. It turned out that he had been to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and was under some treatment there and they 
took him for epilepsy. 

A. It is so reported. I never inquired there, so I have never 
verified that — don’t know. . 

@. Now, having sent the man to Deer Island, was there any 
reason why he should have been kept there a week under compe- 
tent observation without discovering his true condition and 
trouble ? | 

A. Thatis a medical question, sir, which I can’t answer. 

Q. What? 

A. That is a medical question for those who had him under 
observation. You know how the death certificate was made out? 
I have heard the last week — I didn’t know. 

Q. But don’t you think, doctor, if he had been under your 
treatment and observation for six days, that you would have dis- 
covered his trouble? 

A. That I don’t know, sir — depends on his case, entirely. 

@. What are the probabilities ? 

A. Well, questions of epilepsy are very obscure and difficult to 
deal with. Now, if that man had epilepsy and didn’t have a 
seizure or fit, or anything, there might be an interval, say, a fort- 
night, when there would be no data on which to form an opinion, 
without any history, whether he had epilepsy or not; and if he 
seemed to have been drinking, as. he had been himself, without 
any history of epilepsy, I think I should have still considered him 
a drinking man. 

@. Don’t you think that with careful observation, it might 
have been discovered that it was not a case of delirium tremens? 

A. If it was not a case of delirum tremens I think it might be; 
yes, sir. You put the question another way now. 

Q. Yes, sir. If it was not a case of delirium tremens, com- 
petent observation might have discovered it within a week ? 

A. I think so. I would say that the negative might be true. 

@. Now, in reference to the case of Cutter, you were called 
over there probably the day before his committal to the Insane 
Asylum? 

Yes, sir; probably. 

And you had never seen him before? 

Never. 

How long was that interview, probably ? 

I can’t recollect. 

Probably a short one? 

Long enough to draw out the facts I have spoken of. 

He was brought out in the yard? 

. No, sir. I was in the hospital. Whether I went into his 
cell or he was brought out of it I don’t know — the custom varied. 
But all these cases were examined in the hospital. I[ relied on 
his statement. 
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@. Whose? 

A. Cutter’s. 

@. Didn’t you rely on Dr. Bancroft’s statements to some 
extent? 

AA. No, not allowed to do that. 

@. No, but didn’t you. 

A. So far as I know I didn’t. I drew these delusions from 
him personally. The history of his case, I should get from Dr. 
Bancroft. 

Q. Did you then ascertain that he had been in the prison some 
three months? 

A. That I don’t recollect. 

@. Did you ascertain that during all that time he had never 
been punished or reprimanded? 

A. Didn’t ask that question. 

@. That all that time he had been a good prisoner? 

A. I didn’t ask that. 

Q. That during that time he hadn’t exhibited any symptoms of 
insanity until within a few days of when you were called over? 

A. J didn’t learn that, sir. 

Q. What did you learn? 

A. I was asked to examine this man in consultation to as- 
certain, to give an opinion whether he was insane. I found he 
had delusions, thought he was insane, and made the proper 
certificate for his commitment. 

@. What were the delusions? 

A. Imaginary voices and people who were persecuting him 
and trying to injure him. 

Where did he say he heard the voices? 

About him somewhere. I don’t recollect just where. 

Did he say he heard them in the cell or in the shop? 

I don’t recollect, sir. 

Did you ask him how long he labored under such delusions? 
I don’t recall about that. 

Did you talk with Dr. Bancroft about it? 

Not then, because I examined him alone. 

Did you afterwards? 

Afterwards, I think; at the time we committed him, I think 
ii talked with him about him. 

@. Did you talk with the deputy about him? 

A. That I don’t recollect. J remember this, Mr. Riley, that I 
either talked with the deputy, probably, or the officer of the hos- 
pital — I do not know — or with Colonel Whiton. 

@. Assuming that at that time he was insane — what sort of in- 
sanity was it—of the milder type? 

A. He was not violent. He was a man whose mind seemed 
weakened, and decidely weakened, with these delusions of which 
I speak. He was not violent at that time. 

@. Now, if, during that examination, you had learned that up 
to within a few weeks he had exhibited no delusion, you would not 
have recommended his being sent to the hospital? 

A. Certainly I should, if he had them at the time I examined 
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him. It would make no difference whether it was one day or a 
week. 

@. You think delusions of one day’s standing would be suffi- 
cient for you to send him to the Lunatic Hospital rather than place 
him under observation? But he had been under observation in the 
hospital, L don’t know how long. How long? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Well, but we claim he had not. 

A. Well, of course, I can say this, Mr. Riley: I don’t know how 
long he had been. I was asked to see this man. IJ examined him and 
convinced myself — I may have been mistaken, but I don’t think 
so —that he was insane, and I took the necessary steps to com- 
mit him. 

@. Do you know that the superintendent of the institution at 
Bridgewater is a doctor Blackstone? 

A. No, sir; he is not a doctor. He is simply Mr. Blackstone. 

@. He is the superintendent ? 

A. He is the superintendent — used to be superintendent of 
the Marcella-street Home, and was formerly at Deer Island. He 
is not a doctor and has had no experience as a doctor. 

@. But he is a man who has had considerable experience deal- 
ing with the insane, has he not? 

A. Since he went there he has; yes, sir. 

@. How long has he been there? 

A. I don’t know. I think Colonel Whiton can tell us. 

@. And at Bridgewater he has a physician of experience in such 
matters ? 

A. He has a resident physician ; yes, sir. 

@. And undoubtedly acts, as he should, under his advice? 
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@. Now, if you were to learn from Mr. Blackstone that he dis- 
charged the man because he found him well in body and mind when 
he reached there and hoped he would so continue, and gave him a 
certificate in writing to that effect — 

I have read his letter. 

Well, would it change your views? 

Not at all; not in the least. 

You would say Blackstone was mistaken ? 

Yes, sir; because I know. 

And you would also say that if Mr. Blackstone acted upon 
the ditvice of the resident physician he must have been mistaken? 

A. Not mistaken at the time he was discharged, but mistaken 
if he said that he never was insane. Perhaps. ] misunderstood 
you. J wouldn’t say that Mr. Blackstone was mistaken at the 
time he was discharged, because I don’t know what his condition 
wis then. I would say, however, that if any one said that at the 
time I committed him he wasn’t insane, they were mistaken. I 
happen to know how patients go to Bridgewater, and be was sent 
there as an insane criminal. That I know officially. May I ex- 
plain further? 

@. Well, I would like to get at your record, doctor. I didn’t 
pay sutficient attention to it when you read it. 
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A, If you will allow me, before I get through with this I would 
like to explain to you about the class of patients who go to Bridge- 
water, if you don’t know. 

@. No, I don’t care about that. I would like to get the record 
there now of Cutter. 

A. [have an official record about his going there. I know about 
it. Ihave seen it officially at the State House. I received the ofti- 
cial record of his transfer from the Westboro’ Institution to the 
Insane Hospital at Bridgewater. 

Q. Where? 

A. From the official papers at the State House. 

@. Now, why was he transferred from Westboro’ to Bridge- 
water? 

A. Well, in the first place I must explain that the Bridgewater 
Institution has three classes of inmates: first those who are sent 
there mild criminals, who have not committed any personal assault, 
but for drunkenness and things of that kind, on short sentences ; 
second, those who are poor and are sent to the work-house there ; 
third, insane criminals. Formerly some of the chronic insane were 
sent there, now only insane criminals. Men are sent to the insane 
hospitals by the Courts as insane. If they are criminals, if the 
superintendent thinks they are recovered, after a time, the super- 
intendent of the hospital sends them directly back to the prison. 
If he thinks not, and that they ought to go to Bridgewater, he re- 
ports to the Board of Lunacy and Charity at the State House 
certain ones whom he considers insane and criminals, who should 
be sent to Bridgewater. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Who determines that? 

A. That is the superintendent of the hospital where they go 
first. 

Q@. At Westboro’? 

A. Yes, sir; he reported in this case at the State House among 
the list of insane criminals this man Cutter. He was so reported 
and transferred by the Board of Lunacy and Charity to Bridge- 
water, where they only send insane criminals. So, whether I was 
mistaken or not, he was transferred from the Westboro’ Hospital, 
through the Board of Lunacy and Charity to Bridgewater, and then 
Mr. Blackstone, when he supposed he was recovered discharged him. 
Mr. Blackstone is not a doctor. That is the history of that case. 
I thought you would ask me about that and I went up and made 
inquiries, to be sure, because I knew only insane criminals were 
sent there from Westboro’, and that if he were transferred from 
Westboro’ he went there by direction of a man of experience, 
Dr. Adams, the superintendent of the Westboro’ Insane Asyluin, 
the attention of the Board of Lunacy and Charity being called to 
the case by him, and Cutter being sent to Bridgewater. 

. You read Mr. Blackstone’s letter? 
Yes, sir; I know Mr. Blackstone and think him an excellent 


Yes, sir; but not a doctor. 


Q 

A 

uD. 

i A man of good judgment? 

@. And of course you saw his criticism of Colonel Whiton ? 
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Q. What did you think that meant? 

A. I thought it simply meant that Colonel Whiton had nothing 
to do with the commitment of that man absolutely. 

Q. Now — 

A. One moment please. I must answer the question. This 
question of commitment is a medical question, settled by Dr. 
Bancroft and myself, and the Judge of Probate. Colonel Whiton 
has nothing to do with it. If he wanted to criticise Dr. Bancroft, 
the Judge of Probate, or myself, it would be a proper thing to do. 

@. But what about the place where‘he spoke of Colonel Whiton 
evading or trying to evade the law? 

A. IJ don’t know about that. We are talking now of insanity. 

@. Now, will you let me see the record of Cutter? 

A. Of course at the present time I think very likely Cutter has 
recovered. I don’t know anything about it. 

@. But he was on the stand here the other day? 

A. Well, it doesn’t appear that he wasn’t insane. 

(). He testified that the only voices he heard were some of the 
prisoners and others there talking about him, that it wasn’t any 
delusion at all, but was an actual fact? 

A. Of course I don’t pretend I don’t make mistakes. I may 
have made a mistake, but I don’t think so. ‘* He isa prisoner at 
the House of Correction, South Boston. He thinks that he hears 
prisoners talking, and that they have conspired against him.” 
And he was a man who was weak-minded and confused in addition 
to that. Those were the prominent delusions, that was his condi- 
tion, and those are the facts on which I thought I was justified in 
making a certificate. 

@. Of course you didn’t make a certificate until after consult- 
ing with Dr. Bancroft and also the deputy ? 

A. I don’t know about the deputy. Of course Dr. Bancroft 
and I consulted, but, Mr. Riley, you must understand distinctly 
that Dr. Bancroft and I don’t certify to the insanity of a man un- 
less we have each seen it*ourselves. I don’t take Dr. Bancroft’s 
word and he doesn’t take mine. It is « combined thing, and we 
don’t certify to each other beliefs. We get together and talk it 
over, as any two consulting physicians do, but unless we see in- 
sanity, we don’t commit him. 

@. As I remember, doctor, when that record was read before, 
you said that the man himself had exhibited no manifestations, 
that you took somebody’s statement for it? 

A. Oh, no, sir; I said nothing of the kind, nothing of the 
kind. I said that the man had manifested no excitement, no 
violence, that he was weak-minded. ‘These delusions he told me 
himself, Mr. Riley. There mustn’t be any misunderstanding 
about that. but he showed no excitement, no violence. I don't 
commit people on hearsay, and you mustn’t think I do. 

Q, Oh, no. That word ‘ manifestations” probably misled 
me. ) 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) I understand that you must get evi- 
dence? | 
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A. The law requires it. Mr. Riley, of course, knows that. 

Ald. Ler. — There are few things he doesn’t know. 

Mr. Rirey. -— Oh, there are a great many things. 

‘The Witness. — Mr. Riley, you will excuse me if I say one 
thing more. I felt that this man was transferred to Bridgewater 
because he was insane, and the fact that he went to that institution 
confirmed my impression, and I found that it was so from the offi- 
cial papers. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Do I understand, doctor, that they 
discharge a man from the insane work-house of Bridgewater who 
is insane without the certificate of a physician? 

A. There is no certificate in that respect. If he has recovered, 
if he is not insane, they simply discharge him. The fact that he 
is discharged simply means that he is fit to go out. 

@. Of course, 1 don’t know. But does Mr. Blackstone pass 
upon that question up there? 

A. I don’t know. I suppose the physician does. Mr. Black- 
stone is an excellent man, whom I know very well, but he is not 
a physician. 

Q. He doesn’t pass upon that question, in your opinion ? 

A. I don’t know, but I suppose the physician does first, at any 
rate. 

@. (By Ald. Ler.) J understand that Dr. Blackstone doesn’t 
discharge him, but he notifies the master of the House of Corree- 
tion where he is sent from and they send an officer to get him? 

A. Yes, sir; if the sentence hasn’t expired. In the case of a 
prisoner who is sent to the insane asylum with an unexpired sen- 
tence the time in the insane asylum is counted as a part of the 
sentence, and if he recovers before the expiration of the sentence 
he is sent back to prison to complete the sentence. If he recovers 
and his term has expired he is discharged. If his sentence has 
expired he is discharged at once without being sent back. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Have you the record of the case of 
Edward J. Foley. who was sent to the — 

A. Can you tell me what date, Mr. Riley? 

Q. Edward J. Foley, sent to the hospital about a year ago, 
doctor? 

A. A year ago about this time? 

Q. Yes, sir; September, I think, 1893. Oh, he was sent this 
year, doctor — September of this year. 

A. Oh, yes. LI had the impression that that was a case that 
was sent while I was away and that my associate, Dr. Water- 
man, saw it. I will tell you in a moment, sir. Edward J. Foley? 

0.0 Yes air: 

A. No, sit; I didn’t see him. Dr. Waterman saw him. 

@. You don’t know about it? 

A. Nothing at all; no, sir. That occurred while I was on my 
vacation. 

@. Well, now, in speaking of Sullivan’s case, you were asked 
by Alderman Lomasney in reference to the punishment, and you 
used these words in your answer, ‘*’They have to punish, I sup- 
pose.”” Of course, that is a mere guess of yours? 
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A. Well, I don’t know. I only suppose that the discipline of 
the House of Correction must be preserved, and to do that they 
must punish sometimes. That is all I meant. 

@. You don’t know anything about it? 

A. Nothing whatsoever; no, sir — nothing about the punish- 
ment. 

@. Now, you say that when your attention was first called to 
Quinlan’s case on June 5, 1892, he was not at that time in soli- 
tary? 

A. No; that is my recollection about it. 

Q. By a certified copy of the punishment book, a copy certified 
by Colonel Whiton, I find that he was kept in solitary from the 
31st of May, 1892, to the 21st of June, 1892? 

A. I think that is a mistake. 

Q. Well, a mistake where? 

A. Well, thirty days that makes. I think you said nineteen 
ys 


days. 

@. No; from the 31st of May to the 21st of June. 

A. Then my dates are wrong, that is all. That is my recollec- 
tion. . 

@. Well, why should your date be wrong? 

A. I have no record in my book of the time he was in solitary. 


I only knew that the last day that he was in solitary, which was 
June 21, was the day I saw him in solitary. 

O47 ivilere bowel that very well, doctor, but your record states 
that you saw him on the 5th of June? 

A. That is my record. I saw him on the 5th of June, because 
I have a record of it. 

@. Well, that is your written record ? 

A) Yes; sir. 

@. Now, one of two things, of course, doctor, is true— that it 
may be that your record is correct, and if your record is correct 
the record of punishment is incorrect. 

A. Well, I have no doubt about that question whatever. If I 
didn’t put it down in my record book when he was in solitary, my 
recollection is this, that the first time I saw him of which I have a 
record was June 5. I saw him in the prison, and, as I told Alder- 
man Lomasney — 

Q. Well — 

A. Allow me to finish, please. Isaw him in an open ¢ell in 
the prison. That is my recollection. If Colonel Whiton has an 
official record which shows that he was in solitary at that time, of 
course he is right and I made a mistake in my date. 

@. You make your entries about every day, don’t you? 

A. Oh, I make entries when I see the patients, you know. 

Q. At the time? 

Ai Yes, sir! 

@. Then there is no earthly reason why you should put down a 
wrong date, sir? 

A. If I did, it was a mistake, sir. 

@. Well, you think he would be just as en to make a mistake 
as you, I presume? 
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A. I don’t think he would be as apt to make a mistake in the 
official records of the punishments, no, sir, as I might in going 
over to the office. But I never saw Cornelius Quinlan in solitary, 
I think, but once, and I think that was June 2l. Now, if there 
is any difference between us in that respect I think Colonel Whiton 
would be right. I have given it to the best of my knowledge and 
belief as I took it from my note book, but of course he keeps the 
record. 

@. Now, supposing you found in your book June 5, then you 
would say you were correct in the date? 

A. No, sir; I should not say that in contradistinction to an 
official record kept at the House of Correction. 

@. Then from what you now say your records may not be 
reliable ? 

A. My record is simply a medical record. 

@. For yourself? 

A. For myself, and I mean to have those correct. If you prove 
to me that Colonel Whiton’s records show that to be incorrect, I 
put the wrong date down, but you will give me the credit of not 
doing it intentionally. 

@. Oh, certainly not, sir. I go further and am inclined to 
think the error is elsewhere. 

A. I do not. 

@. Oh, well. Now, this man Quinlan was in the House of Cor- 
rection for more than a year before anybody discovered his in- 
sanity. Is that what you say? 

A. Oh, no, he was there a year under observation, with the 
suspicion that he might be insane, which we could not confirm and 
from which we could not get evidence enough to make a certificate 
committing him to an asylum, although a great deal of pressure 
was heing brought to bear in the matter by officers of the House 
of Correction and by some of the Commissioners. 

@. Did they say he was insane? 

A. No, the Commissioners did not say he was insane. They 
said they wished to have me examine him, wished that he -could 
go away. I know I have talked the matter over at times — went 
over there once at the special request of Mr. Devlin. He asked if 
I would go over and see him and I went, and I said, ‘* Quinlan is 
a queer man, but I can’t make a certificate that he is insane and 
commit him.” Now, it was a medical question entirely. He was 
left to Dr. Bancroft and myself, and as I said in reply to Alder- 
man Lomasney, with the best means in our power we could not 
determine the question whether he was insane, and he was kept 
under observation until we could. 

@. Now, doctor, 1 have to hurry on. Of course, I am more 
than glad to have your explanation, but still the committee are 
after me a little in the matter of haste. Dr. Bancroft made a 
report to the Commissioners that this man was insane when he 
entered the prison. 

A. I said the same, sir. 

@. Dr. Bancroft has also sworn to that. 

A. I said this — that in the light of the facts as they developed 
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when Con Quinlan let out his delusion, I had little doubt in my 
own mind that Con Quinlan was insane when committed to the 
House of Correction, but he did not manifest it so that we could 
commit him to the Asylum. ‘That is the whole case and that is 
all there is about it. . 

@. Dr. Bancroft has sworn to that. 

A. I will swear to it, if you want me to. 

Q. Now, did you learn when you-ordered him out of solitary 
on the 21st of June that he had been there twenty-one days? 

A. I don’t recollect now. 

@. You have never probably heard that until to-night? 

A. Oh, yes, sir, a good while — because this case has been in 
the papers and under discussiou for a long time. 

@. You ordered him out because you found him in a weakened 
condition ? 

A. Weakened, but not in a sick condition, and we made up 
our minds as a medical question that keeping him there did not 
break down his opposition to work, and there was a suspicion then 
in our minds that he might be insane. He was put under observa- 
tion in the hospital. You want to bear in mind this, that we do 
not pronounce a man insane until we have reason to do so. 

Q. Oh, we know that. 

A. I don’t want to be misunderstood. 

@. You mean that his spirit hadn’t been broken, but the man 
was weaker? 

A. Physically, he was weaker, certainly. 

The solitary confinement did have that effect upon him? 
Certainly. 

And you ordered him into the hospital ? 

No, sir. 

You ordered him taken out? 

I gave no orders —talked with Dr. Bancroft, and he 
thought it was best, and he ordered him out. 

@. You did think it was best to have him taken out? 

A. We talked it over together. I had nothing to say about 
ordering him out. 

@. You didn’t oppose his being taken out? 

a. Well, sir, I have no orders to give to Colonel Whiton or any 
man there upon a medical matter. Dr. Bancroft and I talked it 
over and we thought he had been there long enough, or I wrote 
Dr. Bancroft a note that I thought he had been there long enough, 
and suggested that he go to the hospital, and then Dr. Bancroft 
went, I believe, and ordered him removed. That is all I know 
about it. 

Q@. Now, if the fact be apparent that he had been kept in soli- 
tary for twenty-one days, then you would say this, that an insane 
man had been punished in that way for twenty-one days? 

A. Why, certainly, I have said that already. He wouldn’t 
have been there if we had known it — that is all. That is the 
point. 

@. And it took a little more than a year after the infliction of 
the punishment to determine whether he was a fit subject for the 
Lunatic Hospital or not? 
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A. That is very true. I have said that several times. 

@. Now, what does a flat skull indicate ? 

A. I don’t know anything especial. That is a question of 
craniology. ; 

(). I find that Dr. Bancroft in his report to the Commissioners 
mentions the fact that one of the insane persons had a flattened 
skull. What do you think he meant by such a description? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. Well, you say that the man is, although he is too modest to 
acknowledge it; really an expert in insanity, a man of good stand- 
ing and lars oe experience? 

“A. I have said that; yes, sir. 

Q@. Well, why do you think such a description should be 
injected into report? 

A That shaped skull meant something to Dr. Bancroft. I 
don’t know what it meant. 

@. What do you think it meant? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Then to that extent, at least, Dr. Bancroft is original in his 
descriptive powers? 

A. No, I don’t think so. There has been a great deal said 
about the shape of the head and flattening of the head, but just 
what he meant in that respect, I don’t know. 

@. Well, I will read this description. It is the case of Paul 
Beak. He states in the record that ‘‘ He is a weak-minded man, 
with a flattened skull. In 1893 he became very noisy both day 
and night.”” Now of course — 

A. Oh, I see now what he meant. 

Q. What? 

A. He meant a man with imperfect development of the‘skull. 
That is it. I didn’t quite get the point before. 

@. That is, that to any observer the man had an imperfect 
development. Is that it — mental development? 

A. If he meant it in that way, certainly. One moment — I 
mustn't go as far as that. In the case of a skull which suggests 
imperfect development, it doesn’t follow that it is so until you 
examine the man. 

@. One that suggests imperfect development? 

Ae Yearly badly shaped skull suggests that, but it doesn’t 
always follow, because we do get badly shaped heads in very 
bright men. It only suggests it, Mr. Riley. 

@. Supposing the suggestion turned out to be a good one and 
that the development really was imperfect what would that indi- 
cate ? 

A. I don’t know as I now understand your question. 

@. Well, you say the flattened skull would suggest an imperfect 
mental development. Is that it? 

A. That with a corresponding frontal lowness, etc., would 
suggest that. 

@. Well, it would suggest that the man was weak-minded, 
would it? 

A. It would suggest it, yes, sir, does not prove it, 
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@. No, but it would be enough to put a medical man upon his 
guard, would it? 

A. Not unless he found other signs of mental weakness. 

@. But he says he did find other signs. Now, I presume this 
is one of the cases where it is claimed that the man was insane 
when he entered the institution. You understand me, do you? 

A. 1 understand you 

@. The theory of Dr. Bancroft being, I presume, that the 
Courts sentence insane people by mistake? 

A. I suppose so. 

@. Now, why should a doctor take weeks and months to dis- 
cover insanity in such a case as that, when upon the man’s entry 
he was really put upon his guard ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. ‘That is not a question I can answer 
without knowing the facts of the case. 

Q. You cannot answer it? 

A. Noone can answer that without knowing all the facts of 
the case. 

@. Now, in Dr. Bancroft’s report of some 21 or 22 cases, I find 
there are about 8 — perhaps only 7, but I think about 8 — where 
he says they were insane at the time they entered the institution ; 
and yet it took him, in some of these cases, years, and in some of 
them months, before he made that discovery. Now, don’t you 
think, doctor, it is a little strange, within such a compass, to find 
so many mistakes? 

A. I cannot answer that without knowing all the facts. It isn’t 

fair, Mr. Riley, to ask me to pass my opinion upon a physician in 
whom I have confidence, by stating two or three facts to me and 
asking an opinion. It is not fair, and I decline to give an opinion 
on it. I can’t do it, and it isn’t right to ask me. 
* Q. Now, one other thing, and then J think I shall be through. 
To get back to the solitary cells — you say that many persons com- 
mitted to the House of Correction are not strong, either mentally 
or physically. There is no doubt about that, is there ? 

A. No question about that. 

@. Now, would solitary confinement in total darkness, in a cell 
having very little ventilation — such a cell as 1 have described, 
and with such food as I have described — a pint and a half of 
water and five ounces of bread every twenty-four hours — would 
such confinement tend to weaken such persons mentally as well as 
physically ? 

A. I have answered that, I think, sir. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) It is a question you have answered 
once before? 

A. I think so, fully. 

@. (By Mr. Ritey.) I think so, too. I wanted to make it a 
little clear. 

A. I have answered it, Mr. Riley, before. 

@. And of course the longer the confinement, the more likely 
the persons will become weakened, both bodily and mentally ? 

A. Yes. That.is a truism. } 

Mr. Rirey. — Doctor, I am really sorry to have troubled you 
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so long, and the least I can do is to express my thanks. I am 
really obliged to you for your patience and the light you have 
thrown upon many subjects upon which inquiry has been made. I 
am through. 

@. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I understood you to say, doctor, 
that some one talked to you about Quinlan? 

A. Mr. Devlin asked me to see him. The matter was spoken 
about once in the office and he asked me one day if I would go 
over and see Quinlan within a few days. I went over and made a 
report, as I said, that he was a queer man, but I couldn’t prove 
that he was insane, that he was really insane, and didn’t get any 
evidence that would warrant commitment. 

@. Can you recall the conversation you had with Commissioner 
Devlin? 

A. No, only that he said from seeing the man he seemed to him 
insane, and I went over and saw him and reported that I had not 
seen sufficient evidence to commit him. 

@. Were any of the other Commissioners present ? 

A. When the conversation occurred ? 

Gar Ves, sir. 

A. Well, when Mr. Devlin asked me to go I am not sure. 
When I made my report Dr. Jenks was there and I think Mr. 
Pilsbury, but I won’t swear to Mr. Pilsbury. 

Q. Well, did Mr. Devlin give you his reasons for desiring you 
to go? 

A. No, simply that it seemed to him the man was insane, that 
was all. 

@. You can’t fix the date, can you, doctor? Can you give us 
anywhere near the time? 

A. My impression is —I can’t say positively, April 6, 1893. I 
am not sure about that. My conversation with him about going 
wis a day or two before that and my visit was April 6, 1898. 
Then in June, I think, two months afterwards, we committed him. 

(). Doctor, you said a great deal of pressure was being used. 
What did you mean by that? 

A. Why, the House of Correction people thought he was in- 
sane. The question came up in the office whether he wasn’t 
insane. Mr. Devlin thought he was insane. Dr. Jenks didn’t 
express any opinion, because he always leaves those matters to 
me, and tlie hospital nurse thought he was insane, and we wanted 
to commit him and we couldn’t; that is what I meant. There has 
never been, in my experience, so much pressure brought to bear 
from the House of Correction; there never was so strong a desire 
on my part to commit a man, and I couldn’tdo it. That is the 
truth about it. 

@. Of course you cannot give reasons, but I simply ask you 
this, doctor: Wasn’t the fact that so much pressure was brought 
to bear on you to commit the man the reason that made you more 
anxious in regard to it? 

“et Noy> “don’t think so; no, sir; because I had to satisfy 
myself. We have to be more careful with prisoners than people 
outside in the community, altogether, because there is a tendency 
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to sham; and then, of course, we don’t want to send a prisoner to 
an Insane Asylum unless it is absolutely necessary. 

@. Did you ever think, doctor, he was shamming? 

A. I don’t think so. The question came into my mind whether 
he was not. That is one of the questions we have to consider. I 
don’t think now he was. 

Q. Mr. Devlin was impressed with the idea that the man was 
insane, and continually felt that he ought to be committed? 

A. No, sir; I don’t understand it so. He is not here, I think, 
but all I know is that Mr. Devlin came from there one day, said 
he had been there, and that the man seemed to be insane, and 
wished me to go over again. The other Commissioners didn’t 
express an opinion about it. 

@. Did they see the man? 

A. Oh, they knew about it. When I entered into conversation 
they knew all about the man. 

@. But Mr. Devlin’s opinion appeared to be right, as it turned 
out; the conclusion he arrived at at that time was confirmed ? 

A. Well, you mustn’t draw the conclusion that the other Com- 
missioners were not interested. ‘They talked it all over, and they 
were as much interested, but he was the freshest man from the 
case and he wanted me to go over there and examine him. 

@. And his opinion was confirmed by your subsequent exam- 
ination? 

A. Yes, sir; made two months afterwards from April 5. June 
15 I came to the conclusion that the man was insane. I think 
that is the date. 

@. What do you think in reference to classifying the prisoners 
there ? 

A. There is no opportunity for classification. That is the 
trouble. I don’t know anything about it. 

@. I mean in the institution generally? 

A. Oh, I don’t know about that. I thought you meant in the 
hospital. 

@. You believe there should be a new hospital? 

A. Thoroughly. I don’t know about the prison, Alderman Lo- 
masney — never went through it. 

@. From your experience you are in favor of classification, sep- 
aration — younger ones being kept separate from old ones? 

A. I certainly would be in favor of it, as I think everybody 
would be, if they could have a fit prison and a fit hospital. 

@. You believe in the physician being a resident physician? 

A. Thoroughly. I never mentioned that before, but that is my 
opinion. 


Cross—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Proctor.) I find from the annual report of the 
Board of Directors of Public Institutions in the city of Boston for 
the year of 1884 that the average number of prisoners in the 
House of Correction was 495, and the number of prisoners com- 
mitted to insane hospitals was 5. I find from the next annual re- 
port, that of 1886, that the average number of prisoners in the 
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House of Correction that year was 470, and the number of 
prisoners committed to lunatic hospitals was 13. In the annual 
report of 1887 the average number of prisoners was 484 at the 
House of Correction, and the number of prisoners committed to 
the lunatic hospitals was 18. In 1889 the average number of 
prisoners was 533, and the number of prisoners committed to 
lunatic hospitals was 12. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Give us 1888. 

Mr. Procror. — This is 1888 that Iam reading now, Mr. Alder- 
man. ‘The average number was 533, and the number committed 
was 12. In 1889 I find the average number to he 545, and trans- 
ferred to lunatic hospitals, 6. In 1890, the average number was 
495; number committed to lunatic hospitals, 8. In 1891, the 
average number was 538, and the number committed to lunatic 
hospitals was 7. In 1892, the average number was 582, and the 
number transferred to lunatic hospitals was 14. In 1893 the 
average number was 604, and the number committed to lunatic 
hospitals was 19. 

Mr. Ritey. — When you say 604, what report do you take that 
from? 

Mr. Procror. — From the annnal report of the Public Institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, but you don’t quote from the annual report 
of the Prison Commissioners, do you? 

Mr. Proctor. — That is a different year. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, I am speaking of 1893. 

Mr. Procror. — I am speaking of it, too. 

Mr. Ritey. — They say 571. 

Mr Procror. — Pardon me, but the year of the Prison Commis- 
sioners and the year of the Commissioners of Public Institutions 
begins at a different date and ends at a different date. ‘The year 
of the Prison Commissioners ends the 30th of September, and that 
of the Public Institutions Commissioners ends the 31st of January. 
But these figures which I have read are all taken from the reports 
and they can be verified. 

@. Do those figures represent what would be natural under the 
circumstances in an institution like the House of Correction? That 
is, there is a great variation. 

A. Yes, it simply represents the variation which I spoke of. I 
don’t know as I hardly know how to answer your question — what 
you mean by *‘ natural.” 

@. You expect to find them and do find them ? 

A. Yes, sir. Do find them, and as [ told Mr. Riley I don’t 
think you should take one year, but should take a series of years 
and you will find that they nearly average each other. I think 
they will. 

@. Well, this is for ten years, almost ten years — nine years, 
ani I see in 1887 the number was 18 with an average of 484, and 
in 1893, with an average of 604, the number transferred was 19. 
Those figures would not be surprising to you at all? 

A. Not atall. I think the thing is accidental. You can’t ex- 
plain why it is, but it is a variation, and I don’t think it is safe 
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in making statistics of that character to take any one year or two 
years. You must take an average. I don’t know why they were 
larger one year or less another year, and I don’t know as anybody 
does. 

@. I understand that you have stated, doctor, in your evidence 
to-night, that in 1893 you found an increase among the insane 
throughout the city in prison and out of prison? 

A. Yes, 1 simply mentioned that to show that there was a va- 
riation everywhere, whether in prison or out. ‘There were sixty- 
one more committed by the judges of probate from October, 1892, 
to 1893, than from 1893 to 1894. I simply mention that to show 
that there was a variation in these commitments which nobody 
can account for, outside as well as inside; but I think the thing 
averages itself pretty nearly, except that my observation has been 
for the last few years that there has been a gradual increase in 
the number of commitments in Suffolk County as far as | know 
about them. 

@. Here is a newspaper which Mr. Riley used in examining. 


Mr. Ritey. — Borrowed it from Mr. Curtis. 
Mr. Proctor. — Yes; and itis to your credit that you returned it. 
Mr. Ritey. — I never keep anything. 


@.:' (By Mr. Proctor.) ‘‘ February 6, Thomas: J. Welch.” 
This is from the report of Dr. Bancroft, which has been testified 
about. ‘* Thomas J. Welch came under observation October, 
1892, with a history of having been treated in the lunatic hospi- 
tals at Worcester and Danvers. He then had frequent epileptic 
seizures. An epileptic for years.” That, I suppose, it is unnec- 
essary to say; it would hardly be correct to credit to the House of 
Correction at South Boston? 

A. I have seen Thomas Welch several times and committed 
him twice, I think, to insane asylums. He had intervals when he 
was very well, and I presume in one of those intervals he went to 
the House of Correction. But I saw him afterwards. He had 
then developed a disease of the brain, developed seizures which 
were like epilepsy, and he became very violent and suicidal after 
one of those attacks. He was sent from the House of Correction 
I forget to what hospital, I think to Worcester. He had already 
been there or in other hospitals two or three times before on my 
certificate. When he went to the House of Correction I think he 
was comparatively well. He has intervals when he is well and 
then he has these attacks. 

@. Then his insanity is independent of any alleged treatment 
at the House of Correction ? 

A. Yes, there were several times when he had been committed 
before. You have it there. I think. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is, he was not insane when he 
entered ? 

A. Not insane when he entered, but it is one of those recurring 
cases of insanity that has occurred several times in my observa- 
tion before, and it occurred in there. His brain became infected 
with a certain form of disease which physicians understand very 
well and is still infected with that. He got out. I don’t know 
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where he is now, but there will be a recurrence of it, and he will 
turn up sometime and be sent to an insane asylum ; a very power- 
ful man. a dangerous man. 

Q. Well. I see here also the case of William T. Mullen, which 
Brother Riley has not asked anybody about — ‘‘ Transferred from 
Concord Reformatory. Insane three years ago when married.” 

Mr. Ritry. — Many men are insane when they get married. 

The Wirness. — 1 don’t recall him. I can by looking over the 
records, perhaps. I have a distinct recollection about Thomas 
Welch, but this Mullen I do not seem to remember about. But if 
he was insane before and had been confined before, he certainly did 
not start de novo at the House of Correction. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Well, that is the point I wish to make 
here —that he was insane before. Then there is ‘* Thomas 
Feeney — has been a patient in Taunton Lunatic Asylum.” 

Mr. Ritey. — What year was that? 

Mr. Procror. — 1893. When they tell us there were so many 
insane in the House of Correction, I want to show the record of 
some of these cases. 

The Witness. — I have my 1893 records here. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, I merely wish to call attention 
here to this report of Dr. Bancroft’s which says that they were 
insane independent of any treatment at the House of Correction. 
‘¢ James H. Gallagher — says he has been treated in Westboro’ 
Lunatic Hospital and in Tewksbury.” ‘That was another one who 
had been insane previously. 

A. That, I think, was another case I had seen outside, too. 

Q. Then ‘* Thomas Buncombe — noisy and destructive. False 
hearing. . His wife says she regarded him as insane some months 
before his arrest.” Do you remember that case? 

A. I recollect the name, sir — can tell vou it by referring to the 
records. I recollect the name, but don’t recollect the previous in- 
sanity. I have no doubt, however, that Dr. Bancroft had the 
record and that it was so. 

@. Look at the record of Thomas Buncombe, if you will. He 
was committed June 12, 1893. 

A. You would like te have me read the record? 

@. Yes, please. 

A. ** June 12, 1893, Thomas J. Buncombe, age 51, married. 
He is a prisoner at the House of Correction, South Boston. Ile 
is excited, incoherent, and suspicious. He has hallucinations of 
sight. He is at times noisy and violent. Committed to Westboro’ 
Hospital, June 12, 1893.” 

Q. Yes, I see that Dr. Bancroft has made the statement here 
that ‘* his wife says that she regarded him as insane some months 
before his arrest.” 

A. Ihave no record of that. I don’t think I knew that at the 
time I made the record. 

@. Have you any record of the date when he was admitted to 
the House of Correction? 

A. No, sir, I have no such records. I simply have the med- 
ical records — what I find. 
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Mr. Rirey.—He was admitted January 9, and it took them 
four months to discover his condition. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) I see that in the year 1892, when 
fourteen were reported as transferred to lunatic hospitals, among 
them was William Allen, and Dr. Bancroft made the report upon 
him that ‘‘his father and mother were both insane before mar- 
riage. False hearing, noisy, destructive and violent.” Then 
‘¢October 24, Charles Bennett” — no, that isn’t it; ‘* December 
19, Richard H. Lairs, false hearing, homecidal. Has been treated 
in Danvers Lunatic Hospital:” and then again — ‘‘ This Thos. J. 
Welch, December 19 — epileptic, suicidal. Has been treated in 
Danvers and Worcester lunatic hospitals.” So that accounts for 
a number of those that are reported in their reports as trans- 
ferred to lunatic hospitals as they have been insane before. I 
suppose it would hardly be fair to attribute their insanity to any 
course of any treatment in the House of Correction at South 
Boston? 

A. Not as being causes de novo, certainly. 

Oe BV Mra Riceyeyeenyy Hatt 

A. Not as being caused de novo, as I say — they didn’t begin 
it over there. 

@. But developed it when they got a chance? 

A. I didn’t say that. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Pardon 'me, but having taken so much 
time I supposed you would be kiad enough to give me a chance. 

Mr. RiLry. — All right. 

The Witness. — I have the records of some of those men, if 
you care to have them read, Mr. Proctor. 

Q. I don’t care to have them read now, doctor, that I know of. 
Doctor, questions have been asked you with respect to solitary 
confinement for ten or twenty days, and that is the way, as I 
remember it, that questions have always been put. Would it 
make any difference if a man were confined in one cell three days, 
then taken out, given a bath and a meal, a suitable meal of foud, 
put buck for another offence, not into the same cell but into a well- 
ventilated solitary cell and kept for three days, and that repeated 
at intervals of three days for three or even five or seven times? 

A. It would make a great difference, sir. Of course you 
understood that these hypothetical cases of Mr. Riley’s, and I 
don’t kuow the facts about treatment of prisoners in that way? 

Ay et X.8; 

@. Then the case would be entirely different? 

A. Entirely different, sir. A man ona scanty allowance and 
a hearty meal once in three days is entirely different from a man 
on a scanty allowance a great many days. His bath and the fresh 
air would help him very much. 

@. And the ventilation, by being put into a different cell? 

A. Certainly. 

@. That would change the conditions entirely, would certainly 
tend not so much to the reduction of the prisoner and would take 
a much longer time to affect his health ? 

A. | think so. 
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Mr. Rirey. — You mean to say by a different cell a cell of the 
same sort? 

Mr. Procror. — I said a different cell. 

Mr. Ritey. —I know, but a cell of the same sort. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) Now, Mr. Riley put questions to you 
as to five ounces of bread. I suppose that even on his supposi- 
titious cases that if he is wrong in his facts, then your answers 
have no application to the actual facts? 

A. No, sir; and I don’t recollect at the present time, as I 
think I told him, the amount of food that is the average, which 
is considered to be the average, for aman. I don’t recollect it, 
and I don’t attempt to testify to it. 

@. I believe you say that the hospital of the House of Correc- 
tion you regard as an exceedingly undesirable place? 

A. Certainly, and I have said it because I know everybody who 
has had to do with the public institutions, since I have been ex- 
amining physician of the Board, has felt so. I knew it away 
back twenty-five years ago when Dr. Walker was in charge. [ 
know that he wanted a new hospital and a new house of correc- 
tion, which they haven’t been able to get. ‘They are getting now 
a pew lunatic hospital that is going to be worth something. I 
don’t hesitate to say that the one they have been using ought to 
have been done away with long ago. 

@. I find with respect to the case of Jones, in answer to the 
question Mr. Riley put you, you said it was possible you made a 
mistake. Now, I find this in the evidence of Mr. Watson: 


@. Well, I suppose the young man did drink? 

A. So he did, so do I —no doubt you do too. But I never saw the man 
intoxicated, and I have known him for a great many years. 

@. Well, the young man did drink? 

A. Yes, sir. 


That was the person, Mr. Watson, who is said to have had an 
interview with you? . 

A. I don’t recollect his name, but the interview that has been 
described was an interview I had with him, so I suppose he is the 
same man. 

@. Does that confirm you in the correctness of your opinion in 
regard to the man? 

A. I haven’t cared very much about that, Mr. Proctor. I 
haven’t cared but very little about it. I did the very best I could 
to form an opinion. I did feel somewhat confirmed in it from the 
fact that at Deer Island, without my knowledge and without any 
knowledge of what history I had, they signed the certificate that 
the man had delirium tremens and died of pneumonia. That 
would rather confirm me. It isn’t a matter I attach much impor- 
tance to, because he had to go down to Deer Island anyway. Of 
course any one is liable to make mistakes. That looks as though 
I didn’t; but I don’t know whether I did or not. I don’t know as 
I care, if the man was properly taken cure of and went to the 
right place. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You did the right thing? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) What do you say as to the competency 
of Dr. Roche? 

A. I think he has had more experience than any man in Mas- 
sachusetts in that line, except perhaps some man in Tewksbury or 
some of the other large hospitals. Perhaps I ought to say that 
he has had more experience in delirium tremens than any one who 
is not in some hospital in some large city. I will put it that way. 
T send down to him I don’t know how many, but probably 100 to 
200 cases of delirium tremens that pass through my hands every 

ear. 
@. You regard him as a man of ability? 

A. I think he is a man of ability, and knows about and is 
rather an expert ondelirium tremens. I think he has every reason 
to be. 

@. Now, the death certificate in this case — I don’t know whether 
you remember it or not —is signed by Dr. Cogswell? 

A. I didn’t really know that until within a week, when some- 
body came to the office and said the death certificate was signed 
by Dr. Cogswell, who was in charge of the hospital at Deer Island 
at the time the man died. It was signed as delirium tremens and 
pneumonia. 

(). Dr. Cogswell had been there, at that time, some ten years? 

A. I don’t know how long. He had been there a good while 
as resident physician and port physician. 

@. What do you say of him as a medical man? 

A. I haven’t very much personal acquaintance with Dr. Cogs- 
well. I know him, but I can only say that his general reputation 
in the profession, up to the present time, has always been good. 
Of my own personal knowledge, I know very little of his profes- 
sional ability, because I have never seen him with patients, but 
his reputation in the profession has been good. I never have been 
on Long Island or Rainsford Island in my life, and never have 
seen his work there. 

@. Do you say, doctor, that solitary confinement in the manner 
which I have stated, —-for three days at a time, then the patient 
being taken out, being given a good meal, a bath, and put back in 
another cell with some exercise between, —do you say that that 
would develop or induce any new disorder? 

Mr. Rirey. — Yes, but you include in your question a well-ven- 
tilated cell? 

Mr. Proctor. — I include such a cell as the doctor has seen at 
South Boston, which you have incorrectly described, but I am 
willing to let it go even at that. 

@. You said, I believe, that such confinement as Mr. Riley de- 
scribed might tend to confirm any illness that a patient might have, 
but do you say that a patient would develop insanity even in 
twenty-one days, confined as I have stated? 

A. I don’t think he would, sir. 

@. Did you ever know of one at the House of Correction at 
South Boston? 

A. I don’t know of any such thing in connection with any pa- 
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tient. I think I have said that, Mr. Proctor. I never have known 
any one at the House of Correction whom I have examined that I 
knew or thought had developed insanity from treatment in solitary 
confinement. Of course, we don’t know the subtle influences at 
work, but I never have known one where I was convinced that that 
was the cause of it. 

@. How long, doctor, were you in charge of an asylum? 

A. I was ten vears at the McLean Asylum, two years as assist- 
ant physician and eight years as superintendent. 

@. Is it a common thing or is it not a common thing for per- 
sons to go on several years, several weeks or months, without 
exhibiting any sign of insanity to the ordinary observer, and yet 
be insane? 

A. That is very common; yes, sir. 

@. That is one of the commonest things about the disease, 
isn’t it? 

A. It is, sir. 

@. You have been asked about Cutter or Cutler —James E. 
Cutter, and you have testified about him — that he went to West- 
boro, and thence to Bridgewater. You examined him? 

A. I examined him. 

@. And made a thorough examination ? 

A. A thorough examination, that convinced me of his delusions 
and his insanity. 

@. That is, you were convinced that at the time you examined 
him he then had delusions, insane delusions ? 

A. Entirely so; yes, sir. 

@. And you were entirely convinced of that fact? 

A. I was, sir. 

@. And that was the reason, and the only reason, why you 
signed a certificate of his insanity? 

A. Certainly. I had no other reason for doing it. 

@. Was it necessary in view of what you found — the presence 
of insane delusions — to make an examination and ask the ques- 
tions which Brother Riley has asked you about? 

A. Was it necessary for me? 

@. Yes, sir; in order to satisfy yourself? 

A. Why, certainly, sir. I couldn’t sign a certificate or deter- 
mine the question of insanity without a personal examination. 

@. Yes, sir; you were asked whether you had learned of his 
previous history in regard to his conduct in the prison previously 
and that sort of thing. Now, in view of the fact that you dis- 
covered the presence of insane delusions, did not those questions 
become immaterial ? 

A. Yes, sir; entirely immaterial. I knew the crime for which this 
man was arrested, because it was spread abroad in the papers, you 
know. I knew that, but I don’t recollect that I inquired anything 
about his conduct in prison, what his behavior had been, whether 
he had been punished, or anything of the kind. 

@. I want to ask you this question, doctor. Of course solitary 
imprisonment, with bread and water, is provided for by the 
statutes of the Commonwealth. Now, from your experience do 
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you consider this mode of punishment any more detrimental to 
health than corporal puhishment? 

Mr. Rirry. — Well, the statute says the punishment shall be in 
proper cells. It doesn’t provide for any such cells. 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me just a moment. 

The Witness. —I will have to answer your question without 
any experience, Mr. Proctor. I have had nothing to do with the 
care of prisoners. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) As a medical man? 

Mr. Ritey. — And the statute says well-ventilated cells. 

Mr. Proctor. -— Excuse me, please, Mr. Riley. 

The Wirness. — Your question, I think, is, whether solitary con- 
finement with bread and water is more or less detrimental? 

@. Yes, sir—— more or less than corporal punishment ? 

A. I think the danger of corporal pnnisment is far greater to a 
man— by that I mean beating or paddling, as they call it, that 
sort of thing. 

@. Paddling, flogging? ; 

A. Yes, sir. Jf think the dauger is far greater in flogging or in 
any corporal punishment of that character. 

@. Doctor, this is not a medical question, but I dare say you 
are entirely familiar with it—-I suppose you know perfectly well 
that the Commissioners have no- authority with respect to the 
building or locating of a new house of correction ? 

A. I don’t know that, sir. I don’t know about that. 

@. The Commissioners of Public Institutions ? 

A. I don’t know about that, sir, at all. 

@. Well, of course, that is the fact and of course I suppose 
you understand that the House of Correction is under the direc- 
tion, to a certain extent, of the Prison Commissioners? 

A. Certainly; yes, sir. 

@. Under the direction of the Prison Commissioners and the 
master —— that after the master has been appointed by the Commis- 
sioners they have no particular control over the institution itself? 

A. Well, only the supervisory power. 

@. Only to remove the master. So long as the master remains 
in power he is the master of the House of Correction, and they 
have no power over him except to remove him? 

A. No, I didn’t understand that. I don’t know about those 
things very well. I supposed the Commissioners were over the 
master and control bim. 

Mr. Rrrey. — Well, they do, as long as they have the power of 
removal. 

The Witness. — I don’t know about that, at all. 

Mr. Procror. — They don’t, as far as that is concerned. As 
long as they let him stay he is the master, and they don’t have any- 
thing to do with it. They can turn him out. 

@. Do you know Dr. McLaugblin at the State Prison? 

A. I have a speaking acquaintance with him, but I don’t know 
him very well. 

Q@. Don’t you know, doctor, that he is at present the physician 
at the State Prison? 
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A. I know that; yes, sir. 

@. And that he is not a resident physician, that he resides out- 
side of the prison ? 

A. Yes, I know the physician always has. 

@. And that he is employed the same way Dr. Bancroft is? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. He was formerly physician at Long Island? 

A. I believe he was. I have very little acquaintance with him ; 
I do know him, but not very much. 

@. You say that you think Dr. Bancroft is an expert on insane 
cases? | 

A. I regard him so; yes, sir. He doesn’t regard himself so, 
and he hasn’t been in the courts as an expert, but I think a man 
with four or five years’ experience in an insane asylum is an 
expert. 

@. What do you say about him — that he is a competent man ? 

A. A very competent man, a conscientious man, a good physi- 
cian. I think Dr. Bancroft’s only fault is his modesty and his 
disposition not to push himself. The prisoners discharged from 
the House of Correction have quite a way, I don’t know why, 
quite a number of them, of coming to my house and asking favors 
of me because they have seen me over there, and to a man they 
have always expressed themselves personally in favor of Dr. 
Bancroft. That is my personal testimony. I don’t know why 
these men come to my house, but every year I have had some of 
them come to my house, several of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) They wouldn’t if you didn’t treat them 
well. 

A. I don’t know about that. I am only stating the fact. I 
like to bear testimony to a man younger than myself when I think 
he is competent, especially a man who does not push himself and 
who is not fully appreciated because he is so retiring. I have 
known him twelve years, I think. 

@. (By Mr. Procror.) And he has probably been kind to the 
prisoners ? 

A. He isa kind man and they like him universally. Of course, 
that is a good deal for a good many of the prisoners to say; men 
who are apt to find fault with everybody and everything. But so 
far as I have gone that is my experience; that is the way they 
speak about him to me. 

@. Well, what you have said about Dr. Bancroft, to recapitu- 
late it, is that, in your judgment, he is an expert, but is too mod- 
est to say so? 

A. I think so. That is exactly what I mean. May I say one 
thing ? 

@. Certainly. | 

A. I want to be understood in what I have said abont the House 
of Correction and the hospital, that ever since I have known any- 
thing about public institutions in the city of Boston it has been 
evident to me and to all people having connection with them, and 
I have been now for fourteen years examining physician in the 
Department of Public Institutions, and every board has made the 
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same complaint, that they have had a poor prison, a poor hospital, 
have wanted a better one and couldn’t get it. And I do not want 
to be understood that in saying that I reflect on the Board. J 
simply say they haven’t had the tools at their hands that they 
ought to have had; and for fear that I may have said something 
that may not be understood I want to make that explanation. 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Rirey.) I think you ought to understand, doctor, 
in reference to Jones’ case, that no reflection was made upon you 
at all; that the real point of that case was, that the man died in 
the institution, leaving papers and other things behind him which 
would enable the authorities to notify his friends; that they 
allowed six months to pass away and didn’t do so. That was the 
real point of the Jones case. 

A. I couldn’t help it if it did reflect on me, Mr. Riley. I did 
what was right, and I had to take the consequence. ‘That is all 
there was to it. 

@. One other point, in regard to Dr. Cogswell. You know 
nothing about his manner or bearing towards those under him? 

A. Oh, no, I know nothing about that. As I say, I never have 
been on Long or Rainsford islands in my life. The question was 
as to his general reputation in the profession, that was all, and I 
answered that. 

@. You were asked by Brother Proctor about the prisoners in 
solitary, and in making a reply you said that they were under the 
eyes of a physician? 

wil. Yes. 

@. In making that reply you have assumed that the physician 
visited those prisoners daily, have you not? 

A. He tells me he does, and I take his word for it. 

@. You have no doubt but what the physician should see the 
solitary prisoners every day, have you? 

A. In my opinion as a medical man he should, and I supposed 
he did. ; 

(). No, sir; he says he did not—that his custom has been to 
go around and knock at the doors, and if an answer comes from 
the prisoner that he is all right then the door is not opened and 
he passes on. If he gets no answer then the door is opened and 
he takes a view. Now, of course you know, doctor, that an in- 
sane prisoner might make a reply and yet it might be entirely 
meaningless and unreliable — apt to be? 

A. 1 feel a little delicate in saying anything about the treat- 
ment of these prisoners, Mr. Riley, because I have had no ex- 
perience. My own impression, as I understood Dr. Bancroft, 
when I have talked with him about it, was that he went to the cells 
and saw the prisoners every day. 

@. Well, your own judgment is that the physician should see 
the prisoners once a day at least? 

A. That is my judgment. 

Q. That is all I care for. Now, in regard to corporal punish- 
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ment and the injury it may produce. Of course, you have heard, 
as we all have heard, of the Delaware whipping-post? 

Aes: 

@. Do you think that whipping a man by giving him a certain 
number of stripes on the back is calculated to produce insanity or 
injury to the brain? 

A. I think it is likely to do that. I think any severe corporal 
punishment inflicted with severity is liable to do that, and the 
records of punishments of which I have read where men were 
lacerated, where men took days to overcome the injury, followed 
by high fever, followed by great prostration, show, I think, that 
it may be very dangerous. 

Q. Now, have you looked into the punishment so inflicted in 
the State of Delaware to see whether they produced insanity or not? 

A. I have not; no, sir. 

@. Then you would not, of course, undertake to say? 

A. I am only giving a matter of opinion. I told you I have 
had no dealings with the care of prisoners, have only seen them 
for insanity. I don’t go out among them. 

@. Well, a lash upon the back would have no more tendency 
to produce insanity than a blow on the head with an iron wrench? 

A. I think no more so. 

@. Probably not so much? 

A. Depends on the severity, the extent of the laceration, the 
feeling following and the extent of the prostration following. 

Q@. Now, in regard to Dr. McLaughlin, it has been said that he 
is not a resident physician, although he is the physician of the 
State Prison. Are you aware that the salary paid him is $1,500a 
year, ov three times the salary paid Dr. Bancroft? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is not the case. 

Mr. Ritey. — Do you know about it? 

Mr. Procror. — It is $1,000. 

Mr. Ritty. —I understood it was $1,500, but $1,000 is twice 
as much. 

The Wirness. — That matter of the resident physician is some- 
thing upon which I have simply expressed my own opinion. It is 
a subject I have spoken to no one about, but you asked me my 
opinion and I said my opinion was that there should be a resident 
physician, and I think if they had money enough to do it they 
would do it. 

@. Now, you have described these prisoners at the island as 
being pretty well used up, and one of the causes being the indul- 
gence in intoxicating liquors? 

A. That is the most common case. 

Q. Now, I find that last year in the House of Industry, out of 
an average of 1,118 prisoners committed, but one case of insanity 
was turned out. 

A. Well, that is not a true statement in this way. It is true 
from their statistics, but a majority of the delirium tremens cases 
are sent down there by me. Ina good many of those cases I am 

doubtful whether it is deliriuin tremens or insanity, and send them 
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there for observation — simply under observation, to be sent back 
tome. So those cases wouldn't appear in this record — those 
cases that come back to me, of which there may be one hundred 
or more. A great many of them have gone down there and have 
been inmates of the hospital and have been sent back tome. But 
they are simply medical cases, not entered on the records as 
prisoners. So that statement does not give the true account of 
the insane who come from Deer Island. I only want that under- 
stood, that is all. Those are cases that come under my observa- 
tion and that I know all about. 

@. Well, probably if these cases were put in they wouldn’t 
number 25? 

A. They would foot up somewhere from 50 to 100. That is — 
perhaps you don’t understand me, there are a great many cases 
reported at the prison to the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Institutions, and it is my duty to examine them. There is some- 
times a question whether they are suffering from delirium tremens 
or insanity. ‘Those cases are sent to Deer Island for observation 
and put in the hospital. They are returned and possibly there are 
somewhere from 50 to 100 patients in that way that come from 
Deer Island every year, that are committed for insane. 

@. But those are not prisoners, are not sentenced persons? 

A. No, I understand that. 

@. And this report only deals with sentenced prisoners and 
shows that that institution turned out but one insane case? 

A. I misunderstood you. 

@. Another thing, you said the number of committals on the 
part of the probate judge of the county this year was larger? 

No, you misunderstood me, larger first year than this. 

@. But they haven’t completed the year? 

A. You misunderstood me— to October 29. I sent word to 
the gentleman who has charge of the docket of the Probate Court 
yesterday to ask him to give me the difference in the commitments. 
I knew there was a difference this year, that there was a difference 
in the number in the year ending in October, 1893, and that end- 
ing in October, 1894— that is, the past year —and that is the 
difference, sixty-one. I only mention that to show that there was 
a variation which you couldn’t always account for. 

Q. Were the committals of last year larger in number than the 
committals of any previous year? 

Aw Ys, sits 

Q. To what extent? 

A. I can tell you that they are larger. 

@. But you cannot tell how much larger? 

A. Well, that is a question — 

Q. Well, I don’t care about that. 

A. I would like to answer if I could. No, I can only give you 
tho total for 1893, which is 657. I cannot tell you the compari- 
son with the: previous years, but I know they were larger that year 
than ever before. Just how much larger I don’t know. 


_ The hearing was adjourned at 11.35 o’clock P.M. subject to the 
call of the Chair. 
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FORTY-FIRST HEARING, 


Fripay, November 2, 1894. 


The hearing was resumed at 4 o’clock P.M., Chairman HALLSTRAM 
presiding. 

The Cunren — Mr. Riley, have you any witnesses to bring before 
this committee this afternoon? 

Mr. Ritry. — I understood that one witness had been summoned. 

The CHAIRMAN. — What is the name of that witness ? 

Mr. Ritgty. — Mr. Drohan — William L. Drohan. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Is William L. Drohan present? (No response.) - 
Are there any other witnesses ? 

Mr. Ritrty. — No. 

Adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair, at 4.45 o’clock P.M. 


Wepnespay, November 14, 1894. 


The committee assembled at City Hall at 9 o’clock A.M., and thence 
proceeded to the House of Correction, South Boston, where the hearing 
was resumed. . 

Mr. Procror. — Mr. Chairman, something has been testified to with 
respect to the vermin being killed in the ovens. We are ready to let 
the evidence stand on the testimony of Dr. Bancroft as representing the 
exact fact. I would refer you to the record, pages 2298 and 2328, and 
I will read the passages upon which we are ready to let the evidence 
stand. We admit this to be the fact, to save the time of the committee. 
The questions that were asked of Dr. Bancroft, and the answers which 
he made, were as follows — page 2298: 

“*(). Did you hear anything about vermin being killed in the oven? 

“4. That clothes were baked there. 

«‘. Did you protest about that ? 

‘‘4. Ispoke to the master about that. 

«‘(). Did you tell him to stop it? 

**A. I didn’t know it was done until spoke to him about it. I thought 
the conditions were fair. 

‘<Q. When the clothing of prisoners who entered there had been taken 
from them and found to be infected with vermin, that clothing with 
vermin on it was placed in the kitchen oven where the food was cooked ? 

“4. Yes, sir, in a closed, tied bag. 

«‘Y. And you told the master that he should not do that ? 

‘‘A4. No,sir. I advised him to make a change; yes. 

*“*(. Did you advise bim not to? 

‘4. Tadvised him to put it in a tin receptacle. 

‘«(). Did you think that was a proper thing to do? 

tod” \Y es; 6ir. 

“QQ. Where food was cooked ? 

ida 5.69) 51% nS eit eT 

“@. You wouldn’t care about having your food cooked in the same 
oven ? Mal 
‘4, J have eaten of food from the same oven. 

“*(). Would you care to do it? 

‘4. I should just as lef, to-morrow. 

**().. You think that is a proper thing to do? 
Msi Ca. Sif sk GO: 
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**Q. Don’t you think it is a very filthy thing? 

4. ONO.-sir el ont ititis proper” 

Whatever was said there we are ready to stand to. It is admitted that 
it is the fact, and we leave it there. I would also eall the committee’s 
attention to the dovtor’s testimony with respect to the same thing on 
page 2328, where Mr. Riley begins: 

‘*@. One thing, doctor, still troubles me. Something was _ said 
yesterday about killing the vermin in the oven where the food was 
eooked. Why do you say that is a proper thing to do? ” and so forth. 

Those are the two things testified to by Dr. Bancroft. We are ready 
to admit that fact —that they are putin the receptacle and put in the 
oven, and that perhaps will save the time of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. — That being the case, then, the Chair will deem it 
unnecessary to receive any further testimony on that point, and would 
request that no questions bearing upon that be asked of any of the pris- 
oners who are to come before us. 


FRANCIS J. MELVIN— Sworn. 


(By the CHAIRMAN.) What is your full name ? 

Francis J. Melvin. 

(By Ald. Lomasney.) Is that your letter to me? 

Yes, sir. 

Look at the signature. Is that yours ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, Mr. Melvin, proceed and state to the committee anything 
you ‘want to in regard to the condition of affairs in the institution. 

A. I would like to speak about the brutality carried on here. 

Q. Well, proceed in your own way. 

A. Lama little excited now. Just wait a second, please. 

Q. Certainly. 

A. On the 9th day of July last I was sitting in the barber’s chair 
having my hair cut, and my attention was attracted out the window. 
JT looked out the window and saw them taking a man out of No. 1 
shop. They took him down the steps and threw ‘him on the ground. 

Q. Who were the officers who had char ge of the man P 

A. Well, when my attention was attracted to it Mr. Young most 
particularly. 

Q. The 9th of April, 1894? 

A. No, sir; the 9th of July, 1894. One of the officers put a foot on 
his chest and they all started to club him and brought him over to the 
prison and came back again. They took out a young fellow by the 
name of Brett — 

Q. Wait a moment, not so Fase Who were the officers who started 
to club him. 

A. All the officers present— Officer McKinnon, Officer Young, 
Officer Hopkins, and one or two other officers there—I couldn't 
recollect. 


Zohonene 


Q. What is the name of the man ? 

A. Sullivan, sir. 

Q. What is his first name. 

A. I don’t know his first name. 

Q. Is he in the institution now ? 

A. No. 1 shop; yes sir. 

Q. What did they club him with? 

A. With the clubs, billies. 

Q. How long are the billies ? 

or I should judge eight or ten inches long and about as big around 
as that. 


Q. Go ahead. 
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A. Then took a young fellow out by the name of Brett. They went 
to throw him down and he stumbled across the officer’s foot and ran 
across the yard. Officer Young pulled out his revolver and _ fired 
three shots at him as he was going across the yard. He came into the 
shop L was working in, No. 3 shop, and Officer Young followed Brett 
in the shop with the revolver in his hand. 

Y. Brett? 

A Yes, sir; and Flaherty was working at the press, and when 
Young came in he stood at the table, and Flaherty walked up — I won't 
swear whether he struck him or not, but he had no. tailor’s goose or 
anything of the kind in his hand, and Officer Young shot him. When 
he shot, it was quiet in the shop and there was no necessity for his 
shooting at the time, as he wasn’t in any danger, as he claims. 

Where was Flaherty when Brett came into the No. 3 shop ? 

He was standing right at the press. 

And was there any row in the shop ? 

No, sir. not until Flaherty was shot. 

Wait a moment until you hear the question — was there any row 
until Breit came in ? 

ANG SITs 

Q. Was there any uproar there? 

A. Notin No. 3 shop. 

@. What took place when Young came into the shop? What was 
the first thing Young did and the prisoners did? 

A. The first thing he came in and stood side of the table like that 
with the revolver in his hand. No one made a move to do anything 
when he first came into the shop. 

Q. What was the first thing that took place between the prisoners 
and Young? 

A. Flaherty walked right down to him and said, ‘‘ You are a big cur 
to shoot a little boy like that.” 

Then what took place? 

I think Flaherty struck him. I won’t swear to that. 

Then what occurred ? 

Young shot Flaherty. 

Then what occurred ? 

Flaherty fell back and two or three men jumped up and smashed 
machines — friends of Flaherty’s. 

There was no row before ? 

No, sir. 

Who was the officer in charge ? 

Neff. 

. Was there any row except what took place between Flaherty and 
Young P 

A. That is all. 

Q. When Flaherty approached Young first did Young strike him 
with the butt of the revolver? 

No, sir; the first thing he shot him. 

The first time they came together ?P 

Yes, sir; the first thing. 

And F laherty had no tailor’s goose in his hand ? 

No, sir; no goose in his hand—nothing. The minute he was 
shot I stood up in the barber’s chair. I said, ‘‘ Mr. Neff, I am not in any 
of the trouble, but I want you to witness that Officer Young shot Fla- 
Age wrongfully.” He said, ‘‘I see it.” 

There was no row except that? 

No, sir. 

Where was Brett ? 

He was there as if he was to run upstairs after the shot. 

Are Sullivan and Brett here now? 
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Yes, sir. 

What is Brett's first name ? 

I don’t know. 

Sullivan’s ? ie 

I don’t know. I know the man—can tell you who he is. 

Now, we will probably get along quicker if I take this letter. 
You said something about the 30th of September, 1892, that, «« I was 
sentenced for three years for breaking and entering and when I was 
here twenty-six days one of the officers named Mr. Coombs dragged 
one of the prisoners down the stairs leading from No. 2 to No. 3 shop 
and threw him into the corner.” What was that circumstance ? 

A. That was in the shop overhead, No. 2 shop —took him down- 
stairs and threw him in the corner of the shop, and three or four of the 
men got up and stopped it. 

@. Did he kick him — Coombs ? 

A. No, sir. He is a gentleman — I will say ‘that for him. 

O: Who are the officers who rushed in ? 

A. Well, they have quite a habit of doing that — Officer Farrell, 
Officer Curley and Officer Butler — he is dead. 

Q. How often did they kick him ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say as to that— couldn’t say how many times 
they kicked him. 

@. Well, who were the men that stopped Officers Farrell and Curley 
from kicking ? 

A. John O’Brien, James King. John O’Brien is the only man Mig 
is in the institution at the pr esent moment. The others are out. 

Were they locked up for interfering ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long were they kept in solitary ? 

Six days. 

Were you put in that time? 

No, sir; I was put in the next morning. 

Now, what was that circumstance where you had that battle in 
your cell with the deputy. Tell that to the committee. 

A. That was the next morning. The deputy came to the cell the 
next morning and said, ‘*‘ Come out.” I said, ‘‘ What for?” He said, 
‘**T will tell you when I get you out here.” I said, ‘*‘Can’t you tell me 
now?” He said, ‘I will tell you when I get you out here.” He 
looked at me a minute, and he said, ‘‘ God damn you, I will shoot you,” 
and he turned round to an officer and said, ‘‘ Get me a pistol.” The 
officer brought him a piste] and_ he pointed it through the door, and 
opened the door and told-me to come out, and took me by the throat, 
and another officer, Brown, took me and threw me down. *'The deputy 
then sunk his heel in my head, and there is the gash. I was seventy 
days in the cell, and six days in the dungeon on half rations — sev enty- 
six days altogether. 

Qs You speak of another time when you were locked up in the cell 
four months and twelve days for nothing ? 

A. Yes, sir; a year ago the dth of “last July. The men struck in 
No.3 shop, on account of a man there — didn’t want to work for him. 

Q. Who was the man ? 

A. Named Lawton — served eighteen months for drunk in the 
institution, and we didn’t want to work under him as head instructor. 
He was a man that was cook by profession, and told us the food was 
no good, and when the men wouldn’t take it he would tell the superin- 
tendent that it was good, the soup was good, and we would get no 
satisfaction out of it. 

@. He was a man who was serving a sentence ? 

Av Vesteir; 

Q. And didn’t get pay for that? 
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A. No, sir. He had charge of all the work i in the shop. 

@. Isee. Go ahead. 

A. The men didn’t want to work under him. SoItold the men to 
go to work and I would speak to the superintendent about it. I sent 
word to the superintendent that I would like to speak to him and the 
deputy, and the deputy sent word to come over to the office, that he 
wanted to speak to me. So I went over, but the deputy was drunk in 
the yard the 4th of July, and he was in no condition to talk to a man on 
the 5th. 

Q. What day do you say he was drunk ? 

A. The 4th of July, 1893. 

Q. That was a year ago last 4th? 

A. Yes; sir; and he couldn't talk to me that mor ning and said I had 
better speak to the superintendent about it. So I spoke to the superin- 
tendent. The superintendent asked my reasons. I told him the men 
didn’t want to work under this man. I explained everything, and he 
said, ‘‘ We will see about it.” I was going back to the shop and the 
deputy whispered in the superintendent's ear and the superintendent 
said, ‘‘ Wait a moment.” So he sent word over to the officer of the shop 
and the officer came over, and he said, ‘‘ You stand over there by the 
watering cans,” twenty-five feet away. A man named O’Brien had 
come out with me and the two of us had to stand there. When the 
officer came, Officer Neff, he spoke to him about it, and then I was 
ordered put in solitary. I said to the superintendent, ‘‘ Why is this?” 
He said, ‘‘ Officer Neff asked you to go to work and you refused.” I 
said, ‘‘ That is a lie. Call Officer Neff.” He said, ‘‘ He told me all about 
it.” Vhe deputy was there, and I was put in the dungeon three days 
on bread and water and then put in a cell. 

That is, in an open cell ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long were you in dark solitary ?P 

Three days at that time. 

Then taken and put in open solitary ? 

Yes, sir; finally I asked the superintendent, ‘‘ What do you mean 
b telling me Neff told you that he asked me to go to work and I re- 
fused 2” Mr. Neff denied it. The superintendent said, ‘‘ It was a mis- 
take. When O’Brien refused to work I thought it was you. If you ° 
promise to behave yourself you can go right out ‘to work.” 

Q. How long were you in open solitary at that time you are speak- 
ing about — four months and twelve days? Is that the time you are 
talking about now ? 

ad RRL OS) SIT. 

@. And when you were let out you were told it was all a misunder- 
standing ? 

A. All a misunderstanding. 

@. What does open solitary consist of ? Explain how often you are 
tuken dut of open solitary and how much exercise you get. Do ‘you get 
any ? 

A. Well, I have refused it this time, sir. 

QY. Well, take it at that time ? 

A. Well, anywheres from ten to fifteen minutes a day — they raised 
it and would give you fifteen minutes to-day, perhaps four days a week 
for a couple ot months, and then it was increased to half an hour. But 
you are generally locked up a couple of months before you get exercise 
at all. 

Q. Well, you never heard Officer Neff charge you in the presence of 
the superintendent or the master with having refused to work ? 

A. No, sir; Neff said he never told the superintendent that, and I 
asked the superintendent and he said it was a mistake, that O’Brien 
refused to work and that he thought that I did, too. 
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Q. Well, now, you say here something about seeing the Commis- 
sioners ? 

A. Oh, that was on the 12th of September, 1893. 

Q. What occurred that day? . 

A. Iasked to see the Commissioners in July, and the superintendent 
forgot to put my name in and told me, and I asked in August again. 


Q. If you want to see the Commissioners what do you have to do? 
A. Speak to the superintendent and ask permission. 

Q. Go ahead, sir. 

A. I came in and he said, ‘* What is your name?” 

@. Whom did you see? 

A. Mr. Devlin. He asked my name and [ told him. I said, ‘‘ Mr. 


Devlin, I have come in to see you,” and he said, ‘‘ Stop, don’t go any 
farther. By God! you can’t run the institution. We will show you that 
before you go out,” and he went onand it was, ‘‘ By God this ” and ‘‘ By 
God that.” Then when he got through talking he said, ‘‘ Now, you 
behave yourself, and I guess you will get along all right.” 

Q@. Now, you speak about one hundred men being locked up in the 
cells ? 

A. Yes, on account of the food — that was February, 1894. 

@. Well, what was the condition of affairs? 

A. Well, the condition of food was very bad in this institution at 
the time. We would speak to the superintendent about it and he would 
say, ‘I can’t do anything — see the Commissioners about that.” The 
men would go to the Commissioners and the ywould speak to the super- 
intendent, and the superintendent would say, ‘‘See, the food is all 
right, it is all right,” and wouldn’t hardly give a chance to speak to the 
Commissioners at all. 

How often was there bad meat ? 

Very often. It is better lately than it has been for quite awhile. 
How about the meat? You say here the meat is rotten. 

Yes, sir; stinking sometimes. 

How about the soup ? 

Soup six days a week, forty-nine weeks in the year, sir. 

. You speak about calling Officer Hemenway’s attention to mat- 
ters — to the bread ? 

A. To bad bread ; yes, sir. 

Q. How about that occurrence ? 

A. The bread has been bad very often, been kind of musty, a musty 
smell to it. I held the bread up and showed it to him, and he went 
down and saw the deputy-and sent me up some more bread, and the 
following week I got bad bread again, and called Officer McKinnon and 
told him to show it to the deputy. The deputy sent up another slice of 
bread. The deputy never came near me at the time. 

Q. Have you ever tried to write a letter to the Commissioners or any 
of the officials outside ? 

A. No, sir; never wrote to the Commissioners in my life. 

Q. Do the prisoners desire to write to the Commissioners, or to the 
Inspectors of Prisons, or the governor, without having the contents of 
their letters examined by the officials ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Is it understood among the prisoners that they have that right? 

ANexLes, sits 

Q. Well, do they exercise it? Did you ever exercise it ? 

A. Yes, sir; when I wrote that letter to you, I wrote it, and sealed 
it, and addressed it, before it ever left my hands. 

Q@. Now, what other cases of assaults on prisoners by officers have 
you seen ? i 

A. The latest [ have seen was on the 17th of last September, sir. 

Q. Have you spoken about that ? 
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No, sir. 

What is that P 

Saw the deputy assault Patrick King. 

What is that ? 

Took him out of his cell. I don’t know what he was doing there, 
but he told him to come out. When he came out the officer caught hold 
of him. 

Q. What time was it? 

A. Inthe morning, I should judge about nine o’clock. He threw his 
arm off and in doing so struck the officer. The deputy clubbed him 
right awa 

70; With what? 

A. Ishould say with the butt end of a revolver. When he struck a 
blow you could hear it all over the prison. 

@. How often did he strike him ? 

A. Four or five times. 

Q. Who else besides the deputy ? 

A. Officer Partridge had him on the side like that, and the doctor 
jumped over the steam- -pipes so as to get a good blow. 

Q. What doctor ?P 

A. Bancroft — jumped right over and caught him like that. The 
blood flowed down on his hands and he said, ‘‘Good God! Take him | 
over to the hospital, and get his head dressed.” 

Is King in the institution now ? 

Yes, sir; locked up at the present moment. 

In dark solitary? 

No, light solitary, the same as ours. 

What other cases have you seen ? 

I have seen James Carroll’s head. 

What about Carroll ? 

I have seen three gashes in his head where he had stitches taken 
in it. The deputy split his head with a monkey-wrench. I was locked 
up at the time. 

@. You saw the head ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What else ? 

A. I haven’t seen others —I have seen them after they were 
assaulted. 

Q. Give us the name of a man whose head you saw after he was 
assaulted. 

A. John Griffin. 

@. Is he here now? 

A. No, sir; out of the institution. 

Who else ? 
I couldn’t mention any names, except Sullivan. I saw Sullivan 
get assaulted the 9th of July. 
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Was that the William Sullivan carried to the Insane Asylum ? 
Oh, no. They used to choke him in the hospital. 

You remember him, do you ? , 
Yes, sir. 


Were you in the institution when he came in ? 
No, sir; he was here before me. 
How long had he been in the institution before you came here ? 
I should judge about six months. 
What was his condition then ? 
Seemed to be all right. 
What was the first time you remember his being assaulted ? 
Well, the first time I see him myself being assaulted was when 
he ran from the hospital over to us. 
Q. What occurred that day ? 
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A. He came in and said, ‘‘ For God’s sake don’t let them. smother 
me over at the hospital. If they want to railroad me, let them do it.” 
Officer Curley came in and choked him then. 

Q. What do you mean by “ railroading” ? 

A. Sending him to the Insane Asylum. 

@. Do I understand that Sullivan was in the hospital and escaped in 
some way from the hospital and came into the shop with the men? 

AS SY es: Sir, 

: Q. Was he at the sewing machine at work when Curley came in that 
ay P 

A. No; just got in there. Curley seemed to be following right over 
from the hospital. 

@. What occurred then ? 

A. Assoon as Sullivan spoke about not letting the officers smother 
him, Curley came in and took him out. 

(). Wasn’t there a row then? 


SA GOIN Op SID e 
Q. At that period wasn’t there some man tried rere for assault on 
Curley? 


A. That was before that. 

Q. ‘That was in the shop you were in? 

A. A man by the name of Connolly — he is in the shop now. 

Q. Is that the fellow they call Bruiser Connolly ? 

A. N O, sir; he was the one that got hit with the monkey-wrench. 
This one is in No. 2 shop. 

Q. Is there any other Connolly in that shop ? 

A. I don’t believe there is. 

Q. What took place that day ?P 

A. Itseems that Officer Curley was taking a fellow from upstairs to 
our shop, and choked him there going down “and they clinched, and the 
young fellow had hold of the banisters coming down, and Curley had 
a stick and choked him and struck him with the stick, and a couple of 
men got up to interfere, that is all, and were taken up for assault. 

That is the time they were tried for the offence in the court ? 

Yes, sir; and got six months each. 

What other case of assault have you witnessed ? 

That is all [ have witnessed that I have seen myself. 

How often have you been in solitary ? 

Let me see, the last time — 

I'mean dark solitary ? 

I was in twice here last February, four times altogether. 

What is the experience ?—just describe to this “committee the 
rience of a man in dark solitary. 

Well, when he goes in he feels all right; when he comes out he 
s like a wet rag. That is all I can tell you. 

Do you ever “remember losing your senses in solitary ? 

No, sir. 

You were never in longer than three days at a time P 

Yes, sir; six days. 

They took you out and walked you around ? 

No, sir; took me right out and put me in another one three cells 
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Gave you a bath? 
No, sir. 
Right from one to another ? 
Yes, sir. 
How long did it take them to do that? 
About six seconds. I have known men in the institution to be in 
nine days and never come out of the cell at all. 
Q. Who are those men? 
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A. John Dolan is one. 

@. Is he there now? 

A. No, sir; went out last Thursday. 

@. Who else? 

A. Connolly is another. \ 

Q. No. 2 shop? 

A. No, sir, Bruiser Connolly, the fellow that got hit with the 
monkey-wrench. 


Q. He is out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who else? 

A. Malachi Cronan. He is out — eight days — and Barney Gregory. 
He is out. A year ago last June they put all the men in in the trouble 
eight or nine days. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Dolan in nine days and Malachi Cronan and 
Barney Gregory. How long was Cronan in? 

A. Eight days, and Barney Gregory in eight days. Then James 
Carroll, Thomas Lewis— they were all in eight or nine days at that 
time. Dolan was in nine days for insolence to the superintendent. 

Q. (By Ald. UOMASNEY.) Do you remember a man in this institu- 
tion named Cornelius Quinlan ? 

A. I might know him and not know his name. I know a number of 
men in the institution that I don’t know their names at all. 

. A man who was crazy and was locked up for observation in the 
hospital ? 

A. I know one named Frank Davis, under the name of William 
Murphy, in the institution, who went insane, from being locked up. 

Q@. I suppose you prisoners have no difficulty whatever in getting 
news from outside, do you— papers ? 

A. [never had a paper in the institution in the twenty-six months [ 
have been here —never had one since I have been here. 

Q. How did you learn what occurred about the monkey-wrench — 
outside ? 

A. I didn’t hear anything about the monkey-wrench outside. 

Y. Well, didn’t you say something about self-defence — Officer 
Young’s story. 

A. Qh, yes, you mean when Officer Young said Flaherty ran at him 
with a tailor’s goose. Oh, we can hear that. We know when you 
gentlemen are coming over here. 

@. How do you know that? 

A. Most likely the deputy or superintendent sends word over for the 
prison to be cleaned up. ‘That is, don’t know for a fact, but understand 
you are. 

Q. Now, when the Inspectors of Prisons are going through the shop, 
have you any authority to speak to any of them? 

Act INO, SIT: 

@. Aren’t allowed to? 

A. Well, I don’t understand that. 

@. How do you understand it? 

A. Well, Lunderstand that if an Alderman spoke to me going through 
the shop I would get up and speak, if I was put in solitary. 

Q. Well, do they sometimes put men in solitary for it? 

A. No, sir; I never heard of it being done. But I know if men are 
locked up in the prison, they take you through the solitaries where no 
men are locked up and guide you around in a way so that you won’t go 
where we are. 

. Men in solitary ? 

oe) es, Sir, 

Q. Do you ever sleep in the dormitory over there? 

A. No, sir. 
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Ever in the wooden place? 

No, sir. 

Sleep in the prison ? 

Yes, sir; in the big prison. 

How are the inmates? Are many. of them under twenty-one 
years of age? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; a lot of young boys here. 

Q. How many, in your opinion P 

Mr. Curtis. — I object to that, because there is a list of them and 
what is the use of wasting time on that. There are fifty names on the 
list. 

Mr. Ritey. — Tne list cannot speak. This man is giving testimony 
under oath. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. —I want to find out how many young men are here 
under twenty-one years of age. 

Mr. Proctor. —I suppose you don’t dispute the record, and if you 
don’t what is the use of wasting time in this way. 

Mr. RiLtey. —I know nothing about the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair doesn’t think the witness is competent 
to answer that question anyway, and we have a record here which is 
supposed to be correct. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Were you ever in prison before you came 
here ? 
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Yes, sir. 
Where? 
At Deer Island. 
How often at Deer Island? 
Two or three times. 
Any other prison ? 
Yes, sir. 
Where? 
Here; 
How often have you been here before ? 
Once. 
How long was it then ? 
Two months. 
And how long at Deer Island? 
Six months — three months and forty days. 
What were you sent to Deer Island for? 
Oh, idle and disorderly, disturbing the peace, and drunk. 
What were you here-for the first time ? 
Escaping from Deer Island. 
And what were you sent here the last time for f p 
On a charge of breaking and entering. 
How long were you sentenced for ? 
Three years. 
Now, what other cases do you care to speak to the committee 
about ? 
A. Well, about this shooting affair. Flaherty was the eighth man 
shot a in the institution in twenty-one months, up to the time it hap- 
pene 
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Give us the other seven. 
Edward Pyburn. 
Is he here now ? 
No, sir. John Dolan. 
Is he here now ? 
No, sir; none of them here, except one little boy, about that big, 
in the block shop, that Officer Barnard shot at. 
Q. Go ahead. 
A. James McNeil, John Quigley, and Brett and Flaherty. I can’t 
think of the other names. I know them, too. 
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Were any of them hit? 

No, not a man except Flaherty. 

Who was the officer who shot at Pyburn ? 

Officer King. 

Is he here now ? 

No, sir. 

Who was the officer that shot at Dolan? 

King. 

Who was the officer who shot at McNeil ? 

King. 

Who was the officer who shot at Quigley ? 

Barnard. He is in the block shop. 

Did you see him shoot at Quigley ? 

No, sir; could hear from the shop. 

You don’t know anything about it if you didn’t see it ? 
We knew it happened over there. 

But you saw Young shoot at Brett and Flaherty ? 
Yes, sir; saw that ‘by looking at them. 

And the only one hit out of the eight was Flaherty ? 
7 Gs) sir. 

What other instances of assaults on prisoners did you see except 
what you have testified to? 
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A. Only what I have testified to. \ 
Q. Is there a man named William English in the institution now, a 
prisoner. 


A. I don’t know. 

Q. You say the food is bad? 

A. It has been. 

Q. How do the officers act ? Do they frequently swear in front of 
the prisoners ? 

A. Well, there are some pretty good officers and other pretty mean 
officers. 

Y. You have heard them use profanity in the presence of the 
prisoners P 

A. Once or twice ‘‘ God damn.” 

Q. You have seen the deputy drunk on the 4th of July in the yard in 
the By esence of the prisoners ? 
Yes, sir. 
What other officers drunk that day ? 
I haven’t seen any others. 
Was he staggering that day ? 
He held himself up like that. 
Ever seen any other officer under the influence of liquor in the 
institution ? 

A. Yes, sir — Curley. 

@. Now often? 

A. Very often indeed, nearly every Sunday. 

Q. Where —at service ? 

A. No, sir, in charge of us there in the prison, when pulling the 
brake, you know, and “going into our cells. 
What time would that be P 
About 9 o’clock in the morning. 
And then did he use to stay on duty all day Sunday ? 
No, just put the men in their cells, you know. 
Drunk at 9 o’clock in the morning ? 
Yes, sir; under the influence of liquor. 
So that you could see it? 
Yes, sir. 
It was generally known among the men? 
Yes, sir. Even the officers would be laughing at him when he 
was trying to pull the brake. 
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What other officers ? 

That is all I know of. 

Officer Curley isn’t here now, is he ? 

No, sir; just after that trouble they sent him up to Concord as 
officer up there. 

Q. Any other statements you desire to make to the committee ? 

A. No, that is all I desire to say, sir. All I can say is, that I am 
locked up now on account of the prison trouble last July. I had 
nothing to do with it, sir. JI had no intention of getting into it. 

Q. How many were locked up for that trouble ? 

A. In my shop, ten. 

Q@. Still locked up? 

A. No,sir. Patrick King, the man the deputy assaulted, is the only 
other one. That is all. 

Q. Is there a man named Ledson here? 

A. I don’t know any only in my shop, half a dozen. 

Q. Is William Murphy here now,:the one who went to the Insane 
Asylum ? 

A, There are two, one William Murphy and the other was William 
Murphy, the one who went. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Howmany more months have you to serve ? 

A. Well, full timel have got a little over ten months. 

Q. And in regard to solitary confinement, how many people do you 
say have been driven er azy ? 

A. Well, two or three in my knowledge. It is a case of my dying 
or being driven insane now. 

Q. Those two or three — how long were they kept in solitary ? 

A. Three, four, five, or six months. 

Q@. Not in dark solitary ? 

A. No, sir; light solitary. 

Ay Well, have se known of any being driven crazy from being 
kept in dark solitary ? 

A. They claim this William Sullivan was. I don’t know whether it 
was true or not. 

Q. Now, how long are prisoners kept in light solitary consecutively 
— that is, right along ? 

A. Jam in about as long as any man—kept four months and 
twelve days. 

Without any exercise ? 

No, in three months without exercise. 

And have you been punished in dark solitary at all? 

This time; no, sir. 

Any time? 

Yes, SIP. 

Now, in regard to dark solitary, the buckets are emptied but 
once in twenty-four hours. 

A. That is all, sir. 

@. Whether any smell comes from the buckets ? 

4. Yes, sir, it does. “They are very foul. 

Y. Well, is there any opportunity for a prisoner to make a request to 
have the buckets emptied before the regular time ? 

A. They won’t pay any attention. If you rap on the doors they will 
come in and handcuff you. 

vi How? 

With your hands behind your back ? 

And leave you that way how long ? 

Perhaps three or four hours, perhaps more. 

In other words, no matter how foul the smell that comes from 
the bucket they won’t empty it until the regular time ? 

A. Every twenty-four hours, sir. 
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Q. Is that the case ordinarily, or is it simply the exception that you 
notice this smell from the bucket ? 

A. Well, oncein awhile. You don’t all the time. 
70) Ve Tot? 

eNO Site 

Now, in regard to the atmosphere in the cell there, what means 

have you of getting fresh air? 

A. Open all the windows in the prison, that is all. 

Q. Yes, but there isn’t a window in the dark solitary ? 

A. It comes in under the door. 

Q. Yes, I saw that, but I haven’t had any practical illustration of it, 
you have. Now, what was your experience in regard to the atmos- 


@. And you said something about the keeping of one man in there 

for six days in dark solitary ? 

Yes, sir. 

Without any change? 

Yes, sir— nine days. 

Nine days without changing him at all? 

Without changing him at all; yes, sir. 

Who was that man? 

John Dolan. 

I think you said he is not here now ? 

Went out last Thursday, sir. 

Who was the officer who put him in solitary? Do you know? 
The deputy, sir. 

This gentleman here ? 

Yes, sir. 

And then there was another case where a man was kept six days, 
you say P 

A. Iwas kept six days myself, but taken out at the end of three and 

put in another one. 

And you say that that was done inside of a minute? 

Yes, sir; six seconds. 

Yes, simply a change from one dark solitary to another ? 
I was in this cell here and went right into the second cell. 
Now, during these six days you got a bath? 

No, sir. 

A change of clothing ? 

No, sir. 

Was it winter or summer, sir ? 

Winter. 

And was there any clothing or bedding there in the cell ? 
A blanket, one small blanket. 

Well, is it the custom to handcuff those in solitary ? 

Not always, unless they lean up against the doors and make a 
noise there. 

Q. You don’t mean to say they handcuff men simply for knocking 
against the door to make a request ? 

TAY Tt depends on whether they judge that the request is reasonable 
or not. They are generally told to keep still, shut up, or something 
like that, and if they don’t they are handcuffed. 

(. Well, in regard to the instance where you speak of Dr, Bancroft’s 
holding a prison er’s head, whose head was that ? 

A. Patrick King’s, 

Q. When was that? 

A. The seventeenth day of last September — only a couple of 
seconds. 

Q. Well, do you mean to say the deputy struck the prisoner when 
the doctor was holding him ? 
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A. He would have struck him, only the doctor said, ‘‘ Take him over 
to the hospital and have his head dressed.” 

Q. That is what I wished to get at, and it relieves me. The doctor 
seized him by the throat or head for the purpose of saving him ? 

A. I couldn’t say as to that. 

Q. Well, at all events he wasn’t struck after the doctor took hold of 
him P 

A: No, sir. 

Q. Iam glad of that, because I misapprehended your testimony. 
That is all. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Every day you were in solitary did the 
doctor rap on your cell P 

A. In dark solitary, yes, sir — goes right around and raps. 

Q@. What is the first thing he does — he raps on your cell? 

A. Yes, and if you don’t answer he raps again, and if you don’t 
answer then the third time, and says, ‘‘ What is the matter? Are you 
Sick ?” and if you don’t answer or if you say you are sick he comes in 
and looks at you. 

Q@ You said something about some Sullivan being beaten. What 
was that ? — about some Connolly in No. 2 shop seeing Sullivan struck. 
What was that see ? 

A. What is that ? 

Q. Struck by Officer Brett, I believe. What was the first thing you 
testified to about some man and Sullivan being assaulted by an officer ? 


A. Oh, yes, right out here, the 9th of last July. 
@. What was his name ? 
A. Sullivan. I don’t know his first name. 
Q. The 9th of July? 
Ane 6S, Sit. 
@. Well, he is in the institution now, isn’t he? 
A. Yes, sir, in No. 1 shop. 
Cross-EXAMINATION. 
@. (By Mr. Curtis.) You know Dr. Bencroft very well, don’t you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. See him around here almost every day P 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What time of day ? 
A. Can’t depend on him — uncertain hours. 
Q. But you do see him every day ? 
A. Pretty nearly. 
Q@. And every day you were in solitary he came and rapped ? 
A. LY 68; Bis 
Q. And if you didn’t answer had the door opened ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Talked with you? 
A. Yes, sir. I always answered him, though. 
Q. He does that, I suppose, with all the others ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. You have no doubt that he does come every day, and if you don’t 


answer opens the door ? 

A. Some days doesn’t come at all. 

Q. But every day he comes and raps and sees the men unless they 
answer that they are all right? 

4 1 PS. BIE: 

Q. (By Ald. FortLer.) 1 would like to ask Mr. Melvin a question 
— | don’t know whether it has been asked before or not. What was the 
reason you were placed in solitary ? 

A. Which time, sir? 
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Q. Well, any time. 

A. Well, a year ago the 5th day of last July I was put in by mis- 
take, so the superintendent says. 

Q. Putin by what? 

A. Putin by mistake. 

Q. How long were you kept there? 

A. Three days, sir. These other times I was put in I refused to put 
out a bucket. In solitary confinement all [ am supposed to do about the 
bucket is to put it at the door and have them take it out. If [ was 
wrong, I was punished rightfully, that is all. Because I wouldn’t put 
out the bucket I was put in the dungeon twice, three days each time. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Now, let us see. You say you claim that 
eee should only put the bucket up to the door ? 

Yes, str: 

And they claim that you should put it out? 

Yes, sir. 

That is, put it outside the door? 

Yes, sir; outside and put another one in in place of it. 

That is, the door was opened and all you would do was to put the 
bucket up to the door. You disputed the legal point with them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You thought that it was right to stand on the question whether 
you should set your bucket up to the door or outside ? 

A. I claimed it. 

Q. Well, you claimed it — you argued the question ? 

A. No, just claimed it. 

Q. You stated that you believed your duty was only to put it up to 
the door ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many times did you claim that? 

Twice. 

Two different occasions ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you disputed with the officer about it? 

Yes, sir; and with the deputy. 

He told you to put it outside ? 

Yes, sir. 

They told you plainly so that you understood it ? 

Yes, sir. 

There was no question about misunderstanding it? 

No. 

You knew what he wanted you to do ? 

Yes, sir. 

And what he wanted you to do was to put the bucket out and let 
ay there and take another one in P 

Yes, sir. 

And you refused ? 

Yes, sir. 

And that was done twice ? 

ee sit 

Now, the first time he told you it was your business to set it out- 
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Didn’t say it was my business; was going to make me do it. 
And you wouldn’t do it? 

No, sir. 

And you were punished for disobedience of orders p 

Yes, sir. 

How long were you punished that time ? 

Three days each time. 

Now, you knew they required you to set the bucket outside? 
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Never did before, sir. 
Well, did the first time ? 
At that time. 
Well, after that you refused to do it ? 
Yes, sir. 
Although you knew it was your business to set it outside ? 
I didn’t know that. 
You knew that you were required to once? 
Yes, sir. 
And refused ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you refused on another occasion ? 
Yes, sir. 
And they punished you? 
Yes, sir. 
And that is the whole of that ? 
Yes, sir. 
. Howmany other times since you have been in the institution have 
you refused to do things you have been told ? 
A. Never. 
Q. Well, you have been punished other times ?P 
A. Not for anything I have refused to do. 
Q. Then the other things have been sins of omission; you have 
failed to do something? 
A. Once punished wrongfully. 
Q. How many times punished in all? 
A. Four times. 
Q. And punished three times rightfully ? ; 
A. If Thad aright to put out the bucket I was punished rightfully. 
There was no question of that. 
Q. Thatis, you admit that of all the punishments you have had, all 
but one have been rightful ? 
A. That is a question of law. 
Mr. Ritey. — He won’t admit it. 
The WirtnEss. — I won’t admit that. 
Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) ‘Then you think you have been punished 
wrongfully all the time P 
No, sir; three times wrongfully. | 
How many times have you been punished rightfully ? 
Once. 
And what was that for? 
Refusing to come out of a cell when I was told to come out. 
Well, you understood the order to come out of the cell ? 
Yes, sir. 
Who gave you the order? 
The deputy. 
And you wouldn’t come? 
No, sir. I wanted to know why. 
You refused to come ? 
Yes, sir. 
And they came and got you? 
Yes, sir. 
Punished you for it? 
. Yes, sir; solitary; that was all right. It wasn't right to kick me 
in the head, though. 
Q. So there was one case where you were punished rightfully ? 
_A. Yes, sir. It is a question whether the other two were right or 
wrong. Iam in doubt. 
Q. You may be right or wrong? 
A. J admit it. 
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Q. You don’t feel sure that you weren’t wrong ? 

A. Iam not positive. 

Q. Then three times you are rather of the opinion that you were 
rightfully punished ? 

A, That is a question that I am not prepared to say, whether I was 
right or wrong. 

Q@. And once they punished you wrongfully. When was the once? 

A. A year ago the last 5th of July. 

Q. The superintendent said that Mr. Neff told him that you refused 
to go to work ? 

A. Yes, sir; that he asked me and that I refused. 

Q. That he asked you and you refused ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, if he asked you and you refused, that was a good reason 
for punishing you, wasn’t it ? 


A. Yes; sit: 
@. You agree to that? | 
(Ass eV OS, Sik 


Q. Now, if Mr. Neff told the superintendent that you refused, you 
would expect to be punished ? | 
A. Yes, sir; Mr. Neff never told him. 
Q. Pardon me —TI haven't asked you that, sir. Now, Mr. Melvin, 
how many times have you been in prison ? 
Altogether? 
Yes, sir. 
I should say five or six times, sir. 
Well, don’t you know how many? 
Well, yes, about six. 
About six? 
Wes. i? 
Well, seven is about six. 
Five is about six, too. 
But you admitted more than five, so we won’t discuss that now. 
Do 0 you say seven ? 
Let me think a moment and I will tell you exact. 
All right — I will give you all the time you want. 
Six times. 
Well, what was the first time ? 
The first time I was ever arrested was for idle and disorderly. 
How long ago? 
Eight years “ago. 
And you were » tried by a court? 
Yes, sir 
You said you were not an idle and disorderly person ? 
I was working at the time. 
And you said 5 you were not, but were convicted and sentenced ? 
Six months; yes, sir. 
To the House of Correction. You escaped ? 
I tried to and was caught and got pardoned out. 
Mr. Ritey. — That i is, by the governor ? 
Mr. Proctor. — Oh, the governor didn’t pardon him — the Commis- 
sioners. It was at Deer Island, I understand. 
The Witness. — Deer Island. 
Mr. Ritey. — Oh, at Deer Island. I thought it was at the House of 
Correction. 
Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, how long were you out before you 
were arrested again ? 
A. Abouta year. I don’t get arrested very often. It was five years 
since I was in prison until this time. 
Q. You were out a year and then what were you arrested for ? 
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A. Disturbing the peace. 

Q. Well, I understand you to say that during the time you were 
down on Deer Island you tried to escape once? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And didn’t succeed ? 

A. Didn't succeed. 

Q. You didn’t really want to obey the rules and serve the time out 
there ? 

A. Didn’t want to get away, either. 

Q. You tried to escape and didn’t want to get away? 

A. Well, there were some fellows tried to escape and I went down 
to bid them good-by. I can’t swim a stroke and damn near drownded 
at the time. The superintendent will tell you. Only for a lobster man 
I would have drowned at the time. } 

Q. He saved your life? 

A. Yes, sir—and they gave me two months, too. 

Q. You thought two months in the House of Industry was better 
than drowning ?: 

Yes, it was. 

What were you next sentenced for ? 

Disturbing the peace. 

Where ? 

Charlestown. 

What did you get for that ? 

Three months. 

In the House of Industry ? 

I was senteneed thirty days for drunkenness, but worked 
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both in. 
Q. Thirty days for drunkenness and idle and disorderly ? 
A. Yes, sir. I was arrested for drunkenness and they clubbed me. 
@. You seem to have a hard time, being clubbed, don’t you ? 
Mr. Ri_tey.— He is one of many. 
A. Itis my misfortune, not my fault. 
Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) It isn’t your fault at all. 
A. I don’t want it. 


That is at Deer Island ? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, how long ago was that? 
I should judge about six years — more I guess — six or seven. 
Now, how long was it, Mr. Melvin, after you left Deer Island 
the last time before you came here ? 
A. Six years — between five and six years. 
Q. I mean before you came here the first time ? 
A. Oh, I guess about two or three years from the time I was here 
first until the last time at Deer Island. 
Q. Now, you have been four times here ? 
A aNOL sits 
Q. How many times? 
A. Twice. 
Well, you were sentenced here two months for escaping from 
Deer Island ? 
Yes, sir. 
That is the time you told us about ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you were sentenced here for assault and battery ? 
That is right —three. That must be eight years ago. 
That was about the time you went to the island the first time ? 
No, I left here and went to the island. 
Did you go directly from here to the island ? 
No, went over to Charlestown. 
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How long did you stay in Charlestown ? 

A. Wasn't two days — got in trouble with a policeman and he got 
it against me. 

. And went right down ? 

A, Yessir. 

@. And that makes seven ? 

Ai NO SSIL,? SLX: 

Q. Three times at Deer [sland and three here ? 

Mr. RiLey. — Do you think one more or less makes any difference ? 

Mr. Proctor. — You don’t object to my question ? 

Mr. RILEY. — No. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Let me have it. You were here in 1887 for 
assault and battery and then came back in November, 1887, for escap- 
ing P 

‘A. Yes, from Deer Island. 

Q. Then you were at the island three times, one time and another ? 

A. Yes,'sir. 

Q. Then you came here the 30th of September, 1892, for breaking 
and entering a dwelling-house ? 

Yes, sir. 

In the night-time ? 

No, sir. 

The day-time? 

I don’t know. 

Did you plead guilty? 

No, sir. 

You had a trial and they convicted you? 

(By Mr. RiteEy.) You had no lawyer? 

No, sir — Yes, had Philip Doherty. Don’t you remember ? 
(By Mr. Procror. ) Well, you take it back that you had no 
lawyer? 

A. Well, I don’t know — perhaps the same thing. 

Mr. Ritey. — No, you had a good lawyer. 

Q. (By Mr. PROCTOR. ) Then you came here three years for break- 
ing and entering? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, these men you have seen punished, that you have known 
of their being punished in solitary, you don’t know what they were 
punished for % 

: A. What do you mean — do I know what every man was punished 
or? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. No, a good many I don’t know. 

Q. No, I say those you have testified to. Here is Lewis, eight days 
in solitary. 

Ate Yes; 

Q. Do you know what he was punished for ? 

A. Yes, sir; throwing a spittoon and stool around. 

Q@. At whom? 

A. At the officer in the shop. I don’t know anything about it, 
only what I have been told. I only know that*he was in solitary, 
that’s all. 

Now, James Carroll — do you know what he was punished for? 
The same — they were all punished. 

Did he throw spittoons and stools at the officer ? 

I don’t know what he did. 

You don’t know anything about it. And Barney Gregory ? 

He was in the same scrape. 

You don’t know what he did ? 

No, sir. 
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Q. Malachi Cronan? 

A. He did nothing. 

Q. You know that? 

A. Swear to it. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) Is he in the institution now ? 

A. No, out. He is a man that loses his head and in the excitement 
he picked: up a hat and coat and walked into the prison. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) He is an excitable fellow? 

A. Yes, sir; goes out of his head and walks away with everything. 

Q2EAVY ell, do you know what Dolan did? 

A. Insolence to the superintendent. 

Q. Now, Connolly, in No. 2 shop —you say he got six days in soli- 
tary ? 

a Oh, yes. 

Q. For assaulting somebody ? 

A. Six months. 

Q. Well, who told you Dolan was put in for insolence to the super- 


intendent ? 

A. Well, heard them talking in ene prison about it. 

Q. Who! ° 

A. Everybody; I could hear the savas out there. 

@. You heard what was said ? 

A. Yes, sir; could hear the whole talk at thetime. At the time they 
put Dolan in an officer and the deputy punched a young fellow by the 
name of Griffin. 

@. Now, you said something about Connolly in No. 2 shop? 

A. Got six months for assaulting Officer Curley. 

@. Oh, he was convicted at the court in South Boston for what he 
did in the prison? 

A. Yes, sir; and appealed it. 

@. Well, did time for it, didn’t he? 

A. Yes, sir; doing it now — six months. 

Q. And he was tried and sentenced for the assault you have talked 
about ? 

A. Which assault? 

Q. Well, the assault here in the prison on Officer Curley ? 

A. Oh, in the institution; yes. 

Q. Yes—he was tried, sentenced, and convicted. Isee. Well, did 
you ever see the officers choke William Sullivan. 

I see Officer Curley choke him in the shop. 

Now, what did you see William Sullivan do ? 

Ran from the hospital and came over to our shop. 

You didn’t know what happened in the hospital ? 

The man was insane. 

You don’t know what happened? 

No, sir; couldn’t tell. That is the reason no man interfered. 
Then you saw John Griffin’s head split ? 

No, saw his head swelled up. 

You say something had happened to him ? 

Yes. 

But what was the cause you don’t know? 

Could hear — didn’t see him. 

Don’t know what he did? 

He was insolent. 

Wouldn’t obey orders ? 

I don’t know about the orders; I wouldn’t go so far as that, but I 
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guess he was insolent without getting any orders at all. 
@. Without any reason for it at all? 
A. By the way it sounded. I won’t say about that. 


@. That is, he was insolent without having the slightest reason and 
he was punished for it? 


Pp 


Q. 
A. 


Q. 


As 
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Seemed that way to me. I don’t know, I wouldn’t say. 

You say, the deputy split Carroll’s head ? 

No, I see his head, and [ see him split King’s head. 

Now, I am not talking about King. You didn’t see Carroll ? 

Only what I saw. 

Gashes P 

Yes, sir; saw his head. 

(By Ald. Lomasney.) Is Carroll here now ? 

No, went out in September. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Now, I understood you to say the deputy 
aulted Patrick King the 17th of September ? 

Yes, sir — looking at him in front of my cell. 

And you say King struck at the deputy ? 

No, i said he struck at Officer Par tridge. 

He did strike at him? 

Struck the hand off him — when he came out of the cell took the 


hand off that way. 
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You wouldn’t swear he didn’t strike the officer ? 

No, sir; I heard he did. 

You saw him strike at him ? 

No. 

Saw his hand go up? 

No. 

Couldn’t say he didn’t strike the officer ? 

No, sir; couldn't say about that. 

And it wasn’t until’atter he made that motion that the deputy 


str 6k him ? 


A. 


Q. 
A. 


Q. 


After he made the motion the deputy struck him. 

Not before ? 

Not before. 

And the deputy didn’t strike this man until after he had made 


this motion towards Officer Par tridge — that is true? 
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Yes, sir; that is right. 

Now, King i is the man that you say Dr. Bancroft seized his head ? 
Yes, sir; jumped over the steam-pipes and took him like that. 
By the throat ? 

Yes, sir; raised him up. 

Well, that was after he had struck at Partridge ? 

It was after the deputy assaulted him. 

After the deputy had struck him? 

Yes, sir. 

And you saw Dr. Bancroft choke him ? 

No, sir; — caught him like that and lifted his head up. 

Well, what was 3 King doing when the doctor caught him ? 

Well, he was just like that. That is all he was doing — stand- 


there. 


Was he falling P 

No, the blood was flowing down. 

Was he falling P 

No, he wasn’t t falling, 

He wasn’t doing anything ? 

No, sir. 

Standing perfectly still, the way you are now? 

Yes, sir. 

And in spite of that Dr. Bancroft went to him, seized him and 


choked him P 


A 


Well, that is Going a little too far, to say he choked him— 


wouldn’t go as far as ‘that. 
Mr. RiLey. — No, he says he caught him. ; 
Mr. Proctor. —I don’t care what you say. Let me have the wit- 


ness. 
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Q. You saw the doctor, when the man was stahding just the same, 
still, as you are now, seize him by the throat ? 


AY CS;-Sir: 

q@. And there were two officers standing there besides ? 
A. Had hold of him at the time. 

Q. Both of them had hold of him ? 

Ay Y.682-S1t: 

Q. Do you remember where the deputy had hold of him ? 
A. Right here. 

Q. By the neck? 

Asay CS Sir. 

@. Where did Partridge have him ? 

A. On the other side, both hands. 

@ And, beyond that, Dr. Bancroft took hold of him himself? 
A. Right here, like that. 

Q@. Dr. Bancroft didn’t strike him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn't? 

Q. No, sir. 


Mr. Rity. — You are not surprised at that, are you ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Surprised he doesn’t say so. 

The WITNEss. — You won't catch me lying. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) I -won’t catch you; perhaps I may not be 
bright enough. - 

A. I don't lie, I tell the truth, no matter what it costs. 

Q. Isee. 

A. I wouldn't take the stand if it was simply to throw a couple of 
men down, whin I have a good deal of time to serve here yet. Jam 
mp here to tell the truth. 

You say you wrote and sealed the letter to Alderman Lomasney $ p 
Yes, sir. 

No attempt made to prevent you ? 

You mean after I wrote it or before ? 

Did they refuse to give you the paper on which to write it P 
Oh, no. 

Or the envelope in which to seal it ? 

Ohy nossir: 

Did you have to ask more than once? 

No, sir. 

There was no unwillingness, as far as you could see ? © 

No, sir; only the one | wanted to write to you. 

Did you write to me? 

Yes, sir; aren’t you Alderman Dever ? 

Noes haven't that honor. I didn’t know I was as stout as that. 

Mr. RIey. — Well, you are coming to it. If you have a chance at 
City Hall you will come to it. 

Mr. Proctor. —I have had a chance there a number of years. 

Q. . Well, they didn’t object to your writing to Alderman Lomasney 
at all? 


Bonsh or chose hore: 


A. No, sir. 

Q. And you sealed your letter? 

Ass, Yes, sir: 

(. And you have seen the letter now in the Alderman’s hands ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Y. No trouble about that letter ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But you say that at some time when you attempted to write to 


Alderman Dever there was difficulty ? 
Asie OS, 0510; 
Y. Now, who made that trouble ? 
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Well, f will tell you. On the 10th of last — 

No, pardon me; I say, who made the trouble ? 

The superintendent. 

Mr. Whiton ? 

Yes, sir, 

He objected ? 

Told me to wait. 

Did you finally write to Alderman Dever ? 

Yes, sir; a couple of days later. 

Did you see that letter ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you cannot say that the Alderman did not receive it? 

He did; yes, sir. 

You know he received it all right ? 

That is all I know about it. 

Those two letters went all right ? 

I know the gentlemen they were addressed to received them. 

And you have never tried to write to the Commissioners ? 

Never. 

Now, you say that on two occasions since you have been here 

the bread you got was not good ? 
A. -Oh, dozens of occasions, but not only two occasions when [kicked 

at all. | 
Q. Now, on those two occasions when you kicked, as you call it, 

they sent up other bread in place of it? 
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A. Another slice. 

Q. Was the bread sent up good ? 

A. Wasn't as bad as the piece I had. 

@. It was better ? 

A: Better. 

@. And the other time you say it was bad you made no complaint ? 

A. No, because I have the name of being a kicker, and it is no use 
saying a word. 

Q. You have that name, haven’t you? 


A. So it seems. 

Q. And you deserve it? 
Yes, sir. If I have fault to find I go up to the deputy and say so, 
say something is wrong, or to the superintendent. 


‘ 
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Q. Well, you do kick? 

A. When I have cause. 

@. And you kick often ? 

A. Well, no, not as often as I would like to kick. 

Q. Notas often as you would like to? 

A. Oh, that hasn’t anything to do with it. 

Q. Well, how many times have you kicked since you have been 
here P 


A. Ishould say about a dozen. IfI get meat that is rotten I say to 
the deputy, ‘‘ Deputy, that meat isn’t fit to eat. Look at it.” 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That isn’t kicking. 

A. Thatis what they call kicking, and a man gets the name of 
being a regular kicker. 

Mr. Procror. — You have examined the witness, Brother Riley, and 
now give me a chance and I will be obliged to you. 

Mr. RILEY. — I was simply wondering if you called that kicking or 
not. 

Mr. Proctor. — It seems to me I am entitled to have the witness, 
am I not, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHAIRMAN, — You certainly are. 

Mr. Procror. — I simply want to know what the rule is. 

Q. Then you say you have soup six days in.the week ? 
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A, And forty-nine weeks in the year. 
Good soup P 
Oh, no. 
Bad soup ? 
Yes, sir. 
All the time ? 
No, sir. 
Bad soup a part of the time ? 
The majority of the time. 
Most of the time ? 
Yes, sir. 
That is, you don’t like it ? 
No; don’t like it. 
Well, is it because you don’t like it or because it is bad soup? 
Bad soup. 
That is your opinion about it. Now, the meat is rotten most of 
the time? 
A, No; buta good deal of the time it is rotten. 
Q). Well, how much of the time is the meat rotten? 
A. Well, the meat is rotten here until we have,a strike and then we 
get it good for two or three months and then it is bad again. 
QY. How long has it been good now? 
A. I can’t say now, because I don’t eat it. 
Q. You don’t eat it? 
A 
Q 
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No, sir. 

Well, what do you eat? 

Eat bread. 

Bread and water ? 

No; bread and tea in the morning, and a slice at night. Iam all 
choked up with catarrh for six weeks and I can’t eat anything at all. 

YQ. Oh, Isee. Well, most of the time the meat is rotten here ? 

A. Yes, sir; a good deal of the time. 

Q. How many days in the week isthe meat rotten when you have 
ay it? 

Oh, used to get it here week after week, just the same. 

That i is, every day? 

No; don’t get it only four times a week. 

No, but every day you got it? 

Yes, sir; every day we got it. 

Well, you say, I think, that you have heard officers in this institu- 
tion in the twenty months you have been here — or twenty-six — 

A. Twenty-six. 

@. — have heard officers swear twice ? 

A. Well, have heard acouple swear. I never take notice of them. 

Q. But you say that on two occasions you have heard the officers 
swear ? 

A. Wouldn’t swear how many. 

Y. You wouldn’t swear how many? 

A. Ican’t swear how many, but on several occasions I have heard 
them say, ‘‘God damn you, do this” or that. 

@. Any more than two officers ? 

A. Ican’t say. 

Y. But you have said two ? 

A. Ican say that I have heard two say ‘‘ God damn you, get around, 
do this” — like that. But that isn’t a thing a man takes notice of, there 
is so much going on. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, that is a criminal offence aan our law. 

Mr. Procror. — Oh, of course itis. I want to get the fact in. 

Q. In direct-examination I understood you to oe you heard officers 
say twice ‘* God damn”? 
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Yes, sir, I have. 
Do you wish to change that P 
No, sir; I don’t wish to change it. 
Very well. I understand you to say that you made some com- 
plaint to Mr. Commissioner Devlin ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Commissioner Devlin told you you couldn’t run the 
institution ? 

A. Yes, sir, told me, ‘‘ By God” I would find it out before I got out 
of here. 

Q. So Mr. Commissioner Devlin got the idea that you were trying to 
run the institution ? 


ObOd 


A. It seemed so — wouldn’t listen to my complaint. 

@. You have refused exercise ? 

A, Yes,'sir. 

Q. Well, you don’t lay that up against the officers, when you refuse 
it ? 

A. Yes, sir; when I only get ten minutes a day four days in the 
week. 

2. Well, you refused it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Make a complaint in regard to that? 

A. No. I am entitled to it, ang they would give it to me if I wanted 


it, and I wouldn’t take it. It is my own fault. I don’t make any com- 
plaint. 

You saw Deputy Witham intoxicated ? 

The 4th of July, 1893, in the yard. 

What time in the day! p 

After dinner, after coming out in the afternoon. 

Did he stageer? 

Like that. 

Did he stagger ? 

I don’t know what you would call staggering. 

Didn’t he stagger ? 

All he could do to keep his feet. 

What other indications of intoxication have you seen besides 


Officer Curley under the influence of cars 

What indications ? » 

His talk. 

To whom? 

To us man. 

Well, his talk and the way he spoke? 

The way he was — like that. He could hardly keep straight. We 
were e laughing at him and he said, ‘‘ By God, I will give you something 
to laugh ‘at.” The way he talked was enough to convince any man. 
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Q. “Have you seen him so at any other time ? 

A. No, Ineverdid I know he drinks; that is all. 

Q. And you saw Officer Curley under the influence sometimes ? 

Ay Oh, dozens of times. 

Y. He is still here ? 

aes No, sir; when the gentlemen were going to come over here and 
estigate last J anuary, they sent him up to Concord. 

ai What ? 

A. I suppose the superintendent wanted to get rid of him. 

@. He was hired up there? 

wei a BS, Bir. 

@. And an officer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 


Well, now, I understand you to say that you objected to Lawton’s 
instructing you in the work? 
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Yes, sir. 

And some of the others objected ? 

Oh, yes, all the shop objected. 

That is, they attempted to dictate who should be their instructor ? 


0. 

Well, you say you objected ? 

Any man but him. 

Well, you attempted to say to the officers that the man they put 
houldn’t instruct you? 

Didn’t say he shouldn't, but wasn’t fit wanted another man put in. 
But he was the man they sent ? 


in 


Yes, sir: 

And you declined to work under him ? 

Yes, sir. 

That is it— and you went and made a complaint about it? 
Yes, sir. 


And you told the men that you would speak to the superintendent? 
Yes, inform them to go to work. 

You volunteered to do that ? 

Yes. 

Well, you said to them to go to work ? 

Yes, sir; ‘‘and I will speak to the superintendent about it.” 
That is, you were giving orders to tlie men? 

Well, if that is the case — 

You told the men to go to work ? 

Yes. 

They went to work ? 

They went to work; yes, sir. 

That was some little time before Commissioner Devlin said that 
you were not going to run the institution, wasn’t it ? 

A. Oh, yes— that was September. 

Q. About two months after that time he told you that you could not 
run the instttution ?P 

Ayieey 68> sir: 

Q. Did you ever issue orders besides that, Mr. Melvin ? 

A. I don’t call that giving orders. 

Q. You told them to go to work and they went to work ? 

A. Yes, sir; and I saw the superintendent, in order to save trouble — 
not to have trouble. That is all that was for. 

Q. Well, the men didn’t ask you to? 

A. No, sir; not personally. 

Q. You volunteered your services for the rest of the men? 

A. say O8;-SI0, 

Mr. Ritey.— That i is, he gave advice. 

The Wiryess. — | don’t call it giving orders to save men from being 
locked up — anything like that. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) You volunteered advice, and you did com- 
plain to the deputy, did you ? 

A. Yes. sir—he wasn’t able to talk to me and said I had better 
speak to the superintendent. 

Q. Did you ? 

A. Yes, sir; and he said he would see about it, and then said he 
would take the man off the floor, ‘‘not because you men want it, but 
because he wanted to himself.” 

@. So you were satisfied ? 

Ayes 2 Sit: 

@. So you don’t complain ? 

A. Icomplain about being locked up wrongfully for coming out and 
talking to him. 

Q. Well, you told the superintendent, I suppose, that you said to the 
men that if ‘they would go to work you would go and speak to him? 
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I told him everything, sir. 


Q. And it was just after that that you were locked up ? 

A. About fifteen minutes after I got through talking with him that I 
was locked up. 

Q. Now, Mr. Melvin, you know that Lawton was kept right on the 
floor there until his time was up P 
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Yes, sir. 

Then the superintendent didn’t take him off ? 

No, sir. 

He didn’t tell you he would take him off, did he? 

Yes, sir. 

At your request he said he would take the man off the floor ? 
No, sir. 

But you were the only man who spoke to him about it? 
Yes, sir. 

Then it was at your request ? 

No, sir; he said he would take him off not because we men asked 


for it, but. becatise the man asked himself. 


> 3 


But the man did stay there until his time was up ? 


A. No, sir; but we were locked up four months, and he stayed there 
and I worked under him a couple of months afterwards. 


oc 


Now, you were locked up six days in dark solitary ? 
Once; yes, sir. 

That is the only time you have been in dark solitary ? 
No, sir. 

You have been in dark solitary how many times ? 
Four times. 

Three days at other times ? 

Three days each time. 

Now, you say the deputy sunk his heel in your head ? 
Yes, sir; right there. 

That is the time you refused to come out of your cell ? 
That is the time he took the revolver to me; yes, sir. 
That is the time you refused P 

Yes, sir. 

And he came in after you ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you went out? 

Had to go out. 

Now. I want to ask you a few questions abcut this time when you 


say the deputy sunk his heel in your head. Did you have anything in 
- your hand at the time he did it ? 
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When I came out; yes, sir, I had. 

What? 

Had a vinegar bottle. 

Yes ; how did you have it ? 

Had ahold of it. 

Had hold of the top of it ? 

Yes, sir. 

That is the way you took it up; going to use it as a club? 

Not going to strike with it. 

You had that in your hand at the time he asked you to come out? 
No, sir, afterwards, when he said he would take me out. 

As soon as he told you to come out you seized the vinegar bottle § 
No, sir. 

When did you seize the vinegar bottle ? 

When he told me to come out I said, ‘* What are you going to get 


me out for?” He said, ‘*I will let you know when I get you out here,” 
in a threatening manner 


Q. 


He ordered you to come out and you refused ? 
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The door wasn’t open, you know. 

You refused ? 

I didn’t refuse then; no. 

But you stopped to ask the deputy what you were to come out 
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Yes, sir. 
Then he said he would tell you when he got you out ? 
Yes, sir; let me know when he got me out there. 
And then you picked up the vinegar bottle ? 
Oh, no; had quite a little talk before I took the bottle. 
And you refused again to come out? 
Didn't refuse at all; asked him again what he panied me to come 
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or. 
And he said he would tell you when you came out? 
Yes, sir. 
And then you took up the vinegar bottle ? 
Yes, sir; when he was coming into the cell. 
You made him come into the cell after you in order to get you 
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Yes, sir. 
And at the time he came in you had it all ready to strike him ? 
In my hand. 
I suppose you were going to strike him? 
No; but if he struck me, clubbed me, I would have struck him. 
But you intended to strike him ? 
No, not unless he hit me. 
But you knew he wouldn't strike you if you came out? 
Good God, he would strike me with anything that he could hit 
with. 
You knew he would strike you from the very first ? 
A. Yes, sir; his threatening manner was enough. 
Q. You knew he came there for that purpose? 
A. I knew he came there for the purpose of taking satisfaction out 
of me. 
Q. Then you knew he came up to that cell to order you out to assault 


@. And you testify to that now — that what he came to your cell for 
was for the purpose of assaulting you? 
A. Oh, no, that is going too far— too far altogether. 
Q. Ithought you would hesitate about that. 
A. I wouldn’t say the man came up deliberately with the intention 
of assaulting me. 
He came up to get you out of your cell ? 
To get me out of the cell. 
And you refused to come? 
I wanted to know what for. 
But you didn’t come ? 
I didn’t come. 
And you didn’t come when he told you to come out? 
No. 
Stopped to argue with him ? 
I wanted to know the reason. 
You like to argue P 
No, I don’t. 
Well, how long was this vinegar bottle ? 
Well, a common lager beer bottle. 
And you had it by the top ? 
Had it that way. 
So long? 
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A. Eight or ten inches long —I wouldn’t say for sure. 

Q. <A good heavy bottle, well adapted for a club? 

A. Yes, sir; a good club. 

Mr. Ritey. — Not half as much of aclub as what it generally con- 
tains. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, if it is only confined to one bottle, I think the 
bottle is a better club than the beer. 

@. And you intended to use it if you got a chance? 

A. No, that is going too far. 

Q. Now, but you want to go just almost up to that, don’t you ? 

A. ING; but I want to say that the way he talked to me was enough 
io convince me that he was going to club me, and if he was going “to 
club me I was going to strike him with the bottle. 

Q. But you don’t mean to say that when he came to you and asked 
you to come out of the cell that then his talk was such that you felt com- 
pelled to arm yourself? 

‘AS ONG sir? 

Q. Butit was after you had stopped to argue and had refused to 
come, practically, that then he said he was going to take you out, and 
that then you seized the vinegar bottle to defend yourself, and that then 
you got assaulted P 

A. He told me he would take me out and would let me know when 
he got me out there, and said it in such a manner that I took the bottle. 

Q, To defend yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you say he threw you down ? 

A. Him and officer Brown both; yes, sir. 

Q. And you say the deputy deliberately stamped his foot right into 
the back of your head, stamped right on your head ? 

Stamped with his heel on my head. 

He had a revolver ? 

Yes, sir. 

You saw it ? 

Yes, sir — right against me. 

And notwithstanding that he threw you down and stamped his 
heel right on your head ? 

vas Yes, sir. 

Mr. Proctor. — I think that is all the questions I desire to ask the 
witness. 

The Witness. — After they took me out of my cell — 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me — I am not asking you any questions. 

Q. (By Ald. FoTrTLeR.) You said it was about eight years ago when 
ycu were first arrested ? 

A - Oh, no, when I was first imprisoned. 

Q. And, as I understand it, you have been in five times since then, 
making six in all? 

A. Sixinall; yes, sir. 

Q. Then you said, when the counsel was questioning you at first, 
that you hadn’t been arrested very often ? 

A. I don’t get arrested very often; no. 

Q. Well, are you willing to let it go, then on that statement, that 
you are not arrested very often when you are arrested six times in 
eight years? 

‘A. Well, that is not often. Iam doing three years, and in the two 
years I have been here men have come in here ten times. 

@. You say the deputy threw you down and cut you with his heel ? 

A., Yes, sir. 

4 eal § understood you to say you had been clubbed by a policeman in 
the very same place when you were arrested ? 

A. No (pointing to a place on his head). 
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Q. That isn’t far from where you say the deputy struck you ? 
A. No, here is where [ got kicked; came down with his heel. 
Q. Didn’t you say the policeman clubbed you in that very place, once ? 

A. No, right here. 

OCB Y: Ald. LOMASNEY). Why did you refuse to come out of soli- 
tary at that time that you had the trouble with Deputy Witham ? 

A. He said, ‘‘ Come out here,” and I said ‘‘ What for?” Iwas sur- 
prised that he would come up and talk to me that way, because I was 
a new man in the institution, and I wanted to know the reason, that was 
all. 

Q. The time the deputy was drunk did the master see him ? 

A. I wouldn’t say for that. 

Q. Was the master in the yard that day ? 

A. Yes, must have seen him because he was in the guard-house with 
him. 

Q. Why did you object to Lawton being overseer ? 

A. Well, he is what we men would call ‘‘a sucker.” That is the only 
expression I can give you. I don’t know as you underxstand it. 

@. (By the CHAIRMAN. ) Well, you, I suppose, understand that any 
orders given you you must obey ? 

AoA) Y es, ‘sir. 

Q. Well, then, from whom did you get the idea that you were not to 
put your bucket out into the corridor? 

A. J understand that that was the rule in solitary confinement; if a 
man is in solitary he is in solitary. 

Q. Youunderstand it, but weren’t you given orders to put it out ? 

A. Weil, I will tell you about that, sir — 

Q. Now, you needn’t tell me anything about it, but answer my ques- 


A. WasI told to put it out? 
Q. Yes, sir. 
A. Yes, sir. 
q. And you refused to put it out? 
Agimay.es, BIT: 
Q. And yet you know that all orders given you by officers of the in- 
stitution you are to obey? 

A. Well, there are certain rules governing solitary that a man has 
no right to put out a bucket. 

You mean by that, except such rules as are made by the State, 

the Commonwealth ? 

A. I mean all laws on the board we are supposed to obey, but 
nothing outside. 

Q. Is there anything on the board regarding the bucket ? 

A. No, sir; nothing at all. 

Q. Well, is there any law regarding whether a man shall put a 
bucket out or not? 

A. No, sir; except that in a dark solitary they won’t allow you to 
Sa it out. 
Who will not? 
The officers who feed you. 
Didn’t I understand you that they told you to put it out? 
That is light solitary. 
And you refused ? 
Yes, ‘sir 
Why did you refuse to obey an order ? 
Because solitary is solitary, whether light or dark, and a man is 


not supposed to do it under the circumstances that I was, and that is 
what I claimed at the time. 


Q. That was your idea? 
An my O85 811. 
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Q. Why should your idea be better than the officer’s idea ? 

A. Because I was locked up four months before that and never put 
a bucket out. 

@. Well, because ee hadn’t done it before was that any reason why 
you shouldn’t do it then P 

Well, I don’t know. 

Aren’t you supposed to obey all orders given by prison officers ? 

All orders of the institution — not outside of that. 

Well, the officers are supposed to be over you, are they not ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, if they give you an order, no matter what the order is, 
n't you supposed to obey that order ? 

I suppose I am, sir. 

Q. Then by your refusing to put that bucket out, as you were told, 
you laid yourself liable to punishment P 
Yes, sir. 

And you were punished ? 

Yes, sir. 

And it is proper that you were punished, is it not? 

That is what you can’t answer, sir. 

Well, if you refused to obey orders ? 

Well, if I had no right to put it out, [ was punished wrongfully ; 
if [ had the right, I was punished rightfully. 

Oy ell, you might say the same with regard to any other orders — 
might tell you to go to work in a certain shop, and you might argue on 
that same line? 

A. I would have no chance to argue on that. Iam in the institution 
to serve the officers, and to go where I am put. 

Q@. And to obey the rules of the institution ? 

A. While I am here. 

QY. Isuppose one of the rules must be that you shall obey all orders 
given to you by the prison officers P 

A. Well, there is no such orders on the board, sir — no order on the 
board of that kind. 

Q. Well, don’t you suppose that that is the rule? 

A: Certainly, sir; is an understood fact. 

Q. And you understand that if you break those rules you are liable 
to punishment? 

A PLES Site 

Q. Then you must have understood that when you broke that rule, 
when you disobeyed the officers, you were liable to punishment ? 

A. Well, I don't see where the rules are broke. That is the 
trouble. 

Q. The rules are that you shall obey them, and you disobeyed them 
when they told you to take the bucket out ? 

A. Well, the question is, if I had any right to put it out, whether I 
disobey them or not. If Lam in dark solitary Iam not supposed to — 
only allow me to set it up to the door, and another man takes it out and 
puts another in in place of it. 

Q. Suppose you were in dark solitary and they asked you to put it 
out, don’t you think you would be obliged to do so ? 

Ae No, eit 

Q. Why not? That is something the committee do not understand. 
Is there anything in the statute law! ? 

No, but it is an understood rule of the institution, that is all. 
It is an unwritten law ? 

Yes. 

Who makes the understood rules of the institution ? 

It is the master, I suppose. 

Did he ever tell you that you weren’t to do that? 
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A. No, sir; but I have been in there and took my bucket to go to 
put it out ‘and he has told me to set it down there and ‘we will attend 
to it,” and I had to set it down. 

Q. He told you in one instance not to put it out? 

A. Yes, sir —to set it down, at the door and it would be taken care 
of. ; | 
Q. That doesn’t prevent him from telling you at another time to put 
it out P 

A. I think it does. 

@. You mean to say that if he tells you one thing to-day it debars 
him from telling you to do another thing the next day ? 

A. I think when a thing follows along month after month, year after 
year, and it is understood right along what a man is to do, that is what 
he should do. That is the way I look at it. 

@. Then you say he cannot change any verbal rule he has made ? 

A. I don’t know. I suppose he can do almost anything he wants — 
at least he does, anyway, whether he can or not. 

Q. lam simply asking you if you do not think he can make a rule 
to-day to do one thing and if he cannot to-morrow change that very 
thing ? i 

A. I think he can. 

-Q. Very well — he made a rule in the first place that you should not 
put your bucket out? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q@. Then the next day made a rule that you should put your bucket 
out P 

A. That is a question I couldn’t answer because this superintendent 
didn’t make that rule. It has always been. 

Q. Now, you make a further claim in relation to bad soup. In what 
respect is the soup bad ? 

A. Rotten meat in it. 

Q. You tasted-it, of course? 

A. Oh, I have often ate rotten soup —that is, a little of it, not 
enough to hurt me any. 

Q. Well, how did it taste? Can you explain? 

A. Stinking — smelled bad —so bad here at one time that three or 
four hundred men refused to take it. 

Q. How is the food here at the present time ? 

A. A little better than it has been. 

Q. Well, is it good? 

A. Well, all I take here myself is Tuesday, Friday, and Sunday. 
That is all I can answer for — it is all right. 

What is all right ? 

Dinners. 

You only take dinners Tuesdays, Fridays, and Sundays? 

That is all. 

Well, take bread other days ? 

Morning, noon, and night. 

And Tuesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays or Sundays, you take the 
ular dinner? 

Yes, sir. 

And it is good? 

Well, it is good enough for this place. 

Well — 

It is not bad. 

It is not rotten ? 

No, sir. 

It is good, as you say, for this place ? 

Yes, sir; good, coarse food. 

You get enough of it? 
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A. Yes; for the last couple of weeks the superintendent has come 
around and asked the men that are locked up if they get enough to eat. 
Before that the men could ask for it, and would be told, ‘I guess you 
get as much as the rest of the men locked up.” 


REDIRECT-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. RiLEy.) Do you know of others in this prison who have 

complaints to make, and who would like a chance to testify ? 

Yes, sir. 

Will you give us the names? 

Yes, sir; John C. Allen. 

Yes? 

William Saunders, Patrick King, Matthew Flaherty. 

. (By Mr. Procror.) Martin Flaherty — you mean the man that 
was shot? 

A. Yes, sir, whatever his name is. That is all I know by name 
around my shop that will come out and testify. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) Can you give us the names of others who can 
be called to give this committee any information in regard to matters 
now under investigation ? 

A. Yes, but I can only, give you their last names. 

Q. ‘That would do. 

A. Sullivan and Brett, the two men that were shot at, two men that 
were clubbed. 

Sullivan — what shop ? 

No. 1 shop. 

Next? 

Brett. 

What shop ? 

No.1; William Murphy. 

Murphy is in No. 1 shop, you say ? 

Yes, sir, No. 1 shop. William Colbert. 

Any others? * 

. No, sir; notin No. 1shop. I know a good many of the men in 
here. They are under different names, and I couldn’t tell you what 
name they are under. I don’t know whether to give their names or not. 
Allen can give you names of men that work in his shop — No. 2 shop. 

Q. Do you know of any prisoners who can give this committee infor- 
mation in regard to punishment in solitary ? 

Ae es sir: 

Q. Have you got the names? 

A. John Allen was in the hospital at the time this William Sullivan 
was choked, and he went into solitary. 

Q. Can you give us any names other than those you have given us? 

A. No; I couldn’t tell you what they could testify to, you know. 

Q. Oh, I understand that. Now, do you say you have been confined 
in your cell since last July ? 

APY 68; S10. 

Q. Are you suffering from any disease, or from sickness ? 
A. Yes, sir; suffering from catarrh; I can’t eat anything. 
Q. Any trouble with your lungs, spitting ? 
A 
@ 
A 
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Yes, sir; coughing up and spitting and hawking all the time. 
. Has the doctor so informed you? 
. No, but I know they are wrong, anyway. I was suffering with 
phthisic before I came to the institution. 
Q. How often do you see the doctor ? 
A. Oh, don’t see him at all, only once in a while — three times since 
July, that is all. 
QY. Doesn’t he call upon those in light solitary ? 
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A, No, sir; got to send for him when you want him. 
Q. Well, what do you live on? 

A. Bread. 

Q. And what drinks ? 

A. Coffee or tea—a little of it, not much. 

Well, have the officers been informed that you are suffering from 
disease ? 

A, Oh, no. He gives me a bottle of wash to sniff up my nose and 
when it comes down here I vomit three or four times a day. 

@. What time did you go into the light cell ? 

The 9th of July, locked up. 

Been there four months ? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know why they keep you in there ? 

No, sir, I do not know. 

Well, then, as far as you know, it is simply a question as to how 
long you shall live under your present confinement ? 

A. Yes, sir; because altogether I am getting fifteen months close 
confinement and am all broken down. There is nothing tome. Itisa 
case of break-up. 

Q. You feel yourself growing weaker from day to day ? 

AS GY OS, -81b  LASt April I commenced to break up, and when I was 
locked up [asked the superintendent to let me out. 

Q. You are willing to work now. 

A. Yes, sir; on the 10th of July he come around and I said I was 
willing to work. He said, ‘‘ Lock the door.” I said, ‘‘I haven't 
broken the rules of the institution. Why not give mea chance as well 
as the rest?” He said, ‘* Lock the door,” and said it for the third time. 
You think your present confinement is shortening your life ? 

Yes, sir, I do. 

For what offence are you now serving ? 

Charged with breaking and entering, sir. 

And the sentence was three years ? 

Yes, sir. 

So if you should die from your present treatment the sentence 
would be equal to capital punishment? 

A. Yes, sir; the same, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. LOMASNEY.) What are you locked up in solitary for 
now ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. I asked the superintendent that morning to 
allow me to go to work. 

Q. Are you in the hospital under observation ? 

A. No, sir; the deputy came round at half-past 10, the 10th of July, 
and said, * Melvin, I understand through the officers in your shop — they 
have told me enough to show that you had nothing to do with this 
trouble.” I said, ‘If that is the case, why lock me up! 2” T couldn't get 
any satisfaction from him. 
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@. (By Mr. Proctor.) I understood you that you have frequently 
refused to take the exercise that they allowed you? 

A. This time; yes, sir, since July, because they give us only ten 
minutes a day. 

Q. But whatever they were disposed to allow you that you have 
refused ? 

AY Os SIT 

Q. How many times have you refused ? 

A. Qh, it is an understood fact —refused it once refused it alto- 
gether. 
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But you can have exercise if you want it ? 

Yes, to-morrow, I guess — at any time. 

And you knew that all the time ? 

Yes, sir. 

Then you stayed in your cell of your own free will ? 

Yes, sir. 

And if the lack of exercise has contributed to what you regard 
as vy" our present state, it has been purely voluntary ? 

A. Yes, sir — but it is not so. 

Q. But it would be under those circumstances ? 

A. Yes, sir; under those circumstances. 

Q. Then if lack of exercise has mede you an unhealthy man you 
have yourself to thank for it ? 

AS, #Y G3 sir: 

Mr. RILEY. — He says ten minutes a day, four days a week. 

Mr. Procror. —I understood. 

Q. You are allowed ten minutes a day, but you have also said that 
men in similar circumstances to you have had half an hour. You have 
said so, haven't you? 

A. Yes, but a couple of months afterwards. 

Q. Yes, but I understand there is no reason to believe that if you 
wanted more exercise than ten minutes you could have had it? 

A. Yes, sir; there is reason to disbelieve it. 
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Q). Why P 
A. Beeause I have asked for it. 
Q@. When? 


A. The superintendent — asked a dozen times. 

Q. But you have refused ten minutes ? 

A. Yes, sir; I told you it was not sufficient, only sends a rush of 
blood to my head. 

Q. Well, you refused it ? 

Ae Ves,-sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What did you say about a rush of blood ? 

A. Walk up the division three or four times and it will send a rush 
of blood to my head. 

Q. What will be the result ? 

A. My head will be spinning like a top. 

@. And you told him it was worse to take ten minutes than not at 


. Worse than not at all. 

That is what you told him —that it was worse if you took ex- 
ercise for ten minutes than if you did not take it at all? 

A. Yes, sir; I told the superintendent. 

Q. “How do you know that? 

A. Because I have had experience with taking ten or fifteen minutes 
exercise at a time and walking up and down and getting heated up and 
having a rush of blood to my head. I would rather not take it at all. 
If a man has half or three quarters of an hour he would feel better. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) You know you can have a doctor if you 
want him ? 

A. Yes, sir; but it won’t do us any good on account of being in close: 
confinement, won’t pay any attention to us, won’t give us the treatment 
we would have otherwise. 

Q. Then you accuse him of neglecting you? 

A. No, I can see him when I want him. 

Q. Then you don’t accuse him of neglecting you? 

(ay Osa, 

Q. (By Mr. Ritrey.) In other words, you mean that your solitary 
confinement prevents his remedies doing you any good ? 

A. Yes, sir; whereas if | was out working he would take me into the 
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hospital and give me proper medical treatment, where I don’t receive it 
now. 


After the recess the hearing was resumed. 


CHARLES C. ALLEN. — Sworn. 


(By Mr. RiLey.) What is your name? 
Charles C. Allen. 

Are you a prisoner here ? 

Yes, sir. 

For what offence ? 

Breaking and entering. 

For how long? 

Two years. 

You were sentenced for two years? 
WieSASit. 

And how long have you been here ? 

1 was sentenced on the 15th of February. 
Of this year ? 

No, no— a year ago. 

Now, in reference ‘to any assault upon you or any other prisoner, 
have you anything to say? 

A. Yes, sir. 

ab What? 

A. Ihave seen brutal treatment here, — seen Paddy King, a fellow 
named Paddy King, —at least I didn’t see it. I am upon the second cor- 
ridor and he is down-stairs on the first corridor. Paddy King was taken 
out of his cell and I don’t know what happened. I seen the deputy 
jump over the steam-pipes—the deputy, the doctor and Officer Par- 
tridge, — but [ was told by aman about it. Certainly I couldn’t see him, 
becuuse I was in my cell. 

Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me. Do you think it worth while to take 
the evidence of this man when some other man who saw it may be 
examined in regard to it. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Who was the man? 

A. Hewas gone out. He was a sweeper on the corridor. But I 
will tell you that I could hear every whack and Paddy would say, 
** Don’t you hit me,” and I could hear it like that (illustrating). He 
was bleeding when he was taken over to the hospital. — 

Now, how many whacks did you hear ? 

Well, I didn’t count the whacks, sir. 

In your judgment how many ? 

Six or seven times. 

And what exclamations could you hear? 

I could hear Paddy say, ‘‘ Don’t you hit me, deputy; don’t you 
hit n me;” and the deputy would say, ‘I won't, eh! I won't, eh!” and 
he would slug him. 

'Q. Now, did you hear any other noise at that time ? 

‘A. Well, I could hear the doctor say something — ‘“‘ Take him over to 
the Bok eee he is bleeding.” 

What did he say? . 

He said, ‘‘ Take him over to the hospital and have his head fixed.” 
What sort of a man was Paddy King — young or old? 

Not old. 

How heavy? 

Oh, 150 or 160 pounds. 

And that is all you saw or know about that transaction ? 

Yes, sir. 

Any other ? 
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A. Yes, sir; I seen a young man at the time of this last trouble over 
here, — seen a young fellow famed Nolan thrown down those stone 
stairs, thrown out of the shop, and two officers —I couldn’t make out 
who the officers were — punching him. He is only a boy and they had 
him down punching him for all they were worth. 

@. You don’t know their names ? 

A. No. They were in shirt-sleeves, one of them —I think one of 
them. Iam not sure, but I think he was the little officer that is in the 
kitchen, because he isin the habit of jumping in, whenever there is any 
trouble over here, with a gun, going to shoot somebody. 

Q. You don’t know his name ? 

A. No, sir; Jesse, I think his name is. I don’t know his other 


Now, this young fellow Nolan — what is his full name ? 

I don’t know the full name. I know him as Spider Nolan. 

Is he here yet ? 

Yes, sir. 

What shop? 

The slipper shop. 

And how many times was he struck ? 

Oh, the blows were going in on him so you couldn’t count them. 
Did you hear the blows given ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many do you say ? 

I couldn’t say. They were punching him for all they were 
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How many officers ? 

‘Two of them. 

Do you know what he did? 
No, sir; I do not. 

When was it ? 

The 10th of July, I think. 
This year ? 

This year. 

And what was he struck with? 
I guess only with the hands. 
Was it this year ? 

Yes, sir. 

Any other case ? 

I have been here very nearly four years. Do you mean back of 
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I thought you were sentenced for two years ? 

Yes, but I have done a bit here before. 

And you came back after a gap of how long ? 

Five weeks. 

Now, take the cases in their order, those you desire to speak of. 
Well, that is about all I know of this case, this last trouble, but 
before that there was a young fellow, — he is a J ew —that there was 
some trouble with — let’s see — November, ’91, I think it was. 

Q. Yes. What was it? 

A, A Jew, a young Jew. He is in the block shop now. I don’t know 
his name. He was taken and slugged with the black-jack. Freddy 
Coombs, Officer Coombs, took a ‘black-jack out of his pocket and 
slugged him. 

OQ. Is the Jew here now ? . 

ie Yes, sir; here now. : 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN. ). .What do you call a black-jack ? 

A. Some people call it a life-preserver — an iron bar, iron or steel, 
with a twisted rope or anything else. 6 

Q. (By Mr. RILEY.) Rope or leather ? 
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A. Yes, rope or leather. 

Q.. (By Mr. Proctor.) It is a perfectly well-known instrument ? 

A. Some people call it a life-preserver. If you get hit by it, it will 
knock your block in. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What is that? 
Knock your head in, — won’t split, you know, but make a bruise. 
(By Mr. RILEY.) Makes a dent? 
Yes, and a bad dent, too. 
Now, what was done ? 
At the time there were two or three men jumped off the chairs 
and. ran over to the officers, and Officer King, gone now, jumped up and 
said, ‘* There is no necessity for this, boys; you go back to your chairs.” 
We got no satisfaction. We asked to see the commissioners, but got no 
satisfaction, and instead of that were thrown in our cells and the doors 
locked. 
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How many blows did the Jew get? 

I didn’t get struck at all. 

The Jew, I say. | 

I couldn’t say, because they were all struck in a bunch. 
Who was the officer ? 

Freddy Coombs. 

Is he here now? 

Yes, sir; day officer in the little prison. 

Any thing more at that time ? 

Yes; sir ; I was locked up for nothing at all. I didn’t do 
nothin g. 

Q. How old was this boy ? 

A. Oh, only a lad of fifteen or sixteen. 

Q. Do you know whether he was laid up from the effects of the 
blow ? 

A. No, I don’t know as he was, because they kept me in solitary. 
Three or four men were put in solitary. We spoke in favor of the Jew, 
because the sheeny was doing nothing, —the Jew, — nothing at the 
time he was struck. 

Was he kept in solitary ? 
Yes, sir. 
How long? 
They threw him out after three or six days. 
And have you been in solitary ? 
Yes, sir. 
For how long ? 
Nine days, six days, three days, different times. 
Nine days at a time ? 
Yes, sir; this last trouble. Simply for asking an officer to open 
a window I cot nine days, one day with my hands shackled back of me 
like this. I said to the deputy, ‘‘I can’t drink,” and he said, ‘* You will 
have to do without drinking.” I said, ** I hay en’t done anything to get 
locked up for. I haven’t refused to work.” He said, ‘*I know you 
haven’t refused to work, but I don’t want you in the shop.” Now, 
what right has he to stop me — 

. How long did he keep your hands tied up ? 

Twelve hours. 

é During that time were you able to eat or drink P 

A. Didn't give us anything until night. 

Q. Supposing you had water there, you could not drink it ? 

‘A. No, sir. 

Q 

A 

Q. 
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Or if you had food there you couldn't eat it ? 
No, sir; could not. 
Bae You mean to say that you were kept nine days right along in 
solitary ? 
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A. No, I was taken out and then they would simply dangle my feet 
in water and then throw me back. 

Q. What do you mean by dangling your feet? 

A. Get a bath—throw me in there and say, ‘‘ Hurry up, shake a 
leg, and get out of here.” 

Q. How long ? 

A. Five minutes. 

Q. You mean to say they had to bathe in five minutes ? 

A. Why, sir, they will bathe twenty men in five minutes over here. 
You don’t have time to get your feet in the water before they are out. 

Q. ‘How is it done? 

A. Well, here is the way. A line comes into the bathroom, see ? 
And if you stand and try to wash yourself and dry yourself, and ain’t 
dry in the time, they will hurry you along. If you don’t come out ina 
certain time and catch the end of the line you will be pulled out, or they 
will know the reason why. 

Q. How many do you say have bathed in five minutes ? 

A. In five or six minutes, twenty men— no, eight and eight, six- 
teen men. 

@. Sixteen men take baths inside of five or six minutes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you are put back in the stone cell ? 

A. Yes; sir. 

Q@. So that the whole time you were out was not more than five 
minutes, you say? 

A. No, sir; it was not. 

Q. Then you mean to say you spent nine days in that way, with 
probably no more than ten or twelve minutes out during the whole nine 
days? 

a5 Wes,’ sir: 

Q. And during that time did you get enough to drink and enough to 
eat ? 

A. No, sir; I did not; I was on bread and water. 

CaaL know, but did you g get enough bread and water to satisfy the 
cravings of your appetite ? 

A No, sir. I chewed straw in the cells to keep my appetite up; 
anything. 

Q. Where did you get the straw ? 

A. When they took the beds out there was straw left in the cells, 
only in open cells. 

Q. Well, were you in dark solitary at all? 

Az OY es, T have been six days in dark solitary; not this time, because 
all the dark solitaries were full. 

(). And when you were in dark solitary weren’t you taken out at the 
end of three days? 


A. No, sir; I was not. 
Q. You were there six days constantly ? 
A eeIGS ALY. 
. During those six days did you have any change of clothing ? 
Q g J Va Ng pe 8 
As No; sir. 
. Any towels or water furnished you for the purpose of keeping 
y NE purp ping 
clean ? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. And while in dark solitary were your hands ironed ? 

As NOs Bit 

Q. Now, I interrupted you at the conclusion of the case of the He- 
brew. What other cases do you wish to speak of ? Do you remember 
any others ? 

A. No, I don’t remember any others. Oh, yes, I do. There was 
some trouble here —a little fellow was taken out of the block shop. 
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There was two of them taken out, and I could hear somebody choking. 
You could hear the man going like this (representing a choking noise). 
You could hear them choking him down-stairs and he was making a 
noise. ‘This was lately here. 

How long ago? 

About, I should judge, about a month ago. 

Who was the prisoner ? 

I think his name was Nolan. 

What shop is he inP 

I don’t know, sir; I don’t know him. There is one of them in 
the block shop. I think he is in the block shop. 

Q. Who was the officer ? 

A. I don’t know —I couldn’t see him, sir. He was carried through 
the yard. I think Manley was one of them; Manley and somebody 
else. They were choking him. They had him down choking him. 
How old a fellow was he ? 

I didn’t see him, sir. 

That is all you know about that case ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, any others. 

Yes, I had my own case. 

What is that ? 

I was picked out as a marker, what we call a marker. If an 
officer don’t take so many beds out the deputy or colonel thinks he isn’t 
doing his duty. So Freddy Coombs, when I came in here, saw that I 
was a new boy and didn’t understand the rules and regulations ot the 
place, and picked me out as a marker. I would go into my cell and 
find the bed out and would say, ‘‘ What is this for ?” — ** You were talk- 
ing in the shop.” I said, ‘‘ No, no,” and I would go to the deputy and 
complain about getting my bed out, and would get no satisfaction. ‘‘Go 
back to your work,” ‘that is all the satisfaction I could get. I told 
Coombs two or three times. ‘“ If you don’t leave me alone, either you or 
I will get hurt.” So hesaid I called him down, insulted him, that I was 
insolent to him. 

Q. Why did you do that ? 

A. Because he got me so mad when I was doing nothing at all. 

Q. You were driven to despair ? 

A. Yes, sir; you can drive a man, you know, if you keep nagging 
him. 

Q. What was done to you? 

A. Iwas taken out of the cell for calling thi down. Then the deputy 
grabbed me by the throat like this — this was two or three years ago, 
when I first came in —and said, ‘I will take all the toughness out tof 
you,” and was going to smash me, and Douglass, an officer over at 
State, came up with a big key, sneaked behind me. The moment they 
will get around you they will slug you as quick as they would look at 

ou. 
i What was done to you? 
He said he would slug me. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What do you mean? 

A. Punched me — threatened to punch me. 
q 
aA; 


— 
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(By Mr. Ritey.) What did he do? 
Nothing, but slobbed me up — gave me six days. I was put in 
solitary six days. 
Q. For being insolent to the officer ? 


Q. Do you know any instances.where prisoners have been driven 
crazy by solitary confinement ? 

A. Yes—nagging at them. There was little Sullivan, used to call 
him Reddy. | 
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What is his full name ? 

Couldn’t tell you, sir. 

Go on? 

When he came in here he was kind of a little childish — that was 
the only trouble with him. The officers used to nag at him, and throw 
him into solitary, and throw him out, and put him in again, and nagged 
at him until they drove him crazy. 

Q. How old was he? : 

A. Oh, about nineteen or so. The man got insane. He used to 
come into the yard and tell us the deputy, Mr. Brown, used to throw 
the bed-ticks over him and get him down and punch him. 

Q. You thought he was insane, you say ? 

A. Well, he was at the end, because he called the doctor up one 
Sunday and he said, ‘* Doctor, there are rats in my bed.” 

Q. How long did they keep him in solitary ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. What became of him ? 

A. Oh, sent him up to that lunatic asylum some time ago. I couldn’t 
say. 

0. What reason have you to think it was solitary confinement that 
drove him insane ? 

A. Well, Iam shaking like a bedbug there some days. It will drive 
any man insane. 

What effect does it have ? 

Lonesome — nothing to think of. 

And the air ?P 

Oh, the air is all right. You get the dust, shaking the dust up. 
You are now talking about light solitary, are you? 

Yes, sir; light-solitary or dark solitary 

In regard to dark-solitary, you don’t get so much air, of course ? 
No air at all. The only air you get is the dust swept in. 

Now, how often during the time you have been there have you 
seen . prisoners struck ? 

A. Well, I have seen two men struck, and I know five or six cases 
where they have been struck. 
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Q. Do you know anything about any shooting affairs ? 

PA an l.C8: 

Q. What? 

A. Well, I have seen the officers firing at a lad going across the 
yard. 


Well, from what persons ? 
From everybody. 
You mean from the prisoners ? 
From all hands, up and down. 
Yes. In reference to the officers, have you heard any profanity 
from them ? 
a Yes. They will curse you. 
Q. What have you heard P 
A. Qh, any of the officers will curse you. There are some good 


Q. For what? 

A. Simply because they ran across the yard. 

Q. Well, the lads weren’t struck ? 

A. No, sir; but they tried to. Young shot, who’s this here? What is 
his name? Matty Flaherty. 

@. You didn’t see that, of course ? 

A. No, sir. 

. Now, have you heard any profanity here ? 

As Ons 

Q. What do you mean ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

Ay 

Q. 
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officers here, some officers that will treat you as a man, and others that 
act the brute. 

@. What do they do? 

A. Well, the way they talk before you here. 

Q. Itis ees enough to make general assertions, but tell us some- 
thing specific ? 

ie: They don’t talk to you like a man, but like a dog: ‘‘ Here, get 
around here, so-and-so.” They don’t talk to you like a man. They are 
too brutal here, — like you had no heart or manliness about you. 

@. Do they curse or swear in the prisoner’s presence ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do they say ? 

A. Common cursing. They swear. There is only one way of 
swearing. 

Q. Now, have you seen any instances where prisoners were struck 
without any provocation, without any cause ? 

A. Well, I never have seen any man give any cause. You will get 
struck here if you give any cheek. 

(By the CHAIRMAN.) If you give them any cheek, you say? 
Yes, sir. 

What do you mean? 

Insolence. They had just as soon punch you as not. 

(By Mr. Rivey.) Punch you with what? 

With their hands. 

Take the six days you were in solitary, what. effect did that 
have upon you? I mean in dark solitary. 

A. I went into the shop, and after I had ate food, you know, it went 
back on me, it wouldn’t stay down. 

Q. Were you then admitted to the hospital ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How long after you got out was it that you got well P 

A. Oh, sometimes you can go into solitary three or six days and 
come out as good as when you went in. 

Q. Have you seen any of the prisoners or anybody here under the 
influence of strong drink ? 

A. Yes, sir.. [ don’t know what you call strong drink, but if stag- 
gering down the corridor like this is strong drink I have seen it. 

Q. Well, who have you seen do that? 

‘A. The deputy. 

@. Anybody else? 

A. No, sir. When I was going down one day I seen a whiskey 
bottle down the corridor. 

@. Who had that? 

A. It was in the corridor, down by one of the cells. 

Q. Of course you know that there are many causes for staggering 
besides drinking, so you wouldn’t attribute staggering to drink neces- 
sari] 

ree Well, he was under the influence of drink. 

Q. Have you seen any of the other officers ? 

A. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Os NOW in regard to the food you get here —is that all right ? 

Ain NO, Sirs: it ‘is’t. The last meat [ate —I had some meat to- -day. 
I have been complaining to the doctor about being unable to eat the 
food. For the last few weeks I have been unable to eat dinner, have 
been living on bread, and I have been telling the doctor about my food, 
and he has told me, ‘‘ I will see about it, I will see,” and then he would 
go away. 

Q. Perhaps you don’t understand my question. The mere fact that 
you were unable to eat does not make the food good or bad. I ask you 
if the food has been fairly good or. not? 
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No, sir; it has not. 

What has been the matter with it ? 

Well, the meat has been stinking, rotten. 

Well, that doesn’t occur very often, does it ? 

Well, once will goa long way, you know; two or three times 
when it is rotten will go y along way. I haven’t eaten any meat for ten 
months. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because I am unable to eat it. 

(. You mean sick ? 

A. No, sir. The meat is cnt the night before and laid out, and it is 
decayed, rotten, when it comes here and it will be. It is green, all 
colors of the rainbow. 

Q. Well, not all meat, I suppose. Perhaps corned-beef would be 
green ; but how about the fresh meat? 

A. The corned meat isn’t green. It is the fresh meat. 

Q. Then your theory is that sometimes it decays after it is put in the 
tin. Am I right? 

A. No, it is decayed before it is put in the tin, and then decays more. 

Q. That is to say, the meat served for dinner to-day was cut last 
night, put in the tins last night, and remained there ?P 

A. Yes, sir; you can see the imprint of the other can that is put on 
top. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Now, is that meat so before it is cooked or 
after P 

A. Well, we don’t see it before it is ocked; you know, we get it 

after. 

Q. Iunderstand you to say that it is served to you after it is cooked, 
and that then is when you see the imprints of the can ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, to make things as clear as possible, you 
have described the meat, and I asked you if that occurred only rarely, 
and you said that rarely goes a long ways. I don’t quite understand 

ou. 

A. Well, if you get rotten meat, you know. and you know that the 
meat is rotten that is served to you there, it will turn anybody’s stomach 
against it. 

a) Do I understand that it caused a sickening sensation which lasted 
a good while ? 

Yes, sir; before you get over it. 

Does that thing occur often or not? 

Yes, sir; it does. 

And is there anything wrong with the other food ? 
Yes, sir. 

What? 

Sometimes take the soup that comes up to the cells, we have to: 
e it back to the slide again. We can’t eat it. 
That is, don’t eat the soup ? 

No, sir. 

Why not? 

Because it goes against us. 

What is the matter with it ? 

It isn’t made right, proper. 

You mean it is not palatable ? 

No, sir; can’t eat it. 

Can’t retain it on your stomach ? 

No, sir. 

Is that a common occurrence here or not? 
Yes, sir; it is. 

Is the bread all right ? 
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A. The bread is heavy. We used to get fresh bread and good meat 
here at one time. 

Q. How long ago? 

A. Oh, two or three years ago. ‘The prisoners ate too much fresh 
bread and they found that out and gave us stale bread. 

Q. Why, isn’t stale bread better than fresh bread, if it is not too 
stale P 

A. If you got into a cell and got nothing, no butter or nothing on the 
bread, and ate a bit of it with tea, you would find out the difference 
between stale bread and fresh bread, when you come to, eat it. 

@. Then the only matter with the bread is that it is stale ? 

A. Yes, sir; and heavy, burned, and dirty. Sometimes you can see 
the sides dirty, where the men working down in the yard will take the 
bread along with the dirty clothes and walk with it across the yard. 
There is no cleanliness about the place at all. 

@. That is one of the troubles here ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, in regard to the condition of the cells, they are all right, 
are they not, in regard to cleanliness ? 

A. Well, our division is, because you know visitors pass along our 
division; but I have heard that the top corriders, the second and third 
corridors, are dirty — not dirty now, you know, because they knew you 
people were coming over here, and whitewashed everything, cleaning, 
scrubbing, and tidying up the joint. 

@: When have they been sweeping and cleaning ? 

A. Oh, last week and this week. 

Gv. Well, you haven’t been up to the upper tier of cells and don’t 
know ? 


No, sir; but there is bedbugs in our cells. ; 
And is there anything else you wish to speak of ? 
Yes. 

What? 


I haven’t been treated right. 

In what respect? 

Because I have been locked up for nothing at all, simply nothing. 
Are you now in solitary ? 

Yes, sir; four months since last July. 

Oh, you were also locked up last July? 

Yes, sir; and I had been three months in solitary before. 

And you are still in solitary ? 

Yes, sir; and have asked to go to work. 

What is your condition of health ? 

All broken up. 

Special trouble? 

Yes, sir; nervous and can’t eat the food. 

Does the doctor attend you? 

No. Isaid to him one day that I couldn’t eat the food. I said 
X Doctor, you understand I am not trying to fool you at all, but I can’t 
eat this food. I would eat it if I could, but I can’t go it.” 

@. When was that? 

A. Three weeks ago. When you were over here Wednesday, the 
Tuesday before that the colonel came around and spoke to all of us and 
says, ‘*‘ How are you feeling physically to-day?” He never had done 
that before, to us. 

Y. Now come back to the doctor. ‘ 

A. Coming to the doctor, I told him I was unable to sleep nights, 
that I was nervous and unable to eat the food. He said, ‘* I will ‘send 
the doctor in.” Well, the doctor came around and said, ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing.” Isaid, ‘Good morning.” He said, ‘* How are you feeling this 
mor ning?” I said, ‘* I can’t eat and can’t sleep. Lam nervous.” — ‘* “Oh, _ 
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he said, ‘‘ youcan’t eat the food ? ”— ‘* My stomach has gone against it.” 
He said, ‘* I will see about giving you achange of diet.” He went away 
and I waited a couple of days and then sent for him again. I said, 
‘* Doctor, you said you were going to give me a change of diet. How 
is it?” He said, ‘*Oh, you are mistaken.” — ‘Oh, no, [am not. | 
understood you. ” He said, ‘I spoke to the colonel about your case?” 
Now, what right had the doctor to speak to the colonel about my case ? 
To- -day , for the first day, I got a change of diet. There is another 
thing —there were sweet potatoes on the bill of fare to- -day, what I 
never have seen here for a long time. 
Now, have you requested to go to work? 
Yes, sir. 
And what reason did they give for refusing ? 
They don’t give you no reason here for nothing. 
You have been willing to work all this time? 
Yes, sir; I told the deputy when he was locking me in my cell, 
“See here; 1 haven't refused to work.” He said, ‘* I know you haven't, 
but I don’t want you in the shop.” 
Q. What do you think the cause is? 
A. Spite. 
Q. Who harbors spite against you? 
A. The colonel. If aman is punished once in the institution they 
keep nagging at him and keep him in solitary as long as they can. 
Q. How old are you? 
A. Twenty-four. 
@. And are youin as good a condition of health now as when you 
came in? 
A. No, sir; lam not. I will go out of here a wreck if I stay until 
my full time is up. 
Q@. How much longer? 
A. Until next February. That is when the full time is up. 
Q. Is there anything else you want to say ? 
A. I want to ask you people why Iam kept in solitary? That is 
what I want to know. 
The CHAIRMAN. — That is a question the committee do not intend to 
oO into. 
@. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, can you give us the names of any per- 
sons, prisoners here, who desire to appear before this committee ? 
Yes. Have you got Paddy King’s name ? 


ane 


Yes, sir. 
Have you got Matty Flaherty’s name ? 
Yes. 


Have you got — I guess his name is Sullivan ? 

He is in shop No. 1, is he? 

No, sir; he is in shop No. 2, Sullivan. 

Well, anyone else ? 

Saunders, William Saunders. 

Anyone else? 

I guess Shepley. 

Where is he? 

He is in No. 2 shop. He is locked up in solitary now. 
He is in solitary, is he ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long has he been in solitary ? 

Since last July, with us. 

You mean in light sl ? 

Yes, sir. 

Any one else ? 

No. I guess that is all. 

(By the CuairmMan.) Mr. Allen, you say that you have re- 
quested to be permitted to BEY to work, have you? 
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Yes, sir. ; 

Now, you are a sick man, are you not? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you think that you are able to go to work ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you say that you are all broken up ? 

Yes, sir, physically. Look here, I am trembling. I get in that 
cell and some days shake like a leaf, weak as a cat. 

Q. Well, you recollect here a little while ago in your testimony 
which Mr. Riley was asking you some questions, I think in regard to 
the food, and he asked you if you were well, or something of that kind, 
or if you were sick, and you said no, that you were not sick, that you 
were all right ? 

A. Well, I was all right this way. I couldn’t eat the food — it was 
impossible to eat that food. That is what is making me sick, and 
solitary confinement. 

@. I don’t understand. 

A. Well, I am without exercise — I have been four months without 
exercise. Up until about a week ago ten minutes is all we were al- 
lowed in the corridor. | 

Q. Didn't you say you were a strong, well man — not sick? 

A. Well? ‘ 

Q. And didn’t you put your hand up like this and say, ‘‘I am a 
strong, well man?” 

A. No, sir; I did not. ,; 

Q. ‘Then you say that if you did say you were not sick that you want 
to change your testimony, and that you now say you are all broken up ? 

A. I don’t want to change my testimony at all, sir. I didn’t say I 
was a strong man. I don’t change nothing. 

Q. Well, do you say then that what you said before and what you 
say now is correct ? 

A. Yes, sir; that 1am not well. Iam not physically in proper con- 
dition to stay in that cell any longer without I get proper exercise in 
the open air. 

Q. Well, if you said before that you were not sick you made a 
mistake, did you ? 

A. No, I did not make a mistake, because I didn’t say I wasn’t sick 
before. I said I was sick now and I am sick. I didn’t say I wasa 
strong man. Don’t you remember I said, ‘‘ I will go out of this place 
a wreck ” P 

Q. Certainly you did. 

A. Well, why would I say that I am a strong man, then ? 

Q. That is a question the committee cannot answer. 

AEN SSE 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) I understood you to say that you would go out a 
wreck if you were not released from solitary ? 

A. Yes, sir: that is what I said. 

Q. Well, did you have the doctor come to see you every day ? 

A. Well, no, he doesn’t come around until we send for him, except 
that Tuesday he came around and asked us how we were feeling. To- 
day is the first day I got a change of diet. 

And you told him that you were sick ? 

Yes, sir; afew weeks ago. ‘lhree weeks ago I told him. 

Did he make any examination ? 

No, sir; never examine you here. 

What did he tell you was the matter with you? 

. Itold him that [ was unable to sleep, was nervous, unable to eat 
the food. I used to take the food in, but was unable to eat it so I left 
off taking it altogether, except the mush and the oatmeal. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Then your idea is that you are growing 
worse } 
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Aay e8, Sit 
Q. And that you will be down sick unless relieved in some way ? 
GS: Bir 
Q. That if you got out and got proper exercise you would be able to 
work ? 
A. Oh, I would go to work now. 
Q. You think you are able to work now ? 
A. Yes, sir; because it would be good exercise in the shop running 
the machine — some exercise. 
Now, what exercise have you had P 
. Been out of that cell twice since I was locked up. 
. During four months? 
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Q 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And about how long each time ? ; 

A. Twas taken to the corridor and walked up and down two or three 
times on the division, and taken down and put in the cell. 

Q. How long? 

A. Five or ten minutes altogether. I have no watch to tell. 

Q. That is, your statement is just this, that during four months of 
solitary confinement you have had about ten minutes’ exercise ? 

‘A> ”Yes, sir. 

Q. Am [ right? 

A. Yes, sir; I am not taken out except when I am taken out for the 
bath, F riday. 
Once a week ? 
Yes, sir; taken out for the bath. 
How long does that take ? 
Oh, about ten minutes. 
Well, wouldn’t they give you exercise every day if you asked for 
it 
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Oh, they come around and speak about it. I have been asked, 
a Why don’t you take the exercise, go out and take the exercise? ” and 
I said, ‘‘ No, I won’t take the exercise because I am entitled to an hour 
or an hour and half. That exercise of ten minutes in the division isn’t 
enough. I can take ten minutes right in my cell.” 

Q. How often would they give you ten minutes’ exercise ? 

A. Once a day. But I want ‘to tell you something, Mr. Riley. 
Within the last two weeks they have changed that and given them about 
fifteen or twenty minutes a day. 

Q. One thing I didn’t go into fully. You spoke about the insane 
man named Sullivan ? 

A® -Y@S; ‘sir: 

@. When was he sent away ? 

A. I couldn't tell you. Oh, you want to know about insane people ? 

Q. Well, I want to know now about Sullivan’s case. 

A. Well, when he came in he had the next seat in the shop to me, 
and he used to reach over, when I[ noticed he was getting crazy, and 
show me his work. He was childish. He was all right when he came 
in the shop. He was a little bit childish, you know —a kid. 

When did he come in there? 

He came in with John O’Brien. 

About how long ago? 

Must be very nearly two years. 

You call him a ‘* kid” — you mean a mere boy? 

A boy — a grown-up boy, sixteen or seventeen I should judge. 
How long was he to serve here ? 

Three years, sir. 

Now, how long was he here when they sent him to the asylum ? 
Oh, some time. 

About how long ? 
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A. I guess over a year — yes, over a year. 

Q. Now, his physical condition, his condition of health, was that 
good at the time he came to the institution ? 

A. Yes. Oh, he was a strapping fellow, a big, strapping fellow, 
when he came here, you know — a grown, good, ‘healthy boy, looked 
like it, and then I noticed that he was getting pale. The boys used to 
say that he was getting crazy. I didn’t believe them. He used to sit 
all right beside me. 

Q. That was after he had been here some time ? 

A. Yes, sir. When I noticed that he was going crazy he used to 
come and tell me, ‘‘ That deputy and another fellow are coming in 
nights and they are throwing the bed over me and punching me.” He 
used to tell me that. 

It was then you noticed symptoms of insanity P 

Yes, sir. 

But that was after he had been here a long time ? 

Yes, after he was driven insane by nagging at him. 

Yes, but follow me: how long had “he been here before you 
noticed those symptoms ? 

A. Qh, about a year. 

Q. And you say when he came here he appeared all right and in 
good physical condition ? 

A. Yes, good physical condition; strapping boy, a big, strapping 
fellow. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘‘ nagging at him”? 

A. Well, the officer would call him up, you know, and say, ‘ Here, 
you want to stop that talking,” when the poor lad was doing nothing. 
What officer ? 

Neff. Neff had a grudge against him. 

What grudge? 

Didn’t like-him. You have met men you didn’t like, you know. 
What have you seen Neff do to him? 

Pull his bed out for nothing at all. 

For how long? 

Three days at a time. 

What else did you see Neff do to him ? 

Oh, nagging, and Reddy Sullivan got mad one day and started 
and picked up ‘the. spittoon and threw it at Neff. Neff knew the man 
was crazy, told the head instructor the lad was crazy, but still he used 
to nag at him. 

Q. When Sullivan took the spittoon and threw it it was when he was 
crazy, you say P 

A; Yes, sir: crazy. 

Q. What did Neff do to him then ? 

A. Oh, locked him up. 

QY. And how long was he kept in solitary at any one time ? 

A. Couldn’t say. I used to miss him a week or two at a time. 
They used to put him in the hospital. 

Q. Now, were you in the hospital with him ? 

A. No, sir; I was not. 

Q. And how long did they keep him in the hospital ? 

A. I don’t know. They used to put him in the hospital, and some- 
times he would be in solitary. You can’t tell where a man is in here; 
take him out of the shop and he is gone. 

Q. So from what you saw and heard, you came to the conclusion 
that his treatment here drove him crazy ? 

An gy O83 S18 

Q. Have you any doubt about it? 

A. No, sir; [have no doubt about it. It.was the same way with 
another man who was driven crazy. Davis was driven crazy here — 
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used to put him in solitary ten days at a lick. The man was as crazy as 
any man was. 
QY. Now, Davis — what was his full name? 
A. I forget his other name, sir. He is in the Lunatie Asylum. 
Q. When was he sent there? About how long ago? 
A. Qh, eight or nine mouths ago. 
Q. How long had he been here before he was sent away ? 
Ao An, been here before, you know, and then came into the shop 
again. 
0. Was he here before you came in the last time ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. So you were here when he came in? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then what was his condition of EAN his general appearance at 
that time? 
He looked good. 
All right, was he? 
Yes, sir. 
Did he work in Nhe shop with you? 
No, sir; | worked upstairs, he down-stairs. 
Well, did you see much of him ? 
Every day. 
Now, how long was it before he manifested symptoms of 
sanity ? 
a should say about six or seven months. 
Well, did you notice what caused those symptoms? 
Yes, sir. 
What? 
Solitary confinement. 
Now. how long was he kept in solitary ? 
Oh, he was kept i in solitary, I guess, altogether six or seven 
months, in solitary confinement. 
Q. Well, take dark solitary, how long was he in that? 
¥, 83/89 1 used to get punished severa al times, was punished several 
times, six, nine, or ten days. 
Q. Dark or light solitary ? 
A. Dark solitary. 
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Q. Got ten days at a time dark solitary P 

Ac. Nine days. 

@. Didn’t they take him out during those nine days? 

A. Yes, they will take you out. The way they do is to take you out 
of the cell at the end of three days, sweep the solitaries well, and throw 
you back into another cell. 

Q. Now, how often was he put back nine days at a time ? 

A. I couldn’t say, sir. 

@. And you say he spent how many months all told in solitary ? 

A. Must have been six or seven months in solitary. 

Q. Are you aware of his bed being taken out at any time or times ? 

A. Well, he went crazy. The first thing | knew about it was that 
he started to clean out his cell upstairs, and they put him over in the 
hospital. If they put a man in solitary, you know, they keep slobbing 
him up and slobbing him up, and if he don’t stop they put him over in 
the hospital, and the first thing they do is to chase him to the Lunatic 
Hospital. 

@. He was taken to the hospital after solitary, wasn’t he ? 

A. Yes, sir. He started to clean out the hospital one day, and they 
found out that he was too dangerous a man, I suppose, to keep in here, 
and they sent him away. 

@. How old a man ? 

A. About my age; twenty-four, perhaps. 
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Q. What was he punished for? What, as a general thing, were his 
offences ? 

A. I don't know, sir. 

@. I mean the solitary offences ? 

A. He refused to work. 

Q. And do you know whether he was kept in solitary at any time or 
times when he manifested these insane MP de p 

AL No 

Oren other wor ds, do you know whether or not he was insane when 
he went into solitary P 

A. No, he wasn’t insane when he came in here, was driven insane. - 

Q. Iunderstand that, and he was probably not insane when first put 
in solitary ? 

No, sir. 

Q. But after he had had an experience in solitary, was he insane or. 
not? 

A. Yes, sir; he was crazy, because he started to clean out his cell. 

@. And do you mean to say that that man Davis was driven insane 
by his treatment ? 

A. Yes, sir; his treatment in every way drove him insane, the same 
as Murphy, another man who went insane by being locked up three 
months. 

What about Murphy ? 

They didn’t abuse him, because he was too quiet a lad to abuse. 
How old was he? 

About thirty years old. 

Was he punished by solitary confinement? 
Yes, sir; light solitary. 

What did he do? 

Simply done nothing , and they put the key in the door and 
locked us up. ; 

Q. Why did they lock Murphy up! : 

A. Because there was some trouble in the shop. He was a quiet lad 
and I don’t believe he was punished while he was in here. 

How long was he kept in solitary ? 

About three months. 

Light solitary ? 

Yes, sir. 

Not dark at all? 

No, sir. 

And it was simply because of trouble in the shop ? 

Yes, sir. 

And how long had he been here before he was put in solitary ? 

I couldn’t say — about nine months. I can’t keep track of all 
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No, of course, I don’t expect you to give any dates. 
About nine months here. 
But, to make your statements as certain as you can under the cir- 
cumstances, what was his condition during those nine months, his con- 
dition of health ? 

A. Oh, he was a big fellow, looked like a farmer, one of those big 
hayseeds, a strapping big fellow. 

Q. He was taken to the hospital] ? 

A. Yes, sir; and then sent to the Lunatic Asylum. 

Q. What makes you think his punishment drove him crazy? What 
gives you that impression ? 

A. Because it will drive anybody insane if you keep a man in : 
solitary long enough. It will drive any man insane. 

Or Oh; undoubtedly. You also stated that Murphy was driven 
crazy ? 
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Yes, sir. 

And that he shared the fate of the other two sent to the asylum? 
Y 69; sit: 

Whether he has recovered his sanity or not you cannot tell’? 

No, sir. ‘There was another one, a little boy, a little colored 
fellow about fifteen —he wasn’t over fifteen, I think, and must have 
been crazy when he came here. Well, first of all they ¢ gave him three 
days. He is in the Lunatic Asylum to-day —a little colored fellow. I 
don’t know his name. They put him three days in solitary at first, and 
when they took him out and he came to the shop I said to him, ‘* Look 
here, kid, you don’t want to start that business or they ae take it out 
of you.” 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What business? 

A. Talking to the other prisoners. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) And you said, ‘‘ Stop that business or they will 
take it out of you”? 

A. Yes, sir, because I didn’t want to see him punished. He was 
new there, transferred from the Concord Reform School. 

Q. And you say he was only about fifteen years of age? 

A. Fifteen or sixteen. You can’t tell about a colored boy, you 
know, but he was only a little lad, wasn’t up to my shoulder, slim. 

Q. Now, what did they do to him? 

A. Well. after that he met Partridge and he wanted some salt. We 
have a habit of rapping on the door when we want salt or anything like 
that, and ask the officer in charge for it. Instead of doing that he 
reaches out and shouts the length of the corridor to bring up some salt. 
They took him out that time and put him in solitary, and I thought they 
sent the kid to the Lunatic Asylum or something, but he came into the 
shop after ten days in solitary. They have cases of dark solitary, six, 
nine, or ten days, right along. 

Q. How did he appear when he came back to the shop? 

A. Well, nine days, you know, would make a man pale, and he 
looked like he was whitewashed. He was a nigger, you know, but he 
lost his color in solitary. He was pale, like he was dyed, you know, and 
it worked in. 

Q. That is, you think solitary might be good for the whitening 
process ? 

Ape es, RIr. 

Q. Atall events a great deal of his life and strength was taken 
away ? 

Pie Yes, sir. When he got out in the yard [ said to him, ‘‘I thought 
you had gone to the insane asylum.” He said, ‘I don’t care-what they 
do with me. I didn’t ask to be taken out. Why didn’t they leave me 
there until I died? I didn’t ask to be taken out.” 

@. That was the first time you noticed symptoms of insanity ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the first time I knew he was really crazy. 1 don’t 
say, you know, that he wasn’t insane when he came down. 

Q. but that is the first time you noticed it ? 

A. Yes, sir. I thought it was strange, you know, before that, when 
I told him to behave himself, that he didn’t pay any attention to me; but 
be acted when he was taken out that last time as though he was cr azy. 
Was he put in again P 
I don’t know. They put him in the hospital. 

And the next you knew they sent him to the asylum ? 
Yes, sir; I don’t know where he is. 

Now, any other crazy cases you know of? 

There was a man went crazy a few nights ago here. 
Well, in solitary ? 

Oh, Jerry Griffin tried to hang himself. 

You say a man went crazy a few nights ago? 
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Ao eS, 

Q. What is his name? 

A. I don’t know; Kelly or Riley, up in the third division. He 
smashed his box; didn’t say nothing — threw his box. 
Was he in ‘solitary at the time ? 
A. No, I don’t know that he was. 
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A. He was in acell? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Where is he nowP 

Q. Icouldn’t say. 

@. You wouldn’t say that this treatment had anything to do with 
that outbreak ?P 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you spoke about Griffin ? 

A. Yes, he tried to hang himself. 

Q. What Griffin ? 

A. Jerry Griffin. 

Omenyy ene 

A. About a week after he was locked up. His time was up, you 


know, and they kept him here. 

Q. This year? 

A. Yes, sir; July last. 

Q. His time had expired at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir. His time was up and he had been punished only once 
while he was here, and his good time was up and they kept him. 

Q. Where was he when he tried to hang himself ? 

A. Inthe third or fourth division, sir. 

Q. What? 

A. He was tied by the neck, and a boy sweeping up the corridor 
saw him, and I[ could hear him say, ‘* Somebody is trying to hang him- 
self in the third or fourth division.” They took him down and put him 
in the hospital, 

He wasn’t in solitary at that time ?P 

Yes, sir. 

Open solitary 

Yes, sir; light solitary. 

How long had he been there P 

I guess a week or so. 

What was he put in for ? 

I don’t know what the trouble was. 

And where is he now? 

He has gone out. ‘They have let him go. 
They didn’t send him to the asylum ? 
No, let him go. 

Nothing i insane about him ? 
anes got discouraged for doing three years and tried to hang 
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Now, any other cases ? 

Yes, sir; a little fellow hung himself in the hospital. 
When? 

About two years ago — a year or a year and a half ago. 
Died ? 

Croaked all right — died all right. 

Committed suicide ? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was he ? 

I don’t know. He was transferred from Concord 
Was it while he was in the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long had he been here ? 
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A. Six or seven months. 
Q. How old was he? 
A. About 17. 
Q. A young fellow about 17 years of age. Did you see him when 
he came here? 
(copa st RV va 
Q. What was his condition of health then ? 
A. Ihad been told by people from Concord that he was crazy when 
he was transferred ; tried to commit suicide up there. 
Q. Was he in the shop ? 
A. Yes, sir; put him in the shop and he climbed down from the 
corridor instead of going up and down stairs— climbed down stairs. 
Q. Now, of course I “don’t care as much for what you were told as 
what you saw. 
Mr. Proctor. — This is one of the times when you do. 
Mr. RILEy. — Of course your appetite for this sort of stuff may be 
greater than mine. 
Q. Now, let me keep your mind on what you saw. Did you see 
him when he came here ? 
ay eS Sir: 
Q. Did you perceive that there was anything the matter with him ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. As far as your senses could tell you he was all right ? 
awe oY €8,.Sir. 
Q. How long was he here before he committed suicide ? 
A. Six or seven months. I hope you will not take any stock in what 
I say about the time. 
Q. Oh, no. I take it for what it is worth, that is all. It is a mere 
guess. During the time he was here had he been punished ? 
A. No, I don’t think he was punished, sir. 
Q. Then there wasn’t anything other than his confinement to drive 
him to suicide ? 
A. No, I suppose not. 
Q. And when he was discovered he was dead ? 
As >Y 63,’ sir. 
@. Did you learn how long he had been dead before the discovery ? 
A. Yes; Jerry Griffin, this other man who tried to commit suicide, 
was in the next cell to him, and Griffin was a friend of mine and told 
me in the yard that he was kicking up against the door, and he thought 
he was trying to escape. 
(). What time was it ? 
A. At night. 
Q. How late? 
A. Couldn’t tell. 
@. He was in his own cell ? 
A. Inthe hospital. He climbed over the banisters and they moved 
him into the hospital. I guess they thought he was crazy. 
@. Have you been in the hospital at all ? 
Ais Yes, ‘siti 
Q. Well, don’t you know there is somebody on guard there all the 
time, some officer looking out there all the time? 
A. Yes, sir; but do you suppose for a moment that he looks into 
every cell ? 
@. Yes, I should suppose he would. 
A. That is what he is supposed to do, ane supposing is a different 
thing. He doesn’t. 
Q. Well, lights are lit all night, of course ? 
A. When you get to one side you can’t see. One side is lit, just a 
glimmer, you know, but the cells set in back. . 
Q. But, as I remember, that isn’t a very large place, and the officer 
is generally on duty ? 
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AtaaeS, Sil, 

Q. Well, if there was any noise there do you know any reason why 
the officer couldn’t have heard it ? 

A. Well, there was different noises in the hospital — coughing and 
spitting. It was only his bare feet, you know, rapping up against the 
wall. 

Q. At all events, under those circumstances the boy committed 
suicide ? 

A. Yes, sir; hung himself. 

Q. Now, in regard to the light coming to your cell; do you find any 
difficulty in reading at night? 

A. Reading at night? You can’t read. 

Q. Why, not, supposing you have something to read while in your 
cell, what is to prevent your reading ? 

A. The gas-jets are away from you. Only those in certains cells can 
read. 

Q. What do you mean ? : 

A. Well, certain cells, in front of them is a gas-jet, and those in the 
cells on each side of it can read, and others can’t. 

Well, are you talking about the hospital ? 

No, about the prison. 

But you can read awhile in the cell ? 

No, sir; I can’t. Some can. 

Is there anything the matter with your eyesight ? 

No, sir; perfectly good. 

. Then your theory is that the gas-jets are too far away from the 
doors of the cells ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is only in those cells up opposite the gas-jets that you have 
any chance to read P 

A. Yes, sir; if you sit up at the door to read you get rheumatism. 

Q. Why — is it too cold or is there any draught? | 

A. Draughts? Itislikea barn. Youcan see the gas-jets blowing 
with the draughts coming. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) You have good air, then, plenty of air in 
the prison ? 

Ai eS: 

Q. (By Ald. Lrg.) Mr. Allen, you say you have been in light 
solitary since June or July, which? 
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A. Since July. 

Q. About four months? 

A. Four months last Monday. 

Q. And that is the time they had the trouble in the shop, I understand 
you. Were there many others locked up with you at that time? 


Yes, sir. 

How many? Give us an idea? 

Well, they threw a lot out last week, let a lot out last week. 
Well, how many do you know of to-day P 

There are eleven in the big prison and two or three in the little 
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Well, why did they lock you up? 

I don’t know why ey locked me up. 

Who was the party who started the trouble in the shop? 

I couldn’t say, sir. 

It wasn’t you? 

No, sir. I started trouble here before. 

When was that? 

Well, it wasn’t no trouble. I will tell you how it was. They 
were giving us dirty work and it was spoiling our eyesight, see? — 
what they call New York overalls. So some of the people asked to see 
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Alderman Lomasney. I don’t know him personally. They wanted to 
see him or the commissioners and state our case to them. ‘There was no 
trouble, you know. We just got up quietly and asked for better treat- 
ment. They left us there, didn’t send for no commissioners or nothing 
else, didn’t give us satisfaction, and at night the deputy says, ‘‘ Come, 
boys, drop into line and go to your cells quietly or I will have to get the 
officers in.” So we went to the cells quietly, and that was last Novem- 
ber, I think. 

Q. Was there any trouble besides what you speak of ? 

A. No, sir. We just waited until the commissioners came in, but 
they didn’t come. 

QY. Now, in July you want me to understand that you were not one 
of the participants in the trouble in that shop P 

A. Well, I had nothing to do with the leading of it. JI am no leader 
in trouble over here, I want you to understand. 

Q. And you don’t know who was the leader? You don’t know who 
it was started the trouble in July? 

A. Iwill tell you how the trouble started last July — started either 
in the big shop or little shop. 

Q. Well, in some one of the shops ? 

A. Yes, sir. The first thing I seen, I was getting a drink at the 
faucet, and I happened to look out the window. As I went to geta 
drink of water I heard the gong go. I waited there, you know, because 
we are very inquisitive —a man is after being locked up. I see the 
door fly open and a young man thrown down the stone steps. It was 
young Nolan. Two officers punched him. Somebody said, ‘* Get on to 
them slugging in the yard, boys.” 

Who said that ? 

I don’t know. 

It wasn’t you ? 

No, sir; I didn’t. 

Was anybody else at the windows but you? 

Oh, yes, there is the runner, there is the pressman, there is the 
cutters — there is five or six men here along the shop. It was in the 
middle of the shop. 

Y. You couldn’t tell whose voice it was? 

A. No, sir. Well, the minute they started some young fellow ran 
across the yard and somebody fired at him. Then the first thing [ knew 
somebody ran up from downstairs and said, ‘* They have killed Matty 
Flaherty, Young-the-Screw killed Matty Flaherty.” Well, the minute 
we stopped we were going to get slugged, you know, and it was a case 
of slugging anyway and they started the fun again. 

Q. In your shop? 

A. No, sir; started over in the big shop. 

Q. But nothing happened in your shop ? 

A. Nothing happened until Matty Flaherty was shot, and they began 
to fire at the men that ran across the yard. 
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Where were you born P 

In Canada, West. 

You have been here for some years in Beston ? 
Yes. 


Q. But after Flaherty was shot the trouble began in your shop ? 
A. No, sir; downstairs. 

Q. Did it get into your shop? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a Boston boy? 

Hye OnsiF, 

(@. Were you born in the States here ? 
A. No, sir. 

ak 
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CRrosS-EXAMINATION. 


(By Mr. Proctor.) You have been here before ? 
Yes, sir. 

When did you come here first ? 

Ninety or ninety-one. 

For what? 

Breaking and entering. 

In the night-time ? 

Yes, sir. 

What did you break and enter ? 

A store. 

What store P 

How do I know what store it was? It was on Washington street 


boot and shoe store. 


What time was it — at night? 

It wasn’t at night, it was ‘four or five o’clock in the morning. 
Well, you had ‘been up all night P 

No, I wasn’t, I was asleep. 

You didn’t get up early in the morning to break into a store ? 
Yes, I did. 

Then you got up on purpose ? 

Yes, sir. 

You slept until morning and then you got up and proceeded to 


k into the store? 


Yes, sir; got in. 

Did you get some stuff? 

Was making up my bundle when I got caught. 
You were alone? 

No, I wasn’t. 

How many were with you? 

Another party. 

I don’t want to know his name. 

I shouldn’t give it away, either. 

Another man with you? 

Yes. He got away. 

How long had you had it in mind? 

That night I happened to pass along. 

And you thought there was a good chance ? 

Yes; I was broke and hadn’t any money. 

Well, you had done something of the sort before ? 
No, I never had done it before. 

You were never arrested before that time? 

Yes, sir; once before for drunk. 

Nothing else ? 

No, sir. 

How long before had you been arrested for drunkness ? 
Oh, about five or six months before. 

Served time for that ? 

No, sir. 

Let you go? 

No, I paid my fine. 

Then the time you were arrested for the breaking and entering 


‘the second time ? 


Yes; that was the second time. 

And you came over here for two years? 

Yes. 

Well, then you got out. When did you get out that time ? 
In December. 

92 ? 
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Yes, sir. 

And how long did you stay out? 

I stayed out five weeks. 

Then what were you put in for? 
Breaking and entering. 

Again? 

Yes, sir; I will tell you why. 

. Pardon me— simply answer my questions. Mr. Riley is anxious 
eton. What was it you broke into that time? 
A cigar store. 

Where? 

Tremont street. 

In the night-time ? 

Yes, sir. 

Alone that time ? 

No. 

Had another man with you? 

Yes. 

Wasn’t the same man as before ? 
No, sir. 

Who put up that job? 

Nobody —1I1 guess the other fellow. 
Well, the other fellow both times ? 


to 


No. 

You did the first time ? 

Yes, sir. 

And allowed yourself to be led on the second time ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you get in that time? 

Yes, sir. 

Got your bundle made up that time ? 

Yes, sir — made up and away with it. 

How far? 

To my room, and sold. 

Sold it and were afterwards arrested and tried ? 

Yes. Plead guilty the first time and not guilty the second time. 
And you were tried and convicted and sentenced to two years 
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again P 
A. Yes, sir 
Q. Well, were you ever put in for receiving stolen good ? 


A. Oh, I am in here for receiving and selling goods— that is the 
last time. It was breaking and entering, or receiving stolen goods. 

@. That is indicted for both ? 

A. Yes, and couldn’t find me guilty of breaking and entering, but 
receiving. : 

q@. And you went on the stand? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you tell the truth when you went on the stand ? 

A. Yes;I didn’t break in this last time. 

Q. But you have just told us — didn’t you say within five minutes 
that it was for breaking into a cigar store and that you got the goods in 
a bundle and carried them to your room and sold them, and that there 
was another man with you? 

A. Oh, I made a mistake if I said that. I will take that back. 

Q. Pardon me. Please recollect and make up your mind as to what 
the fact was and let us have it ? 

A, Well, this party that was with me got eighteen months. 

Q. I don’t care what he got. 

A. He got eighteen months and came over here. He had the stuff, 
and they came to the room, and the charge against him was breaking 
and entering, and I pleaded not guilty. 
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@. Well, you went to trial and went on the witness-stand ?. 

Ms, 1 G8 sSlT, 

0; Well, you have told us that you went into the store and got the 
stuff, and went to your room with it and sold it. 

@. No, sir. 

(The stenographer read the witness’ testimony in regard to breaking 
into the cigar store, etc.) 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — Well, Mr. Chairman, we are not trying the man 
for what was done at that time. He was tried by the Court, and he is 
here. ‘That is a matter of record. What is the use of going to work, 
and asking every man who has come here how he came here, the cir- 
cumstances, how he was brought here, what took place before he was 
arrested, and what the occurrence was? ‘There can be only one purpose 
in that line of inquiry it seems to me, and that is giving the impression 
when a man goes from this room to the other prisoners so that every 
one throughout the institution who is to testify will think that their 
whole case is to. be reopened, if possible, make them feel that their 
case is being tried again. I submit that no matter what a man 
says about his previous career it has no weight here, because his case 
has been tried by a jury and he has been found guilty. He is here 
and is presumed to be guilty, or he wouldn't be here. 1 don’t think it is 
fair to go into the circunistances in this way, asking a man such ques- 
tions as he has a constitutional right to refuse to answer. 

Mr. Procror. — He cannot do it. 

Ald. LoMAsNnEyY. — I say he can, and I don’t think it is fair. We are 
not trying the man for what he did before he came here, because the 
Courts have tried him for that, and upon the evidence he has been sent 
here. He is here. I don’t object to finding out how many times a man 
has been arrested and has been in other. institutions. I think that is a 
matter that should be taken into consideration. But I do think that 
going into the circumstances of who broke in and took the stuff, things 
of that kind, should have no weight, because judge and jury have settled 
it, and the man ishere. I cer tainly shall object to that line of examina- 
tion. It is enough, of course, to show how often a man has been ar- 
rested or in other institutions ; but questions as to the crime and the way 
it was committed, and all that sort of thing, I think are Heath im- 
proper and out of place. 

Mr. Procror. — Iam going to ask one question more in this line, 
and then I will be content. 

Y. You went on the witness-stand, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you testify on the witness-stand that you went into that cigar 
shop? 

A, No. 

@. Didn’t you deny that you did? 

4 RN Oe Lidice 

@. You admitted it? 

A No, I didn’t admit nothing. Why ee I get up there and 
admit it ? 

Ald. LOMASNEY. — I submit this. The witness is here in the institu- 
tion. He is coming here and talking in the presence of officials, and 
certainly ought to be entitled to a certain amount of consideration. I 
think the counsel is imposing on the man’s standing here when he asks 
him to convict himself of perjury. I don’t think it is a fair way to put 
a thing to a witness, particularly when he is a prisoner in the institu- 
tion. I don’t think that is a fair thing to do. He is here, guaranteed 
no protection, is talking against the discipline of the institution, and he 
should not have his constitutional rights infringed upon. Any person 
can stand up in any court of law and refuse to answer any question on 
the ground of incriminating himself, and here you are asking a man to 
convict himself of perjury. I don’t think that is fair, 
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Mr. Proctor. — I would like to be heard. Of course my fairness is 
impugned as a lawyer and a man, and I simply desire to say a word. 
As | understand ita number of things are necessary in a witness. A 
witness may tell any sort of story, but a witness must be believed or dis- 
believed. Now, it seems to me it is important to find out what sort of 
a witness we have got. If we have a man who is here accidentally — 
and there are plenty of accidental criminals — or is here for an offence 
which does not involve truth and veracity, that is one thing. If we 
have a man who is here simply by his own weakness as a man, who is 
here for drunkenness and similar offences, that is one thing. But men 
are offered here against officials against whom the breath of suspicion 
as to their probity, as to their good conduct, has never before been 
heard, and you are asked, if you are asked to do anything, to believe 
these witnesses. Now, if you are not asked to believe these men, then 
this whole proceeding is farcical to the last degree. Therefore 1 say 
you are asked to believe them. If you are asked to believe them, they 
stand here as any other witnesses, protected or unprotected, and I say we 
have the best right in the world to find out whether these men are honest 
or dishonest. If they are dishonest men, you gentlemen are bound to 
take that into consideration. If they are honest men, we are glad to 
have their testimony. Here you have a man who has told you different 
stories inside of five minutes, who admits that he went on to the witness- 
stand and did not admit what he has now admitted, and I am criticised for 
attempting to get out of this witness that sort of evidence. If lam not 
to have the right to examine witnesses, this committee can say so, but 
if lam I am going to ask this witness questions which seem to me im- 
portant until this committee has ruled them out. 

Ald. FoTtLter.— Mr. Chairman, [agree perfectly with what Mr. 
Proctor has said. We want the facts. 

(The prisoner was taken from the room at this point.) 

Mr. Ritey. — Nothing can be clearer than this, and it does not re- 
quire a lawyer to understand it: the constitution of this State provides 
in language plain enough for the nursery that no citizen shall be com- 
pelled to furnish evidence against himself or to make any admission in 
a trial of any cause or in any investigation, which evidence or admission 
would have a tendency to criminate the witness. Now, Mr. Proctor 
says that a suggestion as to his unfairness has been made. Mr. Proctor 
knows as well as he knows anything that that provision is in the consti- 
tution in the charter of our rights; and if he does know that, then he 
has been unfair in undertaking to put the questions he has framed to 
this witness, and in undertaking to get this witness to admit that at 
another time he committed perjury or told lies. If he does not know 
that, then he ought to. He may choose which horn of the dilemma 
pleases him best. If he will get a copy of the Public Statutes and read 
the constitution he can easily inform himself. If he has already in- 
formed himself — and I believe that he has — then his conduct has been 
unfair in the extreme. Now, the question put to the witness was as to 
whether he committed perjury during a trial in the Criminal Court. 
There is not a court in this or in any civilized land where the common 
law prevails that would allow him or any other lawyer, or would allow 
any judge, to put that question, and this committee itself is an authority. 
So much for fairness. 

Mr. Procror. — [ do not wish to take the time of the committee, 
but it is evident that the rules which should apply in courts of justice 
have not been applied in this investigation. If the rules which apply 
in courts of justice had been applied in this investigation, your honor- 
able committee’s report would have been signed and given to the 
public months ago. That rule I should have been delighted to have 
seen invoked. It has been the constant iteration and reiteration of 
the other side that that rule should not be invoked. Now, I say, let 
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them stand or fall by the rule which they themselves have set up. It 
is because the medicine is disagreeable that they are now refusing to 
take it. This man has been twice in court. I[ dare say that he is pretty 
well equipped with the knowledge of his legal rights. I dare say that 
he knows as well as many of us do that aman is not bound to give 
evidence against himself. If he does not, the chairman of this comit- 
mittee may so instruct him, and if he wishes to decline to answer any 
question on the ground that it will criminate him I am perfectly satisfied 
to have him do it. But up to that point I insist on the rights of my 
client to a full and a fair investigation, and I am not to be shunted off 
by heroics coming even from my Brother Riley. 

Ald. Lomansrty. — Just a word. When we came over to-day I said 
to the chairman, ‘‘ What do you propose to say to these prisoners ? 
How do you propose to introduce them?” He said, ‘‘ We don’t know 
them. Let them come in.” Now, I submit that if the chairman, when 
a witness came in here, told him he was at liberty to exercise his con- 
stitutional rights and need not answer any questions that would tend to 
criminate himself, I certainly would sit here from now until to-morrow 
morning without ever interposing an objection; but when I see a 
prisoner, no matter what his crime is, coming into an investigation out 
of solitary confinement and appearing as a witness simply, probably 
because another witness furnished his name, and then see an attempt 
being made by the counsel to get him to admit that he perjured him- 
self, whether it was true or not, then I certainly feel that I am here to 
protect every interest, that of the witness as well as the other side of the 
case. There could be no reason why a prisoner should be called upon 
to give evidence here that he would not be called upon to give ina 
court of law. Now, I will submit and agree that every prisoner called 
in here as a witness shall be told by the chairman what Mr. Proctor 
says his constitutional rights are, what every officer in this institution 
knows his constitutional rights are, as they have been told to us — that 
is,a witness would not answer a question we cculd not compel him to 
answer. If you will give the prisoner that same construction and tell 
him that his constitutional rights shall be accorded to him, and then you 
can get any admission of perjury out of him or anybody else, I shall not 
intefere ; but I do think a man coming in before a committee should be 
certainly told of his rights, if he hasany. If he has none certainly the 
committee should try to protect him. 

Ald. LEE. — | only want to say that I think if the chairman had 
thought of that question at the time he would undoubtedly have told 
any witness who appear here what his rights were. I think he means 
to be fair, I suppose the whole thing is as to the credibility, the truth- 
fulness of the witness. 

Mr. Curtis. — You couldn’t convict him of perjury anywhere upon 
what he has testified here. 

Mr. RiLtey. — No, but there is a constitutional provision that no citizen 
shall be compelled to furnish evidence against himself. 

Mr. Proctor. — He has volunteered here. 

Mr. Ritey. — All the judges in Christendom couldn’t make him tes- 
tify so as to criminate himself. 

Ald. FoTrLer. — The other witness presented his name, and you 
were anxious to call himin. Now, the minute his testimony gets dis- 
tasteful you don’t want to listen to him. 

Mr. Ritey. — Who? 

Ald. ForrLer. — The parties interested here. 

Ald. Lomasnry —I object to that. Ido not object to anything that 
may be got out of the witness, understand, but I do object to asking 
such questions of the witness unless he is given to understand his rights. 
If you tell him his rights, his privileges, and then show that he com- 


mitted perjury and you can convict him, go ahead; but up to that 
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point I do object. Isubmit that so long as he is here convicted of crime 
he stands convicted as a dishonest man. You have got to give his tes- 
timony such weight as it deserves. Going into the circumstances of 
the crime, who was with him that night or day, does not affect the case, 
nor where he sold the goods. He is here convicted and has been sen- 
tenced. We are now considering what occurs here. The records show 
what occurred elsewhere. 

Mr. Proctor. — As far as J am personally concerned I only wish to 
know the rights of our client. The rule has never been enunciated by 
this committee or by the other side that any such limitations were to be 
made. This is the first time. When the other side were seeking for 
information they took hearsay of the most aggravated sort. We have 
objected in vain, because we would have been glad to have the case 
tried on the rules of legal evidence. But since that has not been the 
rule we say give us the same chance the other side has had. Let us 
know what rule is to be laid down and we will stand to it. 

Ald. Lomasnrey. — Well, do you know a case, can you cite a case in 
this investigation, where a person has been asked to admit that he was 
guilty of perjury at some other time ? 

Mr. Proctor. — No. 

Ald. Lomasney. — Any other case ? 

Mr. Procrer. —Well, that is perfect nonsense, Mr. Alderman. 

Ald. LOMAsNEY. — Well, isn’t this the first time that that has 
happened ? 

Mr. Procror. — It happens to be, so far as we know. 

Ald. Lomasney. — This is the first time the question has come up. 

Mr. Proctor. — This is the first time you have put a well-known 
perjurer on the witness-stand. 

Mr. RiLEy. — No, that is wrong. 

The CHairMan. — The Chair will say that the witness, and in fact all 
witnesses, will be protected in all his rights. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. —I think the gentleman should correct his language, 
when he says I put him on the stand. 

Mr. Procror. — When I said ‘‘ you” I didn’t refer to you personally, 
Mr. Alderman, although what my own private opinion is I will express 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Ritry. —I put him on. 

Mr. Proctor. —I understand it, after receiving a list. 

Mr. RILeEv. —I received it from the other witness. 

Ald. LoMASNEY. — You said that itis the first time I put a well-known 
perjurer on the stand. I want you to understand that I did not put him 
on the stand. 

Mr. Proctor. —I should apologize for that. 

Mr. RitEy. —I want you and Brother Proctor and everybody else to 
understand that the statement ‘‘ A well-known perjurer ” is: unfounded, 
and if it be anything it is untrue. | 

Mr. Procror — Pretty well known now, I guess. 

The CHAIRMAN — The Chair will state that the witness and all 
witnesses will be protected by the Chair in their rights, so far as the 
Chair is able to protect them. The witness may refuse to answer any 
questions which may appertain to any crime which he may have com- - 
mitted, but he cannot refuse to answer any questions upon which he 
has testified at this hearing. He volunteers here as a witness, and 
upon the testimony which he gives before this committee, the counsel 
for the officers of this institution have a right to cross-examine him. 
They have also the right to go into the credibility of the witness 
in so far as it doesn’t pertain to any criminal act which he may 
have performed heretofore, unless it is voluntary on the part of the 
witness. 

Ald. LEE- — I understand you to say any criminal act which he has 
not been convicted of ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. — Yes, that is what I mean. You may call the 
witness in. 

(The witness was called in.) 

The CHAIRMAN. — The Chair wishes to say to you that you have a 

right to refuse to answer any questions which may pertain to any 

previous criminal act of yours of which you have been convicted. 
It is left optional with you whether you will answer those questions 
or not. 

Mr. Procror. — Pardon me. Do I understand — 

The CHAIRMAN. — Provided they tend to criminate you. 

Ald. Lee. — Of which he has not been convicted. 

Mr. Procror. — As I understand it, the rule you wish to lay down 
is that a witness may refuse to answer anything which may tend to 
criminate himself as having committed an offence in the past for which 
he has not been punished, because, of course, I confessedly must have 
the right to ask the man whether he was convicted of assault and 
battery, for instance ? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Exactly. 

Mr. Proctor. — And whether in so doing he used a club, whether 
it was during the day or night, or whether it was a fisticuff fight? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Exactly. You understand now, Mr. Witness, the 
position you are in and the rights accorded you P 

The Wirness. — I didn’t know, sir, that this investigation was going 
to go back into my character three, four, or five years ago. I thought 
this investi gation was about the treatment we were cetting here. When 
a man is put on the witness-stand to plead his own case, and has got no 
lawyer — 

The CuarrMan. — Well, will you answer the question? Do you un- 
derstand what I have said to you? 

The Wirness. — Anything I don’t want to answer I won’t answer, 
and no one can get it out of me, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Proctor.) Now, so far as the man who did succeed in 
committing suicide here is concerned, you don’t know anything about 
his treatment here which tended to suicide ? 

AON OS Sik. 

Q. And as to Griffin, you say he was insane when he came here P 
I said nothing of the kind, sir. I said the other fellow might, 
perhaps, have been insane. . 
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And he was afterwards discovered to be insane ? 
Yes, sir; after being locked up four or five days in solitary. 
Now, this Murphy, you say, was put in light solitary for four 
months, that arose out of trouble in the shop P 
A. No; he didn’t do anything in the shop. I leave it to any officer 
if he wasn’t the quietest — 
Didn’t do anything ? 
No, sir; nothing. 
And you were locked up in light solitary for trouble in the shop? 
For simply asking to see the Commissioners. 
What day were you put in solitary ? 
I don’t know. 
Well, was it in the summer-time — I mean this last time ? 
This last time the 10th of July. 
Now, there was trouble immediately before that, wasn’t there ? 
Yes, sir; I will tell you why — 


Q. Oh, it was the colored boy ? 

A. Yes, the colored boy. 

Q. And he did talk in the shop ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you told him not to, and he continued to ? 
(AW. Yes asit 

(). 

A. 

Q). 
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A. Pardon me, don’t tell me why. Answer my questions and we 
will get along faster. The trouble was the day before you were locked 


Yes, sir. 
Q. And the trouble was in the shop where you were ? 
AL MY esi sir. 
Q. And you were in the trouble ? 
A. Whosaid so? 
@. You said so. 
A. Did you see me? 
(. Isn’t it so? 
The CHAIRMAN. — Answer one way or the other. 
The Witness. — I will tell you. Yes, I was in the trouble. 
(By Mr. ProcTror.) You were locked up for that? 
No, I wasn’t locked up for that. 
How soon after you were in the trouble were you locked up ? 
The next morning. 
Anybody else locked up at the same time ? 
Yes, about forty men. 
And they were in the same trouble ? 
For shouting ‘‘ Open the window — we want the windows open. ” 
Wasn’t it for being in the same trouble ? 
Yes, I guess it was. 
Well, you were upstairs on the floor above the place where 
ng and Flaherty had the trouble and where Flaherty was shot ? 
“Yes. 
But you didn’t sce it? 
No, sir. 
There was tr ouble, however, before Flaherty was shot ? 
No, sir; not in our place. I don't know about the other. 
You couldn't say there wasn’t trouble down there P 
I could say. 
You said just now you didn’t know ? 
Not in our particular shop. There was two or three buildings 


as 
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there. 

Well, there might have been trouble elsewhere before Flaherty 
‘shot, and as soon as he was shot you all jumped up? 

Yes. 

Did you try to go downstrairs ? 

No, sir. 

What did you try to do? 

They smashed the machines. 

You were among them ? 

I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Proctor. —I am unable to see why the witness should not an- 
swer this question. 

Mr. RiLEy. — It was not meant that you should see. 

Ald. Lez— He may think, Mr. Proctor, you know, that he may be 
arrested for malicious mischief. 

The Wrrness. — Breaking a machine is a crime, I want you to under- 
stand, and I don’t intend to come in and tell you ‘people anything that 
ies cause trouble when I get out. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) You refuse to answer whether you did or 
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Aon ¥ Gs sir: 

Q@. Well, I am perfectly satisfied with that. Now, did you do any- 
thing else than that ? 

A. No. 

Q. Thatis the only thing you did. Well, you were up at the win- 
dow before? 
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A. To get a drink of water. I asked permission. 
@. You asked permission and went over and got a drink of water, 
and didn’t go back to your place ? 


A. No, because there was a man in front of me. 

Q. What do you know about the shooting, anyway ? 

A. Don’t know anything about the shooting. I heard the shot, that 
is all. 

@. ‘Then somebody said Flaherty had been shot? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Somebody came running up ? 

4. sd ES SIL. 

Q. A prisoner ? 

A. <A prisoner, yes, sir. 

@. Not an officer ? 

As eNO, 

Q. How many officers were there at that time in your room ? 

A. The deputy came up first. 

@. No, how many officers were there at the time the shot was fired, — 
in your room ? 

A. Oh, there was one. 

@. He was alone? 

nes: 

Q. Well, what time in the day was this ? 

A. About ten o’clock in the morning. 

@. Were you locked un the same day ? 

A. The deputy came and said, ‘‘ Boys, go to your cells, and all you 


men that want to go to work we will let you out to-morrow morning. 
Go to your cells quietly.” We did go. 

(. And then you were put in open solitary the next morning ? 

Ani LES SIPs 

Q. Now, there is no question about your being able to have exercise 
every day, is there P 


A. Ten minutes is the limit. 

Q. Pardon me — you could have that every day? 

AD <1 RY Bs 

QY. And you refused to take that? 

See) CS: Sir. 

Q. How many times did you take it since July ? 

A. Twice. 

@ ‘There was no opposition to your taking it every day ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And if you wanted it you could have it—there is no question 


about that, is there ? 
A. No. For five weeks or six weeks after we were first locked up 
we didn’t have any exercise. 
But since that you were entitled to it and have refused it ? 
es, Sir. 
Now, Davis, you say, refused to work ? 
Yes, sir. 
You know that? i 
Yes, sir. 
You heard him ? 
No, I didn’t hear him. 
How do you know? 
Because I know he refused to work. 
How do you know ? 
Because he went to the deputy and told him. 
How do you know ? 
Because other people told me. 
Other prisoners told you? 
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Yes, sir. 
That Davis did refuse to work and was then punished? 
Yes; he says — this is hearsay evidence. 
What is hearsay evidence ? 
Well, anything another man hears. Supposing you go and tell 
me anything you hear, saying that you heard so-and-so, and i repeat it, 
that is hearsay. 

Mr. Ritey. — You have learned something. 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, he is a pretty good Yawyer. 

The Witness. — Don’t try to string me. 

Mr. Ritey. —I thought that he was a good lawyer all the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor. ) > Well, Sullivan was talking in the shop P 

A. No, he used to put up his hand and speak to me. You can put 
up your hand and ask. 

Q. Didn’t you say Sullivan talked in the shop? 

A. Yes, atter he was driven crazy. 

@. You said he was childish when he first came in ? 

A. Well, childish, you know, boyish, I mean—not crazy, but 
young. You have seen’a lively boy, haven’t you? 

Q. You have said he was childish when he first came and was after- 
wards crazy, and said you thought he was crazy because he talked in 
the shop notwithstanding you told him not to. ‘That is right ? 
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And you make a complaint of that? 
Yes, we didn’t get enough bread. I have asked the officer after 
I was nine days in solitar Vv; asked Mr. Young when he came around — 
said I, ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Young, that isn’t right. ” JT had been nine days 
in solitary and wanted something to eat, and they gave me a. thin slice 
of bread, you could see through’ it. and a little water that they called 
soup. I don’t know what it is — it is mutton or something. 

@. Did you eat it? 

A. Yes, sir; and cleaned the pan, and you would eat it after nine 
days solitary. 

@. Idaresay I would. You said the meat was stinking ? 

ALi. 08, Sits Otten. 

Q. How often p 

A. Oh, I can’t say how often — often. 

Q@. Is it the usual thing? 

A. Yes, sir, and the meat in the morning when it is brought in has 
been left pan upon pan and looks green and all colors. 

Q. My question, you know, is whether it is stinking meat, and 
whether it is stinking most of the time? 

Mats SING, 

Q. Then that is not correct? Some of the time you say it is—a 
majority of the time, is it ? 

A. It is just like this — some days you can eat it with a good deal of 
pushing and other days you can’t. 

. Well, it is better now than it was? 

Yes. 
Since when ? 
Since the day before you came over. 
Not before ? 
No, sir. 
The SUPERINTENDENT. — (Producing a plate of meat.) There is a 
sample. . 

(I'he sample was shown to the witness.) — ° 


ayaa CS Bit. 

Q. Now, you say they give you stale bread ? 
ae 1.28: 

Y. And you prefer fresh bread ? 

A. Certainly. 

oe 
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The Witness. —I never struck that kind of meat here yet. That isa 
sample copy. Oh, oh, what a string. That is officers’ meat. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) As I understand it, this is the kind of meat 
that has been furnished for the last six months, and it has been just the 
same as ever up to last week, when we came here? 

A. Oh, no. 
Q. You say, I think, that you saw a whiskey bottle down in the cor- 
ridor? 
Yes, sir. 
How long ago was that ? 
Oh, three or four months ago. 
Did you ever see more than one ? 
No. 
In the four years you have been here ? 
Oh, yes; I have seen more than one. 
But you did see one lying in the corridor ? 
Gs: 
Do you know whose it was? 
No. . 
You say also, I believe, that you saw the deputy staggering ? 
Yes, staggering. 
Do you say he was drunk ? 
No, he wasn’t drunk. He had a little jag on, a little load, you 
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When was that? 

Oh, it was last summer. 

Did you ever see him so more than once ? 

. Well, he has been very lively here when I have been up to talk 
with him. 

Q. No—answer my question. Have you ever seen him in the con- 
dition you saw him that day last summer more than once ? 

A. No. 

Q. That is the only time in the four years you have been here. You 
claim that the air is bad in solitary, do you? 

A. Yes, sir; isn’t enough air, —all dust that we get — whitewash. 

Q. Didn’t you say in answer to Mr. Riley’s question that the air was 
all right in solitary ? 
Light solitary. 
Didn’t you say it was all right in solitary. 
No. I told him about the dust. 
Well, of course you don’t mean that that is so all the time ? 
No, they sweep once or twice a day — twice a day. 
Well, the rest of the time the dust doesn’t come in ? 
No, and nothing else comes in. 
Well, you say the air is bad ? 

A. Yes, bad and cold, too. 

. Now, what officers have you heard cursing ? 

Mr. Ritey. — Unless you desire to mention the names you need not, 
unless the committee desire it. 

The Witness. — I beg pardon, Mr. Riley. This is the way. If we 
go on and say certain officers have been cursing and doing this and 
that, they are going to get back at us. Remember we are criminals 
right here, and they have got us. 

Mr. Proctor. — I know, but if we are to have evidence let us have 
it, not vague and uncertain charges. Let us have evidence. 

Mr. RitEy. — Yes, and there is a way to have it, a proper way, and 
that way would be to examine those prisoners privately, and not in the 
presence and hearing of the officers. 

Mr. Proctor. — It all goes into the record. 

Mr. Ritey. — Not in the presence of the officers or Commissioners. 
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(Ald. FOTTLER in the chair.) 

The Cuarr. — It seems to the Chair that if everything goes into 
the record it will be just as bad as if it were told in the presence of the 
officers. 

Mr. RitEy. — Not quite. I think itis in the discretion of this com- 
mittee whether they shall put it all in the record or not. The first 
thing to do is to get a fair, independent statement from the prisoner 
when he becomes a witness, ‘and the only way you can do that is to re- 
move him as far as you can from the influence of the officers. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, now, it is obvious, Mr. Chairman, that if this 
investigation is to be an investigation it has got to be thorough. This 
man has been allowed by my Brother Riley to testify that he has seen 
the deputy intoxicated. Why should there be any discrimination ? 

The Cuarr. — That is my point exactly. I think the qnestion is a 
perfectly proper one for the witness to answer. It is a simple and pure 
question and no harm can come to him from it. 

Mr. Ritey. — If you don’t want to answer it you needn’t. 

The Witness. — Well, I won’t answer it. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, let us understand right here where we are. 

The Witness. — Well, I will stop all this talk and tell you the man’s 
name, if you want it. 

- Mr. RILEY. — Stay right where you are. 

Mr. Proctor. — It seems to me perfectly futile if witnesses are to be 
heard by this committee and we are not allowed to examine them. 
What possible benefit can it be to hear one side of a question and not 
hear the other side ? 

The Cuair.— The witness will answer that question. It is a per- 
fectly proper one to answer. 

The Witness. — Well, Jesse in the kitchen. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Jesse who? 

A. Thatis all I know. I don’t know his other name. 

Q. Any others? 

A. Other officers here I have heard cursing from, but they are good 
men. See? And I won't go against them. 

Q. Then you decline to answer as to their names? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If they have done so, let us have it. 

A. Yes; I know there are other people; there are two .or three 
officers in the habit of cursing here, but they try to treat us half-way 
decent, and [ won’t have anything to do with getting them thrown out of 
here if the investigation should go against us, because I wouldn't want 
to get any here worse than they are, ‘and they are bad enough as it is. 

The Crater. — This investigation is for the purpose of determining i in 
regard to the management of the Commissioners of Public Institutions, 
and the committee desires as much knowledge as possible on the sub- 
ject. Therefore it is perfectly proper that the witness should answer 
such a question as the counsel has put, and I ask the witness to 
answer such questions. 

The Wirness. — Well, I told you Jesse in the kitchen — [ don’t know 
his other name; the officer in the kitchen, and I have heard the officers 
talking rough. 

Mr. Proctor. — I am speaking of cursing and swearing — confine 
yourself to that. 

A. Well, I will answer right here now that I won't say anything 
against any other officer. There is two or three here that try to treat us 
right, and [ won’t answer nothing against them. 

“Mr. Proctor. —If I have got t to take that answer, I shall take it. 

(Chairman Hallstram in the chair. ) 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) When you came in here you swore to tell 
the truth — the whole truth — 
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A. And nothing but the truth? 

'@. And if youdecline to answer and testify only against those officers 
from whom you think you have received ill treatment, and not testify 
against those officers who have treated you well, you are not telling all 
the truth. Now, this is a matter which does not affect yourself ‘per- 
sonally, does not tend to criminate yourself, in any way, shape, or man- 
ner. Now, if you hadn’t been willing to appear before this committee 
and answer the questions, proper questions all the questions put to you, 
you shouldn’t have come before the committee and testified at all. 

A. Did I ask to come before the committee ? 

@. You came before the committee. 

A. Iwas sent for, and didn’t know the committee had come until I 
was brought here. 

Q. Will you allow the Chair to speak? You came before the com- 
mittee and testified to certain things, and you could have objected at 
first, which you did not do. You were sworn, as I said before, to tell 
the whole truth. Now you apparently want to evade telling the whole 
truth, and to tell only a part of the truth. It is not the business of the 
committee to find out the doings of any particular man in this institu- 
tion, but the doings of all the men in this institution. The Chair hopes 
you ‘will reconsider your answer. 

A. Well, then, I will tell you that there is Freddy Coombs. He is 
in the little prison. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Anybody else? 

No. 

Those are only two — Jesse and Freddy Coombs? 

That I have heard cursing and using rough language. 

What do you mean by ‘‘ rough language’’? 

Talking to a man as though he was a dog, as Jesse does. 

I don't refer to that. Iam asking now about profanity or vile 
talk to the prisoners. 

Jesse is about the only one I have heard use vile talk. 

Now, you insulted Coombs ? 

Oh, it wasn’t at the time, he cursed me, at all. 

What did you say to him ? 

Do you want to hear ? 

es: 

(The witness used, as what he said to Coombs, an indecent 
ression. ) 

Did you say anything else to him ? 

Yes, isir- 

What ? 

Told him he had better go down East, where he was bora. 

Anything else ? 

No. 

You were punished for that — put in solitary ? 

Yes, sir, six days 

Three days and taken out ? 

No, sir; six days and then taken out. 

Didn’t you come out at the end of three days? 

No, sir — yes, and put in a new cell, put in the other cell. 

Then you were taken out and given a bath ? 

‘No, no bath. 

Did you ask for a bath? 

No, what would I want of a bath for in solitary ? Why, I would 
get : a chill. 

Q@. Did he ask you to have it and you refused ? 

A. No; they don’t ask you what you are going to do over here. This 
ain’t no hotel. 

@. I judge not. Well, you say, I believe, that you have seen sixteen 
men bathe in five or six minutes ? 
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Yes. 

Do you stand to that? 

es: 

How many tubs do they Be p 

Sixteen. 

Have a tub apiece ? 

Yes, a tub apiece. 

Well, did they complain about its being too short a time ? 
Well, I have seen men here that can’t bathe quick enough. 
Pardon me — let us get right at it. You say you have seen six- 
teen men — 

A. Bathe in five or six minutes. 

Q. That is, get in the tub, stay in the tub, and get out of the tub, 
and when they got out it was five or six minutes from the time they 
went in? 

A. Yes, sir; about eight minutes when they got into the line outside. 

aE should think they might do that unless they were pretty dirty. 
Did un see anybody choked } > 
No, I have heard them choking, though. 

How many times P 

Once. or twice. 

That is all ? 

Yes. 

You saw somebody slug the Jew, you said, with a blackjack ? 
Yes, sir. 

What did the Jew do? 

Started from the top of the stairs and grabbed hold of some cloth 
and threw it downstairs, and three of the screws jumped at him, and he 
was given the blackjack. 

QY. (By Ald. Lomasney.) When you were shackled were yol in 
dark solitary ? 

A. No, sir; I was in light solitary. 

Q. Were you ever shackled in dark solitary ? 

A. No, sir, I was not. 


ShOhohobob 


Eee seers 


JOHN L. FRAZIER. — Sworn. 


The CuHarrMAN.— Mr. Frazier, the committee are here to ascer- 
tain from facts and get some light in regard to certain matters per- 
taining to the public institutions, and we have called you in to see 
whether you are willing to answer such questions as may be put to 
you. 

: A. Yes, sir. 

@. We don’t want to take any advantage of you in any way. We 
first want to know whether you are willing to answer the questions 
which may be put to you? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You are willing? 
A.) 4. 65.¢air. 


Q. Well, then, there is one more thing that the Chair desires to say, 
and that is this: The Chair does not know what questions may be put 
to you, but if there should be any questions put to you which might 
tend to criminate yourself you may refuse to answer those questions. 
Now, Mr. Frazier, what is your full name? 

A. John L. Frazier. 

Ald. FoTTLER.— The committee, Mr. Frazier, as the chairman has 
stated, is here for the purpose of finding out certain things connected 
with the management of the institution. You will be sworn by the 
clerk. 

(The clerk swore the witness at this point.) 
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Q. (By Ald. Forrter.) Mr. Frazier, I understand, and the com- 
mittee understand, that you are an inmate here, a prisoner ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was your eccupation before you came here ? 

A. Steward. 

Q. Then you are more or less familiar with meats, fish, vegetables 
and things going to make up the things in the kitchen ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

QY. Now, will you tell the committee in your own way what you 
think, or what you have to say, in regard to the food, the quality of 
the food, that is furnished the institution for the prisoners ? 

A. Well, you want to know what the quality of it is ? 

Q. Yes. About the quality of the food that prisoners are given 
here ? 

A. Well, all that I have received, in my experience, has been good, 
wholesome, and clean, as farasI cansee. I thought it was extra 
good for prisoners. 

Q. Yes. The reason you are called in is just because I understood 
you had more or less familiarity with food — meats, fish, and vegeta- 
bles — and I knew that if you would tell things as they were you 
would, of course, know what to tell as to how things were. Now, has 
the meat been of good quality ? 

A. Well, the meat has been first rate — that is, nice and fresh. Of 
course some of it has been tough, something of that kind, but still it 
has been wholesome. 

Q. It might be coarse and tough at times, but at the same time 
wholesome ? 

A. If anybody asked me what part of the creature it came from, I 
should say the fore-quarter, to a greater or less extent. 

Q. (By Ald. Lege.) That is, no choice cuts? 

ee INO. SITs 

Q. (By Ald. ForrLer.) What would you say of the fish furnished 
in the institution 
I should say it was as good as you would get anywhere. 

Q. Did you ever see any bad, rotten? 
NO} Sir; 

Q@. Ever see any meat in that condition ? 
A 

Q 

A 


= 


No, sir. 
Vegetables ? 
. Well, all I have got, the potatoes and what was in the soup, is 
all good. 

Q. Turnips, potatoes, carrots, and things of that description, are all 
right, as far as you could see ? 

A. CON OS, Sit. 

Q. What about the bread furnished the institution or baked in the 
institution ? 

A. The bread was very good. 

@. The bread is never stale ? 

‘A. No, sir: 

Q. Always made up in quantities to meet the requirements from one . 
day to another ? 

A. ‘That, of course, I don’t know. All I know is in regard to what 
I get, and that is all that is necessary. 

Y. You don’t find any fault with that? 

MeN, Bil 

Q. (By the CuatrMAN.) Do I understand that you serve the food 
here? 

14.’ No, air, 

@. Do you have anything to do with the preparation of it ? 

A. No, sir; not a thing. 
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Q. Then all that you see of the food is what is given to you, the 
same as to the other prisoners ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you have never found any cause for complaint? 
PAIN ered its 

Q. Of any of the food that has been given to you? 

A, NO, sir’ 

Q. 


(By Ald. FoTTLER.) About the tea and coffee — what have you 
to say in relation to the tea and coffee ? 

A, Well, I should say in regard to the tea and coffee — of course, I 
don’t know what other people think about it, but, of course, the tea 
and coffee is not what I should like if I was going to have it myself. 

Q. All that you can say of the tea and coffee is that it is of good, fair 
quality ? 

A. All I should say is, that it was medium, wasn’t extra, but as good 
as we could expect. 

@. One other question — did you know you were to be summoned 
before this committee ? 

A; No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, you do not say, of course, that the tea 
and coffee is of good, fair quality ? 

Ald. Forrier. — He said it was medium. 

The Witness. — Well, I should say that the tea and coffee is 
medium. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritry.) Now, to be candid about it, you would call it 
a poor quality, wouldn’t you? 

A. Well, if I was at home and should have the tea and coffee served 
to me, I shouldn’t like it. 

Q. No, and you would raise a row about it? 

A. Ishould say it wasn’t right, but in a place of this kind I say it is 
what one would expect. 

How long have you been here? 

I came here on the 11th day of last month. 

That is, you are here only a month? 

Yes, sir, —a month the 11th. 

And you have how long to remain? 

Two years, my sentence is. 

What do you do here ? 

I am on the press in the block-shop — that is, the clothing shop. 

The tailor shop ? 

Yes, Sir: 

Now, in regard to the service of the food — it comes in tins, I 
ume ? 

Yes, sir. 

And the meats, are they cold when served ? 

Well, in the morning the meat is. 

x es: 

And at dinner what meat we do receive is, of course, in the soup. 

Well, have you yet got accustomed to the food ? 

Well, as well as I could expect. 

I mean, have you accustomed your stomach to it yet ? 

Well, my stomach — I am very hearty. 

You are a pretty strong and healthy man ? 

Yes: 

And have always been blessed with a good appetite ? 

Yes) sit, 

So when you are hungry you can eat most anything ? 

Yes, sir. 

But, of course, if you were more delicate and your stomach were 
more Soietlan you probably would object to much of the food as it is 
served ? 
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A. Well, if I was delicate and didn’t have good health, I, of course, 
should say it wasn’t the proper food. 

Q. That is, it isn’t proper food for a delicate or sickly person? 

A. No, sir; I shouldn’t say so. 

Q. Now, in regard to the tins in which it is served — what impres- 
sion has the service made upon you? You didn’t look upon it as being 
very clean, did you? 

A. Well, now, I couldn’t say. All I looked at, of course, was the 
way it was served in tins, but I found no dirt in the tins. The tins 
seemed to be clean. 

Q. Well, sometimes the meat has been rather poor, now, hasn’t it, 
between ourselves ? 

A. Well, I will tell you just as I have found it. I don’t know about 
other people — the meat I have had, some of it, has been very tough. That 
is all I can say. As far as the quality, that is, as far as it’s being whole- 
some is concerned, it is all right, only, as this gentleman said over here, 
it wasn’t any choice cut. 

Q. I understand that you don’t expect sirloin steaks and spring 
chickens, but at times the meat has been substantially uneatable. 
Now, that is so, isn’t it? 

A. I couldn’t say that, sir. 

Q. Well, rather hard to take, isn’t it ? 

A. Well, in the morning I have found it rather hard, of course, not 
being accustomed to it. It is cold meat, of course. 

Q. And in reference to the treatment of prisoners here what do you 
say? Of course, if you don’t wish to speak about it I won’t ask you. 

A. Iwill tell you alll know. I haven’t seen anything the matter 
with it. When they have got rules I suppose we have got to abide by 
them. 

Q. Oh, I understand that. You take the sensible view of it. But in 
reference to hard and rough language to the prisoners ? 

A. I haven’t heard any. 

@. You have not? 

A PNG Ysirs 

Q. That is, you as yet have had no cause of complaint ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You know nothing, of course, about solitary confinement, or any- 
thing of that kind? 

No, sir. 

Q. You haven’t had any experience with the hospital yet? 

A. Well, just a little — not to amount to anything. 

@. You haven’t had much to do with the doctor ? 

A. Only once I went to get something; that is all. 

Q@. And you have had no experience in regard to the punishments 
meted out here ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. -— It may be, Mr. Fottler, that a year from now he will 
know more about it. 

The Witness. — I hope you won’t know any more about the punish- 
ments from me. 

Q. (By Ald. LomAsney.) How do you find the soup ? 

A. The soup I find all right, sir—as good as you would want or 
expect. 

Q. (By Ald. Leg.) Mr. Frazier, I understood you to say that there 
had been a few times since you have been here when you found the 
meat tough? 

Aci vx G8) Sir’: 

Q. That is, you never have seen it in its raw state; it was always 
cooked ? 

A. Never have seen it in its raw state. 

Q. As aman of considerable experience, it is pretty difficult, isn’t it, 
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for a man looking at meat in its raw state to tell, unless he is an expert, 
whether it is beef from a bull or from a steer? It takes quite an 
expert? 

A. Well, that is a thing, you know, that you can’t always tell. You 
take a man, you know, that has been in that business and he can detect 
it. A man that doesn’t know anything about an ox, or hasn’t been there, 
really doesn’t know. Ina minute I could detect almost any part of it, 
where it came from. 

Q. What part of the ox it came from — but in your experience you 
have seen meat that has been sent to youin it raw state, and whether it 
was cooked not enough or too much it would be tough ? 

A. Well, not here. 

Q. Well, I mean outside you have seen cases of that kind, where it 
looked all right to the eye and touch and turned out tough? 

A. Qh, yes, sir; very often. If you were not up in meat you might 
look at it and not view it very close and think it was all right, and it 
may give you a little trouble, It is not sometimes caused by keeping it 
long, but caused by an accident, something of the kind —taken off the 
ice before it has fairly cooled off, or something of the kind. 

Q. (By the CHarrMan.) Can you tell, Mr. Witness, by looking at 
that meat what part of the creature it came from ? 

_A. I should say the fore-quarter — can’t tell exactly. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Well, do not those cords and things there in- 
dicate to you that that came from up along on the chuck, taken together 
with the coarseness of it? 

A. Ishould think likely. I could cut that piece of meat so that an 
expert couldn’t tell where it came from. 

Q. If it were cut the right way? 

A. Yes, sir. Now, that meat I should cut differently. That is cut 
with the grain and I should cut it across the grain. 


(The hearing was adjourned at 4 o’clock P.M. to Thursday, Novem- 
ber 15, when the committee were to meet at City Hall at 9.30 o’clock 
A.M., and thence proceed to the House of Correction.) 
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FORTY-SECOND HEARING. 


Tuurspay, November 15, 1894. 


The Committee met at City Hall at 9.30 o’clock A.M. and thence 
proceded to the House of Correction, South Boston, where they were 
called to order at 10.30 o’clock A.M. by Chairman HALLSTRAM. 


WILLIAM SAUNDERS. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) Your full name is William Saunders? 

As, Yessir: 

Q. This committee is here to find out in regard to the management 
of the public institutions, and the committee want to know whether you 
desire to be heard in relation to any matters connected with the institu- 
tions ? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

Q@: (By Mr. Rivzy.) You do? 

A. I wish to speak; yes, sir. 

Q. (By the CHarrMAN.) Now, there is one more thing that the 
Chair desires to say to you, and that is, that any questions that may be 
put to you which shall tend or which may tend to criminate yourself 
you may refuse to answer. 


Ase X.e8> sir: 
@. You understand that? 
HA. 4 65 5.8ir: 


(The witness was sworn at this point.) 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is, any questions that may be asked you 
the answers to which you think would cause you trouble. 

I shall not answer them. 

Your name is William Saunders ? 

Yes sSIr; 

You are a prisoner here ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long have you been here? 

Since the 11th day of April, 1893. 

How much time have you yet to serve? 

. Four years altugether. J am in now about nineteen months. 
The 11th of April I came in. 

Q. You are under a four years’ sentence ? 

ATTY. 68 .ssir: 

Q. Now, is there anything you wish to say in reference to the man- 
agement of the place here? Of course I mean by the word ‘* manage- 
ment” the treatment of the prisoners, the way things go on. 

AUTLY Gs Sir: 

Q. Now listen. In your own way, quietly and easily, just state 
whatever you desire. 

A. Well, as I stated before, I came in here the 11th day of April, 
1893, for a term of four years. I worked about two months, and I have 
weak eyes, and they have troubled me, and I went down to see the 
doctor and told him my eyes were pretty bad and that it was hard for 
me to work and asked if he would excuse me, if he wouldn’t ask the 
deputy; that it was impossible for me to work; and they took me and 
put me three days in a dark cell on bread and water. After being in 
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the cell I worked two weeks more and went to see the doctor again, and 
told him it was impossible for me to do that work, and wanted to know 
if they would excuse me. He said, No, wouldn’t do anything for me, 
refused to give me eye-water, which is the general thing. I couldn’t 
work, and r spoke to the superintendent, told him the way [was situated, 

and he wouldn't excuse me— ordered me out again, and when I see 
that I was going out it made me mad and I took up the stool and broke 
the machine, and they gave me six days’ solitary on bread and water 
for that offence. 


Q. What do you mean by ordering you out again ? 

A, Taken out of the shop and confined in a solitary cell. 

Q. Again? 

ABV bs asin: 

@. Then you took up the stool and broke the machine ? 

A. Iwas getting punished for nothing, and it made me mad, and I 
took the stool and broke it over the machine. 

Q. Then you were placed in solitary six days ? 

An CY. 6S Serr 

Q. Without being taken out ? 

A. Yes, sir; on bread and water, without being taken out. 

@. What then ? 

A. After that I came out and worked again two weeks more and 


went down and saw the doctor again and told him my eyes were very 
bad, and he said they wasn’t, and I said they was, and we had one word 
and another and the superintendent was there and ordered me taken 
and locked up in another cell. That was the 30th of June, 1893, and 
they kept me in the cell until the 19th or 20th of November, in a 
small little cell without air or exercise of any kind. 

Q. ‘That is what is called open solitary ? 

A. Yes, sir, with what they call full rations, but didn’t get exercise 
as the other prisoners could. 

@. Got no exercise ? 

A. Not for three months, and then only ten or fifteen minutes a day. 

Q. The first three months you got no exercise ? 

A. No, sir; none of any kind. 

@. Did they refuse to give it to you? 

A. Yes, sir. I asked the superintendent several times, and didn’t 
give it tome at all. There was a few more men there — gave it to 
them occasionally. 

Q. But you say you asked for it and didn’t get it? 

A. Yes; sir: 

Q. And what effect did that confinement have on your health? 

A. Well, it had a pretty bad effect. Iwas subject to having these 
cold sweats nights, my appetite failed me, and I was in pretty bad con- 
dition altogether. 

@. And at the end of the performance you speak of, what was then 
done ? 

A. I was led out to work, but I want to tell you that in the four 
months while I was in there, there was another man in the opposite cell 
to me by the name of Murphy. This man used to write me notes pretty 
nearly every day, saying he could feel himself going insane, and 
wanted to get out in a hurry, and I heard him asking the deputy to let , 
him out to work, and he wouldn’t, and he used to get so mad when he 
wouldn’t let him out that he would break the vinegar bottle and kick 
things around the cell, and the deputy said, ‘‘ I will fix you.” He was 
taken from the cell and put in solitary six days for that— because he 
used to break the vinegar bottle — wouldn’t let him go to work. I used 
to get these notes and used to advise him to get out if he could, but I 
couldn’t get out myself. While I was in there I tried to get out and 
wanted to see the Commissioners, and I came over here and saw 
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Commissioner Devlin, and I said I was kept in a small cell over 
there, and to please let me get out and go to work, that it was 
pretty hard to stay there, and I couldn’t stay in that place at all. He 
looked at me in a sarcastic way and said to the ‘‘super,” ‘‘Is this 
the man you were talking about?” He said, ‘‘ Yes.” Said he, ‘‘ How 
many times have you been here? ”—‘‘ I never have been here before in 
my life.”’—<* You have been at the island?” TI said, ‘*‘ No, sir; I was 
never in jail before in my life until I came here.” And I wasn’t. He 
looked at me and said, ‘** This is not for me to decide,” and left it to the 
superintendent. Well, the superintendent was the man who was keep- 
ing me in there, and it isn’t likely that he was going to decide against 
himself. They wouldn’t let me out, anyway, kept me there until late in 
the fall, until the papers outside began raking this place over and an 
investigation of some kind was expected, and Mr. Devlin came around 
again and wanted to know who wanted to go out to work. I told him I 
wanted to; in fact almost everybody in the cells wanted’ to go out at 
the same time. They didn’t let me out, anyway — just took my name. 
During this time I was in there I got to feeling pretty bad myself during 
the latter part, and when they came around one afternoon to sweep up 
the floor, and one thing and another, I told the officer there that I would 
like to get out and go to work. He sent for the deputy and I said, 
“You people have got me in here now about four months for nothing 
at all, and I can’t stand it much longer, and I want to get out and go to 
work.” He said, ‘‘ Go back to the cell again.” -I said I didn’t want to. 
At the same time he reached back and took a monkey-wrench, and said, 
‘¢] will bat your brains out,” and made a crack at me with the monkey- 
wrench, and I dodged and got out of the way. Two more screws, 
officers there, jumped on me and kept me down while the deputy hit 
me over the head with the monkey-wrench and brought a lump on the 
back of the head and took the skin off the forehead. Kept me down 
there threatening to knock my brains out, and saying, ‘‘ Damn you, we 
will kill you, and everything else. Then they put a couple of handcuffs 
on me and put me back in the cell. 

Q. At that time you say there were three officers present ? 

ae eS,81r. 

Q. And did you strike any of them or make any attack upon them ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t make any attempt to do anything at all; just ex- 
plained that I wanted to go to work and couldn’t stand the cell. 

Q. And you had been in solitary imprisonment how long at that 
time ? 

A. Four and a half months then. 

Q. And did they afterwards put you to work P 

ora Betta eres oT Dae 

@. When you first complained in reference to your eyesight, you 
found your eye sight failing you say ? 
V-68 Sits 
What were you working at? 
Worked in a rolling mill before I came here. 
No, but in the shop ? 
Running a sewing machine. 
And did you want a change of employment ? 
Wes etre 
What sort of employment? 
Any kind. I didn’t care what it was. 
Besides the sewing machine ? 
Yes, sir. 
. Why? Did you feel that that sewing employment was injuring 
your eyesight? 

A. Yes. Iknew it was— sure of it at the present time. 
QY. Now, is there anything else you wish to say? 
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A. Well, Friday, as a general thing is the bathing day here, and 
when I was kept in confinement in the cell at that time in the 
summer I went over and changed my clothes and took a bath on that 
day, and one day I didn’t feel like taking a bath, because I was sick, 
and I changed my clothes, and I thought that was enough to do, and the 
deputy came around Saturday and wanted to know why I didn’t bathe. 
I told him I was sick and couldn’t bathe, and he told me I would have 
to bathe or go in solitary, and I was put in solitary six days for not 
bathing. When I went there I said to the deputy that I was going to 
write a letter over to the Mayor of Boston about the way I was abused, 
and he said, ‘‘Oh, you can write and fetch over the whole city of 
Boston. I don’t care for none of them.” So I was put in a solitary cell 
and kept there six days for refusing to take a bath. 

Q. For refusing to take a bath ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did you refuse ? 

A. Because I was sick, had cold sweats, and I was afraid of going 
in the water. It makes a man weaker, and I thought he might excuse 
me from that after changing my clothes. 

Q. Now, anything else? 

A. Well, I have so much to say that I can’t hardly think of half I 
have got to say. 

Q. Well, any trivial or small matters it isn’t worth while, of course, 
to spend time upon; but if there is anything you know that you think 
this committee should know, why state it to them. 

A. Well, take it in general, all in all, and we are pretty generally 
badly used, anyway. The food is very poor. 

Q. Now, while you were in solitary did you get enough bread and 
water to satisfy your appetite ? 

Ae IND, Sit: 

Q. Did you find that confinement in dark solitary impaired your 
health ? 

A. Yes, sir. I am in solitary now since last July. 

Q. Oh, you have been in solitary since last July ? 

A. Yes, sir. I am now, at the present time. I am out here now 
for the first time. 

What did you do in July ? 

Oh, [ was in that strike they had here. 
Did you take any part ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you take any part in the strike ? 
Yes, sir. 

What ? 

Broke my own machine — that was all. 
And have you asked to get work ? 

Yes, sir. I have several times requested the super here — almost 
every time he comes around. 

Q. You find that your health is giving away, do you? 

A. Yes, sir; right at the present time [ am not feeling well. 

@. Now, in reference to the officers here and as to the manner of 
giving orders to the prisoners, what do you say — how is it done ? 

A. Well, sometimes it is done in a kind of severe way — pretty 
sharp sometimes. I have known officers to call prisoners ‘‘ God damned 
Irishmen,” or something like that. 

@. Well, have you heard any of the officers curse or swear, or use 
profane expressions ? 

A. Yes, | have known of one. Officer Young called a man a ‘“ God 
damned Irishman ” in the hospital. 

Q@. Any other instances ? | 

A. I can’t say that I have. 
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Q. Have you known of any of the officers using intoxicating liquors ? 

A. No, Inever have seen any of them in that condition. I have 
heard tell of them though. 

Q@. Have you known of the officers striking prisoners ? 

A. Yes, sir. I have had an officer assault me. 

Q. Well, that you have described. You have told us about that. 

A. No, but another case. 

Q. Well, will you tell us about that? 

A. This was last February, when they had another strike here. 
There were two officers sent up to my cell to take my bed out. They 
came in to take my bed out, and then this officer that reported me, I 
tried to explain it to him, told him I wasn’t talking at all, and he said I 
was, and caught hold of me and shoved me back in the cell, and two 
officers grabbed me and began choking me, and then the deputy and 
another officer ran up the stairs. Young was the first one in the cell, 
and then punched me in the face, while two of the men held me, 
punched and choked me, and the deputy stayed in the door and kept 
watching and said nothing until they got through, and when they got 
through ordered me put. back in solitary three days more for that. 

ay “That j is, you were in your cell and three officers entered ? 

A. lwo: 

Q. One of them was Young? 

A. No, Trafton and Manley. They entered and took my bed out, 
and while they were doing this this Officer Young came in the cell, 
when he heard the scuffle there. 


Q. After taking your bed out did they choke you ? 
vr A cep rch) ah 
Ores W hiv? 
A. Because I wanted to talk to them and they wouldn’t allow it. 
Q. Well, did you make any attack on them or touch them? 
A. No, sir, I did not. 
Q. Make any complaint ? 
A. Yes, sir; and they told me to shut up. 
Sink You wanted them to listen to you — you were merely making 
om plaints ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you didn’t touch them in any way? 
No, sir. ' 
And they wouldn’t allow you to make complaints ? 
No, sir. 


Told you to shut up ? 

Yes, sir; bumped my head against the wall. 

Then what happened ? 

Officer Young and the deputy came running up then, and when 
seen the condition they had me in this Officer Young assaulted me. 

What did he do? 

Punched me in the face. 

Why did he strike you in the face ? 

I don’t know. 

Was that while the other two were choking you? 

Yes, sir. 

How often did he hit you? 

Twice. 

Did you do anything to him? 

No, sir. 

Well, how did it end ? 

By the deputy ordering me to be put in solitary. 

Yes, and you went? 

Yes, sir; for three days. 

Anything else, any other assaults upon you? ~ 
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A. No, there have been no more on me. I have known other cases. 

Q. Now, about the other cases—take them up in their order as you 
remember them. 

A. Well, I remember one young man named Carroll in the summer 
of 1893. They had some kind of trouble in the shop he was working in, 
and in some way or another the deputy ordered him to leave the shop — 
had some trouble whatever it was about. Anyway the deputy knocked 
him down twice and cut him with a monkey-wrench. 

Did Carroll do anything ? 

I don’t know. 

Were you present? 

No, sir. 

You know nothing about it? 

Only from hearsay in this case. I know the man was cut. 

That I won’t ask youabout, but anything you saw yourself or any 
language you heard, you can testify to. 

A. Well, those are all the assault cases I have seen by the officers. I 
have heard of them, though. 

Q. Have you heard any expressions or blows? 

A. Well, yes, I have heard blows. 

Q. What are you shaking for now? Is it because your health is 
gone? 

eee 0S Sir. 

Q. Or are you cold? 

A. Chilly. The cold goes through me. I can’t stand it, I am not 
used to it. 

@. Did you hear any expressions on the part of the officers ? 

as N Os 

@. You did not? 

A. No, sir; I did not. I didn’t hear any expressions or any blows, 
only that time the deputy said he didn’t care for the whole city of 
Boston. 

Now, do you know anything about any shooting affairs over here ? 
Yes, there was a man shot last July. 

Did you see it? 

No, sir. 

You know of that only by hearsay ? 

I heard the shot go off. 

You heard the report ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you didn’t see the man and you did not see the officer? 

No; I seen the officer after he done it. 

Who was the officer ? 

Officer Young. 

What did he say? 

Well, understand I didn’t see this, only what I heard. 

Well, did you hear Young say anything about it? 

No, sir. 

I presume you refer to the case of Flaherty, don’t you? 

Yes, 

And in regard to any cases of insanity over here, in regard to soli- 
tary confinement ; producing insanity, what do you say? 

A. Well, I have known three or four men that went insane from 
being locked up. 

Q. Who were those men ? 

A. Well, there was two men by the name of Murphy, and another 
man by the name of Martin Burns — two of those men went insane out 
of here. 

Q. Why do you say they were insane from being locked BRE 

A. Kept in solitary confinement. 
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Q. Were they all right when they were put in? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long were they kept in there ? 

A. Well, this Murphy was kept in about five months, altogether, one 


Murphy; another Murphy about three or four weeks. 

Q. And then he was sent to the hospital, was he ? 

A. Yes, sir; and sent from there to the asylum. 

Q. And do you say, from your experience here, that solitary confine- 
ment produces insanity ? 

A. Yes,sir; Iamsure it does. I have been kept in there now since 
the 9th day of last July. 

Q. How are the cells — kept pretty clean? 

A. Well, the cell I am in now has been only whitewashed once since 
last July — full of vermin and bugs. 

Q. Has it been kept fairly clean ? 

A. Always lots of vermin and bedbugs, and things like that there. 

Q. Always lots of vermin and bedbugss ? 

‘A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often is the bedding changed — the clothing? 

A. Well, about once every three or four months. You mean the 
sheets and things? 

Oss) 65, sir: 

A. Qh, that is changed every week. 

@. Once a week? 

AL oY esi sir: 

Q. Now, are you supplied with water and towels, and things of that 
kind, sufficient to keep you clean P 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you had occasion to consult the doctor other than as you 
have testified ? 

A. Well, that is all the connection I have had with him. 

(. Now, you say you have been confined to your cell for more than 
five months ? 

1 eey OS, “slr. 

Q@. Does the officer visit you every day? 

A. Well, there is an officer comes around every day, opens your 
door and puts your food in and out. The superintendent usually comes 
around once a week, sometimes once in two or three weeks — some- 
thing like that —and asks you how you are feeling. Won’t allow you 
to go to chapel, or anything else — won’t give you the privilege of the 
yard Saturdays or other holidays. 

Q. How about the food? Do you find that all right or not? 

A. No, sir; I find it very poor. 

Q. In what respect is it poor ? 

A. Well, it isn’t very good. The bread has most generally a bad 
smell, sour most of the time. 

@. You think itis old. Is that it? 

A. Well, no, it ain’t. 

Q. What do you mean by the word ‘‘sour”? Of course, I have an 
idea what you mean, but I want your idea? 

A. Well, it has a bad smell and a bad taste. 

Q. In other words, it isn’t appetizing ? 

A. No, sir. It isn’t what you would call good, substantial food, 
anyway. 

Q. Of course you don’t get any butter with the bread ? 

Ao INo, sir. 

‘@. And how about the meat ? 

A, ‘The meat is tough, very bad. 

Q. Well, it is served all right, is it not? I mean the pan is clean, 
and the way it is served up is all right ? 
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A. Oh, the pans are clean enough. 

Q. Then the two objections you make are the sourness of the bread 
and the toughness of the meat ? 

A. Yes. The potatoes are always hard and the soup is always 
black. It is more water than anything else. 

Q. Anything else? 

A. More like water than anything else, I say. 

Q. Yes, but I say is there anything else about the food that you 
desire to state P 

A, Yes—a meat dinner to-day. It will probably be very poor, too. 
Thursday itis a mutton stew. 

Q. Well, you get enough, don’t you? 

A. Yes, get enough of it. 

@. You say you have been asked to be taken to work. What reason 
has been given you for keeping you in the cell now? 

A. Nothing as I know, only punishment. 

Uae Ves: but if you are kept there too long you may die, I suppose ? 

A. Yes. I don’t see any other prospect. 

@. Are you able to work P 

A. Yes, sir, I would like to get out, would be very glad to get out. 
If you people don’t leave us out I don’t know as they ever will leave us 
out. 

@. Do you know of any prisoners that desire to testify here? Can 
you give me the names of any ? 

A. Well, there is —TI will tell you the way it is. I don’t like to 
mention anybody’s name. Most everybody in the prison would like to 
say something, but a good many would not like to come and speak 
here. 

Q. Of course not, but there may be a few that know more than 
others and that would be willing to express more than others, and if 
you know any such I should like to have the names. Do you? 


A. I suppose you have had a man by the name of Allen here ? 
@. Yes, sir. 
A. Melvin ? 
Q. Yes,sir. Is there anybody else ? 
A. No, unless that man that was shot, Flaherty. 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You are now in what they call Jight soli- 
tary ? 
AL aren Sits 
A. And have been since last July? 
Ay “Yessir. 
Q. And ‘how much exercise do you get now a day ? 
A. Well, now, at the present time, they allow us half an hour exer- 
cise. 
Q. When did that commence ? 
A. Well, that half-hour commenced about a month ago. 
Q. About a month ago. Previous to that how much exercise did you 
et? 
E A. Well, for about a month before that they gave us about six or 


seven minutes. 

Q. You got six or seven minutes a day from the time you went 
in there ? 

is No, sir—was in there a couple of months and didn’t get none 
at all. 

Q. For two months you didn’t get any exercise at all. After that 
you got six or seven minutes until about two months ago P 

A. About a month ago. 

Q. And then you wot half an hour a day, and that is what you are 
getting now ? 

A.: Yes, sir. 
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Q. You spoke about the cells having some vermin and bedbugs in 
them, I believe ? 

Wi.) #1 @S, sir. 

Q. Are there any bedbugs or vermin in your cell now ? 

A.” Well, the.cell is only after being whitewashed three or four days 
ago. 

Kay And has that cleaned all the bedbugss out ? 

A. Yes, sir. Most generally when ‘L see any or find any I kill 
them. The whitewash has most generally covered up all the marks on 
the wall. 

Q. Youstate that very probably there will be a very poor dinner 


to-day P 
ALY €8, Sit. 
Q. What will the dinner be to-day ? 
A. Mutton, potatoes—a kind of mutton stew. 
Q. In the form of a stew ? 
A, ey Ose SIT; 
Q. And potatoes ? 
AY SY es) sir: 
Q. All the potatoes you want ? 
A. About two or three. 
Q. And if you want more can you not have them ? 
A. Well, I don’t know. I suppose you could if you asked about it. 
Q. Andare the potatoes good ? 
A. Well, sometimes we get good ones and sometimes bad ones. 
Q. Well, as a rule what do you get, good ones or poor ones P 
A. Well, as a general run I couldn, t say much about them. You get 


old potatoes away up until July, pr etty late anyway, and in the spring 
the potatoes are very bad. 

Q. (By Ald. Forrier.) Now, inregard to that question of potatoes, 
don’t you find it here just about the same as you would if you were out 
of the institution, in common life. Don’t you find that the potatoes to- 
day might be good and to-morrow not be as good? 

4; 83 

Q. Do you see much change here? Isn’t it about the same? 

A. Yes, in the line of potatoes. 


Cross—-EX AMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) What was your offence that yOu were sen- 
tenced here for ? 
I was sentenced here under charge of attempted PaNery 
Well, wasn’tit robbery ? 
No, sir — attempted. 
Were you tried or did you plead guilty ? 
No, I was tried. 
Wasn’t it the full charge of robbery P 
Well, I suppose it must be or they couldn’t convict me on that. 
Mr. Ritey. — Oh. yes, they could convict a man on attempt and send 
him to State Prison for life. 
The Witness. — Well, that was the case they read out against me at 
first — attempt. 
Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, that is what I am getting at. You 
were sentenced for robbery to this institution P 
A. Yes, sir; I suppose you would call it that. 
Q. You can’t call it so unless it was so. I want to know what you 
were tried and sentenced for? 
A. Iwas arrested for robbery. 
Q. Yes, it wasn’t an attempt at robbery at all —it was robbery ? 
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A. Well, the charge was attempt at robbery that I was to plead 
guilty to. 

Ov Weell; they traded with you, of course — it was a lawyer's trade 
with you, wasn’t it ? 

A. .No, sir. 

Q. And you went to trial, were convicted, and sentenced for it, of 
course. Now, you say you were put in light solitary last July ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, that is the ordinary cell, is it not? 

A. “Ys, sir. 

@. And when you say ‘light solitary” you mean that you were kept 
in your cell during the day and not sent to the shop? 

Away 68), Sit. 

%. Isuppose at night the other prisoners are brought into the same 
corridor where you are P 


A; “Yessir: 

(@. And there is a prisoner on each side of you, isn’t there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you, in fact, are given a cell just the same.as any other cell ? 
5 EN GIF 

Q. Did they move you from the cell in which you had been ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Simply confined you in the cell which you previously occupied ? 
et OS, Sir. 

Q. So the difference is, that instead of being taken to the shop in 


the morning and being br ought back at night you are not taken to the 
BOP at all > 

IN OsgS11 

Well, you were put in the tenth of July were you? 

Ninth. 

The same day of the trouble ? 

ee airs 

How long after the trouble were you put into your cell ? 

Half an hour afterwards. 

Who put you in? 

Well, the deputy orders us in. 

Who put you in? 

An officer — I walked in myself. 

Of course you walked in yourself, but who was it that led you 


® 
a=) 


Nobody led me there. 
Went alone ? 
I was ordered in, the same as anybody else. 
Did an officer go with you? 
Locked the door on me. 
Who was he ? 
McKinnon. 
Is he here now ? 
Yes, sir. 
You were in what shop P 
Oe e: 
What sort of work do they do there? 
Pants, overalls, and jumpers. 
You worked a machine, did you? 
Yes, sir. 
That is not down in the chapel building, is it ? 
Yes, sir, the top shop. 
Over the chapel or under the chapel ? 
Under the chapel. 
ae that was over the room in which the shooting occurred, 
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Yes, sir. 

Melvin was in that room, wasn’t he ? 

Yes, sir. 

And Melvin went to the window, did he ? 

I don’t know about him. 

Did you see him ? 

Don’t know what he done. 

You were there ? 

No; I don’t work in the same shop with Melvin. 

Oh, then you weren’t in the same shop ? 

The same building, but not the same room. 

T understand. Well, was Allen in the room with you? 
Yes, sir. 

Did Allen go to the window ? 

Didn’t notice him. 

Well, did you do anything betore you smashed your machine? 
No, sir. 

Well, you sat right there at your machine, did you? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you get up? 

Yes, sir. 

You did get up? 

Yes; ) Sir: 

Well, others got up? 

Everybody got up. 

Did you say anything? 

No, sir. 

You kept perfectly still ? 

Yes, sir. 

Never said a word ? 

No, sir. 

Well, I suppose that other machines were smashed ? 
Yes, sir. 

You saw Allen smash his, didn’t you ? 

No, sir. 

You didn’t see anybody smash any machine except you —or that 


e only one vou saw smashed ? 


Well, I didn’t pay any attention to anybody else. 
No, but of course you and I know what happened. Now, you 


didn’t see ‘anybody else smash any machine, did you ? 
mAs 
Q. 
on body away. 
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Well — 
I shall not ask for names, you know. I won’t ask you to give 


Yes, I saw others smash machines. 

Yes. Well, how many people broke machines in that room ? 
Well, I don’t know. I guess five or six; something like that. 
And you broke yours at the same time ? 

Yes, sir. 

How did you break it ? 

Hit it against the iron post. 

That is, took up your machine and hit it against the iron post ? 
Yes, sir. 

Smashed it all to pieces ? 

Only just broke the back of it. 

Well, you intended to smash it, of course, didn’t you ? 

Well, I didn’t have no intention [ intended to break it or dis- 
it if I could, 

Yes, you intended to spoil it? 

Yes, sir. 


Q. Well, did you do anything else? 
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Ag NOL Sit: ; 

qy. All you did, then, was to smash this machine, and they led you 
away to your cell P 

A. > Yes; Sir: 

@. And you have been there since? 

A. SLOT: 

Q. Now, you say, I believe, that they have given you half an hour 
exercise for a month, each day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you take it every day, do you? 

A. Ihave taken it up to yesterday. 

Q. Didn’t take it yesterday. You refused, I suppose? You could 
have had it? 

A. Yes, sir; could have had it. 

@. Fora month they have given all those people there half an hour, 
haven’t they. There hasn’t been any discrimination? 


A. Well, no. 

Q. Everybody has had the same allowance? 

4) 68." R10, 

@. And that has been for a month ? 

big -Y.e8, sir. 

Q. Now, before that how much time did you have ? 

A. Well, for about a month before that they gave us about eight or 
ten minutes, six minutes. 


@. Gave you ten minutes ? 

A. Somewheres around that — couldn’t exactly say. 

Q@. And you took that exercise, didn’t you ? 

A. I did, some of the time. 

Q. Well, whenever you wanted it? 

eg esS SIT. 

Q@. And if you didn’t want it they didn’t make you take it ? 

eNO SIT. 

Q. But they didn’t refuse to give it to you— during the time 
you had the ten minutes’ exercise they didn’t refuse to give it to you? 


They refused to give it to us Sundays, Fridays — bath-day. 
Took you over to bathe Friday, and then took you back ? 
Yes, sir. 
That consumed ten minutes at least ? 
No. 
Didn’t? 
No, sir. 
Well, Sundays you didn’t go out at all? 
No, sir; wasn’t allowed to go to chapel or anywhere else. 
When did you first ask to go back to work ? 
Well, after I was in there about three weeks. 
And you were refused ? : 
Yes, sir. 
- Well, you have had ever since you came in here difficulty about 
working ? 

Ax? POsy sire 

Q. That is, you have refused to work a good many times? 

A. No, not a good many times. 

@. How many times? 

A. Refused twice, and both times I was locked up in solitary, and 
another time, in the February strike, [refused to work on account of the 
dye stuff, which caused injuries to the eyes, and they gave me six days 
in solitary for that. 

@. Well, you, on your own statement, have refused to work as many 
as four times since you have been here ? 

A. Three times. 
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Q. Well, four times, isn’t it? 

Ac Yes. 

Q. Yes, it is four at least. And then you have been punished each 
of those times ? 

A. Yes, sir; punished every time. 

Q. Well, you knew that everybody was expected to work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you knew that that was the rule and you refused to work ? 

A.- Yes, sir; anybody would refuse when they are not in physically 
right condition to work. 

Q. Now, you said first that you didn’t want to work because your 
eyes were bad ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, you asked to see the doctor, did you? 

Yes, sir. 

Was that denied you ? 

No, I got the privilege of seeing the doctor. 

Well, you were not denied the privilege of seeing the doctor ? 

No, sir. | 

And you told him your trouble? 

Yes, sir. 

And he examined you, didn’t he ? Looked at your eyes? 

Looked at them just the same as you are looking at them now. 

Yes. Looked at your eyes and decided that there was no reason 
you couldn’t work ? 

Yes, sir. 

And he told you so, didn’t he ? 

Yes, sir. 

And then you refused to work ? 

Yes, sir. 

And then you were punished ? 

Yes. 

And how much did you get that first time ? 

Three days in solitary. 

Then you were ready to go back to work P 

Yes, sir. 

And you did go back to work ? 

Yes, sir. 

And you were allowed to work ? 

Yes, sir. 

No question about that? Was that on a machine? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, how long was it after that that you again refused to work? 

_ About a week after that. 

You only worked a week ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, it wasn’t as long as a week, was it ? 

Somewheres around there. 

Three or four days ? 

It was a week. 

You were punished the 13th of June, 1893, and then punished the 

7th of June, 1893. 

ee What ? 

@. The 17th of June. 

A. Yes. When was the first time ? 

@. The 13th of June. 

A. Well, that couldn’t be —three days solitary, that would leave me 
out the 16th, and according to that I would be punished the day after 
the 17th. 

Q. Well, that is wrong? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That record is wrong? 

d. Yes, sir; the record is wrong if it says that. 

Mr. RKitey. — Where is the record ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, of course I have only a transcript here on a 
piece of paper. It may be wrong. I have not the original record. 

The Witness. — That is wrong. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Let us see—you came here the 11th of 
April ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you were put on the machine when you came here ? 

A. -Yes, sir; the same day. 

Q. And you worked until the 13th of June without being punished ? 
Ap es; SIT. 

Q. Worked right along? 

oe Les. slr, 

Q 


. And you didn’t have any trouble, then, did you, during those 
three months ? 

A. No, sir — two months. 

Q@. Did anybody lock you in your cell different from the other pris- 
oners ? 

A. Well, I was locked in solitary. 

Q. No;Isay up to the time of your punishment, your first punish- 
ment, when you refused to work. During those two months you got 
along pretty well, didn’t you? 

Yes, sir. F 
Q. ‘They had treated you well, as well as they did the others? 
Are *63,, Sil: 
Q 
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And they hadn’t abused you in any way, had they ? 
NO, Sir. : 
Q@. But it was when you refused to work that they first punished 
you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Notwithstanding the doctor said you could go back to work, you 
wouldn’t? 
ASSN SIE: 
Q. Thatis right. Now, you stayed in solitary three days and were 
ready to go back to work ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And did go? 
obese gg hy 


Q. Now, as long as you worked and behaved yourself you didn’t 
have any trouble, did you? 

A. Why certainly not; had no trouble as long as I behaved myself; 
but when I couldn’t go to work what was I to do? 

Q. Youadmit that as long as you behaved yourself you had no 
trouble, don’t you ? 

A. As long as [ behaved myself I had no trouble. 

Q. Yes, sir; that is right. 

A. Yes; but supposing | couldn’t — 

Q. Pardon me, you can explain later. Please answer my questions. 

Mr. RiLey. — You are getting work and behavior mixed. ‘That is 
the difficulty you are in now. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is all right, Brother Riley. Just allow me to 

o on. 
: @ But when you refused to go to work again then you were pun- 
ished again ? 

eed bes Sit. 

Q. Now, at the time you refused to work the next time you said it 
was because of some trouble with your eyes ? 
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Yes, sir. 

Did they refuse to let you see the doctor ? 

No, sir. 

They sent for the doctor for you, didn’t they ? 
No, sir. 

But he came ? 

No, [ went down to see him. 

But they told you you could go to see the doctor ? 
Yes, sir. 

So whenever you made a complaint you were allowed to have the 
doctor see you? 

oA Sw CS; SIT: 

Q. Now, you talked with him and he said there wasn’t any trouble 
with your eyes ? 

wes esir. 

@. And when he made that report to the deputy or superintendent 
they said you would have to go back to work, didn’t they ? 

APICES A8If 

Q. Now, you had some trouble with the doctor at that time ? 

A. No, sir; only I told him my eyes were sore and he said they 
wasn’t. I told him they was and he said they wasn’t. That is all there 
was about it—just one word and another like that — and that is when 
ey. locked me up. 

You wouldn’t go back to work ? 

Didn’t give me a chance to go back — locked me up. 

Who did? 

The superintendent. 

But you were insolent to Dr. Bancroft, weren’t you ? 

I don’t know that you call that insolence. 

Task you. I wasn’t there. 

No, I don’t call that insolence. 

You say you weren’t insolent. You say you were locked up at 
‘time without any reason, do you? 

Just merely for telling the doctor that my eyes were sore; that 


ShOROROROM 


th 


Well, you told the doctor he lied, didn’t you? 
No, sir, I didn’t. 

Didn’t you call him names? 

No, sir; no names. 

Q. This is the stuff you worked on, is it? (Referring to some overall 
material.) 

A. Yes, sir; this is New York blue. When we get that stuff it is as 
stiff as a board, and this isn’t. When we get it it is stiff and all acid, 
you know. ‘This is pretty fair now. 

You would not find fault with that ? 

When we get it it is as stiff as a board. 

You mean it is not like that? 

No, I never got a piece like that. It is a coarser grain. 
What sort of acid is it? 

I don’t know what sort of acid—some sort. 

Mr. River. — He says this stuff when he gets it is not limber. In 
other words, this stuff is all right, but that stuff is all wrong. 

The Witness. — It is the same thing, but there is more acid and stuff 
in what we have. 

Mr. RrLtrey. — It is the difference between this and that. 

Mr. Procror. — That is funny; very funny. 

Mr. RILEY. — No, it is not. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) All you know is that one is stiff and the 
other isn’t? 

A. IJsaid there was more acid and stuff in the other. 


ees he ae 
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@. Where did you get that idea ? 

A. Where did I get it? I know. 

Q. Well, who told you? 

A. Ican tell by the way it looks. 

Q. Can you tell because a piece of cloth is stiff that jit has got acid 
in it? 

A. No, nothing of the kind. 

Q. Where do you get your information ? 

A. Well, if you get it in your hand it will swell jit up, eat into it, 


get into your nose, and hurt your eyes. 

Q. Hurt your nose? 

A. Yes, sir; it will swell your nose up. 

@. It does? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, this second time you went in solitary was because you 
were insolent or had trouble with the doctor. You had troublejwith 
him, anyway, didn’t you ? 

A. No trouble with him, only just as I told you. When he said my 
eyes were not sore I told him they was, and that I ought to know, and 
he said they wasn’t. ‘That is all there was about that, and the superin- 
tendent locked me up. 

@. Well, how long were you kept that time ? 

A. You mean in solitar y? 

Q. Yes. 

A. The first time I was locked in solitary I got three days. 

F Q. No, but I am asking about this time you had the trouble with the 
octor. 

A. The time I had the trouble with him? I suppose I had three 
times. 

@. You had three troubles with the doctor ? 

A. Iwas locked np three times on account of the doctor; three days 
once, six days another time, and another time they kept me locked up 
all summer. . 

Q. That was a year ago, was it? 

Aw Les, Bil 

Y. What was that for ? 

A. That was the time I told him my eyes were sore and he said they 
wasn’t. The superintendent came along and locked me up in a light 
cell, kept me there until the 19th or 20th of November. 

Q. Do you mean to tell this committee that all the trouble between 
you and the doctor was that you said your eyes were sore and he said 
they weren't ? 

A. Yes? sir 

Q. And then the superintendent locked you up from the summer 
until November ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you suppose that is right P 

As’ rY essir» “iL said; Don’t you suppose [ know?” and he said, 
‘* No, when you say anything like that.” 

And that is the only reason ? 
Yessir. 
You were locked up then in your own cell ? 
In another cell similar to my own. 
Yes — no difference ? 
No difference. 
Well, I believe you say that you were in two strikes P 
Yes, sir. 
That is, you were in a strike last summer and you were in one the 
February before ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


jokekekoho’ 
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Q. Well, what happened that February? Were you in the same 
room ? 

An ees, Bir, 

Q@. Did you break your machine that time ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What did you do? 

A. Nothing at all. 

@. How long a punishment did you get that time ? 

A, Well, I cot three months, was kept i in my own cell three months 
at that time. 

@. But you did nothing ? 

A. Did nothing; no, sir. 

@. And said nothing ? 

AXMNO Sir: 

@. That is, you were punished, you say, without any reason at all? 

A. Iwas kept in the cell because I didn’t go to work. 

(). Because you refused to go to work ? 
uA bia ¥ O83 SIT: 
@. Well, that makes how many times that you refused to go to 


@. ‘Then it is one more than you thought a little while ago ? 
Fahey) Relee 
Q. Well, then, refusing to go to work has been a very common 
thing with you? 
A. It has when there has been anything the matter with me. 
@. Yes. You have refused to go to work frequently when the 
doctor has said you were able to go to work, have you not ? 
A. No. 
Q. Well, the times that you refused to go to work because you were 
ill were how many? 
Twice on account of the doctor. 
The rest of the time it was on your own account ? 
No, not on my own account at all. 
Whose was it P 
Those people’s account. 
You mean the superintendent ? 
Yes, sir — the whole party. 
You think they are disposed to abuse you? 
I know they are. 
That is, you in particular ? 
I don’t say me in particular any more than anybody else. 
That is, you say they are disposed to abuse everybody ? 
Yes, sir. 
Well, that is what you think P 
Yes, I know it. They don’t use a man right. 
They don’t use a man right when he behaves well ? 
No matter how he behaves. If you keep the rules they get at 


hORORSOHSOROAOHOROE 


ou. 
- That is, if a man obeys order and does exactly as he should do 
that doesn’t assist him at all? 

AP No sit: 

@. They treat him badly notwithstanding that? 

A. Yes, sir— can’t help themselves. 

@. And you say that no matter how a man behaves they treat him 
just as badly ? 

A. That is to say, unless a man doesn’t lay himself in their power to 
keep him in solitary. 

@. ‘Then a man’s conduct does make a difference ? 

A. Iwill tell you — 
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@. Please answer the question. A man’s conduct does make a dif- 
ference ? 

A. Of course it does if he doesn’t put himself in their power so they 
can put him in solitary. 

A. That is to say, if he behaves himself he gets along all right, 
doesn’t he? 

Mr. Ritey. — That isn’t what he says. 

The Witness. — No, I can’t say that. 

Q. Then you say it doesn’t make any difference whether the man 
behaves or not, he is punished ? 

AlPeo, Tdon't- 

@. Then it is true, is it not, that if a man does behave himself he: 
does not get punished ? 

A. Let us have it again. 

Q. Isay, if aman behaves himself and does as he is told he does 
not get punished, does he ? 

A. They don’t put him in solitary. 

Q. Do they punish him? 

A. They do in some ways. 

Q. That is, they punish a man without any reason, do they ? 

A. Well, I don’t know what you would call it if they punish a man 
simply because he happens to talk by taking his bed out three days and 
three nights. 

@. You know it is against the rules to talk? 

A. Aman is liable to forget himself. That isn’t a big crime. 

Y. Do you know it is against the rules ? 

A. Yes, sir; Iam aware of that. 

Q. You mean to say that when you talk, and you know it is against 
the rules, you should not be punished for it ? 

A Well, sometimes a man will say something about the work he is 
on and forget himself. 

Q. Say what? 

A. Speak to the next man beside him. 

@. You know it is against the rules? 

A. Certainly. 

Mr. Ritey. — What is against the rules? 

Mr. PRocror. — Talking. 

Mr. RiLEy. — No, but making complaint. 

Mr. PRocTor. — Well, a man does not make complaint to anybody 
sitting side of him. How absurd! 

Mr. Ritey. — Yes, I think your position is absurd. 

The WirNeEss. — Lots of times a man is liable to forget himself and 
the instructor is busy in some place and he may ask the man next to 
him if the work is done right, or something of the kind. 

Q. Well, if the instructor is away I shouldn’t think there would be 
any danger there. Now, you say some oflicer assaulted you in Febru- 
ary ? 

- Yes, sir; Officer Young. 

Q. I understand you to say that he came into-your cell, and while 
two other men held you he choked you ? 
Assaulted me, hit me in the face with his clinched fist. 
You were doing nothing ? 
I was doing nothing. 
Had you done anything ? 
Reported for talking. 
You mean that you were assaulted because it had been reported 
that you had talked ? 

I mean — 
a Answer that question. 
A. No; I wasn’t assaulted on that account. 


-OhOROb 
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Q. Now, what do you say was the reason why you were assaulted ? 

A. Isay this officer went down and reported me to the deputy for 
talking, and the deputy sent up two more officers to take my bed out? 

Q. “Yes; to punish you? 

A. Yes, sir; they came into the cell and took the bed out. 

Mee Oh) course. 

A. And after that they had taken the bed out this officer who re- 
ported me was the last man who stayed in the cell, and I tried to ex- 
plain. I said I was not talking at all, and he told me to shut up, that I 
was, and pushed me back against the wall, and this officer, Manley, 
caught me by the throat and choked me. They held my arms up 
against the wall and, during this time, Young and the deputy ran up 
the stairs, and Young assaulted me, hit me in the face, and the deputy 
stood in the door, and when they were through order ed me put in soli- 
tary again. 

(. “This taking out of the bed because of talking was not peculiar to 
you? 


A eeN OsSIT 

(). It was done to other men? 

Axo Y GS, )Sif: 

@. ‘That was one of the forms of punishment here ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And you knew it? . 

Al May CS. SITs - 
Q). And your being punished for talking, being punished in that way, 


was not an uncommon thing ? 
A. It is an uncommon ‘thing when a man doesn’t do nothing. I 
wasn’t talking, in the first place. 
Gx Well, the officer said you were. 
A. ‘They can say whatever they please. 
Q. But didn’t the officer say so? 
A. Yes, I suppose so. I don’t know whether he said so. 
Q. Now, you say that when the officers took your bed out you tried 
to explain ? 
Yes, sir. 
And they told you to shut up? 
This one. 
Which one? 
Trafton. 
Trafton told you to shut up? 
Yes; sir. 
Did you shut up? 
I had to shut up. 
You did? 
Yes, sir; when they choked me and threw me — 
Pardon me— did you stop talking? 
Yes. 
After you had stopped talking they came back and choked eotht 
They didn’t leave the cell at all. 
Then when you were standing perfectly stilland had done nothing 
they seized you? 
A. Yes. I tried to explain it to this man Trafton. 
@. What did you say to him ? 
A. I told him that he was mistaken, that I wasn’t the man that was 
talking at all. 
@. You said he was a damned liar ? 
AL HIND, Bil: 
Q. Only said he was mistaken ? 
A. Yes, that isn’t calling a man a damned liar. 
Q. Those are the words you used — you said he was mistaken P 


SAOASHOROASHORSE 
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Anw\ 68s Sib. 

Q. Well, there is another form of language that conveys the same 
intelligence in a different way. Now, wasn’t that the form which you 
used ? 

No, sir. 

Didn’t you call him a liar ? 

No, sir. 

You didn’t say he lied ? 

No, sir. 

Nothing of the sort? 

No, sir. 

But you said he was mistaken, and those were the words you 


| 
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Mes. Sir 

And he came back and choked you ? 

Didn’t leave the cell at all. He was in the cell at this time. 
He seized you and choked you, that is right ? 


Yes, sir, — both him and the other officer. 
And then both the deputy and Young ran upstairs ? 
Yes, "sir. 


And they were choking you and you resisted ? 

I was not resisting. 

Didn’t you do anything? 

Tried to free myself. They were choking me, and, of course, na- 
turally a man would try to free himself. 

Q. Naturally enough. But you did all you could, didn’t you, to 
prevent them from choking you? 

A. Not until they choked me, and I then tried to free myself and 
tried to get away. 

Q. Strugeled, did you P 

A. No struggle — turned my head that way. 

Q. Any other motion you made ? 

Aen OBIT, 

Q. You don’t mean to say that when the deputy and Young ran up 
the stairs because of the noise they heard it was from you moving your 
neck that way ? 

A. You must recollect that three men make a noise with their feet 
in the cell. 

Q@. Then you did move your feet ? 

A. Certainly. I was standing on my own feet. 

Q. Then that wasn’t.the only motion you made. Now, did you have 
hold of Trafton ? 

No, sir, 

Or Manley ? 

No, sir. 

Where were your hands ? 

Up like that, against the wall. 

Who had hold of them ? 

Manley and ‘Trafton. 

Both of them ? 

Well, one of them had hold of my throat — Trafton had hold of 
throat and one ar m, and Manley the other arm. 

Did you say anything | P 

No 


And the deputy and Young came up? 
Yes, sir. 
And Young, without a word, struck you in the face? 
Without a word or anything — walked right into the cell and 
struck me in the face. 
Q. And up to that time you had done nothing ? 


[MobphoGhenenenon: 
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A. No, sir; and the deputy stayed in the door watching and didn’t 
make an attempt to stop them until everything was over and then 
ordered me put in solitary. 

@. And you were punished ? 

A. Yes, sir; three days. 

Q. And you told the deputy you were going to write to the Mayor 
about something, didn’t you ? 

A. Yes, sir. The Saturday before Labor Day, 1893. 

Q. What was the trouble then ? 

A. He was locking me up in solitary because I wasn’t in fit condition 
to take a bath. 

That is, you refused to take a bath? 

Yes, sir; I was sick at the same time and couldn’t. 

And he punished you? 

Yes, sir. 

And you said you would write to the Mayor? 

Yes, sir. 

And he said he didn’t care a damn if you did? 

Said he didn’t give a damn if I told the whole city of Boston. 
He threatened to knock your brains out, did he? 

No, sir; that was the month before that. 

Oh, it was before ? 

Let’s see. I can’t recall whether it was before or after. It was 
since this, after this. 

Q. Yes. How many times did the deputy threaten to knock your 
brains out ? 


hHOhOLOKOLOKS 


A. Oh, on only one occasion. 

@, But he did threaten to knock your brains out once ? 

A. Yes, he did. 

@. And you were doing nothing at the time? 

A. Iwas down on the floor and he had hold of me. 

Q. What had you done? 

A. Because I demanded to work and wanted to see the deputy, 


wanted an interview with him. 

@. And he came to see you? 

Ale ay-eSi Sir: 

Q. What did you say? 

A, Isaid, ‘‘ You people have kept me locked up in the cell four and 
a half months for no cause at all, and I would like to go to work.” He 
said, ‘‘Go back to your cell.” I said, ‘‘I have stayed there long 
enough.” He said, ‘*‘ You go back,” and drew a monkey-wrench, and 
made a crack at me and I dodged. 

@. You told him you wouldn’t go back to the cell ? 

A. I told him I wanted to work. 

i‘ Answer the question, you told him you wouldn’t go back to the 
cell ? 

My BON Oe CidiVe, 

Q. Why did he tell you to go back so many times, then ? 

A. He didn’t tell me so many times. 

@. You have already testified to his telling you twice. 

A. He said said, ‘* You go back.” He didn’t ask me to go. I didn’t 
refuse to go back. 

@. You went right back ? 

A. I tried to explain, to talk to the man. 

Q. Well, but you had told him before that that you had been in the 
cell long enough ? 

A. . Yes, sir. 

@. And he had told you you must go back to your cell ? 

Ay MY 68; Sir: 

Q. Did you go? 
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I told him I wanted to go to work. 
But you had told him of that before ? 
I told him again. 

He told you to go back ? 

And [I said I would. 

Did you? 

Yes, sir; I went back. 

When you were carried back ? 

He didn’t give me a chance — pulled out the monkey-wrench and 
tried to hit me in the peat first. 

Did he hit you? 

A. Right back of the head. 


POROROHOR 
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Q. Was he facing you P 

A. I was lying on the floor at this time and he was on top of me. 
. How did he get at the back of your head ? 

A. Because I was lying partly on. my side and belly. 

@. How did you get down there ? 

A. Threw down. 

Q. By whom? 

A. ‘Two officers. 

Q. Who? 

A. Officers Manley and — 

Mr. RiLtEy. — Now, this is the last day, and if you are going to put 


frivolous questions to the witnesses we will have to ask for an extension 
of time. 
Mr. Procror. — You will probably ask for it, anyway. 


Mr. RiLtEy. — You are asking the same questions again and again and 
again. 
Mr. Proctor. — Pardon me — I have no such intention. 


Mr. RILey. — It is absurd. 
Mr. Procror. — It may be absurd to you. 


Mr. RiLeEy. — It is all nonsense. 
Ald. Lege. — I don’t see any absurdity about it. 
Mr. Ritey. — He has gone over the same thing half a dozen times. 


I have testimony to introduce here to- day and if my time is taken up in 
this way I will be unable to do so. 

Mr. Proctor. — That is the old bluff. 

Mr. RitEy. — Brother Proctor is well up in the slang of the 
streets. 

Mr. Proctor. — Yes, I like the streets. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes I have no doubt of it — very fond of them. 

The CHAIRMAR. Go on. 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) The two officers threw you down ? 

A... Y 68 air: 

Q. Now, how was it the deputy hit you back of the head ? 

A. When they had me down on the floor. 

@. Were you doing anything when he hit you on the back of the 
head ? 

As sir: 

Q. Doing nothing ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. They had hold of your hands ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you couldn’t move ? 

A. Iwas in such a position that [ couldn’t move. 

Q. Well, you were perfectly helpless ? 

aw / YS. SIT: 

Q. And when you were Dee ry helpless he struck you in the back 


of the head with a monkey-wrench ? 
AnteLres Sir. 
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Q. And you wish this committee to so understand ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you wanted to see the Commissioners, didn’t you, at some 
time ? 


A. Ihave seen them, yes. 

@. You asked to see Mr. Commissioner Devlin, didn’t you ? 

A. INO; 

(. Well, did you ask to see any of the Commissioners ? 

tA. Jey OS 

Q. Was that refused you? 

me Be. 

Q. You did see Mr. Commissioner Devlin, didn’t you? 

Apa NOs 

(@. How soon after you asked ? 

A. Well, the next time he came around, a couple of weeks after 
that. 


Yes; well, you don’t claim that they refused to allow you to see 

the Commissioner ? 

A. Oh, they are not doing anything like that at all. They are too 
foxy for that. 

Q. They let you see the Commissioner ? 

Ae eS, SI. 

Y. And the next time that the Commissioner came, as far as you 
know ? 

A. Yes. 

REDIRECT-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. RILEy. » The time you broke the machine you say you 
were driven to despair ? 

Apa. CSeir: 

Q. And did you ever refuse to work when you. felt that you were 
able to do any work ? 

A. No, sir; very glad to work. 


F Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) You say you refused your exercise yester- 
ay P 

wAv, SYCRS SIT: 

Q. For what reason ? 

A. Well, I didn’t feel much like going out, anyway. 

OY ou didn’ t care to go out? 

Ae O Selly: aL they ought to allow a man the privilege of the 


yard the same ‘as anybody else, ‘though. 

Q. Well, up to yesterday that is the only time for the last two 
months that you have refused to take your exercise ? 

A. Oh, I have refused it several times since that. I didn’t take it 
one time for a couple of weeks. 

@. Within the last two months? 

A. Yes, when they were only giving six or seven minutes exercise. 
That wasn’t enough. 

0; [mean within the last two months is that the only time you have 
refused your exercise ? 

A. No, I have refused it several times before that. ' There was one 
time when they only gave six or seven minutes exercise that I didn’t 
take it all, only once or twice. 

Aes thought you said that for the last two months they gave you 
half an hour ? 

A. No, I said for the last month they gave us half an hour. 

Q. Then within the last month is that the only time you have refused 
your exercise ? 

Ak Nes, ‘sir. 

Q. And you only refused it yesterday simply because you didn’t care 
to take it? 
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A. Yes, sir; it isn’t enough. 

Q. Well, you refused it because you didn’t care to take it? Wasn’t 
that the reason ? 

A. Irefused it because I didn’t feel like taking it, and it isn’t enough 


for a man, anyway. 


RECROSS-EX AMINATION. 


@. (By Mr. Proctor.) In regard to the vermin, what do you say 
there was in your cell? 

A. Bedbugs. 

Q. Any thing else? Any other bugs? 

A. Ain't that enough P 

Q. lam trying to ‘get at the fact, because you said ‘‘ bedbugs and 
vermin.” Now, what do you say P 

A. I say bedbugs. 

Q. Then you withdraw the vermin ? 

Mr. Rirry. — I think when he said bedbugs and vermin it was under- 
stood that he meant bedbugs, and there is no “necessity of ‘* piling Pelion 
on Ossa.” 

Mr. Proctor. — No, piling bug on bug. 

@. Well, what you complain of is bedbugs | P 

A Well, ain’t that plenty ? 

G *Are there any in your cell now? 

Ger No, I haven’t looked for them the last couple of days — most 

nerally kill them when I meet them. 

"0 Have you noticed any since it has been whitewashed ? 

ALY 68. 

(@). When was it whitewashed? 

A. Oh, some day last week, if I am not mistaken. I don’t know 
what day it was. 

Then the whitewashing has not prevented their coming P 
No, they will crawl from one cell to another. 

When was the last time you saw any ? 

Yesterday. 


MOROE 


MARTIN FLAHERTY. — Sworn. 


@. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is your name Martin Flaherty ?P 

AnnrVeg gin: 

(. This committee is here for the purpose of ascertaining facts in 
regard to the management of this institution. Your name “has been 
given as one who perhaps could give this committee facts. We want 
to know if you are willing to say what you know ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Chair also wishes to say to you that you may refuse to 
answer any questions which may tend to criminate yourself. You 
understand that ? 

iA. > Nessa 

(At this point the witness is sworn.) 

@. (By Mr. Rivey.) You are a prisoner here ? 

Ash Yeos).aice 

(. How long have you been here ? 

A. ‘Twenty-nine months the 20th of this month. I came here in 
June, 1892. 

Q. What is the length of your sentence ? 

A. Three years. 

Q. How old are you? 

A. ‘Twenty-seven last July, the 9th of July. 

Q. Will you give to this committee any knowledge you have in 
reference to the treatment of prisoners ? 
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A. Yes, sir. I have been here, as I say, twenty-nine months the 
20th of this month, and in that time I have seen a great deal of brutality 
and everything else carried on here. I have known the deputy to throw 
aman down and use a monkey wrench on him. I also know that the 
deputy won’t give you no civil answer. I know that men go to him 
and ask him a civil question and he will jump at them and bark, and 
lots of men here would’t go to him for nothing. I have been here some 
time and wouldn’t go to him for nothing at all, only once or twice in 
order to get a book or something of the sort, and when I did he always 
jumped and bow-wowed, and one thing and another like that. Now, 
the 9th day of last July, which was my 27th birthday, some trouble 
was started here in No. 1 shop. I didn’t know anything about the 
trouble. : 

OsrsOuldidn t ¢ 

A. No, sir; or anybody inthe shop where I am. I am _ working 
across the yard in No. 8 shop. Some six weeks previous to this I was 
put to work on the té pipes machine, making the clothes for the men going 
out, liberty clothes, and I had the full priv ilege, doing.this work, to leave 
the machine and go across the shop to the press. ‘This day, I couldn’t 
say what time it was, it was in the morning, but I started to go across 
the shop with a coat I was making for a man named ©’Donnell. I went 
across to the press and heard the bell ringing in the yard and looked 
out and seen two or two or three officers running into No. 1 shop. As 
all the irons have to come from the block- shop, across the way, I 
couldn’t press this coat unless I had a hot iron. ‘There was a runner to 
each shop, and he was out, and I had to wait all of five minutes for him, 
and I had this tailor’s iron, tailor’s goose they call it, in my hands. I 
put the tailor’s goose on the bench, waiting for the runner. Hecame in 
a few minutes afterwards and I sent him across the yard. In the mean- 
time there was trouble in No. 1 shop and nothing in No. 2 or No. 3 shop. 
PR he was gone a little while when there was aman ran across from No. 

1 shop across the yard to No. 3 shop. His name was Maguire, and when 
he was crossing the yard an Bicet named Dinsmore fired at him eight or 
ten shots, I guess. Fortunately none of them struck him. Before | go 
farther I will say that two years ago this November they were firing 
the officers were firing at some man in the yard, and a shot 
went through a window in our shop and struck the cutter’s bench. So I 
said, ‘‘If there is any shooting to be done now in the yard, I am 
going to get away from the window.” ‘There was two barber’s chairs, 
and two men in the chairs, and I got away from the window and ran 
to the other side. Just as I got away, this Officer Young came in 
from the prison. He had a revolver in his hand. He ran across the 
yard and into our shop. I was standing there, and so were the barbers. 
We were all standing together. I was standing at my press waiting 
for the runner to come in. He was down at the block-shop, I suppose, 
and couldn’t cross the yard. Any man who left the shop was liable to 
be shot I was standing at the press, and the barbers within two feet 
of me, andJ had the coat on this bench I was talking about, and I 
went to jump on the bench: As I did so, the coat wasa few yards 
off, and the coat fell off and I jumped to catch it. That was my 
intention, and my feet just struck the ground, when he lifted the 
revolver and fired, and the bullet went through my cheek and lodged 
in my jaw. 

Now, did you touch him or hadyou attempted to ? 

No, sir. 

Made any threat against him or anybody ? 

No, sir. 

Had you taken any part in the trouble ? 

There was no trouble. 

Well, the trouble outside, did you have anything to do with it? 
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BoA No sir. 

Q. Was there any cause for his shooting you ? 

A. No, sir; nota bit, There are fifty odd men in that shop, and 
they can all prove that there was no trouble in the shop. 

. Go on, please — the rest. 

A. Ashe shot me I staggered and fell down on one knee. The 
barbers and the men in the chairs got up and ran away, and everything 
was stopped. Some of them were going to jump and take the revolver 
away, but when they heard the trouble downstairs, they started to 
break everything upstairs — the machines and windows. ‘Two or three 
men ran down, I suppose with the intention of taking the revolver 
away, but nothing came of it. I fell on one knee and he followed me 
up. I went around the barbers’ chairs and he aimed to shoot me, but 
couldn’t very well hit me, and didn’t want to stand anywhere except 
near the door. I went around there with the blood spurting from my 
face. I said to him,‘‘ Can I see the doctor?” And he said, ‘‘ Yes, 
come on,” and pointed the revolver at me. 

Q. Again? 

A. Yes, sir, and said, ‘*‘ Come on,” and I saw that he was going to 
shoot again and I turned back. I got as far as the sink and turned the 
faucet on and put my head under the faucet there and two or three men 
started up then and said, ‘‘ Why don’t you let that man go to the hos- 
pital ?” + Isaid, ‘* Yes, let me go to the hospital,” and I was running all 
around in a circle as soon as I left the sink and I started to fexe) out the 
door and he followed me up again. I don’t know the reason why he 
didn’t shoot, but I was pretty lively and I didn’t stop running until I got 
over to the hospital. 

Q. What reason do you think he had for wanting to fire another 
shot ? 

A. Every reason. The man, I couldn’t say he was excited exactly, 
but his hand was going and he was all blazed up and was going from 
one side to another, just like a man that would fire. 

Q. Atall events, you got out of his way as soon as possible? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, where did the bullet strike you? 

A. Right there (referring to a place on the left cheek). It is all 
filled out now and fixed inside. I lost a tooth. It lodged in the jaw 
and the doctor dug it out. 

(). You went to the doctor and were treated ? 

A. ‘The doctor happened to be here in the office, I think, at the time. 

@. Isay you went there — went to the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. I was treated; the bullet taken out of my cheek. 

Q. How long were you laid up ? 

A. Five weeks in the hospital. I was laid up about four weeks. I 
was put in a cell there and they didn’t do anything to my face, let it 
swell up and fester up and everything, and it burst there and then they 
started to syringe it, and wouldn’t allow me outside to have any exercise, 
and if I wanted to empty the night pot there was a man had to do it — 
gave me no privileges at all. 

Q. The officer who did the shooting was Young ? 

AVES; Sirs 

@. Do you know of any other acts of his that you wish to state P 

A, Yes, I know that this man isn’t very choice in his language, any- 
way. 

Q. What is his language, generally ? 

A. Well, he is swearing and cursing a good deal. There is a good 
many here that do it, too — in fact the ‘whole of them, I guess. 

@. Does Young use profanity ? 

Ali X es; sir. 

@. Does he swear at the prisoners ? 
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A. Yes, sir. Ican cite one instance last February that there was 
trouble here. In fact there is trouble all the time, but it never gets 
outside. If a man makes trouble, as they think, they throw him off his 
bench and thump and kick him, one thing and another —- if the man 
refuses to work, that is all. 

Q@. In other words, the men get up a strike ? 

A. Yes, sir; on account of this brutality. . They want to stop it and 
can’t. Last February there was trouble here the same way. They were 
striking about something, I can’t say what it was now. I was in the 
first division. I was locked up, not because I was a striker, but because 
he wanted to keep me in, I suppose, like a good many more. And there 
was a man that used to work in the prison — he was slide-boy. He 
was coming along, I can’t say with dinner or supper, but I believe 
supper, and because instead of stopping in the first division to give out 
the tea first, he went to the second division. Young came along — he 
had charge of the prison that day, at least he was in there minding the 
men —and I heard him calling the mana son of a ——, asking him 
what he went up there for. 

Q. Right out loud, before all the prisoners ? 

A. Well, the man was on the second division, about five feet higher. 
Well, before those prisoners who were present ? 

WY es; sir. 

(. Have you heard him use profanity at any time? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. Ihave heard him damning one thing and another 
a good many times — in fact the whole of them, for that matter. 

Q. All of the officers ? 

A. About the whole of them. If you get any of them worked up 
at all they will tell you that, and damn you, something of that sort. 

Pres ON. 

A. Iknow there was a man in the hospital when I was there named 
Sheridan. He has been crazy for a number of years — I guess in for 
three years. 

@. Aninsane man? 

A. An insane man. ‘They would take his bed away, in the day-time, 
wouldn’t allow him to use his bed, and he would be awake all night. If 
that man opened his mouth at night they would send out and bring in 
the deputy and shackle him. ‘The man didn’t know what he was talking 
about, and it was a shame. 

Q. They shackled his hands behind his back ? 

A. Yes, sir; and threw him down. And I also know a man here by 
the name of William Sullivan. He was sent to the Lunatic Asylum some 
time ago. I knew the deputy to drive that man crazy also — at least he 
said the deputy. He told me himself he didn’t have a book to read for 
four months. The way it is here, when you are punished you lose the 
privilege of the library. You are allowed no book until the master or 
deputy says it shall be restored to you. But this man used to have his 
bed out, and if his bed wasn’t out he used to be in solitary, and he told 
me himself he didn’t have a book to read for four months. By and by 
the man got out of his head. One day he put his hand up — every time 
you want to go to the water-closet you have to put your hand up. The 
deputy was sitting in his chair and I was standing by the deputy and 
heard him say, ‘‘ I will put you where you will have a water-closet all 
to yourself.” The next day the man was sent to the hospital. But he 
got out of the hospital one day, probably the cell door was left open, 
and went across the yard to the shop. He was telling. everybody in the 
shop that they had two beds in the cell and were going to smother him. 
He was only in the shop a few moments when somebody reported at the 
hospital that he was gone, and Officer Curley, in Concord now, came in. 
He said, ‘‘ Sullivan, you are wanted over at the hospital.” Sullivan 
commenced to cry and said, ‘‘ They are going to smother me.” And 
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Curley said, ‘‘ You have got to go, anyway,” and he grabbed him by the 
collar here and he began to resist like. Curley was a pretty stout man 
and grabbed him by the throat and held him over the bench, and two or 
three men jumped up and were going to stop it, and Curley seen it and 
stopped, let the man up, and the man turned around on him, and it was 
going hard with Curley when another officer came in and helped him 
out. This man hada mad fit and proved to be too much for Curley. 
This man Nolan ran in and twisted him around and had him down. 

@. This man Sullivan was insane, was driven insane P 

A. Yes, sir— pronounced insane long before that. 

Q. And shortly after sent to the Lunatic Asylum ? 

Ae eyes sir: 

Q. How long had he been in solitary ? 

A. Well, hadn’t been doing much in solitary —I believe in two or 
three times for six days and for three days, but his bed out half of the 
time. They would give it to him one night in the week, as far as I 
know — perhaps would have his bed for a couple of weeks without my 
knowing it. 

QY. Well, in regard to other instances ? 

A. Yes,I know a man named Brackett, William Brackett. He came 
in at the time I did and we were both pretty nearly together. He was 
only a young fellow and had three years in front of him, and one day 
we were smiling and whispering and we were caught. It is against the 
rules, and both of us were punished, his bed out and mine out. Well, 
he was a young fellow and it kind of told on him and he would sit all 
day thinking, wouldn’t laugh or anything else. By and by it worked on 
him so he went out of his head. 

He was sent to the Insane Asylum ? 

Yes, sir. 

When you first knew him he was in good health ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long had you known him ? 

All my life — born near where I was. 

Sound in body and mind P 

Yes. sir. 

How old was that fellow ? 

I guess twenty-two or twenty-three. 

And would you say he was driven insane by his treatment ? 
Inside of a year; yes, sir. It wasn’t the man being punished in 
solitary, but it was this watching and slurring, and he was afraid of 
being punished for things he didn’t do. 

@. -Go-ons 

A. He went to the hospital and explained his case to the doctor, 
and the doctor took him off the machine and had him put in the block 
shop, sitting down doing nothing, and that made him worse, and they 
took him and put him on the machine again. He came down one day 
— there was a man, one of the scrubbers there, and he said to the 
scrubber, ‘‘ What do you want to talk about my sister for?” Of 
course some kind of thing came into his head, I suppose, and he 
wanted to fight with the scrubber, anyway. The deputy came in 
and put him in solitary. 

. Although he was insane at that time ? 
Yes, sir. 
What was the man’s name ? 
William Brackett. 
How long was he in there? 
Three day s, and then came out raving mad. He was put 
at work after he came out. He was the next machine to me and 
Icould see his actions and his talk. They kept him at work there 
for awhile, until one night he woke up the whole prison saying that 
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officers were outside of the cell trying to poison him, stab him, and 
one thing and another, and then they put him in the hospital and sent 
him away. 

(. Any other cases you remember ? 

A. Yes, sir. I remember one other case, of John Sullivan, to- 
morrow — I believe the day after. 

'-Q. He is here, is he? 

A. Yes. sir; I believe so — John Sullivan. 

@. Goon. 

A. Of No. 2 shop. Iam in No. 3 shop, downstairs, and something 
over a year ago I was sitting down at my machine and I heard the bell 
ring and Officer Curley ran in — no, Curley was upstairs relieving an 
officer. I couldn’t say what the trouble started about, but I see two 
officers running into the shop and before they hardly got into the door 
John Sullivan, coming down stairs swinging around, and he just caught 
himself by the banister, and I see Curley running down. Curley was 
all blood, this officer, and there was one rung of the banisters that 
came out, stopping Sullivan’s fall, and Sullivan grabbed it, and as he 
did he held it up to Curley and Curley ran at him, and, as I said before, 
he was a pretty strong man, and caught Sullivan and threw him down 
and was using him pretty bad when a man named Murphy and a man 
named O’Brien — I believe those are the two — jumped up and inter- 
fered. When they interfered these other two officers ran in and 
grabbed this Murphy and O’Brien. There was a fight between the 
four of them then. 

Q. Who began it? 

A. The officer — he started choking and these men wouldn’t allow 
it. So then they started to punch, and the men returned it. They 
brought those men out and put them in solitary, and then I believe put 
them in court. Sullivan’s arm or wrist was broken and he was in the 
hospital quite a while. These men were taken to court and given six 
months, but the officer was the cause of the whole of it. 

Q. Well, did they give the officer anything — did they punish him ? 

Av, No, Sit. 

Q. Well, now, any other cases? 

A. Yes. I remember another case of a man here — | don’t know 
hisname. He isa Russian Jew, I believe. He worked in No. 2 shop. 
He is in the block shop. He went out since and came back again. He 
started some trouble in No. 2 shop one day, about something—I don’t 
know what — and they rang the bell and three officers ran up there. 

Q. (By Ald: Leg.) Are you in the shop yourself that you are 
speaking of, where the Russian Jew was? 

A. He worked upstairs. 

@. You saw this trouble ? 

A. Yes, sir; I] won't say anything only what Isaw. Worked in No. 
2 shop, upstairs, and the bell rang and the three officers ran in and 
brought him down—a young fellow walking along all right. The 
officers were Butler, Coombs, and King. King has left here since and 
Butler is dead, but I see Coombs shove the other two officers aside and 
jump down three or four steps at a time and use a club and throw this 
man down. Two or three men, several in my shop, jumped up and 
there was another fight there. The officer got hold of them and they 
got hold of the officer. 

Q: (By Mr. RILEY.) , Who began that? 

A. The officer started it. 

Q. What caused it ? 

A. There was no occasion for it. The fellow was going along 
peaceably. 

@. What fellow? 

A. The Russian Jew. 
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Q. What shop? 

A. He is in the block shop now —a young fellow. He went out and 
came back again. 

Q. Goon. 

A. That is all, except what is going on in the prison. There is a 
good deal going on that they don’t let you see. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) I understand you to say that there is a good deal 
going on that you don’t know anything about ? 

Yes, sir; that is, going on in the prison. For instance, they will 
take a man out of the shop and choke him and thump him and hang 
him up on the steam-pipes. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEy.) Have you seen any man used that way ? 

A. No, sir; I was in solitary. I had a little trouble with a party 
and I struck him back. I was in solitary July of last year. There was 
some man came in and I heard him say to the deputy, ‘‘ Why do you 
punish me all the time, I am doing nothing. Why not give me ashow ?” 
The deputy says something to him, I don’t know what it was, but I 
could hear the deputy choke him and drag him along, and then heard 
the fellow say, ‘‘If I ever get out again I will give you reason to put 
me in.” Then there was more choking and he was put in solitary and 
I heard the deputy say, ‘* Before you get out again I will make you eat 
those words.” Then, the Fourth of July it is customary to leave all the 
men out of solitary, and he was there that day, and I see that same cell 
some ten or twelve days afterwards with that same man in it — I sup- 
pose the same man. I couldn’t say who the man was, I never found 
out. 

Q. That cell was occupied some ten or twelve days after ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, have you ever heard any profane expressions from any 
of the officers other than those you have spoken of? 

A. Well, it is like this: They don’t let you know any more than 
they can help. But there is such a thing as two men getting into 
trouble in the shop, a fight or anything like that, and they come in and 
separate them — don’t swear right out, but you will hear them mum- 
bling one thing and another, you know, swearing and cursing and so 
ou — but I won’t swear to that. They are swearing or something. 

Q. Do you know of any other cases of prisoners who have been 
driven insane by solitary confinement ? 

A. Yes, William Murphy; one of these men who was brought to 
court. 

Q. Has he gone to the Insane Asylum? 

A. Yes, sir, he was sent away. He was kept in solitary. 

Q. I understand that he was brought to court on account of this 
assault ? 

Yes, sir. 

And sentenced to six months? 

Six months additional for that. 

How soon after he got that sentence did he become insane ? 
Shortly after that — had been insane before that, too, I think. 
You think he was insane at the time he was committed ? 

I don’t believe he was right in the head. He was a man that 
always imagined he wasn’t used right. 

Q. And he probably was not right in the head at the time he was 
tried and sentenced for the offence ? 

A. No, sir. He was alongside the officer and jumped up on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 

Q. How long had he been in the prison before the assault ? 

A. Several months — I couldn’t say. 

Q. Do you know whether he was all right when he came to the 
prison ? 
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I couldn’t say. 

At all events he is now in the Insane Asylum ? 

Yes, sir. 

Any other cases ? 

. Thatis all I have seen myself. There are other men here — 
Sullivan and O’Brien. Yes, I have seen another one here. As I was 
saying, last February, at the time of the strike, there was aman named 
O’Brien. Iwas in No. 18 cell and he was in 16 or 17 — I don’t know 
which. He was singing and hollering one night and the deputy sent up 
to take him out, and half a dozen officers came up and he said he 
wouldn’t go out, and the deputy said, ‘‘ Take him out if you have to kill 
him.” They didn’t use him wrong there, but I understand they 
got him out in the yard and did something. I don’t know about that. 


hORO 


What is there wrong ? 

. Iam in the west wing now. I was in the east wing a long time, 
and my cell was kept pretty clean, especially so when there is any 
visitors, when everything is whitewashed and fixed up, and if there is 
a dirty bed it is taken out and another put in. But I am in a cell now 
and I don’t believe they cleaned it since I have been in it, until lately 
they have whitewashed the cells, and they took my bed out the other day 
and said they were looking for bedbugs. 

Q. When were the walls whitewashed ? 

A. Oh, pretty clean, a week ago. I said to myself when I seen it, 
«‘ There is visitors expected.” 

Q. How is the food — fairly good? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What is wrong with it? 

A. Well, everything. I have got my dinner in there now and didn’t 
touch it before they took me out— a little meat that is all. But I got 
more meat to-day — in fact, since I have been in the west wing, than 
in the east wing. 

Q. What is wrong with the food ? 

A. Well, itis not made up right. It is more water than anything 
else. 

Q. How is it to-day? 

A. My dinner is in there to-day and can show it to you. It is pretty 
fair, but it is all water. 

Mr. Proctor. — Well, we would like to see that. 

The CHAIRMAN. — We will have the dinner brought here. 

Mr. Curtis. — Something will be said, if somebody does not go with 
the deputy, to the effect that everything is not exactly right, that it is 
not the same dinner, or something of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) What is the number of your cell? 

A. Twenty-nine, south-west. 

(It was decided that Alderman Fottler should accompany the deput 
to the cell.) 

Mr. Curtis. — Mr. Alderman, you will please look at the number on 
the cell so that there will be no mistake about it. 

(Ald. Fottler and the deputy retired to bring the dinner referred to by 
the witness. ) 

Q. (By Mr. Rmey.) Now, you don’t know anything about the 
treatment of Patrick King, do you? 


Q. Is O’Brien here now? 

A. Yes, sir; No. 3 shop, John O’Brien. 

Q. Now, how about the food and the cells? 
A. Very poor. 

Q. The food is poor? 

A GS, Sls 

Q. How are the cells kept — nice and clean ? 
Al WeNO, Sit. 

Q. 
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A. No, sir; I wasn’t there that day. I heard about it, that is all. 

Q. Can you mention the names of any prisoners that wish to come 
before this committee? 

A. Yes, sir; there is William Saunders. 

@. Yes, we have had him. 

A. Thereis John O’Brien, John Sullivan, Frank Melvin — well, there 
is a good many more. Anybody in No. 3 shop, I think, that you want 
to send to about the shooting affair, I think would come also. 

Q. -Have you been a witness of any other shooting affairs here ? 

A. No, nobody was shot, but I have seen them shooting. 

Q. And how often have you seen officers shooting at prisoners ? 

A, Only once besides this. There was this O’Brien shot at the day 
I was shot, and two years ago this month I see an officer firing anda 
bullet went through the window, struck the tailor’s bench in our shop. 

Q. Were you ironed at all while in solitary P 

aN Sits 

Q. Did you have clothing, bedding, while in solitary ? 

A. Yes—well, I was only in solitary once. Last July I got into 
some trouble with a man — 

Q. How long were you there then? 

A. Three days. 

Q. Well, there is nothing else you wish to state to this committee, is 
there? 

A. No, but as far as I see, the deputy is running this place. 

@. Well, I suppose he would have the most to do with it— would in 
any institution. ‘The head man cannot be everywhere looking after 
everything. That is all 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is Sheridan in the institution now ? 

A. Sent away—sent away about a month or two months ago, I 
believe. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Mr. Flaherty, how long have you been here? 

A. ‘Twenty-nine months the 20th of this month. 

Q. Now, what I want to ask you is this, if you can refresh your 
memory — how many times during your twenty-nine months have the 
cells been whitewashed ? 

A. Oh, well, I couldn’t say. 

Q. How often do you think ? 

A. Well, I will tell you. Where I was, in the first division, they are 
kept pretty clean. Above that 1 know they are not kept clean, because 
I was on the second division for awhile, and I know it wasn’t kept very 
clean there. 

Q. Well, were you locked up in the second division at any time ? 

A. No. My cell was there. I was there fourteen months, in the 
second divison, and then came down in the first. 

Q. Now, you say you were in the second division fourteen months ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Can you give this committee any idea—or as near as you can — 
how many times the cells had been whitewashed during that fourteen 
months P 

A. Qh, I couldn’t say as to the number of times. 

Q. Well, then, you were down in the next division ? 

A. Yes. They were kept pretty clean in the first division. 

Q. And up on the second division, during fourteen months there, 
they were whitewashed a number of times? 

A. Yes, but our boxes there I have seen washed only once since I 
have been there. 

Q. Well, what do you use the boxes for? 

A. Well, to keep pepper and salt, knife and fork in. 

Q. Well, would pepper and salt be apt to make it dirty ? 

(At this point the dinner of the witness was brought in.) 
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The CHAIRMAN. — That came out of that cell ? 

Ald. FoTTLER. — Yes. 

Q. (By Ald. FotTLer.) You took that bite out of it ? 

A. Yes, sir. I am getting more meat while I have been in that 
wing than in the east wing. ‘That is what I have said. 

Q. (By Mr. RILEY.) That is the better place ? 

AN ee sits 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) And you get better treatment in the wing where 
you are now than you did before? 

A. More meat. I don’t know whether it is on account of its being 
cheaper now or my being the last in or first out, or not. 

@. (By Ald. Forrier.) I would like to ask, as long as I brought 
that soup ee if the witness thinks this soup was got tp for this 0c- 
casion to be better than any other day 

ASANO, sir: 

Mr. Riey. — I don’t understand him to say that. 

The Witness. — No, I don’t say that, but what I have said is, that I 
have got more since I have been in that wing than I have in the east 
pul We were the last division in the east wing, and especially Thurs- 

ey ‘got nothing but a piece of bone and a piece of fat, I guess. 
(By Ald. ForrLer.) But this is a fair average of what is fur- 
niched P 
A. Yes, sir; but more meat. I never got as much meat as that. 


Cross-EX AMINATION. 
Q. (By Mr. Proctor. ) More meat in the division where you are 
? 


a“ 
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Q. But that is a fair sample of the soup you get in that division ? 
A. Yes, sir; but not as much meat. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) That is, more meat to-day? 

A. Ofcourse, I don’t know whether it is put there for anything 


Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Put there to eat, I suppose ? 

A. Well, I mean thinking there was visitors or anything like that. 
I might get a whole panful, for that matter, or perhaps might not get 
as much as your finger. 


Now, Aug. 16, 1892, you were punished by having your bed 


out? 
A.) ¥ Ga; sir, 
@. Now, what was that for? What did you do? 
A. Nothing at all—just smiling. Another officer wouldn’t do it. 
Qi 2L0u say, then, you were punished for nothing but smiling P 
A. Smiling. The way I understood it, he told the deputy that I was 


laughing, and I went to the colonel about it and the colonel said, ** Well, 
I understood you were laughing.” Well, I might have been laughing 
or smiling, but not laughing loud. 

Q. Well, you didn’t do it again — didn’t get caught again ? 
eevee NO: I wanted no more of that, to get punished for a slight thing 

like that. 

Q. Then, July 1, 1893, you got punished with solitary P 

A. Yes, sir; the first day of July. 

QY. What was that for? 

A. Saturday we were fixing machines, and there was an instructor 
there, and I asked him to get a machine rag. He didn’t seem to be ina 
hurry. He was a sort of surly fellow, anyway, all the time looking for 
bother. I told him to get me a rag, and then told him again to get mea 
rag, and he walked away, and I took the shears and rapped pretty hard 
to call his attention, and he thought I rapped too hard to get an officer 
looking, and he came up and str uck me and I struck him back. 
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Q. That was a prisoner, the instructor ? 
A. Yes, sir. J oughtn’t to have been locked up at all. 
Q. How many blows were struck ? 
A. Two or three. He struck one and we clinched together, and I 
struck two or three while we were together. 
Q. And you got three days’ solitary y for that ? 
A. Yes, sir. I hadn’t ought to. He struck first, the man struck 
first, but [ was put in, and he was put in, somehow. 
That is, both punished for fighting ? 
Yes, sir. 
Then, February 1st, you were punished for being in the strike ? 
No, sir; not punished. 
Were you in the strike ? 
Locked up. 
How long were you locked up? 
Two weeks, I guess. I wasn’t punished. 
Kept in the cell? 
Yes, sir. 
Finally let you out and let you go to work ? 
Yes, sir; I spoke to the colonel and told him my previous good 
character while I was here altogether, and that I thought I was doing 
pr By well, and he acknowledged I was doing well and let me out. 
To go to work P 
Yes, sir. 
And those are the only times you have been punished ? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, you have been here twice ? 
This is the second time; yes, sir. 
Were you here in 1888? 
1888 or 1889. I seen Colonel Whiton take charge. 
You were here before he took charge? 
Yes, sir. 
How long had you been here when the colonel came? 
Iwas doing fifteen months and I had seven weeks to do when he 
came here. Out of the fifteen months, I had some thirteen and a half 
months. 
Q. That is, you had time off for good behavior? 
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Q. Assault and battery that time ? 
AS Yessir. 


Q. The 20th of June, 1892, when you got three years, that was for 
assault on an officer ? 


A. Yes, air. 

@. You were tried in the Superior Court ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. It was a South Boston case ? 

A. Yes,:sir. 

@. Well, who was the officer P 

A McCaffrey. I refer you to see him about that case, if you try to 


make anything against my character, because that was the first trouble 
I ever had with the man, done all in the impulse of the moment, and 
the man could tell you as T say about that. 

@. You have seen, you say, the deputy throw men down and use the 
monkey-wrench on them for no cause whatever, do you? 

A. Ye§, sir. 

@. When they were doing nothing 

A. They were doing nothing; no, 

@. Did he ever throw you down! p 

A. No; I never did anything out of .ae way. 

Q. That is, you had behaved well. and when you behaved well you 
haven’t been punished, have you? 
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A. No, sir; only this time for smiling I was punished. 

Q. Iunderstand. ‘They accused you of wrong, and you were pun- 
ished for that ? 

A. ‘Yes, sir. 

Q. But ‘when you have behaved well and conformed to the rules you 
have got along well with them, haven’t you ? 

A. Well, 1 couldn’t say that ; no, sir, —couldn’t punish you for noth- 
ing, surely. 

Q. That is it— haven’t a right to. 

A. They do it in some cases, but didn’t do it to me. I behaved my- 
self, as they say, and they keep me on the machine. I think I should 
be entitled to something else, but I can’t get it. 

Q. You don’t like your work ? 

A. Ilike it well enough, but the work doesn’t agree with me, and I 
am going out soon. I have hard work to do when I go out. I am the 
only support of a grandmother and sister. I asked the deputy about it 
and he nearly snapped my nose off. 

Oave Or 

A. The deputy. 

Q. But he never used a monkey-wrench on you, and you never gave 
him occasion ? 

No, sir. 

You said in your direct-examination that he snapped at you ? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you ever see him hit anybody with a monkey-wrench ? 

Oh, I have seen the monkey-wrench, and I have seen the man. 
And you have seen the deputy and the man who was struck ? 
Yes, sir; I have seen the monkey-wrench and man, and have 
seen the man’s head getting sewed up, — fixed up. 

Q. Now, at the time Officer Young fired at you it is true that you 
were just jumping down from the top of your bench, isn’t it? 

A. Yes. Well, 1 was jumping down, sliding. 

Q. You said you jumped down on direct-examination. 

A. Yes, jumped or slid, just as you like. 

Q. How far was Officer Young from you at the time you jumped 
down ? 

A. About two feet. 

Q. He was very close to you? 3 

A. Yes, sir; near the door. I was about four feet from the floor, 
and he was about two feet inside. 

Q. The men were standing in the shop at that time? 

A. No, sir; all sitting at their machines. 

Q. Ever ybody sitting P 

A. No, sir; those that worked standing up were standing up — for 
instance, the cutters and barbers. 
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During the time, I mean, that the officer was there ? 
They Stopped working at the time the shooting was going on in 
the yard? 


Q. How long had Officer Young been in the room ? 

A. Perhaps five minutes. 

Q. Had he been standing in the same place ? 

A. At the door, with his revolver in his hand — that way. 
Q. He had been standing there with his revolver in his hand? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you been working all the time ? 

A. No, sir: 

Q. Hadn’t been working at all? 

ASA INO Sit 

@. Had anybody in the room been working ? 

A.’ Yes, sir. 

a, 

A. 
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That is, the time Officer Young came in? 

A couple of moments. 

You heard the shots and Officer Young came in? 

I seen it. 

Did you? 

Yes, sir. 

After you heard the shots Officer Young came in and stood in the 


bi *) 


Yes, sir. 

Now, where were you at the time Officer Young came in ? 
About four feet away from the door. 

Facing which way? 

Towards the water, out towards the shop. That is, here is the 


door on the right — 
Q. Pardon me— we will get along faster if you will answer my 
questions. Your back was turned to the door then, was it? 


A. No, sir; sidewise. 

@. So you could look perfectly well out? 

A. No, had to turn around to look out. 

Q. Were you on the bench at that time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You went to the bench after Officer Young came in? 

nae Iwas at the bench all the time — wasn’t sitting on the bench, 

anding there. 

ee Standing beside the bench? 

Ae ~ Yes, sir: 

Q. Was there a tailor’s goose on the bench? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was there one in the room ? 

As ‘Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was it ? 

A. On the farther press. 

Q. Now, after Officer Young came in you went over towards the 
press, didn’t you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, you testified in your direct-examination that you went over 


to the press? 


ts 


When the shooting was done, went down to the other end of the 


shop, towards the water. 
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Towards the press? 

No, sir; away from the press. The press was near the door. 
And the tailor’s goose was on the press ? 

No, sir. 

Where? 

The man was gone out with it. 

Only one tailor’s goose? 

Two presses there, one for myself and another one. 

Was there any tailor’s goose in the shop at that time? 

Yes, sir; but it was screwed on the other press so it would be 


some job to get it off. 
Q. Was there a loose tailor’s goose in the shop at the time the shot 
was fired? 


oa 
Q. 
A. 
iron. 


No, sir. That was the one that was sent off for the hot iron. 
Then there was one? - 
No, sir; the runner had it over at the block shop, after this hot 


Then there was no tailor’s goose in the shop that was loose, that 


could be lifted with the hand, excepting this one that you have spoken 


of. 
AS 


Youcan take the both of them off by unscrewing the top nut, but it 
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is some work to dothat. But there is one Joose one, you understand. 
We have a loose one there to send for the hot iron, one loose one, and 
the runner takes it over and gets the iron. 

Was there a loose one there at the time the shot was fired? 

No, sir. 

What did you get up on the bench for? 

. To sit there. Everybody had stopped work. 

But after he got in you got up? 

Yes, sir; J had done it often before. 

After he came in you got up on the bench? 

Yes, sir. 

Then just before the shot was fired you sprang down, did you? 
Yes, sir. 

And right in the direction of Officer Young ? 

No. 

Very close to him? 

About two feet. 

He was alone — no other officer in the room? 

Officer Neff. 

He was sitting down ? 

No, sir; standing, most overhead of me. There was the bench 
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Now, at the time you slid off the bench the other men were all 
ding up, weren’t they ? 

NO, sir. 

None of them ? 

No, sir. 

All sitting down ? 

Yes, sir. There may have been one or two get up in the excite- 
but that is all. I didn’t notice them. 

Well, weren’t there a number of them up in the excitement? 

No, sir; I didn’t notice anybody. 

Might have been ? 

No, sir; I guess I would notice them if they were. 

Then just at the time you sprang down he fired ?P 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t say a word P 

Not a word, I didn’t know him. I knew he was a new officer. 
You knew he was a new officer ? | 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t strike at him or he at you? 

No, sir. 

You simply slid down from the bench and he fired at you ? 

Yes, sir; that is all there was to it, and went to the hospital. 
You never made a move to strike him ? 

. No, sir. It would be a foolish thing to do it when the man had a 
revolver in his hand, surely. 

Q. It turned out so. Well, you knew he was an officer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. There was no trouble in the room atall ? 

A. No, sir. But when he fired the shot there was trouble — trouble - 
upstairs. I don’t believe there was much trouble downstairs. I 
couldn’t say what trouble went on afterwards, anyway. 

Q. Don’t tell us about what you don’t know. Now, you say Brackett 
was driven insane? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But’that he wasn’t punished much of any while he was here? 

A. Only twice that I know of — the time he had his bed out and the 
time the deputy locked him up when he was insane. 

Q. But before he was insane the deputy had never locked him up? 
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Taken his bed out. 

Well, took his bed out for something which he did ? 

He and I together for smiling, as I said. 

They punished the two of you together ? 

Yes, sir. 

And how long after that was it he went into solitary ? 

I guess a year. Well, he wasn’t insane then, you understand. 
When you and he had the trouble, he wasn’t insane, and it was a 
yea r after that before he was put in solitar y? 

a I couldn’t say. 

Q. Do you know what he was put in solitary for ?P 

A. Yes, sir; he was at the hospital for some treatment and came 
over and spoke to a man in the shop and said, ‘‘ What are you talking 
about my sister for?” He was insane then. 

@. He was put in solitary in the hospital ? 

A. No, sir; in the prison. He was insane at this time, and instead 
of putting him in the hospital they put him in solitary. 

QY. Now, you said, I think, something about Oflicer Curley’s face 
being covered with blood? 

Yes, sir. 

You heard the bell ring P 

Yes, sir. 

And Curley ran into the office or into the shop where you were? 
No, sir — two other officers. Curley was upstairs relieving the 
officer that was up there. 

Q. Well, when you first saw Curley he was covered with blood, 
wasn’t he? 

A. Blood on his face; yes, sir. 

Q. That was before they took this man out, wasn’t it ? 

A. No, sir; I see Sullivan first and the bell rang, as I say, in No. 2 
shop, and I am in No. 3, the lowest shop, and I heard the bell in No. 2 
shop ring and two officers ran in, Butler and Coombs, and they had only 
just struck our shop when I see this man come flying down stairs and 
turning around. 

Curley ? 

Sullivan. 

He came flying down stairs — what do you mean ? 

The same as if he was throwed down. 

How long after he came down was it before Curley appeared ? 
Right behind him. 

Now, Curley was bloody at that time —- his face ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, Sullivan had struck him, hadn’t he ? 

Well, I don’t know. This was upstairs. I don’t know anything 
about that. 

@. But Curley’s face was covered with blood, as from some sort of 
blow or injury ? 

Ase Y¥ 68,*6ir. 

Q@. And just as soon as Sullivan came downstairs Curley came down 
afterwards, and was bloody at that time ? 

A. Yes. Sullivan was ‘bloody also — both of them bleeding. 

(A recess was taken at this time, after which the hearing” was re- 
sumed. ) 
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PATRICK KInG.—— Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is your name Patrick King ? 

As) +S, Sir: 

Q. Well, the committee are here to ascertain, if they can, any acts 
in relation to the management of this institution. Are you willing to 
tell them such facts as may have come under your observation ? 
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A. Yes, sir; tell them what I have received. 

(. The Chair desires to call your attention to the fact that you may 
refuse to answer any questions that may be put to you which may tend 
to criminate yourself. You understand that? 

gAs SYS, Sit. 

(The witness was sworn at this point.) 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) How long have you been here? 

A. Six months the 14th day of this month, yesterday. 

QY. How long is your sentence? 

A. Two years, sir. 

Q. Now, what do you wish to say to the committee in reference to 
the treatment of prisoners here? 

A. Well, on the 9th day of July I witnessed that shooting affair. I 
was working in the same shop that it took place. 

Q. How did it happen ? 

A. It happened like this: Inthe morning everything went all right, 
as far as I was concerned, over there in the shop. We were all work- 
ing until 11 o’clock, when I heard pistol shots. The windows were all 
raised up and of course I jumped up as well as the rest, afraid that a 
stray shot would come in through the windows, and I was looking and 
I turned with my back to the machine and stood like this, witnessed the 
whole of it. Flaherty, the man who was shot, is the man who made 
the clothes in the institution for those going out. At this time he was 
working on a coat. 

@. In the same shop you are in ? 

A. Yes, sir; and put up his hand to get permission of the officer to 
go to the press and use the press to press the clothes. When he was 
going over this officer came in with a pistol in his hand and had it down 
like that, and Flaherty at the same time put up his hand the second 
time to get permission to send the man, the runner, to go over to the 
block shop and bring back the iron red hot to press the clothes, and he 
was going out with the iron and this man with the pistol stopped him. 
Flaherty at the time, when he saw this man come back, went to the 
officer who stopped him and tried to explain matters. The officer 
didn’t say anything about the matter one way or the other. Flaherty 
didn’t say anything at all and was going back, went back to his work, 
and went to throw his coat on the bench and it fell down unnoticed to 
him, and he went to pick it up and the first thing the officer let the 
pistol go. I didn’t know why he let it go. 

Q. That is, Flaherty stooped down to pick up his coat? | 

A. Yes, sir; it was on the floor. 

Q. And while he was picking it up the officer fired at him P 

A. Got up about that far. As you can see, he was shot on the right 
side, so a couple of the men went to jump up then and make a distur- 
bance. 

Q. When they saw Flaherty was shot ? 

A. Yes, sir. The barber was cutting hair the same day. They 
went up and said, ‘‘Hold on here, we will have this thing in- 
vestigated.” So they all stopped and in a little while the deputy 
came in with a few officers, another officer with a pistol in his hand 
followed him upstairs, and he didn’t wait to ask any questions or 
nothing but walked away. They were talking the matter over and one 
man said, ‘‘ Go to your cells and we will have it investigated.” So we 
went. 

Q. (By Ald. Forrrer.) As I understand you to say, he was shot in 
the right side of the face ? 

A. Yes, sir; the right side. That is all I see of that affair. In re- 
gard to my affair — I was assaulted. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) But before we get at that, let us just get this 
right. Did Flaherty do anything to the officer ? 
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Didn't lift his hand to him. 

Did he say anything to him ? 

The officer wouldn’t answer. 

No; but did Flaherty say anything to the officer ? 

No; only asked for an explanation. 

Did he make any threat ? 

No, sir. 

Did he attempt to strike the officer or threaten him ? oe 

No, sir. 

Did he do anything that called for the shooting ? 

No, sir. 

Did the officer fire more than one shot ? 

One shot. 

How close was he to Flaherty at the time he fired it ? 

About that far (stretching his hands apart a distance of about 
three feet, to indicate. ) 

And it struck Flaherty in the mouth? 

Right in the jaw. 

Whether the right or left jaw you don’t know or don’t care ? 

I do care, because I see it. 

But there was one shot and that shot struck Flaherty ? 

Struck him right in the jaw. 

And it doesn’t matter which jaw it struck him in ? 

Certainly it matters. 

Well, wouldn’t it be as bad in one jaw as the other? 

Well, yes. He was shot. 

Weli, if you are mistaken about which jaw it was it doesn’t 
make any difference, anyway, does it? You don’t care anything about 
this jaw — you know he was shot? 

A. He was shot; yes, sir. 

Q. And you say ‘the shot was in which jaw? 

A. The right side, I think. 

Oy - Ses; but if you looked at Flaherty and saw that the wound was 
in the'left side you would say you were mistaken as to the side P 

A. Well, leave it go at that. He was shot, anyway. 

Q. Now, did Flaherty have anything in his hand at the time? 

A. Didn’t have anything but the coat. 

Q. Officer Young, I think, said that he had a tailor’s goose in his 

hand and was going to assault him with it ? 

' A. There was no implement whatever around for Flaherty to get 
hold of. 

Q. So. according to your version of the affair, there was no cause for 
the shooting ? 

A. No cause whatever. 

Q. Now, you were going on to state something else. 

A. I wouid like to say a few words about Flaherty, to ease your 
mind, to show that Flaherty was not a man that had any intentions of 
the kind whatever or knew anything about the affair. He is doing two 
years, in the first place, and it expires in February, and any man of 
common sense wouldn’t go right in and assault officers and put his head 
right into danger. 

“Q. What you mean is that he is a quiet prisoner ? 

A. Yes, sir; as far as I could see. 

@. Now, you were going on to state something else. 

A, My own case, I haven’t the date it was, I haven’t any almanac, 
but I know it was Monday. I know I was walking up and down 
Monday morning. 

Q. What year? 

A. Eighteen hundred and ninety-four, in September, but I couldn’t 
exactly say what date. 
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Q. Was it during the summer ? 

A. September, last September. I was walking up and down the 
cell for awhile, I got kind of weary and I was walking up and down 
the cell. I had been there two months and a half before this little 
trouble came; and I sat down, let the bed down and got abook. We 
have a library here, and I happened to come across one of ‘‘ Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated News” with pictures in it, and we get tissue paper 
here to use, and I was meditating to myself how I would like to have a 
lead-pencil and try my hand at drawing. The officer came up and said 
he wanted the paper, and I said, ‘‘ Certainly.” I gave him the paper, and 
he said, ‘‘Give me the paper you were writing on.” I said, ‘‘I wasn’t 
writing.” He said ‘‘ Yes, you were.” I said ‘‘ There is all the paper 
Ihave got.” If I was writing they would find it there. Well, the same 
day, when I was coming out the deputy here told me to get my coat. 
I said, ‘‘ For what?” He told me I was going to get locked up. I said, 
‘What did I do to get locked up for?” He said, ‘‘I am going to lock 
you up, anyway,” and then I was grabbed. I turned around and said, 
‘*Take your hands off.” 

Q. Who grabbed you ? 

A. The other officer, who reported me, Partridge. He got around 
me and got hold of me and I wanted to resist and keep from getting 
struck hard. 

Q. You wanted to protect yourself ? 

A. Yes, sir. He is a pretty big man and I tried to do the best I 
could, and when I couldn’t do anything the deputy pulled out a monkey- 
wrench and hit me there, made a slight mark there. 

Q. How many blows ? 

A. Well, I got four or five, altogether, and got my head cut there 
and had two or three stitches. I was brought over to the hospital and 
stitched up. I don’t know how many stitches they put in my head, and 
then I was brought back and put into solitary. I wasn’t in no condition 
to go into solitary, and I was kept there nine days on bread and 
water. 

Q. In dark or light solitary ? 

A. Dark solitary. 

Q. Well, you were brought to the hospital and the doctor sewed 
your head up ? 

A dak C87 Site 

Q. And immediately you were placed in solitary? ~ 

A. Yes, sir; rightimmediately after getting stiched up at the hos- 
pital I was put in solitary. 

Did the doctor know you were going to be put in solitary ? 

He was there; yes, sir. 

Did he say you were in condition ? 

He didn’t say nothing of the condition, whether I was fit or not. 
You were kept there for nine days ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did the doctor tend your wounds every day? 

. Every day he came around and rapped, and the sixth day took 
the stitches out. 

Opened the door? 

Opened the door and saw how I was. 

Every day ? 

Yes, sir — no, only twice in nine days. 

He merely rapped ? 

Yes, sir; only saw me twice during the nine days. 

You weren’t out of solitary during those nine days ? 

Brought out to bathe twice. 

And then put right back? 

Yes, sir. 
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When you were taken out to bathe how long were you kept out? 
Two or three minutes. 
And put right back ? 
Yes, sir. 
And then what happened ? 
Then I was put in my cell, locked up in my cell, as [am now. 
I am in this cell four months the 9th day of this month without any — 
Q. That is, taken out of solitary after being there nine days and 
then confined in light solitary P 
A. Locked up. 
Q. And you have been kept there ever since ? 
teeth eS) Sit. 
Q. What for? 
A. Just for sticking up for the rights of that man being shot, and 
that is my usage here. 
Q. Because you protested against Flaherty’s being shot ? 
Ai.’ #. OS, Sit; 
Q. But you said the deputy or some one came and asked you to put 
on your age go out because you were using a pencil and drawing ? 
Vhat! 
Told you to leave the cell ? 
Yes, sir; at that time. 
And claimed that you were writing ? 
Yes, sir. 
You said you were not? 
Yes, sir. 
What was it done for — because you said you were not writing ? 
I suppose so —just because the officer reported me. It seems 
t the officers’ word here is all they want. 
What was the report against you ? 
Said I was writing, and didn't have proof. 
And in reality you weren’t writing ? 
Wasn’t drawing or nothing ; didn’t have a pencil. 
You did not? 
I said I was meditating how I would like to have a pencil. 
And you didn’t have anything at all to write with P 
No, sir; I was fooling with it there, just thinking how I would 
like to pass away the time, meditating , just like any person. 
Q. And it was in taking you out at that time that your head was cut 
open? 
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Yes, sir. 
And you said you did nothing at that time ? 
I did nothing. He hasn’t any proof I was writing. 
Have you g oot any exercise P 
Only in that place you saw me that Wednesday you were here. 
How long do you exercise ? 
Five minutes. : 
Every day? 
Every day. 
Not more than five minutes ? 
I haven’t any watch and I couldn’t say—I should call it five 
minutes. 
Q. Well, five or ten minutes, I suppose. Have youasked to go back 
to work ? 
A. I haven’t asked yet. 
@. Would they put you back if you asked ? 
A. I don’t know, sir. They might. 
Q. Now, in regard to other instances of str iking prisoners ? 
rae Well, I can't say for sure, but I heard groaning during this last 
affair here, but I can’t say who was doing it. 
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Q. Where were the groans? 

A. Inthe prison that I have been in. 

Q. Yes, but I mean in what part of the prison ? 

A. On the south side. 

Q. From some of the cells ? 

A. From some of the prisoners. 

Q. What did you hear ?. 

A. Heard them groan, ‘Oh, oh; let go of me!” 

Q. Did you hear the officers say anything? 

A, I didn’t hear them. Iam hard of hearing, and it must be pretty 
oud before I could hear them say anything. 

Q. Did you witness any other shooting affair ? 

A. Nothing but Flaherty’s and my own affair. 

Q. Anything else you want to say to the committee ? 

A. AlJl I can say is, that I think Flaherty was shot outrageously and 
brutally, and if Flaherty was in the wrong I wouldn’t be in that cell. 
I consider myself a sensible man and I wouldn’t get into an affair. No 
prisoner or officer could lure me into trouble. But I think any man 
with any human sympathy wouldn’t stand by when he saw a man shot 
wrongly and not stick up for his rights. 

@. Do the officers swear or curse? 

A. Never heard any of them. 

Q. Have you seen any of them under the influence of liquor ? 

At No sir, 

And in regard to the chance to read in your cell —do you have 
light enough ? 

A. Some of the cells do. As far as I am concerned, I have light 
enough in the cell I am in at the present time. 

Q. No difficulty about that. Is there anything else you wish to say ? 

A, °-No, 

Q. Can you give the committee the names of any prisoners who 
would like to come before them ? 

A. Well, have they seen Flaherty, or another fellow by the name of 
Maguire, Tony Maguire? 

Where is he? 

A. The block shop, I suppose, I don’t know where he works. 

Q. Anybody else? 

A. That is all I know. 

Q. (By the CHArIRMIN.) Have you anything to say in regard to the 
quality of the food ? 

A. Well, the quality of the food, for a man doing two years, I don’t 
think itis good enough. It is all right for aman who comes in here 
and does six months, but anything over I don’t think it is good enough. 
It will break you down completely. A man ain’t no good after it. 

Q. Well, for what reason? Why isn’t it good? 

A. Because, in the first place, the meat is too hard. You can’t chew 
it. I can’t chew the meat and I have as good a pair of teeth as any 
man in here. Some of the meat I have to let go by, and that is the 
principal thing a man wants. I don’t care what kind itis, if he can 
~ chew it. 

Q. How is the dinner to-day P 

A. I didn’t like it. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because there is too much water in it. It pretends to be chowder 
—I don’t see any chowder or stew, or whatever they call it. I can’t 
name it. 

@. How is the bread P 

A. Well, the bread is pretty good at present. 

Q. Have all the bread you want? 

A. Yes, sir, to-day. 
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Q. All the water you want ? 

A. Yes, sir; up to to-day. We wasn’t getting while in the other 
prison — about two months and a half wasn’t getting regular rations. 

Q. What do you call regular rations ? 

A. Only get about what I could eat in one meal in all that I got 
three times a day. It is like this—any man here wouldn’t complain if 
there wasn’t something the matter. It always stands to reason that 
there is something behind it to make the prisoners complain. I want 
to say a few things in this investigation about the testimony in this 
investigation. J was reading in the paper about Mr. Jenks not having 
prisoners working under contract labor. I was doing six months 
on Deer Island for drunkenness and I came out the 6th of September. 
I worked for two contractors—for Marston, building the prison, and 
for Marr Brothers. 

When did you read this in the paper ? 

August, I think, at the last investigation there. 

Before you came here? 

Yes, sir; before I came here. 

While you were at liberty ? 

No, I was in jail at the time I read it, I think. 

You say you have been here six months? 

September — September. I came out the 6th of September. It 
is over six months, while I was down in jail, before I came over here 
for two years. 

Q. You read it in the paper in jail ? 

A. Yes, sir; about the investigation. 

Q. This year or last year? 

A. This year 1894, I think. But, anyway, he denied it. Now, I see 
it myself. 1 worked for the contractors down there and was supposed 
to get a dollar seventy-five cents a day and I only got fifty cents out of 
the $1.75. 

Q. Have you received any newspapers since you have been here ? 

A. Can’t get any newspapers in here. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) How long have you been in the prison here 
now ? 

A. Six months. 

@. You have been here now six months? 

‘AGP LY es, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) The committee cannot quite understand 
that. Did you come here the 6th of September ? 

A. A Let’s see — May, April, I read itin the paper. What am I think- 
ing of ? 

Mr. Curtis. — We were on the Long Island hearing then, hadn’t 
touched Deer Island. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You were sent down to Deer Island for six 
months ? 

A. Down for six months and came up in April. 

Q@. When did you go down there? 

A. November, I think. 

Q. Well, if you went for six months, they sent you down in Octo- 
ber, according to that. You left the island in April. What time did 
you come here? 

A. May. 

Q. So that you were out a month? 

A. Out about two weeks and down in jail two more, before I was 
sent. ; 
Mr. RiLey.— Oh, yes, that would give him a chance to read .the 
papers. 

Mr. Curtis. — He was not on Deer Island. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, on some island, anyway. 
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Q. Now, do you know anything about prisoners going insane while 
in solitary ? 

A. Here? 

ON WV eB asiz: 

A. There is one over in the hospital now by the name of McCarthy. 
He is demented. 

Q. Well, what led up to it? What made him so ? 

A. IJsuppose close confinement. He was in since that last time, last 
February, if I am not mistaken. 

Q. Well, McCarthy was where ? 

A. In the cell, locked up. 

Q. In solitary P 

A. No, in the cell, getting his meals. 

Q. He was locked up last February ? 

A. Ever since, until now. He is there yet. 

Q. Well, he is in the hospital now, isn’t he? 

A.~ In the hospital now. 

@. When was he sent there? 

A. About four weeks ago. 

Q. And previous to going to the hospital had been in his cell since 
February ? 

A. In the cell. 

Q. How was it previous to being in the cell? Was he all right? 

A. I hadn’t seen him. 

Q. But you suppose that putting him in the cell made him crazy ? 

A. It must be. 1 knew the young fellow to be a sensible young 
fellow, and it must have been that. 

Q. Then you knew him before he was locked up ? 

A. Yes, sir; I know him. 

Q. And was he all right at that time ? 

A. He was all right before he was locked up. 

Q. That is what asked you. Now, when did they discover that he 
wasn’t all right ? 

A. When he asked to go out. He complained of sickness, but he 
was demented, I suppose. 

@. And he was insane? 

A. He was in the hospital. - 

@. He is demented ? 

A. Yes, I think he is. 

Q. That is a species of insanity. And before being sent to the hos- 
pital he had been six or seven months in his cell — that is, since last 
February ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you were nine day in solitary did you get bread and water 
enough to satisfy your appetite ? 

A. I didn’t get water enough at times. 

Q. Did you eet bread enough to eat while you were in dark soli- 
tary ? 

en No, sir. 

Q. Not enough to satisfy the cravings of your appetite? 

A weNOSeit: 

Q. Now, how was it in regard to the bucket. While in solitary that 
was emptied once every twenty- -four hours, was it ? 

A. Yes, sir; get a bucket every night. 

Q. How are those buckets? Do they smell or not when they are 
empty ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t complain. I smelled nothing. 
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CrROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr., Proctor.) Well, let us see. You have been here 
before ? 
A. Yes, sir; I was here about three years ago — pretty nearly three 
ears. 
Q. Well, you were here before that, weren’t you ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Ninety days. That was for disturbing the peace ? 
Av Y 68; Sir. 
Q: Then you were here for two years from 1889 for rn: from a 
team P 
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Q. And then you came here last May for larceny, for two years ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you were down at Deer Island, too? 

A. Yes,sir. 

Q. How many times? 

A. Several. 

Q. ‘¢Several” is indefinite — about how many times? 

A, That is about all — several. 

Q. (By the CuatrMAN.) Do you know the exact number of times, 


Mr. Witness, that you were down there ? 
A. No, sir; I don’t keep count of them. 
Q. Have you any idea of the number of times? Can you tell the 
committee whether twenty or thirty, or less than that ? 
A. I wasn’t down there twenty or thirty times. 
Q. Ten times? 
A. Several times, to my knowledge. Every time I went down there 
it was for no serious offence, only drunkenness, disturbing the peace. 
Q (By Mr. Proctor.) Well, you don’t know about the shooting 
except that you heard the shots ? 
A. I don’t know about the shots at all—TI see the shots getting fired. 
Mr. River. — He is deaf, you know. 
(By Mr. Proctor.) You are hard of hearing ? 
I heard the shots, too. 
Then you are not so hard of hearing as Brother Riley thinks ? 
IT heard the shots out in the yard. | 
That is the first thing you knew of the trouble ? 
That first commenced the trouble, and I jumped We 
You did jump up ? 
We all jumped up when we heard it, of course, to keep out of 
way. The windows were all up and a stray shot might come in. 
Now, Saunders says they didn’t jump up. 
What Saunders ? 
William Saunders. 
I don’t know any William Saunders. 
Well, if he said they didn’t jump up he is mistaken, isn’t he ? 
Did he say there was no one jumped up? 
Yes. 
Well, they all jumped up. 
Of course they did. 
I for one was up. 
Well, you saw Flaherty put up his hand to the officer when he 
wanted to vo to the press ? 
A Yes, sir. 
Q. And when he wanted to move to other parts of the room, about 
the room, he put up his hand to the officer ? 
A. No—only once. He put up his hand to get permission to go 
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where he wanted only wanted to see this man then, and had to put up 
his hands to speak. 

Q. Then, there were some tailors’ geese in the room? 

A. They were in the drawer — we didn’t see them. 

Mr. Rivey. — You can’t make a plural of that. 

Mr. Proctor. —I am satisfied with that fora plural. I ‘understand 
there is some question about which it is. 

A. They were in the drawer, loose in the drawer. 

Q. Well, Officer Young stopped the man who went out with the 
soa didn’t he? 

He stopped the man, yes, that had it. 

Yes. He was going out with it. 

The runner. — . 

Now, what did the man do with it? 

He brought it back where he got it. 
~ And Jaid it down on the bench ? 

Laid it down on the press. 

Laid it down loose on the press? 
Put it back where it caine from. 

Well, Flaherty was sitting down then, wasn’t he ? 

Flaherty was standing up at the time. 

Well, he didn’t sit down at all, did he ? 

Not to my recollection. 

Well, you saw him ? 
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I saw him. 
And you didn’t see him sit down at all ? 
No. 
How far was he from the place where this runner put down ine 
goose P 
A. Flaherty? 
Q. Yes. 


A. Just about there. The runner stood down there like at the cor- 
ner there, and Flaherty was standing there. 

@. How far was the officer from him ? 

A. About to the wall. 

Q. And the officer was standing in the doorway ? 

A: Right in the doorway, opposite the doorway. 

Q. Now, Flaherty didn’t move toward the officer at all, did he ? 

A. He moved when he saw them stopping the runner ‘when he was 
going out — went up to question him, I suppose. 

Q. He went up and talked with him ? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q. Then Flaherty came back ? 

A. Yes, to pick up the coat. 

Q@. He didn’t come back to pick up the goose ? 

A. No, didn’t pick up any goose at all. The coat had dropped un- 
knownst to him, and when he was getting up with it he was shot. 

Q. Now, at the time the officer fired at him all he was doing was 
reaching down for the coat? 

Vera say he was getting up with the coat when he was shot. 

Q. Now, the coat and Flaherty both were right in plain view of the 
officer, weren't they? ‘The officer could see what was ihere ? 

A. Certainly he could see what was there. 

@. Nothing to keep him from seeing it? 


ALS NOUSIL: 
Q. But when he reached down and was picking up the coat he let 
her go 


A. ne he was getting up with the coat he let her go. 

Q. But the goose was right there handy ? 

A. Away off. There was the press right over where the colonel is, 
for instance. 
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But it was so far away that he wasn’t reaching for it at all? 

What did he want to reach for that for? 

Well, he wasn’t reaching for that ? 

No, sir. 

Simply reaching for the coat? 

The coat he dropped; yes, sir. 

Well, now, supposing you are Flaherty, standing just the way 
rerty was, in which direction would the officer be ? 

It was this side. 

Over there ? 

Yes, sir. 

And that is the doorway there ? 

That is the doorway. 

Where was the coat, on the floor? 

Right there between them. 

Right there? 

Yes, sir; nearest the bench —I see it fall down. 

When he stooped right down, right there, the officer fired ? 

Yes, sir. 

And the officer was standing right there ? 

Yes, sir; on that side. 

Well, you said, I believe, that you got punished for sticking up 
*the man that was shot ? 

te That is what I was punished for. I went in there and stuck up 
for him; yes. 

Q. What did you do to stick up for him? 

A. Got up to demand his rights. 

@. What did you say to the officer? 

A. The officer? We didn’t talk to the officer at all. What was the 
use of talking? 
Didn't talk at all, but came up to help Flaherty ? 
No, didn’t help him, but all came out. 
Moved towards the officer ? 
No, but came out and went towards our cells. 
What did you do? 
Came out, would not work until we saw somebody to complain 
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That is, refused to work ? 
Until we see somebody, and didn’t see anybody for a minute after- 
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You broke your machine ? 
No, sir; didn’t. 
Did you see anybody do it? 
No, sir; I was watching Flaherty. 
Did you see anybody break his machine ? 
I heard some noise upstairs, I couldn’t swear whether it was 
machines or not. 

Q. But in your room you saw nobody break a machine? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Q. And you were punished for standing up, were you? 

A. Iwasn’t punished. I came out with the rest of them, until we 
appealed to an authority that could settle the matter for us. 

Q. Well, how long ago was it that the deputy hit you over the head? 

A. Well, September — I haven’t got any almanac in there and I 
couldn't tell what date it was, but it was a Monday. 

Q. Well, what had you done ? You had had some paper, but you 
had no pencil ? 

A. No pencil. 

Q. Now, the officer asked you for it, did he? 

A. He asked me for it and I went to give it to him and he wouldn’t 
take it. 
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Q. Wouldn’t take it? 

A. Wouldn’t take it. He said, ‘‘Give me the paper,” and I offered 
it to him and he wouldn’t take it. If I wrote anything it must have 
been there. I was in the same attitude and everything was there. 

Q. How long was it after that that the deputy came ? 

A. It was right afterward. The two came together— the deputy 
was behind; he came down the hall. 

Well, "the deputy said he was going to lock you up ? 

Yes, sir; and I said, «* What for 2» 

What did he say? 

He said, ‘‘ Come on, come on.” That is what he said. 

Did you come ? 

I went back and got my coat, and came, and I was grabbed, and 
il said, ‘* Hold on, take your hand off.” 

Who gr abbed you? 

The officer that reported me. 

Partridge P 

Yes, sir. 

Did the deputy grab you? 

At the time he saw me getting hold of Partridge he grabbed me. 

But at the time Partridge grabbed you did the deputy grab you 
ne same minute ? 

A. Not exactly the same minute. 

Q. How did Partridge grab you? 

A. Iwas coming out sidewise — by the back of the neck. 

). With one hand? 

A. Both hands and both shoulders, and I turned around and said, 
‘¢Hoid on.” Then grabbed by the other. 

Q. What did you doP 

A. Tried to resist them —- got away from them. 

Q. Did the best you could? 

A. Yes, sir; and when they see they couldn’t move me he took 
out the monkey-wrench, and give it to me. 

Q. You did your best to resist them ? 

A. Not to do any damage, but to prevent them from hitting me. 
They did it to others before and I was kind of shaky about getting the 
same thing, and tried to get away, but didn’t do any damage or any- 
thin 

ae) Tried to get away? 

A. To shove them off. I didn’t want to hurt them, but only to have 
them let go of me. 

That was all the resistance ? 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t offer to strike Partridge. 

No, sir. 

Or the deputy ? 

No, sir. 

Well, did he strike you while you were standing up ? 

Yes, sir; and when I was coming back struck me again, and the 
doctor took hold and grabbed me. 

Q. The doctor took hold of you, too? 

A. Yes, sir; and then I was that way. 

Q. Well, did the doctor grab you to hit you or to keep you from 
falling ? 

A. Idon’t know whether to hit me or save me. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. I don’t know which — didn’t ask him. 

But you were standing up and Partridge did have hold of you at 
the time the deputy struck you ? 

A, Certainly — had hold of me — they all had a hold of me. 
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Partridge did? 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t say anything to any of them ? 

I hadn’t opened my mouth. 

Well, you came here the 14th of May? ° 
The Lith of May, I think. 

Well, you haven’t had a newspaper since ? 

No, sir. 

Now, did you say something about McCarthy, a fellow you knew? 
He is demented — I knew him personally, outside. 
Have you talked with him since he has been here ? 
Yes, in the yard. 

Well, he was all right when you came here, was he ? 

He acted kind of queer. 

When you first came here ? 

Yes, sir; he was in his cell then. 

Well, didn’t he always act queer ? 

No, sir. 

When did you see him after you were put in, first? 

Saw him in the yard, and he acted kind of queer, and in his cell 
on Saturday, and I seen him passing by when he bathed. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) You “said something about them hitting 
somebody Defore and you were afraid. What was that instance ?— 
that that was the reason why you wanted to shake them off? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What instance was that? Who did they hit before ? 

A. Idon’t know. I say I heard hollering, and I am sure the fellow 
got Boe. 

Were you in the institution the last Fourth of July? 

Yes, sir 

Were you in the yard ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you see the deputy that afternoon ? 

I didn’t. I don’t keep him in my mind. He was walking 

around. 

Q. Did you see him thatafternoon at all? Do youremember whether 
you saw him that afternoon? 

I see him in the guard-house once. 

Well, did he appear to be under the influence of liquor? 

I didn’t notice him. I wasn’t near enough to him. 

Do you know a man here named James Carroll ? 

No, sir; I don’t know many of the men here. 

(By Mr. Proctor. ) One question further —when you were 

down at Deer Island you assaulted Dr. Lane, didn’t you? 

A. How do you mean, assault him ? 

Mr. RiLtey. — Well, you needn’t answer that unless the chairman tells 

ou to. That comes under the head of the caution. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) Didn’t you black Dr. Lane’s eyes? 

Alina. 

@. Didn't you strike him ? 

A. Iam on trial for this investigation here. 

Q. Isay, didn’t you strike Dr. Lane down at Deer Island? 

Mr. Rirey. — You needn’t answer if you don’t want to. The Chair 
told you you might not. 

Mr. Procror. —I want the witness to understand the question. 

Mr. Ritey. — You have heard what he has said? 

The W1TNEss. — Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, you needn’t answer the question unless you de- 
sire to, of course. 

Q. (By Ald. Forrter.) Did I understand you to say awhile ago 
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that you saw Mr. Riley at some time, when you were telling abouta 
visit here, or something of the sort? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) This gentleman here. (Pointing to Mr. 
Riley.) Have you seen him before! ? 

A. Ihave seen him pleading cases in court once. 

Q. Well, nave you seen him down here, seen him here at the House 
of Correction ? 

A. Ionly seen him once— Wednesday. 

Q. Last Wednesday? 

A. That last time you were over here. 

Mr. Ritey — He was taking exercise when we went through the in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Procror. —Does the Chair rule my question out? 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, the Chair cannot see wherein that question 
would tend to criminate the witness. 

Mr. Ritey — Well, to give a man a black eye — that is assault and 
battery. 

Mr. Procror. — Very well. The man who took the black eye knows 
it full well. 

Mr. Ritey. — I know, but that is breaking the laws of the Common- 
wealth. ‘That is a crime. No man need answer a question which 
would tend to criminate himself. 

Mr. Procror.— Well, it seems to me that this man’s attitude towards 
the people in the prison is material to this inquiry. If, when he was at 
another institution then under investigation, he there assaulted an officer, 
it seems to me material on the question of his treatment at the time 
when he accuses the deputy of having hit him with the monkey-wrench, 
because it is easy to see that there might well be occasions when any 
implement the deputy might have would be a justifiable implement to 
use. I don’t wish to take up the time of the committee, however. 

The CHAIRMAN — The Chair can see the force of the argument used 
by Mr. Riley, and the Chair also desires to give the fullest extent possi- 
ble to the inquiry. At the same time it seems to the Chair that it is 
competent for Mr. Proctor to bring on witnesses to substantiate that 
fact, if fact it is. 

(By Mr. Proctor.) Well, you admit that you struck him ? 
Who? 

Dr. Lane? 

No, I don’t admit it. 

You don’t deny it, either, do you? 

It hasn’t anything to do with this affair at all. 

(By Ald. LEE.) One question. I understood you to say that at 
the time in the shop when the shots were fired everybody was standing 
up? 

A. As soon as they heard the shots they got up. 

Q. As soon as they heard the shots they all got up? 

A. Yes, sir; all jumped. 

Q. And you were watching Flaherty all the time ? 

A. Just‘as soon as we all got up I stood in one attitude, just as 
though I was mesmerized on the spot, looking at Flaherty. 

Q. Now, was there any time during the tumult in the shop that day 
that you saw Flaherty on the bench, either standing on it or sitting on 
it P 

A. No. 

Q. Then if Flaherty says he was sitting or standing on the bench you 
didn’t see him ? 

A. No, sir; I see him at the time the shot was fired and picking up 
the coat. 

QY. And you were watching him all the time ? 
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A. He was on the bench, if you call it sitting, like that — that is all 
the way I see him (leaning up against the bench, back to it). 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Well, now, what bothers me is this: You say 
you became mesmerized, as you tell it, and were watching Flaherty. 
Why were you watching Flaherty so intently ? 

A. I was watching him because he was over there when I see the 
officer with the pistol, and Flaherty, going around. 

Q. Flaherty going around? 

A. No, the officer there, and all standing and walking around. 

Q. Where was Flaherty ? 

A. Right next to the bench, so, sitting onthe bench. I saw that he 
was right in that position. 

Q. Now, I ask you again why were you watching Flaherty more 
than any other man in the shop P 

A. I don’t know that I can answer that. 

Q@. There was no reason that you can assign for it? 

A. Noreason. Just happened to see him, and kept my eye on him, 
just the same as I would see anybody. I was looking around, watching 
the officer as much as Flaherty, at the same time. Of course, you 
couldn’t tell when he tired the pistol if that shot missed Flaherty it 
might have missed him and struck Melvin. 

Y. You were watching Melvin also? 

A. Yes, sir,—not exactly watching him, but I thought at the time 
that if the shot missed he would get it. 

Q. Now, Flaherty didn’t take the goose away from the runner, 
did he? 

A. No, the runner brought the goose back himself. 

Q. And Flaherty didn’t take the goose in his hand? 

A. No, sir; only the time he took it off the machine and gave it to 
the runner. 

Q. He did take it off the machine? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how far did he have to go to give it to the runner, what 
distance ? 

A. Didn’t go at all. The runner came to him and took it out of his 
hand then. If Flaherty had the goose in his hand, as you say, and tried 
strike — 

Q. I don’t say. 

A. They all say, and I tell you he didn’t, and I am telling you the 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) They all say so, do they ? 

A. No, but the officers. I am not saying the prisoners. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) And it is very evident if Flaherty did have the 
goose Young would have got a part of it. 

A. Certainly. Anybody with common sense would know that 
Flaherty — 

Ald. LEE. — I don’t see how there could be any damage to the officer 
if the officer had a gun and Flaheriy the goose. That isn’t reasonable 
at all. ‘The question is did Flaherty have the goose. He says no. 

The Witness. — He didn’t have the goose at all. He went up to the 
officer. 


JOHN SULLIVAN. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHaiRMAN.) Is your name John Sullivan? 

4 Y Oba) 

Q. Youarecalled here before this committee, which committee is here 
to ascertain, if they can, facts revarding the management of this institu- 
tion. Have you any facts which you desire to lay before this com- 
mittee ? The Chair desires to say to you that you may refuse to 
answer any question put to you the answer of which may tend to crimi- 
nate yourself. Do you understand that ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

(the witness was sworn at this point.) 

(By Mr. Ri_ey.) How old are you? 

Twenty-two. 

How long have you been here ? 

Twenty-seven months. = 

How much longer have you to serve ? 

One week from Friday. 

Now, do you wish to state anything to this committee in refer- 
ence to the treatment of prisoners in this institution ?P 

A. . Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, in your own way, just tell them just whatever you desire. 

A. Well, I will begin at the beginning and tell my experience, if you 
wish. 

O20 68. 

A. The first time that I ever had any occasion here to consider my- 
self ill-treated was when I was in the institution two months. One day 
there was a man made some disturbance in the shop that I was em- 
ployed in, and the officer pulled a revolver on him, and I was only in the 
shop about five or six weeks at the time, and as the revolver was pointed 
directly almost at me, if he had missed the man he might have shot me. 
I supposed he might and I got up off of my stool there and moved it a 
little one side, so as to be out of the ran ge of the shot if he should fire. 
Well, the officer made the man put down the stool that he had and sent 
for the deputy. The deputy came up and took the man out. The man 
was walking before him and talking about one thing and another and 
the deputy ¥ was shoving him along and saying, “Go on, goon.” So 
after the man was taken out, half an hour afterwards, after I resumed 
my work, I was sent for to go over to the office, with the expectation of 
getting a visit. When I came over and went to go out the gate here, 
the deputy called me to the gate and said, ‘‘ Here, what did you do over 
there?” “He sent for the officer who had char ge of the shop and the 
officer came over and he said, ‘‘ What did this man do?” He says, 
‘Well, when you were taking this man out this fellow half rose off his 
stool and went back again.” — ‘Is that all? ”— ** Yes.”—** Go on — lock 
him down in solitary. ” On the way down I was talking to myself, 
thinking of the injustice of being locked up withont any cause, and at 
the expir ation of the time there, 21st of October, 1892, I was taken out 
and put back again in the cell next door. I asked what for. He said, 
“You called somebody a ‘son-of-a-bitch.’” I don’t know what he 
meant. That is all I heard. 

How long were you kept in solitary ? 

Six days. 

Without being taken out ? 

Taken out and put in the next cell to it. 

How long did that take ? 

Two seconds — three seconds. 

So you were really six days in solitary ? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, that time, did you get enough bread and water ? 

One pint of water and about two ounces of bread. 

Did you have enough to satisfy your appetite ? 

No, sir. 

Well, what next? 

Well, the next time that I got punished was this time. I was up 
at. chapel one Sunday, as usual, and I came down. ‘That afternoon I 
came out in the yard to empty buckets with the rest of the men, and 
when I went back to the cell I found the bed and everything else taken 
out of the cell. I thought a moment to see if I had done anything and 
couldn’t think, and at that time the officer came up to the sliding-bar and 
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I said I would like to see the deputy. He said, ‘* All right.” Well, the 
deputy came down and I wanted to know why the bed was taken out. 
He said, ‘‘ Come down and I will show you,” and I was locked in 
solitary —for asking him, I suppose. WhenI got down there he said, 
‘¢ You were talking in chapel.” 

Q@. How long were you kept in solitary for that? 

A, Three days. This time I mentioned first about getting the six 
days, I came out shortly afterwards and made complaint to the Com- 
missioners about it. I stated the case, and after I got through they 
asked the colonel what was on the books, what I was charged with, 
and he went in and came out and said I had raised a disturbance in the 
shop and the officers had to take me out. The deputy himself can 
prove that I walked out of the shop and walked over here, with the 
intention of getting a visit, as | supposed. I came out, and after mak- 
ing my statement the three Commissioners, I believe, asked me if I 
had anything else to say. I then said what the deputy told me after 
coming out of solitary. He asked if I thought I could behave myself, 
and I started to tell him that | didn’t do anything that would justify 
punishing me. He said, ‘‘ That isn’t what I want to hear. If you do 
anything we will put you back again.” I said to the Commissioners 
that I thought—and I was shut up and was told that it was not my 
business to think, that he and somebody else were to do the thinking. 
That was the way — ‘‘ We are here to do the thinking.” On another 
occasion, in the shop, Officer Curley came into the shop to relieve the 
officer who had charge of it at the time, Officer Goodale. I raised my 
hand in the shop and went to the sink to get a drink of water. After 
getting the drink I went to take my seat, and he said that I had brushed 
some suspenders off a bench where a man was working. ‘The man had 
been there a short while, and the work had dropped on the floor, and he 
accused me of knocking it down. I told him I didn’t do it, that the 
suspenders were on the floor, but he gave me some pretty hard talk 
and told me he would see about it. Well, on occasions like that, when 
they say they will see about it, you are apt to get punished, so when the 
deputy came up I went up and spoke to him. When I was relating to 
him the statement Officer Curley came off the bench and stood there and 
made no objection to anything I said at the time. The deputy simply 
looked at him and said, ‘‘ That is all right, all right; he will let you go. 
That is all right,” and walked away. Well, it went on until about two 
weeks after that. He came up usually every day, but [ never asked 
him to go to the closet, because I thought he had a grudge against me 
and wouldn’t let me go. So on the 23d, I believe, of March, he came 
up ‘there and I raised my hand to go to the closet and he wouldn't let 
me go. I raised my hand again—he wouldn’t let me go. Several 
men working on adjoining machines to me saw that he wouldn’t let me 
go and raised their hands for fun, and he let them go. So I said, ** You. 
let them all go and you wouldn’t let me go,” and I asked the reason 
why. ‘*I will let you go when your turn comes.” And so it went on. 
I asked on several occasions and he wouldn’t let me go — said, ‘‘ I will 
let you go when your turn comes and not before.” Well, the deputy 
came up afterwards and I mentioned it in a few words to the deputy. 
And he said, ‘* Oh, he will let you go all right.” I went and sat down. 
I talked pretty loud at the time and I suppose the officer who had 
charge of the shop told Curley what I said, reported me or something. 
The next time when he came up, Saturday, the 23d of March, I raised 
my hand to go to the closet and he wouldn’t look at me. 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) That is, the deputy or officer ? 

A. The officer in charge of the shop, Curley. So this time I was 
speaking about, I raised my hand and he pretended he didn’t see me 
wanted to ignore me, I suppose. I didn’t ask him anything. When the 
other officer came back he let me go. I was inthe shop probably a 
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month or so and came out and was walking to the machine, had my head 
turned to one side, my attention being attracted to something, and in 
going back struck against Officer Curley. [I didn’t know that he was 
there, in that spot. I was going to my machine, and he grabbed me by 
the wrist or arm and asked me what I was doing. I said, ‘*‘ Nothing.” 
He said, ‘‘ You lie,” or some curse word, and grabbed both my hands, 
and I attempted to break away from him, and in breaking away from 
him in the struggle, he got me up by the wall by the throat and [ 
struggled that way, and was standing that way, sidewise to the stairs, 
and he pushed me bodily down the stairs. I was at the right-hand side 
of the stairs and grabbed at the banisters for support. I struck my hand 
on one of the railings, knocking it out and fell to the floor. [ struck 
full length on the floor and was unconscious for a moment, didn’t know 
what had happened, and then [ looked up and saw Curley rushing down 
at me. I rushed to the back of the shop, the lower shop, to get out of 
his way, and I looked around for something to defend myself and I see 
this railing, which I had worked out with my hand, breaking my thumb. 
So I picked up the stick and struck him. He threw me down, took the 
stick away and pummelled me with his fist and chokedme. Finally, 
one of the prisoners got up in the lower shop, where the disturbance 
took place, and rushed at the officer. There was some sort of disturb- 
ance, and tackled this man. In the meantime several officers came into 
the shop and one took me by the arm and said, ‘‘ Go on.” I started and 
Officer Curley let go of the man he had, and said, ‘* Let him alone and 
I will take care of him,” and grabbed me and threw me over one of the 
benches, took me by the throat, and when he couldn’t choke me, put his 
fingers in my mouth and grabbed me that way, and left the imprint of 
his nails on the inside of the cheek. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) On the inside of the cheek ? 

A. And walked me about a little ways, and on the way was bump- 
ing me up against the benches and wall where the machines are. He 
finally threw me down again and attempted to choke me, and a couple 
of prisoners came up and made him stop. When he got outside the 
gate he stood me up and said, ‘‘ I wish I had a club, and I would fix 
you.” He gotover to the hospital and shoved me, trying to make 
me mad in some way, so that I would strike him — brought me into 
the hospital, where the blood was washed off my face and my hand 
dressed. , 

Q. Anything more ? 

A. Yes, sir. While I was in the hospital here, locked up at the 
time, waiting to go to court, there was an insane man locked up 
there. There are two or three of them in solitary. One of them is 
William Sullivan, a young fellow, a boy locked up there at the time, 
being somewhat insane. While he was locked up there, he was put in 
solitary one day for threatening an officer. He was in there four days, 
and the doctor came in one morning, opened the door, and let him 
out. He commenced to cry to be let out. The doctor asked some 
questions —if he didn’t threaten the officer and make some remarks, 
that he would tell the men in No. 3 shop on him, ete, He said, no, he 
made no remarks. At that time there was a prisoner confined there, 
sick, taking exercise, walking up and down. He turned around to 
_ the officer punishing this young man, called him everything. Told him 
he was a thief, saw him, he saw him stealing things out of there, and 
words to that effect. Told him the young man had done nothing to 
him, and he put him in the cell. I believe the colonel spoke to him 
afterwards, said he shouldn’t use such language. In regard to this 
assault that took place lately, I was sitting at my machine — 

Q. (By the CnaiRMAN.) What assault do you allude to? 

A. This shooting here. 

Q. Flaherty ? 
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A. Not exactly Flaherty, but this man Maguire. They attempted 
to shoot that man across the yard. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLey.) Did you see the shooting in the yard ? 

ay (Yess sir: 

Q. Now, how many shots were fired in the yard? 

A. Oh,+six or eight. 

@. Who fired the shots? 

A. Officer Young, Trafton, and the officer in charge of the bake- 
house. 

Q. Three officers fired ? 

Asi Yes, Sir. 

Q. And firing at Maguire ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they hit him ? 

A. No, sir. One of the builets penetrated the door there and they 
dug it out. Plugged with wood. 

QY. The side door of the building ? 

A. No, the shop over there. 

Q. And the sound of those shots led you to the window to. look out ? 

A. No, I was at the window at the the time the shots came. I was 
taking a drink of water at the sink when I heard the shots, and looked © 
out the window. 

Q. What happened then? 

A. When the shots were fired this young Maguire ran into the shop, 
and after drinking the water | had laid the dipper down and started to 
go to my machine, and took six or seven steps, and I heard another shot 
that sounded downstairs. Somebody cried out, ‘* My God, he is killed!” 
I was somewbat excited, and all the men jumped up in a body, and I was 
going to run downstairs to see if I could render the man assistance or 
something in that way. So I left and went over to my machine and 
grabbed the stool and smashed it against the machine — smashed the 
machine and sat down. 

Q. Why did you do that? 

A. Because I was excited, and another reason, I knew I would be 
punished anyway, whether I went into that trouble, got into it, or not. 

. Why did you think so? 

Because I had been punished on former occasions. 

You didn’t see the shooting of Flaherty ? 

No, sir. 

Any other instances of the shooting of prisoners ? 

Yes, sir; this Nolan. I was sitting at the machine and I saw 
some of the men side of me glancing out the wnidow. J knew by that 
that something was going on there. I glanced out and saw this young 
Nolan, Dolan, or whatever his name is, lying on the ground and Officer 
Young kicking and pounding him, and other officers there — Officer 
Fallon,with a revolver in his hand. 

Q. Do you know how it began ? 

A. Yes, sir. Fifteen or twenty men refused to work under an 
officer in this No. 1 shop, and the deputy went in there to see about the 
matter, and whilst he was in there this man from the shop upstairs, 
Nolan, made some demonstration in the shop, I don’t know what it was. 
This Officer Young, Trafton, and another one took hold of him to take 
him out, and when they got him to the door threw him bodily down a 
flight of stone steps. 

How many officers had hold of him ? 

Two or three. 

How old was Nolan? 

Eighteen or nineteen, I guess. 

And he was then in custody of two or three officers ? 
Yes, sir. 
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And you say one of them flung him down a flight of steps? 

Stone steps; yes, sir. 

Was that done by one, two, or three ? 

Couldn’t tell; done altogether. 

As he went down stairs did he hold back P 

No, started to go down the steps and they threw him down. 

Went down the whole flight ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many steps in that flight? 

Four or five or six. 

And as he was getting up the officers ran at him P 

Yes, sir; and as they did struck out, punched and kicked him 
or six times. 

How many kicked him ? 

Two of them. 

Was Dolan as heavy as any of the officers or as large ? 

No, sir; only a little fellow. 

How many kicks did he get? 

Oh, probably five or six kicks. 

You say Dolan was a little fellow ? 

Yes, sir; a boy. 

Any other instance you remember ? 

Yes, sir; this King’s assault. 

Did you see that ? 

I didn’t see that, but heard the thuds of the blows. 

What did you hear ? 

I was in my cell at the time and I heard the door being opened, 
and the next thing I heard a scuffle and a sort of a choking, and then I 
heard the thuds going on the man’s head. 

Q. Then did you hear exclamations? 

A. Yes, sir; and I heard a voice going, ‘‘ Stop, stop, I did nothing 
to you,” and then the deputy, ‘‘ I will fix you,” and then a couple of 
more thuds. 

Q. Anything else? 

A. Yes, sir; in regard to myself in this trouble. In the morning 
after this trouble occurred we men were locked in our cells. 1 was 
locked in there, and about 8 o’clock the deputy sent three officers to m 
cell and took me out and brought me down and took a couple of hand- 
suffs and handcuffed my hands behind my back and put me back in my 
cell. Just before I was put back he gave the officers orders to take 
everything out of my cell, didn’t leave a blanket, simply left the iron 
bedstead, and kept me that way all day long until half-past five at night 
without taking them off, and at that time came to the door, took me out. 
I went out of the cell, and he said, ** Do you think you can keep quiet 
now ?” — something to that effect, — got as faras that and threw me 
back. I asked him then if he was eoing to take the handcuffs off. He 
said, ‘‘ No.” I said, ‘‘ A}l right.” 

Q. How long were they kept on? 

A. From about half- past seven in the morning until half-past five at 
night. He came back afterwards, took me over to the hospital, and 
kept them on me there until half- past § seven. During that time I didn’t 
have a drink of water, and couldn’t use my hands when necessary. I 
asked him twice to take them off and he wouldn't make any answer to 
me. 

Q. Now, you were handcuffed in that way for about eleven or 
twelve hours ? 

A. About that — close on to twelve hours. 

Q. Now, during that time did you desire to go to the closet or the 
bucket ? 

A. Well, I did desire it and asked. 
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Q. And what did they do ? 

A. Didn’t do anything. When put in the hospital I told him I had 
occasion to use them and hadn’t used them since seven o’clock that morn- 
ing. He said something, I don’t know what it was, and went out and 
came back at half-past seven and took the handcuffs off. 

Q. Well, why were you taken to the hospital ? 

A. Idon't know. That is where they bring the men in and punish 
them. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. Well, they put men in there. Idon’tknowwhy. They have got 
a man in there for six months now, a big, tall fellow, who broke thir- 
teen machines one day, and they have got him locked up yet. 

Q. Well, you don’t know what you were taken to the hospital for ? 

Ae AN Os 

Q. You don’t know why you were in there ? 

A. Well, when he came to the cell he said something to me: ‘‘ Do 
you think you can keep quiet ? ” or something of the kind, and I made 
some remark to him and he threw me back in the cell, and I asked him 
then if he was going to take the handcuffs off. He said ‘‘ No.” I said 
«You can’t expect me to keep quiet in here, then” He said, ‘* I will 
make you keep quiet,” and made some more remarks and said, ‘‘ I will 
put you in a place where you will keep quiet.” 

Q. ‘Then took you to the hospital ? 

fA. XY 68;"sir. 

Q. Then, anything else P 

A. Yes, sir; one day I was looking out of the window and saw the 
deputy and three or four officers bringing a young fellow across the 
yard, and when they got him to the prison, he was on the other side and 
I couldn’t see anything. But it seemed as though the man was being 
choked or ill-treated, somehow. 

Q. Have you heard any cursing or swearing among the officers ? 

Pray eS, sir. 7 

Q. Often? 

A. Yes, sir; quite often. Very few of the officers treat men with 
kindness. 


Q. The law provides that officers shall treat prisoners with kind- 
ness. 

A. Well, there is nothing of the kind observed here. 

Q. Well, are prisoners treated with kindness ? 

A. I receive very little kindness here —I never see any. 

@. Well, is it a customary thing to hear officers swearing ? 

‘Ag Well, sometimes you hear them cursing and damning at you. 

Q. And sometimes they do not? 

A. Sometimes they do not. 

@. Have you seen any officers under the influence of liquor ? 

As ud C8810. 

Q. Many! p 

A. 


Not exactly under the influence of liquor, but smelled liquor on 
officers here. 

Q. You haven't noticed it affecting their conduct, or anything of the 
kind P 

Q. Well, upon this occasion that I told you I. had spoken to the 
deputy in regard to reporting Officer Curley, he appeared to be under 
the influence of liquor; I smelled liquor off him. 
. When was this? 
In March, 1893. 
You have been locked up since July 9, you say ? 
Yes, sir; without any exercise for sixteen weeks. 
Don’t you get any exercise now ? 
Iam in my shop now, working. 
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Q. How long have you been there ? 

A. Since the 30th of October. 

@. Do you know whether ke of the prisoners put in solitary have 
gone crazy ? 

Yes, sir. 

How many of them? 

Well, two or three I could mention. 

Who are they ? 

This William Sullivan is a man that was punished. I firmly be- 
lieve the reason he went insane was the treatment he received. 

Q. Did you see Sullivan before he was put in solitary ? 

At Yes, sir, 

Q. Was he all right or not ? 

A. He was insane then. He was locked up in the hospital as being 
an insane man, and whilst locked up there he made threats to the officer 
who had charge of the hospital, and he reported to the deputy, and the 
deputy locked him in solitary and kept him four days before he took 
him out. 

Q. Before William Sullivan was sent to the hospital what shop was 
he in? 
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No. 3 shop. 

Did you notice he was insane while in the shop ? 

No, didn’t appear insane then. 

He appeared to be all right ? 

Yesy' Sir. 

What was it caused his insanity ? 

Punishment, I believe. 

What sort of punishment ? 

Being put in solitary, and having his bed out. 

Did he have his bed out very long ?P 

Well, they took it out three nights. 

And how often was he put in solitary? 

Oh, very often. Whilst I was in here almost every day. 
So that you knew he was all right before they began to 
punish him ? 

aN ORS: 

Q. And then, after he had received solitary punishment several 
times, and had lost his bed more or less, you noticed that he became 
insane ? — 

Yes, sir. 

Then he was taken to the hospital ? 

Yes, sir; finally. 

And treated as an insane prisoner there? 

As an insane prisoner. 

And then he was insolent or something to the officer in charge ? 
Yes, sir. 

And the officer reported him to the deputy, and then Sullivan was 
n taken and put in solitary ? 

Yes, sir. 

How long was he kept at that time ? 

Four days. 

And at that time you say Sullivan was insane ? 

Yes, sir. 

And then he was finally sent to the asylum ? 

Yes, sir. Then there was another thing in regard to Sullivan. 
He used to go to the closet, empty the pot he had, and one day came to 
me —I was locked up—and told me he was going to go to the shop to 
work, didn’t want to stay there, said they were trying to smother him 
with pillows, ete. ; and heran out of the hospital this day, and ran to his 
machine and sat down. While sitting there Officer Curley and another 
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man went there to take him out. I believe he made some resistance 
to them, and Officer Curley grabbed him by the throat and finally took 
him out. 

Q. Who were the other parties who went insane ? 

A. This Murphy. He was locked up in his cell last February. He 
_ was in there about three or four weeks, and when he came out he went 
to the deputy that afternoon for something —I believe he said he was 
sick and couldn’t work — and the deputy told him to go down the next 
morning, and excused him for that afternoon. The man went to the 
hospital, and they kept him in there, and finally sent him to the 
asylum. 

How long had he been in solitary ? 

He had been four weeks. 

In solitary P 

Sometime in his cell. 

Did you notice him when he first came here ? 

Yes, sir; appeared all right, a big, strapping, quiet man. 

Was the insanity developed in solitary ? 

GS; Sit: 

And he went to the Insane Asylum ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By Ald. Lee.) Did they place the man in dark solitary or light ? 
Simply in his cell. 

Not dark solitary ? 

No, sir. 

And you were locked up how long in light solitary in your cell? 
Sixteen weeks. 

And this man only four ? 

Yes, sir. 

(By Mr. Ritey.) Did he receive other punishment besides being 
locked up ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think he was ever punished before. 

Q. And you think it was the solitary which set him crazy ?P 

A. Yes, sir; because it is terrible in there. 

Q. Some can stand it and some can’t ? 

A. Yes, sir; we cannot get exercise there, and we are thinking and 
thinking. 

Q. You were in there sixteen weeks and you didn’t get exercise ? 

ALAS NG, six, 

Q. Why? Were you refused ? 

A. I told you we were often there eight weeks before they would 
attempt to give us any exercise at all; then from two to five minutes 
exercise. 1 went out the first day and next day, and I see that I was 
Bee going to get any more, and thought I might as well stop in the 
cell. 

Q. That is, the time was too short ? 

A. Yes, sir; not sufficient to do any good. 

Q. Just before you went to work how much exercise did you get ? 

A. None, except in my cell. He came around one day and seemed 
very eager —came around and wanted to know why I didn’t take exer- 
cise. I told him it wasn’t sufficient, that I had taken it the first few days 
and walked up and down the corridor several times and walked back to 
the cell. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘come out now and we will give you 
some ” — seemed very eager. That was the third of October. 

Q. Now, the other case of insanity ? 

A. I don’t recollect just the man’s name. It was Murphy — brought 
to court and given six months. This man was taken, after the court, 
and given nine days solitary, then put in the shop three or four days, 
and then taken out and given nine more days in solitary. 

Q. Was that dark or light ? 
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A. Dark; then put in a cell and afterwards went to the Insane 
Asylum. 

Q. That is, first nine days dark solitary after the court, then four 
days more in the shop? 

A. Yes, sir. Then they took and gave him nine days more dark 
solitary, making eighteen days. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Just one question —did you know all about this 
personally P 

A. He was taken out of there — that is all I know, the report. 

Ald. Lee. — Well, what is the use of wasting time on what he doesn’t 
know. 

The WitNnEss. — Not as regards that. 

Ald. Lrr. — The record will show in regard to that matter. 

Mr. RiLtey. — Oh, yes, I think there is no doubt of it. It is a part of 
the atmosphere of the place. You will find that this witness is telling 
the truth. 

Ald. Lrg. — Nobody is saying that he is not. 

Mr. Ritey.— [simply want to set forth that there were eighteen days. 

Ald. Lee. —I object. I don’t think Brother Riley need waste time. 
This man deliberately tells us he doesn’t know where Murphy went. 

The Witness. — He was supposed to goin there. ‘That was the re- 
port in the shop. 

(Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Passing from those eighteen days, you say he 
was then put in a cell four weeks ? 

A. Three or four. 

Q. Do you know about that ? 

A. Of course, he was locked in. Every man knows when other 
prisoners are locked in. 

Q. Did you see him in the cell ? 

A.” No, ‘sir. 

Q. The next you heard, after the lapse of a month, was that he was 
sent to the asylum ? 

A.) 3Y eS; sire 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) How did you learn that ? 

A. Out in the yard here. 

Q. How did you learn it? If there are any leaks the committee had 
better find it out. 

A. One prisoner told it to another. 

Q. And you don’t know, of course, how they get it? 

Mr. RiLtry. — Well, a glance sometimes conveys a whole volume. 

Ald. Lrg. — There are times, you know, sometimes, when a glance is 
wrong. 

The Witness. — Well, a man will speak to you and tell you— you 
get an hour’s exercise in the yard every week. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritzy.) Now, is there anything else you wish to tell 
the committee P | 

A. Well, in regard to solitary, you get one pint of water and about 
. two ounces of bread there. 

Q. That is not enough to keep a man alive, is it ? 

‘Ash aN.O,- SIL. 

Ald. Lee. — There would be a good many dead, if that is true. 

Mr. Ritey. — Well, I guess the grave has covered a great many of 
them. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) Have you had any time taken off for good 
behavior ? 7 

As Yes) Sit. 

Q. How many days have you got? 

A. Ihave lost fifteen days — going to speak to the colonel about it. 
I don’t know what [ am losing them for — have been put in solitary 
three times. That is all I can accouut for. 
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Q. You have lost fifteen days? 

As Yes, sir. 

(Q. And what would you be entitled to fot good behavior during the 
term ? 

A. Ninety days. 

(J. And you have got seventy-five credited to you for good behavior 
and have lost fifteen ? 

A. Lost fifteen ; yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Barry.) Were you in the hospital with your arm done 
up one day we were over here ? 

A. Yes, sir; in a sling. 

Q. That was the day the Board of Aldermen was over here last 
year 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it the next day after that you were taken to court and tried 
for assault in the shop ? 

A. Five days afterwards. 

Q. You had your hand done up that day i in a sling, didn’t you, with 
splints ? 

Aran OY GS, /Sir. 

Q. Well, how long before you went to the court were the splints 
taken off? 

A. About ten minutes. 


Q. And you were brought over to the court with the splints off? 
ayes, Sir. 

Q. In the South Boston Municipal Court ? 

As) y eS, SIT. 

(. And you were tried there and then appealed the case? 

Boy es, Sir: 


Q. When you were brought back to the prison were the splints put 
on again ? 


A.) No, sir. 
Q. Never put on after that? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Did I understand you to say that you heard while you were locked 
up there that Sullivan was brought from the hospital to solitary ? 

A el eee Sy 

Q. Well, how long after the day the Board of Aldermen came over 
here was it that the assault took place? How many days before that 
day we saw you in the hospital had the row taken place in the shop of 
which you speak ? 

A. ‘Took place the 24th of March, and I believe the day you came 
over was the dth of April. 

Q. Well, was it within a day or two of the day we came over that 
Sullivan was put in solitary ? 

A. No, it was a good while after that. 

Q. It was after that that Sullivan was taken from the hospital and 
put into solitary P 

A. a es Lair 

Q. How long? 

A. Four days he was kept in solitary. 

Q. Iknow, but how long after that time? Was it a month ? 

A. Well, it was just before I had gone to the higher court. It was in 
the month of May, I believe, or the latter part of April. 

Q. You are sure now it was in the month of May? 

A. Or the latter part of April. I was in the hospital at the time. 
I was in there all the time — confined there seven weeks. 

Q. Now, was it May or April that he was brought from the hospital 
back into solitary ? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t be certain just what it was. It was between the 
15th of April and the 20th of May, anyway. 
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Q. Is there a man here named William English ? 

A. English P 

Q. Yes, sir. Has he been here since you have been in the institution ? 

A. Idon’t know — men don’t know each other here very well, don’t 
get a chance to talk. 

Q. Do you know a man named James Carroll ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see the occurrence when he was struck with a monkey- 
wrench ? 

A. No—worked in the lower shop. Saw afterwards that his head 
was cut. 

Q. Do you remember a man named Thomas Scanlan who was taken 
to the Insane Asylum ? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. Don’t know him? 
TAO OSIT: 


Q. You spoke something about being shackled in solitary. Do they 
keep a record of the light solitaries, colonel — keep a record of that? 

Col. WuiTon. — In his case they do. Sometimes a person may be 
put in for observation a few days and then no record of it, but where 
we have had trouble and they are locked in there is a record. 

Ald. LomasnEey. — Of light solitary ? 

Co]. WHITON. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) What is the day you were shackled in 
solitary ? 

A. The 10th of July, 1894. 

Q. Twelve hours ? 

A. Twelve hours. 

Q. This last July? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Ald. Lrr.-—— That was the day of the riot, was it not? 

Ald. Lomasney. — Well, I don’t know the date of the riot. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Well, isn’t that it? 

A. ‘The day afterward I believe. 

Q. The day after they had the trouble? 

A. No, the day that I was shackled. 

Q. (By Ald. LOMASNEY.) Well, you were shackled the 10th? 

Av; Yes,’sir. 

Ald. Lomasnry. — Is the punishment book here, colonel ? 

Col. WHITON. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. LOMASNEY.) You were here last 4th of July? 

Av “Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you in the yard? 

A. Yes, sir. 

QQ. Did you notice whether the deputy was drunk that day or not, 
under the influence of liquor ? 

A. No, I didn’t see him. 

Q. Do you remember seeing him at all that day ? 

A. Yes, saw him in the guard-house, sitting down in there. 


CROSS—EX AMINATION. 


. (By Mr. Proctor.) You were tried in the Municipal Court 
here before Judge Fallon for the assault on Curley ? 
No, sir. 
Before whom was it? 
Judge Noyes. 
Well, then you appealed it? 
Yes; sir. 
And then you were tried over in town ? 
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Didn’t have any? 
No, sir; not that I know of. 
Well, at any rate they charged you with an assault upon Curley ? 
It was upon Curley that they said you made an assault? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Well, they said you made an assault upon him as you came out 
of the closet, didn’t they, as you went by Curley ? 
A. No, they contradicted the report in the court. 
Q. That is, didn’t testify to the same thing in either court ? 
Ay Noe sirs 
Q. But they said you struck him when you came out of the closet, 
didn’t they ? 
A No, sir. 
Q. That was before you went down the stairs ? 
‘Ae It) OS; Sir: 
Q. And when Curley came down the stairs to you his face was 
covered with blood? 
ANG. Sir, 
Q. You remember the condition of his face ? 
A. JIremember seeing him running down with the intention of as- 
saulting me. 
Q. Blood on his face? 
A. Didn’t notice any. 
Q. You couldn’t say, then, if you didn’t notice. Did you have the 
balustrade in your hand ? 
A. Yes, sir. It broke and hurt my hand. I had it to defend myself 
when he rushed at me. 
You were standing up ? 
Yes, sir. 
You had it in your hand? 
Yes, sir. 
You were going to strike him with {t? 
If he assaulted me. 
Did you strike at him? 
Yes, sir. 
How many times? 
Once. 
That is, struck at him once and that was all the chance you had. 
He took itaway from you. Now, you received six months’ sentence for 
that P 
gA. VY e8,-S1T: 
Q. Now, what were you convicted and sentenced here for — break- 
ing and entering ? 
Yes, sir. 
What ? 
A periodical shop. 
In the night-time ? 
Yes, sir. 
What time in the night was it ? 
About eleven or twelve o’clock. 
Alone? 
No; two other young fellows. 
Well, what did you take? 


ATO esi sit, 

Q. Before a jury? 

ALY Yes; Sir. 

Q. And you were sentenced to six months over there? 
AS SY Os) sits 

Q. Now, Officer Curley had some black eyes, didn’t he ? 
A. No. sir. 

Le) 

A. 

Q. 
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A. Didn’t take nothing. 

Q. Didn't get a chance? 

A. Well, the fact of the case was I knew nothing about it till it was 
broke in and I ran with them and got caught. 

Q. Then you didn’t get it at all ? 

A. No, sir. I didn’t know what they were doing until the window 
broke, heard the glass breaking, and I went and ran with them and got 
caught. 

Q. What were you doing outside? When the other two men went 
in were you left outside ? 

A. Noone went in atall. Simply a pane of glass was broke — that 
was all. / 

Q. Well, you say you did strike Curley with the club? 

A. Yes; when he threw me down the stairs. 

q. Struck him once? 

A. Yes, sir: 

Q. Well, you were here two months after you received your sentence 
and received no punishment ? 

The first two months I received no punishment. 

You behaved yourself, I suppose ? 

I try to behave myself all the time. 

Well, for those two months you didn’t have any trouble? 
Aas NO} Sir. : 

(. Now, you were first punished after some man made a disturb- 
ance, were you? 

oe Os Sits 

Q. Aman made a disturbance in the shop and an officer pulled a 
revolver? 

A moss aI. 

@. And you gotup ?P 

ASO NO HSIF: 

Q. You said you got up? 

A. I got up and moved to one side. I didn’t get up and stand up 
erect, but I got up this way and moved my stool. 

Q. Well, the man was taken out and you got six days, solitary ? 

Ae 8, .81T. 

(. And when you were taken to the solitary you called the officer 
names, didn’t you ? 

A. No, sir — called the officer nothing. 

@. I know, but I mean when you were being taken ? 

A. Iwas a distance of 10 or 15 feet, and I was muttering to myself, 
and he accused of me calling somebody a son of a bitch. 

Q. You were muttering to yourself when you were put in solitary ? 

Ae ed Gosnell: 

Q. And the second six days you got was because of that, you under-— 
stand ? 

A. It was because he said I had used profane language to an officer. 

Q. Because you called him a son of a bitch ? 

A. Some ofticer —I don’t know who. He didn’t explain, and I 
don’t know now who he meant. 

Q. Then the next time you got punished was for talking in the 
chapel P 

A. No, got punished that time, I believe, for going down and asking 
him what my bed was out for. 

Q. They said it was for talking in chapel —they charged you with 
that ? } 

A. My bed was out for that, and then for going down and asking 
him what I was punished for he punished me with solitary. 

Q. But they didn’t punish you with solitary for talking in chapel? 

ALa NO, sir, 


CPer 
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Q. Now, who of the Commissioners was it who said they did the 
thinking ? 

A. Mr. Jenks, I believe. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) How many times altogether have you 
been in solitary, Mr. Sullivan ? 

A. Twenty-one. 

(¥. Did the doctor come around to solitary every day ? 

A. No, not in this solitary when we were locked up this last time. 
Never come once. 

Q. That is light, I mean dark? 

A. Dark solitary he comes around and raps on the door. 

Q. What occurs then ? 

A. Well, if you are sick I suppose you tell him so and he will open 
up the door. 

Q. How long have you been in light solitary now P 

A. I was in there sixteen weeks. 

Q. About how many men were confined there with you during that 
period ? 

A. Oh, there were ninety, I believe, confined there altogether, and 
he let them out gradually. 

Q. I know, but take the last sixteen weeks, what was the average 
number ? 

A. Thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, perhaps. 

Q. During the sixteen weeks you were there did you see the doctor 
coming around at all? 

A. Isent after him twice. I had pains in the back and chest. 

Q. Were you ever put in solitary and kept there without bed and 
blanket ? 

A. Iwas put in here nine days without a blanket — simply the iron 
bedstead, that is all. 

Q. Iam talking about dark solitary. Were you ever ina dark cell 
without bed, board, and blanket ? 

Agy No, sir: 

Q. (By Mr. Proctor.) The time you were without a blanket was 
the 10th of July, was it ? 

A. Yes, sir; but they are obliged to give you one, I understand, in 
light solitary. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ritty.) There is a little Jew here? 

A. Yes, sir —Lew Smith, I believe. 

Q. Is he here now? 

A. I will mention the cause of it, if you wish. He took some work 
one day in the shop— 

Q. (By Mr. Procror.) Did you see it? 

A. No, didn’t see it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Is Smith here now? 

Am “Yess sit; 

Q. Where? 

A. Inthe block shop. In regard to this food here I would like to 
say something. I have been here two years and haven’t eaten any of 
that meat, and mor nings it is fairly rotten and putrid. 

Q. I didn’t under stand that ? 

A. In regard this meat they give mornings, four days a week and 
three days for dinner — it is fairly putrid, isn t fit to eat every meal. I 
haven't ate it for two years. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) How about it to-day ? 

A. To-day is Thursday’s dinner— we get mutton. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Is that good ? 

A. Itisbad. Some men can eat it, but the majority can’t. 
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Q. (By Ald. LEE.) When you say meat is bad you are talking 
about beef? 

A. Yes. sir. ; 

Q. (By the CnAIRMAN.) What would you say if you knew the 
committee had eaten some of that meat you had to-day and called it 

ood P 
Z A. Oh, they couldn’t call that ease This meat is black. 

Ova hat you had to-day ? 

A. No, lam not talking about the meat we had to-day sir. I am 
talking about the beef we generally get. 

(Ald. FoTTLeR in the chair.) 


CHARLES W. Hicks. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the Cuair.) This is a committee of the City Council here 
to investigate the management of the public institutions, and the com- 
mittee wish you to understand that any questions put to you tending to 
criminate yourself you need not answer. That is, you need not answer 
any question you think i is not proper, as far as you are concerned. Do 
you understand P 

Pes OSs Site 

(The witness was sworn at this point. ) 

(By Ald. Lee.) What is your full name? 

Charles W. Hicks— Charles Winthrop. 

And you are a prisoner here, confined in this institution ? 
‘Yes.. Site 

How long have you been here ? 

About sixteen months —came a year ago the 14th of July. 
Have you ever come here before ? 

Yes, sir. 

When? 

In 1892 for a year. In April, 1892. 

Any other time ? 

Yes, sir. 

When was that? 

1882 — eighteen months. 

Any other time ? 

No, sir. 

Well, now, where have you been employed during this last 
sentence — in what shop P 

A. In the block shop. All the time that I have been here I have 
been in the block shop — two sentences. 

(. Were you here during any of the troubles in the institution dur- 
ing the past sixteen months, either in February or July ? 

A. Been here through two strikes — the one in February and the last 
one. 

Q. Did you see any of the prisoners get assaulted during any of 
those strikes ? 

I did not. 

You didn’t see Flaherty when he was shot? 

I did not. 

You were not in that shop ? 

I was in the block shop. 

Do you know anything about Maguire P 

I saw the man run across into No. 3 shop. 

Now, let us have, Mr. Hicks, your own way, without any ques- 
tions at all, what you saw that day when the man ran out and the shots 
were fired in the yard. You heard the shots ? 

A. It was in the summer season and the windows were all open. 
Of course the men in the block shop heard the trouble that was going, 
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on in the big shop, heard the shot in the big shot, and then a short time 
afterwards saw a man running across the yard. I am inthe block shop, 
at the last window —the farther end of the shop, so I couldn’t see 
farther than from the guard-house to No. 8 door. I saw him running 
across the yard that distance. 

Q. Well, do you know what he was running for, what was the 
occasion of his running ? 

A. I suppose — in my own mind — 

Q. Well, never mind, I don’t care, if you don’t know. 

A. I supposed he was running across to notify the men in that shop 
to come over and help the men in the big shop. That is what I sup- 
posed he was going across for. The block had nothing to do with that 
trouble with the big shop. 

Q. Then the trouble didn’t come into the block shop ? 

AS. ANOSIT: 

(. Has there been any trouble in the block shop since you have been 
there ? 

A. No, sir; only an occasional fight once in a while amongst the 
men themselves — some scuffle or something of that kind — never has 
been any trouble there. 

Q. You never have seen any of the officers assault anybody in the 
block shop while you have been there ? . 

A. Never have. 

Q. Have you at any time since you have been in prison ? 

A. Never have seen a man assaulted since I have been here by an 
officer. 

Q. Did you ever see any of the officers use any man in any way that 

ou would term brutal ? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. Have you ever heard any of the officers in the institution here 
use profanity or swear ? 

A. No, I don’t remember that I ever heard an officer swear at a 
man. 

Q. (By Mr. Rirey.) At what? 

A. Ataman, or in any way. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) Have you ever seen any of the officers here 
from the superintendent down under the influence of liquor at any time. 

A. No, | have not. 

Q. Have you ever been close enough to any officer at any time so 
that you could smell liquor from him ? 

A. Ihave conversed with them as near as to these gentlemen here 
and never smelled liquor on any of them. 

Q. Never smelled any ? 

A. No, sir; never smelled any or saw any officers that I thought 
was under the influence of liquor in any way. ‘The officers are kind 
to the men and not harsh, and the discipline is only to maintain good 
order. ‘That we have got to have or one-half the prisoners couldn’t 
live with the other half. 

Q. You say that unless good order and discipline was maintained — 

A. Isay that unless discipline was maintained here, with good order, 
one-half the prisoners could not live with the other half. There is no 
more than enough good discipline to keep good order in the place. 

Q. And why couldn’t the other half live ? 

A. Because they would quarrel among themselves. 

(. And there are occasionally quarrels among those in the block 
shop ? 

ASe . Yes; sir. 

Q. And when they quarrel among themselves they are punished for 
it P 

A. Yes, sir, as a general thing. 
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Q. Well, now, how about the food you receive here? 

A. The food is plain, is good, and there is plenty of it. 

Have you ever seen any meat in the morning or at noon — speak- 
ing of beef how — that in your judgment was unfit for a human being 
to eat? 

A. Inever had any meat that was tainted or spoiled in any manner. 
I have taken the meat at the slide with the men. There is no partiality 
at all— go into line, past the slide, and each man takes his dish as he 
passes by. I never got adish that the meat was tainted or spoiled in 
any way. 

(. Did you ever have a ration served out to you that looked on the 
top as though another can had been laid on it and looked as thought it 
was all colors of the rainbow? 

A. Never seen any such meat in the place since I have been here. 

Q. How about the fish you get? 

A. The fishis good and sweet. 

Q. How about ‘the mutton, the stews ? 

A. Always consider the mutton stew and fish dinner probably the 
best we get in the week. 

Q. Did you ever get vegetables in any of your stew that tasted as 
though they might be ‘frozen before they were cooked ? 

A. No, never did. The only thing is that sometimes potatoes 
wouldn't be quite done, but good — not spoiled, or anything of that 
kind. 

Q. Not quite done? 

A. That is all. 

Q. How about the tea and coffee ? 

A. Itis good. , 

Q. As good as you could expect in a place of this kind? 

A. As zood as youcould expect in a place of this kind. The coffee a 
good many men take to the faucet and weaken it. It is stronger than 
what they like. 

Q. Stronger than what they want? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever been punished since you have been here, Mr. 
Hicks ? 

No, sir. 

Never have been punished § p 

NO sir: 

Never have been in solitary P 

Never have been punished or censured. 

Then you must have obeyed the laws and rules ? 

I have endeavored to. 

You have read them? 

Yes, sir. 

Posted yourself ? 

Yes, sir. 

Are there rules governing the shop, too ? 

Yes, ‘sir. 

Those have been read to you, given to you to read ? 
Well, as a general thing the officer tells you those when you 
come into the prison. 

Q. Were you told that when you came into the prison ? 

A Pst Sit: 

Q. By whom? Where did you get those instructions ? 

A. Mr. Barnard is the officer of the shop Iam in, the block shop. 
Douglass was the first officer, and Barnard succeeded him, and [ got in- 
structions from both. Every man, I think, is notified in that way when 
he comes in what the rules of the shop are. Of course, the rules of 
the prison are printed rules, and are hung up. 
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Q. Now, what is the custom in the institution in regard to men 
getting baths ? 

A. Well, we all have a bath every Friday, and if necessary to have 
one anyway. 

Now, explain what is the custom. How is it done? 

A. Well, we all go in. There are twenty-seven, I[ think, aren’t 
there P 

Col. Wuiton. — Fourteen bath-tubs. 

The WitNEss. — There are twenty-eight men go into the line, and 
there are fourteen bath-tubs, and one-half of the men stand back while 
tne other half are in the baths. Every man can take a reasonable time, 
all he wants. 

Q. What is the time, from your observation, occupied by a man 
taking a bath? 

A. Well, about fifteen minutes —ten or fifteen minutes. Some men 
wash quicker than others ; some wouldn’t take a bath at all if they were 
not obliged to take it, and don’t spend as much time as a man would 
who likes to have a bath. A man can have all the time he wants, for 
that matter. 

Q. Has any officer, while you have been in the bath-room ever come, 
to you and told you to hurry up, that you have had enough ? 

ASN. 

Q. Have you ever, at any time when you have been in the bath-room 
heard such an order as that given? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Well, now, one other question, Mr. Hicks. What part of the 
prison are you confined in ? 

A. Iam at present in the dormitory, as it is called. Ihave been in 
the big prison on the south side, second division. 

(QQ. “Now, while you have been in the prison on the south side ; what 
was the condition of the cells as to cleanliness ? 

A. Clean, clean as they could be. 

Q. Did you ever find any bugs there P 

A. Ihave found some ocasionally, one or two, but enough to — 

Q. What did you do when you found them ? 

A. I notified Mr. Partridge and he had the disinfectant put 
around, and in a day or two they were all gone. There is no amount 
of vermin of that kind in the cells to annoy you to any extent. 
What I mean to say by that is, that they are not overrun, or anything of 
the kind. 

How is it in the corridors as to cleanliness ? 
Perfectly clean. 

Ever find any bugs there ? 

No. 

Never have seen any in the corridors ? 

The corridors are kept very clean. 

How is the domitory where the men sleep ? 
Nice and clean there — never seen a bug there. 
Or vermin of any kind? 

Or vermin of any kind. 

Do you know of your own knowledge, where men fave been 
inished, that they have gone insane ? 

No, I do not. 

(D3 Never heard of it ? 

A. Never heard of it. There are mencome here in a half-crazy 
way that go insane after they get here, but I don’t think anybody ever 
went insane from any punishment they ever had here. 

Q. -Well, that is all. 

A. Because I was on the second division at the south side, and when 
aman goes to the solitary at some time during the day the doctor raps 
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on the door and asks if the man is all right. If he says he is so, and if 
there is no answer the door is opened to see the condition he is in. 

(By Ald. LOMASNEY.) What were you sent here for ? 
Obtaining money under false pretences. 

What were you sent here for the other time? 

For the same offence. 

The other two times ? 

The other time in-an intoxicated condition. 

What do you do in the prison P 

Run a press, pressing pants. 

Which shop ? 

The block shop. 

Is that Barnard’s shop? 

Yes, sir. 

When was the first row you saw in Mr. Barnard’s shop ? 

It was in the summer months — July, wasn’t it ? 

Hold on — you are testifying. 

I don’t remember the month. It was the only trouble we ‘had. 
as during the strike. 

Why did you turn to the colonel and ask him that question ? 

To see if | was right in the month. 

Have you talked with him about your testimony at all? 

Not at all. 

When was the first row you saw ? 

The first trouble in the institution was in February. 

When? 

Last year. 

That was in the block shop ? 

No, that was in the big shop. 

You were in the big shop then? 

Never had trouble in the big shop. 

I am talking about the block shop — what row did you see there ? 
No row except an ordinary scuffle there. 

. Now, give us the first ordinary scuffle you saw between a man 
and Mr. Barnard. 

Ald. LEE. — Well, don’t mislead him in that manner—he has not 
said that Barnard had trouble with the men. 

The Witness. — No, the trouble was between prisoners and other 
prisoners — among themselves — disputes about the work. 

Q. (By Ald. LOMASNEY. ) vee have been working in the block shop, 
now, sixteen months ? 

AZ WALCOSS,Sit2 

Q. And during that time in the block shop there never was a row 
between Officer Barnard and any of the men? 

A. No, sir; not anything more than the time they struck, when the 
men got up in the chairs and began to talk and holler, and he told them 
to sit down, and after awhile they quieted down and sat down. 

(J. . Any blows or anothing struck that day ? 

A. No, sir; didn’t see any. 

(¥. What time do you go into the block shop ? 

‘A, About seven o’clock. 
Q. 
A 
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What time do you come out ? 
. Four o’clock now and five o’clock in the summer-time. 

Q. Have you done any other work besides as pressman in the block 
shop since you have been in the institution ? 

A.» No, sir. 

Q. How many hours a day do you spend in the dormitory ? 

A. Well, that is where we go when we leave work and stay until 
the next morning, 

Q. Do you know a man named William Sullivan i in the institution ? 
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Yes, sir; know of him —not acquainted with him, know him by 


(ea ys 
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A young man? You remember that he went insane P 
They said he did; that is all I know about it. 
Who said so ? 
General talk among the men in the yard. 
Did you observe him when he came into the institution ? 
Not particularly more than any other man. 
Do you remember a man named Cornelius Quinlan ? 
No, I do not. 
Do you remember a man named Murphy, William Murphy ? 
No, sir; I don’t remember the name or the man ? 
Do you remember the day of the shooting in the yard? 
[remember the time the man ran across the yard. 
Any row in the block shop that day ? 
No row, more than that the men got up in their chairs and made 
a good deal of talk and disturbance among themselves, but no fight or 
anything of that sort ?P 
(. The discipline of the institution is all right P 
A, IG is. 
A. The officers are very kind and courteous to the prisoners ? 
A. ‘They are; always speak civilly to them. 
Qa I presume when they say to the prisoners they want them to do 
anything, they say, ‘‘ Please do so-and-so ? ” 
A. No, don’t say ** please.” 
OO: What ? 
A. Say toa man to do a thing in a respectful way, but don’t say 
** please,” or anything of the kind. 
Q. That is all. 
A. The prisoners are treated like men and there is no more disci- 
pline, as I said before, than is necessary to maintain good order. 
(By Mr. Ritey.) How much more time have you got to serve ? 
Ten months and twenty-seven days. 
You haven’t been punished, of course ? 
No, sir. 
So you get a certain number of days off? 
Ninety days off of a two-and-a-half-years’ sentence. 
You have been here three times ? 
Yes, sir. 
The first sentence was how long ? 
Eighteen months. 
That was for obtaining money by false pretences ? 
Yes, sir. 
How much? 
Five dollars. 
And then you came here a second time and served how long ? 
A year. 
That was for a similar offence ? 
Yes, sir. 
And how much money that time ? 
Four hundred dollars. 
And what length of time elapsed between leaving here and get- 
ting back again ? 
A. ‘The last time was a little less than three months. 
Q. Not the last time ? 
A. Ten years between. It was 1882, and I came here in 1892 the 
second time. 3 
Q. First 1882 and then 1892 ? 
Wie) OS, Siri 
Q. Now, the third time it was also fora similar offence, was it? 
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A. Yes, sir. : 

(. How much money then? 

A. Ten dollars. 

Q. And how much time elapsed between the expiration of the second 
and the commencement of the third ? 

A. A little less than three months —a few days. 

Q. Where do you belong ? 

A. Roxbury. 

Q. And have you been imprisoned at other times ? 

A. Never been in any other prison but this one. 

. Now, you say, Mr, Hicks, that everything about this institution 

is all right ? 

A. Ishould say it was, as far as I know. 

Q. And as far as your experience has gone the food has been really 
sood P 
"A. It has been good and there is plenty of it. It is plain, coarse, 
ae food, but plenty of it and good. 
It has been good food ? 
Been good food and clean. 
You couldn’t ask for better under the circumstances? 
No, sir. 
And the service has been really good? 
Yes, sir, it has. 
In fact, itis almost a delight for a man to be kept here, in order 
to be fed in that way, isn’t it P 

A. Some of them think so. 

Q. Andaman would be bordering on insanity if he began to com- 
plain, wouldn’t he ? 

A. Well, there is no reason for complaint here under the present 
rules, because it is not hard. 

Q. In fact, as to the cleanliness of things, too, that should not be 
criticised ? 

A. Inever have seen any dishes that were offered us but what were 
washed clean. 
And then in regard to the cells, they are kept in a good condi- 
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tion ? 
A. Yes, sir; always clean. 
Q. And there is nothing about those to criticise either, is there ? 
A. I don’t think there is — never saw anything. 
Q. Just as good cells as you would be apt to find in a prison? 
AY 08; (SIC; BI suppose so; but I never was in any other prison, so I 


don’t know about that. 

Q. And the bed clothing, and everything pertaining to the bed and 
bedding, is all right ? 

A. Change the sheets and pillow sheets every week and always nice 
and clean and in good shape. 
So that nobody should find any fault there ? 
No, sir. 
And i in regard to the oflicers, it is really a pleasure to meet them. 
Yes, Sir ; ventlemen, all of them. 
Gentlemen, every man of them, and they are very careful how 
they treat the prisoners P 

A. ‘They have been. 

Q. Such a thing as cursing or swearing has been unknown in your 
experience in this prison? 
I never heard an officer swear to the men since I haye been here. 
Or anybody else ? 
I never heard an officer use an oath in any way. 
Never heard him swear to anybody, did you ? 
No, sir. 
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Q. And you never heard an officer give an order to a prisoner in a 
harsh tone of voice ? 

ASV ING: 

Q. And you never saw an officer push a prisoner P 

A. I never did. 

Q. And you never saw an officer place forcible hands upon a 
prisoner, now, did you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q.. In other words, inside the walls of this prison you have never 
heard or you have never seen anything objectionable? — 

A. No, I have not. 

(. And on the whole, imprisonment here, so far as your experience 
has gone, is more a pleasure than a punishment. Now, that is so, 
isn’t it ? 

A. In some respects it is pretty light punishment. 

Q. You don’t think it fits the crime or crimes? 

A. Inone repect, to myself, I think it is more of a pleasure to be 
here than would be to be outside in an intoxicated condition — makes 
aman of me. 

Q. In order words, you come here to build up? 

apy. 08, Sir 

O; You think you will go out into the community in a far better con- 
dition than you were in when you came here ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. That is, outside you find that things go all wrong, so far as you 
are concerned ? 

A. When I get to drinking. 

@. You cannot keep still outside and you are all right inside. Now, 
I suppose it was a surprise to you to be brounght in here to-day? —* 

A. Well, somewhat of a surprise. I supposed I had a visit in the 
office. I was told tv come up to the office. 

Q. Who asked you to come here ? 

A. One of the instructors in the shop told me I was wanted up to the 
office. 

Q. When did he tell you that ? 

A. Just about the time we were washing up. 

Q. Well, somebody gave your name to the Aldermen here. 

Ald. Ler. — I got it from the Chair here, Alderman Fottler. One of 
the witnesses testified to it yesterday. 

Mr. Rivey. — I have been taken by surprise in this respect. That the 
defence was opened on me before I expect it. Still, I must cross- 
examine your witness. 

Mr. Proctor. — No, he is not our witness. 

Mr. Ritey. — You don’t like him ? 

Mr. Proctor. — Satisfied with his testimony, and I-am very well 
satisfied with all the testimony we have had here. 

The Cuair. — Mr. Riley, this was a witness called by a member of 
this committee and it is hardly fair for you to criticise any of the 
counsel. 

Mr. RiLtEy. — Oh, I don’t mean to do that at all, but I must say that 
I have not yet lost my good sense, and that this testimony surprises me, 
for I know better. 

The CHarr. —Go on. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler. — Did you ever see me before ? 

A. Your looks are familiar. Perhaps you have given me five dol- 
lars at some time or other. 

Q. I don’t know but I did, but I don’t remember it now. But I ask 
you if you have ever had any conversation with me, directly or indi- 
rectly ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t remember that I ever saw you in the institution 
either. t 
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Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, did they do any whitewashing in the 
prison lately ? 

A. There is whitewashing done here every day through the cells. 
The cell floors are whitewashed twice a week. 

Q. That is, every week. 

A. The cell floors. 

Q. And cleaned up every week ? 

A. Every day for that matter. The cells are all swept out every 
morning. 

Q. And did you know that the management of this institution was 
under investigation ? 

I did not — I knew nothing about it. 

You never learned of that until now ? 

Not until this present moment. 

None of the officers told you anything about it ? 

No, sir. 

And you haven’t had any conversation with any of the officers 
as to what you should say to this committee ? 

A. No, | didn’t know as there was any investigation going on here. 
It is the first I knew of it, when I came into the room. I thought when 
I came into the room that possibly I was going to get a pardon. 

Q. Well, I have no doubt you will after this. You deserve it. 

A. Icame up from the shop, as I supposed, for a visit in the office; 
didn’t know there was an investigation. 

Q. Have you been in the hospital at any time? 

A. A month. 

Q. For what? 

A. Threatened with pneumonia. 

Q. Well, but you have never been locked up in the cells, or sent to 
thehospital for the purposes of observation ? 

A. No, sir; I was sick there a month, really sick. 

Q. When you testify about the good condition of everything here, 
you are quite sure that you are not laboring under any delusion ? 

No, Lam not. I know what I am talking about, been here long 
enough. I ought to know. 

(Chairman HALLSTRAM in the chair.) 

Q. (By Ald. FortLter.) One question, and that is this: So far as_ 
your observation goes while you have been confined in the institution, 
any prisoner who conducts himself properly and lives up to the rules is 
well treated ? 

A. He is-every time. He isn’t spoken harshly to and is well treated 
in every way. 

Ald. ForrLer. — I will now say for the information of the committee 
and Mr. Riley, that I heard through Alderman Dever that Mr. Hicks 

was here, and that he was a Roxbur y man, and pues an old Boxbury 
boy my self, IT wanted to try him. 

The Witness. — I have lived in Roxbury twenty- Paes years, and in 
Dorchester ten or fifteen years previous. 

Mr. Ritey. — I don’t understand how such a good man has been here 
so often. 

The Witness. — The reason of the last two trips was this: I lost my 
wife in a tragic way. She was laughing and talking one evening 
September 20, 1890, and suddenly dropped dead in myarms. I then 
sold out and got drinking, contracted bad habits and got out of money, 
and took that way to get afew dollars. Both times I got the money 
while in an intoxicated condition. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Well, Mr. Hicks, the committee hope that when 
you get out you will not come back here again. 

The Wirness. — Thank you. I shall try not to. 
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GEORGE GOODMONT. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) What is your name ? 

A. George Goodmont. 

Qu, (By Mr. RILEY.) You are the man who has been cailed Lewis 
Smith ? 

A. Yes, sir; the same name. 

Q. What is the name you are here in the institution under at this 
time ? 

A. George Goodmont. 

One. Chis “committee is here to ascertain what they can in regard to 
the management of this institution. Have you any facts in connection 
with that subject which you wish to give to this committee ? 

DN Oe Si 

Q. You have none? 

A. That is— beg your pardon. I don’t understand quite well. 

Q. Do you care to come before this committee and give the com- 
mittee any information you have in regard to the management of the 
institution ? 

AN OF SIP. 

Q. The CHArRMAN.— That being the case, it seems to the Chair that 
the witness would be an unwilling witness. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLry.) This committee is here to listen to the com- 
plaints of any prisoners. Now, you listen to me and you will see that 
we are all of us all right—to listen to the complaints of any of the 
prisoners in reference to the way they are treated, and no matter what 
you say so long as you tell the truth, neither the officers of this 
institution or anybody else will have a chance to harm you for what 
you may say. Now, you understand me ? 

A. Yes, sir; I understand. 

Q. Now, you have certain things to tell this committee, haven’t 
you? 

Aas es, Sir. 

Q. (By the CHArRMAN.) Does the Chair understand that you wish 
to talk to the committee in regard to complaints or upon the question 
of the management of the institution ? 

A. I haven’t got any complaints to make. I am treated well 
enough. 

oh (By Ald. Ler.) Have you any complaints to make against any of 
the officers here in the institution ? 


A. No, sir. 

Q Any to make against the superintendent ? 

A; No, sit. 

Q. Any complaint to make as to the food you have got ? 
DLs wNO, Sir. 


Be (By the CHAIRMAN.) Have you any information in regard to 
any of the trouble that has occurred here that you are willing to give 
this committee ? 

A. Well, I know there has been trouble here three times during my 
time here. 

(Q. Have you seen it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you willing to give this committee that information that you 
have P 

Ac Y G8. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Tell what you saw. 

A. Well, last July — 

Q. (By the Cuatrman.) Well, we understand that you are willing 
to give this information to the committee ? 

A.» Oh, yes. 
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Q. You understand the question? We are not going to force you to 
testify here unless you want to. 

Ay 2 Y es, Sir. 

A); Now, having’ answer ed that question in the affirmative, it remains 
for me to say to you, that if there should be any questions put to you 
which might tend to criminate yourself in any way you refuse to answer 
those questions. Do you understand that ? 

A sep yLes Sit. 

(The witness was sworn at this point.) 

(By Mr. R1iLEy.) How long have you been here? 

Pretty nearly eleven months. 

And how much longer have you to stay ? 

About two weeks — ten days. 

Your time will be up in about ten days ? 

Yes, sir. 
Now, you spoke about some three occasions awhile ago, times 
when you saw prisoners struck or interfered with. Begin with the first 
one and tell the committee all that you saw, and just as you saw it. 

A. Well, that was on the 26th of October, 1892. I had been working 
in No. 2 shop, and I don’t know how it was. Well, all at once every- 
body jumped up and commenced to holler, and when we came to our- 
selves we were locked up. , 

What did you do? 

Yes, sir. 

What? 

Threw some work downstairs. 

Then what happened ? 

I was locked up. 

What ? 

Six days. 

Locked up in what ? 

Solitary. - 
Without being taken out during those six days? 

Yes, sir. 

Then were you put back in the shop ? 

No, sir; locked up in a cell. 

How long were you in the cell? 

A little over two weeks — that is, on the 26th of October I was 
locked up. 

Q. Last month ? 

A. No, October, 1892. 

Q. Well, how long were you kept in the cell ? 

A. Well, I have got to count it up. On the 2d or 1st of November I 
went out from solitary, and on the 2d or 1st I was put into my cell, and 
stayed there about twelve or thirteen days. | 
Then what was done ? 

Then I went back to the shop. 

Then go on. 

That is all. I have been working. 

You spoke of some three occasions. 

Oh, the others. Then I went out and came back and was put 
into the block shop, and I had been working all day long, and I didn’t 
know what was the matter, or that any thing was going to happen, and 
when night came I went to my cell, as everybody else did, and I had 
been in my cell about five minutes when everybody hollered out, 
‘‘There is going to be a strike.” And next morning they didn’t 
leave us out from our cells. But I hadn’t been put five minutes in my 
cell, when the superintendent came and I asked him to let me go to 
work. He said, ‘‘ All right, if you behave yourself,” and let me go and 
I went to work in the shop, and I worked all right until July, and then 
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again in July I heard shots fired in the yard, and everybody from the 
block shop jumped up and the officer forced them to sit down again, 
and two or three of them didn’t want to sit down and he fired one shot 
and didn’t hit anybody. 

(. Well, was the shop officer in the shop at this time ? 

A. Inthe shop and outside, too. 

a But the officer inside the shop fired one shot and didn’t hit any- 
body. 

As PY 6s; sir. 
ee How many people were in the shop at the time he fired that one 
shot ? 

A. I don’t know — must have been over a hundred. 


Q. Did he fire at those in the shop ? 

A. Yes, sir — one. 

Q. Yes, but did he aim at the people? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether he wanted to hit, I am sure. 

Q. I mean, did he fire towards the people, where they were, or turn 
back ? 


No, fired at them like that. 
But nobody was hit? 
No, sir. 
Who was the officer ? 
Mr. Barnard, I think. 
Then what took place ? 
. Then everybody sat down. JI went in the shop about twelve 
o’clock, again. We had been in the prison—TI had been there half a 
day, and the next day the superintendent came over and said, ‘* If you 
want to go to work you can go to work.” 
Q. Now, atthe time he fired that shot at the prisoners did anybody 
touch him ? 
A. Well, the way I heard it —out in the yard — 
Q. Idon’t care what took place in the yard. I am speaking of the 
shot fired in the shop. 
A. When I was out in the yard, Saturday, some man told me that 
some man fired a spittoon at him. 
Q. But you don’t understand. You say that in the shop where you 
were the officer fired one shot at the prisoners ?P 
Yes: sir. 
Did anybody touch him ? 
Told me that somebody had fired the spittoon had him. 
That was outside ? 
No, in the shop. 
Did you see anybody touch him ? 
No, I did not. 
Were you present when a man named Martin Flaherty was shot ? 
That was No. 3 shop. 
Were you there ? 
I was in the block shop. 
. Well, then, you were not there. Now, have you seen any 
prisoners struck at any time ? 
How struck ? 
How do you think a prisoner would be struck ? 
By an officer P 
Yes. 
No, sir, I have not. 
Have you heard any profanity here, cursing and swearing ? 
Oh, yes, lots. 
Heard lots of that? 
Yes, sir. 
From what persons ? 
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A. Oh, from prisoners, everybody. That is, if an officer calls down 
a prisoner he gives him a chin, what they call, ‘‘Go to hell,” and all 
that. 


Q. Who says, ‘* Go to hell”? 
A. ‘The prisoner. 
(¥. To the officer? 
A. Yes, and he sends for the deputy and has the prisoner locked 
up. 
a Have you heard officers cursing and swearing ? 
A. No, sir — prisoners. 
Q. Officers ? 
A. No, sir; [ have been here over three years and never heard them. 
Q. You were in solitary yourself, were you? . 
A. Six days. 
Ay. ee you know whether any of those in solitary ,became insane, 
crazy | 


A. I don’t know if they became so in solitary. I know there is one 

here, one crazy — one two days ago. 

Who is he? 

An Italian. 

Was he in solitary P 

No, sir. 

Has he been ? 

Been in the hospital sick — I don’t know whether in solitary. 

How long had he been here ? 

Next cell to me — I don’t know. 

(By Ald. LoMAsNEy.) Are you the young man that Officer 
mbs struck with the blackjack ? 

What? 

You know Officer Coombs ? 

essing 

Are you the Hebrew he struck with the blackjack ? 

Didn’t hit me. 

What was that occurrence ? 

October 26th. 

He hit you with a blackjack ? 

NOSSITe 

Threw you down stairs ? 

Pushed me, but I didn’t fall. 

Tell us about that. 

That was the 26th of October, 1892. After I throwed the work 
down the officer came up and I was put half-way down the stairs and 
he pushed me down, and went down between No. 2 and No. 3 shop, 
and two other men jumped up and I don’t know whether he had been 
drunk or whether he used the brutal jacks you talk about. 

Q. A blackjack — did he take it out of his pocket ? 

A. I don’t know, but these other three men must have seen him 
because they jumped up and fell on him aud pulled him away from me, © 
and then the three men were locked up. 

Where were you — walkiug down stairs ? 
Half-way down stairs. 

And he pushed you down ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you fall down on the landing ? 

No, sir; caught myself on the banisters. 
Your back towards him? 

He was right alongside of me. 

Where did the other men come from that grabbed him ? 
No. 3 shop, downstairs. 

They jumped up and grabbed him ? 
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I suppose he was pulling the jack. 
Did you see it? 
No, sir, I didn’t. 
What caused you to say you supposed so ? 
Because they jumped up —wouldn’t have jumped up unless he 
was “going to hit me with something. 
BX You think he was going to hit you when the prisoners stopped 
him ? 
A. I didn’t say he was going to hit me. I say the other three must 
have done it because when I went into the yard [ was told that he was 
going to pull something from his pocket, a revolver or something. 
Does Hicks work in the block shop ? 
T don’t know an officer like that. 
I mean a prisoner ? 
He is in the block shop. 
Was he there at the time Barnard fired the revolver ? 
I don’t know whether he was in the hospital or shop; I can’t tell 
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How long have you been working in the block shop ? 
Eleven months pretty nearly. 
How many fights has Officer Barnard had during that time with 
prisoners} p 
About a dozen. 
Were revolvers used any other time but this once? 
Only this once. 
How often has he used a club on prisoners ? 
I didn’t see no club — never seen a club on him. 
Did you see him use any weapon on the prisoners ? 
No, sir. 
Did you see the deputy or any other officer there, use any force, 
hit men with a club or anything ? 
A. Idon’t know. I heard them say they choked somebody once on 
the steam-pipes trying to get them into solitary. That is all I ever 
heard. 
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How is the food here? 

A. Well, [don’t know. Sometimes it is all right, and sometimes it 
isn’t. 

How is the meat? 

Meat bad. 

Pretty bad ? 

Pretty bad. 

(By Ald. Lee.) What kind of meat do you get Thursday — 
on? 

I can’t tell you. 

The same as to-day ? 

The same as to-day. 

(By Ald. Lomasney.) How is the beef ? 

I can’t tell whether it is beef or not after it is cooked. 

How is the soup? 

Oh, the soup is all right— Mondays or Wednesdays it is pretty 
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Were you in here last 4th of July, in the institution ? 

Yes, sir. 

Were you in the yard ? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you see the deputy ? 

I think so, yes — that is, if he wasn’t out. I think he wasn’t. 
Well, do you remember now seeing him the 4th of July after 
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noon ? 
A. In the yard; yes. 
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Q. Did you notice whether he was under the influence of liquor or 
‘not ? 

A. Oh, I didn’t pay much attention to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Well, why should the officer have pushed you 
down the flight of steps? 

A. That I can’t tell you. 

Q. You didn’t do anything to deserve it ? 

A. Ithrowed the work down and then got my coat. 

Q. But that is all you did? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And pushing you down a flight of steps might have caused your 
death. You realize that? 

A. About six, five, or seven steps. 

Q. But why should he have done that if you had done nothing but 
throw your work down ? 

A. None of my business. 

Q. Did you do anything to draw a revolver from him or cause him 
to use a blackjack § P 

A. No, sir; didn’t even touch him. Walked about a foot away from 
him. 

Q. So that clearly in that case you thought he was in the wrong, did 

ou?P 
: A. I didn’t know he was going to hit me at all — didn’t think at all. 

Q. But when you learned he was going to hit you, you thought he 
was going to do something wrong? 

A. About two weeks afterwards I learned that. 

Q. That is, those three fellows saved you? 

A. Isuppose they saved me, the way they said. 

Q. You said when you were asked how the food was, that some- 
times it was pretty bad. You mean by that that you couldn’t eat it? 
Oh, I have got to eat it — can’t starve. 

I know, but it is pretty bad sometimes ? 

Yes, sir. 

How is the meat to-day, what’you got? 

It was bad. 

Is it served in a clean, way or not ? 

Oh, it is clean all right. 

(By Ald. Lee.) After you had thrown down your work you 
went and got your coat. I want to understand this clearly. ‘Then the 
officer was going to take you over to lock you up? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was he going to take you to? 

A. Nowhere. I was walking down stairs myself. 
Q. Where? 

A. To solitary. I knew I was going to get locked up. 
Q. He told you is go?P 

A. No, sir. 

(QQ. Started to Zo youtbelt p 

Avr se Yes “sir: 

Q. 

Ay 


And he followed you ? 
How could I see? I went from my machine to the stairs, and 
when I was coming to the stairs he was standing at the head of the 
stairs, and when le came there he moved away and I was going down. I 
was about six or seven steps from the bottom when he pushed me all at 
once. I supposed he was somebody jumping from behind and wanted 
to get me down quicker — didn’t hit me at all. 

Q. Wasn’t any mark made on your head at all ? 

A. None at all, only when I was locked upI shouted to the super- 
intendent, ‘‘ I got a black eye.” I suppose I feltso. He was ontop of 
me and three or four others on top of him. 
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The other three grabbed the officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

And all fell and you at the bottom P 

Yes,'sir. 

Were you making any talk to him coming down stairs ? 

Not a word. 

You made up your mind after you broke the rules, throwing down 
your work, that you were going to be put in solitary ? 

A. I put my coat on. 

Q. And was going to leave the workshop ? 

AX €8,7 SIT. 

Q. Without being told by any officer ?P 

A. Without being told — didn’t even know there was going to bea 
strike. 

Q. And you started of ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After you got up they took you where? 

A. When | got down to No. 3 shop they all piled on top of me, and 
as soon as they were pulled off, the deputy came over and took me by 
the arm and led me to the prison, and when I got there they locked me 
up in solitary. 

Q. And after you had been in solitary three days, they took you out 
and put you in another cell? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you weren’t six days without being taken out? 

A. No, I didn’t understand it before. 

Q. You were taken out at the end of three days? 

A. Yes, sir; I didn’t understand it before. 

Q. Now, can you name any specified day, within a month, that you 
know the meat was bad ? 

A. Every Thursday in the last three years. 

Q. Iasked youif you could name any specified day that you have 
got meat that was bad P 
As long as I have been here. 

Every Thursday in the last three years you have got meat — 
That I didn’t like. 

Well, do you like mutton, anyway ? 

I like mutton outside. 

And you like lamb outside ? 

Yes, sir — everything outside. 

But you don’t like the mutton they serve here on Thursdays? 

No, sir. 

Well, is that the only day in the week: you have to complain 
about the food ? 

A. Yes, sir. I take my beans on Sunday, but I don’t eat them. I 
eat the bread, but not the beans. 

(Y. You don’t like beans ? 

A. Isuppose everybody else does, but I don’t. 

Q. That is the reason ? 

A. Oh, there are others that take them, but don’t eat them. 

Q. What is the reason you don’t eat ‘beans — simply because they 
are cooked in the pork ? 

A. Qh, no, sir. 

Q. You have no objection to that? 

A. No, [ate pork last Christmas. 

Q. But you don’t like beans ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, let me understand another thing. You are working in the 
block shop — what is called the block shop > 

Bai, Les, Sit. 


EPOPOrE 
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Q. And Barnard is the officer there ? 
vere CH. sslr, 
Q. You said something about shots being fired; was it inside the 
pene or outside the building ? 
Inside the shop. 
And that was when? 
Last July. 
In July the 9th or 10th, the time of the strike? 
The 9th of July. 
How much longer have you got to stay here? 
About ten days. 
And how many days have you got off? 
Thirty-six. 
And how many were you entitled to ? 
Thirty-six. 
Entitled to just thirty-six ?P 
Yes, sir. 
You are going to get your full time off ? 
YeS$;/ sir: 
Notwithstanding the fact that you were in solitary ? 
Col. Wurron. — That was before the other sentence, you understand. 
This is the second trip. 
(By Ald. LEE.) You have been here before ? 
Yes, sir. 
Q. How did you like the food when you were here before ? 
A. Just the same. 
Q. Any difference in the meat at all ? 
A 
Q. 


SOP OPOPOPOPOPeP ors 
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I haven’t seen any. 
(By Ald. Lomasney.) Have you ever talked with the chaplain 
while you have been in the institution ? 
A. Yes, sir; yesterday, I think; the day before yesterday. 
Q. When did you talk with him before that ? 
A aaN ever, 
Q. Did the chaplain ever come to you and advise you to keep out of 
this oe or anything of that kind ? 
This chaplain here ? 
Yes. 
No, sir; only in the chapel when he talks to everybody. 
But you have been here three years ? 
Yessir. 
And you have never talked with the chaplain until the other day ? 
Not this one here. I used to talk with Mr. Clark. He is, dead 


= 
Ae MOTIRE 


But this gentlemen hasn’t been here three years? 
No. 


Tony MAGUIRE. — Sworn. 


(By the CHAIRMAN.) What is your name? 
Tony Maguire, sir. 

Q. This committee is here for the purpose of ascertaining what facts 
they may in relation to the management of this institution. Have you 
any testimony that you want to bring before this committee ? 

A. Well, yes. I think that Mr. Witham is using them — 

Q. You say you have something you would like to say to this 
committee ? 
Yes,-sir. 

And that you come here voluntarily, as it were ? 

Yés, sir. 

That i is, you volunteer to give your testimony to this committee ? 
I don’t understand. 


OPS 


PoOrOPr 
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Q. Well, you understand that you are not compelled to come here 
before this committee to testify, that it is with your own consent that 
you come here? 

A. No, I was called out here. 

rer know, but the case has been stated here now what you are 
called here for, and if you wish to object to stating anything you may 
do so now. Whatever you say the committee desires that you shall say 
of your own free will and accord ? 

Avec) eS, Sir: 

Q. (By Mr. RiLtey.) You want to tell them something, do you? 

Ac. eS: 

The CHAIRMAN. -— Well, that being the case it remains for the Chair 
to say to you that you may refuse to answer any question the answer to 
which may tend to criminate yourself. Do you understand that ? — That 
if any one of this committee or any one in the rooms, hould ask you any 
question the answer to which you would tend to criminate yourself in 
any way, you may refuse to answer that question. You understand 
that clearly, do you ? 

Ate Yes ‘sir: 

(The witness was sworn at this point.) 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) How long have you been here ? 

A. Twenty-nine months. 

Q. And how much longer are you to stay? 

Well, I don’t know. 

Q. Well, what was your sentence ? 

A. Three years, dnd with the deduction I would go out on the 26th 
of January. 

Q. Next January ? 

A. ButI lost some time. I don’t know how much. 

Q. Now, in regard to the treatment of prisoners by the officers here 
what have you to say? 

A. Oh, as far as the officers are concerned, it is the deputy. I have 
seen him use them wrong. 

Q. Tell the committee. Begin at the beginning 

A. J have seen him use this man that just went out before me — seen 
Mr. Butler and him. This boy fired a bottle, a vinegar bottle, at the 
officer, and when he came around to lock him up in solitary he was 
going through him atthe time. They search them before they lock them 
up, and while he was going through him this Officer Butler caught him 
by the throat and put him down on the steam-pipes and Mr. Witham had 
his behind his back there, his hands like that, both of his hands, and 
Butler choked him until he almost dropped, and then he said, ‘+ Let go.” 

Q. What? 

A. Almost dropped. Then he said, ‘‘ You deserve this, you deserve 
all of it.” — ‘* No, I don’t,” the boy says. ‘* Yes, you do,” he says, and 
he gave him nine days’ solitary. 

Q. What is the boy’s name ? 

A. Louis—I don’t know his last name. 

Mr. Curtis. — You say nine — the boy said six. 

Mr. Ritey. —I don’t think you ought to tell him what the boy said. 

Q. You say he got solitary — you don’t know whether nine days or 


A. He got solitary. 

Mr. Curtis. — He said nine days. 

Mr. Ritey. —I know he did, but he was probably mistaken. 

Q. And what else took place? 

A. Locked himup. That is all I heard of that case. 

(¥. Now, pass on to the next case? 

A. Another Sunday morning Officer Hemenway said he caught 
eee Martin hollering. Martin said he woke out of his sleep and 
hollerd 
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Q. That he was hollering while asleep ? 

A. Yes, and he said he wasn’t. He wanted to make a statement. 
They wouldn’t have it—then passed a remark about Mr. Witham’s 
brother getting out of State’s Prison, and then the deputy caught him by 
the collar and ran him up against the stanchion, and then he got solitary 
afterwards. That is all I know. 

Q. Well, any other instances of striking prisoners ? 

A. Oh, this last strike here on the 9th of July it seems he came into 
the shop and he told one man named Patchell to go out. 

Q. Who went in? 

A. The deputy went into the shop and told Patchell to go out. 
Patchell didn’t take any notice of him it seems. He ran at him and 
Patchell grabbed his hand and broke away from him and went down to 
theother end of the shop, and some one thenthrewastool. It wentnear 
Mr. Witham, and he chased Patchell around and told him to go out of 
the shop. He didn’t go out then. He ran around awhile and then he 
went out, and Mr. Witham told another man by the name of Francis to 
go out. Francis ran twice, I believe. 

Q. What then ? 

A. He ran twice, and then he threw a cushion at—I don’t know 
what this man’s name, the officer in the kitchen is, anyway — threw one 
of these cushions they have and a stool at him. Then said he would go 
out and he had to get over the bench, and it seems he was getting over 
like this and Butler grabbed him and made a hit at him at the side of his 
head with a revolver, and Witham jumped over and grabbed his other 
hand and commenced hitting him with a revolver in the head, and at 
the time I jumped behind him and tried to strike Mr. Witham and 
knocked the revolver from his hand, and Ufficer Butler picked it up and 
fired a shot at me. After he fired a shot I said I would go out. I 
started to go out and he came down off the bench and started to chase 
me, and | went across the yard and other officers, three or four — 
I don’t know how many —fired at me and one officer, Young, chased 
me into the shop — seven or eight shots, I don’t know which. 

You were in the strike? 

No, sir—- come near it, though. 
Which shop did you go to? 
From 1 to 3. 

And were there any shots fired in the shop ? 
Witham fired a shot at me. 

In the shop? 

Yes, sir. 

At whom ? 

At me. 

Anything else ?P 

No. 


Is there anything else you wish to state to the committee ? 
No, sir; nothing I can think of. 

How is the food ? 

Well, I don’t eat much food, anyway. Iam not a great eater. 
What I eat don’t amount to much. I don’t take much notice of it. 
Are you kept in your cell now? 

No, sir. 

In the shop P 

In the shop since a few weeks ago. 

Any cursing or swearing on the part of the officers? 

Not that I have heard. 
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Cross-EXAMINATION. 


(By Mr. Curtis.) You came here first, June 21, 1892 ?P 
Yes, sir. 

And you were sentenced that time to thirty-six months ? 
Yes, sir. 

The food is about the same now as then? 

No better now. 

What did you eat for dinner to-day ? 

I ate some bread and water. 

Did you have any soup. 

No, sir, I couldn’t go it. 

Wasn't it good? 

It may be good to somebody, but I couldn't go it. 

Didn't try it, did you? 

Oh, I have tried it before. 

Did you try it to-day P 

No; sir. 

Didn’t try it at all? 

No, sir; I have seen it there. 

Now, about this row you had on the 9th day of July — that is the 


you fix it ? 


Yes, sir. 

What shop were you in? 

No. 1 shop. 

Where did you strike Mr. Witham ? 

Once on the arm. 

And once on the back ? 

No. 

What did you strike him with ? 

A stool. 

And were other men eh oneeds in the trouble at the same time ? 
Everybody up in the shop, no man at his own machine. 

A kind of general riot all round ? 

Everybody kind of walking around. 

Some hitting at the officers and some jumping around their 


machine. 

A. Not that I seen then. 

Q. You were the only one that hit an officer ? 

A. Lhit Witham. 

Q. He was facing you when you hit him ? 

A. No, behind him. 

Q. You went behind him and hit him. He had his back to you and 

you struck him with a stool ? 

A. Struck his hand or something. 

(. And he hit you back ?P 

A. No, fired a shot at me. 

Q. How near to you? 

A. About from here to that farthest man from me. 

Q. Did he face right around and shoot at you? 

A. Yes, he was up on the settee and when I jumped he fired and it 
came down here somewhere (illustrating). 


i 
ZOPOPOPOE 
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He didn’t fire for your body? 

No, the legs somewhere. 

Fired down toward your feet ? 

Yes, sir. 

Didn’t hit you? 

No, sir. 

You say you never heard the officers do any’ sweating around 
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No, sir. 

Never seen them drunk, I believe, either ? 

No, sir. 

Now, you spoke about this boy that went out here ? 

Yes, sir. 

You mean that Jewish boy that you met that just went out ? 
No, I didn’t see him when I[ came in. 

Well, it is the boy that came before you? 

Yes, sir. 

What did the deputy do to him ? 

Saw the deputy hold his hands and Butler choked him. 
What day ? 

I couldn't tell the exact date. 

It was in the prison ? 

Yes, sir. I was in the same division. I was between two 
aries — I was sleeping there. 

Saw them choking him? 


SP Orcr Or er eras. 
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Q. They hurt him? 

A. He was just so he was going to drop. 

Q. And you think he was hurt enough so that he would remember 
it, don’t you? 

‘AO Y 68, Sit) 


GEORGE A. MERRILL. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Your nameis what? 

A. George A. Merrill. 

Caer nis ‘Committee is here for the purpose of getting such informa- 
tion as they may in regard to the management of ‘this institution. Are 
you willing to give the committee such information as you may possess ? 

Altes; six: 

@. The Chair desires to say to you that you may refuse to answer 
any question the answer in which may tend to criminate yourself? Do 
you understand that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(The witness was sworn at this point.) 

. (By Mr. Ritey.) What is your name ? 

A. George A. Merrill. 

Q. Wesent for a John O’Brien in shop3. Are you that man ? 

A. No, sir. Iam George A. Merrill. 

Q. Well, how long have you been here? 

A. Ihave been here twenty-nine months to-day. 

Q. How much longer are you to stay ? 
A. Well, I shall go out the 19th day of January, barring all acci- 
n 


Q. Now, do you wish to say anything to this committee in reference 
to the treatment of prisoners ? 

A. I can say something. 

Q. Well, the committee certainly want to hear you. Now, in your 
own way make a statement. 

A. That is, you wish to know how I have been treated, of course ? 

ruby. the CHAIRMAN.) How the prisoners have been treated in 
general, including yourself. 

A. Well, as far as I have seen since I have been here, a man that has 
behaved himself— 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, I don’t want to go into that. You don’t 
understand me. Have you anything to say to this committee? You 
are not the man I sent for, but now that you are’ here, of course, you 
should have a fair show. Have you anything to say to this committee 
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in regard to the way prisoners are treated here — whether they are 
struck or in any way injured by the officers ? 

A. I never have seen any one injured by an officer since I have been 
here. 

(¥. Now, I don’t know what evil genius sent you here. I didn’t send 
for you 

A. Itook my oath to tell the truth. 

Q. (By Ald. Ler.) Mr. Merrill, you have been here twenty-nine ~ 
months ? 

Bal eesy sire 

Q. Now, what treatment have you received, since you have been 
here ? 

A. Ihave received good treatment — that is, as good as could be ex- 
pected in a place like this. 

Q. Well, where are you now? 

A. Iam in the hospital. 

Q. Well, what doing there? 

oe sleep there nights, and go over to the shop and work days. I 
got run down very bad. ‘The food that we have here didn’t agree with 
me — that is, I had chronic diarrhcea and I got run away down, and so 
they have been tr ying to brace me up a little. 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) Not to interrupt you, I want to say this just 
now. Our time is r rapidly passing. I sent for two witnesses. I was 
informed that one they had, and one they did not have. I now under- 
stand they have both. I want to deal fairly with everybody, and I shall 
insist on everybody’s dealing fairly with me. For some purpose, known 
to others but unknown to myself, when John O’Brien was called for 
they have sent this man in here. Now, I would like to know what it 
means ? 

Ald. LEE.— Somebody mentioned Mr. Merrill’s name. 

Mr. Ritey.— I didn’t. 

Ald. LeEE.— But the man is here now and is going to testify. 

Mr. Ritey.— I know, but that isn’t the question. Somebody sent this 
man inhere. [asked for John O’Brien. 

Ald. Ler.—I went over and spoke to Dr. Jenks, who said there 
were two or three other witnesses here, and I understood Mr. Riley to 
say that they would close their case with a man named O’Brien, one 
named Nolan, and I understood a man named Merrill, in the hospital. 

Mr. RitEy.— I never heard about him. 

Dr. JENKs.—I know nothing about Merrill. 

Mr. Ritey.— Well, I have no objection to your hearing this man or 
any other man, but it should not be taken out of my time; that is all. 

Ald. Leze.— We will sit here and listen to him and the other two men, 
and I understand that that will close your case. Is there any other kick 
you want to make ? 

Mr. RiteEy.— No, but I never had an experience of this kind before. 
I asked for a certain witness and this man is brought in. 

Ald. LomasNey.— And there is a man I have on the list that I want 
to call — Bruiser Connolly. 

Q. (By Ald. Lee.) In what shop have you worked, Mr. Merrill ? 

A. Ronicsdss in the slipper shop. 

(. You were going on to state here when I interrupted that you 
thought any prisoner that behaved himself and obeyed the rules — go 
on. ‘That is where you stopped. ‘Tell the rest as you were going to ‘in 
your own way, from your own observation and experience. 

A. My observation and experience has been, from what I have seen, 
that if men have behaved themselves I never have seen them get into 
any trouble. 

Q Have you ever been punished since you have been in the institu- 
tion ? . 


; 
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A. No, sir. 
QQ. Iunderstood you to say you never had seen any brutality here on 
the part of the officers as against the prisoners ? 


A. Inever have. 

Q. Where were you on the 9th or 10th of July this year. 

A. Iwas in the shop? 

Q. What shop? 

A. The slipper shop. 

QQ. <Any trouble there? 

A. One man, I think, or two, jumped up and ran downstairs. They 
heard some noise downstairs and they jumped up.and ran downstairs. 

Q. Out of the slipper shop ? 

AS WONeS : 

Q. Do you know who those two men were ? 

A. One of them was a fellow by the name of Dolan. 

Q. Dolan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was the other one? 

A. I can’t think of his name now. I can’t really think of his name. 

Q. Now, vou said something about the food ? 

A. Well, the food that we have I could not eat it and stand up under 
it. 

Q. Well, why couldn’t yon eat it? 

A. Because it acted like a physic. 

Q. To you? 

Ae Yess 

Q. Well, did you ever notice anything about it that if you were a 


strong man but what you could eat it P 

A. Idon’t know. I don’t hardly think I could eat it and stand up 
under it if Iwas strong. Of course, F never was used to any prison 
food. This is my first experience of it, of prison life. 

‘\Q. Well, did youever receive any food here that you would term 
unfit for a person to eat? 

A. Yes, the mutton that we have on Thursday has been bad. 

Q. Well, how long has that been? 

Av Thr ough the warm weather it was — well, something I couldn’t 

eat. Perhaps I have something against mutton so as not to eat it any- 


‘way; but I could not eat it at all. 


Q. Well, is there any food you think of other than the mutton that 
was not ood — fish, beef ? 

A. No. The bread was very good and the beef would do for any one 
that had good teeth. 

Q. Well, now, as to cleanliness, how do you find the cells here ? 

A. ‘The cells, in the first place, are so small that they are unfit to 
put a man into. 

Q. Yes. 

A. J don’t think there is any man could keep his health and stay in 
those cells. The air is impure, and it is— 

Q. Well, we are well aware of that fact. I think we are all agreed 
on that. Now, as to vermin P 

A. Vermin? We have a good, fair sprinkling of bedbugs. As for 


‘other vermin, with the exception of bedbugs and. cockroaches, I never 


have seen anything. 

Did you ever make any complaint when you found them in your 
cell? 

Aj No, sir. 

Q. Never have? 

A. No, sir. I occupy my time, a good deal of the time, killing them 
and destroying them. 

Ope By Mr. Rixry. ) Anything for amusement ? 


- 
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Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Well, now, you have been in the hospital how 
long P 

A. About four weeks now. 

Q. Now, what is the character of the food they give the patients 
there ? 

A. Well, you mean what we have to eat ? 

Q. What is the quality of the food they give a patient in the hospi- 
tal P 

A. Well, it is better. 

Q. And the doctor, I suppose, prescribes what each patient shall 
have, what his rations shall be ? 

A. I suppose he does. It is brought to me. I don’t know who 
orders it. 

Q. You have been under Dr. Bancroft’s care how long? 

A. Been under his care — well, since July. 

Q. Has there been any time that you have been in the institution 
when you wanted to see a physician that you were denied it ? 

A. No; Ispokea year ago; I went over to the doctor, and I was try- 
ing to explain the case to him, how I was, and he says, says he, ‘* My 
time is short. You go back and when you get your story made up, why 
come to me and I will see you.” 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) He said his time was important? 

A. ‘* My time is short and you must have your story made up.” I 
said, ‘*‘ Doctor, I am trying to tell you, to explain to you as far as I can, 
just how I am.” I spoke to the colonel about it at the time. He told me 
to go over the next morning and see the doctor, and after that he heard 
my story and never refused me a thing afterwards. 

Q. (By Ald. Lez.) He has been tr eating you since then? 

A. Yes, sir. 


CROSS—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Mr. Merrill, you found the regular institu- 
tion food too hearty for your stomach? You told the colonel that that 
was the fact and the colonel had you put in the hospital, with the diet 
there, since ? 

A. Yes, sir; I told him I couldn’t eat the food. The very terms that 
I spoke to him were that I told him I must either stop eating the food 
or go into the hole. 

Q. Your stomach was weak ? 

A. Yes, sir; everything I ate passed right through me, and I got so 
I could har ‘dly stand up. 

Q. And when you told that to the colonel he sent you to the hospital 
and gave you different food since ? 

Au es, Sir, 


REDIRECT—EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) You were good and healthy when you came 
here P 
Yes, sir. 
A good, healthy man, strong and all right ? 
Well, I was considered a good, stout, rugged man. 
Almost an athlete P 
Well, no, I never pretended to that. 
But nothing out about your health, that was pretty clear ? 
Well, yes, there was. I had been troubled with bronchial trouble, 
and I contracted chronie diarrhoea in the ar my. 
Q. But not in the condition you are in now ? 
A. No, sir. 
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Q. And you say those cells are Teally unfit for any human being ? © 

‘A. They are. 

Q. And they are not—to be honest about it— they are not kept 
clean? . 

A. Well, now, that depends a great deal on the man. Some men, 
you know, will live like a pig anywhere. 

Q. Yes, but I judge you by your appearance, and you would live 
just the other way. You want everything neat and tidy and clean 
about youP 
I do. 

Now, you find among other things, you say, roaches and bugs ? 
Y6s: 

And plenty of them — am I right? 

We find, as I say, a good, fair sprinkling of bedbugs and roaches. 
In other words, your cell wasn’t clean ? 

The cell was whitewashed over every few days. 

I know, but didn’t whitewash the bug's P 

No, but they come in from outside. 

They would come in no matter what you do ? 

XS: 

And I suppose your cell was just like the others ? 

Well, I tried to keep my cell as clean as I could. 

Now, from your experience here, you say that if you keep a 
man locked up in those cells it will break down his health ? 

A. It will. 

Q. Beyond any question ? 

Aes: 

Q. There have been, for instance, some men here who have said 
they have been locked up in those cells four months. That would 
break down a pretty strong man, wouldn’t it? 

A. Yes, it would. 

Q. Break down anybody ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in regard to the food. The food is not good; that is so, 
isn’t it? 

A, Well, as I say, I never have had any experience in prison food, 
what prisoners ought to have. I know nothing about that. . 

Q. But you have lived long enough ,to know that because a man 
meets with the misfortune to be in prison, he does not cease to be a 
man. That you know? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And he requires nourishment just the same as if he was out. 
That you know? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Now, in that light — you listen to me — in that view, is the food 
served here good or bad? You see how simply I put it. 

Mr. Curtis. — Very taking. 

The WitTNnEss. — Well, the bread that is served here is good enough 
for any one. 

Q. (By Mr. RitEy.) But how about the meats and things ? 

A. Well, the meat, of course, isn’t what we would have if we were 
living outside, not what we would want to go and buy and pay a good 
price for. 

Q. ‘That isn’t any answer to my question. Of course, you wouldn’t 
expect when you came here to be entertained as you would at the 
Waldorf in New York. But is the food good? 

A. No, it is not good. 

Q. And you have said that before? 

A. No one could eat the food and call it good. 

Q. And a delicate stomach could not put up with it. That is true, 

sn’t it? 
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A. Icouldn’t. 

Q. Now, you have not been in solitary at all? 

Aen NGS iT; 

Q. So that you know nothing about the solitary cells, bad as the 
cells are that you have been in? 

A. I know nothing about them. 

Q. Have you known of people going crazy while in the cells? 

A. Ihave known of — let’s see, two or three cases in our shop that 
they got crazy. 

. And have been sent away ? 

Yes. 
To the asylum ? 
Yes: 
Now, did they get crazy because of being punished, being kept in 


A <) 


No, there was neither one of them punished at all. 
Well, they were locked up in the cells, I suppose ? 
No, weren’t locked up. ‘They were in the shop at the time. 
Well, what set them crazy ? 
Well, brought on from being shut up, I suppose. 
Were they young or old? 
Well, one of them was about thirty, and I should say the other 
was about thirty-five. 

Q. (By Ald. Fortier.) The fact is, Mr. Witness, could any one tell 
what made them crazy ? 

A. No— well, I don’t think that anybody could tell. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Don’t you know it was their imprisonment 
that made them crazy ? 

A. Well, I don’t know. I thinkif imprisonment would make any one 
crazy I ought to have been insane a long time ago. 

Q. I know, but mentally you may be a very strong fellow. 

A. Iwas sent here for making false entries in books— never wrote 
a line in a book in the world. 

Q. In other words, you are here unjustly ? 

A. Here unjustly, just the same as you might pick up any man on 
the street and send him here. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Of course you know this committee can’t do 
anything about that ? 

A. Isuppose not. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) That is one of the penalties a man gets by 
living in a civilized community ? 

A. Yes, unfortunately. 
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RECROSS EXAMINATION. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) We don’t doubt that, but can’t help it. Now, 
what means have been taken to keep your cells clean ? 

A. Well, the cells are swept out every day and whitewashed very 
frequently —I should say twice a week, generally, the floor and ceil- 
ing about once a week or sometimes oftener. 

Q. Was any effort made to get rid of the bugs or vermin? 

A. Yes, the beds were taken out and there was stuff put in the 
beds. 

Q. Disinfectant, I suppose — poison ? 

A. Something — worse than the bugs, for the night it was put in. 

Q. That is, they made every effort they could to keep the cells 
clean, I suppose — to keep your cell clean ? 

A. They did with the help they had. ; uf 

Q. Now, one more question. You were afflicted with bronchitis 
before you came here ? 
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Yes, sir. 

And you were in the army ? 

Yes, sir. 

Served, I suppose, during a great many hard battles ? 
Served two years. 

Well, you saw some service ? 

Yes, ‘sir. 

r. R1iLEY.— That is, he was in the war. 

r. CurTIS. — Yes, and saw some service. 

(By Mr. RItey. ) Wasn’t merely on the governor’s staff? 
No, sir; I said service, and I saw good, hard fighting, like many 
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others. 
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(By Mr. Curtis.) And you contracted chronic diarrhea. And 
that has bothered you occasionally ? 
Yes, sir. 
And you got a pension for it ? 
No, sir. 
You have applied for it ? 
I have. 
On that account when you came here this chronic diarrhea, 
bothered you just the same and you had to have particular food. That 
is it, is it? 

A. Well, I got along very well, very comfortable for years. 

Q. Up toa certain point, and that time it came back on you worse 
than ever ? 


fOPober 


Diam Casts) ts 
2: And then you told the colonel, and then he sent you to the - 
hospital ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. Lomasney.) I[s there a man name Spider Nolan in the 
slipper shop P 

A. Ialways supposed he was named Dolan. 

Q. Known as Spider Dolan, in the slipper shop; he is in the institu- 
tion now, is he ? 

A. Yes, sir; came about the same time that I did. 


JOHN O'BRIEN. — Sworn. 


Q. (By the CuarRMAN.) What is your name? 

A. John O’Brien. 

Q. Well, Mr. O’Brien, you are now before a committee of the City 
Council who are making a sort of investigation of the public institutions, 
and are you willing to state to this committee what you know in regard 
to the management of the institutions, the treatment of prisoners, and 
anything connected with the institutions ? 

A® Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to say, in the first place, that any question that may be put 
to you, you need not answer if you think it tends to criminate yourself. 
You understand that ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. (By Mr. RILEY.) Or get you into trouble. 
A. Yes, sir. 


(The witness was sworn at this point.) 

Q. By Mr. Ritey.) How long have you been here? 

A. Going on thirty-four months now. 

Q. How much longer are you to stay ? 

A. I don’t know, sir; might go out somewheres around — my full 
time would be up next Auoust, the 8th day of next August. 

Q. Do you wish to say ‘anything to the committee in regard to your 
treatment and the treatment of other prisoners ? 
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Avy Y Gs, Sit: 
Q. Now, in PHY, own quiet way, just tell the committee what you 
lease. 

B A. Well, when I first came in here three years ago — thirty-three 
months ago, [ was suffering from rheumatism on the shoulder here, and 
I used to "20 to work every “day on the machine and [ used to go to the 
doctor and explain to the doctor how the shoulder used to be bothering 
me every day, and he used to prescribe a liniment for me, have the nurse 
rub it. [he nurses weren’t very particular in the rubbing of it. They 
wouldn’t rub it in hard or they would be easy with it, so as to make it 
easy for themselves. And sometimes it used to go so hard on me that 
when [ would be working with it, [ used to have to loaf, and I told the 
officer one day and he told me that I would have to see the deputy. I 
explained to the deputy and the deputy told me [ was trying to play it 
on him. He locked me up. Well, | was locked up two or three days 
on account of the shoulder. 

Q. In solitary or in your cell ? 

A. In solitary. 

Q. How long were you locked up ? 

A. Well, when I used to stop working I would be locked up for three 
days. P 
d). And you stopped each time because you couldn’t work ? 

A. Yes, sir. And the first time I seen any trouble here was that 
there was a little small fellow —- he was a Jew, I believe, that worked 
upstairs over me, and he started throwing down work from upstairs, 
pants and overalls and stuff, and the oflicer rung the bell, and three offi- 
cers run in and they ran upstairs, and he was walking down stairs while 
they were going up, and when the officer upstairs told these yard officers 
that he was gone down stairs they came down after him. This officer 
Coombs was the first one. He ran for him, took hold of him, threw him 
down, got on top of him, and raised his hand two or three times that 
way. I couldn’t see whether he hit him or not, but it looked to me very 
much as though he did, and I got up from the machine that day and [ 
ran over to the officers and I told them it wasn’t right for three of them 
to do so—the three of them was on him at that time, and I told them it 
wasn’t right to use him that way, and they told me to mind my own 
business. Well, there was two other fellows go up, one of them named 
King and the other was named Gregory, and this Gregory hit one of the 
officers, hit Mr. Coombs, and it seems the whole of them got looking 
around. I didn’t see any more get up, only the three of us, though, and 
the deputy came in and told us to go up to the wing. We came up to 
the wing here, and the deputy and the colonel were explaining it one to 
each other and they put three of us in solitary. 

How long were you kept ? 

Kept six days. 

Without any change, without being taken out? 
Yes, sir; [ was taken out when I was in three days. 
And put into another cell ? 

Yes, sir. 

That is, put in right off? 

Yes, sir; put in right off. 

How long did that operation take ? 

Took about a month or so. Well, I would go out of one cell and 
walk into another. 

Q. So you were really locked up six days. Now, did you see any 
other instances of interference with prisoners, striking them ? 

A. Well, [seen this Sullivan. He is in the Insane Asylum now or 
he was sent there — I don’t know whether he is there now or not. 

Q. Is that William Sullivan ? 

A. Yes, sir—Iseen him. He ran out of the hospital that day. He 
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was locked up there because he was - under the doctor's care, I guess, 
for being insane. He came into the shop and sat down at the machine 
and he was wor king at the machine — was working there and Mr. Cur- 
ley came in and | don't know this other officer's name. 

Q. Well, what was done? : 

A. Well, Mr. Quinn and the other fellow took hold of him and he 
wouldn’t go with them. So they pushed his arms back this way, up 
around this way (back of him) and it looked like v ery rough treatment 
they gave him, and after treating him so they put his arms away back 
and took him out to the hospital. And he was — well, he was insane. 
He was in that hospital in the solitary in the hospital there and he used 
to keep crying. 

Mr. Curtis. — Does he know anything about this? 

Q. By Mr. Rrvey.) You heard the crying, I suppose ? 

A. Yes, sir; I heard the crying and he used to keep hitting the door 
with his fist, the iron door. 

Q. How long was he kept in solitary? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. Was he insane when he was put in? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say whether he was insane or not, but I know 
he was under the doctors treatment for that. 


Q. Did you see him when he first came in ? 
A. He came in with me, sir. 

Q. Was he all right then? 

‘Ac’ Yes; sir. 

Q. So his insanity began after he got here ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

fi 


Now, any other instances you want to speak of? 
No, I don’t know of any. I guess there is a considerable number 
of eh if I could think of them. 

Mr. Curtis. — Take time enough. 

Q. (By Mr. RiLEy.) Well, you can’t think of any more now? 

A. No, sir; only I know this, relating to myself personally — when 
J came in here there was nothing the matter with my nose. Now there 
is something the matter with it — the inside of it, and I can’t get nothing 
from the doctor for it. 

Q. You can’t find out anything in regard to that? Have you heard 
ay of the officers cursing or swearing ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Many of them ? 

A. No, sir; I only heard one. 

Q. And have you seen any of them under the influence of liquor ? 

A. Well, I couldn’t positively swear to any of them being under the 
influence of liquor, but [— 

Q. How are the cells— in good condition ? 

Q. (By Ald. LOMASNEY.) “What were you going to say? 

“S I say I couldn’t swear positively that they were under the infiu- 
ence of liquor, but I think there is one there affected with it continually. 
Q, Who is that? 

A. That is Mr. Fallon. 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) That is, you consider that he is a drinking 
an 


Acoity OS; SIT, 

Q. (By Mr. Rivey.) That is the only case is it? 

A. That is all, I think of. Well, I think the deputy takes some, too. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE. ) Who? 

A. This fellow here, the deputy. I was in solitary one Sunday. I 
was in there nine days this time and when I was in six days it was 
Sunday and I didn’t get no bread when supper-time came around, and 
1 didn’t say nothing until about half-past seven, or half an hour or so 
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after all were locked up; couldn’t say what time it was, and I rapped 
_ on the door. I was in the hospital. The officer came to me, and wanted 
to know what was the matter with me. [ told him I didn’t get no bread. 
He said, “* Well, I will see about it.” Well, I waited about twenty or 
thirty minutes more, and I rapped again, and he came and he told me 
that they would be here by and by. “So I didn’t see him until after the 
bell rung, after eight o’clock, and the deputy himself came then and I 
think he had some that night. 

Some what — some bread ? 

Something to drink. 

(By Mr. RILEY. ) How are the cells — all right ? 

Yes, ‘sir. 

Clean ? 

Well, bedbugs in them. ; 

And anything else ? 

No, sir; I never seen anything else. 

And how is the food here — pretty good? 

Well, I don’t know. I guess it is good enongh for prisoners, 
viets. 

Well, bread was brought to you, was it? s 

ce «6S, Slt. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) By the deputy ? 

A. Yes, sir; but there wasn’t the regulation slice, I don’t believe, 
because there was a hole out, a piece out of it, and it wasn’t newly cut 
off. It was some scrap that he picked up in some place. 
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Q. Were you present at any shooting affair here ? 
Az “Yes, Sit. 

Q. What? 

A. The Flaherty shooting affair. 

Q. You saw that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the shop at the time? 

AY Yes, -sir. 

Q. 


Can you very briefly tell the committee how that happened? 
Don’t make a long story of it. 

A. Well, I was working at the machine and the first thing I heard 
the shooting out in the yard. I looked around. I got up. They started 
banging the machines around upstairs. I got up and walked around, 
and I was down near the stairs. Flaherty was sitting on the bench 
when I see him. I was down here with Connolly and I see Flaherty 
get off the bench, and the first thing I saw Flaherty get off the bench I 
saw this officer raise the revolver and shoot him. 

Q. What was Flaherty doing at that time ? 

A. Well, he was over at the press at the time, but when the shoot- 
ing*commenced he got on the bench and sat down there. 


Q. Was he doing anything to the officer who shot him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he attempt to do anything to that officer ?P 

Ae NG, S11. 

Q. Did he have anything in his hand at the time he was shot ? 

Ale NO; SIL 

Q. Did you witness any our shooting affairs ? 

A, No,-sir- 

Q. That was the only one, was it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) How near was Flaherty to him when he shot 
him? 

A. Well, he was as near as the bench here. The officer was right 


here and had the gun like that in his hand, He ae like ia and 
Flaherty was on the bench sitting down here. - 
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Q. Well, what is the distance ? 

A. About that far? 

Q. Two or three feet? 

AD Y 68) Sit 

Q. The first you saw of Flaherty was when he was sitting on the 
bench? 

Ao JY es. Sir: 

Q. You don’t know whether he did anything prior to that or not ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know about that, but he couldn’t have done any- 
thing. because I saw the officer when he came in and I seen him just as 
soon as he was in. He was no sooner in than he shot Flaherty. 

Q. How long after the officer got in before the shooting took place ? 

A. After he came in? 

Q. After the officer came in the door, how soon after that did the 
shooting take place? How many seconds or minutes ? 

Oh, he shot right away after he came in. 

Inside of a half a minute? 

Yes. 

After he got inside the door, I mean ? 

I don’t think it was any longer. 

(By Ald. Forrter.) What were you doing when the officer came 

in, when the shot was fired or when you heard “the shots fired in the 
vard P 

A. Iwas working when the shots were fired in the yard. 

Q. What at? 

A. On the machines, sewing, and as soon as they started shooting, as 
soon as I heard the guns out in the yard, they started to break the 
machines upstairs and I started too. 

Q. You started to break the machines, too ? 

Aw ey 68, Sir: 

Q. Were there many of them broken ? 

A. Istarted to break them, but I didn’t break any, because I hit my 
thumb. I knocked the nail off it, so I stopped right away. I had the 
iron in my hand down there at the bottom of the stairs here when he 
shot Flaherty. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) Was that what they call the goose P 

A. It is like the goose, but it is what they put on the cloth when they 
are cutting it to keep it even. There are long benches and they have it 
on a long ‘bench and keep it on the end to keep it even. 

Q. Shaped like a goose? 

A. Yes, sir; except that it has a handle on it. 

Q. Well, you had a goose in your hand, or that piece of iron that 
resembles a goose ? 
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A Yes, sir. 
Q. Flaherty didn’t have any? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. That is, you didn’t see him have any? 

A. Didn't have anything, I am sure of it — positive of that. 

Q. Now, when you got up from your seat where was. Flaherty ? 
That is, when you heard the shots fired in the yard, I understood that 
you got up from your seat? 

A> .Yes, sir. 

Q. And you walked down towards the stairs. Is that the way I 
understand it ? 

A. Yessir. 

Q. Now, was it there you got the goose? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. But did you have to go up to the other end of the shop to 
get itP 


A. The goose was along at the end of the table. 
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Q. As you walked towards the stairs ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you picked it up in your hand ? 

AS Yes. sir, 

Q. Did you make an attempt to strike the officer with it ? 

A. No, sir. I saw him with the revolver in his hand and it was 


smoking, and I didn’t waut to go near it. 

Os Had he fired it? 

A. He fired in the yard, fired at this fellow in the yard coming 
across the yard. It was smoking when he came into the shop. 

Q. And immediately upon coming g into the shop he pulled right up 
and let Flaherty have it? 

A. Yes, sir— about, well, just as soon as Flaherty got off the bench. 
Flaherty was sitting on the bench and he got off the bench, and he 
raised the gun and fired. 

Q. (By ‘Ald. LOMASNEY. ) You have been in solitary ? 

AY rYes, Sir. 

Q. Well, do I understand you to’say that Sullivan, while he was in 
the hospital getting doctor's treatment, was confined in solitary ? 

7c, Sic; 

is How do you know that ? 

A Why, because he wouldn’t be in the solitary, unless he was under 
the doctor's treatment. He wouldn't be in the hospital. 

Q. Well, I am talking about dark solitary. Was he put in dark soli- 
tary while he was in the ‘hospital under observation? Was he taken out 
and put in dark solitary ? 

A. Let me see —I don’t know. I can’t answer you right away, 
whether he was under observation or not at that time. 

Q. Well, do you know while he was in the hospital that he was 
taken from the hospital and put in dark solitary ? 


Dark solitary in the hospital p 
Do you remember a man named Cornelius Quinlan ? 
Quinlan ? 
Yes. 
No, sir. 
You remember a man named Scanlan who was here —a young 
man — Thomas Scanlan ? 
Aye Gs, SIT: 
Q. Was there a row took place in the shop one day where the 
deputy hit him with a monkey-wrench P 


Ae Les. Sir. 

Q. How many times did that occur, to your knowledge? 

A. Only once. 

Q. Could you give us anywhere near the date of that? 

A. The date? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

ACe NG, sir. 

Q. Was he taken and put in dark solitary in the hospital or the 
prison ? 

Al 

a 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

i: 


A. That was Carroll you mean. 
Q. Iam talking now about Scanlan ? 
A. No, sir; I didn’t work in that shop. 
Q. Which shop did Scanlan work in? 
A. I believe he worked in the big shop — must have. 
Q. What do they call that — the dig shop or No. 1 shop? 
A. The big shop is where they make all these shirts. 
Q. That-is s where Scanlan wor ked? 
A. Right straight down here. 
_. Q. Well, you saw Carroll the day the deputy hit him with a monkey- 
wrench ? 
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A. No, sir. I was locked up in a cell in the little prison at that 


Q. Didn't see it ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Did you ever see the deputy hit anybody else with the monkey- 
wrench ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. — Didn’t see him hit him, Alderman Lomasney. 

_Q. (By Ald. LomAsney.) Did you ever see any of the officers use 
a club on any of the prisoners ? 

A. Clubbed me. 

Q. Have you told that to the committee ? 

A. No, sir; forgot about it. 

Q. What was that? 

A. Iwas in the cell, locked up in the cell, last February and they 
were all hollering — they had some fault to find with something, I don’t" 
know what. They were all locked up and they were all hollering, and 
I was hollering, and he picked me out at noon-time and said to send an 
officer down and take me out and put me in solitary and bring me to 
the hospital. ‘The officer came with his keys and I told him I wouldn't 
go out, and he went away, and Manley came down and a couple of 
more Officers and the deputy. The deputy stood outside the steam-pipes, 
and when I wouldn’t come out he says, ‘* Pull out your clubs.” So they 
all pulled out their clubs and as soon as they pulled out their clubs I 
said, ‘Oh, I will go. I am not going to stay in here and get killed.” 
So I went out. I was no sooner out, intending to go nice and peaceably 
and quiet if they would let me, but as soon as I got out this Manley got 
hold of me, and this Young, and Manley wanted to make himself smart 
and got hold of me by the back of the coat collar here and wanted to 
rush me along that way. So I turned around and got hold of him 
around the neck and got hold of the post that way and wouldn’t go 
farther. So he pulled out his club and hit me with it and didn’t hit my 
head — only struck the back of the neck there —and Young had hold 
of me by the neck and the deputy was square that day. He said, 
‘*Hold on there, let him go.” So they eased up a little and took me 
and as soon as they got me outside they started dragging me around so 
that I would do something to them so that they would get a chance to 
knock me. But I didn’t raise my hand or nothing to them. I knew I 
would get the worst of it. So they took me and put me in solitary 
in the hospital. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) What do you mean by the hospital? Did I 
understand you to say solitary in the hospital ? 

A. There is a solitary in the hospital ? 

Q. Oh, yes. 

A. Sometimes these up here will be full. They are generally full, 
only they know something is going to happen occasionally sometimes 
and they are all empty. I have noticed that since I have been here. 

Q. (By Ald. LomasNney.) Which shop do you work in— No. 3 
shop P 

A. Yes,-sir. 

Q. Is there a John O’Brien in No. 2 shop ? 

A. I don’t know where No. 2 shop is. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


(. (By Mr. Curtis.) You came here originally under a three- 
years’ sentence for robbery, did you not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you got six months more added on to it ? 

A ee CB SIT, 
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Q. That is to say, you were tried in the South Boston court for 
assault on an officer, weren’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q What were you tried for? 

A. For escaping. 

Q. Weren't you tried for that trouble you had there at the time of 
the Jew ? 

No, sir. 

You tried to escape ? 

Yes, sir. 

And they gave you six months for it ? 

Yes, sir. 

You didn’t get away ? 

No, sir. 

Before vou came here you had been to Concord ? 

Yes, sir. 

What other prison experience have you had, been anywhere else ? 
No, sir— yes, I[ have. 

J just want to know the fact. 

I have been once before. 

Where was that ? 

Well, am I obliged to tell that ? 

Well, that won't criminate you. They simply said that you need 
not testify to anything that would criminate you. ‘That won’t hurt you. 
It is simply something you have been through with. 

A. At Lawrence. 

Q. That is, you have been in the prison at Lawrence, the prison at 
Concord, and the prison here ? 

A>, Yes; sir. 

Q. And have had six months added to your sentence here ? 

AO. 8, Sir. 

Qe All I wanted was the fact. Now, you only heard the officers 
swear once, that is, only one man ? 

Yes, sir. 

Who is that man ? 

The officer ? 

Yes, sir. 

His name is —I don’t know his name, sir. He isn’t here now. 
Oh, he isn’t? 

I don’t know. I believe he is on the sick list; I couldn’t say. 
But he isn’t here now. Well, you say the food is good enough 
for convicts, do you? That is what you did say ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think it is so. 

And you have had some experience with convict food from being 
in other places ? 

A. Well, it isn’t as good as it — well, I ain’t kicking about food if 
they use me right. 

Sire f understand. If they use you right you are not kicking about 
the food. You have had experience with convict food and you are not 
kicking about the food here, of course. That is what you say ? 

Ai 8 GeS ASIN; 

Q. That is right — you don’t kick about the food. Now, you were 
around the yard ‘the 4th of July, weren’t you, the last 4th of July | p 
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Did you notice Sayiniae peculiar going on that day P 
Well, in what way ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is a sort of picnic day — have a good time that day ? 
A. «Yes..siT. 

Q. “You were out there with the rest of them ? 

A. eS, Sir. 

A) 

A. 
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(. <Any of the officers 

A. Well, I didn’t notice, no. I don’t generally pay much attention 
to the officers when out in the yard. 

Q. How many of them did you see {drunk that day, the Fourth of 
July P 

i I didn’t see any of them drunk — didn’t notice them at all. 

Q. You saw them — saw the deputy and all of them ?” 

A. Idon’t look at the deputy, sir, while in the yard. 

Q. You know the deputy and officers were there the Fourth of July. I 
want to know if you saw any of them drunk? 

A. No, sir: 

Q. Now, how do you know that William Sullivan was in solitary in 
the hospital? Were you in the hospital ? 

A. Iused to see the doctor — 

Q. Well, were you there while he was in solitary ? 

A. Iwas standing in the line, sir. 

Q. Well, where was the line? I want to know where the line was 
where you were standing ? 

A. To go in the door. 

Q. What door — the hospital door? 

A. ‘The hospital door — say this would be the line. They all line 
up there. 

As I understand it, when you got into the hospital you all line 
inside the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

In front of that medicine chest ? 

es; "SHts 

And you were standing there in the line P 

¥és;/sir; 

And you saw them bring Sullivan along and put him in solitary ? 
No, sir. 

Did you see him ae in solitary ? 

I know he was in solitary. 

Did you see him put in ? 

No, sir. 

Did you see them open the door, and see him in there? 

Well, I heard — 

Well, you heard somebody rapping and crying ? 

Yes, sir — Sullivan. 

How do you know ? 

Because [ could tell the voice. 

Where had you heard his voice before ! 2 

Because he came in before and I was acquainted with him. 

And you knew that was Sullivan ? 

Yes, sir: a 

That was a padded cell ? 

Isn’t a padded cell. 

He was crazy then? 

Yes, sir. 

How do you know ? 

Well, if he wasn’t crazy he wouldn’t be crying in solitary and 
kicking around, 

Q. Well. of course all I want to know is why you think so. All I 
want is the fact. You think because he was rapping on the door and 
crying that he was crazy — that is it ? 

Yes, sir; and he was under the doctor’s care. 
He was in the hospital in solitary and crying ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Weeping, was he, or hollering ? 

A Weeping. 


© 
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Q. You heard him weeping, did you ? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you were punished for refusing to work. That is as I under- 
stood you? 

A. Refusing to work ? 

On ey esn sir. 


A. I don’t know, sir, as it could be called refusing. 
Q. That is you said you wouldn’t work — you had rheumatism, and 
you wouldn’t work ? 
I said I couldn’t work. 
They said you didn’t have rheumatism and that you could work? 
Yes, sir. 
There was a disagreement between you and the officers ? 
Yes, sir. 
So they punished you for it? 
Yes, sir. 
Now, about this Jew, he is a young fellow, isn’t he? 
Yes, sir. 
His name is what — George Goodmont ? 
Don’t know his name. 
r. Curtis. — I guess there is no doubt that that is the same name. 
r. RiLEY. —I guess that is right. 
(By Mr. Curtis.) He was coming down stairs? 
Yes, sir. 
He had been throwing his clothing down? 
Yes, sir. 
Throwing stuff down stairs ? 
Yes, sir. 
And Officer Coombs followed after him ? 
LOS, Sir. 
And when he got pretty near the foot of the stairs Officer Coombs 
took hold of him ? 
A. He was working pretty nearly across the shop and he got almost 
downstairs. 
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Q. There was no blood on Coombs when he got downstairs ? 

Ane NO. SIL: 

@. And none on the Jewish young man ? 

As > NO.sir: 

Q. After they got downstairs they got in the shop ? 

AS ooY es? sir: 

Q. Then what happened — did Coombs throw him down ? 

A. He was as far as from here to the door from Coombs and Coombs 
ran for him caught hold of him and threw him down. 

Q. Jumped on him. 

A. Yes, sir; jumped on him. 

Q. You didn’t see him hit him? 

A. Didn’t see him hit him. 

aS And you would be surprised if the young man testified that he 


sn’t thrown at all? 
‘A. Why, certainly I would. 
Q. Yes, I thought so. 


3 


Q. Now, after that you and two of the others jumped up and ran up 
there P 
- A. Well, the three of them were laying on. 

Q. The three officers ? 

Bue es Bit 

Q. And then some of the prisoners got up ? 

A. I got up. 

Q. And some of the others? 

A. And Gregory and King. 
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Q. And they jumped on the officers ? 

A. Gregory did. 

Q. And then there was a sort of general fight all around? 

A. Gregory hit the officer. 

. On the side of the head—and there was quite a scrimmage 
there? 

A. No, sir; not a scrimmage. 

Q. The officer didn’t do anything, then, when Gregory hit him? 

A. Pulled out a blackjack and I went to Gregory and I said, *‘ Hold 
on, Barney,” and this fellow, a chum of his, his name was King, he told 
him to stop, and the officers started looking around. 

Q. Did anybody get hit with the blackjack ? 

A. Nobody hit; no, sir. Coombs said, ‘‘ Let them come.” They 
were willing to hit. 

Q. Willing to hit if you came, but nobody was hit. You didn’t get 
hit with the blackjack, either ? 

A. No, sir. : 

Q. (By Ald. Leg.) The Jew wasn’t thrown down the flight of stairs 
at all? 

Av? SN os sir. 

Mr. Curtis. — No, he got down. 

Mr. Ritty. — There were five or six stairs there, and the Jew was 
pushed down the stairs. 

Mr. Curtis. — No, he didn’t testify that way — said the Jew got 
downstairs before there was any trouble in the shop at all. 


Mr. Ritey. — The Jew said that three of them were on him and that 
he got a black eye and didn’t know how he got it.’ 
Mr. Curtis. — This young man is telling the story, how he saw it. 


Q. Now, you had just as soon stay here as go back? 

A. Yes, sir; I would, all night. 

Q. You like to see people. Now, what caused all all this first up- 
rising here when this Flaherty trouble took place? What was the cause 
of it? What first started it? 

A. I don’t know, sir. I couldn’t say. 

Q. Well, it must have been something. You were there in the room 
and must have seen it, of course. It must have been something that 
you all jumped up for — got kind of tired and thought you would have 
a row all around ? 

A. Our shop heard the revolvers firing in the yard. 

Q. When I was over here, about that time, wasn’t it the time they 
were passing a paper around to get ready in July? Go on and tell just 
the way it was ? 

AC aNO SST. 

Q. You never saw the paper? 

ASKIN Oy BIT. 

Q. Well, didn’t you have an idea that there was going to be some 
trouble along inthe early part of July? You had an idea that there 
might be about that time, didn’t you? Idon’t want you to give any- 
body away, of course. 

A. No, sir; I don’t know anything about trouble being brewing at all. 

Q. Well, you weren’t surprised when it came that day ? 

A. I thought they were having trouble in the big shop. 

Q. Well, you weren’t surprised at all at some sort of uprising in the 
institution ? 

A. Wouldn’t be surprised any time at an uprising. 

Q. And wouldn’t have been surprised at that time, would you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. No, I thought not. And there was a sort of uprising, and after 
whatever occurred in the yard up came this man Young to the door? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And when he got to the door, as I understand you, the revolver 
was smoking ? 
Yes, sir. 
Smoke was pouring out of it, I suppose, so that you saw it? 
Yes, sir. 
There is no doubt about it ? 
No, sir. 
No doubt that he had fired out in the yard? 
No, sir; I didn’t see him. I was inside in the shop. 
You know whereabouts in the yard he was? 
I couldn’t say. I think he was coming across the yard. 
Then you think he fired somewhere about the guard-house ? 
Between the guard-house and the door of No. 3 shop. 
Then he was about twenty-five feet from the door of the shop 
when he fired ? 

A. About that, I guess. 

Q. How far is it up to your shop? 

A. Three or four steps up and then open the door and you are right 
in the shop. 

Q. That is, he went twenty-five or thirty feet after he fired before he 
was in your shop ? 

Ae.) G9;, 810. 

Q. And when he got there the smoke was pouring out of the re- 
volver ; aye when he got there the first thing he did was to shoot 
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Flaherty ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And Flaherty wasn’t doing anything at all? 
A>. No, sir. 


Q. The officer came right up there and shot him, just the same as if 
I came into this door and shot a man— didn’t have any reason to shoot 
Flaherty more than I would have? 


Ay -No, sir: 

Q. Walked right up there and shot him as soon as he got in? 

AS) S168, SIT: 

Q. Now, you say this officer was a good deal excited, flushed up? 

A. Ishould say he was or he wouldn't be firing ar ound the yard. 

Q: But that is all the way you judge. He didn’t make any very loud 
talk or anything of that kind ? 

Thos NOs 

Q. Didn’t jump around much? 

Waeo INOS SIL. 


Q. And you fellows were running around the shop and you had that 
iron in your hand. ‘That is a pretty ‘jong piece of iron ? 

A. About a foot long. 

ey I suppose you could give him a pretty fair crack with that if you 
tried ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. I suppose if you hit him acrack over the head he would probably 
feel it — it would be big enough to knock him down ? 

A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. So you had that in your hand and if there was going to be any 
fun you were going to be in it, and if you could get out you were going 
to? 

A. Not to get out; no, sir. My time was too short. 

Q. Then what were you going to do with this piece of iron? 

A. Why. break the machines, if I could. 

Q. That is, you thought it wasa sort of a time for carnival and 
you would have a hand in it with the i iron, didn’t you? 

Aw, Sit; 

61% Well, you were going to break machines, and I suppose others 
were doing the same thing, ‘too. 
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A. I guess nobody was doing it only one — 

Q. Well, I don’t ask for anybody who was doing it, of course. 

Ald. Lee. — What is that you asked him ? 

Mr. Curtis. — He said there was only one breaking machines. 

Ald. Lrg. — And are going to go into that? 

Mr. Curtis. — No, I wouldn't do anything to the young man, any- 
way. I don’t know as any one cares to trouble this young man. 

Q. What was the name of the man who had the tailor’s shears, a 
long pair? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Yousaw them in somebody’s hands, but don’t know his name ? 

A. There were three pair there — didn’ t see anybody with them, un- 
less the cutters had them. 

Q. That is, the shears in the hands of the cutters ? 

A. Yes, sir; but I don’t know whether they had them in their hands. 
They worked with them, you know. 

Q. Well, they weren’t working, you know, when this shooting was 
going on, of course ? 

FN of know, but you know when they are working on these benches 
they have to be pretty good and clever, and pay strict attention. 

Q. Well, of course they weren't paying strict attention at that time ; 
when this excitement was going on the men weren't paying attention to 
business, when the shooting Was going on— you don’t mean that. 
You don’t mean to say the men were paying attention to their work 
when you were breaking machines, that others were working? Now, 
no one was paying attention to their work — isn’t that so ? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether the shears were in the cutters’ hands 
or not. I couldn't say whether they were, but they might have been 
and they might not have been. 

Q. You are working now, aren’t you? 


Aly ess sir. 

Q. And when you have behaved yourself you haven’t been punished, 
have you? 

A. Yes, sir; I have been punished when I have behaved myself. 

Q. When you didn’t do anything P 

Ac 8, Sit. 

Q. When was that? 

A. When my shoulder ached. 

Q. But outside of that? That was a disagreement as to whether you 
were sick or not, but outside of that ? 

iN I went to the doctor. 

Q. I understand that, but I say outside of that you haven’t been 


punished except that you say the deputy used you square when they 
were going to take hold of you. Did anybody hit you at that time ? 
A. Yes—hit with a club. 


Q. Back of the neck here ? 
OE Coes LIC: 
Q. Didn’t hurt you much ? 
A> No, sir. 


Q. I understood you so before. JI say you haven’t been punished, 
have you, when you didn’t do anything, outside of that ? 

A. Yes, sir; went to explain once to the doctor and the doctor got 
hold of me and said, ‘*Oh, go away. There is nothing the matter with 
you,” and put his hand out to push me. I said, ‘‘ It is not necessary to 
push me at all. If you don’t want to to do anything I can go on.” So 
he started to talk loud and the deputy came in. 

4 That is to say, you got pretty mad about it and talked pretty 
oud ? ' 

A. Isay the doctor. 

Q. Yes, both of you. He talked loud to you and you talked back ? 
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Yes, sir. 

You told him what you thought ? 

No, sir; nothing of that description. 

He talked loud to you? 

Yes, sir. 

And you to him ? 

No, sir. 

When he talked loud to you didn’t you talk back ? 

No, sir. I said, ‘‘It isn’t necessary to push me.” I didn’t talk 
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Now, you think you were punished that time wrongfully ? 
I didn’t think I was treated right then. 

(By Ald. LoMASNEY.) Is Gregory here? 

No, sir. 


JOHN DOLAN. — Sworn. 


& 


(By the CHarrMAN.) Do you understand, Mr. Dolan, that this is 
a committee of the City Government who are investigating the manage- 
ment of the public institutions, and that if there is anything you are 
willing to testify to you may do so, anything you know? 

A. “Yes, sir. 

Q. And that any question which is put to you, if it tends to criminate 
yourself or betray you in any way, you are not obliged to answer ? You 
understand P 

A. Yes, sir. 

(At this point the witness was sworn.) 

(By Mr. Ritey.) What is your name? 

John Dolan. 
How old are you? 
I will be nineteen in March. 
Next March? 
Yes, sir. 
And where do you come from in Boston ? 
The West End, sir. 
Your folks live there? 
Yes, sir. 
What are you here for? 

_ Here for robbery, sir. 
How long have you been here ? 
Twenty-nine months. 
What was your sentence? 
Three years. 
Had you ever been here before ? 
Yes, sir; once. 

When. 

Was here three years ago. 

Three years ago. 

I went out three years ago this April and came back in two 
months. 

Q. What were you here for then? 

A. Larceny from the person. 

Q. That was the first time you were imprisoned ? 

A. No, sir; been down at the House of Reformation, sir, on the 
island. 

Q. You were sent to the House of Reformation when ? 

A. Four years ago last September since I left there. 

Q. How long had you been there? 

A. Been there sixteen months. 

Q. So that you were only twelve or thirteen years of age when you 
were sent to the House of Reformation ? 
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A. Thirteen, sir. 
Q. And after remaining sixteen months you were allowed to go? 
A. Yes, sir. 
O. And then you were in a few years sent over here for larceny’? 
A. Yes;:sir: 
Q. Larceny of what ? 
A. Larceny of one dollar, sir. 
Q. What was your sentence here? 
A. Six months. 
Q. Now, what judge sent you here for that ? 
A. I don’t know, sir. 
Q. What court? 
A. The Juvenile Court. 
Q. In Boston? 
At seg, Sir; 
Q. And as a consequence you came here again P 
Ave i eS¢ SIL. 
Q. And are here now ? 
Aoe y os Sit: 
Q. Well, the charge was robbery, I suppose ? 
A. Larceny — wasn’t exactly robbery, but they made it out robbery. 
Q. They called it robbery, and you were sent here for three years ? 
Sek eS Sh at 
fe Folk hree years and one day solitary — was that your sentence ? 
A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q. Now, since you have been here have you been put in solitary ? 
Axa eS SIT: 
Q How long? 
A. Solitary about nine times. 
Q. Nine times? 
A. Yes, sit. 
(Q. How many days each time ? 
A. Well, most of the time I have been in three days and other times 
I have been in six days and the last time I was in nine days. 
You were in three days sometimes in dark solitary ? 
, Yes, sir. 
Then six days ? 
Yes, sir. 
And then nine days ? 
Yes, sir. 
What were you put in for? 
A. For talking. The last time I was in there for striking Officer 
Fallon. 
Q. Why did you strike him? | 
A. He choked me and I struck him. 
Q. Who began it? 
A. He ran at me and choked me. I told him to stop and he 
wouldn’t stop, and I struck him. 
Q. Is he a full-grown man ? 
A. Stouter than I am. 
Q. Aman? 
A. Yes, sir, 
Q. And he grabbed you by the throat and commenced to choke you 
and you struck ‘him ? 
Yes, sir. 
How much did you get for that? 
Nine days, sir. 
When was that? 
At the time of the riot. 
What time ? 
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Last July. 

This year? 

Yes, sir. 

What effect did that have on your health ? 

Took no effect on me — locked three months and a half in solitary 
confinement. 


Q. lam speaking now of the nine days in dark solitary — did that 
affect your health at all? 


A. Well, made me sick. I have been three days in the hospital 
after that. 
(. After you were taken out they had to take you to the hospital ? 
A. No, sir; but a month after that I was sick in the prison. 
Q. - Then the last time you were in solitary was for nine days? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did they take you out at the end of three days or keep you in 
nine days running? 


A. ‘look me out in three days and brought me to bathe and brought : 
me back again. 

(: How long did that take ? 

A. To bathe, and I was brought back again in five minutes. 


Ooo really you were put in nine days with the exception of five 
minutes twice ? 


ge LOS; Sit. 

Q. , And while you were in dark solitary did you get enough bread 
and water ? 

A. No, sir; didn’t get so much water as they were supposed to give 
me — supposed to give me a quart of water and didn’t give me a pint, 
and only a thin slice of bread. 

Q. Did the doctor visit you every day while you were in dark 
solitary ? 

No, sir — only comes and raps on the door, asks if you are all 
right, don’t open the door. 

Now, you say you were locked up in your cell how long. 

Three months and a half, sir. 

Are you there yet ? 

No, sir. 

Taken out some little time ago ? 

Yes, sir. 

What were you kept:in there for? 

I don’t know. 

Did you do anything ? 

I was in the riot, that was all. 

Did you do anything during the riot? 

Nothing, only Officer Fallon choked me and I struck him. 

And for that you got nine days and three months ? 

Yes, sit. 

And during those three months did you have any exercise ? 
Well, they took me out about five minutes every day. The last 
time I was in there, I was in there two months before I got any exercise 
at all. The last month I was in there they took, me out for exercise 
every day about five minutes. 

Q. How is your health now, good? 

A. No, sir; not the same as it was before I went into solitary con- 
finement. 

You were all right when you came here ? 

Yes, sir. 

What is the matter with you ? 

T am not right since in the same sense as when I came in here. 
Do you find your mind affected at all ? 


Yes, sir; walk up and down the cell talking to myself and don’t 
know what I am talking about. 
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Q. In other words, you think your confinement has had a tendency 
to drive you crazy P 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you complained to the doctor about it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Complained to anybody about it P 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, did any of the officers touch you at any other time or 
times ? 


A. No, but Officer Young struck me at the time of the riot and 
Officer Fallon helped him do it. 

Q. Did you do anything ? 

A. After [ struck Officer Fallon four of them drove me out of the 


shop. 
Q. Were you interfered with at any other time ? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Do you know anything about other prisoners ? 

A. I know men have got choked here and fired into solitary. 

(J. Have you seen that done? 

A. Yes, sir; I was in the first division, next to SOs and I see 
every man that went in there choked and fired in. 

Q. By whom? 

A. The deputy and the officers help him; five or six officers at and 
alongside, and if the prisoner says anything they are ready to jump on 
him and assault him. I have seen it done lot of times. 

(J. Have you seen any shooting ? 

A. No shooting, but I have heard the shots going off. 

q. And have you known of any of those in solitary going crazy ? 

A. Aman, a short time ago, named McCarthy was locked in solitary 
confinement eight months since last February. Last month he went 
insane. 

He was then taken from the cell and sent to the hospital ? 

Yes, sir. 

And he is there now, or in the Insane Asylum ? 

Bees, ‘Sir. 

How was he in February — insane or not? 

No, sir. He was in the riot, and they wouldn’t leave him go to 
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So he got insane while locked up? 

Yes, sir. 

What was his full name ? 

I don’t know, sir. 1 know his name was McCarthy. 

Do you know of any cases of officers swearing or cursing ? 
The deputy, lots of times. 

You have seen officers under the influence of liquor. 

Yes, sir — Fallon is drunk all the time. He is drunk to-day and 
the deputy knows it and the superintendent knows it. 

You say to-day. 

Yes, sir. 

You say he was drunk to-day ? 

Yes, sir; drunk all the time. 

What shop is he in? 

He is in — they call it the slipper-shop, the shop I work in. 
What time to-day did you see him? 

All day. Iam in the shop. 

How late did you see him? 

On leaving the shop. 

When? 

Quarter past four this afternoon. 

What was his condition then? 
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A. Pretty sober, because there is an officer relieves him, and he 
washes and cleans himself up, has a box of peppermints up in the shop 
to take the smell of the rum off his breath. 

(. Have you seen any of the other officers under the influence of 
iquor ? 

A. Iknow the deputy has been under the influence of liquor — one 
Sunday morning when I was coming out of the prison going to church 
he knocked me up against the wall and said, ‘‘ What is the matter 
with you? — stubborn? What is the matter with you?” Must have 
had liquor to do that. 

Q. Might have thought you were stubborn. 

A. Didn’t even look at him, leave alone do anything. 

Q. Is that the only reason why you think he was under the influence 
of liquor? 

A. I don’t see the reason why the man should say I was stubborn. 

Mr. Curtis. — (To Colonel Whiton.) If officer Fallon hasn’t gone 
home, I wish you would keep him. 

Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Now, is there anything else you wish to tell 
the committee ? 

A. I want to tell the committee that I have been punished three 
times by Officer Fallon, and for nothing, and other men punished for 
nothing. 

Who are they? 

I don’t know their names. 

Well, I don’t know their names either. 

I don’t know the prisoners’ names. 

Now, do the officers treat the prisoners with kindness here ? 

No, sir. 

How do they treat them ? 

Treat them bad — put the irons on a man and chain him down in 
itary 

Bat the irons on him and chain him in what way ? 

A. Put handcuffs on his legs and hands, so the man can’t move? 

Q. Is that done often? 

A. Done mostly every time there is a riot here. 

Q. That is, handcuff the hands behind the back — is that so? 

A. Idon’t know how they handcuff them, but I have. heard a man 
hollering murder, and that they meant to kill him, such talk as that. 

. How often have you heard outcries of that kind ? 
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Q 
A. Three or tour times. 
Q. That is, such outcries as ‘‘ Do you mean to kill me?” 
AY 8, Sir 
Q And have you heard the officers’ voices ? 
A. No, sir; but I knew a man here got his head split open here last 
February with a vinegar bottle, one of those lager beer bottles. The 
man said Officer Young did it. I heard the man hollering out, 
‘¢Murder,” and ‘* Do you mean to kill me?” 

Q. What is his name? 

A. I don’t know — think his name is John Murphy; went out some- 
time Jast spring. 

Q. Was his cell near yours ? 

ASANO, air: 

Q. What outcry did you hear? 

A. Iheard hollering out ‘* Murder.” 

Q. It was Murphy’s s voice ? 

A. Yes, sir; I asked out in the yard two weeks afterwards, after he 

came out of solitary. He was in solitary nine days. 

Q. After receiving the wounds ? 

A. Yes, sir— had him locked up and had him in the hospital some- 
time with his head bandaged. 
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Q. In regard to your cell, you have a chance to read nights after the 

gas is lit? 

Yes, sir. 

You have light enough, have you? 

Yes; sir. 

And reading-matter enough ? 

Yes, sir. 

So there is no trouble about that ? 

Well, sometimes they will take your book away until they feel 
like giving it to you, if you are getting punished, and sometimes keep 
it away six months. 

Q. Is that really so? 

Ai. Yes,’sir. 

Q. Of course, I understand that when you are in fae solitary you 
don’t have a chance to read, because you don’t have light at all, and it 
isn’t intended that you should, but when you are not in dark solitary 
and are locked up in your cell, I understand that nights you are to have 
light and reading-matter for a certain length of time. Do you mean to 
say that the reading-matter is taken away from you, and kept away five 
or six months ? 

Yes, sir. 

For what ? 

Well, they do it because they have too much of their own way. 
~Q. Well, have they done it in your own case? 

Yes. SIPs 

How long have they kept reading-matter away ? 

Four months one time. This last riot didn’t give me reading- 
matter for two months. 

Q. Now, what year was that? 

A. Last winter. | 

Q. Well, do you know whether any record of punishment was made 
during that time? 

A. Well, I lost my bed, sir. 

Q. How ‘long was the bed out? 

A. Three nights. 

Q. Yes, but that was the only punishment you received during those 
four months, was it P 
Yes, sir. 

With the exception of having reading-matter taken away from 
How are the cells — kept pretty clean P 

Cleaned out twice a day. 

How is the food here ? 

Oh, the food is rotten. That is what makes the men go insane. 
I can’t eat the food. é 

Q. How does the food compare with the food you had in the House 
of Reformation ? 

A. Oh, the food was good down there compared to it here. 

Q. You say that here you cannot eat it? 

ASEN(, sir: 

Q. What is the trouble— is it with the meat? 

A. The meat is rotten. I don’t believe I ate two pounds of food this 
last two weeks. 

And the bread is about right, is it not ? 

Yes, sir; pretty fair. 

And the soup? 

Can’t eat the soup. 

And the fish ? 

The fish is all right. 

To-day you had dinner here. Did you eat your mutton to-day ? 
No, sir; I can’t eat the mutton. 
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Q, Don’t like the stew ? 

A. I like the stew if it is all right, but it is rotten. It isn’t cooked 
right, or something. 

Q. (By the CHarRMAN.) You say Fallon was drunk to-day ? 

A. Wasn’t exactly drunk, but had some rum in him— walked up 
and down staggering a little. 

(¥. Any other indications that led you to believe he was drunk ? 

A. I know if the man was drunk. I could smell the rum off him 
talking to him. 

Q. And he staggered ? 

A. Yes, sir; staggered a little. 

Q. Well, any other indications that you observed on him ? 

A. No. A man by the name of Michael Griffin —the deputy 
choked him here two months ago, struck him in the face and put him in 
solitary. 

A. No! but Lam speaking about this Officer Fallon being drunk — 
were there any other indications that led you to believe he had been 
drinking, or was drunk ? 

Ath: Wess 

Q. What? 

A. Ihave seen the man outside drunk. 

Q. Well, Iam speaking of to-day? 

A. Well, he wasn’t exactly drunk, but he had rum in him. He was 
staggering. 

Q. Well, you say he was staggering a little P 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, how much was he staggering ? 

A. Well, staggering a little. As he walked up and down you could 
notice it. 

Q. And you say you smelled it on him? 

A. Well, didn’t smell it to-day, but smelled it other times. 
Q. Didn’t to-day ? 

A. I wasn’t near enough to him, sir. 

Q. So you didn’t smell it to-day ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then the only indication that you had, that led you to belteve he 
was drunk was that he staggered a little ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how much do you think he staggered? Did he stagger so 
that he couldn’t walk straight to where he was going? 

A. Well, he wasn’t that way to-day, but he was that way lots of 
other times. 

Then he wasn’t that way to-day ? 

No, sir. 

Then he didn’t stagger but very little to-day ? 

Yes, sir. 

He didn’t stagger any to speak of ? 

. Well, you could notice a little —that was all. He had some 
in him. 

Well, you say you didn’t smell it on him to-day? 

I wasn’t near him. 

I say you didn’t smell it on him to-day ? 

No, sir. 

And the staggering was some other day, principally ? 

Yes, sir. 

And not any to speak of to-day ? 

No, sir. 

. None but what he could get from one point to another and walk 

in a straight line, as you might say ? 

aye BS. Sir? 
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Q. So, then, your statement that he was drunk to-day and that his 
breath smelled of rum, that you smelled rum on him to-day, and that 
he was staggering to- -day, you wish to modify and say that it was some 
other day ? 

A. Well, he was staggering a little to-day. I can prove that— any 
man in the shop would say that. 

Q. Yes, but you say he wasn’t staggering much ? 

A. UNoj sir. 

Q. And he wasn’t staggering so much but what he could get from 
one place to another by walking in a practically straight line. Now, 
what time to-day was this? 


A. This afternoon, sir — this morning, right after breakfast. 

Q. Right after breakfast ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not the afternoon ? 

A. Well, he gets sober pretty quick. He is drinking water all the 
time. 

Q. Well, can you tell the committee about what time you saw him 


when you thought he was under the influence of liquor? - 

A. Well, he wasn’t under the influence of liquor this afternoon, but 
was this morning right after breakfast. 

Q. How long after breakfast did that last on him ? 

A‘ Walking up and down this morning, but this afternoon he was 
all right. 

Q.- I know, but this morning covers from five o’clock, we will say 
five in the morning, until noon-time ? 

A? No, sit; we don’t be up at all at five. 

Q. Well, how long a time does this occurrence you speak of cover ? 

A. We go into the shop about quarter past seven. 

Q. And at quarter past seven he was in that condition, was he? 

A. oY es; sin 

Q. And how long after was he in that condition? 

A mDUNY Cllspaller that, say until about 11 o’clock, sir. He went out 
about half-past 9 — Officer Young came up to relieve him — and got out 
in the yard or went up to his room or some place. 

Q. And when did he get back? 

A. In twenty minutes or half an hour. 

Q. And stayed there until half-past eleven or thereabouts — stayed 
there the rest of the forenoon, did he? 

A.° sNO- sit; 

(. How long did he stay there? 

A. About twenty minutes or a half an hour, sir. 

‘Q. And then went out. How long was he gone then? 

A. Well, he went out at dinner-time — went back to the shop at one 
o'clock. He was all right then. 

Q. Well, then, you ‘say that he came into the shop at about quarter 
past seven and about quarter past nine he went out and stayed twenty 
minutes and then came back to the shop and stayed until dinner-time, 
and then didn’t come back until one o’clock. So that all the time you saw 
him, then, this forenoon, was between quarter past seven and half-past 
nine, and he was then out about twenty minutes, and then until dinner- 
time ? 

A. He went out about quarter past or half-past nine and came back 
inside of twenty minutes or half an hour and stayed until dinner-time, 
and at dinner-time went into the prison and at one o’clock came out to 
work. He was all right then. 
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CRrOss—EXAMINATION. 


J. BY Mr. Curtis.) Now, you have three years and one day 
solitary ? 


What was there about it— tell us about it. 
Didn’t strike the man — only put my hand in his pocket and took 
the sixty-five cents. 

Q. They claimed that you choked him ? 

A. No, didn’t claim it — made it out robbery.- 

(Q¥. The man was drunk — they claimed that you found the man 
drunk on the street and put your hand in his pocket and committed 
robbery ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Once before that you had been sent to the House of Reformation 
and have been over here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you think the Court used you pretty hard ? 

A. Yes, sir; gave me three years. 

ay Well, you kind of felt that you had been unfairly treated, abused 
in this sentence P 

A. I thought it was a hard sentence to give — three years in this 

lace. 
s Q. (By Mr. Ritey.) Who gave you the sentence ? 

A. Judge Blodgett. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Where — in the higher court? In Boston? 

AN mey Gs, sir: 

Q. The Superior Court, I suppose. Now, you write letters, I suppose, 

when you want to? 

ge. UNOS BIT. 

Q. Ever ? 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. When you ask for paper you get it ? 

A. I asked once and that was about seven months ago, and the 
colonel here asked the officer how I was getting along, and the officer 
said I wasn’t getting along all right, and wouldn’t let me write. So I 
didn’t ask since then. 

Q. To whom did you want to write then ? 

A. To my mother. 

Q. Well, you write, I suppose, don’t you, to the Mayor or the Com- 
missioners sometimes ? 

No, sir. 

Haven’t you ever asked to write to them? 

No, sir. 

You came from the West End, you say ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, did you ever ask to see the Commissioners ? 
I asked to see Commissioner Devlin one time. 
Did you see him ? 

Yes, sir. 

What took place ? 

I told him I complained about Officer Fallon punerie me three 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q: How did that happen ? That is a pretty heavy sentence. 
Any cay sir. 

Q. What was there about your case that gave you that sentence ? 
A. Took a man’s money — sixty-five cents. 

Q. That is all you took ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And gave you three years and a day in solitary? 

Ao) OS. Sirs 

Q. 

A. 
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days for nothing. He said, ‘‘ They don’t punish here for nothing,” so 
I walked out. 

- Q. Didn’t stop to say anything more, but walked out? 

A. Y¥es, sir. 

Q. He would not listen to what you had to say ? 

A. He told me they didn’t punish men for nothing, and that settled 
it; wouldn’t get any satisfaction and I walked out. 
You were working in the shop away upstairs at the time of the 


riot ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. There wasn’t much of any disturbance in that place P 
A. No, sit. 
Q. But the disturbance was downstairs ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
- Q. And you ran downstairs where the disturbance was ? 
A. Walked down stairs. 
Q. Wanted to get into it? 
A I -went down to see what the trouble was. 
Q. Yes, but however it was, there wasn’t any disturbance in your 


place and you walked down stairs to see what was going on? 

-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You thought if there was to be any fun you would be in it. and 
wanted to see it, anyway ? 

Ay Yes, sir: 

Q. Of course you knew it was against the rules to go downstairs 
without permission P 

A. Isuppose you have to get permission. 

Q. But if there was to be any fun you wanted to go down anyway 
and take a hand in it? 

Yes, sir. 

And you walked down there and kind of biffed Fallon. 
Didn’t biff him, but he ran at me and choked me. 
Well, you gave him one, didn’t you? 

Didn’t until he got at me. 

And you gave it to him as hard as you could? 

‘Don’t know — got three blows at him. 

And he knew they were there, didn’t he ? 

He knew that they were all there ready to*help him. 
Well, you didn’t knock around the West End for nothing — you 
hit him and hit him a good one, didn’t you? 

A. Don’t know whether I hit him or not. 

Q. Well, you said you hit him, you know. You know how to hit a 
fellow so that be will know it, too, don’t you? —a boy of your experi- 
ence? You haven’t knocked around the streets of the West End for 
nothing. He knew that he was hit when you struck him ? 

A. I guess he did. 

Q. I guess he did, too—I thought so. Then they really punished 
you for hitting him, I suppose, didn’t they ? 
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A. They punished me on the face and neck. 
QQ. I mean put you in solitary for it? 
A. Yes, sir. 
. Q. And while you were in solitary you let them know that you were 
ere P 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Hollered a good deal, of course, made a good deal of noise ? 
Au), CASSIE: 
Q. And gave you three days more? 
A. No, sir; nine days. 
Q. But started in with three, and while you were in there you made 


considerable noise and they took you out and gave you a bath and put 
you back again for making a noise ? 
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A. It wasn’t for that, it was for swiping Fallon. 

Q. But you made a good deal of noise in solitary so that they heard 
you around the prison ! - 

A. Well, they all made a noise. 

Q. Well, you had some words with some of the officers ? 

A. «No, sir. 

Q. I mean about the sixth day when they took you out to bathe ? 

A. Yes, sir; had some talk with them— asked how long they were 
going to keep me in. 

Q. Asked them how long — talked about it ? 

AX CS) Sir. 

Q. And gave you three more, put you back again. Did they ever 
chain you down? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. So you can’t tell from your own experience about this chaining 
down in solitary ? 

A. Iseen it done last February. 
But they never have done it to you? 
No, sir; not to me. 
Saw them chain another fellow ? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you stand around there and see how long he was chained ? 
No, sir. 
No— saw them putting the chains on. ‘hat is what I thought. 
, that stew was good to-day ? 
Yes, sir. 
You tasted of it? 
Only the potatoes. They were all right. 
What is the number of your cell? 
Eighteen. 
Twenty- nine is on the same bank that yours is? 
No, sir; it is only nineteen. 
Now, when you go to get your food do they give you any particu- 
lar dish or does each one take what comes along? 

A. Each one takes a dish. 

Q. You go by the slide and take one and another man comes along 
and takes one P 


No 
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Ae 8s SIT 
Q. Don’t pick one out in particular for you? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Now, in regard to tthe Ae you know personally about the 
treatment you have referred to? 

A. Amantold me. I heard the hollering ‘‘ Murder.” 

Q. And about this man that got his head cut with a vinegar bottle? 

A. I dont know. A man told me that it was done by Officer 
Young. 

Q. Does he carry one around ? 

A. I don’t know. It is the kind of bottle we have around the cells 
—a lager beer bottle. 

Q. Well, it was the bottle in the cell with this man ? 

A.© Yes, sir. 

Q. Had some little set-to, the man didn’t want to go out, so he took 
the vinegar bottle ? 

At. Y-68; sit; 

Q. (By Ald. LomAsnrey.) What do you mean by chains? Explain 
that — this chaining business ? 

A. It is handcuffs, it isn’t chains. 

Q. You mean handcuffed behind your back ? 

A. Yes, sir— some way, I don’t know how they do it. 

Ae | thought you said somebody was chained ? 
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A. Yes, sir; I was referring to the handcuffs on their hands and 
their legs. 

Q. That is, they handcuff their legs and then their arms behind 
their back ? 

AROS, Sik 

Mr. Curtis. — He didn’t refer to himself. 

The Witness. — No. 

Mr. Curtis. — He said he wasn’t chained. 

Q. (By Ald. LEE.) You haven’t got any love for Fallon ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You wouldn’t say a good word for him if you could, would you? 

A. Well, I don’t know the man. I would if the man was a square 
man, but he punished me three days for nothing. 

Q. Well, in the present condition of affairs you wouldn’t say a good 
word for him ? 

A. Ihaven’t any hard feelings against him. 

Q. Only for what he did to you? 

A. Yes, sir. 


(The hearing was adjourned at 7 o’clock P.M. subject to the call of 
the chairman. ) 
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ELECTRIC WIRES, PLACING UNDERGROUND. gas ie 
DERGROUND WIRES. 
ELEVATORS AND HOISTWAYS 
orders submitted by Councilman Sears concerning proposed 
legislative act, relative to construction, management, 
Ste," ‘ : : ; : : : ; Ai: ebb al 


vi INDEX. 


Document 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDINANCE REGULATING USE OF 
BITUMINOUS COAL. See Biruminous Coat. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 

annual report , 
ENUMERATION OF VOTERS IN WARDS» 
opinion of justices of the Supreme Judicial Court on. 

ESSEX STREET, LAYING WIRES IN. See Gas ann ELEc- 
tric Light COMMISSIONERS. 

EUSTIS-STREET BURYING-GROUND. See Roxsury MeE- 
MORIAL PaRK. 

EXACT FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE CITY. See 
FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE CiTY, JANUARY, l, 
1895. 

EXAMINATION OF SECURITIES OF TRUST FUNDS IN 
HANDS OF OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. See 
OVERSEEING OF THE Poor DEPARTMENT. 

EXPENSES OF JOINT COMMITTEES. See City Councit. 

FANEUIL HALL 

display of national colors, chap. 7, ordinances of 1894 

FEES FOR WEIGHING ON HAY SCALES 

chap. 3, ordinances of 1894, relative to 
FERRY DEPARTMENT 
annual report - : ‘ : 
report of committee on ans deparinent on order concern- 
ing changes necessary to secure better service 
FINAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 
FINANCE 
loans. See Loans. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE CITY, JANUARY 1, 1895 

mayor’s message, giving 

FIRE DEPARTMENT 

annual report 

mayor's message on peaavetmnbuibd of the aeneament 

mayor’s message transmitting communication from fire 
commissioners and water board relative to yatked) 
fire’ 6% : 7 

number and names of 1 men in ie different fire companies . 

report of fire commissioners, giving reasons and authority 
for opposing state legislation affecting the city 

FOURTH OF JULY ORATION 

delivered by Hon. Joseph H. O’Neil . 
FRANKLIN FUND 
report of special committee on examination of accounts of 
treasurer : 
report of trustees upon ee Ags becedta of feats 
schools in different parts of the country 
FREE CONCERTS DURING SUMMER 
report of committee on city messenger department submit- 
ting order to provide for 

FROST, F. M. 

stable permit. See STasre. 
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110 


1l 
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12 


180 


113 


199 


58 


68 


46 


165 


71_ 
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vi 


Ill 
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IV 
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Document 


FUNDS 
Franklin Fund. See Franxiin Funp. 
Gibson School Fund. See Gipson Schoo Funp. 
GARBAGE, DISPOSAL OF 
mayor’s message in relation to garbage plant in Dorchester 
mayor’s message transmitting communication from Eco- 
nomic Sanitary Company of Montana relative to 
mayor’s message transmitting a copy of contract with the 
New England Construction Company . é ; 
GAS MAINS, OPENING STREETS. See Strezts, eee OF 
PERMITS GRANTED TO OPEN STREETS FOR LAYING 
Gas Mains. 
GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT COMMISSIONERS 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from, relative 
to appeal of Edison Electric Light Co. from order allow- 
ing Durrell, Fitz, & Ainsley to lay wire in Essex street 
GIBSON SCHOOL FUND 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to trustees 
GRAND ARMY POSTS 
report of committee on Memorial day concerning allow- 
ances made to posts for Memorial day . 
HAY SCALES, FEES FOR WEIGHING ON. See uns FOR 
‘ WrIGHING ON HAY SCALES. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON & MAINE R.R. PROP- 
ERTY. See Boston & Marine RAILROAD PROPERTY, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
annual report 
HOISTWAYS. See payaee een AND Perea: 
HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 
annual report A : 
mayor’s message beanemitaae Conennication from trus- 
tees relative to needs of department 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE, ACT RELATIVE TO CON- 


STRUCTION ; ‘ 
IMPROVEMENT OF DOCKS AND WHARVES. Se Doers 
AND WHARVES. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE MAYOR . 
INSPECTION OF BUILDINGS DEPARTMENT 
annual report. ‘ ‘ $ é ; : 
INSPECTION OF ELEVATORS AND HOISTWAYS. See 
ELEVATORS AND HoIstTways. 
INSPECTION OF MILK AND VINEGAR DEPARTMENT 
annual report ; ; ; 
INSPECTION OF PRISONS AND HOUSES OF DETEN- 
TION. See Prisons anp Hovusts oF DETENTION, 
INSPECTION OF. 
INSPECTION OF PROVISIONS DEPARTMENT 
annual report : 
INSPECTION OF VESSELS AND BALLAST DEPART- 
MENT 
annual report . ; . 


No. 


168 


100 


148 


89 


13 


14 


106 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Vol. 


LV. 
Il 


Ill 


Ill 


IV 


Ill 


II 


II 


II 


II 
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Document 


INSTITUTIONS, PUBLIC. See Pusric Institutions DeE- 
PARTMENT. 
INVESTIGATION OF CITY DEPARTMENTS BY COM- 
MITTEES OF THE CITY COUNCIL 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to . 
LAMP DEPARTMENT 
annual report 
LAW DEPARTMENT 
annual report : : 
opinion of corporation epanedt reves to Race piaines of an 
act of the legislature over the mayor’s veto . 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to investigation of 
city departments by committees of the city council 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to city employees 
who do not come within the ade of the nine- 
hour law 
opinion of SOL eeraLiOn soenaely Peintivs to adtneney fo 
issuing permits for occupation of sidewalks by fruit 
venders : ‘ 
opinion of Sa prtien Peuhaél es AS i non- Raster 
trustees of Mt. Hope cemetery 
opinion of corporation counsel as to whenibe fhe ae can 
recover from the West End Street Railway Co. the 
expense of paving Washington street . 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to transfer of appro- 
priations for relief of sufferers of Roxbury fire . 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to obstruction of 
Butler and Austin avenues by Revere sce & Lynn 
R.R. Co. 
opinion of corporation Pe erisel relate to iraktads of Gib- 
son School Fund , 
opinion of corporation counsel raises to somaine Stable 
permit of F. M. Frost ‘ 
opinion of corporation counsel rélaiiee to animes of cor- 
poration council and city solicitor 
LAYING OUT AND CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 
act creating the Board of Survey 
annual report. é f 3 ; 5 i : 4 
LEASING PORTION OF OLD STATE HOUSE. See Otp 
State House. 
LEGISLATIVE MATTERS 
act creating the Board of Survey, the sewer laws of 1892, 
act authorizing reservation in highways for street rail- 
way purposes, and special acts relating to the laying 
out and construction of Huntington and Columbus 
avenues and Boylston street 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
annual report : : 
LIST OF NON-RESIDENT LIQUOR DEALERS. See 
Non-Resipent Liquor DEALERS. 
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19aerat 
20 II 

122 TIL 
49 II 
51 IIL 
72 III 

108 III 

Reeth a: 
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156 IV 

167. IV 

216 VI 

182 III 

5 I 

182 ‘III 
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INDEX. ix 
Document 
No. Vol. 
LOAN ORDERS 
loan order for $177,000 —.. . ; : SP 16S re LV. 
loan order of $900,000 for various aitotpal purposes , ASD vel ED 
report of committee on finance submitting order for loan of 
$1,076,000 . : ; : ; o 20DR Le 


MACADAMIZING EAST BROOKLINE, WEST CANTON, 
IVANHOE, AND MADISON STREETS 
mayor’s message returning without his approval certain 


orders for a special appropriation for . : ; an bg a! 
MARKET DEPARTMENT 
annual report. : ‘ : : : : : ae Tf 
MAYOR ! 
argument of the mayor before the committee on transit of 
the legislature. : 3 : ; 4 3 Pe SGN CLE 
inaugural address ; ; 1 I 
opinion of corporation ahve pias to ene taiiue of an 
act of the legislature over the mayor’s veto ‘ eta By i| 
valedictory address . : } ’ Ee oLO hae 
message, transmitting annual Betnates, 1894- —5 : 41, CATT 


message transmitting communication from the sauernibenal 
ent of streets relative to enforcement of ordinance reg- 
ulating use of bituminous coal . : . Hck ey III 


message, vetoing certain items in appropriation mite a. Oo Ill 
message, vetoing an order forbidding i issuing of permits for 

opening streets . : 625° LE 
message, transmitting a ganitiakicn eon roid the bbard of 

police submitting list of non-resident liquor dealers . 85 III 
message, transmitting statement by the auditor relative to 

telephones . é Wy hal awe 


message, transmitting a Sees seo Bvotonie Sani- 

tary Company, of Montana, relative to disposal of 

garbage ; : 100~=—s«ILI 
message, transmitting Lottiedieation Seon Br aaineen tt 

of streets relative to men discharged and suspended . 103 III 
message, calling attention to proposed eee relating 

to rapid transit . : 104 ~—s ‘III 
message, relative to orders for eraciita wires Saderesocnny LOD. SEE 
message, transmitting communication from trustees of City 

Hospital relative to needs of their department and 


additional land and buildings. ; : ‘ 106%. VEEL 
message, transmitting report of the fire commissioners ana 
water board relative to recent fire in Roxbury . HALO TRE 


message, returning without his approval certain orders for 

macadamizing East Brookline, West Canton, Ivanhoe, 

and Madison streets. é arier Il 
message, relative to memorial tablet t to Wendell Phillips 195) sree 
message, transmitting communication from the gas and 

electric light commissioners relative to appeal of 

Edison Electric Co. from order of board of aldermen 

granting leave to Durrell, Fitz, & Ainsley to lay 

wires, Essex street . ; 3 ; : : Ad yt he, ail | 


x INDEX. 


Document 


MAYOR, continued. 

message, transmitting communication from comptroller of 
New York relative to revenues received by the Gat of 
New York from street railway companies 

message, transmitting extract from report of the paving 
commission of Baltimore relative to street pavements, 

message, transmitting suggestions of board of police and 

rapid transit commission of 1891 for pala street 

traffic . 

message, transmitting copy of heen with ce! Ny 
England Construction Company for disposition of 
garbage in Dorchester ‘ : ; : 

message, vetoing order requesting Prniey: -general to in- 
stitute proceedings to enjoin Brookline Gas Light Co. 
from digging streets : : 

message, transmitting communication from diieriateriens 
of streets giving list of permits granted to open streets 
for purpose of laying gas-pipes 

message, relative to reconstruction of fire aeaaverions 

message, relative to leasing portion of Old State House 

message, relative to money due city from Brookline Gas 
Light Co. -. ; ; : 

message, transmittiug Pecreecond ene with ‘the wat commis- 
sion relative to purchase and erection of statue of 
Rufus Choate ; : ; 2 ; m . 

message, transmitting report of city engineer on drainage 
of Charles-river water-shed, West Roxbury ; 

message, transmitting final report of Citizens’ Relief Com- 
mittee : . 

message, rani deed peewee the Ponta 
and the city of Boston of West Roxbury parkway 

message, transmitting information from fire commissioners 
relative to number and names of men in different com- 
panies . ; . 

message giving istewmeat of the exact Ausncist aandition 
of the city, January 1, 1895 

MEMORIAL DAY 

report of committee on allowance to Grand Army Posts for 
memorial purposes 5 

report of committee on Memorial fee reais a Riochdn 
tures of Grand Army Posts . 


MEMORIAL PARK, ROXBURY. See Resin AT iroece Bitar. 


MEMORIAL TABLET TO WENDELL PHILLIPS. See 
Puitures, WENDELL. 

MILK AND VINEGAR. See Inspection oF MILK AND VINE- 
GAR DEPARTMENT. 

MONEY DUE CITY FROM BROOKLINE GAS COMPANY. 
See Brooxtine Gas-LicHt Company. 

MONTHLY EXHIBITS OF THE AUDITOR. See AvupiTor. 

MONTHLY STATEMENTS OF CITY COLLECTOR. See 
‘COLLECTING DEPARTMENT, 
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MONTHLY STATEMENTS OF CITY TREASURER. See 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. | 
MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY DEPARTMENT 
annual report ¢ 
opinion of corporation Bonnie Mctaaea” to non- ee ett 
trustee : 
MOVING BUILDINGS, cur TING WIRES OF WEST END 
STREET RAILWAY COMPANY. See West Enp 
Street Rarway Company. 
MUNICIPAL REGISTER 
NATIONAL TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
communication from, relative to the attachment of their 
instruments to any private line owned by the city 
report of special commitee on telephones relative to . 
NEW COURT-HOUSE 
statement of commissioners of progress of work on 
twenty-second and final report of commissioners 
NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
mayor’s message transmitting copy of contract for disposi- 
tion of garbage in Dorchester 
NINE-HOUR LAW 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to city employees 
who do not come within the provisions of the nine-hour 
law 
NON-RESIDENT LIQUOR DEALERS 
mayor’s message transmitting communication from the 
board of police, giving list 


NON-RESIDENT TRUSTEE OF MOUNT HOPE CEME- 


TERY 
opinion of corporation counsel relative to . : ; 
NORFOLK SUBURBAN STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 
second location . ; - 
OBSTRUCTION OF BUTLER AND AUSTIN AVENUES. 
See Boston, REVERE Beacn & Lynn R.R. Co. 
OCCUPATION OF SIDEWALKS BY FRUIT VENDERS. 
See SrIpEWALKS, OccuUPATION OF BY FRUIT VENDERS. 
OFFICERS OF SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. See Surrork, 
CouNTY OF. 
OFFICERS AND BOARDS 
ordinances of 1894, chap. 2, relative to office hours 


‘OLD STATE HOUSE 


mayor’s message relative to leasing portion of : 
O’NEIL, HON. JOSEPH H. See Fourtu or Jury ORArion. 
ORATION, FOURTH OF JULY. See Fourtu or Jury 
ORATION. 
ORDERS ESTABLISHING THE SEVERAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, AND LEVYING A SPECIFIC TAX FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1895 
ORDINANCES 
display of national colors on City Hall, chap. 6, ordinances 
of 1894 , 


No. 


23 


108 


40 


95 


187 


69 


175 


148 


51 


85 


108 


93 


109 


183 


67 


206 
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Document 


ORDINANCES, continued. 
display of national colors on Faneuil Hall, chap. 7, ordi- 
nances of 1894 
enforcement of ordinance Peeniaane the use of eincas 
coal 


fees for weighing on fay portant Satte 3, eediveuces of 1894, 
office hours of officers and boards, ‘‘ 2, “ es 
parental school, cong 4: ws 7 
salary of clerk of committees, ae et 7 ns 
salaries of street commissioners, ‘‘ 3, ES ss 


salaries of corporation counsel and city solicitor, chap. 8, 
ordinances of 1894 
test of water meters, chap. 1, Saihaneed of 1894 
OVERSEEING OF THE POOR DEPARTMENT 
annual report : : ; . : 
report of committee on examination of securities for trust 
funds in hands of overseers of poor, with detailed 
statement of funds 
PARENTAL SCHOOL 
ordinances of 1894, chapter 4, relative to . 
PARK DEPARTMENT 
annual report 
PARKWAY, WEST ROXBURY. She Waist Rowaute Pape 
WAY. 


PERMITS FOR OPENING STREETS. See Srreets, OPpEN- 
ING OF. 


PHILLIPS, WENDELL 
5 message of the mayor relative to memorial tablet 
PLACING OF ELECTRIC WIRES UNDERGROUND. See 
UNDERGROUND WIRES. 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from com- 
missioners giving list of non-resident liquor dealers 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from board 
of police relative to regulation of street traffic 
POLLING PLACES, 1894 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
annual report ; 
PRISONS, AND HOUSES OF DETENTION IN SUFFOLK 
COUNTY, INSPECTION OF 
first semi-annual report of inspectors 
second ce 6c ce ce 
PROJECTION FROM BUILDINGS 
regulation relative to " 
PROVISIONS, INSPECTION OF. ee Ter eORGR OF ‘Dace 
VISIONS DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS 
regulation relating to . : : 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS DEPARTMENT 
annual report 
PUBLIC DOCKS. See Does AND Waveren 
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Document 
No. Vol. 
PUBLIC GROUNDS DEPARTMENT 
annual report. ; } 28 II 
report of superintendent on removal of Hee. Washington 
street, Roxbury . : Ghent 


report of committee relative to payment of patgloyeee ite 
worked Saturday afternoons, from} June to Septem- 


berries... ; : 4 oh ATS to TE 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS DEPARTMENT - 
annual report . : ; : = exon II 
opinion of corporation counsel career to ete raat of ap- 
pointment of board of visitors. : : ' ahs Reid Mee pe WO 
report of board of visitors, April 30, 1894 . : ai O4 III 


report of committee of the whole board of An rth on 
investigation of care and management of public insti- 


tutions, with appendix giving testimony submitted IV 
at hearings (three volumes) : : : ; vere } Vv 
RAPID TRANSIT vi 
argument of the mayor before the committee of the legis- 
lature . ' 2 B65 ERE 
mayor’s message, dale ension to Peichoded festaistnn 
relative to . : : ; : ; 104 —s III 
RECLAIMING OF MARSH LANDS IN DORCHESTER. 
See Warp 24, Rectaiminc Marsu Lanps. 
RECORD COMMISSIONERS 
twenty-fourth report . ; ; : ; . aide 3 dee & 9 
twenty-fifth report. i : ; gL a Lg 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS DEPAR’ PMENT 
annnal report. : : ; , : ‘ te OO DL 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication toh regis- 
trars relative to preparation of list of voters in 
anticipation of new division of wards . : ’ Pacha & Pit OM 
REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 
annual report . 2 : : . ‘ eu Ok II 
financial statement for ae year Maing January dl, 1894." 60°° GET 


REGULATION RELATIVE TO PROJECTIONS FROM 
BUILDINGS. See Prosections FROM BUILDINGS. 
REGULATION OF STREET TRAFFIC. See Srreer TrRarric. 
RELIEF COMMITTEE. See Citizens’ Revter ComMMITTeEE. 
RESERVATION IN HIGHWAYS FOR STREET RAILWAY 
PURPOSES, ACT RELATIVE TO 3 182) /* a0 Be 
REVENUES FROM STREET RAILWAYS IN NEW YORK. 
See SrrEeET Raitwayrs In New York. 
ROXBURY FIRE 
opinion of corporation counsel on the right of the city 
council to transfer money from the appropriation for 
public celebrations to be used for relief of sufferers . 112 III 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from the fire 
commissioners and water board, relative to : om Lie III 
ROXBURY MEMORIAL PARK 
report of special committee on feasibility of acquiring 
land adjacent to the Eustis-st. burying-ground for 
park purposes . : . : , , . ia 208 va ky, 


xiv. INDEX. 


Document 
No. 


RULES AND ORDERS OF THE CITY *COUNCIL. See 
City CouNcIL. 

RULES AND ORDERS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL. See 
Common COUNCIL. 

RULES AND ORDERS OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 
See ALDERMEN, BOARD OF. 

SALARY OF CLERK OF COMMITTEES. See Cierx or 
COMMITTEES DEPARTMENT. 

SALARIES OF CORPORATION COUNSEL AND CITY 
SOLICITOR. See Law DEPARTMENT. 

SALARIES OF OFFICERS OF SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIlL. 
See SuFFOLK, CoUuNTY OF. 

SEALING OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. DEPARTMENT 


annual report 32 
SEWER LAW OF 1892, ACT RELATIVE TO , 182 
SIDEWALKS IN OUTLYING WARDS AND PEMBERTON 

SQUARE 

report of special committee relative to 212 
SIDEWALKS, OCCUPATION OF BY FRUIT VENDERS 

opinion of corporation counsel relative to authority for 

issuing permits 72 
SIDEWALKS, USE OF 

regu] ation relative to . : 52 
SINKING FUNDS DEPARTMENT 

annual report. ; : : . ; : 33 
STABLES 

opinion of corporation counsel relative to right of board of 

aldermen to revoke permit of F. M. Frost . 167 
STATUE TO RUFUS CHOATE. See Cuoatsz, Rurus. 
STREET DEPARTMENT 
annual report . . ; ; P 34 
mayor’s message, transmitting commgnieenan from super- _ 
intendent of streets relative to men discharged and 
suspended 103 
report of joint special Poninitce on iiotacennt of perarane 
in the street department 73 
STREET LAYING-OUT DEPARTMENT 

annual report . , nye BOD 

salary of street commissioner, avdinanbes 1894, ahaorer 5. 205 
STREET PAVEMENTS OF CITY OF BALTIMORE 

mayor’s message, transmitting extract from report of 

paving commission of Baltimore concerning street 
pavements 143 

STREET RAILWAYS 

West End Street Railway Co., 88th location 74 
«¢ sc 66 ce ce 89th SN oh ae 88 
ce ce ce ce ce 90th ce 124 
ce oe cé ce «é 91st ce 128 
“6 a3 Fie 66 6c 99d 6 169 
6é 6c 66 66 6c 93d cc 170 
66 66 6¢ cé ee 94th “ee £ Sy Gyiat 
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Document 
7 € No. Vol. 
STREET RAILWAYS, continued. 


West End Street Railway Co., 95th location. : Ato vk hee AG 

Un ce ce 6G ce 96th 6e = i 909 LV 

Norfolk Suburban Street Railway Co., 2d Reckrion : wD ori EEE 
STREET RAILWAY PURPOSES, RESERVATION IN 

HIGHWAYS FOR, ACT RELATIVE TO ; EPiLBA teow LE 


STREET RAILWAY REVENUES IN NEW YORK 
mayor’s message, transmitting communication from comp- 
troller relative to 2 : ‘ : ot bo eee 
STREET TRAFFIC, REGULATION OF 
mayor’s message, transmitting suggestions of board of 
police and rapid transit commission of 1891 : ag 7: eae 1 i 
STREETS, LIST OF PERMITS GRANTED TO OPEN 
STREETS FOR LAYING GAS MAINS 
message of the mayor, transmitting communication from 
superintendent of streets relative to . : 5 ots LOOR ha. 
STREETS, OPENING OF 
mayor’s message, vetoing order forbidding the issuing of 
permits : : : : : ; : Ed 6 deat Ni 
SUFFOLK, COUNTY OF 
first semi-annual report of Bae of prisons and houses 


of detention ; A oF 15 
regulation concerning salaries of Bifivers of jail PY bites Des ire tbs ae) He 
statement of Commissioners of new court-house relative 

to progress of work under their charge : : tds}: Bens §' 
twenty-second and final report of new court-house com- 

missioners . otk Vow ee ee 


SUMMER CONCERTS. <Pe Pate Teer ets DURING Piteb 
MER MONTHS. 

SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT, OPINION OF JUSTICES 
RELATIVE TO ENUMERATION OF VOTERS 
IN WARDS. See ENUMERATION OF VOTERS IN 


WaRDs. 
SURVEYING DEPARTMENT 
annual report. ‘ . : ; . : F AAS 3 II 


TRADES SCHOOL 
report of trustees of Franklin Fund on their visit to other 
cities, and observation. of the workings and benefits of 


trades schools 3 ‘ iS : f : aL eo IV 
TRANSIT. See Rapip TRAnsItT. 
TELEPHONES 


communication from the National Telephone Manufact- 
uring Company relative to the attachment of their’ 


instruments to any private line owned by the city ; De ee 
mayor’s message, transmitting report of =) auditor rela- 

tive to cost . 2 : : O2. MoT EE 
report of special eoriiitioe on communication of National 

Manufacturing Company . a ChE Tce Le 


TEST OF WATER METERS. See Whiksa Bieeie Taina 
MENT. 
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Document 
No. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
annual report ; 37 
monthly statement, Taare Ly 1894 . 55 
A fs February ‘ 3 65 
AS sf March = 79 
“c“ « April cc 99 
“ec 6¢ May “e 116 
AS o, June i 125 
. fe July “ 5 : 141 
i = August S ; “ 152 
cS ne September ‘S 158 
es Z. October x 178 
Bu “< November ‘‘ : ; 7 19h"; 
4 a December ‘ 2 : . 202 
report on examination of accounts of city Ate edais 
treasurer for financial year ending January 31, 1894 . 75 
TRUSTEES OF GIBSON SCHOOL FUND. See Grsson ; 
Scnoot Funp. 
TWENTY-FOURTH REPORT OF THE RECORD COM- 
MISSIONERS. See Recorp CoMMISSIONERS. 
UNDERGROUND WIRES 
mayor’s message relative to orders for placing wires of 
certain companies underground . ; 105 
report of committee relative to placing wires under ground, 77 
USE OF HIGHWAYS = 
report of special committee on subject of compensation for, 196 
USE OF SIDEWALKS 
regulation relative to . : : 3 ore 
VALEDICTORY ADDRESS OF HON. NATHAN MAT- 
THEWS, Jr., MAYOR - £220 
VESSELS AND BALLAST. See genre OF Wassane 
AND Batuast DEPARTMENT. 
VETERANS IN THE STREET DEPARTMENT. See 
STREET DEPARTMENT. 
VOTERS, ENUMERATION OF. See Enumeration oF Vot- 
ERS IN WarbDs. : 
VOTERS, LIST OF, IN ANTICIPATION OF REDIVISION 
OF WARDS. See ReEGistRATION oF VortrEeRS DE- 
PARTMENT. 
VOTERS, REGISTRATION OF. See Reeistration or Vor- 
ERS DEPARTMENT. 
WARD 24, RECLAIMING MARSH LANDS 
report of special committee on . “ee 
WARDS, LIST OF VOTERS IN ANTICIPATION OF RE- 
DIVISION. See Registration oF VorerRs DE- 
PARTMENT. 
WASHINGTON STREET, REPAVING OF BY WEST END 
STREET RAILWAY COMPANY 
opinion of corporation counsel as to whether the city can 
recover from said company as the successor to the 
Metropolitan R.R. the expense of paving 111 
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